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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H.  L.  CORTIS,  Amateur  Cliampion,  won  the  25  and  50  Miles'  Amateur  Championship  Races 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  "JEOLUS"  Ball  Bearings,  heating  record  time- 
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BOWN'S 
PATENT 


^OLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles, 

AKE 

Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proof,  require  but  Slight  Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

As  a  proof  of  their  vast  superiority,  all  the  principal  Amatenr  and   Professional    Bicycle  Baces  have  been 
won  by  the  use  of  these  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings. 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM    BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER     LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

SOLE     PROPRIETOR    AND    MAKER. 

N.B. — Manufactnrer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  same. 


Bown's  Patent  ".ffiOLUS"  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  he  hy  far  the  hest  as  regards  durability, 
easy  adjustment,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  requiring  less  luhricatioo  than  all  others- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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BOOK$  ADD  PGRIODICSLS 


PRIKTED   AND   PUBLISHED   BY 


ILIFFE  &  SON,  •'The  Cyclist"  Office,  Coventry. 

''THE  CYCLIST''  and  Bicycling  and  Tricycling  Trades  Review.  The  Leading  Journal  devoted  to 
the  kindred  Sport  and  Trade  of  the  Wheel.  Published  every  Wednesday  morning,  in  Toun  and  Country. 
Fullest  and  earliest  information  on  all  points.  Edited  by  Hbnuy  Sturmky  and  C.  W.  Naikv.  Price  la. 
Annual  Subscription,  6s.  6d. 

"THE  TRICYCLIST."  Weekly  on  Friday  Mornings — Edited  by  Lacy  Hillier — deals  fully,  soundly, 
and  pleasantly  with  the  Sport,  the  Pastime,  and  the  Trade.  Price  2d.  Annual  Subscription,  per  post,  lOs.  6d.; 
6  months,  5s.  4d. ;  3  months,  2d.  8d.  ;  single  copy,  2^d. 

"  THE  WHEEL  WORLD."  Companion  Monthly  to  The  Cyclist.  The  only  English  Cycling  Magazine. 
Good  Articles  aud  Illustrations,  with  Portraits  nf  Celebrities.  Well  sent  out.  New  series  c  immeuced  in  May, 
1883.     loth  of  each  month.     Gd.  monthly.     Subscription  per  volume,  4d. 

THE  "INDISPENSABLE"  BICYCLISTS"  HANDBOOK.  A  complete  cyclopcedia  on  the  subject.  By 
Henry  Stur.mey.  Fully  illustrated  descriptions  aud  dissertations  on  the  Machines  now  before  the  public.  A 
few  copies  of  the  last  edition  still  in  stock.     300  Pa^es.     100  Illustrations.     Is.,  by  post  Is.  4d. 

THE  TRICYCLISTS'   "INDISPENSABLE"   ANNUAL  AND  HANDBOOK.     A  guide  to  the   Pastime,  and 

complete  cyclopaedia  on  the  subject.  By  Henry  Stdriiey.  The  most  complete  and  only  reliable  book  pub- 
lished dealing  solely  with  the  Tricycle  aud  Tricycliug.  Published  annually  m  April.  300  Pages.  250  Illustra- 
tions.    New  edition  for  1883  now  ready  ;  over  250  machines  described.     2s.,  post  free. 

"THE  CYCLIST  AND  WHEEL  WORLD  ANNUAL."  The  Book  of  the  Year.  Fullest  statistical  informa- 
tiou  concerning  all  branches  of  the  Sport.  Amusing  and  instructive  Articles,  <tc.,  &c.  Illustrated.  Edited 
by  C.  W.  Nairn  and  Henry  Stdrmey.  Published  annually  in  January.  250  Pages.  500  Illustrations.  Is., 
by  post  Is.  3d. 

"PRINCIPLES  OF  TRAINING"  for  Amateur  Athletes.  With  Special  Regard  to  Bicyclists.  By 
H.  L.  CoRTis  (Amateur  Champiou  at  all  distances,  ISSO,  and  the  only  rider  who  has  ever  accomplished  20 
miles  within  the  hour).     Illustrated.    Price  Is,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

THE  "  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  BICYCLING  ;  '  or,  How  to  Become  a  Bicyclist.  By  Henry  Sturmey. 
No  possessor  of  a  bicycle,  or  intending  rider,  should  be  without  this  work.     Price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

"  THE  CYCLIST  XMAS  NUMBER  ''  for  1882.  Printed  in  gold  and  colours.  Tales,  humorous  Sketches, 
and  Verses  of  all  descriptions.  Nearly  70  humorous  and  other  Illustrations  and  Double  Illustrated  Supple- 
meut.     Price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

"  NAUTICUS  IN  SCOTLAND."  An  illustrated  descriptive  account  of  a  Tour  on  a  Tricycle  of  nearly 
2,500  miles  in  Scotland,  forming  an  accurate  Guide  to  the  Country,  and  an  interesting,  instructive,  and  amus- 
mg  narrative.     Cloth,  uemy  8vo.     Thirty  Illustrations.     Price  Is.  6d.  ;  cheap  edition  m  paper  covers,  3s. 

Reprints  from  The  Tricyclist. 

No.T     THE   "HUMBER"   TRICYCLE,   and    How   to    Ride    it. 

No.  2.     THE  "COVENTRY  ROTARY"  TRICYCLE,  No.  1,  and  How  to  Ride  it.     By  G.    L.   Hillier  and 

Henry  Stur.mey.     Id.,  by  post  l.Jd. 

No.  3.  THE  "CHALLENGE  No.  1,"  and  How  to  Ride  it.  By  G.  L.  Hillier  and  Henry  Sturmey. 
Id.,  by  post  l.Jd. 

No.  4.    THE  "  OMNICYCLE,  and  How  to  Ride  it,  will  shortly  follow. 


ILIFFE  &  SON,  Printers  and  Engravers,  Covh-ntry,  Printers  of  all  the  above  works,  are  prepared  to 
estimate  for,  and  execute  in  the  best  stvle,  Printing  of  all  descriptions  ;  Bookwork,  Magazmes,  Pamphlets, 
Trade  Catalogues,  Price  Lists,  &c  ,  <fec.     Estimates  on  application. 

"THE  WHEELMAN."  The  First  and  Only  American  Monthly  Cycling  Magazine.  8o  Pages,  large 
size.  Finely  illustrated.  Excellently  priuted.  Full  of  wit  and  huirour.  lat  of  each  month.  Is.,  post  free. 
Annual  subscription,  10s.  Gd.     Sole  British  Publishers,  Iliefe  &  Sturmey,  12,  Smithford  Street,  Coventry. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  No.  1 "  Viaduct, 

44,  46,  48,  50  inch,  complete  for  £7  7s. 


On 


SPECIFICATIONS. 

Stanley  or  Humber  head  and  neck;  handle  bar,  22  or  24 
hiches  wide,  wilh  ebony  or  rosewood  handles  ;  best  Lowmoor 
iron  forks;  large  flanged  hubs,  with  from  50  to  60  direct 
spokes  or  nuts  and  nipples  ;  case-hardened,  parallel  or  coned 
bearings  ■  best  lap-welded  backbone  ;  spoon  brake  ;  U  or  V 
steel  rims  ;  rubber  or  rat-trap  pedals  ;  hogskin  saddle  ;  solid 
leather  pocket  ;  patent  wrench  ;  oil  can  and  bell.  Painted  in 
two  colours.     If  with  single  or  double  ball  bearings,  20/-  extra. 


^"^^  .=«  stoiKi      Koduced  Price  of  Stand,  4/6. 

WicksteedN  Patent  Doi.ble-pm  pose  Stand.     Kedncea 


TRICYCLES  FROM  TWELVE  GOINEAS. 

Ditto  for  Boys&Gorlsfrom  3  Guineas. 

The  Original  and  Largest  Maimers  in  the  World  of  all 

PARTS,  FITTINGS,  &  SUNDRIES, 

Fop  either  Riders  or  Make  s. 
SEND    FOR   OUR   NEW    ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LIST. 

THOMAS""SilTH  &  SONS, 

Birmingham,  Coventry,  Leicester,  Bolton  &  Manchester. 

LONDON  BRANCH-61,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.G. 

ESTABLISHED  1848. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
IL.OOXSL     IIESXZ,ES. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  BICYCLE  AT  A  MODERATE  PRICE. 

WHERE  CAN  I  GET  IT  ?     WHY,  FROM 

WILLIAM  -  ANDREWS, 

5,   STEELHOUSE   LANE,   BIRMINGHAM. 


The  cheapest  Machine  is  not  that  which  can  be  sold  at  the  lowest  price,  but  a  thoroughly  well- 
built  sound  Machine,  made  to  the  requirements  of  the  owner,  without  unnecessary  expenditure  in 
decoration,  will  be  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  to  both  manufacturer  and  buyer. 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  do  not  send  at  once  for  a  Price  List  and  Full  Particulars  to  the  above  address. 

SPECIALITY  : 

MACHINES  BUILT  TO   OWNERS   IDEAS. 

ANDRE\A/S'  PATENT  Latest  Improvements  in   Bicycles, 
viz.,  NEW  NECK  AND   PATENT  PEDAL. 


THE  '  CYCLISTS'  *  TRODSER  *  FASTENERS 

Enable  Bicyclists  and  Tricyclists  to  ride  in  Trousers  in  all  weathers  without  inconvenience.     Cannot 
rust ;  do  not  spoil  the  trousers  ;  can  be  put  on  in   a  second,  and  detached  as  quickly  ;  and  can  be 

carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

Directions  for  Use. — Place  the  hand  upon  the  ankle,  fold  the  trouser  over  in  one  fold,  and  fix 
the  Fastener  across  so  as  to  hold  it  in  position  ;  securing  one  end  first,  and  then  the  other. 

ONE    PENNY    EACH.      The  most  useful  Novelty  of  the  year. 

To  be  obtained  of  all  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom;  or  Wholesale  from  The  Cyclist  Office,  Coventry. 

SAMPLE     PAIR,    POST     FKEE,    THKEE     STAMPS. 


TO    CYCLISTS,    COMMERCIAL    TRAVELLERS    &    TOURISTS. 

THE   ROADS  oTTnGLANI)  AND  WALES. 

Containing  an  original  description  of  the  contour  and  surface,  with  mileage,  of  the  main  (direct  and 
principal  cross)  Roads  in  England,  Wales,  and  part  of  Scotland,  with  detailed  Index  to  about  7,000 
names.     Also  a  List  of  Hotels  and  Inns  in  each  town  suitable  for  Cyclists.      By  CHAS.   HOWARD. 

Red  cloth,  limp.      Price  55. 

LETTS,  SON  &  Co.,  Limited,  London  Bridge,   E.G. 
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Reduced  Price  List  sent  free. 
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WHAT  ARE  WE  ? 


THE  "  we  "  in  the  present  case  does  not  mean 
the  mysterious  editorial  party,  nor  yet  wheel- 
men at  large,  but  must  be  taken  to  mean 
bicycles  and  tricycles.  Notwithstanding  that 
two  of  the  most  learned  judges  on  the  bench,  after 
mature  consideration  and  much  argument  on  both 
sides,  decided  that  "we"  were  "carriages"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Highways  Act,  it  is  for  ever  cropping 
up  as  a  defence  set  forth  by  cyclists  who  have  been 
taken  "red-handed  "  on  the  path,  or  in  some  other 
unorthodox  or  illegal  position,  that  "  we  "  are  not 
"  carriages."  We  confess  that  we  cannot  see  what 
is  to  be  gained  by  proving — even  if  it  could  be  done — 
that  a  bicycle  or  tricycle  is  not  a  "  carriage  "  legally. 
It  seems  to  us  that  if  we  sacrifice  this  point  we  are 
at  the  mercy  of  every  careless  rascal  who  drives  a 
vehicle  on  the  high  road,  and  goodness  knows  that, 
even  in  the  present  day,  after  some  fifteen  years  of 
life,  the  cycle  is  by  no  means  generally  recognised  as 
a  legitimate  means  of  travel  or  as  a  vehicle  having 
equal  and  undoubted  rights  of  road.  The  case 
which  suggests  our  article  this  month  is  one  just 
tried  at  the  Chiselhurst  Petty  Sessions,  Kent,  and  in 
which  a  barrister,  Mr.  Martin  Luther  Rouse,  was  sum- 
moned under  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act  for  pushing 
a  tricycle  on  the  trotpath  on  Chiselhurst  Hill.  Mr. 
Rouse's  argument  was,  that,  although  a  tricycle 
might  be  a  "  carriage  "  when  it  was  being  ridden,  yet 
when  it  was  merely  pushed  it  ceased  to  be  so.  The 
point,  as  Lord  Chancellor  Grossmith  says  in 
"  lolanthe,"  is  a  "  nice  one,"  but  even  if  it  had  been 
pushed  to  the  point  of  success,  we  cannot  see  how 
cycling  would  have  been  benefited.  In  being  a 
"  carriage  "  in  law  consists  our  great  safeguard.  If 
we  waive  that  point,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
establish  it  in  law  that  "  we  "  are  not  a  "  carriage," 
we  are  liable  to  receive  damage  without  recompense, 
being  reduced,  in  fact,  to  the  "  on  sufferance  "  clause, 
which  affects  the  use  of  the  high  road  by  oxen  and 
other  animals.  Fortunately  for  cycling,  as  we  think, 
Mr.  Rouse  was  within  the  Metropolitan  Police 
district,  and  there  it  is  very  clearly  stated  that  to 
trundle  a  hoop,  or  propel  a  wheel  or  any  similar 
thing  on  a  footpath,  is  illegal.  T'le  old  Highways 
Act  of  William  IV.  prohibits  "  carriages  "  only  from 
going  on  the  footpath,  and  it  was  no  doubt  with  this 
Act  in  his  mind  that  Mr.  Rouse  made  his  defence  on 
a  "  point  of  law."  He  was  defeated,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  but  we  are  also  glad  to  record  that  the  Bromley 
magistrates  decided  the  case  on  its  merits  as  regards 
the  amount  of  the  fine,  the  "great  unpaid  "  thereby 
setting  an  example  which  might  well  be  follov.ed  by 
the  very  "largely  paid"  stipendiaiy  who  rules  the  roost 


at  Hammersmith  and  Wandsworth.  To  ride  a  cycle 
of  any  kind  on  a  path  anywhere  is  unpardonable. 
To  push  a  cycle  on  the  footway  in  Regent  Street  is 
equally  so,  but  to  do  such  an  action  on  a  compara- 
tively deserted  rural  footpath  whei'e  the  adjoining 
road  is  badly  stoned,  as  was  the  case  at  Chiselhurst 
Hill,  was  really  no  offence  in  equity,  though  it  was 
undoubtedly  so  in  law.  The  magistrates  took  this 
view  of  the  case  and  inflicted  a  nominal  penalty  of 
(3ne  shilling  only,  thereby  showing  their  sound  com- 
mon sense  and  doing  much  to  counterbalance  the 
irritating  feeling  caused  in  cyclists'  breasts  by  mani- 
fest hard  usage  elsewhere.  It  is  monstrous, 
however,  that  'a  respectable  citizen  should  be 
dragged  like  a  felon  to  a  police  court  for  such  a  trivial 
offence  as  pushing  a  tricycle  on  a  country  footpath. 
No  person  could  have  been  inconvenienced  thereby. 
It  is  within  the  power,  however,  of  any  metropolitan 
constable  to  take  into  custody  any  person  whom  he 
may  see  committing  an  offence  against  the  Act  under 
which  the  "Force"  is  constituted,  and  which 
offences  range  from  murder  to  shaking  a  doormat 
after  8  a.m.  It  is  to  the  sensible  courtesy,  however, 
of  the  Commissioner  that  we  owe  it  that  instead  of 
being  dragged  oft"  to  durance  vile,  names  and  ad- 
dresses only  are  taken  for  small  offences.  Surely  on 
a  deserted  country  footpath  a  pushed  tricvcle  might 
be  allowed  as  well  as  the  equally  illegal  pushed  per- 
ambulator, whilst  both  ought  to  be  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  footpath  in  crowded  thoroughfares.  Our 
police  "  authorities,"  as  a  rule,  will  be  found  far  more 
amenable  to  reason  than  our  magistrates,  and,  as 
with  them  rests  the  preliminary  steps,  we  feel  sure 
that  a  modest  suggestion  from  the  Bicycle  Union 
that  a  difference  should  be  drawn  between,  say. 
Regent  Street  and  Chiselhurst  Hill,  would  have  a 
salutary  eff"ect.  We  know  in  our  own  case  that, 
having  been  stopped  on  a  solitary  country  road  by  a 
horse  policeman  for  not  having  a  lamp  alight  on  our 
tricycle  on  a  bright  moonlight  night,  a  polite  note  to 
the  authorities  reminding  them  that  only  "  bicycles  " 
were  included  in  the  county  bye-laws  brought  an 
equally  polite  reply  that  the  patrol  was  wrong  and 
'•  no  further  steps  "  would  be  taken  in  the  matter. 
We  have  wandered  somewhat  from  our  subject,  how- 
ever, which  was  on  the  all-important  question. 
'■  What  are  we  ?  "  "  We  "  are  a  "  carriage."  Hear 
the  words  of  v/isdom  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Justice  Mellor  in  March,  1879,  anent  a  bicycle.  He 
said,  "  I  think  it  was  a  carriage  driven  by  the  person 
who  propelled  it."  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  following  his 
"learned  brother,"  says:  —  "A  bicycle  is  clearly 
within  the  term,   '  an^•  sort  of  cari'iage.'     It  come3 


A  TRUSTY  TRICYCLE. 


fairly  within  the  desrription  of  a  '  carriage  '  propelled 
by  the  rider  by  his  own  feet.  I  should  say  it  is 
utterly  immaterial  what  the  motive  power  is,  whether 
steam  machinery  or  animal  life."  Mr.  C.  E.Taylor, 
the  present  hon.  sec.  of  the  Athenjeum  B.C.,  at  a 
cost  of  some  £'120  out  of  his  private  pocket,  obtained 
this  decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  we  trust 
cyclists  will  rest  content  with  it.  The  small  privilege 
of  pushing  cycles  on  the  paths  outside  the  nietro- 
■politan  police  area — even  if  allowed  to  continue  after 
being  established,  which  is  doubtful — would  be  deai'ly 
bought  by  a  total  loss  of  our  rights  of  road,  which 
would  ensue  were  we  to  lose  our  status  as  a  "  car- 
riage." In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Taylor 
has  never  received  the  recognition  he  deserves  from 
the  wheel  community  for  his  disinterested  conduct 
on  the  memorable  occasion  when  he  obtained  for  us 
from  the  then  Court  of  Qneen"s  Bench  the  ruling 
referred  to.     Mr.  Tavlor's  brake  broke  on    Musv,cll 


Hill,  his  machine  naturally  bolted  ;  he  unfortu- 
nately struck  a  bricklayer  in  the  back,  was  badly 
thrown  and  smashed  his  bike.  The  result  was, 
first,  his  own  doctor's  bill ;  secondly,  an  action  for 
damages  by  the  bricklayer,  which  Mr.  Taylor  lost; 
thirdly,  he'had  to  buy  a  new  machine ;  and  fourthly, 
as  if  to  add  insult  to  injury,  he  was  summoned  by  the 
police  for  "  furious  riding."  This  was  too  much  for 
the  "  British  Lion "  spirit  dormant  in  the  meek 
breast  of  Charley  Taylor,  and,  as  he  informed  us, 
with  no  particular  desire  to  prove  a  bicycle  was  not 
a  carriaj^e,  he  determined  to  make  the  police,  who 
were  so  inconsiderate  as  to  sununon  a  man  for  a  pure 
accident,  prove  their  case.  He  therefore  appealed 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Thus  indirectly 
cycling  gained  ;  and  we  can  only  suggest  to  litigious 
w-heelmen  the  old  proverb,  "Let  well  alone."  "We" 
are  a  "  carriage,"  we  are  !  we  are  !  we  are  ! 
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An  Incident  in  Russian  Life.     By  "  Remus." 
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ii  K  I  ADIA,  i'0!(s/i^i7,  get  thee  mounted.  What 
thinkest  thou  of  my  new  iarantass, 
brought  all  the  way  from  England,  from 
Coventry  ?  " 

"  But  thou  hast  a  long  way  before  thee,  Ivan, 
lad,  the  horses  are  fresh,  and  they  will  take  thee 
the  twenty  versts  between  this  and  Klopsk  in  two 
hours." 

"  Nay,  nay  !  My  trusty  tricycle  will  do  it  in  less. 
The  track  is  hard"  and  smooth  ;  five  degrees  of  frost 
make  the  hardest  in  the  universe,  roads  which  in 
summer  are  the  worst  in  the  world.  Nadia,  hast 
thou  the  twins  safe  ?  A  drink  of  vodka,  Nikon  "  and 
so  saying  he  mounts  the  near  side  saddle  of  the 
machine,  tosses  some  na-chai,  or  tea-money,  to  the 
servants,  draws  his  belt  tighter,  adjusts  his  fur  cap, 
and  they  bowl  merrily  down  the  plank  road  of  the 
village. 

"  May  thy  angel  protect  thee !  "  shouts  Nikon 
after  them."'  The  moon  is  up,  and  may  he  keep  the 
golded  Hag  fast  in  the  frozen  sea  !  " 

On  they  glide  past  the  Elder's  House  of  notched 
pine  logs,  past  the  whisky  slop,  which  alone  shows 
any  signs  of  life,  past  the  church  with  its  green  roof, 
white  walls,  and  gilt  cross.  With  a  bump  the  plank- 
in  ^  ends,  and  they  are  on  the  hard,  smooth  snow- 
road.  They  plunge  into  a  dark  pine  wood,  out 
again  into  the  open, — a  frozen  lake  on  one  side,  and 
a  dark  fringe  of  forest  with  its  foreground  of  white, 
and  blue  black  sky  beyond,  on  the  other.  Ten 
versts  are  left  behind,  ten  remain  in  front. 

"Hist!"  says  Nadia,  suddenly,  "heard'st  thou 
that  ?  " 

"  What!  "    he  replies. 

"  There  !  There  it  is  again  ;  "  and  a  strange  mur- 
muring sound  is  borne  upon  the  breeze,  plays 
for  a  moment  round  his  anxious  ears,  and  floats 
away  among  the  pines  beyond.  "  It  is  the  wind," 
he  mutters,  and  puts  more  pressure  on  the  treadles. 


The  weird  murmuring  grows  more  decided. 

"  Ivan,"  she  gasps,  "  is  it  ?  "  And  the  long  low 
howl  of  the  forest  wolf  comes  up  from  the  distance 
of  the  lake.  Faster  flies  the  tricycle,  but,  relentless 
as  the  snows  of  Perm,  nearer  and  louder  come  the 
grating  cries  caused  by  the  advancing  wolves. 

"They  are  out  in  packs,  Nadia,  voushka,  work  for 
thy  life  !'"  He  looks  back  down  the  lake,  black  as 
night.  Three  more  versts  are  passed,  and  the  fore- 
most wolf  scrambles  up  the  bank,  on  to  the  rack 
behind  them.  On,  on  for  thy  lives  !  But  the 
wolves  are  gaining,  though  the  mad  double  pressure 
causes  the  v.-heels  to  revolve  at  a  pace  at  which  no 
tricycle  ever  went  before.  A  loose  stone,  a  half 
embedded  log,  or  a  mound  of  snow^,  and  their  doom 
would  be  sealed.  He  is  tiring  of  the  fearful  exertion. 
Five  more  versts  between  this  and  safety  ;  will  he 
last  the  distance  ?  Will  the  machine  stand  the 
strain  ?  Slowly  and  surely  closer  come  the  wolves. 
He  looks  round  at  the  advancing  pack,  countless  as 
the  Golden  Horde  in  the  days  of  the  great  Cham. 

"  I  am  exhausted,"  cries  Nadia,  "  I  cannot  go 
another  yard."  "  Keep  on,  keep  on  for  thy  life," 
he  shrieks.  "Three  more  versts  and  we  are  saved." 
But  she  cannot,  and,  her  assistance  gone,  the  wolves 
are  within  a  hundred  -s-ards.  He  draws  his  revolver 
from  his  pocket.  Bang  !  Bang  !  Bang  !  and  at  each 
discharge  a  wolf  bites  the  snow.  It  scarcely  delays 
them.  A  few  of  the  foremost  snatch  a  morsel  of 
their  late  companions,  and  press  on  again  after  the 
fugitives.  Nadia  reloads  the  revolver.  Again  he 
empties  it  among  their  foes  ;  but  still  the  wolves 
creep  up  like  the  tide.  They  are  nearly  alongside. 
There  is  but  one  more  verst  to  go.  Will  nothing 
stay  them,  if  only  for  a  dear  second  ? 

"  Motherkin,"  he  shouts,  "  the  twins  must  go  !  " 
and  with  an  anguished  shriek  she  drops  little  Vanka 
to  the  ground.  A  frightful  yell  of  exultation,  an 
angry    snarling,  and  Vanka  has    gone  to  the   Holy 
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Isles.     A  few  priceless  yards  have  been  f:;ained. 

"  Now  the  other,"  he  j^asps  ;  and  little  Lousha 
stays  the  pack  for  a  precious  moment. 

"  Slava  Bogii  I  "  he  cries,  "  The  church  is  in  sij,'ht ; 
one  more  effort  and  we  shall  reach  the  planking." 

With  one  last  aj^onised  endea\'our  she  feels  the 
pedals  aj^ain.  Her  brain  reels.  Sick  with  exertion, 
but  fired  with  hope,  he  fires  the  last  round  amid  the 
pack  of  panting  fiends.  It  stops  them  for  a  second — 
but  only  a  second.  Fifty  more  strokes  and  the 
planking  will  be  reached.  Ten  !  twenty  !  thirty  ! 
forty  !  He  dashes  his  useless  weapon  full  in  the  face 
of  the  gaunt  wolf  almost  alongside  them.  The  lights 
ot  the  whisky  shop  gleam  in  his  eyes.  "  Help  !  "  he 
shrieks.       One    more   frantic    plunge    and  —  crash  ! 


The'  wheel  catches  on  the  edging  of  the  plank  road, 
describes  a  semi-circle  in  the  air,  throws  them  over 
on  their  faces,  and  coming  down  plump  upon  them 
covers  them  completely,  while  the  tront  wheel,  canted 
up  in  the  air,  revolves  with  frightful  velocity.  The 
pack  halts.  No  horses  !  No  flesh  !  The  rotating 
wheel  scares  them,  and  rubs  the  skin  from  the  nose 
of  one  more  inquisitive  than  the  rest.  They  draw 
back.  The  whisky  drinkers  are  turning  out  with 
shouts  and  torches.  With  a  low  growl  of  baffled 
rage  the  pack  turns,  rolls  swiftly  back,  and  is  lost  in 
the  black  depths  of  the  forest,  leaving  the  riders 
lying  still  upon  the  white  snow,  helpless,  senseless, 
twinless,  but  saved  ! 

Remus. 
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AN     EASTER     TOUR. 


HoRNSEY,  Harrow,  Uxbridge,  Slough,  Reading,  Calne,  Devizes,  Salisbury,  Ringwood,  Bournemouth' 
Southampton,  Winchester,  Alton,  Guildford,  Ripley,  Kingston,  Richmond,  Hampstead,  Hornsey. 


A  MEMBER  of  the    London    Tricycle    Club 

j)^      started   from    Hornsey,   as    arranged,    at 

M^^     9    a.m.    on    Good    Friday    morning,    the 

^    '        weather  lieing  brilliantly  fine,  and  the  sun 

shining  brightly,  although  the  fresh   Easterly  wind 

was  bitter  cold. 

The  route  chosen  was  up  Muswell  Hill,  along 
Fortis  Green,  through  Fiiichley,  and  on  to  Hcndon 
and  the  Hyde  (7  miles).  Turning  sharp  to  the  left, 
the  lanes  were  followed  via  Kingsbury  to  Harrow 
(10-5  miles)  and  Pinner  (13:^  miles),  thence  to 
Hillingdon  (20-7  miles),  debouching  into  the  main 
Bath  road  at  Slough. 

At  the  milestone  showing  London  24  miles,  and 
Maidenhead  2,  Stanton's  log  attached  to  the  machine 
showed  exactly  32  miles  had  been  traversed  from 
Hornsey.  The  roads  through  the  lanes  were  all 
that  could  be  desired  as  soon  as  the  Hyde  was 
passed.  This  point  was  reached  at  12.40.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  there  was  no  intention  during  the 
tour  to  scorch  along,  but  to  ride  comfortably  on- 
ward, surveying  the  ever  changing  s,cenes,  and 
revelling  in  the  delights  of  the  country. 

A  stay  was  made  at  the  Bear,  at  Maidenhead,  for 
dinner,  but  the  accommodation  given  is  not  very 
worthy  of  particular  comment,  unlike  most  of  the 
houses  stayed  at  en  route.  An  hour's  halt  was 
made.  Distance  34:^  miles. 
■  After  starting,  the  steep  hill  through  the  town  was 
ridden  easily,  although  the  machine  was  geared  up 
from  50  to  60.  At  the  47th  milestone  from  London, 
9  from  Newbury,  and  8  from  Reading,  Stanton's  log 
showed  55  miles. 

A  stoppage  for  tea  was  made  at  the  Bacon  Arms 
Hotel,  Newbury  (recommended).  Distance  from 
Hornsey  64^  miles.  The  landlady  very  kindly 
deferred  their  own  tea  so  as  to  let  me  have  mine 
without  delay,  which  was  very  good  and  cheap, 
much  below  the  C.T.C.  tariff  for  a  similar  tea. 
Arri\'ed  4.55,  and  stayed  just  about  an  hour.  Had 
previously  passed  through  Twyford  and  Reading 
without  stopping,  being  pleasantly   surprised  at  the 


latter  place  to  get  through  without  touching  the 
roads  where  the  tram  lines  run. 

As  the  sun  went  down  it  became  bitterly  cold,  and 
a  hole  in  the  thumb  of  my  glove  made  itself  very 
evident.  After  leaving  Newbury  my  intention  was 
to  get  to  Bath,  but  this  was  afterwards  changed  to 
Chippenham,  so  as  to  do  just  100  miles  in  the  day. 
I  went  on  through  Hungerford,  and  stayed  for  a  few 
moments  at  Marlborough  about  3  p.m.  for  a  glass  of 
warm  grog,  and  the  landlord  (assumed)  seemed  to 
think  it  was  a  most  extraordinary  idea  to  go  on  to 
Chippenham  that  time  of  night. 

Just  before  reaching  Marlborough,  while  passing 
through  Savernake  Forest,  I  had  a  slight  scare  from 
a  stag,  which  rushed  from  under  the  shadows  made 
by  the  moon  among  the  big  trees.  He,  however, 
seemed  to  feel  it  most  of  the  two.  It  was  peculiarly 
silent  and  lonely  while  passing  through  this  exten- 
sive forest,  and  the  bright  moon  made  the  shadows 
seem  blacker  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
I  was  riding  slowly  along  enjoying  the  silence  of 
the  night,  and  a  pipe  at  the  same  time.  Was 
amused  at  the  rapidity  with  which  I  got  prepared  for 
action  in  the  first  instinctive  movements  of  self- 
defence.     I  thought  it  was  a  man  rushing  upon  me. 

Anyone  seeing  Silbury  Hill  for  the  first  time  in 
clear  moonlight  must  feel  a  certain  amount  of  amaze- 
ment at  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  perfectly 
round  barrow  of  great  height  and  size,  looming  over- 
head like  a  mountain  peak  almost. 

Passing  over  Silbury  Down  the  wind,  which 
seemed  to  freshen,  came  sheer  over  the  Moor,  cut- 
ting like  a  keen  knife,  and  was  almost  unbearably 
cold.  It  was  a  very  severe  frost,  and  the  breath 
congealed  on  my  beard  till,  when  stroked,  it  actually 
crackled.  I  put  a  handkerchief  beneath  my  cap  to 
shade  off  the  cold  wind  from  the  side  of  my  face, 
and  almost  in  a  moment  it  became  as  stiff  as  a 
board,  espeAally  where  I  held  the  corner  in  my 
teeth.  I  now  flew  along  at  a  great  rate  to  keep 
warm,  but  in  spite  of  every  effort  this  was  impos- 
sible. 
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Just  before  this  I  had  stopped  at  a  roadside  inn 
for  some  biscuits  and  cheese  by  way  of  supper,  as  I 
still  had  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  to  go  before 
reaching  Chippenham. 

I  reached  Calne — 94J  miles  from  Hornsey — about 
10  p.m.,  and  on  finding  a  warm  fire  and  a  comfort- 
able room  at  the  White  Hart,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
town,  my  intentions  changed ;  and,  in  view  of  the 
bitter  cold,  the  strange  road,  and  more  especially  of 
the  comfortable  surroundings  and  the  very  pretty 
sweet-spoken  young  daughter  of  the  house,  I  deter- 
mined to  remain  where  I  was,  and  let  '•  the  centuiy  " 
go  once  more.  I  accordingly  placed  the  faithful 
"  Cheylesmore"  in  a  dry  stable,  and  subsided  into  an 
easy  chair  before  the  big  fire,  "  as  right  as  nine- 
pence." 

A  fire  in  the  bedroom  was  suggested,  banked  up 
sj  as  to  last  all  night  (which  it  did),  and  I  retired  in 
due  timet  sleeping  like  the  pi'overbial  top. 

The  road,  although  monotonously  level  as  a  rule 
— a  thing  I  abominate,  much  preferring  ups  and 
downs — wa.';  simply  splendid  as  regards  surface,  ex- 
cept at  scarcely  noticeable  intervals. 

Saturday,  24th  March. — Rose  refreshed,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  any  inkling  of-  fatigue  from  the  pre- 
vious da\-'s  ride,  and  walked  half-a-mile  or  so  down 
the  town — which  seems  somewhat  old — to  buy  a  more 
perfect  pair  of  gloves,  and  secured  a  pair  lined  with 
sheep's  wool  for  2S.,  capitally  made,  and  exceedingly 
warm  and  comfortable.  Returned  to  a  good  break- 
fast of  bacon  and  eggs.  Total  cost,  excluding 
liquors,  but  including  banked  up  fire,  was  5s.  6d., 
which  I  look  on  as  being  very  moderate  indeed,  being 
below  the  C.T.C.  tariff.  I  can  strongly  recommend 
the  White  Hart,  Calne,  on  all  points. 

At  9.50  I  started  up  the  somewhat  rough  surfaced 
hill,  just  opposite  the  White  Hart,  towards  Rode  (6^^ 
miles),  and  soon  had  the  pleasure  (sic)  of  walking — 
one  might  almost  say  clambering — up  the  hill  to 
Devizes  (8  miies),  and  on  passing  through  the  town 
and  coming  to  a  cross  street  I  found  a  tricyclist 
from  Cirencester,  who  had  stopped  at  Chippenham 
the  night,  asking  his  way  to  the  road  over  Salisbury 
Plain,  and  as  I  was  going  the  same  way  we  went  on 
together  for  a  few  miles,  but  as  as  he  was  rather 
heavily  loaded,  and  could  not  get  on  very  well,  I 
found  him  drop  behind  at  a  long  hill,  so  I  went  on 
alone. 

At  the  milestone  showing  Sarum  15  miles  and 
Devizes  3  miles,  my  Stanton  log  indicated  16  miles 
from  Calne,  and  at  another  showing  Salisbury  (Sarum) 
9,  and  Devizes  14,  the  faithful  log  was  22  miles,  and 
I  may  dispose  of  the  log  by  saying  that  all  along  I 
found  it  to  most  accurately  record  the  distances 
along  the  straight  roads,  and  I  am  so  satisfied  with 
its  correctness  that  I  am  prepared  to  show  at  certain 
points  en  rout;  where  the  milestones  are  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  out  ! 

It  is  23  miles  from  De\izcs  to  Salisbury,  and  there 
is  not  a  single  inn  throughout  the  whole  journey.  I 
found  ice  from  the  ponds  a  very  good  substitute  for 
sjda  and  milk.  The  road  over  the  Plain  was  very 
extensively  strewn  with  loose  flints,  and  rather  rough 
in  places,  but  quite  rideablc.  It  struck  me,  however, 
that  Alps  would  be  a  more  appropriate  name  than 
Plain. 


I  went  to  the  C.T.C.  house  at  Salisbury  for 
dinner,  but  found  all  they  had  was  some  very  tough 
cold  beef,  and  a  quarter-cooked  ham,  which  was 
rejected  of  all  men.  This  was  most  unsatisfactory 
for  a  C.T.C.  hotel,  especially  on  a  day  in  the  Easter 
holidays,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  hope  the 
local  Consul  will  see  to  this. 

After  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain  I  started 
for  Ringwood,  through  Downton  (37  miles)  and 
Fordingbridge.  For  some  six  or  seven  miles  along 
this  part  of  the  journey  I  had  a  chevy  with  three 
bicyclists,  who  sought  to  pass,  and  eventually  did  so 
after  some  miles'  ti"ial,  owing,  I  may  claim,  to  the 
road  being  covered  with  loose  gravel.  They,  how- 
ever, had  to  pull  up  too,  as  I  ran  into  Ringwood 
within  two  minutes  of  their  arrival,  and  found  them 
at  the  White  Hart — C.T.C. — there,  the  place  I  had 
fixed  upon  as  my  stopping  place  for  the  night  when 
I  left  Calne  in  the  morning,  as  I  wished  to  have  a 
saunter  through  the  New  Forest  on  the  morrow,  not 
wishing  to  reach  Bournemouth  till  later  in  the  after- 
noon— oh  Easter  Sunday — having  no  "  Sunday 
clothes  !" 

I  had  a  steak  from  a  esh-caught  salmon  for  tea, 
and  had  a  comfortable  w  heel  round  the  neighbour- 
hood afterv.ards,  lulled  by  the  murmur  of  the 
rippling  Avon,  where  the  salmon  had  been  captured. 
Distance  from  the  White  Hart,  at  Calne,  to  Ring- 
wood,  exactly  49  miles,  and  the  subsequent  ride  around 
added  up  the  day's  distance  to  51^  miles.  Weather 
still  lovely,  and  not  so  cold.  Wind  had  changed, 
and  was  again  favourable. 

Persons  staying  at  the  White  Hart  are  allowed  to 
fish  for  salmon,  trout,  and  grayling  in  preserved 
water  for  5s.  a  day.  A  salmon  weighing  33lbs  was, 
so  I  was  told,  caught  by  a  visitor  only  the  other  day. 
Hotel  can  be  recommended  as  very  comfortable 
but  C.T.C.  members  would  do  well  to  see  that  they 
only  pay  C.T.C.  tariff,  as  I  was  overcharged,  but  did 
not  bother  to  contest  it.  There  had  that  day  been 
a  c!iange  of  landlord,  and  possibly  he  overlooked  it. 
Bill  for  tea,  bed,  fire  in  bedroom,  and  attendance, 
was  8s.  6d.,  with  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

Sunday,  25TH. — Started  about  10,  a  most  lovely 
morning,  and  much  warmer,  for  a  solitary  roam 
through  the  New  Forest,  and  had  a  good  time,  saun- 
tering on  slowly  revolving  wheels  to  Burley,  and 
winding  along  the  forest  roads,  revelling  in  the 
silence,  only  broken  by  the  sweet  songs  of  the  larks 
and  other  feathered  songsters  of  the  grove.  It  must 
be  9.  lovely  place  when  the  vegetation  is  further 
advanced,  the  heather  and  furze  in  full  bloonr, 
and  the  trees  in  leaf;  it  was\ery  enjoyable  as  it  war. 
Eventually  I  arrived  at  Christchurch,  vvhere  I  could 
only  get  cold  meat  for  dinner,  for  which  I  was 
charged  3s.  4d.  This  was  not  at  the  C.T.C.  hotel, 
which  is  a  small  inn  only,  at  least  so  it  appears  from 
outside.  I  reached  Bournemouth  between  3  and  4 
p.m.,  and  rode  through  the  town  all  up  the  hill  to 
the  Pembroke  Hotel — C.T.C. — which  I  found  over- 
flowing, but  they  found  me  a  room  opposite,  in  a 
private  house.  This  was  held  as  an  off  day,  as  far 
as  riding  was  concerned,  only  2i\  miles  being  cov- 
ered. The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  in 
walking  about  the  pine  groves  for  which  the  town  is 
noted,  and   sitting  on  the   sands  watching  the  sea. 
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There  are  some  very  pretty  walks  and  drives  abovit 
Bournemouth.  I  noticed  a  very  good  idea  on  the 
pier  in  the  shape  of  shehered  seats,  liaving  glass 
windows  to  shade  those  sitting  down  from  the  wind. 

At  ordinary  times  the  Pembroke  would  be  a  very 
comfortable  stopping  place,  but  it  was  too  busy 
during  my  stay  for  this.  Ever3-body  was,  however, 
very  obliging. 

Easter  Monday.  —  After  a  capital  breakfast,  I 
started  for  a  ride  around,  and  saw  Dean  Park 
Ground,  where  the  tricycle  races  were  to  take  place 
in  the  afternoon.  The  track  was  in  Ai  condition, 
but  as  the  final  heat  in  the  tri.  race  was  not  until 
5.30  p.m.,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  stop  for 
it,  although  entered,  especially  as  there  were  only 
four  entries  and  nobody  of  any  account  to  compete 
with  ;  so  I  started  off  for  London  about  11  a.m.,  and 
rode  through  Christchurch,  viewing  the  ruins  of  the 
Nunnery  as  I  passed,  and  proceeded  by  a  very 
loose  forest  road  to  Lyndhurst.  I  met  a  hunt  on 
the  wa}-.  The  members  were  somewhat  motley,  but 
very  energetic.  It  began  to  snow  just  as  I  reached 
the  White  Swan  at  Lyndhui'st — a  little  inn — and  as 
the  landlady  informed  me  that  the  family  were  just 
on  the  point  of  sitting  down  to  dinner,  and  that  she 
could  spare  sufficient  for  me,  I  decided  to  make  the 
venture,  and  I  had  no  cause  to  regret  it,  for,  though 
served  in  a  veiy  rough  and  ready  style,  it  was  very 
good,  and  I  was  only  charged  is.  4d.  for  meat,  two 
vegetables,  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  pint  of  bitter. 
I  often  find  that  at  small  inns  like  tliis  one  gets 
very  well  served.  On  leaving  here,  there  were  two 
horsemen  just  leaving,  and  they  e\'idently  expected 
to  make  light  of  the  tricycle,  but  they  found  that  it 
was  vice  versa,  and,  thanks  to  a  splendid  road  and  a 
rear  wind,  I  soon  left  them  far  behind  :  also  two 
trotting  traps.  Having  got  up  steam,  I  pedalled 
along  at  a  fine  rate,  and  happening  to  look  behind 
I  saw  a  party  of  bicyclists  riding  ventre  a  terre,  and 
seemingly  bent  on  passing;  not  for  Joseph  !  Away 
we  went,  and  they  found  it  difficult  to  lessen  the 
gap.  Arriving  at  a  village,  however,  with  cross 
roads,  I  hesitated,  as  1  wanted  to  turn  off  for  Win- 
chester. They  fiew  past  during  this  pause.  Oh  ! 
blow  the  road,  I  thought,  and  away  I  went  after 
them,  and  before  long  caught  them  up,  and,  after  a 
good  struggle,  passed  them  and  got  ahead.  We 
then  slowed  up  by  mutual  consent,  and  I  found  I 
had  come  out  of  ni)-  way.  They  were  Templars, 
and  one  was  Mr.  Gossett  on  a  geared-down  tri.  If 
he  gets  a  racing  machine  this  season,  he  will  be  well 
to  the  front  in  any  race  he  may  go  for,  for  how  he 
can  pedal  ! — his  feet  were  almost  invisible.  Looked 
at  log,  and  found  I  had  come  eight  miles  four  fur- 
longs from  Lyndhurst,  and  had  been  exactly  32 
minutes  since  leaving  the  place  where  I  had  dined. 

Botn-nemouth  to  Lyndhurst  iSrJ^  miles.  Road 
very  loose  in  places,  after  passing  Homesley. 

Just  after  leaving  Southampton  I  began  to  meet 
parties  of  roughs  and  trotters  returning  from  a 
trotting  meeting  at  Winton,  and  was  very  glad  when 
I  cleared  them  all.  It  was  snowing  hard  at  intervals 
by  this  time,  and  the  cold  was  severe,  while  the 
wind  began  to  be  rather  troublesome. 

Had  tea  at  Otterburn,  35  miles  fmm  Bourne,  and 
then  went  on  through  Winchester  without  stopping, 


and  took  the  lower  road,  which  is  said  to  be  less 
hilly.  After  passing  through  Alrcsford  the  snow 
came  down  heavily,  the  load  being  covered  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches  in  some  places,  and  I 
therefore  hastened  along  to  Alton,  where  I  had 
determined  to  stay  the  night.  Got  to  Alton  shortly 
after  8  p.m.,  and  put  up  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  which  I 
found  to  be  very  comfortable  indeed.  Day's  dis- 
tance, including  circuit  about  Bournemouth,  62 
miles.  Had  an  entertaining  evening  with  some 
local  politicians. 

Tuesday. — Had  breakfast  and  started  on  the 
home  stretch,  via  Farnham  (g  miles),  and  gradually 
mounted  the  Hog's  Back,  the  wind  abeam.  Reach- 
ing the  descent,  I  had  a  splendid  run  down  into 
Guildford.  Had  to  walk  the  High  Street  (paved),  and 
I  now  found  that  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto  been 
only  partially  ahead,  was  dead  in  front,  and  from 
this  point  it  was  all  collar  work  all  the  way  home. 
Oh  !  the  beastly  wind  !  It's  very  silly  to  '•  cuss  it," 
but  who  can  help  that  when  it  blows  strong  in  front  ? 
In  due  time  I  reached  the  Anchor  at  Ripley,  and 
had  a  capital  steak,  which  was  much  needed. 
Curiously  examined  the  Visitors'  Book,  and  found 
all  the  names  of  noted  cyclists.  Nearly  1,000  cyclists 
have  patronised  the  little  old-fashioned  inn  since 
the  ist  of  January.     Alton  to  Ripley  24}  miles. 

The  remainder  of  the  road  through  Ksher,  Kings- 
ton, Richmond,  Kew,  Acton,  Harlcsden,  Child's 
Hill,  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and  Crouch  End  needs 
no  particular  comment ;  but  I  must  say  that  after 
passing  Esher  Common  the  surface  is  such  as  to  be 
a  positive  disgrace  to  any  civilised  country ;  it  is 
simply  vile,  being  full  of  hideous  jarring  holes  and 
jagged  rocks.  It  is  all  due  to  crass  ignorance,  not 
to  the  amount  of  traffic.  On  Hampstead  Heath 
n^.et  a  drunken  party  of  men  and  women,  who  had  ex- 
changed head-gear,  and  were  yelling  some  lugubrious 
ditty  in  chorus.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  this  class  of 
people  will  make  themselves  such  eyesores  to 
others.    . 

After  a  laborious  grind  against  the  wind,  home 
was  reached  at  last  (56^  miles  from  Alton). 

Machine  ridden,  a  5oiii.  "  Imperial  Che\'lesniore," 
geared  up  to  syin.  (not  6oin.j,  with  5in.  cranks, 
and  it  served  me  most  satisfactorily  in  every  respect, 
not  a  single  adjustment  even  being  necessary,  and 
nothing  going  wrong  but  one  unimportant  nut  which 
came  loose.  Used  the  Arab  Cradle  spring,  which 
was  most  comfortable,  and  Lamplugh's long-distance 
saddle  made  the  sitting  accommodation  perfection, 
there  not  being  the  slightest  symptom  of  chafing, 
although  tliis  was  in  reality  the  first  start  of  riding 
any  distance  this  \ear. 

i  was  verv  fortunate  in  hotels  selected  for  stopping-  • 
places  for  the  night. 

As  a  rule  the  roads  were  very  good  indeed.  Even 
across  Salisbury  Plain,  especially  the  10  miles  or  so 
from  Devizes,  were  not  at  all  bad,  some  portions 
being  very  gocd  indeed.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
loose  stone  towards  Salisburj'.  Road  somewhat 
loose  between  Homesley  and  Lyndhurst  in  places. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  whole  route  from  the  Hyde, 
right  along  the  route  taken  until  Esher  Common  is 
reached  on  the  homeward  journey,  is  veiy  good  in- 
c'.ced.     Cyclists  living  in   these  country  towns  have 
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reason  to  be  thankful  for  their  good  roads. 

There  was  no  attempt  at  "records,"  but  I  simply 
rode  for  pleasure,  and  took  it  easily  and  comfortal:)ly, 
never  starting  till  fairly  late  in  the  morning.  The 
total  distance  traversed  was  264^  miles — excluding 
Easter  Sunday,  when  it  was  a  mere  saunter  through 


the  Forest — being  an  average  per  i^iding  day  of  66 
miles. 

Altogether  this  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  tours  I 
have  ever  had,  the  weather  being  so  very  favour- 
able. H.  S. 
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A  MORNING  in  June.  The  air  sweet  with 
the  smell  of  new  mown  hay,  and  here  and 
there  dashed  with  the  more  delicate  per- 
fume of  the  wild  rose  and  honeysuckle. 
The  soft  morning  breeze  wafting  the  glorious  chorus 
of  a  thousand  singing  birds,  high  over  which  sounds 
the  glad  carol  of  the  lark,  as  he  floats  through  "  the 
lazy  pacing  clouds,  and  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
air."  Dewdrops  hanging  to  every  leaflet ;  tears  left 
by  the  lonely  night,  which  presently  the  rising  sun 
will  kiss  away.  All  nature  in  its  softest  and  most 
pleasing  aspect  as  I  started  for  a  ride  round  the 
Antrim  Coast. 

The  route,  properly,  should  be  done  from  Port- 
rush  to  Larne,  but  my  journey  omitted  that  portion 
of  the  way  from  Portrush  to  Ballycastle,  as  I  was 
obliged,  from  circumstances,  to  strike  across  the 
country  from  Coleraine,  thus  leaving  out  the  best 
known  points  of  interest — viz.,  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, Dunluce,  and  Carrick  a-rede.  With  these, 
however,  I  was  already  more  than  familiar,  and  as 
they  are  so  generally  known,  I  need  not  describe 
them  again.  To  any  one  who  has  not  visited  these 
places,  they  will,  no  doubt,  offer  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions ;  but  the  beauties' of  the  Antrim  Coast  are  by 
no  means  exhausted  when  one  arrives' at  Ballycastle, 
and  the  road  par  excellence  for  the  cyclist  has  not 
even  then  begun.  From  Coleraine  across  direct  to 
Ballycastle — 19  miles — the  ride  is  uninteresting,  the 
road  level,  but  the  surface  indifferent,  and  the  way 
is  unenlivened  by  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  until  within 
a  mile  of  its  termination.  From  that  point,  this  is 
the  picture  :  A  landscape  sloping  gradually  down  to 
the  shore,  which  curves  away  to  Fair  Head.  In  the 
distance^ts  rugged  outline  softened  by  the  bluish 
haze  of  the  summer  day — rises  Fair  Head,  sheer 
from  the  ocean,  to  the  height  of  600  feet.  North- 
wards, the  wild  cliffs  of  Rathlin  Island  are  seen,  and 
in  the  horizon  the  dim  outline  of  the  Scotch  Coast 
can  be  distinguished.  The  sight  to  the  tired  cyclist 
acts  like  a  charm,  all  the  more  delightful  from  the 
previous  monotony.  He  dismounts.  His  spirit 
"  drinks  the  spectacle,"  and  the  draught  lends  new 
power  to  his  legs  ;  but  he  would  do  well  to  obtain 
some  more  substantial  fare  in  Ballycastle  before 
proceeding  on  his  way,  as  the  most  trying  portion 
of  the  journey  is  now  before  him.  Leaving  the 
village,  a  pleasant  spin  under  tall  trees  takes  one  to 
the  shore,  where  there  is  a  pretty  stretch  of  shining 
sand,  over  which  the  white  breakers  tumble,  cooling 
one  by  the  very  freshness  of  their  look,  and  suggest- 
ing headers  to  the  swimmer.  The  road  now  turns 
inland,  and  there  is  a  regular,  though  not  very  steep, 
ascent  for  quite  five  miles.  The  gradient  is  gradual 
all  the  way,  but  when  the  wind  is  right  ahead,  it  is 


a  really  tiresome  climb,  and  the  effort  is  not  made 
more  easy  by  the  fact  that  the  sea  is  again  shut  out 
from  view.  When  the  highest  elevation  is  reached, 
there  is  a  mile  or  two  of  level  road,  through  a  lonely, 
desolate  region,  with  mountains  on  each  side  ;  but 
when  the  descent  begins,  all  is  delightful.  The 
road  then  tui'ns  abruptly  to  the  right,  and  winds 
down  the  side  of  a  great  valley  for  two  or  three 
miles,  with  just  enough  incline  to  keep  one  moving 
at  a  rapid  pace  without  once  touching  a  pedal.  The 
rest  compensates  for  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent,  and 
enables  the  cyclist  to  trundle  merrily  into  Cushen- 
dall.  The  village — 16  miles  from  Ballycastle — has 
a  most  picturesque  situation  in  a  wooded  valley, 
surrounded  by  green  hills.  The  hotel  is  comfortable, 
but,  though  as  pretty  a  wayside  inn  as  could  be 
found,  it  does  not  command  a  view  of  the  sea;  and 
as  I  had  still  three  hours  of  daylif^ht  before  me,  I 
merely  stayed  for  a  few  minutes,  and  started  for 
Carnlough — 11  miles,  if  I  remember  aright.  This  is 
the  finest  part  of  the  ride.  The  road  for  the  entire 
distance  skirts  the  sea,  and  is  as  level  as  a  railway, 
while  the  surface  is  simply  splendid.  The  scenery, 
too,  is  magnificent  :  a  continual  succession  of  bays, 
round  which  one  rides  by  the  very  edge  of  the  water. 
High  above  tower  great  cliffs,  through  which,  in 
places,  the  road  is  tunnelled.  Away  inland  run 
gorges  in  the  mountains,  disclosing  green  valleys 
and  romantic  glens,  aglow  with  the  red  light  of  the 
evening  sun,  save  where  the  opposite  peaks  throw 
great  sombre  shadows,  calling  into  grand  some  high 
rock,  whose  gilded  crown  seems  all  on  fire.  Then 
the  quiet  moan  of  the  "  homeless  sea  "  filling  one's 
ears  w  ith  plaintive  music  as  the  ever  changing  pano- 
rama moves  past,  and  broken  only  by  the  hoarse 
cry  of  a  scared  sea  bird,  startled  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  noiseless  traveller.  Everything 
that  could  make  a  ride  a  luxury  at  the  time,  and  a 
pleasant  memory  afterwards,  is  here. 

Carnlough  is  the  prettiest  village  on  the  coast,  and 
having  arrived  there,  I  decided  to  remain  for  the 
night.  After  dinner  I  strolled  on  the  beach  and 
admired  the  soft  twilight,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
cigar,  which  I  purchased  for  the  not  unreasonable 
charge  of  threepence  (honestly,  it  was  a  very  bad 
one).  Next  morning  I  was  up  with  the  lark,  but, 
unlike  that  sweet  singer,  which  I  believe  I  have 
already  apostrophised,  I  went  straight  to  bed  again. 
The  rain  was  coming  down  quietly  and  steadily,  as 
if  it  meant  to  go  on  for  an  indefinite  period.  (We 
have  rain  occasionally  in  this  country.)  I  made 
another  attem[)t  in  an  hour,  but  it  still  rained,  and 
when  I  had  breakfasted  it  seemed  as  if  it  had 
decided  to  go  on  raining,  so  I  determined  to  start, 
regardless   of  consequences.      I    got   rather    more 
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moisture  than  was  pleasant,  until  I  passed  Glen- 
arm,  where  there  is  a  couple  of  miles  of  a  vile  road, 
caused  by  heavy  carting  from  quarries  to  the  quays; 
but  it  is  only  a  couple  of  miles,  and  then  the  old 
surface  begins  again.  When  I  was  leaving  Glen- 
arm  the  weather  took  a  sudden  change  (it  does 
sometimes  change  in  this  country,  but  not  often  ;  it 
generally  rains),  and  for  the  worse.  A  regular  squall 
rose  from  the  sea,  and  drove  the  rain  in  torrents 
before  it.  I  took  refuge  in  a  cottage  until  it  blew 
over,  and  looked  out  on  the  black  waste  of  water, 
momentarily  swelling  into  great  green  hills  topped 
with  foam,  and  the  fain,  and  mist,  and  spray,  driving 
in  clouds  before  the  wind.  In  half  an  hour  the  rain 
cleared  off,  and  as  the  wind  kept  up,  the  road  was 


soon  almost  dry.  I  started  again,  and  for  some 
time  I  rode  right  before  the  wind — or,  rather,  sailed 
before  it — but  the  pleasure  was  sometimes  marred 
by  a  great  gust  which  swept  round  the  rocks,  and 
would  send  my  machine  rather  too  nearly  on  its 
beam  ends,  if  I  may  apply  the  phrase.  I  got  safely 
to  Larne,  notwithstanding,  and  as  I  then  turned  in- 
land, my  ride,  as  far  as  the'  coast  was  concerned, 
was  over.  This  route  has  many  attractions,  for,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned,  there  are  numerous 
objects  of  interest,  historical  and  otherwise,  which 
can  be  inspected  ;  wliile  the  convenient  stages  make 
it  pleasant  for  any  one  whose  object  is  recreation, 
and  not  merely  to  beat  the  fastest  record. 

R.  Cromie. 
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(Beprinted    by   special    permission  from    the    Scientific  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. ) 


THE  magnitude  of  the  effects  produced  by 
human  muscles  acting  upon  bicycles  and 
tricycles  is  well  deserving  of  attention. 
Several  riders  of  exceptional  strength  and 
endurance  have  travelled  considerably  more  than 
200  miles  in  one  day,  along  common  roads  ;  another 
has  twice  maintained  an  average  speed  of  more 
than  twenty  miles  an  hour  along  a  prepared  path 
for  a  whole  hour ;  another  has  ridden  trom  the 
Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats,  a  distance  of  almost 
1,000  miles,  in  thirteen  days,  averaging  more  than  36 
miles  a  day.  These  astonishing  feats  have  been 
accomplished  upon  bicycles,  and  the  tricycle  does 
not  fall  far  behind.  A  tricycle  has  been  ridden  a 
distance  of  180  miles  in  one  day;  and  hundred  mile 
journeys  on  both  classes  of  machines  have  become 
frequent.  It  is  perhaps  quite  as  striking  that  average 
riders,  who  are  not  athletes,  even  including  those 
who  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age, 
usually  in  touring  make  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  a 
day  without  pressing  themselves,  going  on  day  after 
day  without  intermission  and  without  fatigue. 

Such  an  astonishing  efficiency  ought  to  be  capable 
of  explanation ;  and  as  it  is  plain  that  no  sound 
knowledge  on  the  subject  can  be  gained  without  first 
ascertaining  experimentally  the  amount  of  energy 
actually  expended  in  propelling  a  bicycle,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  make  this  determination. 

The  machine  known  as  the  "  'Xtraordinary"  offers 
facilities  for  attaching  an  indicator  diagram  appa- 
ratus to  it,  and  was  that  upon  which  the  ex- 
periments were  made.  It  is  represented  in  figure  i. 
Indicator  diagrams  were  obtained  in  two  different 
waj's,  which  furnished  independent  series  of  observa- 
tions, adapted  to  test  each  other.  Eurther  to  con- 
firm our  results,  we  endeavoured  to  measure  the 
energy  by  a  kinetic  method,  by  taking  the  feet  off 
the  treadles  when  the  machine  was  running  at  high 
speed,  and  leaving  it  to  advance  by  its  own  impetus 
(i.f.jjvinetic  energy)  until  the  rate  was  too  slow  for 
the  rider  to  maintain  a  steady  balance.     After  some 


practice  the  skill  required  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gramme was  attained,  and  the  observations  were 
made  by  an  assistant  noting  the  times  occupied  in 
performing  successive  sets  of  five  revolutions  of  the 


Fig.  1. 

wheel.  Starting  with  a  speed  of  about  fourteen 
miles  an  hour,  four,  and  in  some  cases  five, 
such  sets  could  be  observed  before  the  motion  be- 
came unsteady.  From  these  data  the  energy 
required  to  drive  a  bicycle  at  the  speeds  successively 
passed  through  could  be  deduced.  The  results 
which  we  were  able  to  obtain  by  this  method,  so  far 
as  they  go,  seem  to  c.nfirmthe  more  reliable  deduc- 
tions from  the  indicator  diagrams,  but  we  do  not 
believe  them  to  be  worth  publishing  as  we  had  not 
adequate  appliances  for  measuring  fractions  of  a 
second  of  time,  which  would  have  been  necessary 
to  give  the  observations  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
accuracy.  The  method,  however,  is  good,  and  as 
we  have  found  that  other  practical  difficulties  can 
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be  overcome,  it  would  probably  be  worth  repeating* 
these  observations  with  the  assistance  of  a  chrono- 
graph. 

The  first  apparatus  which  we  made  for  furnishing 
indicator  diagrams  was  attached  at  the  top  of  the 
right  hand  lever  of  the  bicycle.  The  link  which 
trammels  the  top  of  the  lever  was  removed  and  a 
spiral  spring  substituted  for  it,  which  was  com- 
presspj  when  the  right  foot  acted  on  the  pedal.  To 
the  lever  a  vertical  flat  board  was  fastened  to  carry 
the  paper  on  which  the  diagram  was  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  diagram  was  drawn  by  a  pencil 
connected  with  the  inner  end  of  the  spring.  Thus 
the  pencil  was  relatively  at  rest  and  the  diagram 
paper  was  moved  past  it  in  two  directions — in  the 
arc  of  a  circle  corresponding  to  the  up-and-down 
motion  of  the  lever,  and  radially  corresponding  to 
the  force  applied.  The  apparatus  is  represented  in 
fig.    2,    and    the   diagram    it    produced    in  figure    j. 


lii'- 


This  may  be  called  the  crude  indicator  diagram 
from  which  the  true  indicator  diagram  represented 
in  figure  4  has  to  be  derived. 


::;CENTIMETPES 


This  was  accomplished  by  hanging  liuown  weights 
on  the  pedal  to  represent  the  pressure  of  the  foot, 
and  moving  the  wheel  round  so  as  to  get  the  lines 
corresponding  to  known  forces  exerted  on  the  pedal. 
The  successive  dotted  lines  of  fig.  3  were  in 
this  way  drawn,  when  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
stones  were  successively  hung  on  the  treadle.  In 
the  reduced  indicator  diagram  (fig.  4)  these  become 
parallel  equidistant  lines,  and  are  the  dotted  lines 
of  that  figure.  Horizontal  distances  in"  figure  4 
would  be  strictly  proportional  to  the  forces  applied 
by  the  foot  if  it  had  acted  vertically,  but  if  the  foot 
acts  obliquely  the  force  as  registered  in  this  way 
may  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  actual  force 
exerted.  Hence  the  energy  as  indicated  in  this  way 
might  slightly  exceed  the  true  value,  though,  as  the 
result  proves,  it  has  done  so  either  not  at  all  or  but 
little.  It  was  chiefly  to  detect  and  avoid  this 
possible  error  that  the  second  series  of  indicator 
diagrams  described  below  was  undertaken,  con- 
trived so  that  the  indicated  energy  must  fall  some- 
what short  of  the  true  value.  A  comparison  of  the 
two  series  shows  that  any  such  excess  or  defect  is 
small  in  either  series. 

To  return  to  figure  4.  Vertical  distances  on 
figure  4  have  been  made  proportional  to  the 
nettf  vertical  distances  through  which  the  foot 
descends.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  help  of 
figure  5  which  represents  the  oval  curve   througli 

Scale   of  Ce7tlnn£tni 


■  Wc  have  since  mado  these  obicrrations,  sec  tlie  AildniKlum  to 
this  paper, 


which  the  foot  travelled  before  the  indicator  appa- 
ratus was  attached,  with  points  marked  on  it  cor- 
responding to  the  points  numbered  in  the  same  way 
on  the  circle  of  the  figure,  which  is  the  curve 
through  which  the  end  of  the  crank  of  the  bicycle 
travels.  And  again  the  same  numbers  on  figure  3 
mark  the  points  of  the  indicator  diagram  corre- 
sponding to  those  positions  of  the  crank.  These 
on  the  "reduced"  diagram  (fig.  4)  are  made  pro- 
portional to  the  nett  vertical  descent  of  the  foot  in 
its    oval    motion.      The   area   of    the    "  reduced " 

t  By  the  nett  dcscoiit  ol  the  foot  is  to  be  Hnlcrstoofl  t"ie  distance 
thi'oush  which  the  foot  would  descend  if  tile  sprin'.;  were  not 
compressed.  The  additional  distance  throu'^h  which  the  foot 
descends,  owing  to  the  compression  of  the  spring,  reprcsenta 
additional  energy  exerted  by  the  rider  on  the  down  stroke,  which, 
however,  the  spring  restores  to  the  foot  on  the  np  stroke,  when 
by  its  resilience  it  assists  the  lifting  of  the  leg.  It  accordingly  is 
not  work  done  on  the  bicycle,  and  should  not  be  counted  in, 
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diagram,  fif^ure  4,  will  then  be  the  energy  supplied 
by  the  right  foot  of  the  rider  during  one  revolution 
of  the  bicycle  wheel,  on  the  hypothesis  that  he 
presses  vertically  on  the  treadles;  and  the  whole 
energy  exerted  by  both  feet  will  of  course  be  twice 
this. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  with  this 
apparatus  in  the  winter  of  1881-83,  and  the  diagram 
represented  in  figure  3  is  copied  from  that  produced 
in  experiment  6. 


the  bicycle.  Thus  the  distances  in  one  direction  on 
the  indicator  diagrams  represent  the  vertical  force  of 
the  foot,  and  distances  at  right  angles  represent  the 
vertical  heights  of  the  end  of  the  bicycle  crank. 
The  apparatus  is  represented  in  figure  6,  the  dia- 
gram it  produces  in  figure  7,  and  the  reduc::d 
indicator  diagram  in  figure  8.  The  reduction  wis 
effected  as  before  by  the  help  of  figure  5.  It  will  be 
observed  from  the  position  of  the  rider,  and  since 
the   vertical   component    of   the    foot's    pressure   is 


TABLE  I. 

Series  I.  of  Observations  made  in  Winter  with  the  Recording 

Lever  of  the  Bicycle. 


Spring  attached  to  the  top  of  the 


No.  of 
Experi- 
ment. 

Energy  p 
Mile. 

En'rgy  jier 
Miuute. 

Velocity     1   Co-ctticieut 
iu  MUts                 of 
per  hour.      Rcsi.stmcss. 

Obscrvatioius. 

I 
2 
3 

21,800  " 

23,700 

40,500 

19,200 
29,500 
36,000 
38,500 
38,500 
41,600 

"3,500 
4,000 
7,900 

9-6 

I0'2 
117 

On  wet  gravelled  pathway  in  Palmerston-park, 
Dublin,  up  a  trifling  inclination  of  i   in  160, 
with  the  wind. 

'     4  • 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 
II 
12 

2,650 
4,000 
5.350 
6,000 
6,500 
7,400 

3.750 
4.850 
5.350 

8-3 
8-2 
9 
9"4 

I0'2 
107 

7-8 

9 

8-3 

4-3 

On    the   same    path,    down    the    incline,  and 
against  the  wind. 

28,800 
31,000 
38,500 

In  the  direction  of  the  wind,  on  muddy  rough     . 
level  road  in  Palmerston-park. 

.    13 
14 
15 
16 

38,500 
45,000 
54,000 
57,600 

4,000 
6,700 

7,OD0 

7,200 

6-25 
9 

7-8 

7'5 

2^7 

A 

Against  the  wind,  on  the  same  road. 

— 

36,000 

5.350 

9 

1 

i!  I) 

Average  of  all  the  foregoing  experiment ;. 

In  the  other  series  of  experiments  made  in  July, 
1882,  a  spring  was  placed  directly  under  the  treadle 
so  that  its  compression  was  proportional  to  the 
vertical  component  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  foot. 
It  moved  the  pencil  horizontally  by  a  bell-crank 
leveiL  while  the  paper  was  carried  up  and  down  by  a 
secondary  crank  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  crank  of 


what  is  registered,  that  the  results  furnished  by  this 
method  cannot  cxc:ed  the  truth.  They  are  as  follows. 
No.  29  of  the  series  being  that  represented  in  figure 
7.  That  the  results  of  this  series  are  so  close  to 
those  of  Table  I.  shows  that  both  must  h?.  ne  ir  the 
truth. 
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TABLE  II. 
Series  II.  of  Observations  made  in  Summer  with  the  Recording  Spring  attached  to  the  treadle. 


No.   of 
Experi- 
ment. 

Energy  per 
MUe. 

Energy  per 
Minute. 

Velocity 
in  Miles 
per  Honr. 

Co-efficient 

of 
Resistances. 

Observations. 

1 
1 
1 

1 

I? 
l8 

19 

16,000 
20,500 
47,000 

1,850 

3,600 

10,400 

7 
10-4 

i3"3 

■V 

22-3 

Observations  on  dry  hard  gravelled  path  in  Pal- 
merston-park,  down  a  trifling  inclination  of  i 
in  160;  calm. 

20 
21 
22 

18,000 
25,600 
45,000 

2,000 

4,700 

10,400 

67 
11-3 
14 

5^ 

Up  the  same  incline  ;  calm. 

23 

36,000 

6,000 

10 

A 

Down  the  incline  \vhen  wet ;  calm. 

24 
25 

27,000 
32,000 

3,100 
5,000 

7 
9"4 

3V 

On  dry   level    road   in    Palmerston-park ;    calm. 
The  road  w-as  in  good  order  for  roads  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

26 
27 
28 

24,300 
28,000 
47,000 

3.300 

4,600 

10,400 

8-2                   i\         ' 
9-9                 3V 
13-4        :        5i-3 

1                     1 

On  the  same  road,  in  the  direction  of  a  light  wind. 

29 
30 
31 

36,000 
38,400 
51,200 

5.350 
5.500 
9,000 

1 

9 

8-6 
10-4 

1 

ITT-? 

On  same  road,  against  light  wind. 

J 
33,000 

1 

5,100 

! 
9 

1 

Average  of  the  preceding  experiments. 

FROM  THE  PEAK  TO  THE  ALPS. 
TABLE   IV. 
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No.  of 
Experiment. 

The  Enersv  per 
Mile!" 

Observations. 

32  to  36 

=  2252  X  "C 

On  level  footpath,  in  the  direction  of  light  wind. 

37  to  39 

=  4553  X  V 

On  level  footpath,  against  a  light  wind. 

40  to  46 

=  2952  X  V 

On  the  footpath,  without  wind. 

47  to  52 

=  3202  X  V 

On  a  good  level  road,  without  wind. 

the  energ}'  being  measured  in  foot-pounds,  and  v, 
the  velocity,  in  miles  per  hour. 

To  compare  these  results  with  those  furnished  by 
the  indicator  diagrams  it  will  be  convenient  to  com- 
pute from  Table  IV.  the  energy  per  mile,  ths  energy 


per  minute,  and  the  co-efficient  of  resistances  at  a 
velocity  of  nine  miles  per  hour,  which  was  the 
average  speed  in  the  e.xperiments  recorded  in  Tables 
I.  and  II.  We  thus  obtain  results  in  the  same  form 
as  in  Tables  I.  and  II. 


TABLE    V. 
Results  of  the  Kinetic  Experiments  for  a  velocity  of  nine  miles  an  hour. 


No.  of 
Experi- 
ment. 

Energy 

per 

Mile. 

Energy 

per 
Minute. 

Velocity. 

Co-eflacient 

of 
Kesistance.<. 

5^5 

Observations. 

32  to  36 

20,268 

3.040 

9 

On  level  footpath,  in  the  direction  of  a 

light  wind. 

37  to  39 

40,977 
26,568 

6,146 

9 
9 

.V 

On  level  footpath,  against  light  wind. 

40  to  46 

3,983 

fr 

On  level  footpath,  without  wind. 

47  to  52 

28,818 

4,323 

9 

1 

3S 

On  good  level  road,  without  wind. 

i 

These  results  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  those  of  Tables  I.  and  II..  though  obtained  by  a 
wholly  different  method  of  observation.  The  problem  has  thus  been  worked  out  in  three  distinct  ways, 
which  confirm  each  other. 
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Bv  C.  E.  Oliver.   Derby   B.C. 

(Continued  from  page  269). 


AS  I  rode  along  the  streets  a  gendarme  called 
upon  me  to  stop,  threatening  to  let  loose  on 
me  the  justice  of  the  state  if  I  did  not  dis- 
mount, as  bicycles  were  not  allowed  in  the 
citv  of  free  Geneva.  Nevertheless  a  tricycle  (of 
which  there  are  a  good  number  in  the  city)  ran  past 
the  next  moment,  and  I  mounted  again  and  rode  to 
the  Hotel  Boulevard,  where  I  dismounted  at  3  o'clock. 


I  was  received  by  a  kind  but  fussy  landlady,  as 
unbelieving  as  Peter.  "  From  whence  had  Monsieur 
come?"  "From  St.  Gingolph,  this  morning,"  I 
replied.  "  Oh  never,  it  is  not  possible."  I  assured 
her  that  it  was  possible,  since  I  had  but  just  arrived 
thence,  and  that  it  was  no  extravagant  feat,  as  the 
whole  lake  had  several  times  been  wheeled  round  in 
asingleday.     "And  at  whattimedid  Monsieurstart?" 
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"  At  half-past  eight."     "  Half-past   eight  !  and  it   is 
now  onlv  three  o'clock.     Oh  mon  Dieu !"  &c.,  &c. 

Divested  of  the  dtist  of  travel  and  with  a  change 
of  garments,  I  descended  to  the  landing,  where  the 
machine  reposed  against  the  wall  nnconscious  ot 
the  flatteiing  encomiums  being  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  excited  landlady,  who  by  this  time  had  gathered 
around  her  a  little  audience  from  among  her  guests. 
On  my  re-appearance  she  did  not  recognize  me,  but 
immediately  button-holed  me,  and  began  to  relate 
how  a  strange  Monsieur  had  ridden  the  velocipede 
from  St.  Gingolph  that  verv  morning,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding with  I  don't  know  what  exaggerations,  when 
I  discovered  myself.  Here  again  she  overwhelmed 
me  with  protestations  of  surprise,  from  which  I  was 
glad  to  escape,  on  the  plea  of  an  urgent  appointment 
at  the  paste  restantc. 
Distance  40  miles. 

Morez,  July  29.— And  now  suppose  me  as  having 
duly  "done"  the  chief  sights  and  attractions  of 
Geneva,  which  is  indeed  "a  city  fair  to  see."  I  have 
rambled  along  the  quays,  and  watched  the  turbulent 
waves  dash  against  the  breakwater  by  moonlight, 
and  have  admired  the  vast  range  of  the  Alps  from 
the  Pont  du  Mont  Blanc.  I  have  seen  the  Cathedral 
and  numerous  other  buildings;  passed  and  repassed 
the  island  sacred  to  Rousseau  ;  and  gazed  into  "  the 
blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone."  It  is  eleven 
o'clock  as  I  ride  away  towards  the  giant  range  of  the 
Jura.  At  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  the  city 
this  remarkable  ridge  runs  in  an  unbroken  curve, 
like  some  protecting  rampart ;  the  vast  wall  of  green 
rises  sheer  up  to  the  heavens,  cutting  the  sky  with  a 
clear,  distinct,  blade-like  edge. 

I  soon  left  the  luxurious  succession  of  suburban 
villas,  and  passed  through  Fernex,  that  rose  into 
existence  under  the  influence  of  Voltaire;  the  road 
mostly  up-hill  and  shaded  with  trees.  I  was  impeded 
bv  a  strong  side  wind,  and  some  parts  of  the  road 
were  deep  in  dust ;  this  latter  I  regarded  with  some 
curiosity,  as  it  was  the  first  I  had  met  with.  In  fact, 
fortune'had  favoured  the  journey  in  many  respects; 
the  roads,  with  few  exceptions,  were  superior  and 
destitute  of  dust,  no  continuous  rain  confined  us  in- 
doors, and  the  moon,  "  Pale  mistress  of  the  Night," 
lit  up  the  lakes  and  mountains  when  the  sun  dis- 
appeared. ,    ,,         T 

The  country  between  Geneva  and  the  Jura  is 
simply  beautiful,  but  comparatively  flat,  and  as  you 
journey  towards  the  latter  it  is  something  grand  to 
see  the  vast  forest-covered  walls  rising  abruptly 
from  the  plain  and  becoming  more  distinct  and  dis- 
closed at  every  step.  To  me  it  seemed  almost  a 
miracle  how  any  carriage-way  could  be  constructed 
over  them,  as  not  the  slightest  indication  ot  an 
opening  is  visible. 

At  half-past  twelve  o'clock  I  made  a  first  dis- 
mount at  Gex,  in  French  territory.  Here  I  obtained 
dej:uncr.  The  little  town  is  built  on  the  first  slopes 
of  the  Jura,  and  the  streets  are  exceedingly  steep.  I 
did  not  stop  long,  being  anxious  to  gain  the  brow 
of  the  range,  where  I  could  well  afford  to  tarry. 
And  an  arduous  push  up  I  had.  _ 

The  day  was  most  brilliant,  and  as  I  rose  from 
point  to  point  the  view  became  more  expanding  and 
comprehensive  at  every  twist  and  turn  of  the  road. 


Up  and  up  the  winding  ascent,  until  Gex  is  directly 
beneath,  with  its  streets  clearly  defined,  and  the 
houses  dwarfed  into  nothingness  in  the  dizzy 
distance.  Up  again—"  Higher  and  higher  still  as 
by  a  stair."  At  first  the  road  traverses  bare  green 
slopes,  but  towards  the  summit  these  give  way  to 
luxuriant  forests,  which  conceal  the  rocky  opening 
where  the  road  surmounts  the  pass.  Everything 
was  as  still  and  silent  as  death  :  there  was  scarcely 
a  sign  of  life,  save  where  far  below  some  enter- 
prising person  had  undertaken  the  erection  of  a 
wooden  auherge,  and  the  tap  tap  of  the  hammer  re- 
sounded painfully  distinct  through  the  quiet  atmos- 
phere, and  died  away  m  repeated  echoes  amongst 
the  deep  woods.  •     •    , 

But  the  view  !  What  a  glorious  sight  it  is  !  wliat 
a  measureless  sweep  of  scenery  !  From  the  sheer 
side  of  this  fringe  of  mountain  is  indeed  revealed 

" the  astonishing  magnificence 

Of  unintelligent  creation." 

Deep  down  below  and  beneath  my  feet  lay  a  vast 
valley  eighty  miles  in  length,  with  fifty  to  sixty  miles 
intervening  between  the  extending  ridge  of  the  Jura 
on  which  I  stood  and  the   chain   of  the  High  Alps; 
these  latter  shone  out  against  the  horizon,  piled  one 
upon  another,  and  stretching,  range  beyond  range, 
split  into  a  thousand  peaks,  with   Mont   Blanc,  the 
mighty  monarch  of  them  all,  meeting  the  sky— 
"  On  a  throne  of  rooks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 
With  a  diadem  of  snow." 
The  valley  was  bright  with   sunshine  ;  countless 
villages,  hills,  and  streams  lay  amid  islands  of  brown 
corn,  emerald  spots  of  vine,  grassy  slopes,  meadows, 
and  wide  widths  of  woods.     Amid  this  briUiant   and 
beautiful  setting  lay  Lake  Leman,  "the  mirror  of  all 
beauty,"  a  long,  bright  breadth  of  blue,  scintillating 
in  the  sunshine,  and   though   it  is  fifty  miles  in  ex- 
tent, distinctly  seen  throughout  its  entire  length  of 
outline,  from  the  peaks  of  the   Pleiades  at  one  end 
to    the    compressed    cluster    of     white    indicating 
Geneva  at  the   other.     Gliding  away  from  my  feet 
the   road    ran    down    the    green    height    in    mazy 
windings 

"  Like  a  silver  zone 
Flung  about  carelessly,  it  shines  afar. 
Catching  the  eye  in  many  a  broken  link,  ^^ 
In  many  a  turn  and  traverse  as  it  glides." 

From  my  unique  coign  of  vantage  the  wdiole  of 
this  amazing  panorama  could  be  viewed,  as  in  spme 
aerial  voyage,   at   one   comprehensive   and  glorious 

"  Thus  terminated  my  Swiss  experiences ;  truly,  it 
was  an  appropriate  adieu,  a  fit  farewell,  to  that  land 
of  loveliness  and  grandeur  ! 

The  turf  by  the  roadside  was  sprinkled  with 
numerous  flowers  of  all  shades  and  hues,  and  a  few 
specimens  soon  adorned  the  leaves  of  my  note  book. 
A  mountain  stream,  that  trickled  into  a  stone  trough, 
with  an  inscription  of  Napoleon  dated  1803,  served 
to  slake  my  thirst.  Once  more,  up  I  went,  catching 
repeated  glimpses  of  the  view  as  the  road  twisted 
about ;  at  last,  the  path  cut  through  the  natural 
rock,  and  soon  the  pine  tops  completely  shut  out  the 
prospect,  and  I 
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TABLE  II.— Part  II. 
Experiments  made  on  Hills  with  the  same  Apparatus. 


No.  of 
Experi- 
ment. 

Energy  per 
Mile. 

Minatc.            per  Hour.      Resistances. 

Observations. 

32 

45,000 

49,000 

51,200 
57,600 

6,400 

8-5 

23-3 

Up    lower   part  of  Dartry  Hill,  inclination  slight 
(i  in  48),  surface  rough  ;  calm. 

33 
34 
35 

5,850 

7.300 

10,000 

7-2 

8-5 
10-4 

Up    hill    at    Landscape  Gate,  inclination   gentle 
(i  in  26),  surface  fair;  calm. 

36 

64,000 

6,703 

6 

Tg-3 

Up  hill  at  Milltown  Station,  inclination  consider- 
able (i  in   17),  surface  as  smooth   as  a    path; 
calm. 

N.B. — The  spring  reached  the  end  of  its  range 
in    this    experiment,  so  that    the    actual  energy 
applied  was  somewhat  more  than  that  recorded 
here. 

37 

62,000 

6,900 

67 

Back   pedalling   down  Classin's  Bridge    Hill,  in- 
clination   steep    (i    in     loi),     surface    rough  ; 
calm. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  foregoing  results,  it  will  be  well  to  compare  them  with  the  annexed  table  of 
the  foot-pounds  of  energy  expended  per  minute  when  working  with  certain  fractions  of  a  hurse-power. 

TABLE   III. 


Foot-pounds  per 
Minute. 

Equivalent 
Horse-power. 

Foot-pounds  per 
Minute. 

Equivalent 
Horse-power. 

1 1 ,000 

4 

3,000 

A 

8,250 

i 

2,750 

A 

6,600 

i 

h 

2,538 

A 

5.500 

2,357 

^ 

4.714 

'  ^ 

2,200 

rV 

4.125 

i 

2,062 

^^ 

3.667 

i 

1. 94 1 

^ 

3.300 

iV 

1,833 

A 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  power  exerted  in  several 
ot  the  experiments  (see   experiments  19,  22,  28,  31, 
35)  amounted  to  between  a  quarter  and  a  thu'd  ot  a 
horse-power,-  while  the  average  furnished  by  all  the 
experiments  on  nearly  level  ground— which  we  be- 
lieve   to   be   close  to  the  average  in  ordinary  road 
riding— amounts  to  between  a  seventh  and  a  sixth 
of  a  horse-power.      This  is  very  sensibly  more  than 
the  work  which  the  muscles  of  a  man  seem  capable 
of  effecting  in  other  applications  of  them.     Thus  m 
rowing,  or  in  raising  one's  own  weight,  which  are 
supposed   to  be  two  of  the  best  ways  of  employmg 
the  muscles,  the  power  which  a  man  can  exert  for 
any  continuance  does  not  seem  to  reach  much  be- 
yofid   the  eighth   of  a   horse-power.     This   in  part 
accounts  for  the  extraordinary  feats  which  are  daily 
being  performed  on  bicvcles,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  give  the  whole   account  of  the  matter,  for  which 
we  must  look  to  physiology  and  psychology  as  well 
as  to  mechanics. 

In  fact  the  real  comparison  to  be  made  is  not  so 
much  a  comparison  of  the  feats  accomplished  with 
the  energy  expended   as  with  the  fatigue  incurred. 
And  this  in  riding  a  bicycle  is  small,  not  only  from 
the  mechanical  efficiency  which  the  foregoing  ex- 
periments show  the  machine  to  possess,  but  also  for 
other   reasons.      Part    of    these    are   physiological. 
The  rider  is   seated  on  the   machine,  and  thus  re- 
lieved from   what  is  the  chief  source   of  fatigue  in 
walking,  the  weight  of  his  own  body  on  his  limbs. 
He  is  in   the  posture  best  adapted  to  the  healthy 
play  of  the  vital  organs  in  the  chest,  and  the  con- 
stant  slight  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
contributes  to  this  healthy  play.      Again,  while  the 
arms  perform  some  of  the  work,!  the  principal  part 
is   relegated   to  the   most   powerful   muscles  of  the 
body,    those    of    the    leg.      It    is    also    material   to 
observe  that  these  limbs  are  left  very  unusually  free 
in    their   movements,  and  that  the   choice  of  what 
length  of  stroke  he  will  employ,  what  force  he  will 
exert,  and  at  what  speed  he  will  move  his  limbs,  are 
left  to  the  rider,  who  can  adjust  these  details  to  be 
what  best  suit  his  own  body.      How  much  depends 
on    these   adaptations  will    be    appreciated  by  any 
person  who  has  ridden  far  with  a  saddle  too  low  for 
him.     The   fatigue  then  experienced    is  sometimes 
accounted  for  by  the   supposition  that  the  greatest 
pressure  is  exerted  when   the  leg  is  nearly  straight. 
and  that  the  rider  loses  this  most  valuable  part  of 
the  stroke  ;  but  all  our  experiments  concur  in  show- 
ing that  this  is  not  the  case  (see  figs.  4  and  8)  and 
that  on  the  contrary,   the   greatest  force  is  exerted 
almost  exactly   at  the  middle    of  the  stroke.     The 
reason  seems  rather  to   be  that  unless  the  knee  is 
periodically  straightened,    the    tendons,    nerves,  or 
blood-vessels  which  pass   it  are   subjected  without 
intermission  to  some  restraint  which    incommodes 
.hem. 


But  besides  the  mechanical  and  the  physiological 
elements,  there  is  a  third— an  emotional  element. 
This  is  the  exhilaration  felt  in  riding  the  bicycle, 
which,  in  addition  to  that  caused  by  the  scenery 
passed  through  ahd  ojtheis  collateral  cii;cumstances, 
arises  also  from,  the  mere  exercise,',  and  with  most 
riders  is  of  somewhat  the  same  kind,  but  greater  and 
more  lasting  than  that  experienced  in  riding  on 
horseback. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  our  experiments  seem 
to  show  that  an  economy  may  be  effected  m  work- 
shops where  human  muscular  power  is  employed, 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  apply  it  in  the  same  way  as 
on  the  bicycle,  and  with  the  adjustments  which  the 
bicvcle  rider  has  at  liis  disposal.  It  is  plain,  from 
the"  experience  of  bicycle  riders,  that  most  work  can 
be  done  with  a  given  expenditure  of  fatigue,  when 
the  pressure  against  which  the  feet  move  is  much 
less  than  the  whole  weight  of  the  body. 

Some  information  is  given  by  plotting  down  on 
diagrams  the  results  of  all  the  experiments  made  on 
nearly  level  ground.     This  is  done  in  figures  9  and 


'  This  is  the  maximum  attained  in  our  experiments,  whicliwtrc 
limited  bv  the  range  of  the  sprinR  of  the  indicating  apparatus; 
but  in  actual  riding  this  maximum  is  often  largely  exceeded  for 
■X  short  time,  as  in  spurting  up  a  short  stiff  hiU,  and  on  other  like 
occasions. 

+  The  contribution  made  by  the  arms  when  pulling  on  the 
handles  often  seems  to  the  rider  out  of  proportion  to  the  force 
thev  exert  Perhaps  in  such  cases  their  chief  office  is  to  stiflen 
the  trunk,  and  so  give  firm  points  of  attachment  to  the  upper 
ends  of  the  great  muscles  of  the  legs. 


10,  in  which  the  points  marked  with  a  cross 
are  those  furnished  by  the  experiments  made  in 
winter  with  the  indicator  apparatus  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  lever.  Those  representing  the  experi- 
ments made  in  summer,  with  the  apparatus  attached 
to  the  treadle,  are  surrounded  by  a  circle.  1  tie 
scattered  position  of  the  points  on  these  diagrams 
is,  of  course,  owing  to  the  great  variety  "*  condi- 
tions under  which  the  observations  were  made— the 
state  of  the  road,  the  wind,  and  the  mchnation 
(although  always  slight),  having  been  very  diflerent 
Nevertheless,  the  curves  drawn  through  the  midst 
of  these  scattered  points  may  be  taken  lairly  to 
represent  the  average  expenditure  of  energy  in 
ordinary  flat  road  riding  to  attain  speeds  of  Irom 
six  to  twelve  miles  an  hour  ;  figure  9  fnrmshing 
the  energy  which  must  be  expended  per  mile,  and 
figure  10  the  energv  per  minute,  or,  in  othei 
words,  the  power  which  must  be  exerted.     Both  ot 
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these  i"ise  i"apidly  with  increasing  speeds,  and  show 
that  the  lower  speeds  are  much  the  most 
economical. 

It  is  of  interest  to  inquire  wliat  is  practicalh'  the 
most  economical  speed  to  adopt.  This  is  foimd  in 
practice  to  be  the  speed  at  which  the  machine  will 
travel  when  the  rider,  after  lifting  the  rising  leg, 
does  a  little  more  than  allow  its  weight  to  act  on  the 
descending  pedal.  Sauntering  in  this  way  is 
scarcely  felt  to  be  work  at  all,  and  is  often  the  pace 
which  is  best  suited  to  relieve  the  fatigues  of  seden- 
tary occupations.  This,  under  the  conditions  of 
our  experiments,  has  been  found  to  furnish  a  speed 
of  nearly  six  miles  an  hour  on  an  ordinary  road  with- 
out wind,  and  this  experience  agrees  well  with  figure 
9,  for,  taking  the  stroke  as  ten  inches  and  the 
weight  of  the  leg  from  the  knee  down,  along  with 
half  the  weight  of  the  upper  leg,  to  be  seventeen 
pounds,  we  shall  have  fifteen  foot-pounds  of  work 
done  each  stroke,  or  thirty  each  revolution  of  the 
wheel.  This  would  assign  11,500  foot-pounds  to  the 
mile,  which,  if  we  venture  to  extend  the  curve  in 
figure  9  backward  a  very  little,  will  bring  it  to 
a  point  which  shows  the  corresponding  speed  to 
be  five  and  three-quarter  miles  per  hour. 

This  great  efficiency  of  velocipedes  when  ridden 
slowly  suggests  that  machines  specially  adapted  to 
be  ridden  with  the  least  possible  effort  at  such  low 
speeds  as  from  four  to  six  miles  an  hour  would  be 
found  useful  for  many  purposes.  A  step  in  this 
direction  has  already  been  taken  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  excellent  little  "  Facile  "  bicycle,  with 
driving  wheels  sometimes  as  small  as  thirty-eight 
inches.  And  more  would  probably  result  from 
making  machines  of  the  tricycle  class  with  driving 
wheels  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirtv  inches  diameter, 
for  going  to  one's  office  in  all  weather,  for  shopping, 
for  carrying  parcels,  for  gently  sauntering  in  the  open 
air,  for  carrying  invalids  or  children,  and  for  many 
other  useful  purposes,  to  which  velocipedes  have  as 
yet  been  little  applied. 

The  machine  with  which  the  experiments  in  this 
paper  were  made  was  that  known  as  the  "  'Xtraor- 
dinary  Challenge,"  1880  pattern,  roller  bearings  to  a 
front  wheel  of  fifty-two  inches,  and  cones  to  the  hind 
wheel.  The  height  of  the  rider  is  five  feet  eleven 
and  a-half  inches ;  length  ot  leg,  inside  measure,  thirty- 
six  inches  ;  length  of  stroke,  nine  and  three-quarter 
inches.  The  weight  of  the  rider,  ten  and  a  half 
stones  ;  weight  of  machine,  sixty  pounds.  Hence 
the  total  weight  of  rider  and  machine  was  207 
pounds.  To  adapt  our  results  to  a  rider  w-hose 
w^eight,  along  w-ith  that  of  his  machine,  is  more  or 
less  than  this,  all  the  energies  recorded  in  Tables  I. 
and  II.  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  altered  in  pro- 
portion to  the  change  of  weight.  Thus,  with  a 
rider  whose  weight  is  thirteen  and  a  half  stones. 
the  sauntering  pace  above  spoken  of  was  found  to 
be  nearer  five  than  six  miles. 

ADDENDUM. 

Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written  we  have 
constructed  a  chronograph,  and  have  been  able  to 
resume  the  investigation  by  the  kinetic  method. 

Our  chronograph  consists  of  a  heavv  pendulum, 
to  the  rod  of  which  a  pencil  is  attached  a  few  inches 


from  the  fulcrum.  Behind  the  pendulum  a  vertical 
board  is  placed,  mounted  so  that  an  assistant  can  by 
a  winch  make  it  travel  upwards  while  the  pendulum 
is  swinging.  To  this  board  strips  of  paper,  about 
five  feet  in  length,  are  fastened  by  drawing  pins,  and 
on  this  paper  the  pencil  attached  to  the  pendulum 
traces  a  wavy  line  in  the  form  of  a  rough  curve  ot 
sines.  It  only  remained  to  have  another  pencil 
mounted  on  a  trigger  to  produce  dots  at  the  will  of 
the  observer,  and  the  position  of  these  dots  in  rela- 
tion to  the  curve  of  sines  gives,  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision, the  times  at  which  the  dots  are  produced. 
The  observations  were  made  as  follows : — One  of  us 
rode  the  bicycle,  getting  up  a  speed  of  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  then  took  his  feet  off"  the 
treadles,  and  ran  the  machine  without  propelling  it 
till  the  speed  fell  to  about  four  miles  an  hour. 
Meanwhile  the  other  manipulated  the  trigger  of 
the  chronograph,  and  thus  recorded  the  instants  at 
which  one  treadle  in  successive  revolutions  reached 
its  lowest  position.  From  twelve  to  twenty  such  dots 
were  produced  in  each  experiment. 

From  the  record  so  produced  a  curve  was  plotted 
down  on  millimetric  paper,  giving  tlie  relation  be- 
tween the  times  (in  swings  of  the  chronograph 
pendulum),  at  which  each  revolution  was  completed, 
and  the  distances  (in  circumferences  of  the  wheel) 
traversed  by  the  bicycle. 

A  straight  ruler  being  placed  to  touch  this  curve 
at  any  point  enabled  us  to  read  off  on  the  millimetric 
paper  the  tangent  of  its  inclination,  which  was  the 
velocity  of  the  bicycle  at  the  corresponding  point  of 
its  journey.  In  this  way  the  velocities  at  the  end  of 
each  five  revolutions  of  the  wheel  w-ei"e  determined, 
and  plotted  down  in  a  second  diagram  which  gave 
the  relation  between  v  the  velocity,  and  s  the  distance 
traversed.  This  second  diagi"am  proved  to  be  nearly 
a  straight  line,  the  deviations  being  within  the  limits 
of  errors  of  observation  ;  and  the  tangent  of  its  in- 
clination   being  read   off"  on  the  millimetric   paper 

dv 
furnished   the  value  of — .  which  is  the  basis  of  the 

ds 
calculation  which  has  next  to  be  made.     We  made 
twenty-one  experiments,  each  of  which   had   to   be 
reduced  in  this  way. 

dv 

The  resulting  values  of —  are  as  seen  on  the  fol- 
lowing page.  ds 

We  have  to  deduce  from  these  the  energy  per  mile 
which  would  maintain  any  of  the  several  velocities 
which  the  bicycle  passed  through.  This  is  effected 
by  the  formula 

de  dv 

— z=m  V — ( I ) 

ds  ds 

in  which  we  must  use  some  systematic  set  of  kinetic 
measures.  The  most  convenient  for  such  mechanical 
problems  are  the  measures  based  on  the  second  as 
unit  of  time,  the  metre  as  unit  of  length,  and  the 
kilogram  as  unit  of  mass.  These  give  one  metre  per 
second  as  the  unit  of  velocity,  and  a  Hyper- 
hectogrammetre  as  the  unit  of  energy.  The  Hyper- 
hectogrammetre  means  the  work  done  in  pushing 
against  a  force  of  one  Hyper-hectogram  through  a 
metre,  and  a  Hyper-hectogram,  which  is  the  unit  of 
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- 

In  Arbitrary 
Measure. 

In  Kinetic 
Measure. 

- 

A. — On    level    path    with    light 
wind. 

dv 

—=•06 

ds 

=•045 

Average  of  five  experiments. 

B. — On  level  path  against  light 
wind. 

dv 

— =-I2 

ds 

=•091 

Average  of  three  experiments. 

C. — On  level  path  without  wind. 

dv 

—=•078 

ds 

=•059 

Average  of  seven  experiments. 

D. — On   an  ordinan-  good  level 
road  without  wind. 

dv 

—==•085 

ds 

^•064 

Average  of  six  experiments. 

force,  is  the  weight  of  a  hectogram  increased  in  the  the  equivalent  values  when  a  second  is  used  as  unit 

proportion    of   10 :   g    (i.e.,   increased    about    2    per  of  time,    the    swing  of  the  pendulum  having  been 

cent.),  g  being  gravity  at  the  place  of  observation.  determined  by  independent  experiments  to  be  equal 

The  second  column  of  Table  IIL,  gives  the  values  to  1-32  seconds.     It  is  these  latter  values  that  are  to 

dc  be  used  in  formula  (i) ;  ni,  in  the  same  formula  = 

of —  using  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  of  the  chrono-  207  pounds  or  94   kilogrammes  (see  p.  13)  ;  v  is  the 

ds  velocity  in  metres  per  second, 
graph  as  unit  of  time,  and  the  next   column  gives 


de 
Hence  — 

ds 


(■ 


Hyper- hectogrammetres 

1 

per  metre 


)/'          metres     V 
=  94  X  v  I  in I 
y      per  second^ 


dv 


dv 


(where  for  —  we  are  to  use  one  of  the  values  furnished  by  the  third  column  of  Table  IH.) 
ds 


Now  a 


And  again 


Hyper-hectogrammetre     -74  of  a  foot-pound 


per  metre 
a  metre  3600 


per  metre 
miles 


itoj  X 


■74  of  a  foot-pound 


foot-pounds 


:=   1191 


per  mile 


per 


mile 


per  second        1609     per  hour 


C 


'  dc         foot-pounds^ 

in 

Hence      Vrfs  per  mile    ^^94  x  

3600 


y 


1609 


(miles    \ 
V   in I 
per  hourx 


X  — , 

ds 


Or 


i 


1191 

foot-pounds 
per  mile 


)/'                miles    V 
=  50037   x    I     I'    in  I 
y             per  hour  / 


dv 


(3). 


dv 


Hence,  introducing  the  values  of  —  from  Table  III.,  we  find — 

ds 
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" travelled  onward  and  went  down  behind 

The  pine-clad  heights  of  Jura." 

After  going  by  the  little  inn,  at  the  summit  of  the 
pass — the  latter,  by  the  way,  is  named  the  Col  de  la 
Faucille — the  road  bends  round  to  the  right  under  a 
high  wall  of  trees.  On  the  left,  hidden  away  beneath 
the  road,  deep,  very  deep  down,  calmly  reposed  a 
narrow  green  valley,  seemingly  secluded  and  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  a  mile  or  so  the  gap 
filled  up,  and  the  valley  disappeared.  As  I  went 
steadily  onwards,  the  scene  was  walled  in  by  rjcky 
cliffs  (a  great  contrast  to  the  Swiss  side)  covered 
with  air-perfuming  pines  right  down  to  the  road, 
and  the  strange  still  solemnity  was  broken  only  by 
the  far  away,  yet  distinct  tinkling  of  the  cow  bells. 
Lower  down,  when  the  country  became  more  open, and 
where  the  grassy  banks  were  exquisitely  enamelled 
with  a  small  blue  flower,  I  met  numbers  of  those 
cream-coloured  heifers  wandering  about  the  slopes, 
each  with  its  large  bell  buckled  round  the  neck  by  a 
broad  strap,  and  sounding  with  every  movement  of 
the  animal. 

I  think  it  was  Cowper  who  pathetically  sighed — 
"  Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness — 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade." 
Does  anyone  echo   the  words  of  the  poet  ?  let  him 
visit  the  silent  woody  wastes  of  the  Jura,  and   his 
longing  will  be  gratified  to  the  utmost;  there  he  will 
meet  no  painfully-attired  'Arry,   no   cheap  trippers, 
no  Cook's  tourists  even  ;  there  no  railway  interposes 
its  iron  din,  he  may  wander  for  miles  without  meet- 
ing  a    being   moulded    like    himself,    no  sound   but 
"  The  sweet  music  of  the  sauntering  herd  "    shall 
trespass  on  his  lonely  thoughts,  and  there  he  will  be 
"  Far  from  the  madding  crowd  "  indeed  ! 

After  two  miles  or  more  of  nearly  level  riding, 
with  little  else  than  the  tall  attenuated  trees  to 
watch  me,  the  road  became  more  precipitate,  and  I 
flew  along — the  wind  acting  as  a  kind  of  brake 
against  me — now  through  the  woods,  and  now  in  the 
open  again,  past  the  dirty  little  Douane  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Les  Rousses,  until  I  came  to  Morez.  There 
I  alighted,  and  put  up  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste. 

The  kitchen  was  close  to  the  entrance.  The  cook, 
dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  white,  like  a  ghost, 
was  boihng  and  broiling,  roasting  and  mixing  away 
against  dinner-time  as  fast  as  he  could,  with  one 
cigarette  behind  his  ear,  like  a  pen,  and  another 
between  his  Hps,  like  a  toothpick,  to  aid  his 
movements. 

The  Frenchman  esteems  his  cigarette  as  much  as 
any  other  Continental,  and  my  advice  to  intending 
tourists  is  to  take  a  few  boxes  of  English  brands  with 
them  ;  they  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  generality 
of  those  manufactured  under  the  French  Govern- 
ment monopoly,  and  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
natives.  By  their  means  you  may  please  some  per- 
spiring porter,  conciliate  a  surly  cafe  keeper,  console 
some  cantonnier  for  the  interruption  you  cause  in  his 
Macadamite  labours  when  asking  the  way,  or  appease 
some  furious  farmer  if  you  frighten  his  horse  as  he 
sleepily  jogs  along.  The  timely  offer  of  a  cigarette 
will  work  wonders,  and  is  perhaps  a  better  introduc- 
tory topic  than  the  weather. 

Morez  reminded  me  of  Matlock  ;  romantic  white 
rocks  ingrained  with  green  verdure  and  tufted  with 


trees  rise  perpendicularly  on  either  side  of  the  way. 
Two  rows  of  houses  enclose  the  road  and  form  the 
main  street.  In  the  little  open  space,  which  is 
sufficient  for  all  market  wants,  a  classical  looking 
fountain  is  situated,  where  two  winged  lions  witli 
their  heads  set  disdainfully  back  expectorate  con- 
tinuous streams  of  water  into  the  basin  below. 

The  mention  of  this  fountain  reminds  me  how 
appreciative  the  French  are  of  monuments  and 
statuary  ;  their  fountains  are  always  in  good  order, 
with  clear  streams  of  water  undefiled  by  dirt  and 
scraps  pitched  in  at  the  whim  of  the  passer  by. 
In  our  own  country  the  usual  fate  of  the  fountain  is 
to  have  its  unwelcome  waters  strewed  with  orange 
peel,  paper,  corks,  and  cigar  ends,  and  the  fountain 
itself,  as  if  despondent  at  its  neglected  condition, 
sulks  and  mopes,  and  finally  refusing  to  yield  any 
water  at  all,  dries  up  and  dies  in  despair. 

Distance,  37  miles. 

Paris,  July  31. — Still  cheered  by  charming  weather 
I  left  Morez  by  a  lovely  valley — lovely  with  its  tree- 
crowned  tors  and  sleepy  hollows  caged  in  woods. 
A  push  up  of  nearly  two'  hours  brought  me  to  the 
top  of  a  pretty  mountain  pass — the  Col  de  la 
Savine — 

"  With  woods  o'erlmng  and  shagged  with  mossy  rooks." 
A  nice  rim  down  in  the  primeval  silence  of  the 
forest  landed  me  at  St.  Laurent. 

The  surface  of  the  road  was  ver}'  good,  but 
between  St.  Laurent  and  Champignole  it  was 
equally  rough  ;  perhaps  the  large  iron  roller  that  I 
saw  on  the  roadside  liad  been  requisitioned  for  its 
repair.  It  was  all  downhill,  however,  and  the 
variety  of  the  sylvan  scenery  made  ample  amends 
for  any  inconvenience  I  experienced  in  respect  of 
the  bad  road.  On  the  left  lies  a  deep  and  grand 
mountain  gorge  with  its  rapid  river,  the  mountain 
slope  across  is  densely  covered  by  the  forest,  and  on 
the  right  the  rock  rises  perpendicularly  from  the 
road  and  towers  into  high  tors  pinnacled  with  pines; 
in  front,  as  I  rode  on  towards  the  more  pastoral 
plains,  everywhere  arose  the  "  voiceless  woods," 
lonely,  solitary,  and  silent,  almost  shutting  out  the 
sun  ;  here, 

'•  Where  scarce  a  sunbeam  wanders  through  the  gloom" 

I  should  imagine  the  melancholy  genius  of  solitude 
reigns  supreme. 

The  country  becomes  more  open  near  Champignole 
and  the  road  excellent  once  more.  The  town,  vvhich 
is  terraced  on  the  last  ridge  of  the  Jura,  shows  up 
very  prominently  amid  the  landscape. 

After  a  halt  for  lunch,  I  continued  the  ride  on  a 
splendid  surface  for  about  thirteen  miles  further, 
when  the  road  begins  to  descend  down  a  rocky  pass, 
the  country  opens  in  a  great  gap,  and  the  beautiful 
plain  of  Burgundy  is  seen  unfolded  in  one  distant 
and  extensive  view.  At  the  foot  of  the  gorge  is  the 
town  of  Poligny.  From  Poligny  to  Dole  the  road 
continued  to  be  excellent,  and  I  had  little  to  do  but 
move  my  legs.  The  road  stretches  ahead  in  long 
interminable  lengths,  lined  on  either  side  with  tall, 
straight,  well-disciplined  rows  of  poplars,  sometimes 
direct  as  an  arrow  for  miles  together,  making  it  most 
monotonous  for  riding,  as  everything  is  revealed  at 
a  glance  and  deadens  all  interest ;  in  fact,  this  is  a 
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great  drawback  to  most  of  the  French  highways. 

As  my  days  were  numbered,  I  intended  reaching 
Paris  by  train  from   Dijon ;   but    when   I   arrived   at 
Dole    it    came  on   to  rain,   and  finding   that    there 
would   soon  be  a  train  for  Dijon  (about  20  miles)  1 
decided  to  go  on  bv  it.      Meanwhile   I   solaced   my- 
self with  some  cafe  an  lait,  and  obtained  as  good  an 
idea  of  this  most  curious  old  town   as  was  possible 
in  the  rain.    Near  the  station  there  is  a  large  obelisk, 
encircled   by  ferns  and  flowers,  to   the  memory  of 
those  killed  in  the  defence  of  Dole  m  January,  1871. 
ArriN-ed  at  Dijon,,  the  capital  of  Burgundy,  and   a 
very   large   town,    I    wandered     about    the    streets 
and  viewed  the  Cathedral  of  St.   Benige  by  moon- 
light •  it  has  two  towers  of  unequal  height  with  an 
open  work  gallery  between  ;  it  does  not  possess  any 
great    architectural    merit,    and    altogether   is   very 
much  worn  and  defaced.     After  this,  at   11.30  p.m., 
I  booked  for   Paris  by  the  night  express,  reaching 
the  capital  at  5.30  a.m.  next  day. 
Distance  ridden,  59  miles. 

Rouen,  Aug.  i.— Having  occupied  the  last  day  of 
July  in  visiting  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Ihe 
Invalides,  and  the  Trocadero,with  its  grand  view  ot 
the  city,  on  this  day  I  booked  to  Vernon— a  very 
old-fashioned  town  North  of  Paris  ;  the  Derbyshire 
family  of  Vernon  takes  its  name  from  the  place. 

From  there  I  rode  along  through  the  charming 
Seine  scenery,  by  Gaillon  and  Pont  de  I'Arche,  to 
Rouen,  the  fine  old  capital  of  Normandy.  1  his 
road  is  very  fine  as  to  surface,  and  a  great  favourite 
with  the  large  number  of  cyclists  who  annually  ride 
to  Pc-.ris ;  and  truly  the  whole  road  from  Dieppe  to 
the  capital  is  extremely  interesting,  with  its  continu- 
ous rows  of  fruit  trees— cultivated  for  their  cider- 
its  quaint  world  -  forgotten  villages  down  by  the 
sparkling  Seine,  almost  buried  and  concealed  by  the 
orchards  and  tall  towering  poplars.  An  additional 
attraction  is  the  media;val  cathedrals  and  churches 
at  Rouen,  Mantes,  or  Louviers,  with  their  matchless 
and  wonderful  windows  illuminating  the  shadowy 
interiors  with  a  "  dim,  religious  light."  But  above 
all  that  is  beautiful  on  this  route  are  the  broad 
breadths,  the  wide  stretches  of  luminous  landscape, 
the  vast  sunny  spaces  of  scenery  that  are  continu- 
ally seen  spreading  away  to  the  horizon,  and  the 
frequent  glimpses  of  the  sinuous  Seine  shining  and 
scintillating  as  it  travels  along  in  the  sunhght. 

Near  Gaillon  I  met  a  gentleman  m  one  ot  the 
covered  gigs  or  "  buggies"  so  much  in  use  on  the 
French  roads.  After  some  conversation,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  met  numbers  of  bicyclists  on  that  road 
from  time  to  time,  and  expressed  great  interest  in 
the  sport ;  on  my  replying  to  a  question  of  his  that 
my  destination  for  the  day  was  Rouen,  he  ridiculed 
the  notion,  saying  that  I  could  not  possibly  do  it, 
as  it  was  more  than  forty  kilometres  distant  (about 
25  miles).  I  assured  this  unbelieving  body  that  it 
was  an  easy  matter,  and,  moreover,  that  I  had 
travelled  the  road  before.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
not  to  be  convinced,  and  I  left  him,  with  his  pony 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  staring  into  vacancy,  a 
taunting  smile  on  his  mouth,  and  a  doubtful  shake 
agitating  his  head.  ,    ,,  .     ,  , 

Havin<-  crossed  the  Seine  at  Pont  de  1  Arche,  and 
passed  along  by  the  steep  white  clifis,  the  luxuriant 


orchards,  and  the  shining  river,  I  now  espied  the 
tall  chimneys  of  Rouen,  mixed  up  with  the  houses 
and  churches,  whilst  the  point  of  the  lofty  iron  spire 
of  the  cathedral  was  lost  in  the  black  pall  of  smoke 
that  hung  above  the  city.  Rouen—"  the  Manchester 
of  France"— is  full  of  factories,  principally  lor 
bleaching  purposes,  and  the  fabrication  of  )'o»^«- 
neries-the  general  name  given  to  all  the  checked 
and  striped  stuffs  that  are  used  for  women's  dresses. 
Besides  these  there  are  a  hundred  other  industnes, 
and  the  factory  chimneys  vie  in  number  with  the 
taper  masts  of  the  shipping  ranged   alongside  the 

''T^put  up  at  the  Hotel  du  Commerce— the  head- 
quarters of  the  Cychsts'  Touring  Club.  Since  last 
year  the  court-yard  has  been  enlarged  and  improved 
upon.  It  is  a  well-conducted  place,  and  m  several 
respects  is  superior  to  its  more  provincial  brethren. 

The  generality  of  the  country  inns  are  large,  roomy 
places,  but  contain  no  more  furniture  than  is  suiti- 
cient  for  all  just  requirements.     The  dim  old   stair- 
case is  innocent  of  carpet,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  oasis  near  the  bed,  scarcely  ample  enough 
for  an  average   Mussulman  to  pray  on— not  to  men- 
tion a  decent  Christian— the  bedroom  is  the  same. 
The  other  articles  are  a  few  flimsy  chairs   a  micro- 
scopic  mirror  on  a  weak-kneed  table,  and  a  toi  et 
set,  diminutive  enough  for  a  doll's  house.    The  water 
is  so  scanty  as  to  imply  a  perpetual   drought ;  as- 
suredly you  have  not  sufficient  for  washing  purposes, 
which'  is  perhaps  considerate  on   the  part  of  the 
chamber-maid,  as  the  towels— thin  squares,  as  im- 
palpable as  tissue-paper— would  not  dry  you  it  you 
had     There  are  no  pictures,  no  ornaments,  no  soap  ; 
in  fact,  very  Uttle  of  anything.     The  beds,  how-ever, 
are  what  they  should  be,  with  their  spring  mattras- 
ses  (innocent  of  insects)   and  white  curtains.      Ihe 
counterpane   is  always  crowned   with  a   miniature 
feather  bed,  or  cushion,  usually  enveloped  in  a  red 
case.     At  several  inns  there  were  no  sheets  to  cover 
ourselves  with,  but  only  these  curious  cushions  and, 
as  they  were  defectively  short,  and  covered  but  a 
small  part  of  our  extended  frames   at  a   time,  they 
caused   us  some  restlessness   before  we  became  re- 
conciled to  their  usage.     They  appear  to  be  an  old 
institution,  as   Montaigne  mentions  them   m   an  ac- 
count of  his  journey  into  Italy  in  1580.  . 
In  anomalous  contrast  with  the  frugality  of  furni- 
ture    is   the    liberality   of   the    tables   d'Jwies       Ihe 
number  and  variety   of  the  courses  are  confusing  : 
there  is  a  soup  stage,  a  fish  stage,  a  roast  meat  stage, 
a  vegetable  stage,  then  a  game  stage,  after  which 
comes   a  stage  for  salad    (imbrued  with   oil),   and, 
finally,  the   waiters   "  hark    back "  on  meat    again, 
broiled   this   time   for  variety's  sake— all  of  which 
make  it  difficult 

"  To  weave  a  culinary  clue, 
Which  to  eschew  and  what  to  chew,  ^^ 
Where  shun  and  where  take  rations." 
Ultimately,  cheese  and  biscuits  being  consumed    we 
emerge  amongst  the  dessert-in  itself  a  little  festival 
of  fruit.     A  correctly  constituted  cyclist— especially 
after   a    day's   ride  'of  fifty    to    seventy   miles-will 
exhibit  a  prodigious  power  of  appetite ;  but  even  this 
unromantic  result  is  often  eclipsed  by   the  French- 
man, when  he  sits  down  to  what  the  gastronomers 
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call  the  great  business  of  the  day,  after  the  seven 
hours'  fasting  which  usually  intervenes  between 
breakfast  and  dinner.  Addison  relates  of  Diogenes 
that  on  his  meeting  a  young  man  who  was  going  to 
a  feast,  he  took  him  up  in  the  street  and  carried  liim 
home  to  his  friends,  as  one  who  was  running  into 
innninent  danger,  had  he  not  prevented  him  ;  and 
Montaigne,  speaking  of  the  same  person,  says  that 
seeing  a  youth  taking  his  food  with  ill-bred  haste,  he 
bestowed  a  hearty  buffet  upon  the  head  of  his  un- 
fortunate tutor.  I  have  often  wondered  what 
Diogenes  would  do  could  he  be  present  at  a  modern 
meal,  or  one  of  these  tables  d'hotes,  crowded  with  a. 
hungry  set  of  travellers,  and  by  what  originality  of 
objection  he  would  startle  the  guests  when  he  wit- 
nessed the  rapid  consumption  of  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  not  to  mention  a  host  oi  ct  ccteras.  Would  the 
philosopher  call  in  the  police,  and  give  the  wonder- 
ing company  into  custody  on  a  wholesale  charge  of 
imbecility  ?  or  would  he,  by  some  subtle  influence 
of  oratory,  shame  them  into  contentment  with  more 
frugal  fare  ?  Another  anomaly  at  meal  times  is  the 
profusion  of  plates,  and  napkins  are  numberless, 
whilst  salt  spoons  are  never  seen — the  more  primi- 
tive practice  of  the  knife  point  being  in  vogue ;  soup 
is  swallowed  by  the  aid  of  a  large  sized  table  spoon, 
and  one  knife  and  fork  has  to  do  duty  throughout 
the  repast.  Certainly — if  I  may  be  allowed  a  slight 
plagiarism  of  the  first  line  in  the  "  Sentimental 
Journey" — they  order  some  matters  strangely  in 
France.  But,  although  it  is  a  short  transition  from 
feasting  to  flesh,  return  we  to  our  "  muttons." 

After  dining  at  the-  table  d'bot:  of  the  Hotel  du 
Commerce,  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  the 
rare  old  cathedral.  This  immense  edifice  is  the 
work  of  several  centuries,  commencing  with  the 
thirteenth,  although  some  parts  are  of  earlier  origin  ; 
it  is  450  feet  in  length,  and  105  in  breadth.  What 
with  the  splendid  array  of  wonderful  windows — 
delicate  in  detail  and  unrivalled  in  richness  of 
colour — the  fine  old  paintings,  the  numerous  chapels, 
and  the  tombs  of  Richard  C'jeur  de  Lion,  Bedford, 
Rollo,  "  the  father  of  Normandy,"  and  a  number  of 
others,  there  is  so  much  to  see  and  admire  that  the 
swift  hours  slip  by  almost  unnoticed.  Surely  one 
can  never  tire  of  sitting  in  some  old  and  shadowy 
recess  amid  the  silence — -"the  silence  that  has  an 
eloquence  of  its  own  " — and  gazing  at  the  glorious 
glass  and  the  rich  and  tender  tints  of  the  enormous 
rose  windows  !  But,  1 3-day,  my  chief  desire  is  to 
visit  the  beautiful  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Guen.  As 
I  left  the  cathedral  by  the  richly  sculptured  North 
doorway  which  opens  upon  a  court  flanked  by 
shops,  I  was  importuned  by  the  guide  to  visit  the 
'won  flichc,  or  spire,  but  a  former  visit  had  supplied 
me  with  a  lively  recollection  of  the  interminable 
steps  and  weary  windings  that  lead  up  to  a  little 
ledge  at  the  very  point  of  the- spire,  440  feet  above 
the  streets,  and  I  declined.  This  tremendous 
tower  is  built  entire!}'  of  open  ironwork,  through 
which  the  wind  whistles  in  a  very  suggestive 
manner;  the  view,  of  course,  is  very  extensive.  I  re- 
member it  in  the  luminous  light  of  a  sunny  Ssptem- 
ber  day,  the  last  of  the  950  tiresome  steps  was 
surmounted,  the  little  balcony  was  gained,  and  we 
were  soon  absorbed  in  the  sight  of  so  much  space. 


Away  and  away  to  the  horizon  stretched  the  lustrous 
landscape,  here  and  there  darkened  by  a  shadowy 
stretch  of  forest  or  enlivened  by  patches  of  yellow 
stubble,  and  amid  the  picturesque  panorama  the 
silver  Seine  shone  in  many  a  glistening  reach.  The 
city  lay  clustered  immediately  below,  in  the  aerial 
perspective  the  streets  were  narrowed  almost  to 
nothingness ;  groups  of  men  were  at  work  on  the 
quays  ;  carriages,  cabs,  and  steam  trams  were 
hurrying  along,  yet  no  sound  penetrated  to  the  lofty 
pinnacle  ;  we  seemed  to  be  lifted  above  the  world. 

It  would  require  a  wealth  of  words  to  adequately 
describe  the  matchless  architecture  of  Saint  Onen, 
but  without  being  tediously  descriptive  I  may  say 
that  nothing  more  graceful  than  the  handsome  pro- 
portions of  this  church  can  be  imagined,  every  line 
and  curve  is  harmonious,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
stone  out  of  place  ;  in  fact  the  whole  edifice  seems 
to  merit  the  Scriptural  phrase — 

"  Perfect,  entire,  wanting  nothing." 

The  building  is  of  the  same  great  length  as  the 
cathedral;  the  vast  space  of  pavement  unmarred  by 
pews,  and  the  splendid  array  of  pillars  that  encom- 
pass the  choir,  and  which  is  magically  illumined  by 
the  bright  colours  thrown  from  the  surrounding 
windows,  is  a  coup  d'mil  at  once  magnificent  and 
captivating.  The  church  is  enclosed  by  beautiful 
gardens,  which  contain  some  fine  shrubs  and  foun- 
tains. Whilst  resting  on  one  of  the  seats  I  noticed 
a  large  crowd  of  buglers  and  drummers  assembling 
iu  the  adjacent  square  for  the  purpose  of  sounding 
the  "  beat  to  quarters,"  and  when  they  were  told  oft 
in  several  sections  of  forty  each  and  commenced 
playing,  the  din  was  deafening,  and  as  their  routes 
diverged  through  the  streets  all  the  quarters  of  the 
city  soon   resounded  with  the  musical  clamour. 

Distance,  37  miles. 

Dorking,  August  3. — I  left  Rouen  about  ten  o'clock 
the  next  day  for  my  last  ride  on  foreign  ground. 
Tlie  road  out  was  in  very  good  order;  last  year  it 
was  abominable,  and  jolted  one's  bones  in  a  most 
ungentle  manner.  There  are  a  great  many  orchards 
on  the  way  to  Dieppe,  and  at  times  fruit  trees  line 
the  road  on  either  side  ;  they  must  afford  a  fine  sight 
when  in  blossom.  I  arrived  at  Dieppe  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  found  that  the  boat  did  not  leave 
until  midnight.  The  intervening  time  I  occupied 
with  a  sea  bathe  and  a  visit  to  the  cathedral  and 
other  churches.  At  night,  in  one  of  the  cafes,  I 
lighted  upon  a  batch  of  English  pictorial  papers, 
which,  as  I  had  not  seen  any  since  I  left  home, 
served  to  beguile  the  time  and  "  rob  it  of  some  taste 
of  tediousness."  The  boat  left  the  harbour  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  half-past  ten 
when  we  arrived  at  Newhaven.  On  landing  I  was 
soon  on  my  way  across  the  Downs  to  Lewes  ;  the 
roads  I  found  to  be  very  flinty  and  dusty,  and  an 
adverse  wind  helped  to  impede  my  progress.  The 
rolling  of  the  vessel  had  quite  upset  me,  and  for  a 
long  while  I  was  unable  to  take  any  food,  in  fact, 
the  "  chops  "  of  the  Channel  sufficiently  served  me 
until  I  reached  Crawley,  on  the  London  and  Brigh- 
ton road.  Here  I  dismounted  at  the  Cyclists'  Touring 
Club  house,  which  I  had  no  sooner  entered  than  the 
tinkle   of  spoons  in   the  tea-cups  and    the  fragrant 
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odour  of  tea  and  toast  reminded  me  more  than  any- 
thing' that  I  was  "back  in  England"  once  more; 
and  having  made  myself  quite  comfortable  with  this 
pleasant  fare,  I  felt  constrained  to  murmur — 
"  Oil  EoRlaiid  !  decent  abode  of  comfort  and  cleanliness 
and  decoinm  ! 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  I  see, 
My  heart,  untravell'd,  fondly  turns  to  thee  !  " 
When  I  started  again  I  had  a  most  pleasant  spin  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  through  anumber  of  intricate 
though  pretty  lanes  to  Dorking,  where  I  passed  the 
night  at  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  hotel. 

Distances — Rouen  to  Dieppe,  36  miles.  New  haven 
to  Dorking,  46  miles. 

Derby,  Augusts.  —  -^n  early  breakfast  with  a 
member  of  the  Pelham  B.C.  (who,  being  on  his  way 
to  Portsmouth,  had  ridden  this  stage  of  the  journej' 
from  London  by  v.ay  of  gaining  an  appetite  for  the 
meal),  and  I  resumed  my  journev  homewards  by 
Leatherhead  and  Cobham  to  Chertsey,  thus  accept- 
ing the  Shakespearian  invitation,  "  Come  now 
towards  Chertsey."  Passing  through  the  quiet 
town,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Fox  and  Cowley,  the 
little  river  Wey  was  left  behind,  and  I  presently 
reached  Staines.  The  roads  about  this  place  are 
generally  inches  deep  in  sand,  and  this  occasion  was 
no  exxeption,  for  they  were  all  as  sandy  as  the  sea 
shore.  Continuing  on,  I  rode  to  Oxbridge,  arri\ing 
at  the  B.T.C.  hotel  just  in  time  for  dinner.  One  of 
the  churches  here  is  built  of  flint  stone ;  in  the 
interior  I  noticed  a  very  old  font  and  a  tomb  to  one 
Dame  Bennett.  An  effigy  of  the  lady — whom  the 
inscription  relates  had  three  husbands  — reposes 
upon  the  tomb.  In  the  side  of  the  latter  is  an 
opening,  and  through  the  mimic  bars  are  to  be  seen 
a  sculptured  collection  of  white  bones  and  skulls. 
On  this  return  joun  ey  it  was  the  first  English 
church  I  was  able  to  enter  without  any  trouble.  At 
several  villages  on  the  way,  where  the  only  building 
of  importance  or  interest  was  the  church,  I  found 
them  jealously  fastened.  In  one  town  the  sacred 
fane  possessed  no  graveyard  to  protect,  but  never- 
theless was  fiercely  fenced  round  with  sharply  spiked 


railings,  and  the  heavy  doors  were  securely  locked, 
as  if  it  wei"e  a  prison  instead  of  a  place  of  worship. 
If  I  wished  to  inspect  the  interior  I  should  have  had 
to  explore  and  go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  unearth 
the  keeper  of  the  keys;  a  great  contrast,  I  thought, 
to  the  continental  custom,  where  you  are  at  liberty 
to  walk  in  or  out  of  the  churches  by  the  noiseless 
folding  doors  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

From  Uxbridge  I  travelled  on  to  Chalfont,  where 
Milton  resided  during  the  great  plague  in  London, 
and  thence  by  the  soft  scenerj'  of  the  vale  of  Ayles- 
bury and  through  that  town  to  Buckingham,  which 
I  reached  at  the  "silent,  shadowy  close  of  day  " 
after  a  ride  of  73  miles  against  a  strong  wind. 

The  following  day  I  was  out  at  cock  crow-,  and  soon 
on  my  way  to  Stoney  Stratford ;  there  I  breakfasted 
at  the  Bull  Hotel,  the  C.T.C.  house.  One  of  the 
churches  is  close  by,  and  after  the  meal  I  went 
across  the  road,  and  found  to  my  astonishment  that 
it  was  open  ;  moreover,  there  was  a  notice  on  the 
door  that  it  would  be  kept  open  every  day  for  private 
prayer.  After  a  while  I  started  again  and  passed 
through  Towcester  to  Daventry  ;  the  wind  retarded 
me  very  much,  and  I  greatly  envied  the  several 
groups  of  cyclists  that  I  met  journeying  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  who,  to  all  appearance,  were 
not  loth  to  "  take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the 
hours"  and  the  wind  as  well.  Having  duly  paused 
to  admire  the  arched  perspective  of  trees  which  reach 
their  branches  over  the  road  near  Daventry,  I  turned 
off  to  Rugby,  and  by  a  narrow  cross  road  arrived  at 
Hinckley.  From  this  the  road  is  very  good  and 
chiefly  down  hill,  and,  as-  related  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  in  Henry  VIII.,  at  last  with  easy  roads  I 
came  to  Leicester.  I  had  now  ridden  70  miles  from 
Buckingham,  and  as  the  day  was  closing  in  and  the 
morrow  w-ould  be  Sunday,  I  decided  to  reach  home 
by  train.  This  the  Midland  Company  speedily  ac- 
complished, and  a  short  trundle  of  two  miles  from 
Derby  station  landed  me  safe  and  sound  at  dtilce 
donium. 

And  here  is  my  journey's  end. 

To'al  distance  ridden,  1,200  miles. 
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Bv  Charles  Browne. 


VERY  often  one  hears  in  wheel  circles  the 
expression  of  opinion  from  some  quiet  in- 
offensive being  that  "  it's  awful  rot,  you 
fellows  writing  against  each  other  in  the 
papers,  dont  you  know,"  and  the  speaker  generally 
assumes  a  cahnly  judicial  air  calculated  to  impress 
the  superficial  observer  with  the  idea  that,  were  it 
w-orth  his  while,  this  critic  could  produce  something 
that  might  really  be  worth  reading.  There  is,  or 
rather  was,  one  well-known  figure  in  London  circles 
who  had  a  mania  for  coming  up  to  you,  and,  with  a 
parrot-like  twist  of  the  head  to  one  side,  remarking, 
"  Well,  old  man  !  of  all  the  awful  humbug  that  I 
ever  read  in  my  life,  that  last  article  (or  letter,  as 
the  case  might  be)  of  yours  is  the  most  ghastly." 


Now  if  one  has  chosen  a  new  nom  de  plume,  and 
fancies  one's  identity  secret,  this  sort  of  thing  is 
annoying,  and  a  peculiarly  irritating  feature  of  this 
critic's  remarks  was  that,  mingling  with  their  chafty 
venom,  was  the  knowledge  that,  when  the  critic 
strayed  into  print  himself — far  from  electrifying  a 
spell-bound  reader  with  his  eloquence — his  very 
grammar  and  composition  were  of  the  schools 
unscholarly. 

These  remarks  are  intended  as  a  preface  to  the 
assertion  that  far  too  much  deference  is  paid  among 
us  to  the  deliverances  of  certain  Sir  Oracles,  who 
speak  little,  but  whose  opinions,  for  some  occult 
reason,  seem  to  be,  on  that  account,  received  as 
infallible.      This    habit    of   looking    for    words    of 
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wisdom  whenever  one  or  two  men  rise  to  their  feet 
is  most  noticeable  at  Council  meetings  of  the  Bicycle 
Union,  though  no  one  has  strayed  so  far  from  the 
paths  of  conmion  sense  as  to  look  for  a  like  pheno- 
menon at  the  soirees  of  the  L.T.C.  &  Co.,  very  much 
Limited.  The  veteran  J.  S.  Oxx,  whose  sallies  were 
always  so  much  enjoyed  in  byegone  da\-s,  had  a  most 
salutary  effect  on  the  Bunsbys  of  the  B.U.  No 
sooner  had  some  shining  light — with  or  without 
strawberry  leaves  and  a  coronet — ponderously  and 
dogmatically  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
were  foolish  enough  to  be  convinced  by  platitudes 
that  what  "  zcas  "  "really  wasn't,"'  than  the  name  of 
"J.  S.  Oxx,"  with  the  addendum,  "Surrey  B.C.," 
was  announced  from  a  remote  corner  of  the  Council 
Chamber  (capitals,  please) ,  and  his  gambit  was  opened 
by  the  cheerful  assertion  that  "  Mr.  So-and-So  was 
totally  and  absurdly  wrong."  Granted  that  the 
reasoning  which  followed  was  often  faulty,  the  effect 
was  delightfully  salutary,  and  the  good  work  done 
by  J.  S.  O.  bears  fruit  now-a-days  in  the  freedom 
with  which  the  Executive  is  bearded  (metaphor)  at 
Council  meetings.  There  can  be  no  more  ruinous 
sign  of  an  association  than  the  subsidence  of  oppo- 
sition, and  the  appearance  of  a  pure  trustfulness 
in  Oracles. 

A  letter  which  appeared  in  a  contemporary  a  week 
or  two  back  on  the  subject  of  a  change  of  name  for  the 
B.U.  has  been  very  generally  approved  of,  but  con- 
tains a  number  of  fallacies  which  were  quite  ignored 
by  most  'of  its  readers.  The  fact  that  the  word 
"  Wheelman"  is  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  does  not 
entitle  it  to  any  particular  regard  among  us  modern 
English  of  to-day.  Had  we  been  speaking  good  old 
Anglo-Saxon  still,  it  might  have  been  very  nice  for 
us  all,  but  the  odds  are  against  it.  Compared  with 
the  other  component  parts  of  nineteenth  century 
English,  Anglo-Saxon  plays  no  such  important  part 
as  to  warrant  its  being  chosen  in  preference  to  such 
a  word  as  "  Cyclist,"  in  connection  with  which  the 
writer,  as  pointed  out  in  The  Cyclist,  made  a  second 
mistake. 

If  certain  highly  and  deservedly  respected  indivi- 
duals get  up  at  the  next  Council  meeting  and  talk 
with  sufficient  abstruseness  and  learning  about  the 
advantages  of  "  Wheelman  "  over  "  Cyclist,  "  that 
title  will  probably  be  carried,  though  there  seems 
very  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  term  will  be  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  public  understanding. 
"Wheelman"  being  scarcely  ever  used  in  general 
conversation,  while  "  Cyclist"  has  been  for  years 
making  its  way  into  common  use.  However,  the 
Oracles  will  probably  carry  the  day. 

The  Oracle,  as  a  rule,  possesses — though 
cautiously  refraining  from  expressing  it  publicly — a 
severe  contempt  for  the  free  lances  ot  the  cycling 
press,  who  tilt  against  real  and  sometimes  fanciful 
abuses.  He  prefers  to  pose  restfully,  as  an  example 
of  all  that  IS  correct,  and  when  he  sneers  at  the 
literary  excursions  of  others  he  says,  "  Example,  my 
dear  Sir,  is  better  than  precept,  t  certainly  should 
not  think  of  interfering  in  this  question  of  '  socials' 
of  '  bikers'  and  '  trikers.'  I  am  above  it  myself. 
If  others  are  not,  no  matter.  For  the  good  of  the 
sport    I  offer  an  example.     Admire   me!"     But  he 


forgets  that,  though  example  is  good,  and  precept  is 
good,  a  combination  ot  both  is  infinitely  better  than 
either.  Few  abuses  would  die  out  were  they  left 
merely  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  example  for  their 
destruction.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  believe  that 
the  "  social,"  in  its  worst  form — which  was  so  pro- 
minent a  feature  of  bicycling  life  in  the  winter  of 
i88i-8z — received  its  death  blow  from  the  sarcasms, 
sneers,  and  ridicule  poured  on  its  votaries  by  anony- 
mous free  lances  in  the  press,  and  not  from  the 
example  shown  by  one  or  two  clubs  who  held  model 
musical  evenings.  At  present  we  have  a  gradually 
developing  crusade  against  outre  uniforms  and  braid, 
and  also  against  the  use  of  slang  in  our  literature 
making  itself  felt,  and,  if  these  things  disappear,  it 
will  be  thanks  to  the  free  lances,  and  not  to  the 
Oracles,  who  look  upon  the  assailants  of  abuses  as 
only  a  shade  better  than  the  defenders  ;  and,  wrap- 
ping themselves  in  a  stolid  indifference,  present  re- 
markable examples  which  no  one  heeds. 

Of  course,  Sir  Oracle,  on  his  side,  may  say  that 
the  free  lance  is  a  dealer  in  personalities,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  he  is  right ;  but  not  always,  for  so 
widespread  are  the  sails  of  the  windmill  at  which 
the  cycling  Doii  Quixote  can  tilt,  that  if  one  indivi- 
dual calls  down  condign  punishment  on  himself,  it 
is  in  his  capacity  as  the  representative  of  a  class. 

Extravagance  is  not  confined  to  one  side  in  the 
controversies  upon  which  Sir  Oracle,  from  his 
pedestal  as  a  superior  person,  looks  down.  The 
purist,  who  regards  all  slang  with  horror,  invariably 
betrays  his  narrow-mindedness  when  he  ventures 
into  print.  Slang,  in  one  form  or  other,  comes 
natural  to  the  average  Englishman,  and  ninety-nine 
men  out  of  a  hundred  (besides  curates)  have  at  one 
time  or  other  made  a  practice  of  talking  slang,  so 
that  when  a  writer  objects  to  a  cyclist  speaking  of 
his  machine  as  a  "crock" — a  most  inoffensive,  if 
idiotic,  term — he  only  shows  intolerance.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  write 
slang  and  call  it  English.  The  word  you  speak 
trembles  on  the  air,  and  is  gone  ;  the  word  you  write 
remains,  when  all  the  circumstances  which  led  you 
to  make  use  of  it  have  faded  into  oblivion,  and  you 
have  only  the  simple  record  of  a  word  printed  in  an 
English  paper  which  is  not  English,  but  which  has 
an  English  equivalent,  which  you,  an  English- 
man, scorn  to  use,  preferring  this  bastard  bantling  as 
the  evidence  of  your  literary  abilities.  No  man 
should  use  a  foreign  expression  whe  i  writing  English, 
if  there  is  an  English  synonym  available,  and  to  use 
a  nameless  thing  like  "  crock"  seriously  in  place  of 
bicycle  or  machine,  is  naturally  as  likely  to  raise  the 
ire  of  Sir  Oracle,  and  stimulate  him  to  write  some 
ponderous  diatribe  as  an  example  of  English,  as  is  a 
weak  sneer  at  bicyclists,  who  are  unable  to  buy 
dress  suits,  dancing  iu  uniforms. 

Sir  Oracle  is,  however,  a  much  respected  man. 
He  is  so  heavy,  so  quiet,  so  redolent  of  the  vis 
inertia,  that  he  commands  a  hearing  from  the  veriest 
scoffer;  and  so  he  holds  the  scales,  and  impartially, 
from  his  high  exemplary  position,  pronounces  for  or 
against  the  free  lance  or  his  victim,  obliv'ous  e\*er 
of  the  fact  that  neither  of  these  pay  any  attention 
to  his  opinion. 
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A  RUN  WITH  THE  ROSSLYNS. 


I  T  was  the    morning  of   Easter    Monday,  1S83. 
I       The  clocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rail- 
1      way  Hotel,  Finchley,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
#      Rosslvn  Bicycle  Club,  were  just  going  to  strike 
half-past  nine,  that  is  to  say  the  correct  ones  were, 
when  our  captain  gave  the  word   to   mount,  which 
we,  nothing  loth,  obeyed,  being  some  half-hour  late, 
and    quickly    riding   off,  the    shining   bicycle,  drab 
uniform,  and  white  straw  hat  of  the  last  man  soon 
disappeared  from  the  view  of  the  envious  pedestrian. 
"We    are   seven,"   remarked   our  captain,   as  he 
rode  along.  "  We  are  !  we  are  !  we  are  !  "  murmured 
the  other  six,  and  their  faces  beamed  with  satisfac- 
tion as  the  sun  shone  brightly  and  the  wind  cleared 
the  sky  of  clouds,  and  the  horizon  of  mist,  enabling 
us  bicyclists,   elevated  above  such  obstructions  as 
hedges,  to  see  over  miles  of  country. 

Barnet  Hill  surmounted,  we  left  behind  us  the  last 
traces  of  town  and  macadam  with  little  regret,  and 
kept  our  eyes  wider  open  to  enjoy  the  country, 
homelv  and  familiar  though  it  is.  Passing  the  old 
Obelisk  at  Hadley— erected,  I  need  hardly  say,  to 
commemorate  the'Battle  of  Barnet,  and  the  sad  but 
noble  death  of  Warwick,  so  grandly  described  by 
Lord  Lvtton — we  kept  along  the  old  North  Road, 
the  next  turn  bringing  the  gates  of  Wrotham  Park 
full  into  view,  and  with  the  dark  background  of  firs 
bringing  into  relief  the  white  stone  pillars  of  the 
gate,  and  ti-.e  picturesque  lodge,  they  form  quite  a 
picture.  Here  a  little  chaff  was  shot  at  our  vice- 
captain,  who,  according  to  his  story,  took  an  active 
part  ill  the  late  fire  at  the  mansion,  being  in  fact 
"  the  boss  of  the  consarn."  As  usual,  however,  true 
merit  never  got  recognised,  and  his  name  did  not 
even  appear  in  the  local  Thunderer. 

At  Potter's  Bar,  a  mile  or  so  further  on,  we  had 
some  capital  practise  in  riding  over  stones,  which 
was,  however,  accomplished  without  a  mishap.  Here 
the  country  becomes  much  more  interesting,  and 
we  had  a  capital  spin  of  some  five  miles  through 
beautiful,  undulating,  and  wooded  country  to  Essen- 
den,  a  charming  little  village,  where  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  tc  visit  our  old  friends  at  the 
Salisbury  Crest.  After  quenching  our  thirst— which, 
I  fancy,  was  in  most  cases  a  work  of  supererogation — 
and  subscribing  our  names  to  the  Cycling  Visitors' 
Book,  we  repaired  to  the  funny  old-fashioned  little 
church,  the  exterior  of  which  is  more  picturesque 
than  the  interior,  in  spite  of  the  square  family  pews 
and  "  two  decker"  pulpit.  We  had  scarcely  got  out 
of  the  church,  when  our  places  were  taken  by  a 
procession,  consisting  of  two  couples  and  their 
accessories,  going  to  be  duly  matrimonified,  and  the 
doors  were  closed  in  a  most  solemn  manner  as  if 
they  were  being  marched  before  the  inquisitors. 

It  was  then  proposed  that  we  should  visit  a  wood 
close  by,  to  see  if  we  could  get  any  primroses,  but 
our  captain  considered  it  was  time  to  continue  our 
journey,  so  the  mount  was  called,  and  we  were  soon 
on  our  way  to  Hertford,  onlv  five  miles  distant, 
which  we  found  to  be  over  perfect  roads,  and  being 


all  the  way  sheltered  from  the  wind,  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  made  our  hearts  rejoice  ;  the  colour  it 
gave  to  the  landscape  made  it  seem  like  summer 
once  more,  and  one's  thoughts  naturally  recurred  to 
the  many  jolly  rides  we  had  all  had  together  last 
year ;  and  so.  enjoying  the  past  and  the  present,  we 
soon  reached  our"  destination,  dismounted  at  ■  the 
Black  Swan,  and  leading  our  trusty  and  dusty  steeds 
into  the  stables,  the  landlord  was  interviewed  and 
dinner  ordered  for  one  o'clock,  as  the  exercise  and 
the  wind  had  sharpened  our  appetites.  Meanwhile 
four  of  us  disported  ourselves  on  the  river  Lea,  the 
other  three  going  round  the  town  to  see  the  "  lions," 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  Blue  Coat  School  and 
the  Militia,  the  officers  of  the  latter  seeming  to  think 
themselves  particularly  great  "mashers." 

We  met  again  at  one  o'clock  with  remarkable 
pnnctualitv,  and  the  way  the  cold  joint  and  the 
pickles  and  potatoes,  not  to  mention  the  bread  and 
cheese,  disappeared,  was  quite  frightful  to  see;  but 
not  satisfied  with  this,  these  seven  young  men  raced 
off  like  school bovs  to  the  nearest  puff'  shop,  there 
to  finish— and  finish  we  did.  We  then  ordered  tea 
for  five  o'clock,  and  repairing  to  the  river  chartered 
two  vessels,  one  to  hold  the  four  sketchists,  who, 
however,  had  rather  a  poor  time  of  it,  as  directly 
the  sketch  books  were  opened  the  snow  came  down. 
Nevertheless  we  managed  to  enjoy  ourselves,  and 
the  race  home  of  the  two  boats  was  grand.  The  river 
being  too  narrow  to  admit  of  the  boats  passing  each 
other,  and  doubling  and  turning  at  about  every 
twenty  yards,  made  the  race  particularly  exciting; 
the  winning  boat,  however,  taking  an  overland  route 
when  the  other  w^as  fixed  right  across  the  stream, 
got  a  mean  advantage,  which  was  much  deprecated 
by  the  other  crew. 

Within  twenty  yards  of  the  landing  place  the 
snow  came  down  in  real  earnest,  and  by  the  time 
we  had  sat  down  to  tea  the  air  was  so  dark  with  the 
descending  flakes  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  liglit 
the  gas,  though  it  was  scarcely  five  o'clock.  Every- 
thing was  soon  covered  with  white,  and  two  hunts- 
men riding  down  the  street,  with  their  red  coats 
covered  with  snow,  and  an  old  man  carrying  a 
bundle  of  faggots,  made  the  winter's  scene  complete. 

Tea  over,  a  consultation  was  held  as  to  the  best 
means  of  reaching  home,  one  suggesting  hiring  a 
van,  others  thinking  the  train  the  best  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  whilst  cne  or  two  thought  it  would 
save  a  lot  of  trouble  to  stay  where  we  were  for  the 
night.  However,  it  was  decided  to  wire  to  anxious 
pa"rents,  informing  them  that  we  were  snow  bound 
and  were  never  coming  back  any  more,  and  then 
await  the  course  of  events.  A  boy  was  accordingly 
sent  with  a  telegram,  but  he  had  hardly  returned 
when  it  began  to  clear  up,  and  by  seven  o'clock 
what  had  been  a  stormy  evening  half  an  hour  earlier 
became  a  calm,  clear,  starlit  night. 

We  soon  brought  our  machines  out,  and  parting 
with  our  host  on  the  best  of  terms,  prepared  our- 
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selves  for  a    ueaty    struggle   homewards   over   the 
snowy  roads. 

The  difference  between  the  bright  spring  morning 
on  which  we  had  entered  Hertford,  and  the  snow- 
laden  evening  on  which  we  were  leaving,  was  most 
remarkable,  and  one  could  scarcely  believe  it  to  be 
the  same  day.  The  trees  were  now  bending  with 
the  weight  of  the  snow,  as  if  clad  in  a  thick  foliage 
of  white,  and  the  fields  were  one  vast  expanse  of 
whiteness,  \\  hilst  here  and  there  a  bright  light  in  a 
cottage  window  gave  a  most  charming  effect  to  the 
scene ;  but  scenic  effects,  when  composed  of  snow, 
were  not  accepted  by  the  belated  bicyclist  with  that 


degree  of  thankfulness  which  would  have  been 
accorded  to  a  hot  supper,  and  we  were  not  sorry  to 
find  on  reaching  Essenden  that  the  fall  there  had 
been  considerably  lighter. 

Of  our  journey  home  there  is  little  to  relate;  the 
pace  was  slow,  but,  contrary  to  expectation,  it  was 
not  the  least  enjoyable  part  of  the  run.  From  Potter's 
Bar  we  found  the  roads  hard  and  dry,  scarcelj'  any 
traces  of  snow  being  visible ;  the  going  was  conse- 
quently good,  and  we  parted  at  Finchley,  shortly 
before  ten,  with  mutual  congratulations  on  having 
spent  a  very  jolly  day. 


DORSET    DITTIES. 
(By  Sawtell,  o'  the  Sherborne.) 


No.  I. — You  AND  I  :  A  Lay  for  the  Luckless. 


I   KNOW  a  certain  jolly  park 
Where  blooms  their  fragrant  scents  emit, 
Where  hedges  that  have  long  lain  dark 

By  hosts  of  primrose  stars  are  lit; 
Where  daffodils  their  golden  store 

Are  lavishly  dispensing, 
For  winter's  chilly  spell  is  o'er. 
And  spring  is  re-commencing. 

Here  roaming,  I  shall  recollect 

That  spring  in  childhood  when  I  strayed 
And  saw  a  sight,  in  daisies  deck'd — 

A  sprightly  little  blue-eyed  maid  ; 
And  you  can  well  I'ecall  that  day. 

How,  first,  we  watched  the  ploughcrs. 
Then  getting  off  the  gate,  away 

We  rambled  'midst  the  flowers. 

I  recollect  that  you  were  six, 

While  I,  in  pride,  could  boast  of  eight ; 
I  know  I  loved  your  childish  tricks. 

Your  voice  so  pure,  your  style  sedate ; 
And  so  I  gave  you  boyish  prai.^c, 

In  fact,  each  praised  the  other. 
You  said  you  liked  my  modest  ways, 

And  wished  I  were  your  brother. 

In  glee  we  wandered  side  by  side. 

And  when  the  rush  j'ou  failed  to  plat, 
You  saw  an  iris- bloom  and  cried 

"  I'll  kiss  '00,  Joe,  you  gitt  mc  dat ! '' 
That  bloom,  of  course,  became  your  prey, 

To  please  iny  miss  of  misses. 
Nor  did  I  hesitate  to  say 

I  claimed — and  had — the  kisses  ! 

Then  talked  you  elfin  lore  and  said 
Each  fairy  now  her  form  conceals, 

But  soon  around  the  bluebell  bed 
■Would  dance  to  hyacinthian  peals  ! 


And  when  at  length  our  walk  was  o'er 
You  viewed  the  fact  with  sorrow, 

But  whispered,  parting  at  the  door, 
"  Turn  out  agen  to-morrow  !  " 

Well,  time  went  on,  we'd  laugh,  or  weep, 

And  clench  each  little  feeble  fist. 
Then  hide  around  some  bush  and  peep 

To  show  we'd  "  made  it  up,"  and  kissed 
'Twas  thus  each  sunny  holiday 

Found  you  and  I  together, 
Oft  trying  hard  to  lose  our  way 

Amidst  the  mazy  heather. 

At  ten  you  seemed  a  haughty  teaze, 

At  twelve  you  often  took  offence, 
Capricious,  pert,  and  hard  to  please. 

Although  my  love  was  still  intense  : 
Four  summers  passed,  your  love  withdrew. 

But  here's  the  fact  that's  striking — 
I  won  it  back  by  teaching  you 

The  art  of  double  triking  ! 

I've  still  that  double  tricycle, 

And  when  I  gaze  upon  its  sides 
It  yet  creates  a  gloomy  thrill 

To  recollect  those  charming  rides  : 
Till  lie  appeared,  and  with  him  wealth. 

He  saw  you  once  ;  he  tarried. 
And  won  b}'  either  gold  or  stealth  — 

No  matter  which,  you're  married. 

Subservient  to  your  fickle  whims. 

At  times  I've  borne  some  awful  pain  : 
I've  swung  off  high  projecting  limbs, 

I've  ripped  my  flesh,  but  all  in  vain  ; 
I  love  you  now — 'tis  he  I  curse. 

Through  him  your  maddest  doater 
Seemed  doomed  to  nightly  write  his  verse. 

And  toast  a  bachelor's  bloater  ! 
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HE'S  coming!  She's  CDining  !"  The  speaker 
was  an  excited  urchin,  who,  in  the  hurr}'  of 
his  race  to  be  first  with  the  news,  had  out- 
run his  breath.  He  belonged  to  a  class 
which  is  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  out-of-the-way 
country  villages,  and  which  even  there  is  dis- 
appearing. That  is  to  say,  his  nether  garments 
were  adjusted  without  the  aid  of  extraneous  assist- 
ance further  than  that  afforded  by  two  immense 
white  buttons — one  on  each  side  of  his  waistcoat. 
The  arrangement  has  the  advantage,  besides  that  of 
extreme  simplicity,  that  the  garment  in  question  can 
be  with  slight  alteration  manufactured  from  a  left-off 
sleeved  jacket  belonging  to  paterfamilias ;  but  it  is 
ungraceful  of  appearance,  causing  a  premature 
rotundity  of  waistband  not  in  keeping  with  the 
sesthetic  taste  of  the  da}',  and  therefore  very  properly 
discarded.  She  was  a  bicycle,  the  advent  of  wliich 
was  regarded  by  the  entire  youth  of  the  place  with 
unaffected  interest,  and  now  that  she  had  arrived 
there  was  no  small  stir  concerning  her.  The  im- 
portant intelligence  alluded  to  had  been  no  sooner 
conveyed  than  the  carrier  appeared  wheeling  the 
machine  before  him,  and  surrounded  by  a  guard  of 
honour  whose  tender  years  would  scarcely  prepare 
one  for  the  utter  gravity  of  their  demeanour.  Each 
individual  seemed  to  feel  a  certain  responsibility,  as 
if  the  safe  delivery  of  that  bicycle  depended,  less  or 
more,  on  his  especial  escort,  and  when  the,  to  them, 
marvellous  vehicle  was  handed  over  to  me  they 
stood  around  with  the  air  of  men  who  knew  their 
duty  and  had  done  it.  The  peculiar  interest  which 
the  machine  possessed  for  them  lay  in  the  fact  that 
although  an  occasional  tourist  may  have  passed 
through  the  village  on  his  wheel,  never  yet  had  any 
such  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  construction 
taken  up  a  permanent  abode  amongst  them.  It  was 
to  them  a  thing  of  mystery,  and  in  truth  it  was  little 
else  to  myself,  for  I  had  never  previously  bestrode 
even  a  boneshaker.  All  the  same,  there  was  sore  dis- 
appointment visible  wdien  I  had  it  qur'etly  stored  for 
the  night,  every  one  apparently  considei'ing  that  I 
should  straightway  mount  and  ride  for  their  edifica- 
tion— that  I  did  not  know  how  did  not  appear  to  be 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  depriving  them  of 
their  rights,  and  they  were  therefore  much  aggrieved 
by  my  remissness. 

For  some  days  I  betook  myself  to  secluded  places 
to  practise,  and  being  without  the  benefit  of  bone- 
shaking  experience,  my  method  was  perhaps  unique 
— it  was  certainly  most  uncomfortable.  I  brought  the 
machine  to  a  gentle  slope,  and  putting  one  foot  on 
the  step  I  stood  upon  it  and  leant  forward  so  as  to 
just  rest  my  other  leg  over  the  saddle  ready  to  jump 

at   a  moment's  notice.     Jack used  to  sa\-  it 

looked  a  little  ridiculous,  but  I  think  he  must  have 
meant  that  for  a  joke,  as  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
saying  spiteful  things.  At  any  rate,  I  persevered, 
and  after  much  tribulation  learned  to  ride.  I  may 
here  remark  that  during  the  elementary  portion  of 
my  wheeling  education  I  did  not  in  tho  least  mind 
the   scoffs   of  the  uninitiated,  and  evervone   knows 


how  cruelly  critical  the  uninitiated  are — their  dis- 
gust at  failure  being  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance 
of  the  thing  attempted.  But  I  did  feel  the  genuine 
disappointment  of  those  who  at  the  outset  were  dis- 
posed to  admire.  As  a  rule,  I  hate  interpolated 
remarks  to  the  reader,  but  like  every  other  person 
I  intend  my  general  rules  to  apply  exclusively  to  the 
regulation  of  my  neighbour's  conduct,  so  I  will  ask 
my  reader,  did  you  ever  really  feel  what  it  is  to  stand 
m  all  the  war  paint  of  a  cyclist,  the  centre  of  an 
admiring  group,  and  hear  the  remarks  "  What  a  fine 
machine  !"  "  Wait  till  you  see  him  mounted  !"  "  He 
is  the  boy  who  can  do  it !"  and  feel  all  the  time  horrible 
misgivings  that  you  were  the  boy  who  could  n:>t  do  it — 
misgivings  which  were  immediately  justified  ?  These 
things,  notwithstanding,  must  be  undergone,  and  I 
must  not  in  their  consideration  lose  sight  of  what  I 
commenced  to  tell  about,  namely,  a  very  awkward 
ride  I  had  when  only  a  beginner.  It  occurred  in 
this  way. 

I  had  occasion  to  go  five  or  six  miles  into  a  moun- 
tainous country  which  rose  with  hills  of  varying 
steepness  for  very  nearly  five  miles.  These  hills  did 
not  in  the  least  resemble  the  diminutive  ascents  of 
an  ordinary  country,  but  were  of  such  extraordinary 
length  and  abruptness  that  before  I  had  accom- 
plished half  the  distance  I  very  much  regretted 
that  I  had  attempted  the  journey  on  a  bicycle.  It 
was  a  tiresome  process,  comprising  many  dismounts 
and  long  stretches  of  walking,  with  onlv  here  and 
there  a  struggle  on  the  wheel  of  a  few  hundred  yards, 
which  was  suggestive  of  the  treadmill.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  any  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  tread- 
mill, nor  have  I  ever  met  a  person  who  rightly 
understands  it,  but  the  metaphor  is  sufficiently 
vague  to  be  of  very  general  application,  and  it  seems 
specially  suited  to  the  present  instance.  I  got  to 
the  end  at  last,  and  ha\  ing  transacted  the  matter 
which  was  the  business  of  my  journey,  I  prepared  to 
.  return.  It  was  by  this  time  nearly  twilight,  so  with- 
out delay  I  proceeded  to  oil  and  screw  up.  The 
event  proved  that  these  precautions  were  fortunately 
undertaken.  As  far  as  the  screwing  is  concerned, 
the  machine  I  speak  of  was  an  anomaly,  it  was 
always  getting '•  screwed  "  but  was  never  "  tight." 
Indeed,  it  frequently  returned  to  its  destination 
lighter  by  several  "sundries,"  as  the\'  are  termed 
in  the  manufacturer's  catalogues.thanitset  forth  with 
— a  result  perhaps  assisted,  if  not  entirely  brought 
about,  by  the  very  various  gyrations  which  it  was 
called  upon  by  its  rider  (most  unintentionally)  to 
perform.  However,  I  screwed  up  my  shaky  steed 
and  my  own  courage  as  well  for  the  run  downhill.  I 
had  no  brake,  and  at  the  time  I  was  quite  unable  to 
dispense  with  it,  but  with  the  pluck  begotten  of  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  risk,  I  started.  For  fifty  vards 
or  so  the  road  was  level,  and  I  had  time  to  look 
about  and  admire  the  prospect.  It  was  impossible 
to  see  anything  distinctly  away  in  the  valley  below, 
but  the  lights  of  the  cottages  scattered  here  and 
there  had  a  pretty  effect  from  the  elevated  position 
I  was  in.    My  contemplation  of  the  scene  was  quickly 
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cut  short  by  the  first  great  dip  the  road  took,  and 
which  increased  the  pace  I  was  travellinj^  at  rather 
too  suddenly  to  be  agreeable.     I  endeavoured  to  put 
as  much  reverse  pressure  as  possible  on  the  pedals, 
but  they  would  go  round  quicker  than  I  wished,  and 
when  I  took  a  hurried  look  at  the  long  stretch  of  hill 
turning  and  twisting  at  every  twenty  or  thirty  yards, 
I  had  serious  thoughts  of  trying  a  header,  no  very 
unusual  manner  of  dismounting.     The  pace  was  too 
quick  for  that  effective,  but  in  some  of  its  details 
unsatisfactory,  method,  and  which,  in  justice  to  my- 
self, I  should  explain,   was  only  an  alternative.     So 
I   held  on,  and   did  my  best  to  reduce  the  speed. 
Sometimes  for  a  moment  or  two  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  pace  had  really  diminished,  and  then  it  appeared 
to  increase,  while  as  the  hill  got  steeper  and  steeper 
the  pedals  would  go   round,   although  I    rose  clear 
from  the  saddle  and   stood  upon  them  till  my  legs 
were  cramped  with  the  strain.     It   was,  no  doubt, 
my  awkwardness,  but  suddenly  my  left  foot  slipped 
off   the    pedal,    flop    I   came   down    on    the    saddle, 
and    away    I  went  down    the    hill    like    the    night 
express.     A  quarter  of  a  mile  down  there  was  a  com- 
paratively level  piece  of  road  for  a  short  distance, 
and  I   felt   sure   I  should   recover  command   of  my 
runaway.    It  was  my  only  chance,  for  a  little  further 
on  the  road  again  dipped  suddenly  downwards,  and 
if  I  failed  to  haul  up   there  I   must   run  it  out  to  the 
bottom.     Coming  on  the   level  piece   I  tried  to  put 
first  one  foot  and  then  the   other  on   the  whirling 
pedals,  but  they  were  struck  aside  with  such  violence 
that  I  felt  it  to   be   useless  to  make  farther  attempt. 
On    reaching  the  place   where  the  hill  got  steeper 
again,  the  pace  increased  till   I  could   scarcely  see. 
Down  I  went,  or  rather  down  we  went — it  seemed 
like  some  mad  living  thing  tearing  away   with  me. 
1  he   hedges  were  blurred  into  an  indistinct  green 
line,  and  now   and   then,  as  a  cottage  appeared  for 
an  instant,  I  could  hear  the  frightened  "  God  save 
us,  look  at  that!"     Through  the  mud  I  dashed,  and 
over  the  stones   I   seemed   to  leap,  till   I   fancied    I 
could  feel  the  machine  spring  from  the  road,  and  all 
the  while  holding  on  to  the  handles  for  dear  hfe, 
and   thinking  of  one  thing  only  in  all  the  world,  to 
keep  the  middle  of  the  narrow  road  and  watch  the  cor- 


ners.  I  did  not  notice,  nor  did  I  know,  how  far  I  had 
gone,  nor  how  much   of  the  hill  was  before  me.     I 
only  felt  myself  going  down  and  down,  with  the  pace 
still  improving,  and  the  air  whistling  past  me  like  a 
gale.     But   when   I   was  somewhere  about  half-way 
down  it  occurred  to  me  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
the  adjoining  land  had   been   cut  away  for  turf,  and 
left  the  road  standing  up  like  a  causeway  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  and   not  much  more  than  the 
same    breadth.      How    if    I    met    anything    there  ? 
Several  times  I  got  so   tired  with  holding  my  arms 
so  rigidly  as  was  necessary   to  steer  the  machine  at 
such  a  rate,  that  I  felt  inclined  to  give  in  and  let  go, 
and  as  often  I  decided  to  try  a  little  longer.     At  last 
I  came  to  the  causeway  part.     I  could  only  dig  ni)^ 
finger  nails   deeper  into   my  palms,  and   clutch  the 
handles  harder  as  I  dashed  towards  it.     I  was  on  it 
— I  dare  not  look  below,  but   I  lawzi'  what  the  place 
was  like,  if  I   did  not  see  it;  another  minute  and  it 
would  be  over.     It  was   over,  and  I  was  flying  along 
the  level  at  a  furious  but  gradually  slackening  pace. 
I  suppose  I  should   have   thereupon   lit  a   cigarette, 
and  pretended  I  thought  it  awful  fun.     I  did  not  do 
that,    for    I   could   not   open   my  fingers,  nor  did   I 
think    it    in    the    least    bit    fun ;  besides,   to   liave 
attempted    to    light   a   cigarette  even    on    a  cinder 
path  would  have  quickly  extinguished  myself  as  well 
as  it.     What   I   did   was,   when  the  machine  came 
nearl}'  to  a  standstill, I  endeavoured  to  get  very  quietly 
down.     In  this   I   succeeded,  though  not  exactly  in 
the  way  intended,  as  the  first  portion  of  my  person 
w  Inch  was  inadvertantly  placed  on   the  ground  was 
the  top  of  my  head,  followed   at  short  intervals  by 
my  arms,  legs,  &c.,  and  lastly  surmounting  the  whole 
mv  bicycle.     It    is  not  always  necessary  in  getting 
off  a  bicycle  to  get   under  it,  but  the  circumstances 
were  exceptional.     I  did  not  consider  the  loss  of  my 
cap,  which  occurred  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  very 
serious  matter,  and   I  found  that  my  machine  was 
not    unusually   on    the   "  loose,''  though  two  of  the 
spokes  were  unmistakably   "  on  the  bend,"  so   I   at 
once  mounted  and  resumed   my  homeward  journey. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  an  awkward  ride. 

R.  Cromie. 
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THF2  pretty  little  steamer  is  weighing  anchor — 
or,  rather,  the  stout  hawser  which  holds  it 
to  the  pier  is  being  loosened — with  none  of 
the  hoarse  and  discordant  cries  common  to 
those  of  the  sea  when  engaged  in  such  operations. 
Why  they  do  so  I  cannot  tell.  'Tis  a  way  they  have. 
A  minute  and  a  half  turn  of  her  screw  sends  her  off, 
ttie  engines  beginning  to  work  steadily  and  yet 
silently,  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  funnel  ascend- 
ing tremulously  and  fitfully,  as  if  fearful  of  polluting 
the  pure  free  air,  the  glorious  landscape  of  mountain 
and  heather  which  rises  on  either  hand,  and  the 
clear  blue  sky,  which  looks  down  upon  so  much  love- 
liness. 


The  passengers  are,  in  number,  many;  some  sit 
languidly  looking  at  the  landsc.ipe  as  so  many 
pieces  of  a  panorama,  for  which  they  have  paid  the 
regular  admission  fees.  Others  enthusiastically 
chink  in  the  inspiration  of  such  a  glorious  scene; 
while  the  stillness  of  the  picture  is  reflected  in  the 
fjuiet  happiness  of  those  to  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
gaze  upon  such  lovely  spots. 

It  is  the  touring  season.  Wheelmen,  availing 
themselves  of  the  glorious  sail  along  Loch  Lomond, 
have  trundled  their  wheels  on  board  the  steamer, 
and  they,  of  course,  meet  with  the  usual  critical  in- 
spection from  their  fellow-passengers.  A  genial  old 
gentleman — one  of  those  men  wliose  countenances 
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are  the  index  of  their  good-will  to  all  men— uncon- 
strainedly  enters  into  conversation  with  a  couple  ot 
bicyclists  who  sit  together. 

"  How  many  miles  do  you  cover  in  the  day  i'  tie 
asks,  and  the  old  familiar  question  provokes  a  smile 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  wheels. 

But  they  soon  prove  to  their  inquirer  that  the 
objects  they  seek  are  health  and  pleasure,  the  sight 
of  lovely  scenery,  not  the  rapid  passing  of  many 
milestones.  . 

'•  Quite  so.  You  are  right.  Get  into  the  pure 
fresh  air,  and  out  of  the  poisonous  vapours  of  the 
town,  with  its  stifling  smoke." 

They  soon  exchange  names,  and  the  party, 
including  the  new-comer's  wife  and  daughter,  are 
soon  engaged  in  a  free  and  easy  conversation. 
The  daughter  does  not  reply  in  constrained  mono- 
syllables—a sort  of  conversation  which  so  puzzled 
poor  Lord  Dundreary  to  keep  a-going. 

The  poetical  wheelman— the  one  who  had  read  up 
the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake"  and  kindred  works  for  this 
special  occasion— now  began  to  spout,  as  if  struck  by- 
poetic  fire  as  the  tree-topped  heights  were  outlined 
against  the  beautiful  sky. 

"  Do  shut  up,  Tom,"  muttered  his  prosaic  com- 
panion, "we've  heard  all  that  before." 

'•  May  be,"  said  Tom,  without  heeding  the  inter- 
ruption, and  raising  his  hand  dramatically  ;  "  on 
yonder  hills  Bruce  surveyed  the  country  he  was 
about  to  deliver  from  English  thraldom." 

"This  isn't  the  place,"  his  companion  remarked. 
"  Methinks  I  see  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the  out- 
lawed and  hunted  McGregors',  fighting  on  the  loch 
side  for  their  name  and  for  very  existence  against 
the  cruel  emissaries  of  a  vacillating  government,  too 
ready  to  secure  adherents  and  the  safety  of  a, 
throne  by  grants  of  lands  which  had  never  been 
theirs.' 

"  It's  no  use,"  said  Gilbert,  as  he  found  his  re- 
marks unheeded.  He  turned  and  commenced  a 
conversation  with   Miss .       He    could   not 


have  adopted  a  more  ettectual  means  ot  checking 
his  comrade.  For  a  moment  Tom  paused,  took  in, 
the  situation  at  a  glance,  then  went  for  his  com- 
panion, and  gained  the  victorv. 

Gilbert  confessed  himself  beaten,  and  withdrew 
to  converse  with  a  third  wheelman  on  deck,  and 
with  a  talkative  Dutchman,  who  displayed  great  in- 
terest in  their  machines. 

The  Hollander  had  ridden  a  boneshaker  in  the 
land  of  dykes,  but  had  never  seen  a  modern  bicycle 
in  his  own  country.  He  had  climbed  the  Alps,  ex- 
plored Switzerla'nd,  and  travelled  over  Italy. 
"  And,"  said  he,  "  I  love  its  beautiful  blue,  its  fine 
calmness  ;  everything  so  soft  that  it  pleases  one's 
eyes ;  but  your  country  here  is  grand.  Your  hills 
here  they  are  rough,  the  trees  are  black  on  the 
mountains,  and  they  make  you  wonder  at  them, 
they  are  so  glorious." 

Inversnaid,  however,  was  now  reached,  and  the 
passengers  must  land.  The  wheelmen  reached  the 
edge  of  Loch  Katrine  before  the  lumbering  coach. 
The  steamer,  named  after  a  Highland  hero,  bears 
them  across  the  placid  surface  of  the  lake,  whose 
waters  seemed  to  be  permeated  with  poetical  asso- 
ciations.    Helen's  Isle  is  sighted,  and,  with  a  beau- 


tiful curve,  the  tiny  vessel  sweeps  round. 

"  We  go  from  Callander  to  Bridge  of  Allan  and 
Stirling,  and  retrace  our  steps  by  Edinburgh  to 
Glasgow.     Is  not  that  so,  father  ?" 

The  old  gentleman  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
asked  Tom  which  route  he  and  his  comrades 
intended  to  follow. 

Tom  hesitated  a  moment.  He  could  not  change 
all  their  plans  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  without 
consulting  his  friend.  Therefore  he  said  they  had 
not  cleariy  made  up  their  minds  yet,  but  for  some 
time  they  would  be  keeping  to  the  line  of  inarch  ot 
his  new  acquaintance. 

"Then  we'll  see  you  again  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  eagerly,  construing  the  ques- 
tion into  an  invitation  to  accompany  the  trio. 

The  coach  bore  away  the  tourists  who  were  not 
wheelmen,  and  the  cvclists  followed.  Tom  was  not 
displeased  when  the  horses  were  checked  to  allow 
of  some  passengers  dismounting  to  finish  the  dis- 
tance on  foot.  He  was  not  displeased— he  was  over- 
joyed at  the  prospect  of  a  walk  for  a  mile  or  two 
when  he  saw  that  his  newly-formed  acquaintances 
were  of  the  number,  or,  at  least,  two  ot  them,  the 
gentleman  and  his  daughter. 

At  the  Bridge  of  Allan  they  quite  accidentally 
met  their  friends  again,  and  when  on  the  following 
day— with  a  bright  sun  overhead,  and  glorious 
scenery  all  round— they  sped  along  a  highway  in 
company,  Tom's  countenance  was  not  expressive 
of  the  contentment  which  is  so  priceless  a  treasure. 
"Which  road  do  we  take  ?"  as  they  paused  at  a 
junction. 

"  Don't  care." 

"  This  is  a  good  road— we'll  take  it,  and  chance 
all  risks." 

"  It's  a  vile  piece  of  bumpy  macadam." 
"  Now,  now,"  said  Gilbert,  "  what  do  you  think  ot 
yourself,  sulking  in  this  abominable  way  ?  What 
excuse  could  vou  have  found  to  accompany  your 
friends  (emphasis  on  the  possessive)  back  to  a  dirty 
citv  which  we  have  not  long  left  behind  us  ?" 

"  Besides,"  he  continued,  "  we're  to  meet  "V\  ilson 
a  hundred  miles  from  here,  and  what  will  he  say  if 
we  don't  turn  up  ?" 

Tom  was  only  partially  reconciled  as  they  con- 
tinued their  journey,  and  Gilbert,  writing  to  his 
friend  that  night, 'said,  "Shall  be  with  you  to- 
morrow. Tom's  in  the  blues  because  we  have  iett 
an  old  gentleman  behind  us— an  old  gentleman  and 
a  young  lady!" ,  .. 


Months  have  rolled  away.  Frequently  Wilson, 
Toin,  and  Gilberi  have  been  together,  and  as  often 
as  they  met  was  there  some  reference  made  to  inci- 
dents of  tours  long  gone,  but  still  in  the  memories 
of  the  riders  fresh  and  green,  almost  as  clear  in 
their  mind's  eyes  as  if  the  incident  had  only  hap- 
pened two  or'  three  days  before.  Is  there  aught 
round  which  cluster  so  many    associations   as    the 

wliccl  ? 

Over  the  summit  of  a  steep  Derbyshire  hill,  in  a 
portion  of  the  county  where  the  roads  are  more 
neglected  than  those  of  happier  and  more  frequented 
localities,  a  rider  may  be  seen  appearing  like  a  speck, 
so   small  is  the  outline   his  form   presents.       I  ired 
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with  the  climb  up  tlie  steep  ascent,  he  lets  his 
machine  run,  with  legs  over  the  handles  and 
brake  on.  He  has  reached  the  foot,  when  he  sees 
coming  down  the  incline  in  front  of  him  a  runaway 
horse  and  trap.  The  animal  is  urging  its  wild 
career  down  one  of  the  worbt  of  roads,  and  with 
almost  the  certainty  of  a  terrific  smash.  For  a 
moment  the  wheelman  stood  irresolute,  then  he  laid 
his  machine  by  the  wayside,  and  prepared  for  the 
runaway.  Standing  in  the  roadway,  he  grasped  at 
the  reins,  which  were  trailing  along  the  ground. 
The  animal  swerved,  dashed  at  a  low  wall,  and  dis- 
appeared, leaving  the  broken  trap  in  the  ditch. 

There  was  only  one  occupant.  That  occupant 
lay  senseless  across  the  seat.  From  a  stream  close 
by  the  cyclist  brought  water,  and  bathed  the  fair 
cheeks  of  that  occupant.  He  did  not  at  first  see, 
while  he  bathed  her  blanched  cheeks,  that  the 
features  strangely  resembled  those  of  one  he  had 
seen  before.  But  it  was  so.  Yes,  and  we  have  seen 
him  before — a  year  before,  on  the  steamer  crossing 
the  Lochs  Lomond  and  Katrine.  His  name — Tom. 
And  she  ? 

He  gazed  at  her  as  returning  consciousness  lent  a 
blush  to  her  cheek,  and  he  remembered  her.  She 
opened  her  eyes,  and  their  eyes  met.  She  did 
not  express  surprise.  She  accepted  the  situation 
at  first ;  but,  when  completely  recovered,  she  en- 
quired "  How  did  I  come  here  ?' 

Oh!  yes,"  she  said,  "I  remember.  I  thought 
just  now  that  we  were  on  the  steamer."  He  silently 
pressed  her  hand.  "  But,  I  remember,  the  horse 
was  frightened  by  something,  and  ran  awav  while 
father  was  in  a  cottage   seeking  a  drink  of  water. 


He  will  think  I  am  killed,  and  will  be  in  a  terrible 
fright." 

"  I  will  send  someone  back  to  tell  him,  as  soon  as 
we  get  to  the  cottage  over  that  field — that  is,  if 
you  feel  strong  enough  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  "  although  I  feel  weak  and 
faint." 

Tom  assisted  her  over  the  fence  and  across  the 
field  and  into  the  cottage,  where  the  hospitable 
country  people  speedily  set  about  preparations  for 
her  comfort. 

A  message  was  sent  to  inform  the  old  father,  who 
was  met  running  along  the  road,  nearly  demented. 

And,  as  Tom  sat  and  talked  to  her,  her  father  en- 
tered the  door.  He  embraced  her,  and  did  not  for 
a  while  recognise  in  Tom  his  companion  on  the 
steamer.  But  when  he  did  he  shook  him  heartily 
by  the  hand,  and  thanked  him  from  the  depths  of 
his  heart  for  his  attention.  A  carriage  having  been 
brought  they  all  proceeded  to  the  same  hotel  some 
miles  away.  Sitting  that  evening  on  the  lawn  in 
front,  Tcm  conversed  with  Lily — such  was  her 
name. 

"Tom,"  she  said — "  I  mean  Mr. " 

"  No,  say  Tom,"  he  ardently  rejoined,  "  and  you 
please  me  more  than  you  can  readilj^  conceive." 

"  Very  well,"  she  answered,  and  they  talked 
together  while  the  evening  shadows  were  falling. 
Tom  saw  no  shadow  of  another  parting,  which  was 
to  be,  strangel}-  enough.  For  the  world  changes, 
and  all  things  change,  and  they  were  to  change  as 
many  other  lives  have  changed  upon  one  single 
incident,  which  probably  at  the  lime  they  thought  of 
little  moment.  D.  M.  M.  Dawson,  C.T.C. 
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"  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangei-ous  thing  : 
Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring. 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain  ; 
And  driijking  largelv  sobers  us  again." 


A  FEW  days  ago,  when  asking  a  London 
agent  for  a  copy  of  the  "  Annual,"  I  was 
greeted  with  the  words,  "  Just  look  at  the 
article  on  the  '  Hnmber'  tricycle,  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  it."  Well,  Sir,  I  did  read  the 
article  on  the  "Hnmber" — which,  by  the  way, 
bears  the  superscription  of"  Mems.  on  Tricycles  " — 
and  if  you  substitute  the  ideas  of  fairness,  logic,  and 
mechanical  accuracy  for  "  Pierian  spring,"  the  above 
quotation  will  about  indicate  the  thoughts  that  were 
raised  in  my  mind. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  article  in  question  dis- 
play a  charming  iwivdc  and  self-sufficiency  which 
might  be  called  truly  Ciceronian,  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  self-confident  Roman  always  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about. — "  It  contains  only  a  few 
practical  mems.  .  .  .  and  as  such  mems.  are 
based  solely  on  the  practical  cxpcricna  of  an  un- 
mechanical  genius,  they  may  perhaps  not  be  always 
in  accordance  with  even  the  most  generally  accepted 
theories  connected  with  mechanics."       (The    italics 


are  mine.)  And  yet  our  author  undertakes  to  show 
on  entirely  mechanical  grounds,  why  the  machine 
produced  bv  one  particular  firm  beats  the  whole 
field  of  its  rivals  in  the  market,  and  in  this  attempt 
defies  all  accepted  "  theories,"  quite  forgetting  that 
theory  (correct  theory,  of  course)  is  never  wrong, 
but  W'here  it  is  made  to  appear  so  is  only  because 
some  concurrent  theory  has  been  left  out  of  sight. 

Now  as  I  can  very  likely  boast  of  as  much  ex- 
perience as  a  rider,  while  certainly  possessing 
greater  intimacy  with  the  construction  and  manu- 
facture of  both  bicycles  and  tricycles  than  the  author 
of  the  "  Mems.,"  and  without  having  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  any  particular  make.  I  respectfully  appeal 
to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  grant  the  hospitality  of  your 
columns  to  what  to  me  at  least  seems  to  be  legiti- 
mate and  provoked  criticism  on  an  article,  the 
responsibility  for  which  must  fall  on  the  gentleman 
whose  name  it  bears. 

I  might  almost  saj-  that  in  the  whole  article  there 
is  hardly  one  attempt  at  sound  argument,  the  writer 
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having;  deemed  bare  statements  on  his  own  authority 
sufficient  for  his  purposes,  and  where  he  does  try  to 
argue  he  ahvays  fails,  his  deductions  being  at 
fault  when  his  premises  are  not  so.  As,  however, 
the  space  of  your  magazine  is  too  valuable  to  discuss 
fully  eveiy  mistake  made  in  the  "  Mems.,"  I  will,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  point  out  a  few  of  the  most 
salient  ones,  merely  limiting  my  remarks  to  the  com- 
parisons drawn  between  the  ''  Humber"  and  the 
ordinary  pattern  front-steering  double-driver. 

One  of  the  much-made  advantages  of  the 
"Humber"  is  that  the  power  is  applied  at  the 
centre  of  the  machine.  I  suppose  he  forgets  that 
from  the  centre  it  is  transmitted  to  the  differentia! 
jack  at  one  side,  whence  one  half  passes  back 
through  the  centre  to  the  other  side. 

I  am  afraid  Imust  give  one  extract  in  cxtatso  : — 
"  There  would  appear  to  be  little  doubt  that  a  less 
ainomit  of  force  is  required  to  propel  the  driver  of  a 
machine  which  possesses  one  driver  only,  when  a 
just  proportion  of  the  entire  weight  borne  by  the 
machine  is  distributed  over  the  second  and  third 
wheels,  than  is  required  to  propel  two  driving 
wheels  which  bear  also  a  just  proportion  of  weight, 
as  the  amount  of  frictional  resistance  to  be  overcome 
is  lesj  in  the  first  case  than  in  the  second.  Admit- 
ting this  statement  to  be  correct,  it  will  at  once  be 
obvious  that,  provided  that  the  necessary  amount  of 
adhesive  friction  can  be  ensm^ed  when  onlv  one 
driving  wheel  is  used,  it  would  be  worse  than  follv  to 
use  two — for  less  adhesion  suffices  to  revolve  a  trailing 
wheel  than  a  driver,  And  there  is  certainly  no  reason 
why  the  necessaiy  amount  cannot  be  ensured." 
The  italics  are  his,  and  I  am  by  no  means  going  to 
controvert  such  a  verite  vraie,  but  I  fail  to  see  the 
application.  Would  our  "practical"  man  teach 
engineers  to  build  locomotives  ^\  ith  a  driver  on  one 
side  only,  or  a  steamboat  with  one  paddle  wheel  ? 

With  regard  to  weight — "  The  '  Imperial  Chejles- 
more '  and  the  '  Premier  '  tie  for  fourth  position',  the 
weight  in  these  two  cases  being  ahnost  entirelj' 
placed  upon  the  driver." — To  revert  to  our  analogy 
of  the  locomotive  ;  engineers  are  wrong  again  :  thev 
should  take  almost  all  the  weight  of  the  boiler  oif 
the  driving  wheels. 

To  illustrate  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  our 
lecturer  I  give  the  following  excerpt : — "  A  further 
advantage  possessed  by  the  '  Rudge '  and  '  Excelsior' 
over  balanced-geared  machines  is  that  in  turning 
a  corner  sharpl}'  the  latter  become  of  a  necessity 
single-drivers  " — fr^o,  the  "Rudge"  and  "Excelsior," 
I  suppose,  become  double-drivers — "  owing  to  the 
inner  wheel  becoming  temporarily  paralysed  bv  the 
operation,  and  are  thereby  merely  encumbered  by 
the  weight  of  the  large  wheel."  (! !) 

Now  I  know  what  our  critic  wants.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  some  years  back  Mr. 
Humber  took  out  a  patent  for  a  tricycle,  the  frame- 
work of  which  was  identical  with  the  one  in  use 
now,  the  machine  being  a  single  driver  and  having 


a  large  driving  wheel  on  one  side  and  a  small  loose 
one  on  the  other.  Whether  it  was  ever  made  or  not 
I  cannot  say  :  but  would  not  this  come  nearest  to 
the  author's  ideal  ? 

Finis  coronal  opus,  my  patient  readers,  and  so  I 
must  gi\e  you  the  end  of  this  instructive  article  : — 
"  The  statement  which  follows  shows  the  distance  lost 
from  any  of  the  defects  of  principle  described  above 
in  a  supposed  journey  of  20  miles."  Then  follows 
a  table  in  which  the  results  are  given  "  from  prac- 
tical experience  onlj' "  and  as  "  impartially  as 
possible." 

Now  when  you  go  into  figures  you  are  bound  to 
be  accurate,  and  I  for  one  should  like  to  know  why 
we  see  so  many  sixteenths  in  the  table,  and  not  an 
equal  number  of  say  hundredths  or  quarters  ?  How 
is  it,  for  instance,  that  the  "  Cheylesmore  "  and  the 
"Premier"  lose  twice  as  much  by  "  peculiaritj' of 
steering"  as  the  "Humber." 

Should  this  "  mechanical  genius"  not  think  these 
remarks  beneath  his  notice,  I  would  advise  him  to 
use  a  little  more  logic  in  his  replv,  if  only  for  appear- 
ance" sake,  and  to  see  fairly  whether  his  "  practical 
experience"  can  be  reconciled  with  the  most  gener- 
all)'  accepted  theories  connected  with  mechanics. 
I  now  beg  to  make  a  few  observations  of  a  personal 
kind  :  Should  anyone  consider  my  remarks  too  viru- 
lent and  uncalled  for,  let  him  read  the  article,  and 
then  put  the  question  to  himself.  If  I  were  about 
to  purchase  a  tricycle  now,  and  had  not  been  able 
to  make  up  mv  mind  as  to  what  mount  to  choose, 
what  effect  would  that  article  have  had  on  my  deci- 
sion ? 

My  only  reason  for  taking  up  the  pen  was  to  warn 
intending  tricyclists  not  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
one  person  only — for  I  don't  believe  that  any  man 
can  be  quite  free  from  prejudice.  I  probably  have 
mine,  though  I  should  not  like  to  trumpet  it  out  in 
print.  I  don't  mean  to  deny  that  in  some  respects 
no  tricycle  is  better  than  the  "  Humber,"  which  is  a 
machine  of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  that  it  supplies  a  want 
is  shown  b}-  the  demand  there  is  for  it,  and  that  it 
supplies  that  want  well  is  proved  by  the  splendid 
performances  achieved  on  it.  But  I  do  say  that 
there  are  riders,  and  no  inconsiderable  numbers  of 
them,  who  would  find  the  ordinary  pattern  front- 
steering  double-driver  more  suited  to  their  require- 
ments, and  who  are  m  no  way  considered  in  the 
"  Mems." 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  myself  do  not 
in  any  way  suspect  the  good  faith  of  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  the  article,  and  that  the  editor  of  the 
Wheel  World  will  be  happy  to  give  him  my  name,  if 
desired,  my  only  reason  for  not  signing  it  in  full  being 
that  I  don't  wish  to  assume  more  authority  than  I 
have  a  right  to. 

Thanking  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  space  you  have 
so  kindly  afforded  mv  too  lengthy  review. 

i  remain,  sir,  yours  truly, 

"P.  L.  R." 


THE   TRUE    HISTORY  OF  THE  TRICYCLE   UNION. 


(By  Nimshu-itch. 


United  we  stani — "iivided  we  fall." 


)T  is  by  this  time  pretty  clear  to  the  unprejudiced 
portion  of  the  cycling  public  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  separate  legislati\-e  organisa- 
tion for  three-wheelers,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  differentiate  the  interests  of  bicycle, 
tricycle,  or,  in  short,  any  cycle,  from  a  legislative 
point  of  view.  Ere,  therefore,  the  matter  passes 
into  the  oblivion  of  forgotten  things  it  might  be  as 
well  to  trace,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  origin  of  the 
schism,  which,  if  it  has  done  nothing  else,  has 
stirred  the  old  feehng  in  the  minds  of  Union  men, 
and  made  them  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in 
the  interests  of  the  older  legislative  body  now 
known  as  the  "  Bicycle  Union  and  Tricycle  Asso- 
ciation." Before  going  into  the  matter  it  mav  be 
well  to  note  that  by  its  constitution  this  body  is 
especially  open  to  legislative  talent,  that  any  man 
willing  to  work,  and  capable,  from  a  legislative  point 
of  view,  is  bound  to  secure  a  seat  at  the  executive 
table  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  converse  of  the  pro- 
position is  also  strictly  applicable,  and,  as  in  all  bodies 
governed  solely  by  the  public  voice,  the  non-worker 
and  the  self-advertised  is  at  once  relegated  to  a 
back  seat — greatly  to  his  own  disgust,  may  be,  but 
equally  to :  the  benefit  of  the  Association  itself. 
Thus  we  seldom  find  any  but  really  hard-workers  on 
the  Union  Executive,  and  when  one  or  two  have 
been  found  there,  they  have  been  placed  there,  not 
because  of  their  intrinsic  merits,  but  because  they 
were  supposed  to  be  put  forward  as  the  representa- 
tives of  an  important  section  of  the  wheel  public. 
To  trace  this  Tricycle  Union  schism  to  its  root  I 
must  take  my  readers  back  to  a  certain  meeting  of 
the  Bicycle  Union,  as  it  was  then  called,  at  which 
certain  propositions  of  amalgamation  or  incorpora- 
tion with  the  Tricycle  Association  were  discussed. 
Certain  well-known  orators  of  the  B.U.  let  loose  the 
torrents  of  their  eloquence,  and  opposed  the  scheme, 
which  was,  however,  carried,  and  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  representatives  of  the  tricycle  clubs  took 
their  seats  as  Councillors  of  the  B.U.  and  T.A.  At 
this  Council  iheeting  two  vacancies  occurred  in  the 
executive,  and  the  officials  of  the  Union  were  very 
anxious  to  secure  the  election  and  services  of  one 
prominent  tricyclist.  Having  regard  to  the  warm 
opposition  offered  only  a  few  w-eeks  previously  to  the 
tricyclists  as  a  body,  the  official  organisers  deter- 
mined to  make  certain  of  the  one  tricyclist's  election. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  officials  were  for  once  in 
error,  for  to  everyone's  surprise  the  meeting 
elected  two  tricyclists  by  large  majorities  over  the 
two  bicyclists  who  were  also  proposed  for  the  vacant 
seats.  Now  it  was  this  result  (a  result,  I  may  note, 
which  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  those  who 
wished  to  see  the  cycling  sport  thoroughly  united) 
that  laid  the  germs  of  the  schism  which  now  exists. 
A  certain  prominent  club  had  sent  representatives 
to    the    meeting   in  question,   one    of  whom    was    a 


prominent  road  rider,  the  other  a  gentleman  of  great 
scientific  attainments,  who  seemed  to  fancy  that 
success  in  science  should  make  him  a  particularly 
successful  tricyclist,  to  whose  opinions  all  riders, 
practical  like  the  Union  men,  or  theoretical  like 
himself,  should  humbly  bow.  At  the  election  men- 
ti:)ned  above,  the  official  candidate  was  proposed 
and  seconded,  and  then  someone  from  the  body  of 
the  meeting  proposed  the  prominent  road  rider, 
whose  name  was  far  better  known  to  riding  men  than 
that  of  his  colleague,  and,  as  stated  above,  the 
officially-supported  candidate  and  the  prominent 
road  rider  were  duly  elected  by  large  majorities  to 
the  Executive  Board.  From  this  moment  I  can 
date  the  development  of  the  split.  The  scientific 
gentleman  was,  undoubtedlv,  a  more  ardent  legis- 
lator than  the  practical  road  rider,  and  was  piqued 
and  annoyed  at  the  slight  thus  put  upon  him 
(according  to  his  own  appreciation  of  his  talents  as 
compared  with  the  riding  man),  and  forthwith  the 
tremendous  personal  influence  of  a  club  prize-giver 
was  set  to  work  to  upset  the  very  sclieme  which  he 
had  himself  assisted  in  bringing  about. 

In  the  meantime  other  heaven-sent  legislators 
were  developing,  two  being  prominent  members  of 
an  elastic  club — elastic  as  far  as  the  number  of  its 
members  was  concerned — and  these  gentlemen 
based  their  claims  to  legislative,  if  not  autocratic 
power,  not  on  their  scientific  attainments,  but  on 
their  length  of  years.  Accordi'ig  to  their  views,  age, 
not  necessarily  combined  with  (wheel)  experience, 
constituted  an  unanswerable  claim  to  legislative 
power,  and  the  presumption  of  those  who,  though 
30  years  younger,  had  10  years  more  wheel  experi- 
ence, and  who  for  that  reason  proposed  to  think  for 
themselves,  was  an  enormity  in  their  sight.  Thus 
matters  stood  when  these  gentlemen,  some  of  them 
still  belonging  to  the  Bicycle  Union  and  Tricycle 
Association,  issued  a  public  invitation  to  tricycle 
clubs  to  assist  them  in  forming  a  Tricycle  "  Union" 
on  the  same  lines.  The  preliminary  announcement 
did  not  put  it  quite  so  clearly,  but  some  after-supper 
speeches  incautiously  divulged  the  scope  and  in- 
tended developments  of  the  new  body.  The  first 
meeting  ended  in  a  fiasco,  as  far  as  its  original  pro- 
moters were  concerned,  as  the  public  opinion  of  the 
invited  tricycle  clubs  showed  as  clearly  as  possible 
that  the  majority  were  adverse  to  the  forming  of  a 
new  body,  whilst  the  legislative  lights  knew  so 
little  of  the  rules  of  public  meetings  as  to  them- 
selves attend  without  proper  authorisati3n  or  ap- 
p  )intment  by  their  clubs.  Subsequently  the  leaders 
of  the  schism  called  yet  another  meeting,  unique  of 
its  kind.  Certain  clubs  were  "selected"  by  the 
promoters,  and  the  delegates  of  these  clubs  w-ere 
provided  w-ith  "passes,"  without  wiiich  none  were 
allowed  to  en'er  the  place  of  meeting,  as  a  strong 
guard  was  posted  at  the  door.     Needless  to  say  the 
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"  selected''  clubs,  provided  the  promoters  of  the  new 
body  with  a  workable  majority,  and  the  Tricycle 
Union  came  into  an  unnatural  existence.  I  would 
expressly  draw  my  readers'  attention  to  this  fact : 
had  the  meeting  been  open  to  all  tricyclists,  or  to  all 
tricycle-riding  members  of  bicycle  or  mixed  clubs, 
or  even  to  all  members  of  tricycle  clubs  only,  the 
proposal  would  inevitably  have  been  negatived,  and 
it  was  only  by  a  process  of  careful  selection  and  the 
exclusion  of  those  known  not  to  agree  with  the  views 
of  the  schismatics,  that  the  Tricycle  Union  could  be 
even  created. 

The  minority  having,  by  these  ingenious,  if  some- 
what under-ha'nd  tactics,  thus  forced  their  Associa- 
tion on  the  cvcling  world,  the  scientific  agitator 
succeeded  in  finding  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  his 
ch]h  from  the  Bicycle  Union  and  Tricycle  Associa- 
tion, and  correspondence  sulisequently  published 
in  the  press  proved  how  small  was  the  straw  at 
which  this  gentleman  snatched,  to  enable  him  to 
wreak  upon  the  Union  his  revenge  for  the  shgl-.t 
passed  upon  him  (unwittingly)  by  its  Council. 

The  Tricvcle   Union  having  been  formed  withm 
guarded  doors,  all  tricycle  clubs  were  once  again  in- 
vited   to    join,    and    one    of    the    promoters    was 
appcinted  hon.  sec.  pro  t.r.i.,  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.    Inebriated  by  the  'c^-ondcrful  success!! 
which  had  crowned   the  last  "selected"   gathering, 
the    hon.    sec.    pro     tcm.   deliberately    formulated, 
cntirclv  on  h's  own  responsibility,  certain  Draconian 
regulations,  on  which  he  insisted  with  a  pertinacity 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  it  at  once  became  evi- 
dent "that  the    promoting   triumvirate   were  bound 
together  by  no  ordinary  ties,  for  one  in  the  chair 
admitted    that    he  was  "wholly   in  the  hands  of  his 
colleague,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  per- 
sonal vanitv  could  so  far  have  blinded  the  percep- 
tions of  the  third  as  to  prevent  his  recognising  the 
untenable    nature  of  the  position   taken  up  by  his 
secretarial  colleague.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  club 
colleagues    of  the   promoter,    and    the    delegates  of 
"  selected"  and  "selecting"  clubs  saw  the  absurdity 
of  the   position,   and  friend  and   foe  alike  joined  in- 
voting  against  the  men  who  had  arrogated   to  them- 
selves  the    position    of  infallible    legislators    of  the 
cycling  world. 
"  I    need   scarcely   take    the   matter   further.     The 
gentlemen   left  in  possession  of  the  T.U.  found  it  a 
"white    elephant."      The  moving  spirit,  and,  if  re- 
ports speaks  true,  the  generous  subsidiser,  was  gone  ; 
and  though  the  delegates  stuck  loyally  to  their  work 
they  could  not  make  bricks  of  straw,  there  being  no 


work  for   the   Tricycle    Union  to    undertake.     The 
reason  of  its  existence  was  withdrawn,  when  it  was 
no  longer  a  weapon  for  personal  pique   and   injured 
vanity  to  employ  against   the  body  which   had  not 
recognised   transcendant    merit    at   first  sight.      Of 
course  the  Tricycle  Union  may  continue  to  exist, 
and  doubtless  will,  for  some  time,  at  any  rate  ;  but 
I    must    admit    a    feeling   of   sorrow    at    seeing  so 
many     good     men     and     true    misdirecting     their 
energies.       In      tricyclmg     circles     good     workers 
are    fewer   proportio'nally    than     in    bicycling    cir- 
cles.    The  reason  is  obvious:    tricyclists  are    more 
married  than   bicyclists,  and  cannot  spare  the   long 
evening  hours  to  legislative    work.       The  few   that 
can  do  so  are,  therefore,  the  more  valuable.    On  such 
a  body  as  the  Bicycle  Union  and  Tricycle  Association 
theseuvrking  tricyclists  would  do  great  good, because 
whilst  working  on  the  questions  of  the  day,  in  connec- 
tion especially  with  their  branch  of  the  sport,  they 
would  not  have   to  give  any   attention   to  the  less 
important,  but   still  highly    necessary,  routine  work 
of  such  an   association.      Moreover  it  must  not   be 
forgotten  that  such  a  tricycle  worker  would   have  an 
immense  power  behind  "him,  and    a   complete    and 
extensive  organization  to  assist  him  in  his  labours. 
Whilst  things  are  thus  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  men, 
and  whilst  every  tricycHst  feels  warmly  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  little  ca'n  be  done  :  but  when  time  has 
somewhat    cooled    the    ardour  of  the  one    and    the 
temper  of  the    other  I  hope  we  may  again    see  tri- 
cvclist    and    bicyclist  working  side  by   side.      One 
point  should  not  be  overlooked:  already  the  Bicycle 
Union  and  Tricycle  Association  numbers  hundreds 
of  tricyclists  in    its  ranks,   and  the   three-wheeled 
sport  is  recruited  to  a  very  great  extent   from    the 
two-wheeled  ranks.     Every  bicyclist  who  becomes  a 
tricyclist  will  be  certain  to  continue  his   support   of 
the  Bicycle  Union  and    Tricycle  .  Association,  which 
has  done  much  for  cvcling  as  a  sport,  and  as  much 
as  could  be  done  for  the  sport  of  tricycling.     Even 
the    most   energetic    of    the    Anti-Unionists   cannot 
name    a    single    definite  instance  of    dereliction    of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  Bicycle  Union  and  Tricycle 
Association ;  and  questions  such  as  fall  within    its 
sphere  of  action  are  not  of   every  day  occurrence 
(seeing  that  no  such   association  should  protect  the 
wrong  doer).  So  I  earnestly  hope  that  all  sections  of 
cvclists  will   remember  the    old   proverb  "  Union  is 
strength,"  and  support  with  their  energies  and  sub- 
scriptions "The  Bicycle  Union  and  Tricycle  Associa- 
tion."* L 

*B.U.  &  T.A.  Offices— 17,  Ironmonger  Iianc,  London,  E.C. 
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A  RUN  to  the  S.E.  corner  of  Kent,  whether 
z'id  Chatham,  Faversham,  or  Sevenoaks  and 
Maidstone,  may  be  broken  at  Canterbury 
with  both  physical  and  mental  advantage 
to  the  cyclist.  Substantial  refreshment  so  necessary 
to  us  can  here  be  obtained  in  abundance,  and  a  quiet 
stroll  past  the  old-fashioned  houses  and  through  the 
narrow  streets  will  afford  ample  reflection  to  the 
thoughtful. 


Leaving  the  S.E.R.  station  on  our  left,  we  pass 
under  the'gloomy  portal  of  West  Gate,  now  connec- 
ted with  the  lock  up,  and  we  are  at  once  in  the 
heart  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Kent,  and  the  present 
Metropolitan  see  of  the  country.  After  partaking 
of  a  good  dinner  at,  say  West's,  in  Mercery  Lane,  and 
stabling  our  steel  horse,  we  enter  the  cathedral  pre- 
cincts by  Christ  Gale.  Admission  to  the  building 
is  granted  at  anv  timeexcept  during  the  performance 
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of  divine  worship,  and  by  dropping  a  coin  not  less 
than  sixpence  into  the  box,  the  gratuitons  assistance 
of  one  of  the  Vergers  is  at  once  procnred.  The  quahty 
of  this  assistance,  however,  varies  according  to  the 
intelhgcnce  of  the  guide  and  the  inquisitiveness  of 
the  visitor;  and  adihgent  study  of  a  guide  book,  or  of 
an  English  history,  before  doing  the  cathedral  will  not 
be  time  wasted. 

Thonias-a-Becket  is  undoubtedly  the  central 
figure  round  whom  all  the  interest  of  the  place 
culminates,  and  although  any  actual  connection  with 
tlie  haughty  prelate  has  been  severed,  partly  by  the 
disastrous  fire  of  1174,  and  principally  by  the  ruthless 
hands  of  the  Puritans,  still  there  are  many  indirect 
evidences  of  his  existence  and  his  influence  upon 
jiis  fellow  countrymen.  Immediately  behind  the 
high  altar  stood  his  shrine,  This  has  now,  however, 
entirely  disappeared ;  but  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
endless  string  of  pilgrims  round  and  round  the 
object  of  their  adoration,  by  the  effect  their  footsteps 
have  had  upon  the  stone  floor,  for  in  between  the 
massive  pillars  and  the  shrine  a  perfect  trough  has 
been  worn.  Up  and  down  the  steps,  too,  leading  to 
the  holy  place  the  same  unmistakable  evidences  of 
the  passage  of  thousands  of  people  is  distinctly  given; 
on  the  right  hand  worsliippers  entered  singly,  but  on 
quitting  the  place  and  descending  the  steps  on  the 
other  side  they  went  two  and  two,  and  a  double  line 
of  footmarks  is  clearly  visible  down  to  the  spot 
where  the  old  gates  stood.  The  remains  of  the 
murdered  archbishop  were  deposited  in  the  vault 
underneath  where  the  shrine  was  erected,  and  it 
was  here  that  King  Henry  II.  allowed  himself  to  be 
flogged  by  the  monks.  The  exact  place  where 
Reginald  Fitzurse  and  his  companions  committed 
the  deed  of  blood  is  shown  by  a  small  piece  of  stone, 
let  into  the  large  flags  of  the  floor.  But  this  connec- 
tion with  history  is  quite  artificial ;  the  building  was 
burned  to  the  ground  in  1 174,  four  years  after  the 
death  of  Becket,  so  it  is  rather  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  very  spot  can  be  fixed  upon  in  this  sus- 
piciously accurate  way. 

We  must  not  leave  befoi^e  noticing  the  arms  of 
the  Black  Prince,  and  the  tombs  of  many  distin- 
guished clericals,  while  in  the  corona,  at  the  ex- 
treme East  of  the  edifice,  stands  the  old  marble 
chair  in  which  the  archbishops  are  enthroned. 

The  only  parts  of  the  cathedral  truly  Norman 
are  the  chapels  of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Andrew,  and 
the  Crypt,  which  fortunately  escaped  the  ravages  of 
the  fire.  The  choir  is  decidedly  early  English,  and 
the  black  polished  shafts  and  trefoil  arches  remind 
one  very  forcibly  of  Salisbury.  The  nave  and  aisles 
are  good  specimens  of  perpendicul.ar  architecture. 

A  walk  round  the  close  brings  to  view  many  ex- 
tremely pretty  bits — the  ruins  of  the  old  monastery 
peeping  out  from    behind   green  leaves   and  bushes. 


and  the  visitor  finds  himself  back  in  the  city  again 
on  the  other  side  of  King's  school. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Augustine  stood  in  the  East 
part  of  the  city,  and,  owing  to  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  it  has  been  rescued  from 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Bear  and  Co.  {sic),  brewers, 
and  is  now  a  Church  Missionary  College.  The 
chapel,  dining  hall,  and  the  private  rooms  of  the 
students  are  shown,  and  there  are  some  extensive 
remains  of  Saxon  'and  Norman  buildings  in  the 
kitchen  garden. 

Five  minutes  foom  here,  past  the  Infirmary  and 
County  Gaol,  brings  us  to  St.  Martin's,  the  birth- 
place of  English  Christianity,  and  the  oldest  church 
ill  the  country.  The  gentleman  who  undertakes  the 
duties  of  sexton  and  clerk  is  well  versed  in  the 
history  of  his  charge.  According  to  him,  when 
Augustine  and  his  little  band  of  monks,  on  their 
way  from  Ebbsfleet,  along  Old  Watling  Street,  to  Can- 
terbury, reached  the  summit  of  the  heights  surround- 
ing the  city,  they  turned  aside  to  Queen  Bertha's 
little  church  just  off  the  main  road,  and  prayed  that 
the  heathen  city  at  their  feet  might  be  converted. 
Their  prayers  were  soon  answered,  for,  shortly  after, 
King  Ethelbert  and  many  of  his  Courtiers  were 
baptized  in  the  font  that  now  stands  in  the  nave  of 
the  church  (A.D.  597).  There  are  many  Roman 
tiles  visible  in  the  outside  walls,  while  in  places 
where  the  whitewash  and  plaster  have  been  removed 
from  the  inside,  the  rough  hewn  stones,  irregularly 
placed,  and  the  wide  mortar,  tell  us  that  the  place 
is  certainly  Saxon,  and  must  be  at  least  1,300  years 
old.  The  outlook  towards  the  city  is  very  much 
spoiled  by  the  presence  of  the  gaol,  placed  by  the 
irony  of  fate  within  a  stone  s  throw  of  the  spot 
where  such  high  hopes  were  kindled  for  the  future 
complete  happiness  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Those  who  do  not  care  for  the  close  atmosphere 
iif  church  and  cathedral,  will  find  a  pleasant  retreat 
in  the  Dane-John,  a  field  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of 
the  town,  vid:  inscription  on  the  monument  at  the 
top  of  the  mound.  Here  they  can  lie  at  length 
under  the  shady  elms,  or  walk  leisurely  along  the 
old  battlements  and  up  the  winding  path  to  the  pil- 
lar, where  a  very  good  view  may  be  obtained. 

The  Museum  in  Guildhall  Street  contains  some 
valuable  curiosities,  while  the  narrow  tortuous  streets 
and  lanes  with  their  outlandish  names,  and  houses 
overlapping  storey  above  storey  and  almost  touching 
each  other,  and  the  very  names  of  the  inhabitants 
on  the  shop  fronts  all  have  their  tale  to  tell,  and  as 
we  look  round  us  we  can  not  only  see  Canterbury  as 
it  was  centuries  ago,  but  we  are  reminded  that  the 
right  hand  of  friendship  was  here  held  out  to  the 
persecuted  F"rench  weaver,  who,  in  settling  in  the 
city  and  elsewhere,  added  very  materially  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 


A   MILE  A  MINUTE    ON    A   BICYCLE, 


OUR  mine,  the  Spondulix,  was  the  highest  on 
tlie  lange.  It  was  2,670  feet  above  Silver 
Brick  station,  and  nine  miles  distant  from 
the  village.  From  the  works  up  to  the 
mines  there  was  a  broad,  hard,  smooth  road,  used 
for  carting  ore  down  from  the  mines  and  hauling 
supplie5  up.  The  average  grade  down  the  mountain 
was  300  feet  to  the  mile ;  in  some  places  it  was  con- 
siderabU'  steeper,  and  at  intervals  almost  level.  The 
road  was  made  partly  on  the  bare  rock,  and  wound 
up  a  narrow  gulch  ;  presently  it  climbed  outside 
the  chasm,  and  here  at  several  places  the  road-bed 
had  been  blasted  out  of  the  solid  rock,  or  cut  into 
the  perpendicular  side  of  the  mountain  ;  but  every- 
where the  road  was  almost  as  smooth  and  hard  as  a 
floor.  Knowing  that  a  loose  stone  might  cost  the 
lives  of  both  teamster  and  team,  where  sometimes 
the  brakes  would  not  entirely  check  the  descent  of 
an  ere  waggon,  until  one  of  the  nearly  level  places 
had  been  reached,  the  teamsters  were  careful  to 
keep  the  surface  of  the  road  clean  and  smooth. 

By  constant  practice  I  managed  at  last  to  ride  my 
52in.  "  University  "  roadster  up  the  whole  slope  to 
the  Spondulix,  of  course  resting  at  levels,  but  my 
chief  delight  was  the  coasting  down  again  ;  it  re- 
quired skill,  a  good  deal  of  nerve,  and  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  brake. 

One  evening  an  accident  occurred  to  one  of  those 
engaged  at  the  mine.  I  instantly  got  out  my  bicycle, 
explaining  that  I  could  go  swifter  than  a  horse  down 
the  slope.  In  a  few  minutes  I  had  on  my  riding-suit 
and  was  off. 

The  night  was  clear  and  crisp  ;  the  full  moon,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  curves,  shone  directly  into  the  gulch, 
lighting  up  the  road.  Leaning  well  back,  with  my 
legs  over  the  handles,  and  a  firm  finger  on  the  brake, 
I  allowed  the  w^heel  to  glide  down  the  first  long 
slope  at  a  speed  which  I  had  never  dared  to  venture 
before.  Finding  the  motion  safe,  I  allowed  the 
machine  to  run  faster,  and  still  faster.  Over  the 
first  level  I  shot  like  an  arrow.  Down  the  next  slope 
I  seemed  to  slide  upon  the  rushing  wind.  Then  I 
turned  a  curve  and  ran  into  the  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tain upon  the  next  level.  Knowing  every  inch  of  the 
road,  however,  I  did  not  slacken  speed,  except  very 
slightly. 

As  I  flew  over  the  top  of  the  next  slope,  a  steep 
plunge  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  another  curve  com- 
pletely shut  out  the  moon,  making  the  road  almost 
as  dark  as  a  pocket.  Here  I  put  down  the  brake 
hard,  and  checked  my  speed  materially.  Still  I 
knew  the  road  so  well  that  I   had  no  fear.     Rut  just 

as  I  was  upon  the  steepest  plunge  of  the  slope 

Clink  ! 

Something  flew  from  the  machine  like  a  bullet. 
Instantly  the  wheel  darted  forward  like  the  rush  of 
a  frightened  bird,  while  the  brake  lever  came  home 
to  the  steering-bar  under  my  finger. 

The  brake  had  broken  short  off  in  the  elbow  ! 
There  was  nothing  to  check  the  machine,  which 
was  running  away  with  me,  with  over  five  miles  of 
mountain  grade  before  me,  and  the  chance  of  meet- 


ing a  team  any  moment  in  the  dark.  I  might  have 
leaped  backward  off  the  machine  at  the  instant  of 
the  break,  but  five  seconds  after  it  was  too  late.  To 
attempt  a  dismount  would  be  certain  death.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  stick  to  the  saddle,  and  take 
my  chance. 

Within  thirty  seconds  the  machine  had  acquired 
a  velocity  never  before  experienced  by  mortal  rider. 
The  sensation  was  like  that  of  falling  through  the 
air.  The  rush  of  the  atmosphere  past  me  w^as  like 
a  fearful  gale.  The  wheel  no  longer  felt  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  road.  It  seemed  to  glide  smoothly  o\'er 
a  perfect  plane.  I  felt  no  sense  of  shocks  from 
pebbles,  or  hollows,  or  protuberances.  In  fact,  I 
believe  that  there  were  many  places,  especially 
when  I  shot  over  the  brow  of  a  steeper  incline,  where 
the  whole  machine  took  a  flying  hop,  or  rather  a 
long,  skimming  glide  through  the  air,  without  touch- 
ing the  surface  of  the  road. 

It  was  lucky  that  I  had  practised  so  much  coast- 
ing down  this  very  road,  and  that  I  knew  every  inch 
of  it  so  thoroughly.  Going  at  that  amazing  speed, 
leaning  far  back  in  the  saddle,  the  steering  was 
something  novel  and  peculiar.  The  speed  gave  the 
wheel  such  an  obstinate  disposition  to  keep  on  a 
straight  line,  that  I  could  not  have  turned  a  short 
curve  if  I  had  tried.  A  very  little  too  much  turning 
of  the  steering-bar  would  have  wrenched  it  instantly 
from  my  hands,  and  smashed  the  wheel  to  fragments. 
But  my  practice  had  taught  me  the  necessity  of 
making  my  curves  long  and  easy  when  coasting  at 
great  speed ;  and  by  instinct  my  grasp  upon  the 
steering-bar  was  that  of  desperation,  both  my  arms 
being  kept  as  firm,  yet  flexible,  as  spring  steel. 

When  the  accident  happened,  I  was  just  entering 
a  dark  curve  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountain.  The 
wall  on  my  right  appeared  a  dark,  almost  invisible 
brown,  while  the  chasm  on  my  left  was  of  an  inky 
blackness.  As  I  rounded  the  hollow  of  the  curve,  I 
could  see  the  moonlight  shining  far  ahead  on  the 
point  of  the  elbow  which  I  must  turn  where  the  road 
was  channelled  into  the  wall.  As  I  approached  it  I 
had  the  sense  and  nerve  to  run  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  road,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  caiion.  thus  giving 
myself  as  broad  a  turn  as  possible.  I  found,  by  the 
track  of  the  wheel  afterwards,  that  at  the  sharpest 
turn  I  had  actually  ridden  within  three  inches  of  the 
extreme  edge  for  several  rods,  where,  if  I  had  been 
going  at  a  less  fearful  speed,  the  wheel  would  cer- 
tainly have  slipped  o^er  the  edge,  and  carried  me 
down  a  fall  of  1,000  feet. 

Safely  past  this,  the  worst  point,  the  remaining 
curves  were  easy.  Thus  far  there  had  been  no  time 
to  think.  My  actions  were  more  instinctive  than 
reasoning.  Aly  mind  was  a  mild,  confused  w  hirl  of 
sensations  and  fears. 

But  now,  as  I  shot  down  the  last  steep  incline, 
suddenly  I  experienced  a  terrible  mental  shock.  It 
was  caused  by  hearing  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  far  below, 
and  seeing  the  spark  of  a' lantern,  such  as  the  mine 
teamsters  carry  in  front  of  their  waggons.  There 
was  a  team,  perhaps  a  train  of  teams,  coming  up 
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the  road  !  In  a  few  seconds  I  should  be  upon  them. 
The  shock  made  me  think,  and  that  clearly.  If  the 
teamster  was  walking  beside  his  team,  he  would  be 
on  the  inside,  next  to  the  mountain  wall,  and  the 
team  would  be  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  If  he  was 
riding,  the  team  would  be  kept  near  the  mountain 
wall,  and  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  track.  Either  way  my  best  chance  was  to  pass 
on  the  outside.  As  I  approached,  therefore,  I  ran 
close  to  the  outside  edge  of  the  track,  and  flew  by 
in  safety,  hearmg  the  teamster  shout  as  I  did  so. 
Here  it  was  lucky  that  I  was  going  at  such  great 
speed,  for  the  teamster  saw  the  red  light  of  my 
lantern  when  I  was  nearly  a  mile  distant,  and  recog- 
nising it,  he  started  his  team  toward  the  outer  edge 
of  the  road,  so  as  to  give  me  the  safest  passage  on 
the  inside;  but  I  was  upon  and  past  him  before  the 
team  could  be  driven  over,  otherwise  I  should 
have  surely  ran  into  them. 

And  now  the  wheel  ran  along  the  level  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain  ;  still  my  frightful  velocity 
did  not  perceptibly  diminish.  I  ran  out  past  the 
works,  and  into  and  along  the  village  street.   Luckily 


the  street  was  covered  thinly  with  sand — not  enough 
to  make  it  bad  riding,  but  sufficient  to  gradually  stop 
a  coasting  wheel.  My  speed  slackened  perceptibly. 
Still  I  ran  nearly  through  the  village,  and  then 
managed  to  turn  a  broad  corner  and  run  up  the 
slope  of  a  side  street,  which  finally  cliecked  my 
speed  so  that  I  ventured  to  drop  my  feet  cautiously 
and  take  the  pedals,  after  touching  them  as  they  came 
up  for  a  number  of  rcvclutions,  to  help  tj  check  the 
machine. 

And  so  I  finally  stopped  and  leaped  to  the  ground 
exactly  in  front  of  Dr.  Cameron's  house. 

On  mounting  at  the  mine-house  I  had  looked  at 
my  watch,  after  a  habit  I  had  ;  and  now,  from  the 
same  habit,  I  looked  at  it  again.  I  was  not  aston- 
ished to  find  that  I  had  made  the  nine  miles  from 
the  mine  to  tlie  doctor's  in  a  few  seconds  less  than 
thirteen  minutes.  Allowmg  six  and  a  quarter  for 
the  first  two  miles  before  the  brake  gave  way,  and  I 
must  have  made  the  last  seven  miles  in  less  than 
six  and  three-quarter  minutes.  I  firmly  believe  that 
I  covered  seven  miles  in  less  than  six  and  a  half 
minutes,  incredible  as  such  speed  seems. — Tit  Bits. 
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A  SHORT  account  of  a  bicycling  tour,  just 
completed,  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers,  a  tour  of  570  miles  being  unusual 
in  this  country,  and  disproving  what  is 
often  said,  that  touring  in  this  country  is  an  impos- 
sibility. I  do  not  say  that  it  is  as  pleasant  as  at 
home.  One  must  be  prepared  to  rough  it,  for  way- 
side accommodation  is  here  hardly  as  good,  and 
hotels  fewer  and  further  between  ;  still,  after  a  fort- 
night on  the  wheel,  I  can  say  that  I  have  seldom 
passed  a  pleasanter  time.  I  wdl  premise  that  I  am 
no  professional  rider,  for,  as  I  belong  to  a  mounted 
branch  of  the  service,  time,  especially  in  the  cold 
season,  is  hardly  available  for  professional  training. 
I  left  Umballa  on  the  loth  instant,  on  17  days'  leave, 
intending  to  visit  Meerut,  Delhi,  Agra,  Cawnpore 
and  Lucknow.  This  I  accomplished,  exceeding  my 
original  intention  by  50  miles.  For  information  as 
to  roads  and  distances  I  consulted  the  Bengal  Route 
Book  (to  the  title  of  which  I  venture  respectfully  to 
suggest  an  addition,  "and  Bicyclist's  Guide."  )  The 
roads  I  found  generally  good,  though  where  broken 
at  all,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  large  villages, 
where  the  flow  of  traffic  is  greater,  they  were  very 
rough  and  badly  looked  after.  The  best  stretch  of 
road  I  came  across  was  from  Cawnpore  to  Lucknow, 
which,  after  crossing  the  Ganges  bridge,  is  really  a 
"  sandpapered  "  road,  as  good  as  many  a  path  at 
home.  The  lateness  of  the  season  was  greatly 
against  travelling,  and  lower  down  country  I  found 
the  heat  excessive,  and  though  the  moon  was  bright, 
still,  being  alone  and  unarmed,  I  did  not  care  to 
risk  night  travelling,  especially  in  out-of-the-way 
districts.  The  greatest  difficulty  for  tourists  in  this 
country  is  undoubtedly  thirst,  and  the  scanty  means 
of  quenching  it;  the  prospect  of  an  80-mile  ride 
with  no  mid-way  European  house  of  call  is  not 
promising,  but  that  must  be  enJured  ;  milk  and  eggs 


are  procurable  at  almost  any   village,   and  on  thess 
one  must  exist  through  the  day.     Another  difficulty 
is    the  encumbrance  of  a  heavy  kit;    the   heaviest 
bedding,   &c.,  can   be  forwarded  by  train  where  the 
route  is  really  fixed,  but  in   case  of  emergency  one 
should  carry  at   any   rate    a   couple    of  changes    ot 
linen  and  sundries.     I   had  a  valise  made   of  k!iaki 
drill  of  cavalry  pattern,  fitting  on  the  backbone  of 
my  mac'iine,  carrying  a  complete  two  changes,  but 
even  this  I  found  inadequate  enough,  for  on  one  or 
tv/o  occasions  I  put  up  for  the  nigiit  at  places  where 
heavy  baggage  could  lut  be   sent,   and   had   conse- 
ciaeutly    to    do    without   bedding.     The   heat   finally 
made   me  take  to  the  train  at  Futtehpore,  leaving 
another  day's  march,  70  miles,  unfinished,  to  Allaha- 
bad,  for  after  a  ride  from  Cawnpore  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  (50  miles  in  5  hours)  I  found  to  my  extreme 
discomfort  that  the  khansamah  of  the  dak  bungalow 
had  joined  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army,  and  that  nothing 
was  to    be   got.     Disgusted,  I  took  the  next  train  to 
Allahabad,    from    which    place    I    strayed     home. 
Before  closing,   let  me   thank  those  friends    whose 
hospitality  I  enjoyed  for  their  kindness  in  entertain- 
ing a  complete  stranger.     I  subjoin   a  statement   of 
distance  and  time,  showing  that  such  a  tour  is  really 
practicable  in  this  country.     My  machine,    I  add   (a 
52in.  "  Rudge  ")   never  gave   me  the  least  trouble, 
never  requiring  any  lookmg  after,  not  even  oiling. 
To  Kurnal         ...         one  day        ...         45  miler. 
,,   Delhi  ...  „  ...         75       „ 

,,   Meerut         ...  ,,  ...  41       ,, 

„  Aligurh         ...  „  ...         8z      „ 

„  Agra  ...  ,,  ...         50       ,, 

Cawnpore  (via  Mynpoorie)  two  days    179      ,, 
Lucknow  ...  ...         ,,  4j      ,, 

Cawnpore  t)  Futtehpore  ,,  50      ,, 
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AT    THE   BRIDLINGTON    MEET. 


Total  distance,  571  miles  in  9  days;  average,  63^ 
miles  per  day.     Actual  riding  time  ^Sh.  45in.,  average 
9^  miles  an  honr. 
"Any  further  details  of  jo-jrney,  equipnrjat,  &c.,  I 


shall  be  very  glad  to  give  on  application  to  your 
office,  to  any  one  interested  in  Indian  touring.— 
Umballa,  ^ist  of  March,  1883. — I. B.C. 

The  Asian  Sporting  Newspaper. 
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AT     THE     BRIDLINGTON     MEET. 


I  T  was  after  some  cousideratijn  and  much  con- 
I       suiting  of  weather-glasses  that  I  made  up  my 
1      mind  one  day  last  week  to  spend  my  Whitsun 
^     holidays  at  Bridlington  Quay,  there  to  be  in 
at  the  Yorkshire   Bicycle   Meet,  to  be  held  on  the 
Monday    of    that    week.       I    can't    say    that    the 
weather  at  the  time  I  came  to  this  decision  looked 
at   all    promising,    nor  was  it  much  better  on  the 
Saturday   morning.       However,    the    clerk    of    the 
watering  cans  was  obliging  for  once  in  a  way,  for  he 
thought   better  of  his  watery  incUnations,  and  im- 
proved the  look  of  things  by  hanging  the  sun  out  to 
dry  (that  is  to  dry  the  roads,  of  course).    Therefore 
at  6  p.m.  or  so,   Saturday,   I   mounted   the  pig-skin 
and  started  from  Leeds  for  York,  which  I   managed 
to  reach  at  about  9  o'clock.     I  put  up  in  the  city 
until  Sunday  morning,  which,  according  to  the  poet, 
broke    with    "extreme    and    refreshing   loveliness." 
After  a  good  breakfast  I  strolled  down  the  sweet  Ouse 
side  a  bit,  and  then  once  more  resumed  my  journey 
friendless   and    alone  (for  all  my  "  biking"   friends 
had  ridden  on  earlier  in  the  day)  towards  the  Quay. 
After  leaving  York   I   found  the  roads  in  fair  con- 
dition for  a  mile  or  two,  after  which   they  became 
worse,    and    continued     so     until     I    had    passed 
Stamford    Bridge,  where   I   had— not  being  a  Blue 
Ribbonist — a  bottle  of  the  vilest  beer  it  is  possible  to 
procure    anywhere.       From    here    I    rode   on    at    a 
switching  pace — the  road  being  splendid — through 
some    beautiful    country  scenery,  which  is  looking 
now  at  its  best  in  its  spring  garments.     Spinning  on 
through  pretty  country  lanes,  past  green  fields  and 
hedges,    blossom-laden    orchards,    and    everything 
rustic  and  charming — including  two  or  three  well- 
fed    bi.nipkins  who    sat    on    gates   devouring    their 
'•drinking,"    I  at  last  came  to  that  terror  to  wheel- 
men, Gataby  Hill.     Ah  me,  and  it  is  a  hill,  and  no 
mistake:  tafk  about  Mount  Sijn  or  the  hill  to  Fame, 
why  they  are  nothing  compared  with  Gataby.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  I  dismounted  and  piushed  my  wheel 
instead  of  riding  it,  and  hard  work  it  was,  I  can  tell 
you,  but   I   w^as  rewarded   for  my  pushing  abilities 
when  I  reached  the  top  of  the   hill   by  finding  the 
roads    dry,    hard,    and   perfectly  smooth.      In    due 
course  I  reached  the  uninteresting  village  of  Friday- 
thorpe,  where  I   had  tea  at  the  "  pubhc."     Never, 
reader,  to  the  longest  day  I  live,  shall   I  forget  that 
hour  spent  in  getting  my  tea  in  the  best  parlour  of 
the  village  inn,  the  host  of  which   had  the  pleasure 
of  being  the  grandfather  to  one  of  the  most  talkative 
and  cheeky  grandsons  that  I  ever  came  across.  Now 
the  cheekyness  of  this  youth  was  centred  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  anxious  to'  know  how  much  my  wheel 
had  cost,  where  it  was  in.ide,  and  it  I  had  it  to  sell; 
he  furthermore  desired   to  become   a  sharer  ot  the 
secret  of  how  much  my  clothes  cost,   and  where  I 
was  "  fitted  into  it."     Before  I   started,   thii  worthy 


individual  had  asked  me  hundreds  of  questions,  m- 
cluding    one    in    an     awe- stricken    whisper     as   to 
whether  the  stone  in  the  ring   I  wore  was  a  "  reel 
doymond  "  and  if   he    could  get    "  yan  "  like  it  for 
"  two  pun  ten,"  an  amount  which   he   was  evidently 
in  possession  of.     While  all  this  was  going  on  inside 
the  village  pub.,   a    host    of  admiring  countrymen, 
resplendent  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  with  coats  pro- 
fusely covered   with  miniature  flower  gardens,  as  it 
were',    their  heads    adorned    with    wondrous    hats 
decorated  with  peacock  feathers,  and  their  hair  well 
plastered    down,    and   looking   shiny    and    smelling 
fragrant   in    the    extreme    with  the    unstinted    use 
of   hair    oil,    were    busy    criticising   my    bike     and 
speculating  on  "  hoo   much  brass  it  wad  cost,"    and 
whether     it    was     too   "  hoigh    for    um    to     ride." 
l^eing    still    22    miles   from    Bridlington     I    started 
from    here    at    a    rattling    pace,     and      was     soon 
passing  through   Driffield,  and   in   about  an   hour's 
time  from  leaving  here  I  reached   the   Quay.     Here 
I  had  no  trouble  in  finding  the   "diggings"  of  the 
Harehills  B.C.  men,  with  whom  I   had  promised  to 
put   up.     When  I  arrived  I  found  all  the  Harehills 
men  were  taking  a  stroll  on  the  Parade,  and  making 
eyes  at  the  Bridlington  charmers. 

In  the  midst  of  up  uproarious  gaiety,  fun,  tobacco 
smoke,    biking,    triking,    boating,    "  mashing,"    and 
other    cyclic    dissipations,  time  flew,   and    Monday 
morning,   the  day  of  the    meet,    ushered   itself    in, 
.  bright,  warm,   and   sunny.      At  12.30  punctually  the 
various  clubs  assembled  on  the  Beaconsfield  estate, 
and  at  12.50  were  photographed  ;    after  which  the 
procession,  composed   of  the  following  clubs    (over 
160  men),  started  :   Harehills  (Leeds),  Manningham, 
York,   HaHfax,    Hull   (VVilberforce,    Wanderers,  and 
Amateurs),  Shefiield  Brunswick  and   Pftmoor,  Great 
Grimbsy,    Leeds   Crescent,    Wharfedale,    Beverley, 
Driffield,     Airedale  (i    member),   Selby,  Goole,  and 
C.T.C.      The  route  chosen   for  the  processiim  was 
via  Fortyfoot  and  high  side  of  Bridlington,    Pinfold 
Street,  St.  John's  Street,  Quay  Road,  Queen  Street, 
Chft"  Street  and   the  Crescent.     About   2  o'clock,  a 
capital  luncheon  was  sat  down  to  at  the    Britannia 
Hotel,  by   about  seventy-six  hungry  bikers.     Mr.  J. 
Stuart,  of  Hull,  presided,  and  gave  several  loyal  toasts. 
The  "Yorkshire  Bicycle  Meet "  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Peak,  of  Harehills,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  J.  Harper, 
the  worthy  and  hard-working  hon.  sec.  of  the  meet,  to 
whom  much  praise  is  due  for  his  unlimited  exertions 
to  make  the  gathering  a  success.     The  next  toast  on 
the   Hst   was  the    "  Visiting   Clubs."    given    by    Mr. 
Barberry,  of  the  Bridlington  A. B.C.,  and  responded 
to  by  your  very  humble  servant.     The  company  then 
broke'np  (after  having  decided  to  hold  a  "  smoking 
social"   at   the   Britannia  in  the  evening),  and   ad- 
journed to  the  track,  where  the  annual  sports,  the 
result  of  which  I  append,  were  held. 
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Five   Miles  Bicycle   Handicap. 

J.  Scholes,  Leeds  Crescent,  460  yds  (i)  ;  J.  A. 
Brotherton,  Harehills  B.C.,  275  (2)  ;  C.  C.  Manikin, 
Hull  B.C.,  320  (3). 

One  Mile  Combination  Race. 
J.  H.  Mooi-foot,  Harehills  (i)  ;  J.  H.  Milner,  Hare- 
hills  (2). 


Tig  of  War. 

Hull  B.C.  beat  Hull  A.B.C,  Harehills  beat  Wil- 
berforre,  Hull  Amateurs  beat  Sheffield  Brunswick  ; 
Harehills,  by  beating  Hull,  won. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  I  may  mention  that 
this  meet  was  a  huge  success,  and  that  everybody 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  few  days'  stay  at  Bridling- 
ton, and  none  more  so  than  yours  truly,  W. 
Reynolds. — Yorkshire  Busy  Bee. 


CYCLING     CELEBRITIES. 


Mr.  Herbert  W.  Gaskell. 


WHILE  standing  watching  a  somewliat 
motley  crew  practising  at  Lillie  Bridge 
Grounds  one  evening  last  spring,  a  tall 
thin  rider,  well  mounted,  suddenly  dashed 
through  the  throng  like  a  "  triton  amongst  the 
minnows,"  and  drew  from  us  the  remark,  "  Who  is 
that?"  "That's  Gaskell,  the  new  flier,  from  Liver- 
pool," was  the  reply,  and  sure  enough  the  "flying" 
character  which  Mr.  Gaskell  brought  up  to  town 
with  him  was  made  very  apparent  on  our  London 
courses  a  few  weeks  later,  and  has  ever  since  been 
steadily  and  progressi\ely  maintained.  Mr.  Herbert 
W.  Gaskell,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  this  month, 
was  born  at  Birkenhead — which,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  practically  South  Liverpool — on  the  nth  April, 
i860,  and  is  consequently  just  turned  23,  an  age  at 
which  a  man's  \itality  is  either  Ax  or  the  contrary, 
according  to  how  he  has  passed  his  "  teens."  Mr. 
Gaskell  was  educated  at  Bruce  Castle,  London,  and 
while  there  developed  a  special  aptitude  for  cricket 
and  football,  as  a  lad  with  an  ample  storage  of 
vitality  and  pluck  naturall^^  would.  In  1878,  at  the 
age  of  18,  he  took  to  "the  wheel,"  i.e.,  the  wheel  of 
which  we  cyclists  alone  take  cognizance,  just  as 
stockbrokei's  speak  as  if  there  wei"e  but  one  "  house." 
So  rapidly  did  he  acquire  the  wheeling  art,  however, 
that  we  find  him  winning  a  two  miles  handicap  on 
the  August  Bank  Holiday  of  that  3'ear  at  Woolton, 
near  Liverpool,  off  the  150  yards  mark.  He  subse- 
quently defeated  Lowndes  on  the  12th  October  fol- 
lowing, at  Mostyn  Park,  Manchester,  their  respective 
starts  being  120  and  25  yards  in  a  mile.  August 
seems  to  be  a  favourite  month  of  Gaskell'?,  for, 
whilst  most  men  are  then  getting  fagged  and  want 
to  be  off  to  "  sniff  the  brinv,"  he  was  found  in 
August,  1879,  defeating  J.  E.  Tolson,  the  great  York- 
shire rider,  off  the  mark  in  a  three  miles  scratch  race 
at  Rochdale,  and  also  securing  from  virtual  scratch 
(five  yards)  third  place  in  the  mile  handicap  on  the 
same  day.  After  a  number  of  minor  countiy 
successes,  the  exigencies  of  business  brought  Mr. 
Gaskell  to  the  great  swallower  up  of  talent  of  all 
kinds,  viz.,  London,  in  February,  1S82.  He,  however, 
evidently  possesses  a  head  as  well  as  heels,  for 
instead  of  rushing  at  once  on  to  the  Metropolitan 
courses — which,  from  their  smoothness  as  compared 
with  the  rough  tracks  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, require  special  knack—Mr.  Gaskell  trained 
steadily  and  quietly  at  Lillie  Bridge,  as  we  mentioned 


in  the  opening  remarks  of  this  biography.  On 
June  24th,  1882,  however,  he  came  out  at  Ealing, 
and  made  "  some  of  'em  sit  up  a  bit,"  winning  the 
two  miles  handicap  on  a  heavy  grass  course  off"  the 
70  vards  mark.  C)n  the  following  Saturday  he  won 
the  Blackheath  Harriers'  mile  liandicap  off  the  55 
yards  line  at  Stamford  Bridge  in  2m.  51s.,  and  fol- 
iowing  up  his  success  a  week  later  secured  the  third 
prize  in  the  Railway  Clearing  House  mile  at  the 
same  place,  his  start  having  been  reduced  to  30 
yards.  The  winner  of  this  event  was  Sutherland, 
who  had  go  yards  start  of  Gaskell,  and  the  time  was 
2m.  52jS.  On  the  29th  July  Stamford  Bridge  again 
saw  Gaskell  a  winner,  for  at  the  meeting  of  the 
London  Midland  Athletic  Club  he  took  first  prize  in 
2m.  52fs.  with  only  20  yards  start.  Again  was  his 
handicap  reduced,  and  on  the  2nd  September  we 
find  him  at  scratch  for  the  first  time  in  London,  and 
he  then  ran  third  at  Stamford  Bridge  in  the  mile  at 
the  "  No.  9  St.  Paul's  Sports"  to  the  veteran  Tyler, 
145  yards,  and  the  active  Dundas  40  yards,  the 
winner's  time  being  2in.  56|s.  The  next  Saturday, 
September  the  9th,  Gaskell  won  the  ten  miles  scratch 
race  at  Kennington  Oval  in  38in.  26^s.,  thus  securing 
the  Surrey  ^^50  challenge  cup  for  the  "  first  time  of 
asking."  On  the  i6th  September  we  again  find  him 
to  the  fore,  this  time  at  the  Kildare  Sports,  at  Lillie 
Bridge,  when,  in  the  five  miles  scratch  race,  he 
secured  first  place  in  15m.  isfs.,  defeating  a  man  of 
undoubted  calibre,  viz.,  Charlie  Liles.  This  closed 
his  London  victories  for  the  year,  but  he  had  a 
••  look  in  "  at  Manchester  on  October  the  7th,  when 
he  won  a  three  miles  handicap  from  scratch  in 
8m.  583. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Gaskell  has  never  tried  his 
hand  on  a  bicycle  on  the  fast  courses  at  Surbiton 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  will  account  for  the  absence 
of  any  fast  time  being  as  yet  credited  to  his  name 
but  he  hopes  to  have  the  opportunity  of  running  at 
both  places  before  the  present  season  is  over.  He 
has  already  had  a  turn  on  a  tricycle  on  the  Crystal 
Palace  track,  having  made  an  excellent  fight  for  the 
amateur  championship  last  autumn.  That  Gaskell 
is  the  "  coining  man  "  this  season  in  amateur  racin 
ranks  is  a  prophecy  which  may  or  may  not  be  found 
correct,  but  that  he  is  the  best  man  up  to  date  his 
brilliant  riding  at  the  Oval  this  spring,  when  he 
again  secured  the  ^^50  challenge  cup  of  the  Surrey 
B.C.,  is  amply   proved,  as    he  then  met   not  only 
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London  men  but  the  pride  of  Birmingham,  F. 
Moore,  tlic  present  25  miles  champion,  and  Prentice, 
an  able  representative  of  the  thews  and  sinews  of 
the  Eastern  counties.  Mr.  Gaskell  in  appearance  is 
fair,  active,  and  lithe  looking,  and  possesses  pleasant 
manners.  He  is  a  rare  "  scorcher  "  on  the  road  as 
well  as  on  the  path,  and  it  is  indeed  a  standing  joke 
against  Mr.  Doedell-Robinson,  that  being  seen  one 
day  on  the  Ripley  Road,  he  replied  in  answer  to  the 
query  "  All  alone  ?  "  "  No,  I'm  with  Gaskell,"  the 
said  G.  having  been  passed  by  the  querist  some  two 


miles  ahead. 

Though  there  are  dozens  of  London  bicycle  clubs 
which  would  gladly  welcome  Mr.  Gaskell  to  member- 
ship, he-  has  not  vet  associated  himself  with  any 
such  bodv  of  wheelmen,  preferring  to  enter  for  his 
races  under  the  title  of  a  harrier  club,  which  is  likeh- 
to  be  brought  into  prominence  by  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Gaskell's  mounts  on  both  bicycle  and  tricycle 
have  hitherto  been  those  of  the  Coventry  Machinists' 
Company. 


HOW    THE    WHEEL   WORLD    WAGS. 


Mostof  our  old  bits  of  proverbial  philosophy  are  dis 
established  now-a-days,  and  even  the  time-honoured 
shnile  anent  the  fruitlessness  of  carrying  coals  to 
Ne.voastle  has  been  overthrown,  and  rendered 
nugatory,  by  the  development  of  modern  science. 
So,  too,  we  may  suppose  that  the  folk-lore  of  the 
months  has  ceased  to  be  applicable  in  these  en- 
lightened times.  If  it  be  true  that  love  is  like  an 
April  day,  we  bachelors  must  congratulate  ourselves, 
this  year,  upon  not  being  subject  to  amatorv  in- 
fluences, for  a  dustier,  gustier  month  has  seldom 
choked  us  than  this  past  month  of  .4pril;  the  first 
half  of  which,  at  any  rate,  was  as  free  from  the 
traditional  showers  as  the  newly-laid  egg  15  of 
hirsute  adornment.  Thus  early  iu  the  \-ear,  conse- 
quently, the  wheelman  who  garbs  him  in  garments 
of  deeply  cerulean  hue  has  been  lamenting  his 
choice;  thus  early  have  they  who  swear  by  the 
musty  brown,  or  eke  the  agreeable  grey  of  the 
C.T.C.,  been  "smiling  superior"  in  true  'Enerj'  S.' 
style,  content  that  their  taste  is  vindicated  bv  the 
comparatively  innocuous  nature  of  the  granulated 
gravel  which  so  bedims  the  fair  aspect  of  the  dark- 
tinted  rider's  clothing. 


The  absence  of  anything  really  fresh  to  chronicle 
has  led  t3  obsolete  things  being  revived  under  the 
guise  of  new  inventions.  When  Mr.  Sovera  an- 
nounced that  he  had  "invented"  the  hook  belt  for 
hill-climbing,  we  all  agreed  that  there  was  nothing, 
new  under  the  sun;  but  now  that  the  archaic  idea 
of  fitting  little  brushes  to  sweep  the  mud  of  bicycle 
wheels  before  it  has  been  splashed  off",  is  introduced 
as  a  novel  notion,  we  may  expect  to  liear  of  aprons' 
of  fig-leaves  being  the  verv  latest  Paris  fashion. 


Club  secretaries  are  entering  upon  the  season 
well,  and  recognising  the  utility  of  the  Pushing 
Penn'orth  by  sending  their  reports  in  early,  Saturday's 
news  being  posted  on  Sunday  in  no  less  than  93 
cases  on  April  8th,  and  93  cases  on  the  15th,  ex- 
clusive of  tricycling  clubs,  wh.ich,  by  virtue  of  their 
scarcity,  have  the  privilege  of  full  reports.  On 
April  7th,  these  93  clubs  averaged  an  attendance  ot 
10  members  each,  which  mav  be  taken  as  a  high 
average,  so  many  "opening"  runs  swelling  the 
master;  the  following  Saturday  g  was  the  average, 
the  weather  on  both  occasions  being  fine.     These 


figures  give  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  our 
bicj'cling  and  "  mixed"  clubs.  Of  tricycling  clubs, 
pure  and  simple,  the  averages  on  the  same  dates 
were  18  and  19  respectively. 

The  Ipswich  and  Beaufort  are  added  to  the  list 
of  "reformed  corporations"  —  id  est,  "  bicycl/wg' " 
clubs. 

"  The  Cvc'ist  and  Wheel  World  Annual  "  is  at 
last  published,  and  an  inspection  of  its  club 
directory  reveals  the  existence  of  some  200  bicycling 
and  mixed  clubs  in  the  Metropolis,  of  which  21,  in- 
cluding the  London,  Pickwick,  West  Kent,  and 
Essex — all  large  clubs — do  not  state  their  numbers. 
Of  the  179  clubs  giving  a  return  of  their  member- 
ship, 9  have  less  than  10  members  ap'ece,  49  less 
than  20,  45  less  than  30,  38  less  than  40,  16  less  than 
50,  9  less  than  60,  4  less  than  70,  3  less  than  8o,  none 
between  80  and  90,  2  under  100,  and  4  over  100.  So 
that,  striking  averages  through  these  numbers,  and 
adding  similar  averages  for  the  clubs  whose  rolls 
are  unstated,  we  find  a  total  of  about  6,250  clubmen 
in  London,  exclusive  of  tricycling  clubs,  whose 
numbers  as  state'd  total  34.6,  since  knowm  to  be  in- 
creased to  at  least  450 ;  so  that  6,700  may  safelv  be 
put  down  as  London's  wheel  club  muster  roll  in 
January,  and,  doubtless,  at  least  7,000  at  the  present 
time. 

Getting  away  from  statistics,  in  which  I  seldom 
dabble,  and  putting  my  "  Annual"  aside,  I  am  about 
to  wade  into  wholesome  topics  again,  when  "  Axis 
Secundus"  wants  to  know  whether  members  of  that 
club  at  Battersea  Park  are  not  paradoxical  indi- 
viduals, and  explains  himself  by  saying  that  they 
must  be  L';i.'!-ttached  B.C.  men. 


We  have  heard  of  lady  tricyclists  being  towed 
up-hill  by  gallant  escorts,  and  there  is,  indeed, 
an  incident  on  record  of  no  less  a  rider  than  the 
Long  Wanderer  (now  domiciled  in  Australia,  far, 
far  from  riJeable  roads),  with  a  rope  slung  over  his 
shoulders,  towing  a  sociable  tricycle  from  Ripley  to 
the  Silent  Pool,  and  being  unceremoniously  deposited 
in  the  ditch  in  consequence  of  the  sociablists'  bad 
steering :  but  even  now  that  the  erst  B.T.C.  has 
changed  its  name  so  as  to  include  tricyclists,  nobody 
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has  thouf^ht  of  going  to  the  len-^th  of  making 
"friendly  leads  "  the  chief  object  of  the  club.  At 
Godalming,  however,  they  know  better,  and  accord 
ingly  one  of  the  entrants  for  a  race  there  on  Easter 
Monday  was  described  as  of  the  "  Cyclists'  Toiving 
Club."  For  of  such  are  the  triumphs  of  modern 
typography. 

One  of  the  very  latest  suggestions  of  the  cycHsts- 
should-push-themselves-evervwhere  class  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  bird- 
catchers,  and  the  Sabbath-bi'eaking  tric\'clist  is  en- 
joined to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  Sabbath- 
breaking  bird-catching  rough,  and  when  the  ornitho- 
logical hobbledehoy  is  detected,  the  tricyclist  is,  if 
you  please,  to  dismount,  thrash  the  man,  and  smash 
his  cages  and  traps.  "Axis  Secundus "  has  been 
drawing  a  portrait  of  the  originator  of  this  bellicose 
proposition  "  as  he  will  appear  after  thrashing  a 
rough  and  smashing  his  cages  and  traps."  This 
work  of  art  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  cock- 
roach which  has  been  trodden  upon.  Smart  lad, 
"  Axis  Secundus  "  is. 


The  guardians  of  our  rights  and  privileges — the 
B.U.  Executive — have  been  working  away  steadily 
lately.  Prox3'-voting  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  case 
of  provincial  repressntation  on  the  Council ;  local 
centres  are  to  be  empowered  to  institute  champion- 
ships of  their  district  ;  tricycles  are  to  be  regis- 
tered at  Ironmonger  Lane  (appropriate  locale)  ere 
thev  can  be  ridden  in  the  B.U.  championship  races; 
the  definitions  and  rales  governing  amateur  racing 
are  epitomised  in  the  form  of  a  leaflet  for  gratuitous 
distribution  to  all  whom  they  may  concern  ;  and  the 
completest  and  supremest  indifference  is  apparent 
to  the  so-called  Tricycle  Union,  formed  of  a  little 
clique  of  dissatisfied  Salons,  who,  unlike  the  B.T.C. 
"  malcontents"  of  the  past,  have  nothing  to  say  as 
to  what  it  is  they  are  discontented  with,  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  themselves  are  not  in  authority  in  the 
B.U.,  but  are  kept  in  their  proper  places. 


Still,  as  the  Tricycle  Union  exists,  it  is  as  well  to 
Chronicle  the  fact  that  it  has  held  another  meeting- 
at  which  the  Bicycle  Union  rules  and  objects  were 
adopted  practically  in  tact,  and  an  evening's  dis- 
cussion resulted  in — nothinjr. 


Some  of  the  Midland  professional  riders  have 
formed  an  association  for  mutual  assistance,  -which 
is  in  active  accord  with  the  B.U.  Bogus  champion- 
ships are  the  objects  to  be  put  down,  and  profes- 
sional racing  generally  is  the  object  to  be  advanced. 
Meantime,  a  third-rate  professional  utters  a  plain- 
tive appeal  in  the  Penn'orth  for  amateur  clubs  to  offer 
prizes  for  professional  races  at  their  sports ;  but  as 
his  reasons  seem,  to  be  based  on  the  pattern  of  the 
arguments  used  by  a  certain  fox  whose  tail  had  been 
caught  in  a  trap,  and  who,  accordingly,  desired  to 
set  a  fashion  of  taillessness,  the  epistle  in  question 
falls  slightly  flat  on  the  average  amateur  intellect. 
Come  to  look  at  it  in  another  light,  it  is  simply  a 
case  of  "  got  no  work  to  do  ;  give  us  a  job,  please." 

Whether  clubs  offer  prizes  for  professionals  or 
not,  does  not  much  matter.  Decided  it  is,  though, 
by  several  clubs,  to  offer  prizes  for  the  longest  ride 
within  the  year  performed  by  their  members. 
"Twenty-four  hours'  grinds "  may  be  expected  to 
increase  accordingly.  "  Geordie  "  Waller  is  credited 
viith  saying,  some  months  after  he  gave  up  racing 
iu  weekly-wobbles  and  took  to  the  more  lucrative 
profession  of  promoting  those  dreary  contests,  that 
"  going  six  days  was  a  mhug's  geame  ;"  and  on  the 
same  principle  we  may  look  forward  to  a  statement 
by  formerly-intending  competitors  that  "only  mugs 
would  go  for  all-day  ride;;."  Grapes  are  sour,  very, 
at  times. 

Number  one,  volume  seven,  is  the  designation  of 
the  present  issue  of  this  magazine  ;  and  now  that 
we  have  six  bound  volumes  and  three  annuals  ni 
suite,  our  bookslielves  contain  a  series  of  readable 
pages,  which  are  interesting  alike  to  the  veteran  and 
the  novi:e.  Book  lending  is  bad  policy,  generally, 
but  to  lend  your  Wheel  World,  a  volume  at  a  time, 
to  a  new  rider,  will  be  a  kindness  which  will  not  be 
thrown  away,  since  the  man  mut  be  indeed  depraved 
who  would  fail  to  promptly  return  the  loan,  after 
coming  under  the  refining  influence  of  this 
"matchless  monthly."     Ah — em  ! 

Tiie  L'ague  of  American  Wheelmen  will  hold  the 
annual  U.S.  Meet  at  New  York  this  year,  and  a 
Meet  of  tricyclists  is  on  the  carpet  in  Boston,  tl  e 
so-called  Hub  of  the  Universe,  which  is,  however, 
as  many  leagues  away  from  the  wheel  world's 

"  .Axis." 


AMONGST    THE    CLUBS. 


F.  Howard  Warner,  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  respected  amongst  veteran  provincial  wheel- 
men, is  again  to  be  found  as  captain  of  the  Redditch 
and  District  C.C. 

"T."  seems  to  have  deteriorated  at  .Abridge, 
Essex,  if  we  are  to  judge  bv  club  reports  during  the 
last  month. 

The  Alert  is  again  on  it — the  alert  we  mean.  Mr. 
F.    J.    Combs,    of  23,    Sladesmore    Road,   Stamford 


Hill,  N.,  ishon.  sec,  and  there  is  a  general  intention 
amongst  the  members  to  make  the  old  club  look  up 
again. 

A  dastardly  attack  has  been  made  on  the  City  of 
London  B.C.,  one  of  the  largest,  best  managed  and 
most  popular  of  our  wheel  clubs,  and  one  moreover 
which  shows  equal  life  in  winter  and  in  sum  ner. 
So  long  as  every  letter  sent  to  the  wheel  press  is 
accepted  without  any  inquiry,  so  long  will  clubs  be 
subject  to  annoyances  of  this  kind. 
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GRAVEL  AND  CINDERS. 


It  is  comical  to  read  the  signs  of  the  pubs,  where 
chibs  have  "  T'd"  in  comfort.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  Belsize  found  a  "  Fallow  Buck"  good  for  the 
evening  meal ;  the  Clarence  were  content  with  a 
Bear  at  Oakshott,  whilst  several  clubs  did  well  with 
a  "  Goat"  at  Forty  Hill,  and  the  Camberwell  Rovers 
were  quite  satisfied  with  the  •'  Leg  of  Mutton  and 
Cauliflower"  at  Ashstead,  Surrey. 

The  East  Dulwichers  selected  a  "  Greyhound " 
for  "  T."  at  Sutton,  and  the  Druids  positively  fed  by 
invitation  on  their  captain. 

Twenty  members  together  on  an  Easter  tour  be- 
speaks a  strong  club,  and  this  is  the  number  the 
Stanley  trotted  down  to  Coventry. 

The  Oceola  Cycling  Club  is  amongst  the  latest 
and  most  eccentric  named  of  our  wheel  associations. 
Its  locus  ill  quo  is  at  Pinner. 

The  new  Tricycle  Union  has  now  the  self  same 
objects  as  the  "  old  original"  Bicycle  Union  and 
Tricycle  Association.  It  reminds  us  of  the  case  of 
the  two  catchers  of  "  live  stock"  who  started  busi- 
ness next  door  to   each  other;  one  firm  putting  up 


"  Bug  catcher  to   the   Mayor  and    Corporation  ;  no 
connection  with  the  bug  catcher  next  door!" 

The  Brixton  Ramblers  are  a  plucky  lot,  or  27 
members  would  not  have  trusted  themselves  on  their 
opening  run  in  company  of  "  Coe's  dog  '  Peter !' " 
"  Ware  t^-kes"  is  our  experience  and  that  of  most 
bicyclists. 

The  Peckham  Rovers  "  roved"  to  some  tune  last 
Easter,  four  going  to  Brighton,  two  to  Margate,  one 
to  Southend,  one  to  Gainsborough,  and  one  to 
Oxford. 

The  Peggy  Bedford,  at  Longford,  so  say  the 
Hammersmith  B.C.,  still  maintains  its  character  for 
good  accommodation. 

'■  Two  members  only  for  run  on  Saturday  last. 
Something  sickening.  What  are  the  use  of  club 
runs  ?"  This  is  the  melancholy  report  of  the  hon. 
sec.  of  the  Regents  B.C.      Where's  Nicholson  ? 

"  A  change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  my  dream." 
Fancy  the  London  B.C.  tea'ing  in  company  with  two 
other  clubs  at  the  King's  Head,  Harrow  ! 
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GRAVEL    AND    CINDERS. 


After  a  long  winter  sleep,  I  again  resume  my  task 
amongst  the  "  fliers"  of  the  wheel  world.  Unfor- 
tunately these  pages  will  be  in  print  before  the 
Surrey  spring  meeting  at  the  Oval  comes  off:  and, 
in  the  absence  of  any  representative  gathering,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  who  is,  or  is  not  in  form  in  Metro- 
politan racing  circles.  True,  we  have  had  a  quasi 
public  race  at  the  L.A.C.  meeting,  when  W.  F.  M. 
Buckley,  the  !>ark  Blue  rider,  showed  he  had  been  in 
steady  training,  but  it  is  much  too  early  in  the  season 
to  talk  about  real  "form,"  or  to  prognosticate  the 
result  of  the  B.U.  championships.  These  events 
will,  as  last  year,  be  divided  between  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  Birmingham.  Amongst  losses  to  the 
racing  track  is  to  be  numbered  J.  F.  Griffith, 
the  ex-Surrey  B.C.  man,  who  succumbs  on  the 
ground  of  enlarged  heart.  Crute  seems  more  in- 
clined for  boating  (not  to  speak  of  sKatiug)  at 
Weybridge  than  racing.  Frank  Allport  has  left  for 
Australia,  and  P.  G.  Hebblethwaite  is  dangerously  ill. 
Wyndham,  despite  the  light  "  Riicker,"  is  yet  far  off 
form,  and  in  point  of  fact  Londoners  are  in  any- 
thing but  prominent  seats  for  the  coming  race  season. 
Up  to  date  Mr.  Doedell-Robinson,  of  the  City  Wan- 
derers, has  taken  more  'pots"  than  anv  "Metro- 
politan." T.  Kyle,  who  is  now  resident  down  in 
Maryport,  Cumberland,  intends  trying  to  make  the 
Border  lads  "sit  up"  a  bit  this  season,  having  quite 
recovered  from  his  smash  sustained  at  Brighton, 
when  a  member  of  the  Arion.  Down  in  the  Mid- 
lands F.  Moore  is  reported  to  be  training  hard,  and 
undoubtedly  Gaskell,  the  ex-West   Lancashire  man, 


means  business.  Medcalf,  of  the  St.  James's,  took 
a  second  at  Stamford  Bridge,  but,  with  his  usual 
"  luck,"  tlie  papers  reported  him  as  "  Oliver  Tho  n." 
C.  King,  of  Salisbury,  has  begun  with  lifting  first 
prizes  already,  as  has  also  R.  Dover,  of  "C'li;le." 
Tacagni  and  F.  S.  Buckingham  (a  steady  old  file) 
both  landed  events  at  the  Bat  and  Ball,  Graves^nd, 
at  Easter;  and  "little  Williams,"  the  Clapliam 
Parker,  had  a  look  in  at  Hastings.  Huber  (Fern- 
tower)  was  scratch  man  here.  I  presume  he  is  the 
old  Arion  man.  At  Liverpool,  C.  W.  Bayes  has 
commenced  to  "  gather  them  in"  again,  starting  from 
the  65  yds.  mark  for  two  miles.  Godfrey  Kelham  is 
on  the  path  this  year,  but  of  course  his  form 
is  only  "small  events."  A.  C.  Pemberton,  the  great 
road  rider  of  the  Stanhope,  was  scratch  man  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  at  Easter,  and  took  the  second 
prize  in  three  miles.  Bayley,  Lamb,  Edge,  Cockerill, 
Wildman,  Hansford,  Popplewell,  W.  L.  Powell, 
F.  C.  Jones,  all  well-known  racing  men  in  the  coun- 
try, have  also  been  successful  in  various  minor 
events.  H.  F.  Wilson  gives  promise  that  the  Surrey 
will  not  be  "out  of  it"  altogether  this  year,  having 
both  at  Woodbridge  and  Stamford  Bridge  been 
placed,  1st  and  3rd  respectively.  "  Hales  fellow 
well  met"  applies  to  H.  W.  of  that  ilk,  who  romped 
in  at  Brighton  to  Pem.  Coleman's  handicap.  How- 
ever, as  I  said  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
everybody  is  as  yet  practically  untried  so  far  as 
"  best  performances"  go  this  year.  No  one  longs 
more,  however,  to  recount  a  good  performance  in 
1S83  than  does  "  Scorchalong." 


JOTTINGS  FROM  THE   EMERALD   ISLE. 


Dublin  A.C. — A  fair  attendance,  considering  the 
seventy  of  the  weather,  patronised  the  "  First  Annual 
Meeting;  "  of  this  chib  on  Easter  Monday,  at  Lans- 
downe  Road.  The  bicycle  races  call  for  no  remark, 
save  that  M'Kay,  through  a  fall,  lost  the  novices' 
race.  (By-the-bye,  is  the  man  that  won  this  race 
the  same  Dollard  that  won  a  race  at  the  sports  in 
Merrion  Square  some  time  ago  ?}  In  the  four  miles 
r.I'Kay  proved  himself  to  be  a  "  wee  bit  "  too  good 
for  a  novice,  while  in  the  mile  handicap  Keating  had 
it  all  his  own  way  and  v.on  as  he  liked. 

Ulster  C.C. — As  usual,  these  sports  atti'acted 
bjth  a  large  number  of  competitors  and  spectators. 
Amongst  the  former,  a  large  number  were  from  "  the 
other  side,"  evidently  attracted  by  the  valuable 
prizes  which  are  generally  given  by  this  club.  On 
the  first  day  (Saturday)  the  weather  was  all  that 
could  be  expected  (in  March),  but  Monday  ushered 
in  a  change,  and  "  all  sorts  and  conditions "  of 
v.either  prevailed.  The  state  of  the  course  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  had  to  be  swept  two 
or  three  times  during  the  day. 

Various  Items. — The  Eglinton  B.C.  have  decided 
on  joining  the  LB. A.,  and  have  led  the  fashion  in 
Dublin  respecting  the  wearing  of  the  jockey  cap. 
The  Phoenix  B.C.  are  following  the  lead  of  the  Irish 
Champion  B.C.  in  the  matter  of  polo  caps.  The 
Leinster  B.C.  have  decided  on  giving  prizes  to  the 
three  best  attendants  at  club  runs.  The  Waterford 
B.C.  intend  having  the  "  boss  "  race  meeting  this 
season  in  Ireland. 

W.  M.  WooDsiDE. — I  enclose  a  cutting  from  the 
Irish  Sportsman  referring  to  the  exploits  of  this  rider, 
which  may  interest  some  of  the  U'liscl  World 
readers  : — "  We  learn  from  American  advices  that 
our  long-distance  amateur  [sic)  champion,  VV.  M. 
Wcodside,  has  been  at  it  again,  this  time  in  Boston, 
Mass.  The  conditions  of  this  race  were  that  Prince, 
the  American  professional  champion,  should  ride 
twenty  miles  straight  away  against  four  men,  each 
to  ride  five  successive  miles,  the  winner  to  recei\'e 
100  dols.  and  the  loser  50  dols.  At  fifteen  miles, 
when  Woodside  came  cm,  Prince  was  im.  2S.  behind 
the  time  made  by  the  three  others,  which  was  i6in. 
i;s.  Woodside  at  once  put  in  some  smart  work, 
doing  his  first  mile  in  3m.  93.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  mile,  as  pre-arranged,  a  pistol  was 
fired  ;  Woodside,  thinking  this  was  the  last  lap,  im- 
mediately afterwards  stopped.  On  discovering  his 
mistake  he  made  no  attempt  to  remount,  although 
he  was  a  minute  to  the  good  of  Prince,  consequently 
Prince  finished  at  his  leisure  in  ih.  7m.  47is.,  which 
is  now  the  best  American  record  for  twenty  miles. 
The  Ttirf,  Field  and  Farm  is  inclined  to  believe  the 
race  was  anything  but  an  '  up-and-up  affair.'  They 
must  have  some  fliers  in  Boston,  as,  although  the 
track  was  in  wretched  condition.  Young,  one  of  the 
four,  did  2m.  57s.  for  a  mile.      Woodside  has  since 


thrown  out  a  challenge  to  ride  anyone  in  the  States, 
except  Prince,  at  from  five  to  ten  miles." 

Irish  Bicycle  Association.  —  A  move  in  the 
right  direction  has  been  made  by  the  LB. A.,  by 
selecting  tlie  month  of  June  for  holding  the  wheel 
events  of  the  season,  viz.: — One,  four,  and  ten  miles 
championships,  i6th  ;  general  meet,  23rd  ;  fifty  miles 
championship,  30th.  The  hon.  treasurer  is  A.  J. 
Boyd,  and  hon.  sec.  R.  A.  Wright,  41,  Mespil  Road, 
Dublin. 

DuNGARVAN  B.C.  —  A  Contemporary  has  stated 
that  this  club  was  the  sixth  oldest  in  the  world.  Now 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ranked  third.  The  following, 
I  think,  are  correct  : — Velo  Club  de  Geneve,  formed 
April,  i8£g  ;  Pickwick  B.C.,  formed  June,  1870  ;  and 
Dungarvan  B.C.,  formed  September,  1870. 


Irish  Champion  B.C. — A  special  meeting  was 
held  on  the  12th  April,  for  the  purpose  ot  electing  a 
captain  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Craig,  who  resigned 
owing  to  his  having  to  leave  Dublin  shortly  for 
London,  and  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  vacancies 
on  the  committee.  Mr.  R.  A.  Wright  was  elected 
captain,  and  Messrs.  H.  A.  Taylor,  F.  S.  Sheridan, 
R.  Johnston,  and  W.  Walker,  on  committee.  Racing 
fixtures: — At  Belfast  (Queen's  College),  nth  and  12th; 
Sligo,  14th;  Dublin  (A.C),  14th;  Lismore,  14th; 
Cork  (A. A.C),  23rd  and  24th  ;  Drogheda  (T.C),  29th. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Templepatrick 
A.C,  which  was  fixed  for  the  irjth  of  May,  has  been 
postponed  owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  the  presi- 
dent, Genei'al  Upton. 

Mr.  C  Kavanagh,  known  in  connection  with  the 
Dundalk  H.  &  H.  Club,  has  met  with  a  very  serious 
accident  while  bicycling.  It  seems  he  was  thrown 
over  the  handles  and  fell  on  his  head,  sustaining  a 
broken  rib  and  concussion  of  the  brain. 

Racing. 

Ulster  Cricket  Club. — Ballynafeigh,  Belfast — 
Saturday,  24th  March. — One  Mile  Handicap  :  R. 
Galwey,  Armagh,  So  yds  (i)  ;  G.  M'Coombe,  Green- 
island  B.C.,  scratch  (2)  ;  R.  Pring,  Belfast,  20  (3). 
Won  by  ten  yards,  third  close  up. — Two  Miles  Open  : 
G.  M'Coombe  (i)  ;  T.  Reid.  St.  Helens  B.C.  (2)  ;  T. 
Edge,  Manchester  (3).  Won  by  two  feet.  Time, 
8m.  4o|s. — Three  Miles  Handicap  :  L.  Watts,  Liver- 
pool, 320  yds  (i)  ;  T.  Reid,  300  (2)  ;  T.  Lamb,  Edin- 
burgh (3).  Won  by  four  yards,  a  bad  third.  Time, 
12m.  los.  M'Coombe,  who  fell  at  the  start,  had  250 
yards. — Monday  26th. — One  Mile  (Final  Heat)  :  R. 
"Wildman,  Leeds  (i)  ;  T.  Reid  (2)  ;  G.  M'Coombe  (3). 
Won  easily.  Time,  4m.  4^3. — Four  Miles  Handicap  : 
L.  Watts,  200  yds  (i)  ;  T.  Lamb,  scratch  (2)  ;  T. 
l£dge,  160  (3).     Won  easily.     Time.  17m.  ^-frS. 
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Dublin  Athletic  Club.— Monday,  26th  March.— 
One  Mile  Novices':  J.  Dollard,  Phoenix  B.C.  (i)  ; 
E.  T.  S.  M'Kay  (2) ;  T.  R.  Matthews.  Irish  Champion 
B.C.  (3).  Won  by  twenty  yards.  Time,  3m.  37s. 
M'Kay  fell— One  Mile  Handicap  ;  J.  J.  Keating,  55 
yds  (I) ;  H.  A.  Taylor,  I.C.B.C,  85  (2) ;  T.  R.  Mat- 
thews, I.e. B.C.,  no  (3).  Won  very  easily,  lime, 
3m  24s. — Four  Miles  Handicap:  E.  T.  S.  M'Kay, 
320  yds  (I)  ;  H.  A.  Taylor,  350  (2) ;  B.  D.  Dickson, 
Dublin  University  B.C.  (3).  Won  very  easily  by 
about  500  yards.  "  Time.  i3in.  54s. 


Queen's  College  (Cork)  Athletic  Sports. — 
2ist  April. — Two  Miles  Handicap  :  W.  Whitelegge, 
180  yds  (i)  ;  J.  McTaggart,  230  (2) ;  H.  O'Callaghan, 
350(3).  Won  by  six  yards.  Time,  ym.  20s. — One 
Mile  Handicap  :  J.  Langley,  100  yds  (i)  ;  W.  White- 
legge, scratch  (2)  ;  W.  White,  400  yds  (3).  Won  by 
thirty  yards.  Time,  301.  33js. — Three  Miles  Han- 
dicap :  W.  Whitelegge,  250  yds  (i);  J.  McTaggart, 
325  (2)  ;  H.  O'Callaghan,  500  (3).  Won  very  easily 
by  fifty  yards.     Time,  iim.  i3J5s. 

Athcli.vth. 
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5rii  March.— Heywood  Phienix  Bowling  Cldh  Races.— 
Three  Miles  Handicap:  T.  Keid,  St.  Hslens,  'MO  yJs  (1)  ; 
U.  B-irlow,  Rxdcliffe,  430  (2)  ;  W.  H.  Hou^li,  Cistljlou 
m  Tinid  ILoi.  583.  One  M  te  Handicap:  J.  CockeriU, 
HeywooJ,  scratoa  (1)  ;  L.  Makin,  Bury,  85  yda  (2)  ;  W. 
Hou^'b,  Oastleton  (3).  i'wo  Milei  Handicap  :  L.  Makiii, 
370  yds  (1)  ;  J.  Oockerill,  110  (2)  ;  A.  Fotliergill,  Rad- 
clitfe,  360  (3).     Time,  7m.  IJs. 

21rH  M.\RCH.— Ulster  B.C.— One  Mile  Handicap  :  E. 
Gahvay,  80  yd,  (1)  ;  G.  M-Coinbe,  scratch  (2)  ;  K.  Pnug, 
20  yds  (3).  Time,  Im.  Two  ilile^  Scralcli :  G.  M'CornLe 
(1)  ;  T.  Keid,  St.  Heleus  (2)  ;  T.  Edge,  Manchj.ocr  (3). 
'i'lm'^  8ai  40^8.  Tin- e  Miles  Handicai)  :  1.  WaUs,  Liver- 
pooir320  yd^  (1)  ;  T.  Reid,  3J0  (2;  ;  T.  Lamb,  Edm- 
bm-gli,  150  (3).     Time,  12m.  10s. 

21tu  March. -PuESToN.  —  Ont'  Mil-.  Handicap:  C. 
Stjkes,  Autield,  IGO  yds  (1)  ;  T.  D.  McKeuzie,  St. 
Helens,  UO  yjs  (2)  ;  R.  Cookion,  Pre,tou,  200  (lij.  'Iwo 
Mile.i  Hand.cap  :  C.  W.  Bay=-s,  Autield,  65  yds  (1)  ;  J.  A. 
MoKay,  Mauchjster,  150  (2j ;  T.  D.  McKeuzie,  St. 
Helens  (3). 

24th  March.— Ln-ERPOOL. — One  Mile  Handicap  :  C.  W 
Bayes,  45  yds  (1)  ;  C.  E.  Stckes,  150  (2) ;  F.  Evdus,  125 
^3;.     Time,  3m.  Sjfs. 

2  1th  M.^rch.— Brighton.— One  xl/i'/e  iia»rfi'f'(p  :  11.  W. 
Hales,  Brighton  Excelsior,  l-.iO  yds  (1) ;  A.  E.  Saunders, 
Brighton  AtUleiic,  110  (2)  ;  A.  H.  Rjbiu.-sou,  City 
Wande'-ers,  155  (3).  Time,  2m.  54s.  Tliiee  Miles  Handi- 
cap :  H.  W.  Hales,  300  yds  (1) ;  A.  H.  Robiusun,  370  (2)  ; 
A.  E.  Sauudeis,  2S0  (3).     Time,  10m.  3^8. 

2GTa  M.A.EC[i. — WooDBKiDGE.— 0/(e  iHle  Handle  ip  :  F. 
Preutice,  C.T.C,  30  yds  (1)  ;  H.  F.  Wilson,  Surrey,  80 
(2r\V  PjppleAe.l,  Ipswich,  s;;ratch  (3(.  Time,  4m  15s. 
Two  MiL-s  Handicap:  F.  Prdntic=!,  C.T.C.,  6'J  yds  (1)  ;  W. 
Popplewell,  scratch  (2)  ;  H.  F.  Wilson,  150  yds  (3). 
Time,  8m.  58i?s. 

•>I)TH  M\rch.— Ulster  B.C.— 0;tc  il/i/e  Handicap:  R. 
Wildmau,  30  yds  (1)  ;  T.  Keid,  50  (2);  G.  MCom  .^,  20 
(3).  Time,  4m.  13s.  Two  Miles  Han  Heap:  R.  Wrd- 
man,  60  yds  (I);  G.  M'Combe.  40  (2j  ;  J.  McCormick, 
250(3).  Time,  8m.54|s.  Fuur  Miles  Handicap  :  L.  Watt-, 
200  yds  (1)  ;  T.  Limb,  scratch  (2) ;  T.  Edge,  100  yds  (3j. 
Time,  17m.  39*s. 

26th  March.— T.au.ston. — One  Mile  Tricycle  Handicap: 
H.  Sturmey,  Coventry,  165  yds  (1)  ;  F.  J.  Parratt, 
Exeter,  140  (2)  ;  S.  Mitchell,  Taunton,  180  (3).  Time, 
3m.  40s  One  Mile  Handicap:  F.  J.  Bjst,  Bridgewattr, 
25  yds  (I)  ;  W.  A.  Bayley,  Exeter,  25  (2)  ;  E.  C.  Han-i- 
ford,  Exeter,  100  (3).  Time,  3m.  S-".  Three  Mile^i  Handi- 
■  cap  :  S.  K.  Cuapmau,  TauaS  ai,  13')  yds  (I)  ;   F.  J.  Best, 


40  (2)  ;  W.  H.  Thompson,  Shepton  Mallett,  300  (3). 
Tmiri,  9m.  51s.  Frve  Miles  Handicap:  S.  R.  Chapm-.D, 
160  yds  il);  R  Walter,  Oxford  Univer.sity.  400  (2)  ;  E  C 
Hausforl,  Exeter  (3).  Time,  17m.  5S._h.  Mountinij  and 
J)i.mmntin(i :  F.  Hansford  (1)  ;  J.  Burge,  Tauuton  (2). 
Time,  4m. '20s. 

26th  Marc3,  Tdnbridge  "W ehhs.— Half-mile  Trici/ch; 
Handicap  :  J.  Smith,  scratch  (1) ;  G.  Smith,  25  yds  (2)  ; 
E.  Br  )wu,  30  (3).    Tims,  2m.  303.    Thr.  e  Miles  Handicap  : 

E.  G.  Payne,  Beaufort,  100  yds  (1);  A.  C.  Pembertou, 
Stanhope,  scratch  (2) ;  U.  Hammond,  125  yds  (3j.  Time, 
11m.  25s. 

26 rH  Marjh. — OuNPLE. — Two  Mile<  Handicap  :  G.  Love, 
Eye,  scratch  (1)  ;  H.  V.  L.  Kdham,  Stanley,  30  yds  (2)  ; 

F.  Negus,  2.50  (3).  Time,  8m.  37s.  One  Mile  Tricijcle 
Handicap:  J.  Neal,  Peterborough,  50  yds  (1);  W.  H. 
Goodman,  50  (2);  M.  H.  Hay,  scratch  (3). 

26th  M.ARcn. — Newport  (M>s.).— Half-mile  Mountimj 
and  Di.^mmin'inri:  F.  C.  Jones  (1);  H.  E.  Watkiu,  Nevv- 
por:  (2) ;  E.  Phillips.  Newport  (3).  One  Mile  Han  Heap: 
H.  West,  Bristol,  S3rat.;b(l);  W.  L.  Powell,  Moumouth, 
55  yds  (2)  ;  F.  C.  Jones,  70  (3).  Time,  3m.  58.s.  Two 
Miles  Handicap:  H.  West,  scratch  (1);  E.  Harrison, 
Bristol  Cycling,  180  yds  (2);  W.  L.  Powell,  130  (3). 
Time,  7m.  54^3. 

26111  Marsh. — Li/erpool. — Two  .Uiles  Handicap  :  C.  W. 
Baves,  65  yds  (1) ;  C.  E.  Stokes,  Liverpool,  275  (2);  A. 
Fowler,  Liverpool,  300  (3).     Time,  7m.  12s. 

26th  March. — Belgr.ave  Eo.ad  Grounds,  Lficestfr.— 
One  Mile  Handicap  :  F.  W.  Allard,  Coventry,  150  yds  1 1)  ; 
H.  H.  Sansom,  Nottingham,  155  (2);  C.  W.Baldwin, 
Birmingham,  155  (3),  '  Time,  2m.  5Ss.  Three  Mile.i 
Handicap  :  R.  Billson,  Leicester,  220  yds  (1)  ;  F.Moore, 
Warstone.  s  ratch  (2) ;  G.  H.  lUstou,  Birmingham,  120 
yds  (3).     Time,  Om.  403. 

2GTn  MvRCH.— Lj:icester. —  One  Mile  Handicap  :  S. 
Abbott,  300  yds  (1) ;  J.  Edliu,  250  (2) ;  C.  West,  300  (3). 

26th  March. — Hastings.  —  Two  Miles  Handicap  :  H. 
Williams.  Clapbam  Park,  130  yds  (1)  ;  A.  J.  L)vett, 
Uastiuas,  220  (2)  ;  H.  Huber,  Ferntower,  scratch  (3). 

26th  March. — Gr-Uesexd  (Bat  and  Ball).— 0/ie  Mile 
Handle -p:  F.  S.  Buckingham,  Brixton  Ramblers,  85 
yds  (1);  J.  C.  P.  Tacagni,"Canonbury,  scratch  (2);  B. 
Daunton,  Trafalgar,  75  yds  (3).  Time,  3m.  15s.  Fire 
Mil  s  Hanlicap:' 3.  C.  P.  Tacagni,  scratch  (ll;  F.  S. 
Buckingham,  340  yds  (2)  ;  B.  Dauntjn,  280  (3).  Time, 
3m.  15s. 

26th  M.vrch.— Godalming.— 0''C  Mil-  Tricijcl-  Scratch: 
G.  Smith,  Merry  Rovers  (1)  ;  A.  J.  Wil-on,  North  L  m- 
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don  (2) ;  P.  Letcht'or.l .  Fiachlev  (3).  Three  Milen  Bicycle 
Handicnp  :  J.  T.  Colhc  ,  Hermit-,  220  yds  (1)  ;  M.  Hill, 
240  (2)  ;  E.  Bui-rell,  330  (3). 

26Tn  March. — Cove.vtry. — One  Mile  Novices'  Handicap  : 
S.  Brown,  Coven'rv,  45  yds  (1) ;  J.  Tatlow,  Coventry,  45 
(2);  R.  Powell,  Coventry  (3).  Time,  3lii.  Up.  On- 
Mile  Open  Handicap :  A..  C.  Auster,  Speedwell,  25  yds 
(I) ;  F.  SuttOD,  Birmingham,  10  (2) ;  W.  Powell,  Coven- 
try, 55    (3).     Time,  2m.  58Js. 

26th  Makch. — CoLESHiLi,. — One  Mile  Handicnp  :  H.  H. 
Smith,  West  Bromwich,  scratch  (1)  ;  A.  L.  Huskinsou, 
Warstone.  120  yds  (2);  H.  Scattergood,  Birmingham, 
125  (3).     Time,  4m.  37|s. 

26th  Makch.— Colchester. — Til-o  Miles  Open  :  P.  W. 
Clark,  330  yds  (1) ;  A.  C.  Clark,  330  (2) ;  A.  Spalding, 
scratch  (3).     Time,  6m.  37s. 

26th  March. — Q;ATtL:sLE  (Border  City  B.C.). —  Fire 
Milex  Handicap  :  J.  Reed  (1^ ;  R.  Dover,  scratch  (2)  ;  W. 
Pecbell,  scratch  (3).  Time,  19m.  35s.  One  Mile  Handi- 
cap :  R.  Little,  200  yds  (1)  ;  W.  Brooks,  190  (2)  ;  C. 
Todd,  ISO  (3).  Time. '3m.  19s.  iiro  Mile.i  Handicap  :  W. 
Little,  400  yds  (1)  ;  A.  W.  Johnstone  90  (2)  ;  T.  Reed,  50 
(3).  One  Mile  Sensation  Race:  A.  Sutton  (1);  J.  D. 
Thompson  (2)  ;  E.  Sutton  (3). 

26th  March. — Exjry  ?t.  Emiunds. — One  Mile  Handi- 
cap :  P.  N.  Garrod,  Ipswich,  10  yds  (1) ;  J.  A.  Nurse, 
Bury.  100  (2).  Time,  3m.  45s.  One  Mile  Tricycle  Handi- 
cap :  E.  C.    Griffiths,   Bury,   70    yds   (1)  ;     H     Griffit., 


Norwich,  scratch  (2).  Time,  5m.  15^.  Three  Mil's 
Handicap  :  P.  N.  Garrol,  I[)swioh,  51  yds  (1)  ;  II.  C. 
Cooke  N  rwich.  120  |2).  Time,  13m.  2dfs.  100  Yard-: 
Slow  Race:  J.  Last  (1). 

26th  March. — Bournemouth  — One  Mile  Handicap  :  W. 
Crumpler,  70  yds  (1)  ;  F.  Love,  scratch  |2).  One  Mile 
Tricycle  Race  :  A.  J.  Brinson  (1)  ;  W.  Abbott  (2)';  H. 
Crumpler  (3).  Three  Miles  Scratch:  C.  King  (1);  W. 
Snook  (2)  ;  F.  Howell  (3).     Time,  10m.  |s. 

26th  March. — Southport  Winter  Gardens  Spirts. — 
One  Mile  Handicap  :  T.  D.  McKenzie,  St.  Helens,  60  yds 
(1)  ;  J.  H.  Johnson,  Southp  rt.  WO  (2)  ;  P.  Bebbington, 
Ecoles,  135  (3).  Two  Mils  Handicap:  T.  D  McKenzie, 
120  yds  (1)  ;  R.  Barlow,  Radcliffe,  225  (2)  ;  P.  Bebbirig- 
ton,  275  (3). 

27th  M.arch. — Carlisle  (Border  City  B.".).—Two 
^Hles  Disniountin'i  Race  :  R.  Dover  (1)  ;  ■  J.  D.  Thompson 
(2) ;  C.  Todd  (3)." 

27th  March. — Tuxbridge  Wells. — One  Mile  Scratch  : 
C.  A  Stoveuso'-i  (I)  ;  A.  H.  Robinson  (2). 

31sT  March. — C.\mbrid(JE.  —  f-'our  Miles  Handicap  :  C.  E. 
Walker,  300  vds  (1)  ;  F.  N.  May,  200  (2)  ;  G.  M.  Thomp- 
son, 650  (3). 

31sT  March. —Stamford  Bridge  (L.A.C). —  W.  F.  M. 
P.ucklev,  Oxford  University  25  y^ls  (1)  ;  F.  G.  Medolf, 
St.  James's,  95  (2)  ;  H.  F.  VVilson,  Surrey,  75  (3).  Time, 
2m.  54?s. 
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(Set  to  Tunes  of  the  Time.) 


By  Titanambungo,  Raleigh   B.C. 
V. — "  Our  Jack's  conn:  houu to-day  "  {several  days). 


OUR  Jack's  come  home  from  town  to-day, 
But  there's  something  wrong,  I  fear; 
For  his  acts  are  strange,  and  he  straddles  chairs, 

And  his  talk  is  very  queer, 
Of  bearing-bolts  and  handle-bars. 

Till  I'ln  half  inclined  to  say, 
"With  the  cycling  fever  in  his  head 
Our  Jack's  come  home  to-day." 

Our  Jack's  come  home  to-da}'. 
Our  Jack's  come  home  to-day. 
And  his  desk-mate  Lane's  quite  turned  his  brain, 
Our  Jack's  half  rhad  to-day. 

Our  Jack's  come  home  from  town  to-day 
With  a  brand  new  glittering  "bike," 

And  he's  going  to  start  his  riding  soon 
With  that  graceless  scamp,  young  Mike ; 

And  his  coat  is  oft"  and  his  sleeves  tucked  up. 
And  he's  pohshing  away, 

And  we've  had  no  peace  in  all  the  house, 
•  Since  Jack  came  home  to-day. 

Our  Jack's  come  home  to-day, 
He's  in  everybody's  way 
With  his  oil  and  grease  ;  we've  had  no  peace 
Since  Jack  came  home  to-day. 


Our  Jack's  come  home  once  more  to-day 

With  a  tale  of  fearful  luck. 
And  his  new  machine  in  a  terrible  plight. 

On  a  costerinonger's  truck  ! 
And  his  face  is  cut  and  his  elbows  bruised, 

And  his  clothes  torn  every  way. 
In  a  frightful  state  of  wounds  and  mud 

Our  Jack's  come  home  to-day  ! 

Our  Jack's  come  home  to-day. 
Our  Jack's  come  home  to-day, 
And  his  love's  all  lost  for  the  wheel  that  tossed 
Poor  Johnny  down  to-day. 

Our  Jack's  come  home  again  to-day 

With  another  strange  machine. 
With  the  seats  for  two,  sitting  side  by  side, 

.-^nd  a  steering-rod  between. 
And  we'd  like  to  know  who  the  oft'  seat's  for — 

Jack's  disinclined  to  say — 
In  an  uncommunicative  mood 

Our  Jack's  come  home  to-day. 

Our  Jack's  come  home  to-day, 
Our  Jack's  come  home  to-day, 
With  a  "trike"  for  two,  though  we  don't  know  who 
Our  Jack's  come  home  to-day. 
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Our  Jack's  come  home  once  more  to-day, 
On  his  brand  new  double  "trike," 

With  an  unknown  rider  by  his  side, 
And  we're  sure  it  isn't  Mike. 

We  can't  make  out,  and  we're  lost  in  doubt 

.  Till  someone  thinks  to  say. 


"With  a  new  made  bride  on  the  off-wheel  side, 
Our  Jack's  come  home  to-day." 

Our  Jack's  come  home  to-day, 
Our  Jack's  come  home  to-day, 
With  the  late  Miss  Lane,  Mike's  sister  Jane, 
Our  Jack's  come  home  to-day. 


PATENT  EECORD. 

Compiled  by  Hart  &   Co..  Patent   Agents,     186,   Fleet    Streat,   E.G.,    from   wbom  all   information   coucernirg 
Patents,  including  book  of   instructions,  may  be  obtained). 


Applications  fou  Letters  Patent. 
13.52. — W.    Morgan,    Birmingbam.       Velocipedes,    &c. 

13th  March,  1883. 
1568.— J.   B.   Brooks,   Birmingbam.       Construction   of 

saddles  or  seats  for  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  other 

velocipedes  &c.     28tli  March,  1883. 
1716. — "W.  Brierley,  Halifax.     Apparatus  for  propelling 

tricycles,  &c.     (Com.  by  R.  Pert  and  F.  Teschek, 

Vienna.)     otb  April,  1883. 
1732.— C.  N.  Baker, Birmingbam.     Bicycles.     Ctb  April, 

1883. 
1746. — A.    L.    Bricknell,    London.      Velocipedes.      6tb 

April,  1883. 
1747. A.    L.   Bricknell,    London.      Velocipedes,      (itb 

April,  1883. 
1861. T.  Leigh,  Liverpool.     Tricycles  and  other  veloci- 
pedes.    12th  April,  1883. 

Notices  to  Proceed 

Have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on  the  dates 
named  : — 

16th  March,  1883.-5361.  H.  S.  S.  Watkin,  Waltbam 
Abbey.  Tricvcles  and  other  velocipedes.  10th 
November,  1882. 

23rd  March,  1883.— 6108.  E.  C.  Fletcher,  Tarleton. 
Velocipedes.     21st  December,  1882. 

27tb  March,  1883.-574.  A.  Burdess,  Coventry.  Tri- 
cycles.    2nd  Februarv,  1883. 

6th  April,  1883.— 5910.  W.  H.  Thacker  and  J.  T.  Green, 
Nottingham.     Tricycles,  &c.     13th  December,  1882. 

6th  April,  1883.-112-1.  A.  Burdess,  Coventry.  Me- 
chanism for  controlling  the  steering  gear  and  apply- 
ing brake  power  to  velocipedes.     2ud  March,  1883. 

10th  April,  1883.— .5853.  W.  E.  Pidgeon,  London. 
Velocipedes.     8th  December,  1882. 

10th  April,  1883.— 5882.  J.  E.  Trigwell,  London. 
Velocipedes.     9th  December,  1882. 

Patents    Sealed. 

The  following  Letters  Patent  passed  the  Great  Seal  on 
the  dates  named : — 

16th  March,  1883.-1631.  F.  G.  Kinnaird,  London. 
Crank  for  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  other  velocipedes. 
29th  September,  1882. 

16th  March,  1883.— 5991.  O.  Pihlfeldt,  Eedcar.  Tri- 
cycles, bicycles,  and  other  velocipedes.  15th 
December,  1882. 

23rd  March,  1883—1597.  T.  Warwick,  Aston.  Bicycles, 
tricycles,  and  other  velocipedes.  27th  September, 
1882. 

23rd  March,  1883.  4729.  E.  Brown,  Birmingham. 
Tricycles,  bicycles,  and  other  velocipedes.  1th 
October,  1882. 

27th  March,  1883.— 4629.  A.  Gibbs,  Birmingham. 
Tricycles  or  velocipides.     29th  Septembsr,  1882. 

27th  March,  1883.— 4668.  S.  Miller,  London.  Veloci- 
pedes.    30th  September,  1882. 


24th 

Bear- 
22nd 


27th  March,  1883.— 4803.     W.  Britain,  London.      Gear- 
ing for  bicycles,  tricvcles,  Ac.     9ih  October,  1882. 
30th  March,  1883.-4859."'    G.  W.  Von  Nawrocki,  Berlin. 
Bicvcles    and    other    velocipedes.        (Com.    ^Y    •^• 
Schmetzer,  Rotheuburg,  Germany.)     12th  October, 
1882. 
3rd  April,  1883.— 6032.     A.  Tomkias,  Loudon.     AppU- 
ances  for  protecting  velocipedists  from  the  weather. 
18tu  December,  1882. 
10th   April,    1883.— 4847.     J.  Eettie,  London,      \eloci- 

pedes.     12th  Octuber,  1882. 
10th  April,  1S83.  -4898.     J.  P.  Dalby,  Le.ds.     Tncycles, 

A-c.     11th  October,  1882. 
13th  April,  1SS3.— 4923.      E.   H.  Hodgkiusou,    London. 

Velocipedes.     16ch   October,  1882. 
13th    .\pril.  1883.-36).     J.   Hopwjod,    Heaton   Norris. 
Construction  of  velocipedes.     23rd  January,  1883. 

P.\tents 

On  which  the  Stamp  Duty  of  £50  has  been  paid. 

1160.— N.  Salamou,  London.     Fitting  for  the   bearings 

of  velodpedes.     18th  March,  1880. 
1256.— E.  H.  Hodgkinson,  London.     Velocipedes. 

March,  1880. 
1227.— W.  Bownand  J.  H.  Hughes, Birmingham, 
ing  for  bicvcks,  tricycles,  and  velocipedes,  Ac 
March,  1880. 

Patents  Void 

Through  the  non-payment  of  the  £50  Stamp  Duty. 

1070.— T.   D.    T.    Sparrow,    London.       Bicycles.     11th 

March,  1880. 
1205.— T.    M.    Gribbin  and   J.    Manguall,   Manchester. 

Construction  of  velocipedes.     20ch  March,  1880. 
1272.— W.    Hillman,    J.   K.    Starley.    and    G.    Smg  r, 
Coventry.     Velocipedes,  Ac.     25th  March,  1880. 
Abridgments  ok  Specifications 
Published  during  the  month  ending  loth  April,  1883. 
3377.— T.   Smallwood  and    E.    W.    Cooper,    Coventry. 
Velocipedes,  Ac    17th  July,  1882.    Price  6d.    Above 
and  below  the  pin  of  the  backbone  in  the  head  are 
balls  which  reduce  the  friction  of  the  pin. 
3699.— J.  Harrison,   Birminglam.     Bells   for   bicycles, 
Ac.     3rd  August,  1882.     Price  6d.     The  clapper  of 
the  bell  can  be  held  in  a  rigid  position  by  a  lever  or 
thumbscrew. 
3730 —J.  G.  Horsey  and  T.  Bell,  Loudon.     Apparatus 
for  regulating  the   speed  of   bicycles   and  tricycles. 
5th    August,    1882.     Price   6d.     This  consists   of   a 
series  of  toothed  wheels  capable  of  being  put  in  gear 
by  a  cam,  which  are  arranged  in  a  box  fitted  round 
the  axle  between  the  forks. 
3742.— J.    T.    Townsend,    Coventry.      Tricycle;.      5th 
August,  1882.     Price  6d.     A  double-driving  gear  is 
fitted  to  one  of  the  wheels  of  a  "  sociable"  or  double 
tricycle,  so  that  when  the  strength  of  the  riders  is 
different  the  same  power  may  still  be  applied  to 
each  wheel. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


iifj'f  Imps§w§i  Wslmkm 


WITH     NEW     SAFETY     FASTENING. 

SECTION 

OF 

FASTENING. 


SECTION 
OF    FASTENING. 


!g  fw  Sajcstg 


w  Eogal  Setters  latent 


The  above  Fastening  need  only  be  seen  by  Bicyclists  to  convince  them  that  it  is  the  Safest,  Simplest  and  Strongest  ever  intro- 
duced. It  can  be  attached  in  a  moment  to  the  axle  with  only  one  hand  by  merely  depressing  a  vertical  bolt  which  securely  closes  the 
lower  half  of  the  cylinder  or  socket  piece,  and  renders  it  an  impossibility  for  theUmp  to  beooaia  det  vchsd  by  ihs  vibratioa  of  tha  michina 

Friees,  Japanned,  No.  1,  lOj- ;  No.  2, 1019 ;  No.  3, 1116  each.    Nickel-plated,  No.  1, 1616;  No.  S,  1816 ;  No.  3, 211-  each. 

Also  !VoLseless  HEAD  L,A31PS  for  Bicycles  and  Tricycles.  Over  Tvpelve  Thousand  are  la  use.— Sold  by  al 
Bicycle  Makers  and  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  at  the  Manufactory, 


123    and    126,    L.ONO    ACRE,    I^ONDOW. 


Established  1806. 


"DAS  YELOCIPED," 

NEW   AND   ONLY 

German  Cycling  Paper, 

(ILLUSTRATED), 

-^tcEDITED  BY  T.  H.  S.  WALKER,^ 

18,  KRAUSENSTRASSE,  BERLIN,  W. 

{APPEARS  MONTSLY). 
Half- Yearly  Subscription,  inclnding  Postage,  2/6 ;  Single  Copy,  -/6 . 


•«««««*♦««««»••«•*•*«•« 


PUBLISHED     BY 


HARRY  ETHERINGTON, 

152,  FLEET  STREET. 

Advertisement  Charges: — Quarter  Page,  lo/-.      Half 
Page,  £i. 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  other  Bankers,  and  interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn  below  £25. 
No  commission  charged  for  keeping  accounts. 

The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent,  interest  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  its  customers,  free  of  charge, 
the  custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities 
and  Valuables;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Dividends  and  Coupons  ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRA.NC1S  RAVeNSCROFT,  Maua^er. 

31st  March,  1880. 

The  Birkbeck  Building  Society's  Annual  Receipts 
exceed  Four  Millions. 

How    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE    FOR    TWO 
GUINEAS  PER  MONTH,  with  immediate  pos- 
session and  no  Rent  to  pay.    Apply  at  the  Office 
of  the  Birkbeck  Building  Society. 

HOW    TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR 
FIVE    SHILLINGS    PER    MONTH,    with  im- 
mediate     possession,     either     for     Building    or 
Gardening  purposes.     Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birk- 
beck Freehold  Land  Society. 

A  Pamjihlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,   Manager, 

Southampton  Buildings',  Chancery  Lane 
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H.  L.  CORTIS,  Amateur  Champion,  won  the  25  and  60  Miles'  Amateur  Championship  Races 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bowa's  "5D0LTJS"  Ball  Bearings,  b'^atinsf  record  time- 


BOWN'S 
PATENT 


^OLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicjcies  and  Tricycles, 

AllB 

Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proof,  require  but   Slight  Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

As  a  proof  of  their  vast  superiority,  all  the  principal  Amateur  and   Professional    Bicycle  Races  have  been 

won  by  the  use  of  these  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings. 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM    BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER     LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

KOI.E     FKOPRII^TOR     AIVD     TtAKER. 

N.B. — Manufacturer  of  erery  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  same. 


Bown's  Patent  "^OLUS"  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  be  by  far  the  best  as  regards  durability, 
easy  adjustment,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  requiring  less  lubricatioo  than  all  others- 
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Henry  Sturmey.     Id.,  by  post  lid. 
No.  3.     THE  "CHALLENGE   No.  1,'"'  and    How  to   Ride  it.     By  G.  L.  Hillier  and  Henry  Sturmey. 
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"THE  WHEELMAN."  The  First  and  Only  American  Monthly  Cycling  Magazine.  80  Pages,  large 
size.  Finely  illustrated.  Excellently  printed.  Full  of  wit  and  huiEour.  1st  of  each  month.  Is.,  post  free. 
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The  No.  1  "Viaduct," 

44,  46,  48,  50  inch,  complete  for  £7  7s. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Stanley  or  Humber  head  and  neck  ;  handle  bar,  22  or  24 
inches  wide,  with  ebony  or  rosewood  handles  ;  best  Lowmoor 
iron  forks ;  large  flanged  hubs,  with  from  50  to  60  direct 
spokes  or  nuts  and  nipples  ;  case-hardened,  parallel  or  coned 
bearings ;  best  lap-welded  backbone  ;  spoon  brake  ;  U  or  V 
steel  rims  ;  rubber  or  rat-trap  pedals  ;  hogskin  saddle  ;  solid 
leather  pocket  ;  patent  wrench  ;  oil  can  and  bell.  Painted  in 
two  colours.     If  with  single  or  double  ball  bearings,  20/-  extra- 

Oii  i;Vicksteed%  Patent  Double-purpose  Stand.     Reduced  Price  of  Stand,  4  6. 


For  the  superiority  of  our  Manufacture  we  v^ere  aw^arded  the 
Prize  Medal,  Sydney  Exhibition,  1879,  also  Melbourne,  1881. 

TRICYCLES  FROM  TWELVE^GOINEAS. 

Ditto  for  Boys  &  Girls  from  3  Guineas. 

The  Original  and  Largest  Makers  in  tlie  World  of  all 

PARTS,  FITTINGS,  &  SUNDRIES, 

For  either  Riders  or  Makers. 
SEND    FOR    OUR    NEW    ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LIST. 


THOMAS  SMITH  &  SONS, 

Birmingham,  Coventry,  Leicester,  Bolton  &  Manchester. 

LONDON   BRANCH-61,   HOLBORN  VIADUCT,   E.G. 

ESTABLISHED  1S48. 
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A  FIRST-CLASS  BICYCLE  AT  A  MODERATE  PRICE. 

WHERE  CAN  I  GET  IT?     WHY,  FROM 

WILLIAM  f  ANDREWS, 

5,   STLEEHOUSE   LANE,   BIRMINGHAM. 


The  cheapest  Machine  is  not  that  which  can  be  sold  at  the  lowest  price,  but  a  thoroughly  wejl- 
built  sound  Machine,  made  to  the  requirements  of  the  owner,  without  unnecessary  expenditure  in 
decoration,  will  be  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  to  both  manufacturer  and  buyer. 

You  li'iU  make  a  mistake  tf  you  do  not  send  at  once  for  a  Price  List  and  Full  Particulars  to  the  above  address. 

SPECIALITY: 

MACHINES  BUILT  TO   OWNER'S   IDEAS. 

ANDREWS'   PATENT  Latest  Improvements  in   Bicycles, 
viz.,  NEW  NECK  AND   PATENT   PEDAL. 

THE  *  CYCLISTS'  *  TROHSER  *  FASTENERS 

Enable  Bicyclists  and  Tricyclists  to  ride  in  Trousers  in  all  weathers  without  inconvenience.     Cannot 
rust  ;  do  not  spoil  the  trousers  ;  can  be  put  on  in   a  second,  and  detached  as  quickly  ;  and  can  be 

earned  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

Directions  for  Use. — Place  the  hand  upon  the  ankle,  fold  the  trouser  over  in  one  fold,  and  fix 
the  Fastener  across  so  as  to  hold  it  in  position  ;   securing  one  end  first,  and  then  the  other. 

ONE    PENNY    EACH.      The  most  useftil  Novelty  of  the  year. 

To  he  obtained  of  all  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom;  or  Wholesale  from  The  Cyclist  Of&ce,  Coventry 

SAMPLE     PAIK,     POST     FREE,     THKEE     STAMPS. 


TO    CYCLISTS,    COMMERCIAL    TRAVELLERS    &    TOURISTS. 

THE   ROADS   oTTnGLAND   AND   WALES. 

Containing  an  original  description  of  the  contour  and  surface,  with  mileage,  of  the  main  (direct  and 
principal  cross)  Roads  in  England,  Wales,  and  part  of  Scotland,  with  detailed  Index  to  about  7,000 
names.     Also  a  List  of  Hotels  and  Inns  in  each  town  suitable  for  Cyclists.      By  CHAS.   HOWARD 

Red  cloth,  limp.      Price  55. 

LETTS,  SON  &  Co.    Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.G. 
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SUNDAY  RIDING. 


THE  use  of  the  bicycle  on  Sundays  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  riders  must  soon  devote  their 
serious  thought  and  attention.  Wheehnen 
in  Connecticut  have  already  taken  the 
matter  well  in  hand.  Massachusetts  men  are  begin- 
ning to  stir  on  the  subject,  and  soon  the  question 
will  be  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  fraternity  all 
over  the  country. 

Two  phases,  the  right  and  wrjug,  and  the  policy 
of  the  subject  under  discussion,  we  desire  to  present 
to  our  readers,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  inviting 
controversy  as  that  our  influence  may  be  on  the 
right  side.  Whether  Sunday  riding  is  morally  right 
or  not  is  a  question  every  man  must  answer  for  him- 
self. Sunday,  to  the  hard-working  mechanic  or  day 
labourer  as  a  class,  means  more  than  to  the  man  of 
ease  and  comfort  who  lacks  for  naught  at  present 
and  worries  not  for  the  future.  To  the  one  it  means 
a  day  of  rest  from  toil,  a  day  of  recreation ;  to  the 
other  all  days  are  so  nearly  alike  so  far  as  labour, 
or  rather  the  lack  of  labour,  goes,  that  he  does  not 
have  the  excuse  for  utilizing  the  Sabbath  as  a  holi- 
day, which  the  working  man  may  well  and  so  often 
does  plead.  It  is  the  motive  which  prompts  that 
makes  the  deed  a  right  or  wrong  one. 

We  can  see  no  harm  in  the  fact  that  a  young  man 
who  works  hard  from  early  morn  till  late  at  night  is 
in  the  habit  of  taking  a  quiet  drive  on  his  wheel  on 
Sunday  afternoons  (especially  if  he  has  recognised 
the  day  by  having  attended  one  religious  service),  so 
long  as  he  goes  about  the  thing  in  a  proper  manner. 
Does  he  not  feel  thankful  as  lie  spins  along  enjoying 
the  beauties  of  nature, — the  scenery,  the  lull  and 
quietude  which  shroud  the  country,  so  noticeable 
and  so  pleasing  to  those  of  us  who  live  amid  the 
noise  and  busy  stir  of  the  city  ?  Does  not  every 
tread  of  the  pedal  send  a  thrill  of  gratitude,  a  con- 
sciousness of  health,  and  strength,  and  vigour  over 
his  w-hole  nature  akin  to  that  of  worship  ?  Does  he 
break  the  law  morally  more  than  the  prosperous 
man  ot  business,  who  holds  his  head  high,  has  a 
smiling  bow  and  a  pleasant  word  for  all  as  he  passes 
from  his  pew  in  church,  but  who  may  be  found  regu- 
larly'driving  for  pleasure  in  the  afternoon  or  evening? 


"  .Vr),  sir!  my  boy  shan't  ride  on  Sunday,"  said  a 
fond  father,  a  regular  attendant  at  one  of  our 
churches, — though  speeding  his  horses  on  the  road 
from  the  North  End  bridge  to  Holyoke  was  evidentlv 
quite  a  different  matter  in  his  eyes.  That  was  proper, 
because  he  did  it  then  and  he  does  it  now. 

The  writer  begs  to    cite   one  of  his  experiences 
with   Sunday  riding.      While  spending  a  day  or  two 
at  Lake  Spofford,  Chesterfield,  N.H.,last  September, 
having  exhausted  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  in 
riding  over  the  hilly  and  stony  roads  in  vvjiich  that 
region  abounds,  the  run  to  Greenfield,  Mass.,  was 
undertaken,  some  26  or  30  miles.     Pushing  on  from 
the  lake  everything  was  serene,  till,  upon  descend- 
ing the  last  steep  hill  of  the  series  which  leads  to 
the  ferry  at  the  Connecticut,  a  terrible  header  was 
indulged  in,  resulting  in  disaster  to  the  machine, 
disabling  the  rider,  and  destroying  at  once  all  that 
"consciousness  of  health,  and  strength,  and  vigour." 
A  farmer's  team  was  hired  to  convey  machine  and 
rider  to  Brattleboro',  where  the  cripple  sought  com- 
fort  at   the    Brooks    House.      Learning    that    five 
Greenfield  men  had  left  not  fifteen   minutes  before 
our    arrival,    my    comrade    started    in    hot   pursuit. 
Three  miles  out  of  the  village  the  backbone  of  his 
machine  snapped,  and  an  hour  afterwards  he  walked 
into  my  room  at  the  hotel,  the  most  disconsolate 
looking  wheelman   I   had  seen  for  many  a  day.     It 
being  imperative  that  we  should  be  in  Greenfield 
early  the  next  morning,  nothing  remained  for  us  to 
do  but  board  the  freight  train  at  one  o'clock.     After 
a  jolting  journey  of  three  hours  we  dragged  our  lame 
bodies  up   Clay  hill,  in   a  drizzling  rain,  with  two 
broken    machines,    one    broken    stomach,    and    two 
broken  pocket  books,  sadder,  more  wise,  and   most 
sick  cyclists  than  ever  before. 

The  writer  is  not  so  narrow  minded  as  to  suppose 
this  hard  luck  came  as  a  judgment,  nor  that  the 
same  events  could  not  have  happened  any  other 
day  as  well ;  but  it  did  serve  to  sharpen  my  sensi- 
bilities on  the  point,  and  to  quicken  my  conscience 
enough  to  make  Sunday  riding  a  thing  of  the  past. 
No  possible  ex::n -.e  existed  for  our  using  the  day  in 
such  a  manner,  and  we  were  served  right. 
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A    PEAL    FOR    THE    WHEEL. 


"  Were  you  one  of  the  seven  or  eight  young  men 
who  passed  through  Deerfield  early  last  Sunday  ?  " 
said  a  clergyman  from  that  village  to  me.  "  Oh,  I 
know  you  weren't.  There's  no  need  of  my  asking 
such  a  question  oi  a  young  man  who  has  been 
brought  up  as  you  have."  The  good  man  saved  me 
the  mortification  of  having  to  own  up  that  I  was 
engaged  in  doing  what  he  considered  wrong,  and 
pride  would  not  let  me  confess.  We  leave  it  to  any 
fair  minded  reader,  ought  a  person  to  be  ashamed  of 
doing  what  he  considers  not  wrong  ? 

The  policy  of  Sunday  riding  presents  a  broader 
scope  than  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  matter.  In 
England,  where  the  bicycle  has  been  in  common  use 
for  years,  no  distinction  is  made  between  its  use  on 
Sunday  and  other  days;  in  Boston  and  New  York 
but  little  more;  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
however,  the  pastime  is  a  comparatively  new  and 
novel  one,  and  while  in  its  infancy  it  behoves  us  as 
wheelmen  to  deny  ourselves  a  little  or  great  deal, 
as  the  case  may  require,  until  the  public  cease  to 
look  at  the  bicycle  as  a  curiosity  or  toy,  and  become 
ready  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  useful  article — yes,  a 
necessity. 

We  advocate  strongly  that  wheelmen  discard  club 
uaiform  while  riding  on  Sundays.  The  writer,  while 
taking  an  afternoon  stroll  recently,  met  six  or  eight 
fellow  bicyclists  coming  down  the  street,  legs  over 
handles,  all  in  club  uniform.  While  he,  confessedly, 
was  breaking  the  Sabbath  as  much  as  they,  the 
effect  on  the  stream  of  church-going  people  was  far 


different.  When  the  Massachusetts  Bicycle  Club 
issued  an  invitation  to  clubs  in  New  England  to 
meet  here  in  Springfield,  on  Saturday,  May  26,  and 
make  the  run  to  New  Haven  on  wheel,  on  Sunday, 
to  attend  the  annual  meet  of  the  L.A.W.,  a  perfect 
howl  came  up  from  Connecticut,  every  club  on  the 
proposed  route  entering  a  protest  against  the  plan. 

They  had  experimente  1  enough  with  club  riding 
in  uniform  on  Sunday,  and  did  not  care  to  invite 
public  censure  and  newspaper  criticism  by  repeating 
what  it  had  been  deemed  poUcy  to  give  up.  Just  so 
with  our  home  club.  We  would  gladly  show  warm 
hospitality  to  visiting  wheelmen,  but  question  if 
half  the  members  would  be  willing  to  wheel  out  of 
Springfield  in  such  a  parade.  A  modification  sug- 
gested is  that  those  unwilling  to  do  the  above,  go  to 
kartford  by  rail  on  Saturday  night,  and  there  join 
the  crowd,  the  next  day.  Aivay  from  home  rmk&s  a. 
difference  it  ought  not.  It  is  no  more  right  morally 
to  carry  out  the  second  plan  than  th&  first;  but  if  a 
man  is  bound  to  go  anyway  it  will  be  policy  tor  him 
to  take  the  second. 

To  wheelmen  everywhere,— if  you  can  find  time 
enough  for  riding  during  six  days  of  the  week,  let 
the  wheel  rest  the  seventh.  If  you  cannot,  and  ride 
you  must,  and  can  conscientiously,  do  so  in  as  quiet 
and  unostentatious  a  manner  as  possible.  Every 
man  must  decide  the  two  phases  of  the  question  for 
himself— whether  he  has  the  moral  right,  and  what 
his  policy  may  he.Spritigfiild  Wheelnun's  Gazette. 
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A  PEAL 

LET'S  ring  a  peal 
Fur  the  merry  wheel. 
Silent  courser  of  sparkling  steel. 
That  whirls  away 
Like  a  bird  at  play. 
Glimmering, 
Shimmering, 
Blithe  as  May. 
Over  the  road  it  bowls  along. 
And  its  spokes  are  singing  a  silent  song; 
For  the  sunlight  glints 
From  the  steel,  like  hints 
Of  harp  chords  touched  by  a  fairy  hand, 
And  a  spirit  ear 
That  song  might  hear. 
As  a  harmony  well  planned. 
A  peal  for  the  wheel ! 
Let  it  whirl  and  reel 
Over  hill  and  dale. 
And  mountain  and  vale. 
On  breeze  and  zephyr,  on  storm  and  gale 
The  wheel !     The  wheel ! 
What  a  thrill  we  feel. 


FOR  THE  WHEEL. 

As  it  spins  along  on  the  beaten  path  : 
What  joy 
For  a  boy 
Or  a  man,  it  hath  ; 
As  around  and  around  the  pedals  go. 
So  around  and  around  do  his  fancies  flow  ; 
The  wind  in  the  race 
Must  lose  its  place. 
For  he  passes  the  wind  at  a  rattling  pace  ; 
And  fences  and  trees  and  rocks  skim  by. 
And  the  birds  are  beaten  as  they  fly. 
And  a  shout 
Sent  out 
On  the  summer  air, 
Scarce  reaches  its  goal  ere  the  wheel  is  there. 
So  it's  well 
To  dwell 
On  the  magic  spell 
Of  the  wheel  and  its  course  over  hill  and  dell. 
For  there's  nought  to  exceed 
!  In  its  joyous  meed, 

A  ride  on  the  back  of  the  Silent  Steed. 

E.  P.  D. 
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THAT  the  bicj'cle  may  profitably  be  used  "  as  a 
practicable  and  enjoyable  aid  to  locomo- 
tion" wheelmen  ought  to  more  often  ride 
with  a  pm^pose.  Not  the  empty  purpose  of 
covering  the  ground  between  two  given  points  in 
the  shortest  time  possible,  at  each  endeavour 
attempting  to  beat  the  record  of  the  last,  nor  that  of 
piling  up  mile  upon  mile,  riding  hither  and  thither, 
nowhere  in  particular,  yet  everywhere  in  general, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  cyclometer  may 
register  something  stupendous.  Such  riding  is  all  a 
foolish  waste  of  time.  Ride  with  a  purpose,  and  let 
that  purpose  be  to  improve  yourself  physically  and 
mentally  as  well :  to  furnish  as  much  healthy  and 
invigorating  exercise  for  the  mind  as  for  the  body. 
Notice  something  new  each  time  you  go  over  a 
road.  Let  the  fact  that  the  next  week  you  are  to 
try  a  new  run  be  an  incentive  to  inform  yourself 
regarding  those  matters  that  will  make  the  trip  an 
enjoyable  one,  and  instructive  too.  Take  pains  to 
find  out  what  there  is  on  the  route  of  your  summer 
vacation  that  a  well-informed  man  wants  to  be  able 
to  say  he  has  seen  and  knows  about.  When  you 
return  be  able  to  give  information  about  the  roads, 
the  genferal  make-up  of  the  country,  and  the  ptjints 
of  interest — those  seen  from  the  I'oad,  and  those 
worth  stopping  for — and  feel  that  something  has 
been  accomplished  other  than  that  quick  time  has 
been  made  and  your  record  increased.  "  Oh,  but 
I've  had  just  a  bully  ride  !"  said  a  happy-go-lucky 
wheelman  as  he  threw  his  leg  over  the  handle  bar 
and  drew  up  for  a  chat,  his  wind  almost  gone  and 
his  face  one  wreath  of  self-satisfied  smiles. 
"  Have  you,  though  ?  Well,  where  have  you  been, 
and  what  did  you  sec?"  ''See?  See?"  Why,  I 
didn't  see  anything.  I've  had  a  riile.  Just  come  down 
from  Brattleboro',  22  miles,  zk  hours  ;  down  hill 
most  of  the  way  ;  fairly  flew.  By  Jove,  old  man,  it 
\va.s  glorious."  Yes — that  was  it;  he'd  had  a  ride; 
he  didn't  sec  anything,  though  he  might  have  seen 
enough  of  mterest  had  he  looked  for  it.  The  princely 
monument  which  marks  Jim  Fisk's  gra\c — a  truly 
exquisite  piece  of  workmanship — in  the  Brattleboro' 
cemetery  ;  the  extensive  slate  quarries  just  off  the 
road  below  ;  Moody's  seminary  at  Northfield  for 
girls,  and  his  school  for  Indian  boys  three  miles 
beliiw  ;  the  spots  where  three  battles  were 
fought  in  tmies  of  the  eai'ly  settlers;  the  ledge 
where  Brigham  Young  and  Joseph  Smith  were  once 
engaged  in  blasting  rock,  searching  for  Captain 
Kidd's   treasures    supposed    to    be    hidden    there- 


abouts, from  which  jooint  they  migrated  to  Utah, 
where  they  have  succeeded  in  blasting  more  virtue 
and  happiness  than  they  ever  did  red  sandstone  on 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river;  the  cove  where 
the  Indians,  fishing  for  shad,  as  was  their.wont  every 
spring  time,  were  surprised  by  a  party  of  whites 
headed  by  Captain  John  Turner,  and  where,  sliortly 
after,  the  tables  turned,  and  in  a  retaliating  fight 
the  bodies  of  the  settlers  were  thrown  into  the  river 
and  floated  over  the  falls,  afterwards  appropriately 
named  Turner's  Falls;  a  little  farther  on  by  a  more 
roundabout  road  the  place  (Nash's  Mills)  where 
Turner's  body  was  afterwards  found — all  this,  and 
more,  yet  he  saw  nothing — his  ride  an  absolute 
waste  of  time  so  far  as  purpose  ente^red  into  it. 

A  run  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  S?lmost  anywhere 
in  the  Connecticut  valley  discloses  spots  and  objects 
of  natural  and  historical  interest  worth  taking 
a  longer  run  to  visit ;  but  of  all  the  ground  it 
has  been  our  pleasure  to  cover,  that  between  Green- 
field and  South  Deerfield  has  proved  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  instructive  interest.  There  is  scarcely  a 
spot  between  the  points  named  that  has  not  its 
story,  historical,  legendary  or  romantic.  Let  us  in 
imagination  mount  our  wheels  at  Greenfield  after 
taking  leave  of  genial  Landlord  Holden  (he  doesn't 
like  the  steed  we  ride,  but  he's  cared  for  us  well, 
and  the  bed  and  board  of  his  Mansion  House  have 
been  all  the  most  exacting  could  desire)  and  take 
the  run,  riding  with  a  purpose.  Eight  miles  of  good 
road  lie  before  us,  no  dismount,  and  easily  covered 
in  forty-five  or  fifty  minutes  if  desirable.  Having 
the  day  at  oiu"  command  we  jog  along  at  an  easy 
gait  that  we  may  better  enjoy  nature's  beauties, 
while  every  deep  drawn  breath  of  the  balmy  spring 
air  puts  new  life  into  our  muscles,  till  our  "  limbs 
seem  each  with  giant  strength  endowed."  Crossing 
the  Deerfield  river,  on  one  of  the  very  worst  bridges 
in  existence,  our  road  lies  through  one  of,  if  not  the 
most  cultivated  sections  of  the  valley,  a  meadow 
which  was  for  some  years  a  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween the  residents  of  Deerfield  and  Greenfield,  and 
where,  while  making  hay  one  summer  afternoon,  the 
farmers  engaged  in  a  little  battle  on  their  own  hook, 
using  pitchforks  and  rakes  as  instruments  of  war. 
Another  mile  takes  us  around  the  bend  into  the  one 
street  of  Old  Deerfield,  such  a  street  as  only  our 
New  England  villages  can  boast.  The  wide  road ; 
the  grand  old  elms  that  have  watched  the  genera- 
tions come  and  go,  whose  boughs  afforded  grateful 
shelter  to   Indians  and   whites  alike,  and  whose  aire 
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is  at  best  but  a  mattei"  of  conjecture  ;  the  old  style 
and  quaint  homesteads,  with  their  spacious  door- 
yards,  all  present  too  inviting  an  appearance  for  us 
to  hurry  away,  so  dismounting  for  a  stroll,  we  stack 
our  machines  near  an  enclosed  tree  on  the  green, 
and  afterwards  learn  that  that  same  tree  is  of 
historic  fame,  its  identity  being  well  established  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  King  Philip's  war.  Where 
the  soldiers'  monument  now  stands,  stood  the  old 
church  enclosed  in  the  fort,  and  just  in  the  rear  is 
the  site  of  the  old  Indian  house.  Wandering  aim- 
lessly down  the  lane  which  runs  fiom  the  street  we 
come  upon  an  old  gi^ave-yard,  where  some  of  the 
headstones  with  their  epitaphs  fairly  outdo  them- 
selves. Stooping  over  a  weather-worn  stone  we 
read  : — 

"  Here  lyetli  the  body  of  Mrs.  Eunice  Williams,  the 
virtnous  and  desirable  consort  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  John 
Williams,  and  daughter  to  ye  Reverend  Mr.  Eleazer  and 
Mrs.  Esther  Mather,  of  Northampton.  She  was  born 
August  2,  1G()4,  and  fell  by  rage  of  ye  barbarous  Enemy, 
March  1,  1703-4. — Prov.  31,  28.  Her  children  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed." 

Other  epitaphs  equally  quaint  are  found,  and  the 
date  on  one  stone,  1695,  the  oldest  in  the  cemetery, 
deepens  the  conviction  that  we  are  in  a  land  of  long 
ago. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  the  street  we  notice  an  old, 
very  old  house  just  opposite,  the  only  building  left 
standing  when  Indians  sacked  and  burned  the 
village  in  r704.  There  is  a  secret  stairway  leading 
from  garret  to  cellar,  and  a  hidden,  underground 
passage  supposed  to  have  connected  with  some 
building  opposite  or  led  to  a  hidden  cellar  used  in 
times  of  danger.  Farther  down  and  just  off  the 
street  stands  Memorial  Hall,  where  hours  might 
profitably  be  spent,  did  tnne  permit,  in  examining 
the  collection  of  noteworthy  relics  and  curiosities, 
among  the  most  prominent  of  which,  perhaps,  is  the 
door  of  the  house  above  mentioned,  hacked  and 
hewn,  and  battered  to  a  degree  that  tells  a  more 
eloquent  story  than  words  can  describe.  But  we 
must  hasten.  As  we  wheel  out  of  the  street,  under 
the  railroad,  Pocumtuck  (High  Place  Rock)  faces  us, 
from  the  top  of  which  a  view  is  obtainable  well 
worth  the  climb,  and  there  the  "lone  pine,"  tall, 
straight,  devoid  of  branches  save  a  few  stumps  of 
limbs  which  the  lightning  flash  kindly  spared,  looms 
its  head  against  the  sky  as  it  has  done  for  years  and 
years,  and  bids  fair  to  do  for  years  to  come.  An  old 
Indian  fort  once  stood  on  one  of  the  knolls  at  the 
base  of  Pocumtuck,  though  just  which  one  we  are 
unable  to  ascertain.  Two  miles  of  good  road  bring 
us  to  South  Deerfield.  There  the  mile  of  hard, 
smooth  walk  enables  us  to  do  away  with  a  portion 
of  the  "  giant  strength  "  bottled  up  two  hours  ago, 
till    on    crossing   the    street  we    notice   just    ahead. 


almost  hidden  in  a  clump  of  trees,  an  insignificant, 
once  white  monument.  A  most  unpretentious  look- 
ing affair  it  is,  but  curiosity  prompts  us  to  examine. 
From  the  inscription,  which  reads  : — 

"  On  this  ground  Captain  Thomas  Lothrop  and  eighty- 
four  men  under  his  command,  including  eighteen  teaniHters 
from  Deerfield,  conveying  stores  from  that  town  to  Hadley, 
were  ambuscaded  by  about  7,000  Indians,  and  the  Captain 
and  seventy-sis  men  slahi,  September  IS,  1675  (old  style). 
The  soldiers  who  fell  were  described  by  a  contemporary  his- 
torian as  '  a  choice  company  of  young  men,  the  very  flower 
of  the  County  of  Essex,  none  of  whom  were  ashamed  to 
speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate.'  And  Sanguinetto  tells 
you  where  '  the  dead  made  the  earth  wet,  and  turned  the 
unwilling  waters  red.'  This  monument  erected,  August, 
183S." 

we  know  that  this  marks  the  spot  where  the  famous 
battle  of  Bloody-brook,  King  Philip's  war,  was 
fought,  while  just  to  the  North  runs  the  brook,  whose 
unwilling  waters  were  turned  red  with  blood.  The 
spot  whereon  we  stand  is  well  nigh  sacred  ground, 
and  lost  in  a  dreamy  silence  we  picture  in  imagina- 
tion the  scene  enacted  two  hundred  and  eight  years 
ago,  the  surprise  of  the  whites  on  finding  themselves 
surrounded  by  such  overwhelming  munbers,  nearly 
eighty  to  one ;  the  short  but  desperate  resistance ; 
the  fury  of  the  Indians;  the  worse  than  hoi)eless 
situation  of  the  whites  as  their  troops  scattered  and 
they  determined  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  pos- 
sible. "  Fury  raged  and  shuddering  pity  quit  the 
field  "  from  which  but  eight  escaped  to  tell  the  fear- 
ful story.  As  these  pictures  pass  before  our  eyes 
we  can  but  compare  the  then  with  the  now.  The 
present  monument  is  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
a  former  one  having  been  erected  in  171 5.  Just  East 
of  this  enclosure,  in  a  door-yard,  is  a  slab  which 
marks  the  spot  where  a  number  of  the  whites  were 
buried,  while  across  the  street,  a  little  farther  South, 
is  where  tradition  says  the  remains  of  the  Indians 
lie.  A  fitting  climax  to  our  trip  would  be  to  climb 
Sugar  Loaf,  and  as  we  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
the  scene  which  bursts  upon  us  is  truly  grand.  The 
true  lover  of  nature  can  but  be  lost  in  rapture  and 
admiration  of  what  lies  before  hiin.  The  quiet 
meadows  of  the  Connecticut  Valle\-  at  his  feet ;  the 
white  houses  of  the  Deerfields,  Sunderland,  Shutes- 
bury,  Pelhain,  Whately  and  the  Hatfields  break  the 
monotony  of  the  landscape;  the  buildings  of  North- 
ampton and  Amherst  plainly  discei-nible  just  be3'ciid, 
and  back  of  tliem  are  Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke, 
between  which  we  discover  the  spires  of  Chicopee 
and  Springfield — a  picture  never  to  be  cflfaccd  from 
the  walls  of  memory. 

Hungry  as  bears  and,  perhaps,  a  little  tired,  we 
went  our  homeward  way,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
trip.  The  cyclometer  registers  but  eighteen  miles, 
yet  our  ride  has  been  for  a  purpose.  Say  you  not 
so  ? 


"JUNIUS,  JUNIOR,"  ON  "HAMPTON  COURT  MEET." 


I  I  AMPTON  Court  Meet  always  had  a  curious 
Ut^  charm  for  me.  There  was  a  something 
'A  k  incongruous  and  inexplicable  in  the  facts 
^  ^  of  its  being  which  attracted  me  muchl}-, 
and  nothing  would  have  prevented  me  from  attend- 
ing on  this  last  occasion.  Nevertheless,  much  as  I 
enjoy  the  spectacle,  I  enjoy  it  more  with  someone 
to  exchange  an  opinion  with,  and  thus  it  was  that  I 
persuaded  the  festive  Chump  to  accompany  me. 
Chump  asked  "The  Shadow"  to  come  too,  and 
though  he  and  I  have  not  been  friendly  for  some 
time,  because  he  swears  that  the  Tricycle  Union  is 
superior  to  the  Codgers  Debating  Society  and  I 
don't  agree  with  him,  we  managed  to  get  along  with 
something  like  mutual  affability.  Personally  and 
privately  I  opine  that  "  The  Shadow"  would  ride 
for  half-a-crown  more  readily  than  for  an  unpawn- 
able  pot,  and  altogether  I  consider  him  a  one 
horse  lot. 

"  Now  we're  off  for  'Appy  'Ampton,"  said  Chump 
pleasantly,  as  wc  started  ;  and  e\'en  thus  early  in 
the  day  "  The  Shadow"  showed  his  nasty  temper  by 
exclaiming,  "  Look  here.  Chump  !  if  you're  going  to 
use  those  confounded  hackneyed  idiocies,  whose 
only  wit  consists  in  the  elimination  of  the  aspirate, 
I  shall  ride  by  myself."  A  shiver  passed  through 
the  Chump's  well-knit  frame  at  so  terrible  a  threat, 
and  his  head  sank  listlessly  over  the  handle-bar 
while  the  tear  of  humiliation  mingled  its  pearly 
depths  with  the  rank  foliage  of  a  three  days'  beard. 
Wendmg  our  way  (as  the  tourists  say)  through 
Richmond,  the  stern  face  of  "  The  Shadow"  tem- 
porarily relaxed  into  a  weird  smile  as  a  casual 
bicyclist,  losing  control  over  his  mettled  forty-eight, 
gaily  cavorted  down  the  hill  into  the  back  of  an  aged 
gentleman  on  a  "  tri."  A  yell,  a  bound,  and  the  old 
gentleman  was  emulating  the  Brutus  who  \\asn"t 
such  a  fool  as  he  looked,  while  "  Biker"  is  a  wreck 
and  a  ruin  on  top  of  him.  "  What  a  jokei  "  said 
"  The  Shadow,"  if  that  venerable  card  should  be 
one  of  those  legislating  men  who  were  so  funny  at 
Anderton's."  We  eagerly  pressed  to  the  rescue. 
Chump  grinding  half-a-dozen  spokes  out  of  a  re- 
cumbent wheel  en  route.  The  unfortunate  victim  of 
this  two-two  wheeled  outrage  breathed  stertorously, 
but  was  not  a  prominent  T.  Unionist.  "  Gimme 
sumthin'  to  rink,"  he  nmrmured  ;  and  "  The 
Shadow"  lost  not  a  moment  in  annexing  the  flask 
which  Chump  carried,  draining  half  the  contents 
and  then  choking  the  invalid  with  the  rest.  A  free 
fight  having  set  in  between  Chump,  "The  Shadow," 
and  a  policeman,  I  went  on  by  myself,  and  did  not 
see  them  again  till  they  joined  me  in  Kingston. 
Their   manner  was  somewhat   subdued,   and    they 


looked  uneasily  over  their  shoulders  from  time  to 
time.  Hence  I  concluded  that  their  parting  from 
the  officer  aforementioned  was  not  of  a  sufficiently 
hearty  nature  to  warrant  them  in  desiring  a  renewal 
of  his  acquaintance.  Coming  round  the  corner  by 
Kingston  Station  we  met  four  cluimien,  who  all 
touched  their  caps  respectful!}'. 

"  Shows  a  nice  feeling,  doesn't  it  ?  "  said  Chump, 
with  a  gratified  air. 

■•  \'es,"  replied  "The  Shadow."  "I  am  getting 
sick  of  it  though  ;  so  many  privates  in  the  Guards 
do  the  same  thing  to  me  every  day,  on  account  of 
my  military  bearing !  '" 

I  laughed  uproariously  at  this,  but  finding  no 
response  from  "  The  Shadow"  concluded  he  meant 
me  to  believe  him,  so  mentally  wrote  him  down  top 
weight  for  the  Ananias  Welter,  and  whistled  softly. 
Kingston  was  alive  with  wheels,  and  many  a  word 
of  welcome  did  we  hear  from  the  unsophisticated 
Riparians,  varying  from  the  kindly  "  D'ye  'ear !  are 
you  insured  ?"  to  the  soothing  warning  of  "Your 
weal's  going  ra-and  !  "  "  Bless  you  very  much 
indeed,"  said  Chump,  as  a  tricycle  stopped  dead  in 
front  of  him,  forcing  him  to  dismount  in  a  puddle 
begotten  by  a  water-cart.  "  Sir,  you  are  very  wel- 
come !  "  said  the  three-wheeler,  and  was  going  to 
enlarge  on  the  subject  when  a  very  tall  bicyclist,  in 
a  very  tall  unitorm,  from  the  summit  of  a  very  tall 
machine,  dropped  an  H  upon  him,  and  he  dried  up. 
And  so  we  came  to  the  Lion  Gates,  and  deposited 
our  machines  in  the  stables  of  an  adjacent  hostelrie, 
Chump  quarrelling  with  the  hostler  en  passant.  Then 
we  strolled  among  the  crowd  and  got  a  good  deal 
cursed  by  the  fast  arriving  stream  of  wheelmen. 
Reaching  the  Green,  we  inspected  the  various 
bicvcles  piled  in  excellent  order  all  over  the  place. 
"I,"  remarked  "The  Shadow,"  with  a  strange 
enthusiasm  lighting  up  his  dark  features,  "  have 
come  here  to  see  the  lovely  man  who  wrote  the 
letter  to  the  '  Penn'orth"  some  time  ago — I  mean 
that  modern  Prince  of  Denmark,  the  Tower 
Hamlet.  I  feel  he  is  a  remarkable  man  !  Look  at 
his  tone,  his  grammar  and  his  reasoning !  Ye  Gods  ! 
Please  Mr.  Marshal.  Sir !  where  are  the  Towar- 
amlets  ?     Don't  answer  me  then.  Sulky  !  " 

Not  finding  the  object  of  "  The  Shadow's"  (juest, 
we  wriggled  our  way  back  into  the  Park,  and  took 
up  a  vantage  ground  at  the  meeting  of  the  bifurca- 
tions. (N.B. —  This  last  description  is  "The 
Shadow's."  Chump  said  he  liked  the  place  because 
it  reminded  him  of  the  meeting  of  sandy  and  broda 
just  before  then-  nnitual  extinction.  Chump  is  a 
poor  fool  !) 

"  They  come  !  they  come  !  "  shouted  vox  populi  in 
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strident  tones,  and  majestically  wobbling  down  the 
Avenue  appeared  the  Penny  Pickwicks,  headed  by 
the  great  amendment  mover.  "  Hullo,  Grummer !  " 
said  Chump,  who  hoped  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
celebrity  by  pretending  to  know  this  Laocoon  (qui 
primus  ah,  &c.).  The  icy  stare  which  he  received 
somewhat  paralysed  Chump,  and  he  did  not  quite 
recover  till  the  next  two  clubs  had  passed.  "  Go  it, 
old  Capel  Courter !  "  said  I  cheerily,  as  the  betasseled 
S.  J.  B.  F.  passed  along  at  the  head  of  the  K.B.C. 
A  smile  of  seraphic  beauty  was  my  answer.  "  What 
hideous  young  men  !  "  said  a  lady,  as  a  club  went 
along;  and  by  Jove,  she  was  right.  The  Atalanta 
don't  believe  in  great  expectations,  so  in  the  pro- 
gramme they  did  not  announce  their  expectation  of 
any  one  coming  to  repr'"'=pnt  them.  They  were 
there,  though  !  The  Canonl)ury  came  along  fairly 
well.  "  I  say,  sir,"  said  "  The  Shadow"  to  one  of 
them,  "  aren't  you  a  Druid  ?  "  I  don't  know  what 
he  meant.  "  Clarence,  Clarence,"  said  Chump 
meditatively,  "don't  they  whoop  or  whisper  or' 
something  ridiculous,  and  doesn't  the  captain  beat 
records  or  something  ?  " 

"  Sutton-ly  not,"  said  I  feelingly. 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  "  The  Shadow,"  quoting  the  Pink 
'Un,  "  here's  Ole  Brer  Lumley  on  bis  '  Riicker,'  and 
Father  Combs  on  his  '  Riicker,'  quite  a  Rookery  in 
fact.  Tip  for  the  Oaks,  dear  boys  !  Bravo  Chis- 
wick,  go  it  Protoplaster !  I  say,  where's  the 
'  elegant  P.'  ? '' 

The    Chiswick    captain    murmured    "  His  jigger 

leads  the  club  no  more.  Amid "  and  passed.    The 

venerable    but    ghostly   form   of    W ,    loved    of 

Lombardy,  was  greeted  with  cheers,  and  the  smile 
of  the  hon.  sec.  lit  up  the  landscape  like  summer 
wildfire.  In  their  rear  rode  the  Hounslow.  "Very 
nice!"  said  I,  "but  where's  Dr.  Whitmarsh  ?  " 
Chump  explained  to  me  that  Dr.  W.  did  not  per- 
vade all  things  Hounslow-ic.     I  thought  he  did. 

Club  after  club  passed,  all  with  that  stern  uncom- 
promising anxious  look  haunting  the  features  of  the 
men,  which  proves  so  incontestably  that  to  spend  a 
happy  day  Rosherville  is  not  in  it  with  Hampton. 
"  Overton  !  Toffy  !  "  said  Chump  in  his  sugared 
tones,  and  it  was  oulj'  as  the  last  mm  of  an  over- 
dressed club  sidled  by  that  I  rose  to  the  k — joke. 
The  Zephyrs  passed  balmily  by,  and  we  were  soon 
aware  of  a  gigantic  badge,  behind  which  appeared 
the  Camberwell  Rovei^s.  Uncontrollable  excite- 
ment of  "  The  Shadow  ;  "  can't  make  it  out.  Find 
he  is  looking  for  Abrahamcvich,  who  isn't  there. 
'None  of  the  classy  men  are  here,"  grumbles  "The 
Shadow.''  Small  boys  pass,  learning  to  swagger 
early.  Crowd  cheers.  Chump  raises  his  hand  to 
skyward  and  moralises  a  la  Eccles :  "  Oh  fathers  ! 
Oh  mothers  !  is  this  right—"     Here  he  lost  himself. 


and  looked  foolish.  His  line  was  cast  in  the  wrong 
place.  "  There's  a  nice  lot  of  flowers  of  the  field 
and  the  City,"  I  remarked,  as  the  C.L.B.C.  went 
by,  and  a  spasmodic  smile  flickered  over  the  ex- 
pansive countenance  of  a  man  who  heard  me,  as  he 
went.  "Oh  for  a  good  accident!"  said  an  un- 
feeling young  lady  close  by ;  "  how  I  should  like 
some  of  these  gloomy  badly-dressed  men  to  fall  !  " 
I  gazed  sternly  at  this  frivolous  person,  slowly  and 
sadly  agitating  my  left  eyelid  with  deadly  effect. 
Had  not  her  male  protector  rudely  interfered,  T 
have  not  the  least  doubt  I  should  have  awed  her 
into  comparative  subjection.  About  this  time 
a  gaunt  figure  on  a  very  large  bicycle  dashed 
in-and-outedly  along  the  line.  "  Hullo  !  "  said 
Chump  contemptuously,  "  Diamond  cut  Diamond, 
or  Desdichado  in  search  of  a  club  !  "  "  Fine  figure 
of  a  man  !  "  said  a  nursery-maid  admiringly.  "  Very 
like  the  young  gentleman  at  the  butcher's  shop 
round  the  corner,  which  it  is  he  drives  bare  'eaded 
and  keeps  company  with  me."  "  Lor  !  Miss,"  said 
Chump,  with  affectionate  interest  but  terrible  incon- 
sequence, "was  he?"  and  then  sat  incontinently 
down  on  two  fine  twins  in  a  perambulator.  Mean- 
while the  steady  stream  of  cyclists  passed  along ; 
D.  D.  Bryson,  whose  initials  that  purist  Chump 
thinks  improper,  leads  the  London  Scottish,  amid 
whose  ranks  the  Presbyterian  Ca-at  grinned  affably 
at  Zoedone  Sas  Agapo.  They  came  and  went  all 
of  a-Sutton,  who  smiled  more  than  any  ten  men  in 
the  meet.  "Men,"  wired  he,  "couldn't  come." 
After  the  Celts  came — no  !  not  the  seltzer,  but  a 
neat  lot  of  Ramblers  from  Brixton's  classic  eight- 
roomed  villa  residences.  "  The  Shadow  "  cheered 
himself  purple  in  the  face  over  these  men,  because 
he  once  was  picked  out  of  a  ditch  by  two  of  them. 
The  Archery  Uppery  Bicycley  Clubbery  amused  us 
a  good  deal.  They  ran  to  bugle  braid  and  gloves  ; 
otherwise  looked  fairly  well.  "  Funny  names  sonie 
of  these  fellows  call  themselves  by,"  remarked 
Chump  meditatively.  What  have  Lupus,  Minerva 
and  Jupiter  to  do  with  cycling  ?  and  good  gracious! 
what  manner  of  man  will  consent  to  call  himself  a 
Whirligig  ?  "  I  was  about  to  tell  him  to  mind  his 
own  business  when  the  Facile  B.C.  came  by,  and  as 
three  of  them  ran  into  each  other  just  opposite  us, 
my  time  was  too  much  occupied  in  natural  rejoicing 
to  attend  to  Chump.  "  Facile  descensus  Averni !  " 
I  said,  thinking  myself  rather  smart.  "  No,"  said 
"The  Shadow,"  with  one  of  his  low  leers,  "  N on 
facile  descensus  Bushy  Park  Avernu."  I  hate  men 
who  cap  your  best  efforts,  and  confess  to  having  felt 
intense  sympathy  for  the  scholarly  one  at  the  last 
B.U.  Council  Meeting,  when  all  his  sparkling  jollity 
in  connection  with  his  antiquated  purism  was 
laughed  down  by  that  very  hard-to-convince  young 
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man  called  "  Faed."  The  only  other  items  of  interest 
consisted  of  a  young  man  trying  to  shake  hands 
with  himself  by  the  medium  of  a  short  handle-bar, 
and  an  unattached  man  hooted  down  the  line  with 
the  air  of  a  Derby  dog — which  reminds  me  that  a 
man  with  oranges  having  pressed  Chump  to  pur- 
chase was  insulted  by  that  low  person,  and  used 
language  quite  dreadful  to  hear.  "  Why  didn't  you 
buy  ?  "  said  L  "  I  hate  oranges,"  said  Chump  ;  "  I 
ate  a  bad  one  once,  and  I  don't  somehow  seem  to 
pine  for  them  since."  "  Did  you  ever  try  Orange 
Cup  ?  "  said  I  unguardedly.  "  No,  but  Faugh-a- 
Ballagh  did,  and  Barcaldine  won  in  a  canter!  "  and 
after  that  I  saw  no  more  of  the  procession,  for 
Chump,  who  backs  horses  at  a  considerable  pecu- 
niary loss  to  himself,  button-holed  me,  told  me  that 
Victor  something  would  win  some  Plate,  that  if 
Freddy  Bowman,  don'tcherknow,  had  known  that 
St.  Blaise  could  get  his  nose  in  front  of  the  Chief, 
why  Galliard  would  have  finished  somewhere  else, 
don't  you  see,  and  that  flie  Bo  would  win  the 
Leger.  This  was  all  so  much  drivel  to  me,  but 
Chump  has  such  a  nasty  temper  I  didn't  like  to  turn 
on  him — and  so  I  scarcely  noticed  the  country 
clubs,  except  to  observe  that  about  the  best  looking 
men  in  the  whole  show  were  three  of  the  N.W.B.C, 
and  that  because  a  man  was  foolish  enough  to  call 
himself  a  Cuckoo,  everybodv  cuckoo-d  after  him  as 


much  as  they  k — could.  As  we  took  our  homeward 
way,  or  weighed  homeward,  "The  Shadow"  started 
asking  me  his  usual  confounded  questions.  "  I 
say  !  why  weren't  the  L.B.C.  there  ?  They  can  ride 
slowly,  can't  they  ?  "  I  explained  to  him  that  they 
didn't  ride  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  ride 
last.  "  Well !  where  were  the  Stanlej'  and  Belsizc  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know  ;  perhaps  the  Stanley  had  enough 
last  year,  and  Roberts  wouldn't  let  the  Belsize 
come."  "  Where  are  those  red-legged  writing  cusses 
the  Hampstead  ?  "  "Confound  the  Hampstead  !  I 
don't  know  where  they  are.  Quarrelling  n^ost 
probably — Low  and  McCandlish,  Puzey  and  Ryan." 
"  How  about  the  Wanderers  ?  "  "  Oh,  they're 
worshipping  Maddox,  and  can't  get  away  !  "  These 
were  of  course  pure  surmises  on  my  part,  and  no 
one  should  feel  aggrieved  because  they  are  alluded 
to  quite  in  a  casual  way.  Our  return  journey  was 
unmarked  by  any  other  incident  than  the  tall  of 
"  The  Shadow"  off  an  eight-inch  kerbstone  on  the 
appearance  of  an  adult  bluecoat  boy  (save  the  bull). 
Leaving  him  in  custody  with  a  feeling  of  intense 
relief  we  spun,  or  scorched,  or  whorzed,  or  in  point 
of  fact  rode  home,  feeling  that  Hampton  Court 
Meet  may  be  but  does  not  look  like  a  pleasure  to  the 
riders,  may  not  be  ridiculed  but  looks  as  if  it  wsre 
laughed  at  by  the  public,  and  really  is  rather 
humbug,  don't  you  know  ? 
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W  7  HEN  spring  lies  a-dyiug,  and  summer  draws 
V  V  near. 

Dancing  for  joy,  like  a  lass  in  a  reel. 
Then  is  the  happiest  time  of  the  year. 

For  the  dear  delight  ol  a  whirl  on  the  wheel ! 
'Tis  sweeter  to  sit  o'er  a  stout  steed  of  steel, 

.'\nd  roam  through  the  length   and  the  breadth  of 
the  land, 
Than  to  feast  with  the  gods  in  Olympian  meal, 
When   summer  laughs  lightly,  and  ki-ses  earth's 
hand  ! 

As  we  lie  at  full  length,  with  one  foot  in  the  weir 
•    (Softer  than  silk  the  wet  water- weeds  feel  I, 
We  sigh,  as  we  empty  our  brown  mug  of  beer. 

For  the  dear  delight  of  a  whirl  on  a  wheel ! 
'Tis  pleasant  to  lounge  through  the  short  hours  we 
steal 

From  the  heitof  theday,  on  cool  grass  orhot  sand  ; 
But  still  better  to  wan  ler,  while  cycle-bells  pea!, 


\Vhcn  summer   laughs  lightly,  and  kisses  earth's 
hand  ! 

The  fleetness  of  flying  brings  feelings  of  fear 

To  people  who  carry  their  heart  in  their  heel. 
But  true-hearted  riders  will  join  in  a  cheer 

For  the  dear  deliglit  of  a  whirl  on  a  wheel  ! 
Great  goddess  of  cycling  !  with   bowed  head  I  kneel 

Before  you — I'm  all  too  unworthy  to  stand — 
And  thank  you  for  joys  you  alone  can  reveal. 

When  summer  laughs  lightly,  and    kisses   earth's 
hand  ! 

Envoi. 
Friend,  why  should  you  labour  your  love  to  conceal 
For  the  dear  delight  of  a  whirl  on  a  wheel  ? 
Come  and  ride  in  your  pride  with  our  bad  mad  glad 

band. 
When    summer  laughs    li,i;htly,    and    kisses  earth's 
hand  ! 

Bab  '\'ardley. 


A    BICYCLE    RIDE    ROUND    LOCH    TAY. 


By    the  Author   of    "  ,4    Day    c 

f^  EVERAL  times  in  the  course  of  last  season 
^^  I  had  expressed  to  a  brother  cyclist  my 
y^^^  amiiition  to  be  enrolled  among  the  favoured 
few  who  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
a  hundred  miles  in  one  day.  An  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  so  at  last  presented  itself  while  we 
were  staying  together  for  our  holidays  last  August 
at  a  secluded  little  village  a  few  miles  from  the  Fair 
City.  The  weather  for  a  week  had  been  magnificent, 
the  roads  consequently  being  in  splendid  condition. 
The  subject  accordingly  was  again  broached,  and, 
after  some  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  that,  should 
such  weather  continue,  we  would  make  the  attempt 
early  in  the  following  week.  Our  most  sanguine 
hopes  in  this  respect  were  idealised,  so  we  decided 
to  start  on  the  Wednesday.  Tuesday  evening  was 
fully  occupied  in  cleaning  and  preparing  our  ma- 
chines for  their  hard  day's  work,  settling  definitely 
our  route,  and  discussing  various  matters  of  minor 
importance. 

"  Soon  as  the  morn,  in  orient  purple  diejseJ, 
Unbarred  the  portal  of  the  roseate  East." 
we  arose,  and,  after  partaking  of  a  hurried  meal, 
led  out  the  "  steel  steeds  "  and  began  our  journey. 
It  was  a  pleasant  morning,  though  a  trifle  chilly, 
with  a  thick  dew  falling.  We  had  several  miles  to 
walk  before  reaching  the  toll  road,  as  the  country 
roads  were  unrideable,  and  during  this  walk  we 
were  greatly  impressed  by  the  absolute  stillness 
around  us,  which  rendered  even  the  least  whisper 
audible,  while  the  rattle  of  our  machines  over  the 
rough  road  seemed  unusually  distinct.  No  human 
face  was  visible  at  that  early  hour,  and  we  were  not 
sorry  when  we  got  into  the  saddle  at  last  about 
6  a.m.,  on  the  Perth  and  Dunkeld  road,  as  it  passes 
through  the  village  of  Stanley. 

This  road  crosses  the  Tay  at  the  Boat  of  Caputh, 
and,  as  we  had  considerable  doubts  about  getting 
ferried  over  there  conveniently  at  such  an  early 
hour,  we  thought  it  expedient  to  make  for  the 
Perth  and  Birnam  road,  which  runs  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tay,  as  we  should  then  get  rid  of  the 
necessity  of  crossing  the  river.  Being  unacquainted 
with  the  bye-roads  in  this  locality,  and  observing 
one  which  led  in  a  direction  that  promised  to  bring 
us  to  our  destination,  we  foolishly  followed  it,  and, 
after  a  mile  or  two  of  rough  riding,  emerged — on 
the  very  toll  road  we  had  left  1  for,  as  we  afterwards 
discovered,  the  latter  had  described  a  large  circle, 
to  which  the  bye-road  just  traversed  stood  in  the 
relation  of  diameter,     But   as  "  single  misfortunes 


Wheels 


Central  Perthshire. 


never  come  alone,"  accordmg  to  Boyle  Roche,  we 
failed  to  recognise  the  road,  and  turning  to  the 
right  instead  of  the  left,  had  ridden  nearly  two 
miles  ere  we  discovered,  to  our  intense  chagrin,  that 
we  were  riding  back  to  Stanley  whence  we  started. 
By  liiis  unfortunate  error  in  topography  we  trans- 
formed a  ride  of  nine  miles  into  one  of  fully  fourteen, 
entailing  a  loss  of  time  and  energy  which  we  could 
ill  afford  at  the  outset  of  a  long  and  arduous  ride. 
This  blunder,  however,  taught  us  an  important 
lesson — namely,  never  to  experiment  on  unknown 
roads  in  similar  circumstances  while'  one  that  can 
be  depended  upon  is  available ;  or,  as  the  old  proverb 
puts  it,  "  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush." 

At    Murthly,    the    first    village    we    reached    after 
passing   Stanley,  the  road    branches  into   two,  the 
one    to    the    right   leading  to   the  Boat  of  Caputh, 
and   the  other,  as  we  learned  on  enquiry,  being  a 
bye-road  which,  after  running  alongside  the   railway 
for  a  mile  or  two,  jouis  the  Perth  and   Birnam  main 
road.     W'e  should  certainly  have  decided  to  go  by 
Caputh,  and  take  our  chance  of  getting  across  the 
ferry  there,  had  we  been  aware  of  the  rough  nature 
of  the  other  road,  but,   being  ignorant  of  this,  we 
for  the  second  time  that  morning  had  to  endure  the 
discomfort  of  a  bye-road,  and  were  truly  thankful  to 
find  ourselves  once  more  on  a  smooth  highway  after 
hard    plodding  for   a    mile   or   two.     Our   hopes   of 
success,  which  had  sunk  to  zero  on  account   of  the 
inauspicious    commencement    of   our  journey,    now 
rose    rapidly    as    we    flew    down    hill    "  legs    over 
handles,"  the  time  we  had  already  lost  being  com- 
pensated   in    no    small    measure   by  our  pace   from 
here  to  Birnam.     Passing  through  Birnam,  we  soon   " 
reached  the  bridge  which  at  this  point  crosses  the 
Tay,  tm  the  other  side  of  which  stands  Dunkeld, 
"  Embosomed  in  a  mountain  dell, 
Like  pearl  within  its  native  shell." 
Hence  we  steered  our  course  for  Loch  Tay  by  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  a  short  time  crossed 
the  Braan,  a  tributary  which  here  discharges  itself 
into  the  Tay.     After  proceeding  a  little  further  we 
emerged  from  the  gorge  into  which  the  Tay  is  con- 
fined for  a  mile  or  two  above  Dunkeld,  and  found 
ourselves   at    the  Southern    extremity    of  the   long, 
broad   valley   through    which    that    majestic    river 
peacefully  glides  after  its   union  with  the  Tummel. 
The  view  which  then  met  our  gaze  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  in  Scotland. 
Peak  after  peak  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
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sky,  the  more  prominent  of  these  being  easily  recog- 
nisable from  their  peculiar  shape. 

"  Yonder  Ben  Lawyer's  mighty  crest 
O'erlooks  Breadalbane  to  the  West : 
Sbiehalhon,  Nature's  throne  !  where  rest 

The  thunner  cluds ; 
An'  Beu  y-gloe,  that  claims  behest 
Owre  AthoU's  wuds." 
Along  the  valley  as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow'  it 
wound  the  Ta)',  like  a  giant  silver  serpent,  sparkling 
in  the  gleams  of  the  morning  sun.  At  the  same 
time  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  a  sight  well 
worth  going  a  long  way  to  see,  viz.,  the  gorgeous 
mist  effect  on  the  surrounding  hills  as  it  began  to  be 
dispersed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  Especially 
striking  was  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  fir-clad 
Craig-y-Barns  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  by 
the  time  the  mist  had  crept  half-way  up  its  sombre 
side,  which  was  rendered  unusually  dark  by  contrast 
with  the  whiteness  of  the  mist.  Presently,  as  the 
sun  shone  forth  with  increased  fervour,  there  was 
nothing  left  of  the  original  dense  haze  save  a  few 
straggling  cloudlets  hovering  near  the  hill  tops. 

The  road  by  gentle  undulations  followed  the 
course  of  the  Tay  in  close  proximity  to  it,  and,  as  it 
has  been  formed  along  the  face  of  the  hill  at  a  little 
distance  above  the  river,  the  traveller  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  lovely  valley  at  his  feet. 
On  either  side  of  the  river  are  dotted  at  intervals 
farm-houses,  mills  and  cottages,  while  between  us 
and  the  Tay  ran  the  Highland  Railway,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  popularise  the  Highlands  as  a 
summer  resort,  and  to  open  them  up  to  the  advcn- 
tiu'ous  tourist.  There  was  little  else  worthy  of 
comment  till  the  junction  of  the  Tay  and  Tummel 
was  reached.     The  former  here  describes  a  majestic 

curve,  as 

"  Onward  he  comes  in  solemn  state, 
Bidding  farewell  to  Logierait, 
Where  rapid  Tummel  brings  a  spate, 

To  swell  his  tlow, 
Pait  Tullymet  he  moves  sedate, 
An'  gravely  slow." 
Hence  the  road  winds  Westward,  following  the 
course  of  the  Tay,  and  in  due  time  we  reached  the 
village  of  Grandtully.  At  this  point  the  road  ap- 
proaches so  near  to  the  Tay  that  the  rush  of  its 
water  over  the  channel,  which  is  here  of  a  rocky 
nature,  can  be  seen  and  heard  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, and  it  is,  indeed,  a  spectacle  eminently 
enjoyable.  Grandtully  possesses  a  splendid  specimen 
of.  those  handsome  hotels  which  are  now  to  be  met 
with  all  over  the  Highlands.  This  hotel,  which 
fronts  the  road,  has  the  recommendation  of  com- 
manding an  imposing  view  of  the  turbulent  river  as  it 
surges  over  the  huge  boulders  that  impede  its  progress. 
It  was   with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  we  now 


found  ourselves  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Aberfeldy, 
so,  pushing  on  with  the  prospect  of  breakfast  as  an 
additional  incentive,  we  gradually  lessened  the  dis- 
tance that  lay  between  us  and  that  interesting  town. 

On  nearing  Aberfeldy  our  ears  were  saluted  by 
the  stirring  strains  of  the  bagpipes,  which,  however 
nnmelodious  to  the  listener  who  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  within  three  yards  of  them,  are  by  no 
means  unpleasant  when  "  distance  lends  enchant- 
ment." Giving  the  rein  to  our  imagination,  we  had 
conjured  up  visions  of  fierce,  kilted  clansmen,  with 
prodigious  claymores,  when,  on  proceeding  a  little 
further,  our  dream  of  bygone  days  was  rather  dis- 
agreeably dispelled  by  the  discovery  that  the 
musician  was  a  dilapidated  individual  in  Sassenach 
costume,  whose  whole  musical  talent  was  obviously 
exerted  in  the  hope  of  extracting  from  well-filled 
pockets  a  few  coins  of  the  realm,  with  which  the 
summer  visitor  is  sometimes  induced  to  part  either 
out  of  misdirected  charity  or  as  a  bribe  to  the 
musician  to  change  his  basis  of  operations. 

At  Aberfeldy  we  had  breakfast  about  half-past 
nine,  for  which  our  thirty  miles'  ride  had  given  us  a 
keen  appetite,  and,  as  our  route  for  the  next  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  would  lie  through  a  district  in  which 
places  for  refreshment  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  we  fortified  our  pockets  with  biscuits,  a 
step  on  which  we  afterwards  had  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves.  After  a  short  rest  we  resumed 
our  ride,  and,  on  leaving  Aberfeldy,  found  ourselves 
gliding  along  a  magnificent  avenue,  where  we  were 
effectually  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
had  by  this  time  become  oppressive.  Here  we  met 
numerous  pedestrians,  who  apparently  belonged  to 
the  genus  summer  visitor,  enjoying  a  quiet  stroll  in 
the  shady  lane. 

As  we  found  that  we  had  now  ample  time  at  our 
disposal,  we  resolved  to  proceed  leisurely  along  this 
cool,  leafy  arcade,  and,  after  accomplishing  in  this 
manner  five  or  six  miles,  we  observ-ed  on  our  left  a 
pretty  waterfall,  which  afforded  us  a  pretext  for 
dismounting  and  satisfying  to  the  full  our  taste  for 
the  beautiful.  This  fall  is  formed  by  the  almost 
perpendicular  descent  of  a  pretty  large  hill-burn, 
as  it  hurries  down  to  empty  its  foaming  flood  into 
the  lordly  Tay.  On  account  of  this  stoppage  and 
our  leisurely  pace  we  were  fully  an  hour  in  travers- 
ing the  seven  miles  which  separate  Aberfeldy  from 
Kenmore,  the  latter  village  being  reached  a  little 
after  eleven  o'clock. 

Being  uncertain  whether  to  make  for  Killin  by 
the  North  or  South  shore  of  Loch  Tay,  we  solicited 
the  opinion  of  a  native  whom  we  met  before  entering 
Kenmore.  He  informed  us  that  the  North  side 
v/ould  suit  us  best,  alleging  that  the  road  there  was 
much   smoother  and   less   hilly   than   that  on  the 
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South.  Haviug  than':eJ  hi  n,  we  crossed  the  Tay 
and  entered  Kenmore,  after  having  obtained  a 
passing  ghmp^e  of  the  neat  little  passenger  steamer, 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  as  it  lay  moored  along- 
side the  pier  at  the  end  of  the  Loch.  Kenmore  is 
an  exceedingly  pretty  village,  and  would  bear  a 
very  favourable  comparison  in  regard  to  situation 
with  most  Perthshire  villages.  Passing  through  it 
without  dismounting,  we  turned  to  the  left  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  Killin. 

The  next  sixteen  miles  of  road  along  the  North 
shore  of  Loch  Tay  were,  without  exception,  the  best 
ill  respect  of  smoothness  we  had  encountered  since 
starting.  For  the  first  three  or  four  miles  there 
was  a  gradual  descent,  with  a  surface  as  smooth  as 
concrete,  while,  from  our  proximity  to  the  Loch, 
which  was  separated  from  us  only  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  trees,  we  obtained  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  noble  expanse  of  water.  Beyond  the  Loch,  on 
the  South  side,  rose  majestic  mountains,  which,  only 
cultivated  at  their  base,  had  a  singularly  barren 
and  wild  appearance.  The  hills  on  the  North  side 
were  for  the  first  few  miles  clad  with  timber, 
which,  extending  down  to  the  road,  obscured  our 
view,  and  prevented  us  from  forming  any  opinion 
with  regard  to  their  size  or  general  aspect,  but  down 
their  steep  sides  poured  little  rills  A.-f  libitum.  More 
than  once  did  the  sight  of  such  pure,  cool,  and 
sparkling  water  prove  too  strong  a  temptation  for 
us,  and  we  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  thirst. 

We  had  not  progressed  far  up  the  Loch  side  ere  a 
mishap  befel  us,  chiefly  through  our  own  careless- 
ness, that  might  have  put  one  or  both  of  us  Iiors  di 
co;iib:tt  for  that   day.       Having   come  to  an  excep- 
tionally good  bit  of  road,  and  that,  moreover,  down- 
hill, we  were  taking  advantage  of  it  by  flying  down 
"  legs    over    handles,  "    without    bestowing    much 
attention  on  the  road  before  us,  when  all  at  once,  to 
our  unspeakable  horror,   we   beheld   a   number  of 
ducks  and  hens  waddling  about  very  unconcernedly 
all  over  the  road  a  little  way  in  front  of  us.    We  had 
no  time  to  pull  up  our  machines  with  the  brake,  so 
bon  gre  mul  grj,  we  were   obliged   to   continue   our 
dangerous    descent.       Accordingly,    giving   vent    to 
one  despairing  and    simultaneous    shout,  and  with 
hair  standing  on  end,  we    charged  down   upon  the 
hapless  ci'eature,;,  like   an   Alpine    avalanche   on  a 
defenceless  village.      Much  to  my  surprise,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  safely  through  the  feathered  obstruc- 
tionists, but,  hearing  the  ominous  sound  of  a  machine 
crashing  down  on  its  side  on  the  road,  I  slackened 
speed  as  I'apidly  as  possible,  and  returned  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  injury  sustained  by  my  less  for- 
tunate coinpagnoii  dc  vaycigc. 

I  was  astonished  to   find   him  surveying   his  pros- 


trate machine  with  an  easy  nonchalance  which  at 
once  dispelled  the  fears  I  at  first  entertained  of 
serious  damage  to  machine  or  rider.  Naturally 
supposing  that  he  had  come  to  grief  over  one  of 
the  luckless  fowls,  I  cast  a  hurried  glance  towards 
the  road,  expecting  to  see  the  mangled  body  of  a 
duck  or  hen  at  the  spot  where  the  catastrophe  had 
taken  place  ;  but  my  companion,  instinctively  divining 
my  thoughts,  laughingly  informed  me  that  in  his 
anxiety  to  steer  clear  of  the  fowls — which  had  by 
this  time  disappeared  without  the  slightest  apology 
for  the  consternation  they  had  caused  us — he  had 
ran  unexpectedly  on  a  pretty  large  piece  of  road 
metal,  which  brought  about  his  present  plight.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  his  position  on  the 
machine  at  the  time,  he  had  been  thrown  clear  of  it, 
and  fortunately  landed  on  his  feet.  We  now  turned 
our  attention  to  the  machine  itself,  and  found  it  to 
be  little  the  worse,  save  that  the  left  handle  was 
badly  bent.  After  a  little  manoeuvring  we  succeeded 
in  restoring  it  nearly  to  its  pristine  position,  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  continue  our  journey  with  but 
little  delay,  thankful  that  we  had  so  luckily  got  out 
of  what  seemed  prima  facie  a  rather  awkward 
scrape. 

After  accomplishing  about  one-tfiird   of  the   dis- 
tance to    Killin,  the  road,  though  still  smooth,  com- 
menced to  rise,  with   little  exception,  for  the  next 
few  miles,  while   about  half-way  the  view  began  to 
be  obscured   by  rising  ground  intervening  between 
the  road  and  the   Loch.     As  the  scenery  now  con- 
sisted  only  of  a  barren   hill-side  on  the  right,  and 
common-place,  cultivated  ground  on  the  left,  with  a 
treeless  and  decidedly  up-hill  road  before  us,  it  was 
an  immense  relief,  when  we  reached  the  fifth  mile- 
stone from  Killin,  to  find  ourselves  at  the  top  of  an 
eminence,  from  which  we   again   beheld   Loch  Tay, 
and  down  which  we  flew,  "legs  over  handles,"  for 
fully  a  mile.     After  this  welcome  rest  we  pushed  on 
with  renewed  vigour,  and  after  successfully  piloting 
our  way  with  considerable  difficulty  past  a  peripatetic 
basket-shop — which,      with       two       accompanying 
waggons,  monopolised  most  of  the  narrow  highway — 
we    crossed    the    Lochay,    a    small    stream    which 
possesses   some  interesting   and   much-visited   falls, 
and   presently   glided    into    Killin,  situated    at    the 
South    end    of     Loch     Tay,     sixteen    miles    from 
Kenmore. 

As  we  neared  the  hotel  we  observed  unmistakable 
signs  of  the  presence  there  of  that  ubiquitous  per- 
sonage, the  summer  visitor,  and  in  confirmation 
thereof  we  observed  the  hotel  grounds  occupied  by 
a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  absorbed  in  the 
interesting  mj'steries  of  lawn  tennis.  Though  there 
is  an  old  and  oft-quoted  maxim  to  the  effect  that 
"  those   who    live  in  glass  houses   shouldn't  throw 
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stones,"  we  nevertheless  could  not  refrain  from 
ixmarking  that,  for  our  part,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  endure  eiur.ii  with  Spartan  fortitude  were  so 
energetic  a  gams  as  lawn  tennis,  in  such  intensely 
hot  weather,  the  only  available  remedy. 

The  village  of  Killin  cannot,  in  general  appear- 
ance, compare  with  its  rival  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Loch,  though  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  rather  larger. 
We  did  not  feel  inclined  to  prolong  our  stay  here, 
however,  and,  as  our  map  informed  us  that  Loch- 
earnhead  was  onty  seven  or  eight  miles  further  on, 
we  resolved  to  restrain  our  clamorous  appetites 
until  our  arrival  there,  instead  of  dining  at  Killin,  as 
we  had  originally  intended. 

As  we  left  Killin  by  the  Bridge  of  Dochart,  from 
which  a  charming  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
is  obtainable,  we  met  two  brother-v\  hcelmen  from 
the  South,  evidently  on  a  tour,  as  they  were  in 
"  heavy  marching  order,"  with  knapsack  on  back, 
and  "  Multum "  strapped  to  the  saddle,  and  we 
sincerely  pitied  them  as  we  reflected  how  much  we 
had  suffered  from  the  heat,  even  when  untrammelled 
with  such  iinptiiiineiita.  Following  the  course  of  the 
romantic  Dochart,  which  brawls  over  big  boulders 
as  it  bears  its  tribute  to  the  Loch,  we  had  abundant 
opportunity  of  admiring  its  career,  for,  from  Killin, 
the  road  begins  an  up-hill  course,  which  for  most  of 
the  next  four  miles  was  so  steep  that  we  were 
obliged  to  dismount  and  walk,  as  we  could  not  afford 
to  exhaust  ourselves  in  such  a  long  day's  run  by 
attempting  to  ride  hills,  which,  however,  we  might 
not  have  shirked  had  we  been  out  for  a  short  spin  of 
thirty  miles  or  so. 

As  the  sun  had  by  this  time  reached  and  passed 
the  zenith,  and  the  road  was  fully  exposed  to  its 
almost  tropical  heat,  there  not  being  a  tree  within 
sight,  the  next  few  miles  were  far  from  enjoyable. 
To  the  heat,  insupportable  of  itself,  was  added  the 
task  of  pushing  our  machines  up  this  weary  slope, 
though  fortunately  our  spirits  were  not  damped  by 
the  knowledge  beforehand  of  the  hilly  i^oad  we  had 
to  encounter.  Hope  led  us  at  each  turn  in  the 
road  to  expect  that  it  would  become  more  level,  but 
as  oflen  were  we  disappointed ;  only  once,  after 
passing  Leeks  Toll,  did  we  attempt  to  mount,  but 
we  had  scarcely  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  we 
had  to  resume  our  walking.  Just  as  the  giant  son  of 
Ge,  with  whom  Hercules  is  said  to  have  wrestled, 
was  endowed  with  fresh  strength  each  time  the 
demi-god  caused  him  to  touch  his  mother  earth,  so 
we  found  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  that  when 
fatigued  by  a  long  or  stiff  ride,  our  strength  was 
immensely  recruited  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
springing  to  the  ground  and  walking  a  short  dis- 
tance. 

The   road  after  this  lay  by  the  side   of   a  li\cly 


little  hill  burn,  whose  i"apid  descent  was  pleasant  to 
witness,  as  its  waters  tumbled  over  rocks  and 
plunged  into  deep  pools,  white  with  foam.  A  little 
later  we  were  surprised  to  come  across  signs  of 
civilization  in  the  shape  of  a  railway,  which  we 
afterwards  learned  to  be  that  connecting  Callander 
and  Oban.  Judging,  therefore,  that  there  must  be 
tolerably  level  ground  where  a  railway  could  exist, 
we  pushed  on  with  renewed  hope  and  vigour,  and 
presently  found  ourselves  at  the  head  of  Glen  Ogle, 
abreast  of  the  little  station  of  Killin,  which  is  thus 
situated  about  four  miles  from  the  village,  a  state 
of  matters  exceedingly  inconvenient  for  the  various 
tourists  journeying  to  Loch  Tay  from  this  direction. 
This  inconvenience,  however,  thanks  mainly  to  the 
munificence  and  public-spiritedness  of  the  Earl  of 
Hreadalbane,  will  soon  cea^a  to  exist,  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  form  a  small  branch  railway  from  Killin  t  j 
the  main  line. 

Our  liveliest  hopei  were  now  realised,  for,  from 
here  to  Lochearnhead,  we  rode  "  legs  over  handles," 
though  our  course  down  the  Glen  was  by  no  means 
very  smooth,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  loose  metal  on 
its  surface.  Glen  Ogle  is  certainly  as  fine  a  piece 
of  wild  scenery  as  could  be  imagined. 

"  Mountains,  on  whos3  barren  breast 
The  lab'riu;(  clouds  do  often  rest," 
bound  on  either  side  the  road,  which  descends  by  a 
pretty  steep  slope  to  the  romantic  shores  of  Loch 
Earn,  itself  dimly  visible  in  the  distance.  Sheep 
grazing  on  the  rocky  hillsides,  with  parliapi  a 
shepherd  and  occasionally  a  stray  summer  visitor 
or  two,  who  may  find  their  way  up  from  the  hotel 
at  the  foot  of  the  Glen,  are  the  only  signs  of  Hfe  in 
this  eerie  place.  Stout  of  heart  indeed  would  he 
need  to  be  who  should  venture  to  pass  through  this 
gloomy  gully  after  nightfall.  As  it  was  lit  up,  how- 
ever, by  the  golden  gleam?  of  an  afternoon  sun, 
we  had  no  snpsrstitious  scruples  while  descending, 
and  my  companion,  who  rather  prided  himself  on 
his  acquaintance  with  classical  literature,  here 
somewdiat  grotesquely  suggested,  as  we  tlew  down- 
hill, terrifying  the  few  solitary  sheep  on  either  side 
of  our  path,  that  if  Virgil  had  travelled  down  Glen 
Ogle  astride  a  bicycle,  he  would  have  written,  not 
"  Eacilis  descensus  Averno,"  but  "  Facilis  descensus 
Loch  Earno." 

As  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  Glen,  before  our 
admiring  eyes  lay  Loch  Earn,  its  mirror-like  surface 
sparkling  in  the  golden  sunlight,  while  at  its  Western 
extremity,  in  an  attractive  position  at  the  base 
of  the  hill,  nestled  the  picturesque  little  village 
of  Lochearnhead. 

On  dismounting  about  3  p.m.  at  the  hotel,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  village,  we  were  delighted 
to  find  that  dinner  was  almost  ready.      Having  by 
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this  time  acquired  a  voi'acious  appetite,  it  is  per- 
haps needless  to  say  that  we  did  ample  justice  to 
the  viands  set  before  us,  and,  as  we  stood  in  need  of 
a  rest  after  having  traversed  fully  sixty  miles,  we 
prolonged  our  stay  here  till  four  o'clock,  and  had  no 
cause  to  regret  haviug  done  so,  as  on  remounting 
we  felt  completely  reinvigorated,  the  seven  miles  to 
St.  Fillans  being  accomplished  in  thirty-five  minutes. 
The  road  between  Lochearnhead  and  St.  Fillans 
runs  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Loch,  within 
stone-throw  of  it,  and  is  delightfully  screened  by 
majestic  trees,  which  occasionally  meet  to  form  a 
rustic  arch  overhead. 

"  Green  foliage,  flowers  o'  rainbow  dye^. 
Array  the  banks  in  gorgeous  guise  ; 
Mountains  which  seem  to  prop  the  skie^. 
Are  round  ye  piled," 
while  the  road,  at  the  time  we  passed  along  it,  was 
the  very  beau-idsal  of  smoothness.     Obtaining  little 
more  than  a  passing  glimpse  of  St.  Fillans,  as  we 
rode  through  it  without  dismounting,  we  were  very 
favourably  impressed    with    its    neat    and    compact 
appearance.      St.   Fillans,  like  Lochearnhead,  is   a 
favourite  resort  for  those  who   annually,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the   holiday    season,    flock   from    the    busy 
centres    of    civilisation    to    reni>te    nn'al    retreats. 
These  gay  townspeople  impart,  for  a  month  or  two, 
a  lively  aspect  to  the   little    hamlet,   which,   during 
the   winter  months,  might   easily  pass    for  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  "deserted  village." 

Having  passed  St.  Fillans  we  were  obliged  to 
slacken  speed,  as  the  roads,  hitherto  smooth,  began 
to  degenerate  slightly,  and  we  felt  that  we  must 
husband  our  remaining  supply  of  muscular  energy, 
which  twelve  miles  an  hour  on  roughish  roads 
would  speedily  exhaust.  We  were  still  very  fortu- 
nate in  having  trees  on  either  hand,  so  that  the 
heat  was  by  no  means  troublesome.  Presently  we 
reached  and  passed  Comri?,  a  village  of  pretty  re- 
spectable dimensions,  as  far  as  we  could  judge, 
whose  name  is  chiefly  associated  with  earthquakes, 
which  frequently  take  place  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
locality,  but  they  must  have  been  from  home  at  the 
time  we  passed,  as  we  neither  heard  nor  felt  any- 
thing which  would  serve  to  sustain  its  unenviable 
reputation. 

After  we  had  proceeded  some  little  distance  be- 
yond Comrie  we  observed  two  men,  whom  we  took 
to  be  shepherds,  seated  by  the  roadside  about  a 
hundred  yards  ahead  of  us,  with  a  young  collie 
asleep  at  their  feet.  As  we  ghded  up  to  the  group 
almost  noiselessly,  the  collie  was  quite  unaware  of 
our  approach  till  we  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
spot  where  he  lay  dozing.  Hearing  by  that  time 
the  sound  of  the  machines,  he  lazily  opened  his 
eyes,  and,  being  doubtless  startled  out  of  his  wits 


by  the  unexpected  apparitions  that  suddenly 
flashed  past  him  in  his  half-awakened  condition,  he 
gave  utterance  to  a  piteous  howl,  and  cleared  at  a 
bound  the  low  wall  by  the  roadside,  making  tracks 
across  a  grass  park,  and  never  once  stopping  to  in- 
vestigate the  cause  of  his  alarm  till  he  had  put  half 
the  breadth  of  the  park  between  him  and  the  road. 

The  whole  situation  was  so  intensely  ludicrous 
that  my  companion  and  I  could  scarcely  keep  our 
seats  with  laughter,  as  much  at  the  groundless 
alarm  of  the  poor  dog  as  at  his  precipitous  flight. 
Happening  also  to  cast  a  glance  back  at  the  amused 
shepherds,  we  beheld  their  countenances  suffused 
with  the  broadest  of  grins,  which  anew  sent  us  into 
convulsions.  This  amusing  incident  served  for  a 
time  to  banish  all  thoughts  of  fatigue,  but  as  the 
road  began  to  deteriorate  considerably,  its  surface 
being  now  rough  and  rutty,  we  proceeded  rather 
leisurely,  in  consequence  of  which  we  did  not  reach 
Crieft  till  some  time  after  six.  A  halt  at  this  pi'etty 
little  town  for  an  hour  or  so  was  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme prepared  previous  to  commencing  our  day's 
ride,  but  as  we  were  aware  that  it  would  be  dark 
iu  little  more  than  a  couple  of  hours,  while  fully 
twenty-five  miles  of  road  yet  lay  between  us  and 
home,  we  decided  to  make  our  stay  here  of  the 
briefest  possible  duration,  as  neither  of  us  I'elished 
riding  in  the  dark. 

Accordingly,  after  a  hurried  tea  we  once  more 
resumed  our  ride,  heading  our  machines  towards 
Perth.  The  scenery  for  the  next  seventeen  miles 
was,  on  the  whole,  rather  tame  and  connnonplace, 
while  the  road  itself,  though  tolerably  level,  was 
little  smoother  than  that  between  Comrie  and 
Crieff.  After  riding  a  mile  or  two  we  reached  the 
village  of  Gilmerton,  whence  the  road  to  Dunkeld 
by  Amulree  and  Strathbraan  strikes  off,  and  not 
long  afterwards  Abercairney  House  was  passed  on 
the  right.  By  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Methventhe  orb  of  day  had  sunk  below  the  horizon, 
so  we  put  on  a  spurt  as  the  twilight  warned  ui  of 
the  rapid  approach  of  niglit.  Shortly  after  crossing 
the  Perth  and  Crieff  Railway  at  Almondbank,  we 
found  ourselves,  about  nine  p.m.,  within  sight  of 
Perth,  which  we  reached  just  as  we  were  overtaken 
by  the  darkness. 

Leaving  Perth  without  delay,  we  crossed  the  Tay 
by  the  handsome  bridge  which  here  spans  the  river, 
and,  turning  to  the  left,  passed  North  through 
Bridgend,  a  suburb  of  the  "  Fair  City."  Hence  we 
proceeded  homewards  by  the  Bridge  of  Isla  turnpike 
as  speedily  as  we  deemed  consistent  with  safety, 
considering  that  neither  of  us  was  provided  with 
lamps.  We  fortunately  encountered  few  vehicles, 
and,  after  several  narrow  escapes  from  being  cap-  ■ 
sized  by  stones  on  the  road,  we  reached  in  safety        1 
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tlie  point  at  which  we  had  to  part  company  with 
the  toll  I'oad  and  finish  our  journey  on  foot. 

By  lo  p.m.  our  troubles  were  over,  and  fatigue 
was  entirely  forgotten  in  our  satisfaction  at  having 
accomplished  the  task  we  had  undertaken,  with, 
moreover,  seven  miles  to  spare,  as,  according  to  our 
most  careful  calculations,  we  had  traversed  one 
hundred  and  seven  miles  of  road  since  sunrise  that 
morning,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  we  had 
spent  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  days  of  the  whole 
summer.  "  From  early  morn  to  dewy  eve"  we  had 
ridden  under  an  almost  cloudless  sky,  being  favoured 
with  weather  that  exceeded  our  most  ardent  expec- 
tations, with  roads  dry  as  tinder,  and,  on  the  whole, 
tolerably  smooth.  We  can  cordially  recommend 
the  above  route  to  any  cjxlist  who  should  be  fired 
with    an    ambition    similar   to   our   own,  as  routes 


combining  so  many  undoubted  advantages  are  few 
and  far  between.  We  thus,  thanks  to  our  good 
steads  of  steel,  were  enabled  to  enjoy  at  our  leisure 
more  scenery  in  a  single  day  than  we  could  possibly 
have  done  in  any  other  way  in  the  same  time,  be- 
sides deriving  permanent  benefit  from  the  healthy 
exercise. 

Our  remaining  holidays  flew  past  as  only  holida;  s 
can  do,  and  all  too  soon  came  the  inevitable  retLirn 
to  town,  but  on  the  tablets  of  our  memory  is  indelibly 
imprinted  the  pleasant  i-ecoUection  of  that  glorious 
ride — a  recollection,  need  I  say,  that  will  furnish 
excuse  for  the  occasional  rehearsal  of  the  adventures 
of  that  day,  while  in  fancy  we  again  transport  our- 
selves with  our  silent  steeds  to  the  solitary  shores  of 
Loch  Tay  or  the  rugged  grandeur  of  Glen  Ogle. — 
The  People's  Fi'i.nd. 


THE     PEACE     PIPE. 
By  Henry  B.  Gates. 

"Birds  in  tbeir  little  nests  agree,  and  'tis  a  shocking  sight" 
When  bicyclists  aud  tricyclists  eng  ige  in  bitter  fight. 


WHAT  a  magnificent  pity  it  is  that  fierce  and 
bitter  rivalry  and  contention  should  intrude 
upon  our  pastime — the  noblest  and  best 
pastime  ever  yet  patronised  by  English- 
men— about  so  trivial  a  matter  as  the  comparative 
merits  of  two  or  three  wheeled  exercise  !  It  would 
almost  seem  that  some  "peculiar  people's"  best  idea 
of  sport  is  an  eternal  paper  warfare,  for  the  sake  of 
the  thing. 

As  if  it  would  ever  be  decided  that  either  branch 
of  cycling  recreation  is  really  better  than  the  other. 
And  as  if — supposing  superiority  were  to  be  declared 
in  favour  of  the  one  class — those  whose  personal 
tastes  were  for  the  other  would  waive  their  choice, 
and  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  even 
if  so — citi  bono. 

Suppose  we  decide  the  vexed  question  by  single 
combat.  Let  us  elect  a  doughty  cyclist  of  each  class 
— arm  the  bicyclist  with  a  "Club,"  a  "  Special  Club" 
if  you  will;  give  to  the  tricyclist  an  "Arrow,"  or  a 
"  Dart  " — and  let  them  then  fall  to  it,  while  with 
bated  breath  we  watch  and  await  the  result.  And 
what  is  the  result  ?  Of  what  use  is  a  club  against 
so  subtle  a  missile  as  an  arrow  ?  and,  again,  of  what 
use  is  an  arrow  without  a  bow  ?  Let  the  tricyclist 
then  make  his  bow  and  i^ctirc,  and  let  the  bicyclist 
put  up  his  club  and  likewise  withdraw  ;  aud,  in  future, 
let  us  hear  no  more  of  "  bicycling  boys  "  from  the 
three-wheeled  gentlemen,  nor  of  "withered,  effete, 
and  octogenarian  tricyclists"  from  those  whose  hearts 
are  set  upon  two  wheels. 


It  is,  moreover,  high  time  that  the  partisans  of 
both  these  sections  of  our  community  should  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  a  "  Missing  Link  "  iu  the  form 
of  a  rapidly  growing  amphibious  class,  who,  loving 
the  "  twy-wheel,"  yet  leave  not  the  "  thry-wheel " 
imloved — who,  not  being  bigotedly  attached  to  either 
class,  but  equally  devoted  to  both,  would  wish  to  see 
a  general  concord  and  harmony  prevailing  through- 
out the  wheel  world. 

Speaking  as  a  member  of  this  amphibious  class — 
as  a  bi-tricyclist  of  some  years'  experience — we  can 
discover  no  real  cause  for  either  party  casting  mud 
in  the  eyes  of  the  other.  For  if  bicycling  be  delight- 
ful by  day,  few  things  can  surpass  the  enjoyment  of 
a  long  moon-lit  tricycle  ride  on  a  summer  night,  with 
a  good  lamp  to  show  the  road.  And  for  paying  even- 
ing calls,  nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than  a 
good  tricycle,  which  renders  one  independent  of 
rail,  tram,  and  'bus,  and  does  not  necessitate  a 
change  of  attire. 

For  obvious  reasons,  we  hold  the  three-wheeler 
has  the  advantage  at  night  :  for,  given  the  cleverest 
and  most  careful  bicyclist,  with  the  best  of  lamps, 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  all  the  accidents  which 
are  the  lot  of  those  who  travel  on  two  wheels  in  the 
dark  ;  and  even  if  l^y  reason  of  extreme  caution  he 
avoids  collisions  and  spills,  his  machine  is  sorely 
tried,  from  time  to  time,  by  stones  which,  unseen, 
are  shot  away  by  the  wheel  as  from  a  sling,  and  which 
you  feel  as  well  as  hear  in  jolting  over  them.  Besides 
which,  the  strain  put  upon  the  eyes,  by  the  continual 
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close  attention  to  the  lamp-lit  road  as  it  rushes  like 
a  river  under  you,  is  excessively  fatiguing  to  those 
delicate  organs.  Upon  three  wheels  you  need  pay 
no  such  close  attention  to  the  surface,  for  with  a 
good  brake  you  may  pull  up  dead  in  a  moment  it 
necessary,  and  even  if  you  do  inadvertently  drive 
into  a  bed  of  new  "  metals,"  it  is  no  such  serious 
matter  as  it  would  be  were  you  upon  two  wheels  only. 
For  these  reasons  we  consider  the  tricycle  pre-emi- 
nently a  nocturnal  machine,  and,  as  such,  a  "  boon 
and  a  blessing  to  men " — even  to  bicycling  men. 
And  if  there  are  those  who,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
claim  for  the  three-wheeler  superiority  in  every  re- 
spect, even  by  day — why,  every  one  has  a  right  to 
his  own  private  tastes  and  opinions — and  there  are 
the  more  bicycles  for  those  who  prefer  two  wheels. 

We   confess   that    for   daylight    riding   we   vastly 
prefer  the  tandem  wheels. 

Oh,  tlie  rapture  of  a  two  miles'  long  rush,  legs 
over,  on  a  surface  smooth  as  a  billiard-table — the 
machine  moving  like  a  swallow  over  the  ground, 
taking  the  bit  in  its  mouth,  and  fairly  running  away 
with  it  !  Yet  so  noiselessly  that  the  rabbits  and 
partridges  scarcely  have  time  to  take  to  flight  before 
the  strange  object  of  terror  is  far  away,  and  further 
each  moment !  leaving  nought  behind  but  a  single 
track  and  a  little  dust  floating  in  the  air  like  smoke. 
How  exhilarating  the  sensation  of  topping  a  hill  : 
of  the  final  three  or  four  strokes  which  bring  you  to 
the  brow,  and  reveal  to  your  delightful  gaze  the  vast 
landscape— fields  and  w^oods,  all  bathed  in  sunshine; 
or  more  stirring  still,  the  mighty  banded  ocean,  with 
a  white  sail  here  and  there  ;  while  below,  and  snugly 
nestling  in  the  valley,  is  the  clean  little  village  or 
town,  with  its  tempting  beach  and  pier,  its  hoary 
old    church,  its    narrow,    cool,    sanded    stjteets,  the 


bazaars,  and  market-place  ! 

With  what  keen  enjoyment  does  the  bicyclist  who 
has  plied  his  wheel,  since  sunrise,  ten  or  a  dozen 
miles  across  the  open  country  before  breakfast — with 
what  rare  satisfaction  does  he  contemplate  such  a 
scene !  With  what  glee  does  he  then  seek  the  Red 
Lion  or  the  Green  Dragon,  and  who  knows  half  so 
well  how  to  appreciate  the  capital  entertainment  he 
finds  there  ! 

It  is  perfectly  needless  for  us  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  the  manifold  delights  of  either  bicycling  or  tri- 
cycling, for  both  are  so  prolific  of  enjoyment  and 
benefit  that  "  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
books  that  should  be  written." 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  sensible  example  set 
us  by  those  mixed  clubs,  who  welcome  alike  the 
bicyclist  and  the  tricyclist  to  their  goodly  company; 
and  especially  pleasing  in  that  it  admits  of  the 
gentler  sex  partaking  of  one  of  the  most  delightful, 
healthful,  and  sensible  pastimes,  thereby  enhancing 
immeasurably  the  enjoyment  of  that  pastime  by  the 
sterner  sex. 

Let  us  then  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  votaries  of  the  bi.  and  tri.,  instead  of 
angrily  vilifying  each  other  in  the  columns  of  the 
cycling  papers,  will  learn  to  accord  mutual  forgive- 
ness for  a  difference  of  taste  in  the  number  of  wheels 
patronised  —  will  learn  to  regard  each  other  as 
brethren  of  the  wheel— no  matter  whether  it  be  a 
"  twy"  or  a  "  thry"  wheel,  and  so  traverse  the  pleas- 
ant roads  of  Merrie  England  side  by  side  in  perfect 
good  humour,  unruffled  by  any  carping  observation 
or  disparaging  comparison. 

Then  shall  we  sing — 
"  'Tis  do" s  (leli-ht  to  bark  and  bite,  and  tls  their  nature  too," 

Bat  cyclists  never,  never  fight-they  find  it  docs  not  do  ! 
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Mr.  H.  R.  Reynolds,  Oxford  Un 

I  T  is  very  rare  for  a  bicyclist  to  be  equally  good 
I  on  the  path  and  on  the  road ;  and  indeed,  if 
L  we  except  Osborne,  we  cannot  remember  an 
^  instance  of  it.  Truis,  the  chances  now  of 
testing  one's  pace  on  the  road  are  very  limited,  but, 
taking  a  time  test,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  one  of,  if 
not  the,  best  road  riders  at  present  in  existence  is 
Mr.  H.  R.  Reynolds,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  this 
month.  As  the  winner  for  two  consecutive  years 
of  the  "  Bath  Road "  loo  miles  of  the  London 
B.C.  in  7h.  26ni.  and  yh.  28m.  respectively,  it  is 
evidenced  that  he  is  not  only  a  good  but  a  non- 
fluctuating  rider.  In  addition  to  these  two  brilliant 
performances,  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  1881,  ran  third  in 
this  race,  and  had  it  not  been  for  an  accident  to  his 
bicvcle  would  undoubtedly   have  won  on  that  occa- 
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sion,  which  was  his  first  time  of  running. 

Mr.  Reynolds's  cycling  career  dates  back  fi-om 
April,  1877,  when  he  learnt  to  ride  at  Oxford,  being 
at  that  time  a  member  of  the  University.  Within 
six  weeks  of  the  date  of  his  first  mount,  he  rode 
a  hundred  miles  journey  on  the  road.  In  all  Mr. 
Reynolds  covered  3,069  miles  on  the  wheel  in  1877. 
He' also  joined  what  was  then  known  as  the  Dark 
Blue  B.C.  d 

In  187S  he  tried  his  maiden  hand  at  patli  racing, 
and  succeeded  in  winning  his  club  mile  in  3m.  los., 
and  the  15  miles  race  in  54m.  30s.  He  also  ran 
third  in  a  four  miles  handicap,  with  565  yards  from 
Crofton  (scratch).  On  the  19th  of  June  of  this  year 
(1878)  Mr.  Reynolds  rode  up  White  Hill,  Henley, 
and  in  all  travelled  5,190  miles  on  his  bicycle, 
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In  1879,  with  no  diminished  zeal,  Mr.  Reynolds 
cantiniied  cychng.  On  May  6th  he  won  the  two 
miles  trial  race  of  his  University  in  6m-  26s.,  and  ran 
second  to  Weir  in  the  10  miles  ;  four  days  later  he 
defeated  the  Cambridge  representatives  in  the  two 
miles  Inter-'Varsity  race,  in  6m.  ifs.  He  also  un- 
successfully raced  in  some  other  events,  but  on  July 
23rd  won  his  first  open  handicap,  which  was  a  three 
miles  event  at  Lewes,  from  scratch.  At  Brighton 
on  August  2nd,  he  secured  third  prize  from  the  10 
yards  mark,  and  on  September  13th,  second  place  in 
the  Clapham  B.C.  mile,  with  115  yards  from  Cortis. 
He  also  rode  another  tremendous  hill,  to  wit,  Dash- 
wood  Hill,  near  West  Wycombe;  and  as  a  road  feat 
travelled  from  East  Sheen,  Mortlake — via  Harrow, 
Tring,  and  Aylesbury — to  Oxford  without  a  dismount. 
During  the  year  Mr.  Reynolds  was  elected  hon.  sec. 
and  treasurer  of  the  Dark  Blue  B.C.,  and  in  Decem- 
ber he  joined  the  London  Bicycle  Club. 

In  1880  we  find  him  winning  the  4  miles  handicap 
(if  the  D.B.B.C.  from  scratch,  and  running  second 
in  the  3  miles  roadster  machine  handicap,  also  from 
scratch.  On  July  31st,  at  the  Hove  Cricket  Ground 
he  won  the  third  prize,  from  scratch,  in  a  mile  handi- 
cap confined  to  Brighton  residents ;  and,  on  Sept. 
4th,  he  closed  his  performances  for  the  year  by 
riding  up  Reigate  Hill,  and  secuiing  one  of  the 
Surrey  B.C.  bronze  medals. 

In  1 88 1,  with  the  exception  of  running  in  the 
London- Bath  race,  he  has  no  victories  to  score,  but 
his  performance  in  this  was  brilliant.  He  ran  third 
to  his  brother,  L.  B.  Reynolds  (first),  and  Ashley 
Barrett  (sec(jnd),  the  first  and  third  men's  times 
being  yh.  55m.  and  yh.  58m.  respectively.  Mr.  H. 
K.  Reynolds,  however,  lost  50  minutes  at  Corsham  in 
getting  his  machine  repaired,  and  actually  travelled 
the  last  go  miles  in  6h.  20m.  In  the  June  following, 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  elected  on  the  B.U.  Executive, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  had  ridden  a  trifle  over 
8,000  miles. 

In  1882  his  best  performance  was  undoubtedly 
the  ride  from  London  to  York,  on  June  30th,  in  2ih. 
43m.,  the  distance  being  196'}  miles.  Next  to  it 
came  his  winning  mount  in  the  London  100  miles 
Bath  ride,  in  yh.  26m.,  or  only  two  seconds  different 
from  his  time  the  following  year.  We  saw  Mr. 
Reynolds  arrive  on  this  occasion,  and  he  seemed  by 
no  means  ridden  out.  In  addition  to  8,000  miles 
again  traversed  this  year,  Mr.  Reynolds  won  the 
L.B.C.  club  mile,  with  100  yards  start.  With  no 
yards,  he  took  second  prize  in  the  Bicycle  Union 
handicap,  and  also  secured  a  time  medal  in  the  50 
miles  amateur  championship  race,  in  2h.  47m.  52s. 
On  August  17th,  Mr.  Reynolds  only  lost  the  Crystal 
Palace  Cup  by  lo  yards  over  15  miles  of  ground. 
He  ran  in  two  other  15  mile  races  during  the  yo-ir, 


one  being  for  the  London  on  an  emergency  against 
Oxford  (his  own  University),  after  having  ridden 
down  from  town  to  be  merely  a  spectator,  and  at 
Surbiton,  when  he  ran  third  for  London  against 
Cambridge  in  the  annual  match  of  those  two  clubs. 
Mr.  Reynolds  also  became  "Champion  of  Brighton" 
during  1882. 

In  the  present  year  he  was  again  re-elected  on 
the  Executive  of  the.  B.U.  He  also  won  for  the 
second  time  the  London-Bath  100  miles  ride,  his 
time  being  7h.  28m.,  a  minute  in  front  of  his  brother, 
and  34  minutes  in  advance  of  the  third  man.  At  the 
L.B.C.  Sports  at  the  Crystal  Palace  this  month 
(June),  from  the  no  yards  mark,  he  won  the  open 
two  miles  handicap  in  5m.  50^s.,  and  second  prize 
in  the  club  mile  from  the  50  yards  place. 

Mr.  Reynolds  never  trains  for  either  races  or  road 
rides,  but,  looking  upon  cycling  as  a  means  of  loco- 
motion and  not  as  a  sport,  practises  it  in  all  weathers 
and  seasons,  from  Croydon,  where  he  stays  during 
the  week,  to  his  home  at  Brighton  on  Saturdays, 
returning  before  breakfast  on  Monday  mornings  in 
time  to  change  and  get  ready  for  his  legal  duties 
"  in  the  City."  Mr.  Reynolds  is  a  great  beUever  in 
long  cranks  and  wheels  well  within  one's  reach,  and, 
as  in  addition  to  the  racing  performances  we  have 
mentioned,  he  has  i-idden  something  like  40,000 
miles,  and  thoroughly  explored  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Hants,  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  most  of  Middle- 
sex, Bucks,  Hertfordshire,  Kent,  Wilts,  Leicester- 
shire, Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  and  Norfolk, 
his  opinion  may  be  held  to  have  considerable  weight. 
Although  devoting  so  much  of  his  energy  to  the 
bicycle,  Mr.  Reynolds  has  by  no  means  made  it  a 
bobby,  having  won  four  first  prizes  out  of  ten  lawn 
tennis  tournaments  in  which  he  has  taken  part  ; 
three  prizes  in  running  handicaps ;  three  in  fives 
and  cricket  sweepstakes  at  Eton  ;  and  a  second  for 
figure  skating  when  at  Oxford.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  London  Skating  Club. 

Like  Keith  Falconer,  C.  A.  E.  Pollock,  and  some 
other  well-known  'Varsity  riders,  Mr.  Reynolds  has 
not  allowed  the  pursuit  of  athletics  to  interfere  with 
the  due  exercise  of  his  brain,  and,  when  in  the  6th 
form  at  Eton,  he  won  several  school  prizes.  He  also 
obtained  an  open  Classical  Exhibition  at  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  besides  taking  honours  in  Moderations 
and  a  second  class  in  the  final  school  of  modern 
history.  Those  who  have  perused  this  short  resume 
of  Mr.  Reynolds's  career  since  he  took  to  that  wheel 
in  which  most  of  our  readers  delight,  will,  we  think, 
agree  with  us  that  he  is  an  admirable  example  of 
a  gentleman  amateur — gifted  alike  in  brain  and 
sinews,  and  withal  possessed  of  that  modesty  which 
ensures  an  undivided  admiration  of  his  exceptionally 
prominent  qualities. 


THE  ANNUAL  ENGLISH  TOUR. 


THE  famous  bicycle  tour  of  "the  Fortunate 
Five"  through  England,  in  1880,  was  not 
the  least  important  of  the  many  events 
which  have  made  that  year  a  memorable 
one  in  the  cycling  annals  of  this  country.  Never 
before  had  a  party  been  formed  for  the  sole  and 
express  purpose  of  voyaging,  some  three  thousand 
miles  to  tour  by  cycle  a  thousand  miles  again.  Their 
cordial  reception  at  the  hands  of  our  brother  wheel- 
men of  the  mother  country,  the  banquets  given  in 
their  honour,  and  the  hearty  hospitality  with  which 
they  were  surrounded  during  their  sojourn  on  British 
soil,  must  be  still  fresh  in  the  memories  not  only  of 
the  participants,  but  of  all  American  wheelmen. 

It  was  intended  by  its  projector  that  an  organized 
tour  through  England  should  be  annually  repeated, 
and  that  the  intention  could  have  been  successfully 
carried  out  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  scheme, 
however,  had  one  element  of  weakness,  viz  :  it  con- 
templated tours  on  the  personally  conducted  plan, 
and  when,  in  '81,  the  business  affairs  of  the  projector 
detained  him  in  this  country,  it  was  found  impjssible 
to  procure  a  substitute  with  time  and  means  to  act 
in  his  stead,  so  that  a  large  number  of  riders  were 
disappointed,  and  an  opportunity  for  concerted 
wheel  enjoyment  was  lost.  In  '82  there  was  but 
little,  if  any,  difference  in  the  phase  which  matters 
assumed,  for  although  the  projector  was  fortunate 
enough  to  carry  through  the  tour  in  person,  he  was 
not  able  to  complete  arrangements  for  his  departure 
until  such  a  late  date  that  the  organizing  of  a  party 
of  riders  to  accompany  him  was  out  of  the  question. 
Guided  by  these  experiences  it  is  now  proposed  to 
put  the  plan  of  the  annual  English  tour  in  such  shape 
as  will  ensure  its  accomplishment  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  participants  year  by  year,  mdependent 
of  the  personal  convenience  of  the  projector  or  of 
any  other  one  member  of  the  party. 

To  effect  this,  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  annual  rendezvous  in  England,  at  such  a 
time  and  place  as  would  seem  most  likely  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  a  majority  of  those  American  riders 
who  would  probably  attend,  and  the  arrangement 
beforehand  of  a  tour  of  such  a  description  as  would 
offer  the  most  of  interest  and  enjoyment  to  the  party. 
The  date  and  place  of  meeting  being  determined, 
and  the  rui)  to  follow  being  agreed  on,  all  that  then 
remains  is  for  every  American  rider  who  can  possibly 
do  so,  to  attend  and  lend  his  best  efforts  to  the 
attainment  of  such  success  as  shall  ensure  the  annual 
English  tour  becoming  such  in  fact  and  in  deed,  as 
well  as  in  name  and  intention. 
'  In  detcrniini'^g  Ihi  date  for  a  meeting  of  Amer- 


ican riders  in  England,  such  canvass  of  opinion  as 
has  been  possible  has  convinced  the  projector  that 
no  more  convenient  or  desirable  time  than  the  first 
Monday  in  August  can  be  fixed  upon,  for  not  only 
does  presence  in  England  on  that  date  mean  absence 
from  this  country  during  the  hottest' and  least  ride- 
able  time  in  the  year,  but  it  is  on  that  date  that 
what  is  in  many  respects  the  greatest  bicycling  event 
of  the  world,  the  annual  North  of  England  meet  of 
the  "  Cyclists' Touring  Club"  at  Harrogate,  takes 
place.  For  any  American  rider  who  is  within  ride- 
able  distance  of  Harrogate  on  that  day,  to  be 
absent  from  this  great  annual  gathering  of  wheel- 
men would  be  about  as  unpardonable  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  absence  from  the  great  Springfield  meet, 
in  September,  of  any  Boston  rider  who  could  possi- 
bly attend.  The  place  for  our  annual  English  ren- 
dezvous is  therefore  happily  ready  made  for  us,  and 
that  the  heartiest  of  hearty  British  greetings  await 
those  of  our  riders  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
present,  no  one  who  has  ever  heard  of  the  "  men  o' 
th'  North  "  and  "  the  Harrogate  meet  "  will  doubt. 

The  time  and  place  thus  settled,  the  method  of 
getting  there  and  the  tour  to  follow  are  easy  of  dis- 
position. Already  there  are  either  in  Europe  or  on 
their  way  there  some  fifty  riders  who  have  expressed 
their  intention  of  being  at  Harrogate,  August  6,  and 
who  hope  to  meet  there  a  large  party  of  their  fellow 
countrymen.  Others  with  the  same  intentions  and 
desires  are  leaving  by  nearly  every  steamship,  so 
that  the  prospects  for  a  large  American  representation 
at  the  next  Harrogate  camp  are  already  good. 

The  latest  practicable  date  of  sailing  so  as  to  be 
in  time  for  the  meet  will  be  on  the  21st  July  next, 
and  if  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  applications  a 
party  will  be  formed  to  leave  on  that  date  and  take 
the  voyage  in  company.  No  arrangements  for 
reduced  rates  of  passage  can  this  year  be  made,  as 
the  season  is  already  too  far  advanced,  but  it  will  be 
safe  to  say  that  the  projector,  who  is  an  old  Atlantic 
voyager,  will  see  to  it  that  none  of  those  little 
privileges  which  usually  "  go  by  favour"  are  withheld 
from  the  party. 

In  all  probability  the  party  sailing  on  July  21  will 
spend  the  evening  of  the  31st  on  shore,  and  sleep  in 
Liverpool.  The  ist  of  August  would  then  be  passed 
in  the  same  city,  where  the  magnificent  dock  system 
alone  will  be  found  of  such  interest  that  an  entire 
day  can  be  most  enjoyably  spent  in  inspecting  it, 
and  where  the  wheelmen  can  observe  and  bring 
home  with  them  for  future  reflection  the  fact,  that 
although  in  no  city  in  the  world  is  there  such  an 
enormous   quantity    of  teaming    done,    or  heavie 
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mechandisc  transported  from  place  to  place,  yet 
even  where  the  traffic  is  the  greatest  and  the  loads 
of  merchandise  the  most  ponderous,  the  perfect  road 
bed  stretches  from  kerb  to  kerb  without  a  rut  or 
depression  to  disfigure  it.  One  unbroken  surface 
which,  although  laid  in  what  we  here  call  Belgian 
block,  is  so  exquisitely  made,  and  so  carefully 
repaired,  that  no  rider  dreams  of  dismounting  in 
Liverpool,  but  even  on  the  light  English  machine 
rides  all  over  its  streets  in  comparative  comfort. 
When  we  contrast  this  with  the  state  of  the  streets 
in  New  York  City,  for  instance,  the  comparison  is 
not  pleasant,  but  it  is  probably  the  young  wheelmen 
of  to-day  on  whom  is  to  devolve  the  duty  of  seeing 
to  it  that,  whether  as  to  perfect  roadways  or  as  to 
less  important  aids  and  adjuncts  to  civilisation  and 
pri)gress,  it  is  the  true  policy  of  this  great  country  to 
lead  rather  than  to  follow. 

But  to  return  to  the  tour.  On  the  and  of  August 
the  party  will  take  the  train  from  Liverpool  to 
Bradford,  where  they  will  find  quarters  at  the 
Alexandra  Hotel  reserved  for  them.  Those  who 
have  brought  machines  with  them  will  here  uncrate 
them,  and  those  who  have  not  will,  if  they  have  been 
wise  enough  to  order  ahead,  find  their  new  machines 
here  awaiting  them.  The  3rd  of  August  will  be 
J  a.sed  in  the  same  city,  and  on  the  4th  the  wheels 
will  be  mounted  and  the  run  to  Harrogate  (20  miles) 
will  pleasantly  open  the  wheel  portion  of  the  tour. 
The  start  will  be  timed  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  camp 
and  take  possession  of  the  tents  assigned  to  the  party 
before  the  bugle  call  for  tea. 

The  5th  will  be  passed  in  camp,  and  on  the  6th 
tlie  party,  which  will  be  by  then  reinforced  by  the 
riders  before  referred  to,  will  take  part  in  the  parade, 
to  which  about  a  thousand  wheels  are  expected. 
The  races  and  sports  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
festivities  in  the  evening  will  pleasantly  wind  up  the 
day. 

On  the  7th  the  party  will  start  for  Coventry,  run- 
ning that  day  as  far  as  Leeds,  18  miles;  on  the  8th 
to  Wakefield,  10  miles  ;  gth,  Sheffield,  24  miles  ;  loth, 
Mansfield,  20  miles;  nth,  Nottingham,  15  miles; 
12th,  Derby,  15  miles;  13th,  Leicester,  30  miles; 
14th,  Nuneaton,  18  miles;  and  15th,  Coventry,  10 
miles. 

This  will  terminate  the  tour  proper,  but  after  a 
few  days  spent  in  inspecting  the  great  bicycle  and 
tricycle  factories  of  Messrs.  Bayliss,  Thomas  &  Co., 
and  others  at  Coventry,  and  in  excursions  to 
Kenihvorth,  Warwick,  and  other  places  of  interest; 
it  may  perhaps  please  some  to  take  the  ran  over  the 


100  miles  of  excellent  roadway  which  stretches  from 
that  city  to  London,  and  as  each  member  of  the 
party  should  by  that  time  be  in  best  physical  con- 
dition, the  covering  of  the  distance  in  a  single  day 
will  be  both  practicable  and  enjoyable.  In  whatever 
way  the  intervening  time  may  be  spent  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  embark  at  Liverpool  for  the  return 
voyage  until  September  5,  in  order  to  arrive  home 
in  ample  season  for  attending  the  great  Springfield 
Meet  of  September  18  and  following  days,  when  a 
re-union  of  the  Harrogate  party  will  it  is  hoped  take 
place. 

In  the  item  of  expenditure  the  '83  tour  will  have 
nothing  ot  advantage  to  offer,  except  that  as  each 
member  will  doubtless  be  or  become  a  member  of 
the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club,  the  usual  reduction  in 
the  hotel  rates  will  be  available. 

For  the  '84  tour  it  is  hoped  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  names  will  be  secured  early  enough  to  enable 
the  projector  to  obtain  the  same  reduction  in  steam- 
ship rates  that  he  did  in  1880.  On  this  occasion 
each  will  govern  his  own  expenditure  according  to 
his  means  and  inclination.  The  pi"ice  of  the  steam- 
ship ticket,  first  cabin,  to  Liverpool  and  I'eturn  will 
be  from  I115  to  $175,  according  to  location  of  state- 
room etc.  What  may  be  termed  the  "  subsistence  " 
expenses  while  on  the  tour  in  England  will  amount 
to  about  $3.00  per  day,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
railway  fare  from  Liverpool  to  Bradford,  and  from 
Coventry  or  London  to  Liverpool,  as  well  as  such 
margin  as  each  may  think  prudent  for  "  sundries." 
This  latter  item,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  may 
easily  be  made  when  on  foreign  travel  to  assume 
large  proportions,  but  if  reasonable  economy  is 
practised  and  extravagant  outlay  avoided,  it  will  be 
safe  for  a  member  of  the  party  to  reckon  that  he 
can  leave  here  July  21,  follow  the  programme  herein 
outlined,  and  return  by  the  steamship  sailing  from 
Liverpool,  September  5,  at  a  total  expenditure  not 
exceeding  four  hundred  dollars.  Those  who  return 
prior  to  the  above  date  will  of  course  reduce  their 
expenditure  proportionately. 

In  conclusion  the  trip  here  outlined  will  afford  to 
American  wheelmen  fully  as  much  healthful  enjoy- 
ment as  could  well  be  compassed  in  the  time,  and 
its  annual  repetition  should  command  their  hearty 
support.  Those  who  desire  further  information 
should  send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  to  the 
U.S.  Chief  Consul  of  the  C.T.C., 
Mk.  Fkank  W.  Weston, 

Savin  Hill,  Boston,  Mass. 


IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  DOVE. 


>HE  account  of  my  first  journey  on  wheels 
will  not  disclose  anything  startling  in  the 
way  of  "  fast "  records,  but  rather  to  the 
contrary,  seeing  the  distance  was  only 
twelve  miles,  and  I  was  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
reaching  my  destination  and  something  like  four 
hours  in  returning.  But  then,  you  see,  I  was  out 
for  pleasure,  and  not  for  the  purpose  ot  making 
a  "  record  "'  in  order  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  tri- 
cycling world.  If  I  could  only  be  assured  that  the 
reader  could  obtain  as  much  pleasure  in  the  perusal 
of  this  hurried  sketch  as  the  writer  had  on  the  occa- 
sion of  which  I  am  writing,  my  pen  would  not  have 
been  taken  up  in  vain. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore — as  the  parsons  say — 
al'ow  me  to  say  that  I  ride  a  "  Cheylesmore"  (48in., 
geared  level),  and  although  I  have  tried  other  ma- 
chines I  would  not  exchange  any  of  them  for  my 
own  on  any  consideration  whatever.  I  feel  certain 
of  this,  that  the  "  Cheylesmore  "  machine  is  the 
prettiest  tricycle  made,  and  the  workmanship  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  The  clutch  action,  which  some 
"  funny  people"  consider  a  drawback,  I  find  charm- 
ing.   But  enough  about  the  machine  for  the  present. 

I  have  taken  to  tricycling  within  the  last  two 
months,  and  should  almost  as  soon  think  of  going 
without  my  supper  as  without  my  evening  run. 

I  started  punctually  from  Uttoxeter  at  8  o'clock 
a.m.,  after  partaking  of  a  substantial  breakfast  of 
ham  and  eggs,  and  I  would  strongly  advise  all 
novices  to  do  likewise  before  going  for  a  "  spin,"  as 
riding  on  an  empty  stomach  is  by  no  means 
enjoyable. 

The  weather  was  in  one  of  her  "womanish" 
moods — I  mean  fickle — (pardon  me,  O  ye  fair  sex  !) 
not  knowing  w^hether  to  rain  or  let  it  alone.  How- 
ever, I  just  snapped  my  fingers  at  Madame  le 
Weather,  and  took  with  me  my  mackintosh,  and 
when  she  saw  I  did  not  care  whether  she  rained  or 
not  she  kept  her  water  to  herself,  bearing  malice 
towards  me,  however,  all  the  day  by  looking  exceed- 
ingly "  black."  After  a  bit,  however,  the  sun  came 
out,  and  then  her  sullenness  departed.  By  this 
time  I  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Dove,  and  riding  over 
classic  ground.  Here  years  ago  might  have  been  seen 
the  jolly  figure  of  the  immortal  Izaak  Walton,  rod 
in  hand,  whipping  the  laughing  merry  Dove  with 
his  deadly  flies. 

And  now  we  have  reached  Ellastone.  There  in 
the  distance  is  the  Dove,  winding  his  way  and 
sparkling  in  the  golden  sunlight.  Over  there  are 
the  Weaver  Hills,  looking  solemn  and  gigantic,  like 
ancient  Sinai.    Fancy  could  soon  picture  the  motley 


tribe  of  the  Israelites  waiting  at  the  base  while  their 
leader,  Moses,  was  receiving  the  Divine  law,  ell- 
sconced  with  clouds.  How  quiet  the  country  is  ! 
Not  a  sound  to  be  heard  save  the  singing  of  birds 
and  the  bleating  of  lambs.  How  lovely  everything 
is  looking,  too.  An  adjoining  wood  is  filled  with 
ferns  and  bluebells  and  sweet -smelling  flowers, 
known  to  few  by  sight  and  less  by  name.  Suppose 
we  dismount  for  a  few  minutes,  and  take  a  seat  here 
on  this  stone  wall.  Ah  !  a  pipe,  of  course,  will  assist 
my  thoughts  and  rob  me  of  my  loneliness. 

Amongst  such  scenery  as  this  was  laid  the  plot  of 
"  Adam  Bede,"  and  many  happy  hours  did  George 
Eliot  spend  amongst  these  hills. 

It  is  time,  however,  now  for  me  to  remount.  But 
I  am  beginning  to  feel  somewhat  thirsty.  There's 
an  inn  close  to,  I'll  knock.  Now,  what  shall  I  have? 
Some  cyclists  recommend  cold  tea.  Bah  !  milk 
would  be  better.  Then,  milk  would  be  cold ; 
besides,  would  it  not  be  insulting  my  host  to  ask 
for  milk  ?  An  evil  voice  within  said,  "  Why  not  rum 
and  milk  ?  "  Oh  !  ye  blue  ribbonites,  you  may  well 
shake  your  heads  and  begin  to  reflect  whether  it 
will  be  safe  to  read  any  further,  for  I  listened  to 
the  evil  voice  and  '^  fell  " — or  rather  the  rum  and 
milk  fell  in  delicious  drops  down  my  parched 
throat.  It  was  served  by  a  pretty  country  maid 
with  such  black  sparkling  eyes  that  for  the  moment 
I  thought  she  must  be  a  goddess  sent  by  Juno  with 
nectar  from  the  royal  board.  And  now  I  came  to 
a  long  winding  hill  called  Calwich  Bank — bank, 
indeed  ! — to  the  which  I  thought  there  was  of  a 
truth  no  top.  And  then,  when  I  did  get  to  the 
summit,  I  came  to  such  a  long  steep  descent  that  I 
really  gave  myself  up  for  lost  on  two  or  three 
occasions. 

And  now  a  spin  of  a  few  miles  along  some  real 
English  lanes,  past  odd-looking  farmhouses,  laugh- 
ing country  maids,  who  popped  their  heads  out 
along  the  way  as  I  rushed  past  them  at  so  quick  a 
rate  that  I  had  not  even  time  to  throw  the  poor 
darlings  a  kiss. 

And  soon  I  was  in  Ashburne.  A  good  wash  and 
brush  down,  and  soon  the  merry  Ashburne  bells — 
which  Tommy  Moore,  the  poet,  wrote  of  so  sweetly — 
called  me  to  my  devotions. 

Ashburne  Church — which  has  just  been  restored — 
is  without  doubt  the  prettiest  church  in  the  whole 
diocese  of  Lichfield.  It  is  cruciform  in  shape,  and 
is  as  pretty  in  the  interior  as  the  exterior.  Beautiful 
stained  glass  windows,  curious  epitaphs  on  brass 
plates  on  monuments,  and  interesting  sculptured 
figures  of  bygone  knights  and  wives  in  the  attitude 
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of  prayer,  are  all  interesting,  and  my  pen  itches  to 
stop  and  chronicle  some  interesting  episodes  in 
their  lives;  but  the  Editor  shakes  his  head  officially, 
and  says  in  a  solemn  voice,  "  Not  room  !  "  So 
please  blame  him,  and  not  me.  The  service  is  High 
Church  and  was  well  rendered,  and  the  congrega- 
tion was  large. 

A  good  dinner,  half-an-hour's  rest,  a  short  ride 
with  a  friend-cyclist,  an  enjoyable  tea,  a  smoke,  and 
then  home.  I  returned  through  Mappleton,  on  the 
way  to  Dovedale — through  Oakover  Park,  where  the 


deer  are  chasing  one  another  in  merry  sport — and 
then  back  by  the  same  way  as  I  came. 

In  descending  a  steep  hill  my  hat  blew  off,  which 
caused  a  party  of  girls  who  were  sitting  on  the  bank 
to  set  up  a  hearty  laugh ;  and  very  foolish  I  looked, 
as  I  had  to  dismount  and  return  for  my  cliapeau. 

A  good  warm  bath  on  my  reaching  home,  followed 
by  a  good  warm  supper,  contributed  to  my  happi- 
ness, and  I  felt  satisfied  with  things  generally  when, 
an  hour  afterwards,  I  lay  under  the  cool  sheets. 

"  Sr.  George." 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  JERSEY  B.C. 

CoaiposeJ  aud  djdicateJ  to  the  6ffi3er3  aad  members  of  tho  Jersey  Bicycle  Club,  by  one  of  their  number,  on  the  occasion  of 

the  Annual  Dinner. 


Tune  : — •'Jolly  Dogs  :  or  Slap,  Bang!  Here  ive  an  again. 


THE  "  Bicycle  "  will  be  my  theme, 
The  topic  of  my  song  ; 
And  with  its  riding  joys,  will  teem 
These  verses,  loud  and  long. 
For  who  has  been  upon  the  wheel. 
And  did  not  feel 
He  had  to  deal 
With  a  machine  that  wants  some  skill 
To  save  from  tricksome  spill  ? 

Chorus : 
Blow  the  horn  !   Mount  the  step  ! 
Jump  in  saddle  !   Push  the  treadle  ! 
Off"  we  fly  !  On  wheels  high, 
Giving  everything  the  go-by  ; 
Hi !  boys !  who  so  blithe  as  we  ? 
Who  so  gay  and  free 
When  on  the  steed  ? 
Hi!  boys!  ply  with  sturdy  thigh 

This  horse  of  iron  breed. 
When  the  young  tyro's  learnt  to  ride 

These  wheels  that  lack  support. 
He  slJims  through  all  the  country  side 

Enjbying  the  rare  sport ; 

For  he  flies  up  and  down  the  hills, 

Past  running  rills, 

And  sunny  dales  ; 

Through  verdant  vales  his  sweet  bell  rings 

And  as  he  goes  he  sings 

Blow  the  horn,  tkc. 
Anon — he  finds  out  what  a  treat 

Is  company  in  riding, 
So  joins  our  club — attends  a  meet — • 

We  start — carefully  guiding 
Our  noiseless  wheels  up  and  down  hills. 
Past  babbling  rills, 
.■\nd  pleasant  dales  ; 


Through  smiling  vales  the  echoes  ring 
With  these  words,  as  we  sing 
Blow  the  horn,  &c. 
Thus  through  the  day,  we  wend  our  way, 

And  run  the  land  all  over. 
Till  in  the  West,  when  sinks  to  rest 

The  sun,  we  stop  our  rover  ; 
And  at  some  good  old  hostel,  we 
Put  up  for  tea. 
And  then  with  glee. 
After  repast,  the  stay  prolong 
With  merry  jest  and  song. 
Blow  the  horn,  &c. 

Meanwhile  night  comes  ;  o'er  hill  and  plain 

Its  shades  are  fast  descending. 
When  wand'rers  in  some  country  lane 

See  down  the  roadway  wending 
Flick'ring  lights,  and  with  them  blending 
Bells  ne'er  ending 
Their  sweet  tones. 
And  as  we  wheel  past  on  our  way 
They  hear  this  ringing  lay  : 
Blow  the  horn,  &c. 

Ad  Libitum. 

Then  three  cheers  for  our  noble  sport, 

For  our  Club  three  cheers  more, 
In  this  isle  may  it  have  support 
F"rom  near  to  farthest  shore  ; 
And  for  our  patrons  three  cheers  to  j. 
Our  Captain  ;  Sub. ; 
And  I'm  sure  you 
Will  give  three  ringers,  loud  and  rare, 
For  C.  the  Secretaire. 

Blow  the  horn,  &c. 

Chas.  Le  Sueuk. 


A  RUINOUS  RIDE. 


NOT  ruinous  from  any  irreparable  disaster  to 
either  riders  or  machines  ridden,  but  from 
the  profuse  number,  and  profound  interest 
to  the  archaeological  student,  of  the  ruins 
visited.  Ruins  where  men  have  lived  whose  names 
have  blazed  in  the  grandest  pages  of  histoi^y,  and  in 
the  brightest  records  of  litei^ature  ;  where  shattered 
battlements,  crumbling  ivy-clad  walls,  and  lofty 
windows  still  bear  mute  testimony  to  past  magnifi- 
cence. Castles,  abbeys,  churches  and  manors — 
every  one  with  its  story  of  illustrious  men,  and  every 
r. lined  hall  or  every  grass-grown  court-yard  of  which 
has  been  the  scene  of  famous  doings  in  olden  times. 
All  these  mournful  relics  of  an  epoch  whose  monu- 
ments were  erected  with  no  niggard  hand,  and  whose 
annals  were  written  m  everlasting  memorials,  are 
lying  on  every  hand  through  County  Meath.  Trim, 
the  capital  of  the  county,  contains  in  itself,  and 
within  a  few  miles  radius,  an  extraordinary  number 
of  these  momentos  of  by-gone  days,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pei'fect  examples  they  afford  of  the 
architecture  of  different  periods,  in  many  instances 
possess  the  additional  interest  of  association  with 
well-known  historical  events.  A  short  sketch  of  a 
day's  ride  through  this  neighbourhood  may  there- 
fore be  agreeable  to  readers  of  the  "Wheel  World." 
On  a  pleasant  breezy  day,  with  dry  roads  and  a 

bright   sun,   P and  myself  left  Trim  for  our 

ruinous  ride.  Before  starting,  however,  we  had 
spent  an  hour  looking  over  King  John's  Castle,  which 
is  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Boyne,  and 
quite  close  to  the  town.  It  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  strongholds  in  Ireland,  and  must 
have  been  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  2,000 
men.  The  works  consisted  of  a  triangular  walled 
enclosure,  defended  by  circular  flanking  towers,  and 
an  inner  keep.  The  gate  towers  are  of  larger 
dimensions  than  the  others,  and  are  in  good  pre- 
servation, the  grooves  for  the  portcullis  being  very 
perfect.  The  entire  circumference  of  the  castle 
wall  is  486  yards,  in  which  there  are  in  all  ten  flank- 
ing towers,  including  those  at  the  gates.  In  the  Inner 
Keep  the  walls  ai-e,  with  the  exception  of  one  tower,  or 
wing,  in  fair  preservation,  as  is  also  the  staircase  by 
which  access  is  gained  to  the  topmost  turret.  The 
castle  was  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  it  was 
several  times  besieged  and  repaired,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  present  building  is  of  a  later  date. 
Across  the  river  is  the  Yellow  Steeple,  a  solitary 
tower,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  once  beautiful 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary's.  Its  great  height,  125  feet, 
renders  it  visible  for  many  miles  around,  while  a  few- 
hundred  yards   down  the  river  there    are    yet    two 


other  beautiful  and  extensive  ruins  which,  with  thise 
mentioned,  form  a  group,  the  interest  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate. 

Taking  a  Southern  direction,  we  rode  quietly  tor 
a  couple  of  miles,  discussing  the  buildings  we  had 
just  been  admiring,  and  those  which  we  proposed 
visiting.  The  roads  in  Meath  are  so  absolutely  level 
there  is  little  to  interrupt  the  discussion  of  any 
matter  ;  hills,  as  a  rule,  rather  mar  the  most  icstruc- 
tive  conversation,  provided  the  instructor  is  travelling 
on  a  bicycle  as  well  as  the  person  instructed.  The 
cottage  which  tradition  and  the  ordnance  map  de- 
clare to  have  been  the  residence  of  Stella  we  found 
on  this  road,  and  a  little  further  on  the  single  wall 
which  is  the  i^emains  of  Dean  Swift's  house.  The 
famous  wall  has  a  modern  legend,  which  is  locally  as 
well  known  as  the  piteous  story  of  Stella's  life.  It 
runs  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

A  wandering  artist,  possessed  of  large  portfolios 
and  much  appurtenance  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
art,  came  to  Trim  to  sketch  the  various  lionsi  In 
the  evenings,  on  his  return  to  his  hotel,  he  was  wont 
to  preside  at  a  no  inhospitable  board,  and  was 
deservedly  popular  among  the  habitues.  After  a 
prolonged  stay,  the  only  object  which  remained 
unlimned  was  Stella's  well.  Loaded  with  all  his 
paraphernalia,  he  set  forth  early  one  morning  to 
add  the  last  item  to  his  collection  ;  but  to  the 
surprise  of  his  expectant  circle  he  returned  not. 
Conjecture  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  fate, 
otherwise  than  by  the  unhappy  conclusion  that  he 
was  drowned  in  the  romantic  well.  The  hotel- 
keeper  still  waits  on,  hopes  on,  for  some  practical 
token  that  a,  perhaps,  brilliant  career  was  not  thus 
suddenly  cut  short.  The  relatives  of  the  youth  have 
never  inquired  for  either  his  person  or  his  bill. 

A  pleasant  ride  of  a  few  miles  through  the  rich 
pasture  lands  of  Meath,  whei^e  wealth  has  increased 
and  men  have  decayed  in  the  most  complete  manner 
brought  us  to  the  village  of  Rathmotyon.  Like 
Summerhill,  two  miles  distant,  it  forms  a  surprising 
contrast  to  villages  of  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
Cleanliness,  loneliness,  and  comfort,  instead  of  dirt, 
frolic,  and  poverty — half  a  dozen  pretty  cottages,  in- 
stead of  half  a  hundred  wretched  ones— a  few  well- 
dressed  children  round  the  doors  gravely  indifferent 
to  the  passing  cyclist,  instead  of  a  score  of  ragged 
yelling  urchins  to  whom  the  wheelman  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever. 

Passing  through  Summerhill,  the  noble  mansion 
where  the  Empress  of  Austria  resided  while  hunting 
with  the  Meath  hounds  is  worth  inspection  before 
turning  back  again  towards  Daugan  Castle,  tl.e  birth- 
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place  of  tlie  Diike  of  Welliiij;ton.  We  drojipcd  off 
opposite  the  hall  door,  or  rather  what  had  heen  the 
door  when  Arthur  Wellesley  lived  within  those  rained 
walls.  The  castle  never  can  have  been  extensive, 
and  it  is  now  a  ruin  as  complete,  and  desolate,  and 
deserted  as  any  of  the  Mediaeval  structures  with 
which  this  county  abounds.  Strollinjj  through  the 
melancholy  place,  we  tried  to  fancy  ourselves  a 
century  or  so  back  in  the  past,  when  the  lad  played 
on  the  now  neglected  lawn,  who  was  destined  in 
good  time  to  fight  single-handed  the  Conqueror  of 
Europe,  and  make  the  great  manslayer  bite  the  dust. 

P ,  whose  literary  taste  is  considerable,  struck 

n  appropriately  : — 

"  Hark  !  from  you  stately  ranks  what  laughter  ring-i, 

Minghng  wild  mirth  with  war's  stern  minstrelsy, 
His  jest  while  each  blithe  comrade  round  him  lliogs. 

And  moves  to  death  with  military  glee: 
Boast  Eriu  ;  boast,  boast  them  !  tameless,  frank,  and 
free, 

In  kindness  warm,  and  tierce  iu  danger  known, 
Rough  Nature's  chil.Iren,  humorous  as  she. 

And  Hk,  yon  chieflaiu — strike  the  proudest  tone 
Of  thy  bold  hat-p,  greea  Isle  !— the  Hero  is  thine  own." 

Resuming  our  ride,  speculation  naturally  followed 
as -to  whether  the  Hero  was  quite  as  proud  of  us  as 
we  of  him  ;  rumour  says  not,  but  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  no  more  definite  conclusion  was  arrived  at 
than  that  it  was  curious  how  so  many  celebrated 
Englishmen  were  Irishmen — this,  it  will  be  readily 
admitted,  was  a  very  proper  and  Irish  observation. 

The  only  hill  worthy  of  the  name  was  presently 
reached,  and  when  we  had  enjoyed  a  quick  run  down 
the  further  side  of  the  inchne  we  swerved  to  the 
right  and  had  a  charming  road  for  half  a  dozen 
miles.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  way  the  trees 
almost  met  overhead,  and  the  afternoon  being  rather 
warm  the  cool  shade  was  most  enjoyable.  Both 
pink  and  white  varieties  of  the  hawthorn  were  in  full 
blossom,  so  our  ways  were  ways  of  pleasantness. 
The  drawback,  however,  which  everything  mundane 
is  supposed  to  have  was  not  wanting,  and  I  confess 
that,  while  delighted  with  the  ride,  I  would  have 
liked  more  variety  of  scene — the  average  Meath 
landscape  is  bounded  by  the  nearest  hedge. 

Bective  Abbey  was  the  next  dismount.  The  ruin 
is  in  fair  preservation,  and  the  building,  with  the 
grace  of  an  Abbey  and  the  strength  of  a  fortress,  is 
ot  large  dimensions.  The  cloisters,  cells,  and  store- 
houses are  still  perfect,  though  the  hand  of  time  has 
dealt  heavily  with  some  of  the  outer  walls.  Turning 
from  the  cloisters,  a  pleasant  pic-nic  party  was  dis- 
covered, who,  whatever  their  reverence  for  the  past 
may  be.had  evidently  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  joys  of 
the  present.  Hospitality  being  the  order  of  the  day, 
with  cold  mutton  and  champagne,  we  envied  never  a 


mailed  knight,  nor  hooded  monk,  who  trod  the  halls 
of  Bective.  Being  unintroduced  strangers,  our  con- 
versation was  limited  to  our  host,  a  tall  military- 
looking  fellow,  with  a  long  moustache,  and  a 
predilection  for  strong  waters.  Lookers-on  invari- 
ably see  most  of  the  game,  and,  while  discussing  the 
satisfactory  repast,  I  derived  some  amusement  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  attentions  paid  by  an 
elderly  gentleman  to  a  lady  in  the  party.  The  said 
gentleman,  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  devoir,  re- 
tired in  confusion  on  the  least  notice  being  directed 
towards  him  by  the  company,  and  proceeded  incon- 
tinently to  help  himself  to  salt  with  a  salad  spoon. 
The  action  must  have  been  suggested  by  a  strategic 
idea  of  covering  his  retreat,  for  his  plate  was  already 
covered  with  the  ingredient,  a  large  parcel  of  which 
was  beside  him,  and  the  salad  spoon  was  the  only 
convenient  utensil  for  its  transference. 

Having  ascertained  the  way  to  the  Hill  of  Tara, 
and  learned,  with  pleasure,  that  it  was  only  five  or 
six  miles  distant,  we  again  mounted  our  wheels  and 
rode  briskly  on,  as  the  evening  was  wearing  away. 
We  arrived  about  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  and, 
but  for  the  opportune  time  of  our  coming,  I  fear  the 
famous  hill  would  have  been  disappointing ;  for  in 
this  instance  past  glories  have  left  no  trace  behind 
to  mark  what  was,  but  is  not.  The  "  chiefs  and 
ladies  bright,"  for  whom  the  harp  of  Tara  once 
"  the  soul  of  music  shed,"  have  no  more  material 
monument  than  the  sweet  ballad  gives;  perhaps 
they  could  have  no  more  lasting  one.  Of  course  the 
Irish  kings  were  crowned  on  Tara,  but  where,  in- 
deed, were  not  the  Irish  kings  crowned  ?  The  hills, 
raths,  &c.,  where  Irish  kings  were  crowned  are  like 
the  concluding  paragraph  in  an  auctioneer's  adver- 
tisement— too  numerous  to  mention.  The  guide 
pointed  out  to  us  a  certain  stone  which  he  avers  is 
the  real  stone  of  destiny,  the  counterfeit  of  which  is 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Not  being  aware  which 
really  is  the  proper  stone,  we  offered  no  contradic- 
tion. 

When  we  were  just  leaving  Tara  the  sun  was 
about  to  set.  What  a  glorious  sunset !  Great 
fleecy  clouds  were  piled  bank  on  bank  in  places, 
while  elsewhere  tiny  streaks  only  spanned  the  deep 
blue  of  the  sky.  As  the  sun  grew  nearer  the  horizon, 
the  bright  red  rays  lit  up  cloud  after  cloud  with 
blazing  colour  till  the  whole  heavens  were  illumin- 
ated. Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  shades,  every 
instant  changing  the  tint  of  the  gorgeous  clouds, 
and  every  instant  the  whole  scene  below  changing 
with  the  fading  light ;  new  objects  being  struck  by 
the  slanting  rays,  while  others  which  a  moment  be- 
fore had  shone  with  brilliant  lustre  passed  softly 
into  the  gathering  gloom.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
sunsets    have    been     described    before    in    almost 
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identical  terms,  but  the  magnificent  reality  never 
pills,  and  the  fortunate  hour  of  our  visit  to  the  Hill 
of  Tara  lends  it  a  pleasant  association,  and  identifies 
it  with  the  grandest  sunset  I  ever  saw. 

Eight  miles  ot  a  quiet  trundle  in  the  twilight 
brought  us  back  to  Trim.  The  total  number  of 
miles  covered  did  not  exceed  30 ;  but  we  made  so 


many  breaks  in  our  journey  that  a  comfortable  feel- 
ing of  fatigue  was  admitted  by  both.  I  have  not,  of 
course,  attempted  to  give  a  detailed  description  of 
the  places  mentioned,  but  merely  an  outline,  which 
at  some  time  may  be  of  use  to  a  passing  cyclist. 

R.  Cromie. 


MAGGIE. 
A   Sto}y  in  Three  Chapters,  by  Phillip  Dacre. 


Chattick  I. 

'  Whoever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ?" 

— vis  you  nice  it. 


I   N  a  fine  old  house,  situated  a  little  way  outside 
I       the   pleasant    country   town    of    Midborough, 
K.     lived  Frank  Hardy.    Strong  and  healthy,  fond 
of  outdoor  sports,  and  with  a  keen  taste  for 
country  scenery,  it  followed  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  that  Frank,  having  once  tasted  of  the  joys  of 
cycling,  should  become  an  ardent  wheelman.     And 
an  ardent  wheelman  he  was.     For  fifty  miles  round 
Midborough  there  could  scarcely  have  been  found  a 
view  of  hill  and  dale,  tree  and  cottage,  which  he 
knew  not ;  nor  a  road  or  lane  which   had  not  heard 
the  whirr  of  his  wheel  and  the   music  of  his   bell ; 
and  never  was  he  so  happy  as  when  astride  his  well- 
beloved  bicycle,  with  a  good  stretch  of  road  ahead. 

One  lovely  July  morning,  it  so  happened  that 
Frank  awoke  from  his  slumbers  soon  after  four 
o'clock,  which  event  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that,  the  bUnd  having  been  left  up  over  night,  a 
glorious  flood  of  sunshine  was  streaming  through  the 
bedroom  window  right  on  to  his  bed — a  circumstance 
which  soon  impressed  itself  on  his  still  drowsy 
senses.  "  By  George,"  he  exclaimed,  sitting  up,  and 
blinking  his  eyes,  "  what  a  morning  for  a  ride  !  "  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  kicked  oft  the  bed- 
clothes, and  turning  an  extraordinary  kind  of  antic 
landed  on  his  feet  at  the  bedside.  The  invigorating 
"  matutinal  tub  "  process  performed,  he  soon  arrayed 
himself  in  his  bicycling  clothes,  and  then,  softly 
opening  the  bedroom  door,  he  prepared  to  descend 
without  disturbing  the  slumbers  of  the  household. 
Glancing  at  a  tall  "  grandfather's "  clock,  which 
stood  in  a  corner  of  the  landing  and  alone  broke  the 
morning  stillness  of  the  old  house  with  its  solemn 
ticking,  he  stole  on  tiptoe  across  the  lobby,  and 
stepping  as  lightly  and  gently  as  possible  down  the 
stairs — which,  nevertheless,  gave  forth  several  fear- 
ful cracks — made  his  way  into  the  kitchen,  and  un- 
fastening the  door,  stepped  out  into  the  cold  morn- 
ing air.  Ten  minutes  later,  he  was  trundling  merrily 
along  the  old  coach  road  running  from  Midborough 
to  AUwell. 


It  was,  indeed,  just  the  morning  for  a  ride.  The 
country  all  round  lay  bathed  in  a  flood  of  bright 
sunshine ;  the  dew  sparkled  and  glittered  on  the 
grass  and  hedgerows  ;  and  the  fresh  morning  air, 
redolent  with  the  scent  of  new-mown  hay,  was  alive 
with  the  music  of  the  birds  as  they  carolled  forth 
their  songs  of  praise  from  every  copse  and  tree. 

Through  many  a  mile  of  beautiful  country  did 
Frank  ride  that  morning  :  now  spinning  along  a 
broad  smooth  road,  and  now  rolling  down  some 
narrow  shady  lane  until,  finding  it  was  after  six 
o'clock,  he  bethought  him  it  was  time  to  be  making 
for  home.  Following  a  windmg  road  for  a  couple  of 
mil^s,  he  presently  got  into  the  Midborough  Road 
again,  and  passing  through  the  pretty  village  of 
Norton,  had  settled  down  at  a  steady  pace  for  the 
straight  run  home,  when  he  met  with  a  little  adven- 
ture, but  for  which  this  veracious  history  might 
never  have  been  written.  A  mile  out  of  Norton,  he 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  young  girl  was  run- 
ning quickly  along  the  road  a  few  hundred  yards 
ahead  of  him.  Now  it  is  remarkable  how,  after 
riding  mile  after  mile  without  scarcely  meeting  a 
soul,  the  attention  of  the  solitary  cyclist  is  arrested 
by  any  little  incident  on  the  road  ;  and  as  Frank 
watched  the  neat  figure  of  the  girl  tripping  along 
in  front  of  him,  his  curiosity  became  considerably 
aroused  as  to  what  could  bring  her  there  so  early, 
and  in  such  haste. 

Fast  as  he  was  riding,  it  was  some  few  moments 
before  he  overtook  her.  As  he  passed,  he  noticed 
she  seemed  quite  exhausted,  and  glanced  at  him  in 
an  imploring,  envious  way  that  completely  puzzled 
him.  "  H'm,  its  strange,  very  strange,  '  he  said  to 
himself,  slowing  up,  "  she  seems  to  be  in  trouble  ;  I 
might  be  of  use  ;  let's  try."  So  saying  he  dis- 
mounted, and  as  she  came  up  inquired  if  anything 
was  the  matter. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  she  cried  breathlessly,  "  my  little 
brother's  been  so  ill  all  night,  and  I'm  going  to  fetch 
Dr.  Jones  from  Witley." 
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"Why,  Witley  is  more  than  two  miles  from  here." 

"  Yes,  but  it's  so  early  we  couldn't  get  anyone  to 
go,  and  he's  been  so  ill  I  was " 

"Well,  look  here,"  broke  in  Frank,  "you  go  back 
and  look  after  the  little  chap,  and  I'll  soon  hunt  the 
doctor  up.     Does  he  know  where  you  live  ?" 

"Oh,  sir,  if  you  would,"  she  said,  looking  up  at 
him  gratefully,  "  it's  Mr.  Gardner's,  at  Norton,  the 
grocer's  shop  at  the  corner  going  to  AUwell." 

"All  right,"  said  Frank,  "  he'll  soon  be  there  ; 
good-bye  !"  and  jumping  on  his  bicycle  he  set  off  at 
a  brisk  pace  for  Witley,  thinking  all  the  way  he  had 
never  seen  a  prettier  face  than  the  one  he  had  just 
been  gazing  at. 

He  soon  covered  the  two  miles  to  Witley,  and 
having  found  the  doctor's  house,  and  delivered  his 
message,  he  struck  into  a  lane,  and  once  more  re- 
gaining the  Midborough  Road,  by  dint  of  smart 
riding  reached  home  in  time  for  breakfast,  which  he 
attacked  with  a  degree  of  energy  peculiar  to  cyclists 
who  take  early  morning  runs. 

A  week  went  by,  but  not  a  day  passed  without 
Frank  Hardy  thinking  a  good  deal  about  a  certain 
oval  girlish  face,  with  large  grey  pleading  eyes,  a 
rosebud  of  a  mouth,  and  soft  peachy-like  cheeks. 
Now  Frank,  although  he  held  the  fair  sex  in  great 
respect,  was  not  at  all  "  a  lady's  man  ;"  on  the  con- 
trary, as  far  as  the  rules  of  common  politeness  would 
permit,  he  generally — as  he  expressed  it — "steered 
clear  of  the  women  ;"  and  such  young  men,  as  a 
rule,  are  always  the  more  susceptible  when  assailed 
by  the  shafts  of  the  wicked  little  god.  He  had  never 
been  in  love,  and  could  not  at  all  make  out  how  it  was 
the  face  of  the  grocer's  little  daughter  was  always 
coming  before  him,  and  that  he  should  think  so 
much  about  her  and  yet  not  have  been  in  the  least 
impressed  by  any  of  the  very  desirable  young  ladies  he 
knew  at  Midboi^ough.  At  first  he  tried  to  forget  all 
about  the  matter,  but  soon  found  that  to  be  im- 
possible ;  and  at  last,  after  much  deliberation  and 
mental  perturbation,  he  reasoned  himself  into  the 
belief  that  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  go  and 
see  her  again,  "  because,  "  argued  he  to  himself, 
"  she  will  be  sure  not  to  look  so  pretty  as  I  thought 
she  did  that  morning,  when  she  was  in  trouble,  and 
then  I  shall  undeceive  myself  and  be  able  to  forget 
her,  and  so  the  thing  will  end."     Poor  Frank  ! 

The  morning  after  he  arrived  at  this  logical  and 
pleasantly  convenient  conclusion,  he  was  starting 
somewhat  earlier  than  usual  for  business,  when  he 
caught  sight  of  his  mother  coming  downstairs.  "  Ah  ! 
good  morning,  mother,  mine,"  said  he,  an  idea  sud- 
denly striking  him,  "  I'm  just  off,  but  look  here,  I 
happened  to  hear  when  I  was  at  Norton  the  other 
day  of  a  little  fellow  who  is  very  ill.  I  shall  be  going 
a  ride  to-night,  and  if  you'll  get  something  ready  I 


could  take  it  for  him." 

"Oh,  very  well  Frank,"  said  Mrs.  Hardy,  looking 
at  him  with  a  puzzled  expression  for  a  monrent, 
"  don't  forget  to  bring  that  parcel  for  me." 

"  No,  gjod  morning,"  he  returned,  as  he  kissed 
her  and  set  out,  though  not  without  experiencing  a 
somewhat  uncomfortable  feeling  as  he  reflected  for 
a  moment  how  very  disinterested  and  genuine  was 
the  motive  that  prompted  him  to  be  so  charitably 
disposed  towards  "  the  little  fellow  at  Norton ;  "  and 
which  feeling  would,  doubtless,  not  have  lessened  in 
any  way,  could  he  have  heard  his  mother  at  the 
breakfast  table  calmly  rehearsing  to  her  two 
daughters  this  example  of  his  benevolence,  finishin" 
up  with  the  remark  that  she  had  "  always  said 
Frank  had  a  kind  heart" — a  statement  which  his  two 
sisters,  whatever  they  might  think,  saw  no  occasion 
to  call  into  question  just  then.  What  benignant, 
kindly  disposed,  and  unsuspecting  creatures  some 
mothers  are  to  be  sure  ! 

That  day  seemed  unusually  long  to  Frank,  and  as 
the  hours  went  slowly  by,  he  frequently  found  him- 
self looking  forward  with  pleasurable  anxiety  to  the 
time  when  he  should  "  undecieve  himself"  as  to  the 
supposed  charms  of  this  tantalising  village  maiden. 
But  this  seemingly  long  day,  like  all  others,  presently 
drew  to  a  close ;  six  o'clock  came  round  at  last,  and 
half-past  seven  found  him  riding  quickly  along  the 
Midborough  Road,  with  some  grapes  and  a  basinful 
of  calPs-foot  jelly,  fixed  up  behind  in  his  M.I. P.  bag. 

Norton  village  was  rather  more  than  eleven  miles 
from  Midborough,  and  the  daylight  was  beginnin" 
to  fade  as  a  bend  in  the  road  brought  him  in  sight 
of  Norton  Church,  with  its  ivy-mantled  tower,  and 
quiet  graveyard  shaded  by  tall  trees.  The  church 
stood  by  itself,  right  at  the  end  of  the  village,  which 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  old  timbered  houses, 
thatched  cottages,  a  couple  of  inns,  and  some  half 
dozen  shops,  picturesquely  scattered  up  and  down 
the  road,  which,  as  it  passed  through  the  village, 
widened  out  into  a  sort  of  village  green,  whereon 
stood  the  remains  of  an  ancient  stone  cross.  A 
pretty  picture  the  old  place  made  in  the  soft  evening 
light,  but  Frank's  mind  was  too  full  of  other  thoughts 
to  appreciate  it  just  then.  "  Mr.  Gardner's,  the 
grocer's,  at  the  corner,  going  to  Allwell,"  mused  he, 
"  there  it  is,  I  suppose — by  George  !  I  feel  regular 
queer  at  the  thought  of  that  little  girl.  Strange, 
isn't  it  ?  Almost  wish  I  hadn't  come;  however,  it'll 
soon  be  over,  so  here  goes,"  and  jumping  off,  he 
wheeled  his  machine  across  the  grass,  and  leaned  it 
against  the  wall  of  the  shop.  For  a  few  seconds  he 
stood  looking  up  and  down  the  road,  and  pulling  off 
his  gloves  ;  then,  opening  the  shop  door  he  went  in, 
a  noisy  little  bell  at  the  top  of  the  door  giving  due 
warning  of  his  approach.     A   moment  later,  a  door 
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at  the  back  of  the  shop  openerl,  and  the  object  of 
his  thoughts,  plainly  but  neatly  attired,  stood  before 
him. 

"  Good  evening,"  he  began,  '•  I  just  called  to 
inquire  how  your  httle  brother  was  getting  on  ?  " 

"  He's  much  better,  thank  you,"  replied  the  girl, 
with  a  smile  and  a  faint  blush,  "  and  we're  so  much 
obliged  to  you  for  going  for  the  doctor  that  morning. 
Will  you  please  to  come  in  and  sit  down,  sir,"  she 
continued  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I  expect  my 
father  will  be  home  soon." 

•'  Ah,  thanks,"  returned  Frank,  as  he  entered  the 
snug  little  parlour  at  the  back  of  the  shop ;  "  why  a 
bit  oi  fire  's  really  comfortable,  it's  quite  chilly  to- 
night," rubbing  his  hands,  though  if  the  truth  must 
be" told  he  was  feeling  particularly  warm  just  then  ; 
"  suppose  I  sit  by  you  on  that  sofa,  then  I  shall  be 
near  the  fire.  Do  you  live  here  alone  with  your 
little  brother  and  father  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  mother  died  a  long  time  ago.  But 
Willie  isn't  my  brother  really,  his  mother  was  my 
sister  ;  she  died  last  year,  and  he's  been  Uving  with 
us  ever  since." 

"Oh,  indeed,  but  don't  you  feel  very  lonely  when 
your  father  goes  out  ?  " 

"  Sometimes,"  she  replied,  glancing  at  him  for  a 
moment,  "  but  he  doesn't  go  out  at  night  often,  and 
he's  late  to-night.  We're  Methodists,  and  he  gener- 
ally goes  to  the  prayer  meeting  on  Thursday  nights." 
"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Frank,  gazing  at  her  and  think- 
ing she  looked  prettier  than  ever  ;  "  how  nicely  you 
sew,"  he  continued,  bending  towards  her,  and  pre- 
tending to  look  at  her  work. 

"  It's  not  sewing,"  she  said,  looking  up  with  a 
smile,  "  it's  darning." 

"  Oh,  darning  is  it ;  of  course,  that's  a  stocking, 
so.it  is,"  quoth  Frank,  taking  hold  of  it  and  one  of 
her  hands  as  well.  "  But,  I  say,  what  beautiful  eyes 
you  have— it's   all  right— and  what  a  pretty  mouth  ; 

in  fact,  if  you  don't  mind   I er ,"  but  the  rest 

of  the  sentence  was  not  expressed  in  words,  for 
drawing  the  blushing  maiden  to  him,  he  impi'inted  a 
kiss  on  her  rosy  lips,  which  he  found  so  sweet  that 
he  was  about  to  take  another,  when  the  shop  door 
suddenly  opened  and  a  harsh  female  voice  cried  out, 
"  Now  Maggie  Gardner,  a  pound  o'  treacle  for  my 
Uttle  'uns— quick,  come."  ("  Oh,  ye  gods  J  "  groaned 
Frank,  "  a  pound  o'  treacle  in  the  midst  of  such 
bliss  as  that!")  "  Why,"  continued  the  owner  of 
the  harsh  voice  as  Maggie  entered  the  shop,  "  you 
look  well  nigh  scared  out  o'  yer  wits  ;  if  it   hadn't 

bin  for oh  !  I  see,"  she  said,  suddenly  dropping 

her  voice  to  a  husky  whisper,  as  she  leaned  over  the 
counter  and  caught  sight,  through  the  half  open 
parlour  door,  of  a  pair  of  legs  which  she  was  qiiiti 
sure  did  not  belong  to  old  Gardner,  the  grocer. 


"  A  gentleman  called  to "  began  Maggie. 

"  A  gentleman,  eh  !  a  young  gentleman,  indeed  1 
Upon  my  word,  you  little  hussy,  see  if  I  " — here  an 
extraordinary  coughing  noise  and  the  sound  of  fall- 
ing fireirons,  proceeding  from  the  parlour,  interrupted 
for  a  moment — "  see  if  I  don't  tell  our  Tim,  now 
see  if  I  don't,"  as  she  bounced  out,  shutting  the 
door  with  a  bang.  Then  there  was  an  awkward 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  Maggie  putting 
one  or  two  things  away  in  the  shop. 

"  Whoever  was  that  ?  "  presently  exclaimed  Frank 
from  the  parlour,  where  he  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  feeling  rather  foolish. 

"  Mrs.  Carter,  the  butcher's  wife,"  replied  Maggie, 
as  she  picked  up  her  work,  and  seated  herself  on 
the  sofa  again. 

"  And  who's  Tim  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Her  son."  after  a  pause. 

'•  Well,"  he  pursued,  "  and  what's  he  got  to  do 
with  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  only  he's,  always — that  is,  they  want 
him — they  want  me " 

"  All  right,  Maggie,"  broke  in  Frank,  noticing  and 
rightly  guessing  the  cause  of  her  embarrassment, 
"  but  you  don't  like  him  a  bit,  eh  ?  " 

"  I    hate  him,  only "  she  stopped,   the  lovely 

lips  quivered,  and  the  bright  eyes  became  dim  with 
tears.  What  could  he  do  but  sit  down,  put  his  arm 
round  her,  and  tell  her  he  would  "  break  every  bone 
in  Tim's   ugly    body,  if  he   so  much  as  dared  even 

to Confound  it !  there  goes  my  bicycle  1  "  he 

suddenly  exclaimed,  as  a  crashing  sound  was  heard 
outside.  Rushing  to  the  door,  he  beheld  his  machine 
lying  prostrate  on  the  footpath,  and  two  youths 
rapidly  retreating  up  the  road.  '•  That's  Master 
Tim,  I  know,"  muttered  Frank,  hesitating  for  a 
moment  as  to  whether  he  should  give  chase,  "  but 
never  mind,  wait  till  I  get  the  toe  of  my  boot  well 
into  his  ribs,  and  then  hear  him  squeak,"  he  went 
on,  tenderly  raising  his  bicycle.  "  Why  here's  the 
blessed  jelly  ;  if  that  fall  hasn't  smashed  it  up." 
Unfastening  his  bag,  he  extricated  the  grapes  and 
jelly,  and  returning  to  Maggie,  presented  them  to 
her,  and  said  he  must  go.  Having  stolen  another 
kir-s,  and  asked  her  to  take  a  walk  down  the  lane  at 
the  back  of  the  church,  sometimes,  he  lighted  his 
lamp,  and  wheeling  his  machine  into  the  road, 
mounted  and  rode  away. 

Very  foolish,  you  will  doubtless  say,  dear  reader, 
but  then  you  know 

"- there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 

As  love's  young  dream.' 
and  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact   that  when   youths  and 
maidens,  untutored   in   the  ways  of  the  w^irld,  and 
with   hearts  soft   and   warm,  fall  in   love,  they   take 
little  thought  for  future  consequences. 
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Maggie  was  but  a  simple  girl  of  seventeen.  En- 
dowed by  nature  with  more  refinement  of  taste  and 
feeling  than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  girls  in  her 
position,  she  had  always  found  the  rough  advances 
and  attentions  of  the  country  swains  rather  dis- 
tasteful to  her  than  otherwise,  and  it  was  therefore 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  her  heart  went  out 
to  this  handsome  young  stranger.  As  for  Frank, 
certainly  he  should  have  known  better,  and  should 
have  considered  the  social  distinction  existing  be- 
tween them,  but  who  amongst  us  acts  wisely  when 
in  love  ?  And  as  to  social  distinctions  and  such  like, 
all  that  mattered  Httle  to  lum  then,  for  love,  like 
death,  levels  all  ranks,  and  takes  no  more  heed  of 
such  things  than  does  the  advancing  tide  of  the 
castles  and  mounds  of  sand  left  by  the  children  on 
the  sea  shore. 

Chapter  II. 

"  For  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth." 

— Midsninnter  Xli/lit's  Dream. 


TWO  months  went  quickly  by. 
It  was  a  fine  night  early  in  October,  and 
the  autumn  moon,  just  rising  above  the 
misty  horizon,  cast  long  shadows  across  the  Mid- 
borough  Road  as  Frank  Hardy  rode  quickly  along  it 
towards  home.  He  knew  every  inch  of  that  road 
now,  and  of  the  shady  lane  at  the  back  of  the 
church  at  Norton,  where  he  had  but  just  parted  from 
from  Maggie  Gardner.  But  he  was  very  thoughtful 
to-night,  for  Maggie  had  been  telling  him  she 
believed  Tim  Carter  had  been  playing  the  spy  on 
them  ;  and  from  the  way  she  talked,  and  her  man- 
ner, he  could  see  very  well  she  was  uneasy  about 
something. 

As  he  glided  swiftly  and  silently  through  the  soft 
moonlight,  the  cool  night  air  playing  on  his  face 
and  brow  seemed  to  rouse  him  from  his  dream  of 
love,  and  he  began  to  take  a  less  romantic  and  more 
practical  view  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  to  ask  whether  he  had  been 
doing  right  in  meeting  Maggie  Gardner  in  the  way 
he  had  done.  Some  fellows,  he  knew,  would  think 
the  whole  thing  only  a  "joke,"  or  an  "amusing 
flirtation  ;  "  nevertheless,  he  would  not  like  another 
fellow  to  meet  his  sister  in  that  "  sneaky  "  way,  and 
then  Maggie  had  no  brother  to  protect  her,  nor  even 
a  mother.  He  began  to  feel  somewhat  conscience 
stricken.  Very  soon,  he  was  to  go  abroad  for  a 
time;  and  while  he  had  been  with  Maggie  that 
night,  though  he  had  intended  and  wanted  to  tell 
her  so,  yet,  for  certain  undefinable  reasons — which 
he  did  not  care  to  define  or  think  much  about — 
he  had  refrained   from    saying   anything    about    it. 


There  was  no  denying  he  was  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  this  lonely  village  girl,  but  how  was  it  all 
going  to  end  ?  Could  he  marry  her  ? — the  son  of 
the  Mayor  of  Midborcjugh  marrying  the  daughter  of 
a  village  grocer  !  What  would  his  mother  and 
sisters  say  ?  What  would  all  Midborough  say  ? 
No ;  that  would  not  do.  Yet  what  would  become  of 
her  it  he  didn't  ?  Just  fancy  his  dear  pretty  little 
Maggie  falling  into  the  arms  of  that  horrible  young 
butcher !  Imagine  his  blood-stained  hands  round 
her  fair  young  neck. — "  By  George,"  he  cried  aloud, 
"  it's  too  horrible  !  he  shan't,  by  the  Lord  Harry  he 
shan't,  I'll  run  off' with  her  first,  I'll — I'll;"  but  here 
words  failed,  and  bending  over  the  handles  of  his 
machine,  the  ground  flew  beneath  him  as  he  sped 
along  the  lonely  road. 

Nearing  Midborough,  he  slackened  his  pace  some- 
what, and  was  thinking  despondingly  about  "  love 
in  a  cottage,"  and  all  the  stories  he  had  read  of 
princes  marrying  village  maidens  in  "  ye  goode  old 
tymes,"  and  so  Torth,  when  his  cogitations  were 
rudely  disturbed  by  a  loud  "  Holloa  !  "  from  behind, 
and  the  next  moment  his  bicycling  "chum,"  Harry 
Faulkner,  came  alongside  with  a  cheery  "  How  now, 
old  chap,  caught  you  at  last ;  why  you  haven't  been 
a  ride  with  me  for  weeks,  what's  been  the  row  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  very  particular,  except  that  I  start 
for  India  most  likely  next  week." 

"  Why  I  thought  you  wei'e  not  going  till  next 
year  ?" 

"  I  know  ;  but  the  '  guvnor  '  says  the  business  he 
wants  transacting  there  won't  wait,  and  one  of  our 
agents'  vesjcls  sails  on  Saturday  week  and  he  wants 
me  to  go  in  her." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  good  luck,  old  chap," 
said  Harry ;  adding,  after  a  pavise,  "  you  seem 
pretty  resigued  about  it,  though.  Shall  you  take  the 
jigger  ?  " 

"  No,  I  suppose  it'll  be  too  hot  there  for  riding. 

But  I  don't  feel  right  to-night,  I  almost  wish but 

here's  your  place." 

"  Come  in  and  have  some  supper,  we'll  soon  put 
it  right,"  said  Harry,  as  he  jumped  to  the  ground. 

"  No,  thanks,  it's  too  late  to-night,  but  I'll  call 
and  see  you  before  I  go.     Good  night !  " 

"  All  right,  don't  forget ;  good  night !  " 

The  next  few  days  soon  passed.  Thursday  after- 
noon came  round,  and  Frank  was  having  tea  with 
his  father,  mother,  and  sisters,  tor  the  last  time 
before  leaving  home  ;  to-morroiv  he  started  for 
London,  whence  the  vessel  sailed  for  India  early  on 
Saturday  morning.  The  meal  passed  off"  rather 
heavily,  for  F"rank  could  not  help  thinking  of  what 
he  would  have  to  say  to  Maggie  that  evening, 
though    his    friends    naturally    attributed    his    de- 
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pression  to  another  cause. 

"  I  must  have  a  farewell  spin  to-night,"  he  said, 
when  tea  was  nearly  over ;  "  I  shan't  get  astride  my 
taithful  jigger  for  I  don't  know  how  long  !  Another 
cup  of  tea,  please.  I  feel  faint  at  the  idea,"  he  went 
on,  trying  to  speak  cheerfully,  though  it  was  a  poor 
trj',  as  he  well  knew. 

Two  hours  later  he  was  standing  at  the  top  of  the 
lane  by  Norton  Church,  with  his  arm  round  Maggie's 
waist.  They  had  not  talked  much,  for  both  seemed 
embarrassed,  and  they  now  stood  silently  watching 
the  last  signs  of  day  fading  away  in  the  West.  The 
evening  itself  seemed  gloomy  and  depressing.  It 
was  fast  getting  dark,  for  there  was  no  moon,  and 
the  sky  was  becoming  overcast  with  clouds.  A 
solenm  stillness  reigned  all  around,  broken  only  by 
the  night  breeze  as  it  gently  rustled  the  leaves  of  the 
great  elm  tree  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  the 
churchyard. 

"  Frank,"  said  Maggie,  at  last,  looking  up  at  him, 
"  what's  the  matter  to-night  ?" 

For  some  few  moments  he  did  not  reply.  He  had 
been  mustering  up  his  courage  for  this ;  now  the 
time  had  come,  and  he  must  tell  her. 

"  Maggie,"  he  said  at  length,  still  gazing  vacantly 
at  the  fading  sky,  "  I  want  to  tell  you  something. 
Suppose  we  go  and  sit  on  that  old  gravestone  under 
the  elm,  there." 

1  hey  walked  round  to  the  old  lichgate,  where  he 
had  left  his  bicycle,  and,  entering  the  churchyard, 
seated  themselves  on  the  stone. 

"  Maggie,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  her  close  to  him, 
and  looked  into  her  sweet  face,  "  I  am  going  away 
to-morrow,  out  of  England." 

"  Not  for  long,  though,"  she  said  quickly. 

"  Perhaps  for  some  time  ;  and — I  shall  always  re- 
member you ;  but  I  want  you  to  promise  to  forget 
all  about  me,  that  you  ever  saw  me.  You  will,  won't 
you  ?" 

While  he  was  speaking  she  had  been  gazing 
steadily  at  him ;  without  replying,  she  now  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  ground,  as  though  lost  in  thought. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,"  he  went  on;  "it's  all  my 
fault  this  has  come  about.  I  have  been  thinking  it 
over,  and  I  feel  sure  it  will  be  best  tor  both  of  us 
to  part  now.     I  ought  not  to  have  asked  you  to  come 

and  meet  me  ;  it Oh,  my  poor  Maggie  !"  he  cried, 

pressing  her  tenderly  to  him,  for  her  whole  frame 
was  quivering  with  suppressed  emotion. 

Presently  she  disengaged  herself,  stood  up  before 
him,  and,  putting  one  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
"  Fiank,"  she  said,  as  she  wiped  the  hot  tears  from 
her  face,  "you  know  I  love  you,  and  I'm  to  blame, 
too  ;  but  I'll  try  and  do  as  you  tell  me,  and " 

"  That's  a  little  woman,"  he  exclaimed,  jumping 
up  and  folding  her  in  his  arms  ;  "  it  will  be  the  best 


in  the  end.  If  I  had  but  known  I  should  give  you 
so  much  pain.  It's  the  onlj'  thing  we  can  do ;  and 
you'll  soon  forget  it  and  be  happy  again,  Maggie. 
And  now  I  must  go,"  he  continued,  for  he  felt  he 
could  not  trust  himself  much  longer.  "  I  promised 
to  be  back  early  to-night  ;  so  good-bye,  dearest, 
good-bye  1"  There  was  one  last,  long,  clinging  kiss  ; 
and,  tearing  himself  away,  he  vaulted  over  the  low 
wall  into  the  road.  Walking  quickly  to  the  old  lich- 
gate he  lighted  his  lamp,  mounted  his  machine,  and, 
waving  his  hand  to  Maggie  as  he  passed  her  stand- 
ing under  the  elm  tree,  rode  awaj-  in  the  deepening 
gloom. 

She  stood  gazing  down  the  road,  watching  the 
little  red  disc  of  his  lamp  until,  as  he  rounded  a 
bend  in  the  road,  it  suddenly  disappeared ;  then, 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  she  sank  down  on 
the  cold  grass  at  the  foot  of  the  great  tree. 

Slowly  the  clouds  began  to  clear  away,  and  the 
stars,  creeping  out  one  by  one,  gleamed  coldly  down 
on  the  old  church  and  the  dark  trees,  and  on  a 
dark  figure  crouched  down  under  the  old  elm,  and 
the  only  sound  which  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night  was  a  sound  of  weeping. 

Chapter    III. 
"  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

— Ill  Memiriain. 

AVEAK  and  nine  months  rolled  by,  and 
Frank  Hardy  had  returned  home  to  Mid- 
borough. 

He  had  not  forgotten  Maggie  Gardner.  While 
awav  he  had  often  thought  about  her,  and  re- 
proached himself  for  having  allowed  his  passion  to 
be  the  means  of  so  much  trouble  to  them  both.  But 
that  was  all  over,  and  now  he  considered  the  affair 
as  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  had  but  httle  doubt  that 
she,  too,  had  almost  forgotten  it. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  after  his  return  was 
to  haul  out  and  clean  up  his  beloved  bicycle,  and  it 
was  with  no  small  pleasure  that  he  looked  forward 
to  the  first  run,  after  being  deprived  of  the  joys  of 
the  wheel  for  so  long.  The  anxiously  expected  time 
came  at  last,  and  a  fine  and  convenient  afternoon 
having  arrived,  he  quickly  donned  his  uniform,  and 
gaily  leading  forth  his  iron  steed,  with  a  light  heart, 
sprang  into  the  saddle  and  set  out.  Almost  me- 
chanically, and  before  he  was  well  aware  of  it,  he 
found  himself  taking  the  road  to  Norton.  How  well 
he  knew  it  !  Every  house,  every  hill,  every  tree, 
seemed  familiar.  Should  he  go  on  ?  Would  it  not 
be  wiser  to  go  in  another  direction  ?  No,  he  would 
go  on,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  just  riding  through 
the  village  and  back.  He  remembered  he  had 
asked  her  to  forget  him.       He  wondered  if  she  had, 
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and  as  he  thought  of  the  fair  young  face  with  the 
tender,  pleading  eyes,  he  half  hoped  she  had  not. 
But  then,  of  course,  it  really  did  not  matter  whether  she 
had  or  not,  because  he  was  not  going  to  be  so  sill_v 
as  to  see  her  again.  Perhaps  she  had  got  married 
to  that  sanguinary  young  butcher — Heaven  forbid  ! 
No,  he  was  sure  she  would  not  marry  Timothy  Car- 
ter. There  was  some  consolation  in  that.  Well, 
well,  it  was  a  very  strange  thing — very  strange. 

Musmg  thus,  he  presently  neared  the  village,  and 
beheld  the  old  church,  with  the  trees  and  the  great 
elm  at  the  corner,  with  the  old  gravestone  under- 
neath, where  he  parted  from  her.  How  it  all  came 
back  to  him  !  He  got  off,  leaned  the  machine  against 
the  churchyard  wall,  and  seated  himself  under  the 
tree.  Poor  Maggie  !  how  he  would  like  to  see  her 
just  once  again.      Suppose  she  should  happen  to 

pass    and    see  him   sitting  there,  and ah  !    who 

was  that  coming  ?  Only  old  Barton,  the  landlord  of 
the  Norton  Arms. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Barton,"  said  Frank,  as  he 
lazily  climbed  over  the  wall  into  the  road  again. 
"  How  are  you  ?  " 

"  Good  afternoon,  sir,  I  recollects  yer  face,  but  I 

don't  think  as  I've  seen  yer  about  here  lately,  sir  !  " 

"No;   I've  been  abroad.     What's  been  going   on 

at  Norton  ?    How   is  your  neighbour,  old  Gardner, 

the  grocer,  getting  on  ?  " 

"  Well,  he's  rather  badly,  sir,  for  his  daughter,  as 
he  was  so  fond  on,  took  ill  an'  died  last  spring,  and 
th'  old  man  ain't — but  lawks  a  mussy,  sir  !  whafs 
the—?" 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,  thanks  ;  I  get  a  turn  like  this 
sometimes — I've  been  riding  fast.  But  I'm  sorry," 
added  Frank,  stooping  down  and  tying  his  shoe, 
"  to  hear  about  old  Gardner.  I  must  get  on,  though," 
and,  laying  hold  of  his  machine,  he  scrambled,  he 
scarcely  knew  how,  into  the  saddle  and  rode  slowly 
downtheroad.  He  was  quite  dazed.  "Dead!  Dead! 
My  poor  Maggie  I "  he  cried,  all  the  old  love 
welling  up  in  his  heart.  "  Dead  !  Dead  !  Oh,  God  ! 
it  can't  he]  I  nmst  be  in  some  horrible  dream!" 
and  bending  forward,  he  shot  ahead  at  racing  speed. 
Half-way  down  an  incline  he  met  his  old  friend, 
Harry  Faulkner,  but  dashed  by  without  a  word,  and 
at  a  rate  which  defied  pursuit.  On,  on  he  sped,  he 
knew  not  and  cared  not  whither. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  Frank  reached  home, 
pale  and  haggard,  and  with  his  clothes  all  soiled  and 
wet  with  dew  or  rain.  He  said  he  had  "  had  a  fall 
and  it  had  shaken  him  a  bit."  But  it  must  have 
shaken  him  rather  more  than  a  "  bit,"  lor  he  scarcely 
looked  himself,  when,  a  few  days  later,  he  was  met 
by  Harry  Faulkner,  and,  in  answer  to  the  latter's 
inquiry,  as  to  what  the  deuce  brought  him  tearing 
down  Carter's  Hill    like    that,  last    Friday,    asked 


him  not  to  say  anything,  and   some  time    he  would 
tell  him  all  about  it. 

Harry  frequently  heard  of  him  riding  about, 
mostly  at  night,  after  this,  and  several  times  actually 
met  him,  but  Frank  always  managed  to  get  away  from 
him  in  some  way.  At  first  he  was  inclined  to  feel 
offended,  but,  on  considering  the  matter,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Frank  was  "  in  love,  or  in  debt, 
or  some  such  foolery  as  that,  don't  you  know  !  He's 
got  something  on  his  mind  and  won't  tell  anybody," 
thought  Harry.  "Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is ;  I 
don't  like  playing  the  spy,  but  they  say  '  all's  fair  in 
love  and  war,'  so  I'll  just  make  tracks  after  the  old 
boy  one  of  these  fine  nights,  and  very  likel)-  something 
will  turn  up;  if  not,  I  can  bring  him  up  sharp 
and  ask  him  what  he  means  by  cutting  me. 
Shouldn't  wonder  if  he  isn"t  off  to-night.  It  will  be 
nioonlij?ht,  and  the  roads  are  dry ;  he  generally  takes 
-4he  road  to  Norton,  so  he's  sure  to  pass  our  house. 
I'll  be  on  the  look-out — blow'd  if  I  don't !  "  Accor- 
dingly,  that  same  evening,  having  fortified  himself 
for  whatever  might  happen  with  a  good  tea,  Harry 
Faulkner  slipped  into  his  uniform,  got  his  machine 
out  ready  and,  lighting  his  pipe,  ensconced  himself 
in  the  front  garden,  in  a  sheltered  corner  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  road,  to  wait  the  course  of  events. 
It  was  a  bright,  clear  night ;  the  sky  was  cloud- 
less, and  the  moon,  high  in  her  course,  flooded  the 
air  with  her  silvery  light. 

An  hour  went  slowly  by,  and  Harry  began  to 
think  he  would  have  to  try  another  night.  He 
waited  another  fifteen  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  was  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe 
preparatory  to  turning  in,  when  a  slight  sound  was 
heard  in  the  road,  and  the  next  moment  a  bicyclist, 
whom  he  instantly  recognised  as  Frank  Hardy, 
passed  quickly  by.  "  There  he  goes  !"  he  exclaimed, 
and  hastily  lighting  his  lamp,  he  ran  his  machine 
into  the  road,  sprang  on,  and  set  off. 

For  ten  long  miles  the  two  bicyclists  sped  on. 
Presently  they  got  near  Norton.  As  they  drew  near 
to  the  village,  Frank  began  to  ride  more  slowly,  and 
Harry,  dropping  behind,  lost  sight  of  him  where  the 
road  curved  round  by  the  church.  Riding  warily  on, 
he  was  passing  the  old  lichgate,  when  the  moonlight, 
flashing  for  a  moment  on  sometliing  bright,  attracted 
his  attention,  and  glancing  back  he  caught  sight  of 
the  outline  of  a  bicycle  leaning  against  the  gate. 
Guessing  it  to  be  Frank's,  he  jumped  lightly  to  the 
ground,  and  walking  back  to  the  spot,  placed  his 
beside  it.  One  look  at  the  machine  sufficed  for  him 
to  recognise  Frank's  well-known  54in.  "  Humber," 
and  as  he  did  so,  a  keen  suspicion  of  what  was  to 
follow  flashed  across  his  mind.  Passing  quickly 
through  the  half-open  gate  he  entered  the  moonlit 
churchyard,  and  looking  round  saw  a  dark  figure,  a 
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Uttle  way  off,  bending  down  among  the  grassy 
mounds  that  marked  the  last  resting  places  of  the 
quiet  dead.  With  a  beating  heart,  he  stepped  noise- 
lessly forward,  and  beheld  Frank  kneeling  bare- 
headed beside  a  newly-made  grave,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  fixed  a  plain  white  stone  cross,  and  the 
moon  shining  full  on  it,  he  could  read  underneath 
the  following  words  : — 

Margaret    Gardner, 

Died  April  10,  1880,  Aged  18   years. 

requiescat  in  pac. 

He  understood  it  all  now,  and  as  he  looked  down 
on  the  bowed  form  of  his  friend,  the  tears  welled  up 
in  his  eyes,  and  an  involuntary  groan  escaped  his 
lips.  At  the  sound,  Frank  started  to  his  feet  and 
turned  quickly  round.  Harry  was  by  his  side  in  an 
instant,  and  clasping  his  hand  in  both  of  his  tried  to 
speak,  but  his  voice  failed  him.  What  a  grand  thing 
is  human  sympathy  !  For  some  time  the  two  young 
men  stood  side  by  side,  silently  gazing  at  the  grave, 
their  hearts  too  full  to  speak. 

At  length  Frank,  taking  Harry's  arm,  led  him 
across  to  the  old  gravestone  under  the  elm  tree,  and 
there  told  him  all  about  it.  How  he  overtook  her 
that  morning  going  for  the  doctor ;  how  he  used  to 
meet  her  in  the  lane  close  by,  and  parted  from  her 
two  years  ago  on  that  very  spot ;  how  he  heard  of 
her  death,  that  she  had  caught  cold,  gradually  got 
worse,  and  died.  "  And,  old  fellow,"  he  groaned,  "I 
can't  help  feeling  as  though  /  was  partly  answerable 
for  her  death.  It's  an  awful  feeling,  and  I  can't  get 
rid  of  it."  There  was  along  pause.  "  I  could  not 
bear  it,"  he  went  on  presently,  "  if  it  was  not  for  one 


thing,  and  that  is,  one  night,  when  I  called  to  see  the 
old  man — of  course  he  doesn't  know  anything  about 
all  this,  for  she  never  said  a  word  to  anybody — while 
I  was  talking  to  him,  the  little  fellow  there — Willie — 
came  to  me,  put  his  arms  round  my  neck,  and  kissed 
me.  I  asked  him  what  he  kissed  me  for,  and  then 
he  pulled  my  head  down  and  whispered,  '  Maggie 
told  me  to.'  How  I  loved  the  little  chap  !  for  I 
knew  then  she  still  loved  me,  and  had  forgiven  me. 
But  if  I  could  only  just  have  seen  her  before  she 
died.  Oh  !  my  poor  Maggie,  to  die  all  alone  like 
that!"  and  bending  forward  he  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands. 

Harry  said  no  word,  bit  silently  pressed  his 
friend's  hand. 

At  last  Frank  got  up.  "  I'm  glad  you  know  now," 
he  said,  "  but  it's  time  to  go  home.  We'll  go  and 
have  another  look." 

They  walked  across  to  the  grave  again,  and  stood 
for  a  few  minutes  beside  it,  with  heads  reverently  un- 
covered— the  living  among  the  dead.  Then,  return- 
ing to  their  machines,  they  mounted  and  rode 
silently  home. 

That  night  they  parted  faster  friends  than  ever. 

Time,  the  great  assuager  of  all  human  woe,  has 
somewhat  lessensJ  Frank's  grief.  He  and  Harry 
Faulkner  are  always  together,  and  their  favourite 
evening  ride  is  to  Norton  churchyard.  The  grave 
of  Maggie  Gardner  is  never  without  flowers,  though 
no  one  is  ever  seen  placing  any  there ;  and  the 
village  children  say  the  fairies  come  and  put  them 
there  in  the  night. 
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WARBLES     OF     A      WOBBLER. 

Set  to  Tunes  of  the    Times. 

By    "  TiTANAMBliNGO.   " 


VI.— MY     WHEEL. 

Air. — Little  Brown  Jue. 


M 


Y  bike  and  I  live  all  alone 

In  a  ground  floor  front  that's  all  our  own, 
And  when  we  see  a  little  sun 
We  trundle  out  and  take  a  run. 

And  we  agree,  my  wheel  and  me, 

As  man  and  wife  would  ne'er  agree. 
You  make  no  noise,  and  mar  no  joys 
(So  long  as  you're  on  equipoise !) 
'Tis  you  who  makes  the  "  slops"  my  foes, 

'Tis  you  who  makes  me  tear  my  clothes  ! 
The  back  wheel  lifts  before  one  knows 
And  tips  her  up  and  down  she  goes  ! 

But  we  agree,  &c. 
I  ride  you  in  no  headlong  race. 
And  keep  a  solemn,  steady  pace. 


And  3'et  I  oft,  with  wondrous  grace 
Dismount  upon  my  noble  face  ! 

But  we  agree,  &c. 

As  Giles  goes  toiling  to  his  farm 
A  crash  and  yell  his  nerves  alarm. 

And  then  beneath  a  shady  tree 
He  sees  a  heap  of  you  and  me  ! 

But  we  agree,  &c. 

The  rose  is  red,  the  violet's  blue 
My  joints  and  elbows  are  so  too! 

"  My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir,  said  she," 
I'm  glad  my  fortune's  not  my  knee  ! 

But  we  agree,  &c. 


A  DAY'S  TOUR  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  WYE. 


A  WEEK  or  two  ago  two  bicyclists 
belonging  to  the  Malvern  Cycling  Club 
made  up  their  minds  to  have  a  day's  tour 
in  tlie  valley  of  the  Wye.  They  accord- 
ingly started  from  the  town  at  5  a.m.,  and  passing 
through  the  Wyche,  were  soon  in  the  Herefordshire 
county.  The  morning  was  beautifully  clear,  and 
the  view  from  the  Wyche  Cutting  burst  upon  them 
with  all  the  splendour  and  freshness  of  early  morn- 
ing. In  the  far  distance  were  the  Welsh  Mountains, 
near  which  they  shortly  hoped  to  be.  Passing 
through  Colwall  and  Ledbury  they  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  Ross.  The  roads  were  found  to  be 
rather  wet  and  muddy,  but,  encouraged  by  the  beau- 
tiful sky  and  shining  sun,  they  still  went  on  their 
way,  rejoicing  in  the  splendid  scenery  which  met  their 
view  at  nearly  every  turn.  Passing  through  Much 
Marcle  they  were  attracted  by  what  seemed  to  be  a 
nobleman's  park  and  estate.  On  consulting  the  map 
it  was  found  to  be  Ham  House.  A  little  further  on 
they  came  to  the  lodge  gates,  where  they  dismounted, 
and  having  gained  permission  of  the  lodge  keeper, 
passed  through  into  the  grounds,  the  beauty  of 
which  was  enhanced  by  a  flowing  trout  stream,  over 
the  banks  of  which  hung  rare  shrubs,  spreading 
their  verdant  branches  in  an  archway  over  the 
brook.  Following  a  side  path  they  come  upon  the 
banks  of  two  fish  ponds.  The  sun  was  shining  bril- 
liantly at  the  time,  and  a  few  water  hens  calmly 
moving  about  near  the  edge  of  the  water,  together 
with  the  peaceful  quiet  of  the  morning,  made  the 
scene  one  of  surpassing  loveliness.  The  trout,  too, 
could  be  seen  quite  distinctly  near  to  the  water  side, 
in  places  where  the  sun  shone  through  the  branches 
of  the  trees.  Moving  quietly  on,  a  very  pretty  sight 
met  their  view.  Two  or  three  little  black  rabbits 
were  playing  underneath  a  large  tree,  only  a  few 
yards  from  where  they  stood.  To  see  the  little 
creatures  sitting  on  their  hind  legs,  and  gazing  at 
the  intruders  with  a  half-amazed  and  half-frightened 
look,  was  indeed  a  charming  sight.  After  a  little 
more  time  had  been  spent  in  this  delightful  place, 
another  move  was  made  on  towards  Ross.  There 
are  two  roads  here,  one  appearing  to  be  the  old 
road,  and  is  much  higher  up  than  the  main  one. 
The  two  cyclists  chose  the  former,  and  pushing  their 
machines  to  the  top  of  the  steep  hill,  had  a  splendid 
run  of  about  a  mile  along  the  upper  road,  from 
which  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
was  seen.  The  road  not  proving  very  good,  they 
again  joined  the  main  one,  going  down  a  steep  de- 
cline to  do  so.  Ross  was  reached  without  further 
stoppage,  where  they  breakfasted ;  they  had  barely 


begun  when  a  heavy  storm  came  on.  When  they  had 
finished  breakfast,  the  rain  seemed  to  have  cleared 
away,  so  they  went  into  the  town  and  looked  at  the 
church,  market-house,  &c.  The  latter  place  seemed 
to  be  a  very  old  building,  after  the  style  of  the  one 
at  Ledbury,  with  the  town-hall  above,  supported 
by  stone  pillars.  The  church  was  then  viewed,  with 
its  famous  elm  trees,  growing  out  of  the  tomb  of  Mr. 
John  Kyrle,  the  celebrated  "  Man  ot  Ross."  The 
trees  are  the  offshoots  from  the  ro;)ts  of  trees  on  the 
outside,  which  were  planted  by  Mr.  Kyrle,  and,  as 
most  people  know,  are  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  Ross'  people.  The  tourists,  having  seen  in  a  guide 
book  that  the  birds  built  their  nests  and  sang  therein, 
were  expecting  to  see  two  famous  elm  trees  with 
branches  overhanging  half  the  church,  and  were 
somewhat  disappointed  to  find  merely  two  single 
branches,  both  of  which  were  nearly  dead.  However, 
they  were  pleased  to  have  seen  this  ancient  edifice, 
and  as  trees  in  a  church  are  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule,  they  were  well  repaid  by  the  visit  to  the 
place.  Ascending  the  tower  they  were  delighted 
with  the  grand  view  to  be  seen  from  this  elevated 
position.  The  sweet  winding  Wye  looked  as  it 
always  does  when  the  sun  shines  brightly  upon  it, 
like  a  silver  serpent  gliding  along.  The  cattle  walk- 
ing about  in  the  shallows,  together  with  tiie  natural 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  fresh- 
ness imparted  to  the  scene  by  the  late  shower,  made 
a  picture,  which,  for  its  simple  beauty,  was  not 
excelled  in  the  more  romantic  and  gorgeous  scenery 
further  down  the  river.  Rain  again  coming  down 
heavily  once  more  kept  the  cyclists  waiting,  and 
after  about  three  hours  in  Ross,  they  decided  to 
return  home  via  Hereford.  Accordingly,  they  started 
on  the  homeward  journey,  but  after  having  gone  a 
mile  or  so  on  the  way,  the  sun  again  burst  forth. 
The  cyclists  not  liking  to  abandon  the  anticipated 
tour,  and  the  sky  clearing  as  if  for  a  fine  day,  they 
turned  round  and  branched  off  for  Monmouth,  which 
place  they  duly  reached  about  one  o'clock.  Dis- 
tance from  home,  34  miles.  Owing  to  the  long  stay 
in  Ross,  they  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  stay  in  Mon- 
mouth, and  accordingly  passed  on  without  a  halt. 
From  here  they  followed  the  course  of  the  Wye  to 
Tintern,  the  scenery  improving  in  its  majestic 
grandeur  every  mile.  At  Bigswear  they  crossed  the 
river,  and  from  thence  into  Tintern.  Here  an  im- 
provement was  found  in  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
which  from  Ross  to  Monmouth  had  been  one  perilous 
journey,  through  ruts  and  hard  mad,  and  fiom  M  )ii- 
mouth  to  Bigswear  had  been  varied  by  patclus  of 
stones,  wet  and  dried  mud,  holes,  and  other  iinpcdi- 
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merits  to  unwary  cyclists.  Three  miles  from  Tintern 
a  halt  was  made  at  a  stone  trough,  in  the  wall,  into 
which  poured  a  copious  stream  of  pure  crystal  water. 
After  a  draught  of  the  same  and  rince  of  the  hands, 
another  start  was  made,  and  they  remained  in  the 
saddle  until  Tintern  Abbey  was  reached.  After  duly 
exploring  the  grand  and  imposing  ruins,  the  two 
friends  pushed  on  towards  the  Wynds  Cliff.  The 
bicycles  were  left  at  the  Moss  Cottage,  and  an 
ascent  of  the  hill  was  made.  From  this  tremen- 
dous eminence  one  of  the  grandest  views  to  be  seen 
from  any  point  in  England  is  obtained.  The  tide 
was  in,  and  the  day  being  exceptionally  clear,  the 
Flat  Holmes  and  Steep  Holmes  at  Weston-super-Mare 
were  distinctly  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  while  the 
steamers,  plying  about  the  channel,  formed  a  charm- 
ing variety  to  the  enormous  expanse  of  water. 
Time,  however,  was  not  to  be  lost,  and  they  made 
the  best  of  their  way  to  Chepstow.  They  were  then 
54  miles  from  home,  and  as  it  was  four  o'clock  they 
thought  it  prudent  not  to  lose  any  time  here.  So, 
after  a  glance  at  the  town,  they  passed  over  the 
splendid  bridge  across  the  Wye,  and  proceeded  at  a 
good  pace  to  Gloucester,  a  distance  of  28  miles. 
The  roads  here  were  very  much  better  than  they  had 
been  on  the  previous  part  of  the  journey,  and  as  a 
good  deal  of  it  was  down-hill,  the  ground  was 
quickly  got  over.  The  ride  from  here  to  Newnham 
(16  miles)  was  exceptionally  pleasant,  as  not  only 
were  the  roads  smooth  and  free  from  mud,  but  the 
Bristol  Channel  ran  parallel  with  the  road  the  whole 
of  tlie  way,  and  in  some  places  it  did  but  seem  the 
distance  of  a  few  fields  away.  The  stcamer.s,  too, 
appeared  to  be  quite  close,  and  the  breeze  blowing 
in  from  the  water  was   most  refreshing  and  invigor- 


ating. Both  agreed  that  never  in  their  cycling 
experiences  had  they  had  such  a  pleasant  ride.  They 
passed  through  Aylesburton,  Woolaston,  Lydney 
to  Blakene\%  where  one  of  the  pleasantest  incidents 
in  connection  with  the  day's  tour  occurred. 
Whilst  passing  a  gentleman's  residence  thej'  re- 
marked that  they  should  like  some  tea,  and  a  few 
yards  further  on  came  to  a  water  trough  at  the  side 
of  the  road.  They  were  making  towards  it,  when 
the  gentleman  belonging  to  the  house  came  out, 
saying  the  water  was  not  clean  ;  would  they  like 
him  to  fetch  a  glass  ?  His  offer  was  accepted,  and,  on 
going  into  the  house,  he  very  kindly  insisted  upon 
them  partaking  of  a  substantial  tea.  In  these  days 
of  bigotry  against  cyclists  an  action  of  this  sort  is 
sure  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  recipients  of 
such  undoubted  generosity.  The  gentleman  turned 
out  to  be  the  Vicar  of  Blakeney,  and  had  himself 
been  a  cyclist  in  former  days.  After  staying  here 
some  little  time,  the  friends  hurried  on  to  Gloucester, 
which  they  reached  as  the  clocks  were  striking  eight. 
A  further  halt  was  made  for  a  wash  and  refreshments, 
which  were  procured  at  one  of  the  coffee  taverns  in 
the  city,  and  at  9.50  the}-  left  there  for  home,  which 
they  reached  without  further  incident  as  the  Priory 
clock  was  striking  twelve.  The  machines  ridden 
were  "  Royal  Mails,"  and  to  the  fact  of  having  such 
good,  substantial,  easy  going  machines,  and  not  par- 
taking of  any  alcoholic  beverage,  the  cyclists 
attribute  the  remarkable  freshness  they  felt  on 
arriving  home.  Although  not  used  to  long  rides, 
they  were  able  to  perform  their  duties  the  next  day 
without  any  feelings  of  weariness.  The  total  distance 
ridden  was  104  miles. 
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'RIICNDS  and  riders   I  will  tell  \-ou  of  a  most 


FRIICNDS  and  rid, 
ludicrous  affair. 


Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy  ; 
You'd  have  surely  died  of  laughing  if  you  only  had 
been  there. 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 
You  must  know  then  that  last  Saturda}-  I  started  for 

a  run. 
With  my  ardent   cycling  brother — we  were  ripe  for 

any  fun. 
But  were  almost  flabbergasted  by  the  power  of  the 
sun, 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 
We  were  both   superbly   mounted    on  machines  of 
equal  size, 

Wiiich  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joj*; 


But  the  make  I  will  not  tell,  though  this   may  cause 
you  some  surprise, 

W'hich  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 
Our  minds  were  set  on  Hatfield  and  the  cosy  "  Tra- 
vellers' Rest," 
Where  to  sup  and  sleep  we  said  of  all  resorts  it  is 

the  best, 
But  the  fate  that  lay  in  front  of  us  we  neither  of  us 
guessed. 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 
Most  unflinchingly  we  journeyed  to  the  top  of  Barnet 
HiU, 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy  ; 
Feeling  very  much  as  chops  must  feel  when  cooking 
on  the  grill. 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 
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Hadley  Green  we  left  behind  us  in  true  record-beat- 
ing style, 

Then  through  dust  and  stones  we  floundered  for  the 
best  part  of  a  mile, 

But  what  followed  this  is  likely  to  provoke  you  to  a 
smile. 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 

We  were  fourteen  miles  from  London,  just  this  side 
of  Potter's  Bar, 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy ; 
And  I  marvel  now  I  think  of  it — I  travelled   out  so 
far, 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 
In  ni\- saddle,  after  walking,  I  had  scarce  regained  my 

seat. 
For  new  "  metals"  here  were  plentiful — huge  flints, 

both  sharp  and  "  neat," 
Ere  I'd  time  to  say  "Jack   Kobinson,"  I    landed  on 
my  feet, 

\\'hich  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 

In  tiie  road  I  stood  bewildered  for  a  quarter  of  a  tick, 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy  ; 
For  surprise  had  struck  me  speechless,  in  my  throat 
the  words  did  stick. 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 
In  my   hands  I    held  the   handle  bar,   the  wheel  it 

stood  upright. 
While  behind   me  in  the  dust  did   lie  my  backbone 

long  and  bright  ; 
On  my  very  word  of  honour  'twas  a  truly  funny  sight, 
Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 

You  may  find  it  hard  to  credit,  but  the  truth  is  none 
the  less. 

Which  is  tidings  (jf  comfort  and  joy; 
My  wheels  had  parted   company,   but  t^'lty  I  cannot 
guess. 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 
Clean  asunder  broke  the  backbone,  to  the  ground  re- 
storing me 
Fourteen  miles  away  from   London,  wliich  was  cer- 
tainly a  spiee  ; 
Two  miles  off  the  neai^est  station,  and  our  tour  "  up 
a  tree," 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 

From  a  fierce  ejaculation  it  was  virtue  to  refrain. 
Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy; 


So   I  took  a   comic  view  of   it    and    laughed    with 
might  and  main. 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 

And    between   us  we  made  shift  to    move  the   dis- 
appointing steed 

\\'hich  so  suddenly  had  failed  me  in  my  very  hour  of 
need  ; 

Thus  encumbered  with  the  ruins  we  endeavoured  to 
proceed. 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 

The  rustics,  as  we  hurry  on,  advise  us  to  make  haste — 
Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy  ; 

If  we  do  not  mean  to  lose  the  train,  so  forward  then 

I  raced. 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 
Like  a  lunatic  from    Hanwell — how  my  wheel   did 

skip  and  bound 
Upon  the  large  and  rugged  stones  that  lay  upon  the 

ground  ; 
Far  behind  me  is  my  brother,  but  the  station  I  luue 

found, 

Wliich  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 

See  the  train  is  at  the  platform,  and  I  have  no  time 
to  spare — 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy  ; 
To  a  porter  I  resign  the  wheel  and   quickly  pay  the 
fare, 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 
Now  the  train  can  wait  no  longer,  and  I  almost  tear 

my  hair, 
But  up  the  lane  my  brother  comes — my  backbone,  it 

is  there  ! 
In  the  break  I  swiftly  fling  it — 'twas  a  caution, 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy  ; 

Now  in  the  train  I've  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  past. 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy  ; 
And  the  sympathetic  railway   guard  is  very  much 
aghast. 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 
'Twas  a  very  nasty  accident,  whoever  was  to  blame, 
And  a  wonder  that  the  rider  suffered  neither  shock 

nor  maim, 
Though  it  never  should  have  happened — I'll  suppress 
the  maker's  name — 

Which  is  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 
"A  Broken  Backbone." 


COINING. 


THIS  may  seem  a  strange  heading;  for  an  article 
in  a  journal    exclusively  devoted  to   cycling 
matters,  but  nearly  everything  has  had  to  be 
"  coined  "  in  connection  with  the  sport,  pas- 
time, or  means  of  locomotion — call  it  which  you  will. 
This  fact  seems  to  have  been  completely  lost  sight 
of  in  some  ranks  of  bicyclists.     First  we   have  the 
word  "  bicycle  "  itself.     We  are  unable  to  say  who 
coined    it.       It,   however,    bears    upon    its  face   its 
meaning  to  any  person  of  even   only  moderate  edu- 
cation. Coined  specially,  however,  the  word  certainly 
has  been,  and  as  a  word  of  the  English   language  it 
will  remain  for  ever  and  aye.     What  matters  that  it 
has  its  origin  in  a  combination  of  two   languages  ? 
It  pleased  some   person — as   unknown    as   the    first 
inventor  of  the  machine  which  it  denotes — to  coin  it ; 
the  British  Legislature  by  Act    of  Parliament''-  has 
adopted  it,  and  there  it  remains  as   part  and  parcel 
of  the   law    of  the    land.     How  puerile  it  is,  under 
these  circumstances,  for  youthful  nonentities,  with  a 
verdancy  suggestive  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  to  question 
it,  and  propose,  in  lieu  thereof,  "  twy-wheel,"    will 
probablj'  be  apparent  to  every  person   except  the 
self-conceited  pedantic  individual  who  could  propose 
such  an  absurdity.     Again,  we  have  the  word  "  back- 
bone.''    There  is  nothing  but  established  custom   to 
justify  the  use  of  this  word  as  applied  to  an  iron  tube 
supporting,   or   leather   connecting,  the  wheels  of  a 
bicycle  ;  but  in  a  new  machine  it  was  necessary  to 
call  this  particular  portion   by  a  distinctive    name, 
and  one  was  accordingly  coined  to  order.     Numbers 
of  words  have  in  this    way   crept  into  the    English 
language ;    that  is,    the   language    accepted    in   the 
ordinary  usages  of  life,  not  the   English   of  dreamy 
theorists.     Thus  we  have  the  word  "  burke,"  derived 
from  Burke  (of  Burke  and  Hare),  the  murderer,  and 
"boycott,"  the  derivation  of  which  will   be  remem- 
bered by  every  reading  Englishman  (and  Irishman) 
ot  the  present  day,  whilst  to  speak   of  a  "  hansom 
cab"  is  almost  as    superfluous   as   to    say    "sherry 
wine."     Indeed,  so  general  has  the  word  "  hansom  " 
become,  that  in  its  turn  it  has  a  slang  denomination, 
the    drivers    of    that    vehicle   always   referring    to 
it    as  a    "shoful."      To  return  to  the    bicycle:    we 
have  the  word  "  pedal,"  or  "treadle" — the  former 
is  the  more  correct.     So  far  as  cycling  is  concerned, 
these  words — which  through  being  in  existence  were 
not  actually  coined — were  applied  first  to  the  bicycle, 
and  have    been   adopted    in   connection  with  it  and 
similar  machines. 

The  word  "cycle,"  from  the  Greek  A'/zA/cs,  a  circle, 
is  an  eminently  happy  tei"in  for  anything  so  decidedly 
*  The  Highways  Act  AmeiidMieut  Act,  1878. 


circular  (whether  we  take  the  wheels,  or  the  semi 
circular  sweep  of  the  backbone  or  other  circular 
points)  as  is  a  bicycle.  Having,  therefore,  not 
coined  this  word  but  merely  applied  it,  and  the 
public  having  accepted  it,  "  cycle  "  is  irretrievably 
associated  for  ever  with  the  modern  form  of  loco- 
motion which  is  so  familiar  to  most  of  the  readers 
of  this  magazine.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  so  far 
from  the  word  "  cycle  "  being  an  abbreviation  of 
bicycle  or  tricycle,  it  is  a  much  more  legitimate 
word  than  either,  though,  as  we  before  pointed  out, 
"  bicycle  "  has  been  made  a  word  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
nient,  and  the  pubhc  have  set  the  "  hall-mark  "  of 
common  sense  approval  on  "tricycle."  This  is  by 
no  means  the  first  time  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
has  settled  a  disputed  word.  In  old  maps  of  Kent, 
the  picturesque  open  space  near  Belvedere  is  des- 
cribed both  as  "  Bostol  "  and  "  Bostal  "  Heath.  In 
1877,  however.  Parliament  dealt  with  the  place  and 
called  it  "  Bostall,"  and  as  such  it  will  for  ever  after- 
wards be  described  by  all  well-informed  persons. 
Having  thus  proved  that  of  the  two  words,  "  bicycle" 
and  "cycle,"  the  latter  is  the  more  genuine  word  as 
applied  to  the  modern  two-wheeled  machine  pro- 
pelled by  the  feet  and  balanced  by  the  front  wheel, 
it  follows  that  "  cyclist  "  is  by  no  means  an  abbrevi- 
ated term  but  a  word  of  itself  "Cycler"  would 
have  been  more  in  accordance  with  precedent,  but 
as  custom,  which  really  rules  everything  in  the  long 
run,  has  adopted  "  cycHst "  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  characters  which  have 
been  "  coined "  in  connection  with  cycling  is  the 
"  amateur  journalist."  We  have  before  dealt  so 
fully  with  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  bicycle  press  that 
we  need  not  here  go  into  the  question  again.  Let 
us  fancy,  if  we  can,  the  editor  of  an  ordinary  journal 
inserting  a  leading  article  sent  up  by  an  amateur 
outsider,  and  one  of  the  funniest  features  in  con- 
nection with  the  cycling  press  will  disappear — ^but 
we  cannot  imagine  any  such  thing.  Leader  writers 
who  make  such  their  profession  are  employed  to  do, 
and  do,  their  work  properly,  being  subject,  of  course, 
to  their  editor,  but  the  cycling  press,  or  rather  a  part 
of  it,  seems  to  be  the  happy  means  of  enabling  the 
most  arrant  twaddle  to  see  the  light  in  type  outside 
the  proper  sphere  for  such  matter,  viz.,  the  correspon- 
dence columns.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  read  that  custom,  which  rules  every- 
where in  the  world  outside  the  charmed  "  wheel 
circle,"  is  to  have  no  place  therein,  where  boy 
journalists,  with  knowledge  gained  alone  from 
school-books,  and  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  Clive 
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Newcombe  himself,  propound  the  most  ndiculidis 
theories.  Taken,  however,  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  ad- 
nritted  that  one  of  the  most  peculiar  things  "coined  " 
in  connection  with  wheeldom,  has  been  the  "  amateur 
boy  journalist."  Far  be  it  from  us  to  decry  youth  ; 
only  those  who  are  losing,  or  have  lost  it,  know  its  real 
value;  everything  is  then  at  its  best  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  brain  ;  that  is  the  one  part  of  man 
which  alone  improves  with  years.  Every  person, 
from  the  present  Premier  downwards,  has  had 
occasion  to  change  his  views  between  youth  and 
manhood,  and  it  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the 
world  to  hear  a  man  saying  of  the  former  departed 
days,  "  What  a  young  fool  I  was  then  !  " 

The  words  we  have  hitherto  referred  to  as  being 
coined  or  applied  in  connection  with  cycling,  are 
those  well  known  to  the  general  public,  but  there 
are  others  which  are  little  known  beyond  cycling 
circles,  such  as  "  social,"  &c.,  to  which  we  need  n  jt 
refer  more  particularly. 

Whether  the  "  National  Cyclists'  Union  "  and  T.U. 
will  ever  become  one,  we  cannot  say.  The  very 
reasons  which  have  hitherto  caused  bicycling  to  be 


n  bad  odour,  viz.,  youth  and  inexperience,  not 
want  of  heart  but  want  of  that  savoir  faire  which 
years  alone  bring  even  to  the  most  talented,  are 
absent  amongst  the  vast  majority  of  tricyclists.  It 
is  extremely  unlikely  that  men  who  have  seen  any- 
thing of  life,  and  who  are  capable  of  forming  sound 
judgments  of  their  own,  will  content  themselves  with 
being  represented  by  a  council  mainly  composed  of 
verbose  youngsters,  who  (as  everyone  with  any 
brains  at  all  dues,  till  experience  teaches  him  the 
bitter  reverse)  imagine  that  they  were  born  specially 
to  set  the  world  at  large  and  the  wheel  world  in  par- 
ticular aright.  Hitherto  this  has  been  borne  with 
because  wheelmen  were  bicyclists  only,  and  bi- 
cyclists must  be  yoimg ;  but  with  the  new  era  it  is 
very  probable  that  no  "  National  Cyclists'  Union  " 
will  ever  be  "  coined,"  but  that  two  Unions  will 
have  to  exist  to  represent  two  dis'iact  stages  of  man, 
unless,  as  we  hope  will  be  the  case,  two  distinct 
Executives,  quite  independent,  can  be  found  to  work 
for  the  two  branches  of  wheeldom  under  the  one 
title. 
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"Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune,  morning 
passes  into  noon.  May  glides  onward  into  June" — 
and  still  our  Wh:el  Wurld  cometh  not  !  Well, 
now  that  Number  One  of  the  new  series  is  at  length 
here,  it  is  worth  waiting  tor  ;  is  it  not,  reader 
mine  ?  Truly,  a  vast  improvement.  Let  us  all 
put  our  feet  to  the  treadles,  and  use  our  ankles  to 
the  best  advantage  in  aid  of  the  literary  pabulum 
here  so  invitingly  prepared  for  us  by  the  skilful 
typographers  of  Smithford  Street  and  Vicar  Lane. 
Plenty  of  room,  now,  for  the  insertion  of  sound 
articles,  amusing  yarns,  deathless  verse,  and  skilful 
sketches.  "And  the  grease  from  the  axis,  too?" 
Yes,  the  grease  from  the  axis,  too ;  and  if  you  don't 
li'ke  to  see  the  matchless  monthly  defaced  by  wheel- 
ing waggeries,  why,  send  along  your  own  copy,  and 
thus  compel  the  editors  to  pohtely  inform  the 
monthly  chronicler  that  his  MS.  is  "  crowded  out  !  " 

The  New  World's  poet  was  happy  in  his  simile, 
as  far  as  regards  this  year's  transition  from  the 
merry  month  to  the  flowery;  instead  of  June  being 
ushered  in  to  the  tune  the  old  cow  died  of — the  tune 
played  upon  a  pump  handle  by  an  aquatically- 
inclined  milkman — instead  of  Swan  and  Edgar's 
waterproofs  being  at  a  premium  at  the  approach  of 
Midsummer,  a  genuine  old-fashioned  English  June 
appeared  to  take  the  place  of  the  North-East-wind- 
haunted    May,  which    gradually    faded    out    of   the 


wheel  world's  dissolving  view,  and,  "  like  the  swell 
of  some  sweet  tune,  May  glides  onward  into  June," 
with  cyclists  rejoicing  in  golden  sunshine  overhead, 
and  yellow  dust  under  tyre. 

F"airly  into  the  thick  of  the  season,  with  plenty 
doing  on  all  sides,  we  find  ourselves  amid  au 
embarras  de  rich:ss:  when  casting  about  for  topics  to 
touch  upon.  Records  have  already  been  beaten  in 
various  direetions,  and  on  the  tracli  and  the  road 
new  men  are  taking  the  places  of  old  ones.  In 
professional  racing,  Howell  has  twice  had  to  knuckle 
under  to  Fred  Woad,  twenty-five  miles  and  twenty 
miles  being  the  respective  distances;  and  the  latter 
flier  is  now  professional  champion  for  the  "  score,  " 
although  Cortis's  time  at  the  distance  has  not  yet 
been  approached. 

Amateur  bicyclists  have  not  yet  begun  to  low^r 
the  records  on  the  path,  but  on  the  road  an  unprece- 
dented performance  was  accomplished  by  Mr.  J. 
Weston  Bland,  of  the  Speedwell  H.C.,  who  rode  125 
miles  without  a  dismount.  A  twent3'-fonr  hours' 
club  contest  was  the  event  in  which  he  was  partici- 
pating, but  the  weather  regrettably  changed  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  records  for  the  "  natural  day" 
were  not  upset.  The  second  competition  of  the 
'•  Facilists,"  over  the  same  period  of  time,  will  have 
taken  place  before   this  is   published;  and  on  July 
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7th  the  London  Tricycle  Club  is  to  promote  a 
similar  competition,  open  to  all  amateur  tricyclists, 
when,  given  a  fine  day,  200  miles  will,  it  is  confi- 
dently expected,  be  reached  by  several  of  the  triple- 
wheelers. 

The  tricycling'  records  for  all  distances  on  the  path 
were  badly  beaten  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Lowndes,  the  Con- 
gleton  giant,  whose  highly-geared  tricycle  spun  round 
the  Leicester  path  at  an  unparalleled  speed.  The 
records,  therefore,  stand  as  follows : — i  mile, 
3m.  IIS.;  2,6m.  28s.;  3,9m.  493.;  4,  13m.  I2S. ;  5, 
i6m.  24is. ;  6,  20m.  17s. ;  7,  23m.  43s. ;  8,  27m.  25*3. ; 
9,  30m.  47s.  ;  and  10,  34m.  3s.  Mr.  A.  Nixon,  after 
doing  some  fast  private  rides,  managed  to  cover  a 
hundred  miles  on  a  very  unfavourable  day  on  the 
road,  and  against  the  wind,  in  loh.  38m.  15s.;  and 
Mr.  J.  Hawkins,  jun.,  holder  of  the  long  distance 
record  of  igo^  miles  in  the  day,  rode  a  sociable 
tricycle,  assisted  by  another  man,  162  miles  within 
the  solar  day.  Finally,  Mrs.  Mason,  of  Liverpool, 
occupies  the  proud  position  of  being  the  first  lady  to 
travel  a  "  century"  in  the  day  by  her  own  unaided 
exertions,  having  ridden  a  single  tricycle  102  miles 
between  midnights.     That  will  do  for  this  month. 

Handicapping  has  received  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion lately,  and  Mr.  Pom.  Coleman,  the  official 
weight-adjuster  for  the  Metropolitan  district,  has 
brought  the  art  down  to  an  extreme  degree  of 
accuracy.  His  tables  of  starts  have  recently 
resulted  in  the  most  exciting  finishes.  In  the  Pro- 
vinces the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  and  "  chucking 
in"  has  been  the  sign  of  the  times,  both  in  two  and 
three-wheeled  events.  As  an  example  of  what 
scratch  men  are  treated  to,  we  need  only  instance 
the  Birchfield  B.C.'s  tricycle  mile  handicap,  which 
was  won  easily  in  3ni.  5|s. — time  which  makes  it 
patent  that  the  back-marker  had  an  impossible  task 
cut  out  for  him  when  he  was  asked  to  whip  (or  Birch) 
the  field.  "  Mr.  Finn,  of  Canterbury,"  has  also  been 
distinguishing  himself  once  more,  on  the  principle — 
which  he  is  noted  for  honouring— 3f  carefully  pre- 
venting scratch  men  from  looking  in  at  the  Finn-ish. 
But  as  our  worthy  editor  was  the  fortunate  winner 
of  the  brace  of  ten  guinea  cups  which  formed  the 
first  prizes  in  the  two  opposition  races  at  the  city  of 
our  Primate,  on  Whit  Tuesday,  I  had  better  say  no 
more,  lest  the  wrath  of  the  chief  should  be  heard  to 
emanate  from  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  and  he  should 
sternly  bid  me  leave  all  racing  matters  to  "  Scorch- 
along."  Handicapping  may  be  epitomised  as — 
Metropolitan,  A.i.  ;  Provincial,  Z.o. 

Quitting  the  path  and  turning  our  attention  to  the 
road,  competition  still  arrests  our  notice,  for  'tis 
better  to  have  raced  and  lost  than  never  tj  have 


raced  at  all,  it  we  may  judge  by  the  furore  raging 
for  road  contests.  The  champion  of  the  "  Otto- 
men  "  has  been  licked  by  a  second-rate  tricyclist. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  the  result  of  an  interesting  battle, 
fought  over  thirty  miles  of  undulating  highway,  on 
roadster  tricycle  and  "  Otto  "  bicycle,  by  untrained 
riders.  Two  and  a  half  hours  was  fast  enough  time 
under  the  circumstances,  the  three-wheeler  making 
a  waiting  race  of  it  till  the  last  mile,  when  the  differ- 
ence  of  35  seconds  in  the  time  of  arrival  at  the  tape 
showed  conclusively  the  relative  capacities  of  the 
two  machines  where  actual  velocity  was  concerned. 

Next  to  races,  monstre  meets  are  the  themes  most 
noticeable  ;  for  men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 
but  meets  go  on  for  several  years  more.  Hampton 
Court's  decay  is  signalised  by  the  figures  showing  a 
total  muster  of  some  500  less  than  last  year.  Fortu- 
nately for  those  who  did,  for  the  tenth  year,  "  repre- 
sent the  strength  of  bicycling"  in  Bushey  Park,  the 
police  authorities  thought  better  of  their  Fenian 
scare  manifesto,  and  sent  down  the  usual  posse  of 
constables  to  keep  order — order  which  was,  never- 
theless, considerably  disturbed  by  a  corps  of  volun- 
teers marching  across  the  line  of  route.  Phoebus 
smiled  upon  the  scene — as  Phoebus  has  smiled  upon 
the  scene  every  year — and  the  general  public  doubt- 
less felt  much  edified  by  being  informed  by  ocular 
demonstration  that  there  were  some  1,500  ('s/cy  club- 
men in  London. 

How  is  it  that  such  a  "  venerable  old  buffer  "  as 
the  Clerk  of  the  Weather  does  not  regard  tricycle 
meets  with  the  favour  which  he  graciously  extends 
towards  Brobdingnagian  gatherings  of  the  two- 
wheeler  ?  One  would  imagine  that  his  antiquity 
would  cause  him  to  prefer  the  steady  and  stolid-y 
vehicle  to  its  upright  prototype.  And  yet,  although 
Hampton  Court  has  been  so  exceptionally  fortunate 
as  never  to  be  marred  by  rain,  the  third  annual 
tricycle  meet  has  for  the  third  annual  occasion  been 
spoilt  bv  Jupiter  and  Boreas.  A  hundred  and  thirty 
tricyclists  braved  the  fury  of  the  elements  on  May 
26th,  and  went  through  the  farce  of  "  proceshing  " 
at  Barnes  Common  in  the  midst  of  an  uncompro- 
mising downpour  of  "  soft  water."  And  the  powers 
that  were — the  committee — unwisely  following  the 
example  set  them  a  year  previously,  when  a  furious 
gale  made  riding  scarcely  possible,  decided  to 
"  postpone  "  the  gathering  for  a  week.  As  a  result 
— as  usually  occurs  with  postponed  fixtures  —  the 
muster  on  June  2nd  was  not  nearly  so  representative 
as  it  should  have  been,  and  the  curtain  descended 
to  slow  music  and  the  knowledge  that  there  will  be 
but  faint  prospects  of  provincial  clubs  ever  sending 
up  representatives  to  the  annual  tricycle  field-day, 
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now  that  they  know  how  a  httle  humidity  in  the 
atmosphere  acts  upon  the  sensitive  epidermis  of  a 
Barnes  committee. 

In  the  immediate  future  we  have  the  semi-formal 
gathering  at  Crawley,  en  July  21st,  to  look  forward 
to.  The  total  absence  of  anything  resembling  a 
procession  commends  this  purely  social  muster  to 
the  sense  of  veterans,  however  the  glare  and  glitter 
of  the  slow-race  through  the  chestnut  avenue  may 
fetch  the  susceptibilities  of  the  new  men.  In  the 
Midlands,  even  this  style  of  thing  is  improved  upon, 
the  Speedwell  and  the  North  Warwickshire  Bicycle 
Clubs  having  inaugurated  an  interchange  of  hospit- 
alities on  a  scale  more  nearly  approximating  to  the 
American  way  of  doing  things  than  anything  ever 
attempted  by  our  home  clubs. 


I  regret  that  a  diligent  =earcli  through  my  Cyclist 
file  reveals  but  a  solitary  addition  to  the  ranks  of 
the  reformed  corporations.  The  Star — the  real, 
genuine,  original,  Simon  Pure  "Star,"  and  not 
cither  of  its  numerous  aboiiive  iir.itators,  which 
have  sprung  into  life  and  snuffed  out,  in  the  pro- 
vinces— is  now  a  "  bicych'w^"  club. 

The  Bicycle  Union  is  no  more  !  Start  not,  gentle 
reader ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at !  1  do 
not  mean  that  our  beloved  Union  has  collapsed. 
Alisit  omen!  No,  "the  Union"  is  still  very  much 
alive,  and  vigorously  kicking.  The  machinations  of 
the  anti-bicycling  clique  of  "  bonyfied  tricyclists  " 
have  not  had  the  slightest  effect  upon  our  governing 
body,  which  has  not  paid  any  more  attention  to  the 
discontented  worryings  of  the  T.U.  faction  than 
the  moon  paid  to  the  howling  little  cur  who  barked 
so  fiercely  at  the  orb  of  night.  But  still,  the  "  Bicycle 
Union"  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  "  National 
Cyclists'  Union,"  is  the  title  inscribed  upon  the  flag 
under  which  every  bicycle  and  tricycle  club  "as  is 
a  club"  now  swears  fealty.  "The  Union"  we  still 
have  ;  but  so  as  to  include  riders  of  tricycles  and 
cycles  of  all  other  enumeration  in  the  title, 
"cyclists"  has  been  adopted  as  a  comprehensive 
,  and  fully-  recognised  term  ;  whilst  the  national 
character  of  the  Union's  scope  is  indicated  by  the 
prefix  of  the  word  "  National  "  to  the  title.  The 
B.U.  is  dead  ;  long  live  the  N.C.U. ! 

Our  other  monsire  institution— the  Cyclists'  Tour- 
ing Club — has  held  its  annual  "  general  "  meeting, 
attended  by  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  members. 
The  less-than-two-per-cent.  went  to  work  in  ortho- 
dox fashion  to  patch  and  revise  the  constitution, 
and  amongst  other  trifles  which  might  just  as  well 
have  been  left  alone  there  was  a  resolve  to  levy  a 


shilling  entry-fee  on  and  after  the  ist  January 
next — a  resolve  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  can 
very  easily  be  rescinded  before  it  comes  into  effect, 
provided  anybody  takes  the  trouble  of  packing  the 
half-yearly  "  general "  meeting  to  be  held  next 
winter.  A  proposition  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  club  on  the  matter,  by  means  of  a  postal 
ballot,  was  lost.  The  Gazctt:  editor's  hands  were 
tied  by  a  resolution  that  any  document  having 
reference  to  clnb  business  shall  invariably  be 
inserted  in  the  Gazitte,  if  it  be  signed  by  twenty 
members  ;  thus  a  member  of  aOy  club  possessing 
twenty  affiliated  members  can  easily  flood  the 
Gazctti  with  endless  screeds  of  any  impossible 
nature,  provided  they  "  have  reference" — however 
remote — to  club  business.  Finally,  Mr.  'Varley,  of 
York,  was  declared  elected  president,  and  Mr. 
James  Steel,  of  Glasgow,  vice-president,  the  North 
thus  again  monopolising  the  honours. 

What  a  plethora  of  "law  and  police"  cases  we 
have  been  inundated  with  of  late  !  What  with 
rjughs  assaulting  riders,  drivers  running  their  horse 
vehicles  into  tri.  and  bi-cycles,  hobbledehoys 
making  off  with  hired  machines,  and  cyclists  riding 
on  footpaths  and  without  bells,  the  police  courts 
have  been  kept  busy,  and  "the  weekly  companion 
tj  the  Wheel  U'oi-liV  has  assumed  the  appearance  of 
a  copy  of  the  L«a'  Journal. 


There  are  inns  for  outings,  which  cyclists  love  as 
nmch  as  cricketers  dislike  "  outs"  for  innings.  But 
such  hostelries  as  the  Ripley  "Anchor,"  the  Lam- 
bourne  "Beehive,"  or  the  Hatfield  "Rest"  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  shine  all  the  more 
brightly  by  comparison  with  other  houses  of 
victualling  where  the  mention  of  a  wheelman — as 
Sir  Oracle  delights  to  term  a  man  who  treadles  a 
wheel — acts  as  the  traditional  red  rag  upon  the 
sensibilities  of  a  member  of  the  bovine  tribe.  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree  may  be  a  successful  comedian,  but 
as  a  defender  of  anti-cycling  hotels  he  cannot  be 
I'egarded  as  an  uufinalified  success.  If  people  will 
persist  in  imagining  that  their  public-house  geese 
are  szvans,  they  must  not  be  astonished  to  find 
themselves  metaphorically  "up  a  (Beerbohm)  Tree" 
when  their  discourtesy  to  good  customers  becomes 
notoiijus. 

A  local  Metropolitan  tricycle  club,  one  year  old, 
that  can  boast  of  eighty  members,  is  entitled  to 
more  than  passing  notice.  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  South  London  T.C.,  whose  first  anniversary 
dinner  was  celebrated  by  a  company  including  ten 
out  of  the  fourteen  lady  members  belonging  to  the 
club.     The   success  which   has  attended   this   club, 
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and  its  transpontine  imitator  the  X.L.T.C,  is  former  to  ride  in  the  streets,  so  that  the  wheehnen 
ample  proof  that  the  constitutions  of  both  are  in  a  are  driven  to  seelv  the  aid  of  the  law  in  defence  of 
thoroughly  sound  condition.  their  rights. 


Hill-climbing  grows  apace,  and  men  now  chmb 
who  never  clin^bed  before,  whilst  those  who  climbed 
before  now  climb  with  higher  gearings.  If  the 
bicycle  does  hold  its  own  in  actual  speed,  it  in- 
dubitably gees  under  where  the  surmounting  of 
steep  acclivities  is  concerned,  and  many  a  bicycler 
i;  put  to  the  blush  by  finding  a  solitary  lady  tricy- 
clist  riding  steadily  up  .a  hill  which  he  is  walking. 
In  this  connexion  we  may  note  that  on  a  sociable 
tricycle  a  lady  and  gentleman  ride  such  hills  as 
Coombe  Hill  with  t!:e  dead  weight  of  a  healthy 
child  of  twelve  on  their  machine,  and  think  nothing 
of  it,  either ;  whilst  on  single  tricycles  the  steepest 
of  our  inclines  liave  been  ridden  up  at  a  propor- 
tionate gearing  equal  to  a  height  of  bicycle-wheel 
much  higher  than  has  ever  actually  been  driven  up 
them,  thus  proving  conclusively  that  it  is  not  only 
the  power  of  gearing-down  a  tricycle  that  makes  it 
so  superior  at  ascending  steep  gradients. 

If  it  is  to  be  a  "  cold  day  "  for  the  man  who 
removes  his  neighbour's  landmark,  presumably  he 
who  renovates  it,  instead,  will  meet  with  a  sub- 
stantial reward.  C.T.C.  and  N.C.U.  forces  are  not 
idle  in  the  direction  of  re-establishing  defaced  or 
missing  finger-posts  at  cross-roads,  and  the  sooner 
all  outside  clubs  come  in  and  help  fill  the  coffers 
at  Ironmonger  Lane  with  their  shillings  the  sooner 
shall  our  tours  be  fraught  without  difficulty  in 
determining  which  turning  to  take. 

Yet  more  news  of  records  !  Twenty-five  miles  on 
a  sociable  was  ridden  by  Messrs.  Salmon  and 
Howard  in  two  hours  one  minute  and  twenty 
seconds  (2h.  im.  20s.). 

Across  the  water — the  Channel,  I  mean,  not  the 
"  river  which  rolls  in  sublimity  ;  dirty,  and  deep, 
and  wide"- — our  amateur-scorning  neighbours  con- 
tinue to  amuse  themselves  by  races  for  money, 
nothing  having  any  power  over  the  Gallic  mind 
beyond  the  thought  of  racing,  and  winning  money  ; 
the  almighty  franc  ruling  the  roast  in  undisputed 
sway. 

Imitating  the  tactics  of  Napoleon  III.  previous  to 
Sedan,  and  jiassing  from  Paris  "  <)  Berlin,"  we  find 
the  cyclists  waging  fierce  war  with  the  police,  the 
latter    having    passed     ordinances    forbidding    the 


A  similar  state  of  things  prevails  in  Moscow,  the 
"  narrow  streets"  of  which  compel  the  constabulary 
to  divide  their  attention  between  stopping  cyclists 
and  arrestiiig  anarchists.  Perhaps  a  little  more 
vigilance  in  the  latter  pursuit  would  lead  to  a  more 
satisfactory  result  than  the  isolated  cases  of 
snubbing  solitary  bicyclers  ;  but  even  Russian 
police  must  appair  to  be  doing  something,  you 
know,  and  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  compatriots 
of  Druscovitch  and  Miekeljohn  should  take  a  leaf 
out  of  the  note-books  of  the  Sledgeluunmersmith 
patrols. 

Advance  Australia!  Let  the  much -vaunted 
Creation-licking  U.S.A.  "  hide  its  diminished  head 
and  wetire  vanquished  fwom  the  scene."  Notwith- 
standing the  drawbacks  of  bad  roads  and  heavy 
freightages,  our  antipodean  wheelmen  bid  fair  to 
uphold  the  fame  of  the  wheel  in  their  country  as 
doughtily  as  their  rowing  and  cricketing  champions 
have  already  done  the  reputation  of  their  respective 
pastimes.  "Second  best  on  record"  is  credited  to 
the  amateur  champion,  Hazleton,  by  virtue  of  a  full 
mile  ridden  in  two  minutes  forty-three  seconds  and 
four-fifths  (2m.  43^s.) — which  is  only  two  seconds 
and  a  fifth  slower  time  than  Cortis's  unparalleled 
performance. 

American  matters  go  on  in  the  same  groove,  pro- 
fessional exhibition-i-aces  affording  the  staple  items 
of  excitement,  occasionally  spiced  by  the  defection 
of  some  amateur  who  goes  over  to  the  money- 
making  ranks ;  clubmen  unable  to  do  anything 
creditable  in  the  way  of  speed,  but  still  pinning 
their  claims  to  superiority  upon  their  skill  at  trick- 
riding.  A  second  best  on  record  for  meets  is  scored 
to  the  credit  of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen, 
whose  muster  of  nearly  a  thousand  riders  ranks  only  ■ 
second  in  the  world's  archives  to  the  gatherings  at  ~ 
Hampton  Court.  In  the  press,  L.A.W.  politics,  laws 
affecting  the  rights  of  cyclists  to  ride  in  the  parks, 
the  iniquity  of  the  patent  laws,  and  the  growth  of 
the  three-wheeler,  form  the  staple  topics.  Another 
party  of  tourists  are  coming  over  during  July  ;  and 
nobody  in  England  seems  likely  to  reciprocate  the 
compliment  by  touring  in  the  States,  preferring  the 
more  tangible  charms  of  wheeling  nearer  the  wheel 
world's 

"  Axis." 


RACING  MATTERS. 


UNLIKE  seasons  which  have  gone  before  it, 
the  present  racing  year  has  not  given  us 
any  line  as  to  ultimate  results,  and  it  is  with 
some  diiificulty  that  we  attempt  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  championship  winners  for  1883.  The 
task  is  complicated  by  many  considerations  :  first, 
we  have  retired  fliers  who  are  supposed  to  be 
coming  out  again  ;  then  we  have  coming  fliers  who 
will  not  come,  for  one  reason  or  another  ;  and 
further,  \\c  have  well-known  men  who  do  not  give 
us  any  chance  of  gauging  their  form  for  the  season. 
Thus  we  learn  that  C.  A.  Palmer  is  again  on  the 
wav-path,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  should  he 
seriously  mean  work,  there  is  every  chance  of  his 
giving  a  good  account  of  himself  at  the  Birmingham 
contests,  whilst  a  man  who  can  ride  at  Aston  will  of 
course  have  no  difficulty  in  performing  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Whish  also  is  to  the  fore ;  and 
having  regard  to  his  last  year's  performances,  and 
the  fact  that  he  has  probably  hardened  up  a  bit,  should 
gain  him  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  as  he  is  un- 
doubtedly fast,  in  spite  of  his  show  on  the  Palace 
track,  which  did  not  leave  a  very  great  impression 
of  his  pace  in  the  minds  of  the  onlookers.  Then 
we  have  Chambers,  who  has  shown  good  but  very 
erratic  form  ;  but  Palmer — in  training — should  hold 
him  safe,  whilst  Lowndes  has  apparently  given  him- 
self up  to  tricycle  work.  The  Universities  show  a 
strong  front  in  s;nte  of  their  defeat  at  the  L.B.C. 
contests,  thougii  the  unfortunate  accident  to 
\V.  F.  ^L  Buckley  will  prevent  him  thinking  of 
taking  part  in  any  of  the  cliampionship  contests,  a 
most  regrettable  occurrence,  as  there  is  but  very 
little  doubt  that  Buckley  was  one  of  the  best  if  not 
ilw  best  of  the  men  at  present  on  the  path,  at  au}- 
rate-'  as  far  as  straight-away  pace  goes.  On  the 
same  line  with  Buckley,  and  somewhat  in  front  ot 
him  on  public  form,  comes  J.  S.  Whatton,  who  has 
not  been  fit  this  season  as  yet,  good  argument,  let 
us  hope,  that  he  will  not  be  "  trained  off"  when  the 
championships  are  run  ;  and  as  we  learn  that  the 
Hon.  Ion  Keith-Falconer  was  riding  on  the  Palace 
track  in  the  third  week  in  June,  there  is  yet  another 
important  factor  in  the  contests  under  notice. 
Another  man  who  seems  scarcely  to  have  got  back 
to  his  1882  form  is  W.  K.  Adam,  and  should  he  take 
part  in  the  championships  we  should  hope  to  see 
him  in  good  form  ;  Jephson  is  another  rider  who  is 
scarcely  up  to  the  mark  as  yet,  though  he  has  been 
riding  in  a  desultory  way  all  the  season.  Of  London 
men  pure  and  simple  there  is  a  decided  dtarth; 
J.  F".  Griffith  races  no  more,  and  pre-eminent 
amongst  our  riders  stands  Mr.  H.  W.  Gaskell,  who 


is  an  importation  from  the  Midlands.  Gaskell,  who 
is  by  no  means  given  to  laying  on  weight,  is  doing 
but  little  work  compared  with  some  other  Metro- 
politan men,  and  we  hope  to  see  him  served  up  a 
hot  favourite  for  the  one  and  five  mile  champion- 
ships, both  of  which  on  public  form  up  to  date  he 
pocsesses  a  very  rosy  chance,  of  securing. 

There  are  a  lot  of  good  men  hovering  about  the 
back  marks,  any  one  of  whom  may  at  any  moment 
develop  ;  but  at  present  we  should  feel  inclined  to 
pick  Gaskell  for  the  two  short  races.  Of  course 
much  will  depend  on  his  having  some  practice  at 
the  Birmingham  track,  as  the  cornsrs  there  require 
know  ing,  and  this  was,  doubtless,  the  cause  of  his 
defeat  at  the  Blackheath-Mpseley  Sports.  Other- 
wise, if  he  gets  a  fair  preparation  and  a  clear  run, 
wc  have  little  doubt  that  the  spurting  powers  of  the 
Ranclagh  Harrier  will  stand  him  in  good  stead.  Of 
his  opponents,  the  most  prominent  is  J.  S.  Whatton, 
and  our  remarks  with  reference  to  the  corners  will 
particularly  apply  to  him,  added  to  which  we  doubt  if 
the  Cambridge  flier  has  left  himself  time  to  get 
wound  up  to  the  correct  pitcbfor  these  contests.  Un- 
doubtedly he  has  been  wise  in  leaving  off  work,  for 
he  certainly  showed  the  signs  of  it,  and  it  would  be 
a  pity  for  so  speedy  a  man  to  over-do  his  prepara- 
tion. With  Buckley  out  of  the  way,  and  Keith- 
Falconer  training  for  the  50  (if  he  trains  at  all),  we 
think  Gaskeli's  chance  looks  best,  whilst  if  he  is  to 
be  defeated  it  will  be  by  Whatton,  Palmer,  or 
Chambers,  and  Whish  may  be  expected  to  look 
dangerous,  though  we  do  not  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  his  clcse  finish  with  Palmer  as  some  do. 
In  all  the  foregoing  we  have  not  spoken  of  Moore, 
because  he  has  suffered  defeat  in  a  bogus  "  Cham- 
pionship," and  scarcely  seems  in  earnest  this  season. 
Probably  business  prevents  his  getting  into  form, 
though  at  any  moment  we  may  hear  that  he  is  hard 
at  it,  in  which  case  a  new  factor  will  be  introduced. 
At  the  same  time,  as  far  as  the  one  mile  is  con- 
cerned, we  think  that  Gaskell  will  hold  the  Midlander 
safe  on  the  Crystal  Palace  track.  Of  the  25  miles, 
which  is  to  be  run  at  Taunton,  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  form  an  opinion,  as  there  will  some  good  local 
men  engaged.  Doubtless  Fry,  who  rode  up  so  well 
last  year,  will  be  on  his  mettle  when  the  race  is  run 
so  near  home,  and  under  the  circumstances  he 
would  be  wise  to  train  for  the  25  miles  solely,  when 
he  should  stand  a  good  chance  if  his  preparation  is 
carried  out  on  intelligent  lines.  The  same  men  will 
have  to  be  considered,  and  as  we  think  the  distance 
unsuited  to  Gaskell,  and  one  at  which  he  would  be 
unwise  to  try  his  powers,  wc  must  look  elsewhere  for 
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the  winner,  who  might  turn  up  in  Falconer,  Moore, 
or  Fry,  though  the  evergreen  Vesey  might  make  a 
bold  fight  of  it,  and  several  University  men  will 
doubtless  have  a  cut  in.  For  the  50  miles,  on  the 
Crystal  Palace  track,  we  can  only  fancy  Falconer, 
though  there  are  several  good  men  who  may  push 
him  with  disastrous  results.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  this  season  is  the  dearth  of  men  who  can  go 
long  distances,  and  all  we  have  are  old  riders.  Thus 
far,  none  of  the  new  contingent  have  shown  any 
desire  to  go  further  than  20  miles,  and  the  issue  is 
left  to  men  whose  names  are  familiar  in  our  mouths. 
Amongst  these  we  should  especially  note  Beck  and 
H.  R.  Reynolds  as  amongst  the  riders  who  should 
run  Falconer  very  close  in  the  long-distance  race, 
whilst  Vcsey,  if  mounted  on  a  machine  which  will 
not  moult  any  spokes  en  route,  and  assisted  by  a 
little  judicious  coaching,  may  also  confirm  the  high 
opinion  which  some  of  the  spectators  formed  of  hiin 
last  year.  Thus  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  races 
of  1883  are  likely  to  prove  highly  interesting,  and 


there  is  only  a  probability  that  our  somewhat  dis 
jointed  vaticinations  may  be  fulfilled.  The  "flier" 
is,  as  we  said  before,  a  very  touchy  animal, 
and  just  when  the  unfortunate  prophet  is  reckon- 
ing on  his  being  in  "  full  bloom "  he  suddenly 
loses  form,  "goes  off,"  and  some  unnoticed  rider  fills 
his  place  ;  at  any  rate  there  is  likely  to  be  a  lot  of 
good  competition,  and  we  should  think  that  every 
lover  of  the  sport  will  do  his  best  to  see  some  if  not 
all  of  the  championship  contests.  The  men  of  note 
who  may  be  considered  as  in  training  for  the  four 
events  are  Keith- Falconer,  J.  S.  Whatton,  H.  W. 
Gaskell,  R.  Chambers,  C.  A.  Palmer,  Whish,  F. 
Moore,  W.  K.  Adam,  F.  Moore,  —  Jephson,  Beck, 
F"iy,  A.  Thompson,  C.  Crute,  Illston,  and  several 
more ;  and,  as  we  have  said  above,  our  selection 
would  be,  as  things  stand  at  present  :  One  mile, 
fl.  IV.  Gaskell:  five  miles,  H.  W.  Gaskell  or  J.  S.  _ 
WJratton  ;  twenty-five  miles,  Falconer;  fifty  miles,  I 
Falconer. 


TOURING   IN  THF  OLDEN  TIME. 


AWAY  back  in  tiic  times  of  our  great  great 
(ever  so  many  great)  grandfathers,  touring 
for  pleasure  was  something  in  which  only 
the  proudest  and  wealthiest  of  the  aris- 
tocracy could  afford  to  indulge.  The  bicycler  who 
starts  out  gaily  on  his  light  wheel  over  a  macadam- 
ised road  can  have  little  conception  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  travelling  in  the  olden  times.  During  the 
middle  ages  the  only  riding  practised  was  on  horse- 
back, and  wheeled  carriages,  which  began  to  appear 
near  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  were  reserved 
for  women  and  invalids.  The  word  "coach"  was  pro- 
bably derived  from  Kocs,  a  Hungarian  village  where 
the  vehicles  were  made  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  were  sent  all  over  Europe.  In  1474  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.  went  to  Frankfort  in  a  closed  carriage 
to  attend  a  council,  and  in  the  next  century  the 
German  princes  appear  to  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  splendour  of  their  coaches.  The  use  ot 
carriages  was  forbidden  to  any  but  the  nobility,  but 
finally  became  popular  all  over  Europe.  The  roads 
in  those  times,  however,  were  very  poor,  and  the 
streets  in  the  cities  were  often  too  narrow  to  allow 
two  to  pass  each  other. 

Coaches  were  introduced  into  England  in  1564  by 
a  Dutchman,  who  became  coachman  to  (Jueen 
Elizabeth,  but  even  for  a  hundred  years  afterwards 
the  roads  in  England  were  so  bad  that  coaches 
were  comparatively  useless.      As  late  as  1778  there 


were    only    nine    coaches    in    Edinburgh.        Stage 
wagons   were  used  on   some  of  the  country  roads, 
and   the   people  who  had   the  courage  to   ride  sat 
upon  straw  in  the  bottom.     In  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  travelling  by  wheel  was  so  difficult  that  two  days 
were   spent  in   going   from    London    to    Oxford,    58 
miles.     In   1703   Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  14 
hours  in  riding  40  miles,  and  the  last  9  miles  were 
made    in    6  hours.     The  historian  mentioned   as  a 
remarkable  thing  that  except  when  overturned  or 
stuck  in  the  mire  his  highness  made  no  stop  during 
the  journey.     In  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  the 
journey    from    London   to    Birmingham,    116  miles, 
occupied  nearly   three   days;    and    in    1785    a    fine 
coach  line  was  started  to  run  between  London  and 
Edinburgh,  to  go  through  in  10  days  in  summer  and 
12    in    winter.      In   Amsterdam    coaches   were    pro- 
hibited in  1663  because  they  injured  the  pavements. 
The  fact  that  nowadays  the   bicycler  makes  these 
journeys  easily  in  about   the  time  it  used  to  take  to 
get  fairly  started,  shows  that  the  wheeling  is  a  good 
deal  better  than   it   used  to  be.       The  progress  of 
civilisation  has  been  marked  by  the  building  of  good 
roads,  and  the  time  will  probably  come  when  every 
road    in    any    decent   town    will    have  its  track  for 
bicycles,  and  the  old  prophecy   will   be  even   more 
accurately  fulfilled  that  "  many  shall  run  to  and  fro, 
and    knowledge    shall    be     increased." — Spriiigjidd 
\\'lui.liiuii'i  Gazette. 


AMONGST    THE    CLUBS. 


The  .'Eolus  B.C.  secretary,  Mr.  Roberts,  has  re- 
signed, but  as  a  French  rider  said,  the  ckib  are  not 
"  .sans"  a  secretary,  as  Mr.  E.  J.  Sans  now  fills  that 
place. 

The  Alert  had  tea  the  other  night,  40  strong,  with 
"  one  juvenile  waiter"  to  attend  on  them.  The  sec. 
continues — a  gold  medal  will  be  given  for  most  runs 
this  season.  They  had  better  pass  it  on  to  the 
juvenile  waiter,  who  must  have  scored  a  good  many 
runs  when  attending  on  40  hungry  cyclists. 

Several  changes  have  occurred  amongst  ofttcers  of 
clubs,  but  as  these  alterations  will  be  found  in 
another  column  we  need  not  allude  to  them  here. 

To  "  spectate"  is  a  new  verb  coined  in  club  news 
by  the  Minerva  hon.  sec.  As  the  representative  of 
the  goddess  of  Wisdom  in  the  wheel  world  H.  H.  K. 
should  be  more  careful ! 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  City  of  London, 
Jupiters,  Middlesex,  Belgrave,  and  many  other  clubs 
did  not  forget  to  take  their  fair  friends— or  have 
them  taken  by  proxy — to  the  Hampton  Court  Meet. 

The  Oldham  Central  Cycling  Club  are  rare  hard 
riders.  We  hear  of  them  at  all  sorts  of  places  a 
good  distance  from  "Owdham"on  Saturdays.  Re- 
cently Mr.  Cockcroft,  the  captain,  gave  an  exhibition 
of  his  skill  in  trick  riding  on  the  promenade  at  Belle 
Vue  Gardens,  the  Manchester  Cremorne. 

The  Bristol  men  may  be  said  to  have  met  their 
;;/((/(•/;,  when  Bryant  won  the  first  prize  there  last 
month. 


Since  the  Chings  left  Ockham  wc  hear  of  \'ery  few 
men  going  to  the  Hautboy  and  Fiddle,  and  yet  there 
is  good  accommodation  there,  as  we  learn  from  the 
report  of  the  Orion  B.C.  A  popular  rider  as  "  boss" 
of  this  house,  which  is  essentially  one  for  wheelmen, 
having  no  neighbours,  would  pay,  if  cyclists'  custom 
docs  pay,  which  is  doubtful  ?  Enormous  eaters  and 
very  moderate  drinkers  fairly  describe  the  majority 
of  wheelmen  ! 

Straw  hats  and  cricketing  caps  are  all  the  "-o 
amongst  clubs  this  season,  and  polos,  jockeys,  and 
helmets  are  becoming  things  of  the  past.     R.I.P. 


Till-  Sporting  Life  of  Thursday,  price  id.,  gives  the 
handicaps  for  the  Saturday  following.  This  mav 
interest  racing  clubmen. 


What  an  appropriate  name  for  the  goal  of  a  club 
run  : — "  Crockham  Hill."  The  Argus  men,  who 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  well,  report  the  hill  possesses 
one  of  the  finest  views  in  Kent,  and  is  about  four 
miles  from  Westerham. 


The  Biggleswade  and  District  B.C.  have  unani- 
mously decided  to  join  the  N.C.U.  Mr.  A.  J.  Hillr 
the  captain,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Hills,  of  Brixton,  were 
elected  delegates. 


The  Brixton  Ramblers  continue  to  have  good 
musters,  and  out  of  19  members  who  ran  to  Dorkino- 
the  other  week  14  went  on  to  Worthing  and  put  up 
at  the  Pier  Hotel,  returning  next  day. 


>«  <- 


GRAVEL    AND    CINDERS. 


WE  are  still  without  any  wonderful  perform- 
ances. Gaskell's  spurts,  at  the  close  of  a 
race,  are  marvellous,  but  he  has  never 
been  pushed  through  so  as  to  make  big 
tune,  while  certain  so-callad  invitation  scratch  races 
have,  as  Tli:  Cyclist  puts  it,  been  a  case  of  Hamlet 
played  without  the  Prince.  The  five  miles  open 
scratch  race  of  the  London  B.C.  was  looked  forward 
to  with  interest  as  being  likely  to  bring  Gaskell  and 
W.  F.  M.  Buckley,  the  Oxford  man,  together;  but, 
unfortunately,  an  accident  to  the  latter  has  shut  him 
out  for,  probably,  the  rest  of  the  season.  The  i6th 
June  saw  the  largest  number  of  open  events  ever 
held  in  London,  good  handicaps  being  run  on  cinders 


at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Romford,  and  Stamford 
Bridge,  and  on  grass  at  Beckenham  and  Catford 
Bridge.  This,  certainly,  does  not  look  like  any  de- 
cline in  bicycling.  The  fact  is,  tricycling  has  in- 
creased so  much  that  bicycles  appear  in  the  minority, 
but  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  two  wheelers  as  well. 
Beck  and  Wyndham,  two  old  London  B.C.  racing 
men,  have  returned  to  the  path,  after  lying  fallow 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  may  do  something  yet  to 
retrieve  the  lost  prestige  of  the  L.B.C.  on  the  path. 
Tlie  latter  won  the  West  Kent  invitation  scratch 
race,  but  this  was  one  of  those  races  which,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  were  not  selections  of  the 
best  men,  but  merely  selections  of  clubmen.  M'l-  i;ilay 
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is  keeping  up  liis  form,  but  as  yet  has  not  done  any- 
thing starthng.  Steady  improvement  is  evidently 
Peter's  game.  Liles  is  giving  more  attention  to 
racing  this  year,  and  his  successful  struggle  with 
Lowndes,  at  the  Pickwick  races,  in  the  half-mile 
bicycle  invitation  race,  was  a  sight  to  be  remembered. 
Much  has  been  said  about  recent  admirable  handi- 
caps, and  this  is  true  as  far  as  bringing  certain  men 
together  at  the  finish,  but  as  I  look  upon  the  scratch 
man  in  a  race  as  the  best  man,  and  as  I  always  like 
to   see  the   best   man  win,    I    cannot   add   my  con- 


gratulations to  any  handicapper  who  sets  the  scratch 
man  impossible  jobs!  Look  at  this  London  B.C., 
two  miles,  5m.  50;ts.  winning  time,  and  the  scratch 
race  over  the  same  distance  on  the  same  day  6m. 
2is.  J.  S.  Whatton  has  been  quiet  as  yet  this  season, 
and  possibly  not  being  a  pot  hunter,  is  holding  him- 
self in  reserve  for  the  championships.  I  never 
remember  a  year  when  these  events  were  so  much  a 
matter  of  conjecture  as  this  season,  and  most  of  the 
cjgiiisccnti  share  the  opinion  on  this  point  of 

"  SCOKCHALONG." 
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Richmond  (Belfast)  B.C. — J.  H.  Carse,  who  has 
held  the  post  of  hon.  sec.  since  the  formation  of  the 
club,  has  resigned.  W.  Russell  has  been  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

Whitsi'ntide  Tours. — The  Eglinton  B.C.,  through 
Wicklow,  10  members;  distance,  no  miles.  The 
Leinster  B.C.,  through  Wicklow.  etc.,  7  members ; 
distance,  107  mile-. 

Hertford  F.C.  (Lisburn). — A  dastardly  outrage 
was  committed  at  these  sports  by  an  evidently 
interested  party  throwing  the  St.  Helens'  man  off 
his  bicycle  during  one  of  the  bicycle  i-aces.  The 
committee  very  properly  stopped  the  race  for  the 
time.  Reid  proved  an  easy  winner.  The  track  was 
in  very  bad  condition. 

New  Clubs. — Portodown  B.C.  :  Captain,  A.  T. 
Farrell ;  hon.  sec.  and  treasurer,  J.  McCreery. 
M(3ssely  B.C.  (Belfast):  Captain,  C.  McPhearson; 
vice-captain,  J.  Bolton  ;  hon.  sec,  J.  McCormick  ; 
hon.  treasurer,  J.  McCollough  ;  committee,  Messrs. 
Gault,  McPhearson,  Mackay,  Taylor,  Baxter,  and 
Bolton.  Albion  B.C.  (Dublin)  :  Formed  by  riders  in 
the  South  Circular  Road  district. 

Dublin  University  Sports. — "  Rank,  fashion, 
and  beauty,"  as  usual,  patronised  what  is  commonly 
called  the  "College  Races,"  nearly  ten  thousand 
being  present.  O.ving  to  several  heavy  showers 
during  the  day,  the  course  (grass)  was  "holding." 
The  intense  excitement  which  the  wheel  e\ents  pro- 
voked go  to  prove  that  they  were  the  most  popular 
items  on  the  programme. 

Dublin  Universitv  B.C. — The  annual  races  of 
this  club  were  run  off  in  the  College  Park  on  the 
0th  June,  in  the   presence  of  between  three  and  four 


thousand  spectators.  The  racing  and  handicapping 
were  fully  up  to  the  average,  but  a  doubt  exists  as  to 
whether  the  tinu's  were  accurate.  Mr.  Johnston  held 
the  posts  of  judge,  timekeeper,  starter,  and  lap- 
keeper,  so  there  would  be  little  wonder  if  the  times 
given  were  some  seconds  short. 

Racing  Fixtures. — July  loth,  Waterford  B.C.; 
12th,  Cork  B.C.,  Mardyke  Grounds  ;  Ulster  CO., 
Ormeau  Road  ;  14th,  Eglinton  B.C.,  Lansdowne 
Road  ;  August  8th,  Limerick  .\..'\.  and  B.C. 

Tricycle  Races. — The  first  on  record  in  Ireland 
was  run  on  Saturday,  23rd  June,  at  Belfast  ;  the 
second  is  announced  to  be  run  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Eglinton  B.C.,  at  Lansdowne  Road,  Dublin, 
on  the  14th  July.       Belfast,  as  usual,  takes  the  lead. 

Bicycle  Meet,  Dublin.  —  On  Saturday,  23rd 
June,  this  meet  which  glories  in  the  high  sounding 
name  of  "  The  Annual  General  Meet  of  Irish  Bi- 
cyclists," took  place  in  the  Phtenix  Park,  and, 
although  the  weather  was  most  unfavourable,  was 
the  most  successful  meet  held  in  the  Phoenix  ;  165 
bicyclists  and  8  tricyclists  took  part  in  the  procession. 

Bicycle  Meet,  Belfast. — This  meet  which  ie 
very  appropriately  called  North  of  Ireland  Bicycle 
Meet,  was  lield  under  favourable  auspices,  on  Sat- 
urday, 23rd  June ;  about  140  cyclists  taking  part  in 
the  procession.  An  additional  attraction  is  given  to 
the  meet  by  holding  a  race  meeting  after  the  pro- 
cession. 

Disorderly  Riding  in  Processions. — Whilst  on 
the  subject  of  meets,  I  wish  to  point  out  the  most 
absurd  idea  some  clubs  have  of  riding  four  abreast, 
although  the  order  is  distinctly  gi\-en  to  ride  in  two's  ; 
the  reason  of  this  is  that  perhaps  they  have  a  dozen 
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members  more  than  the  next  chib,  and  they  adopt 
this  means  to  draw  particular  attention  to  it ;  perhaps 
they  do  not  think  that  by  satisfying  this  foolish  idea 
the  whole  line  of  procession  is  destroyed.  I  men- 
tion no  names,  but  "  he  whom  the  cap  fits  may  wear 
it." 

Waterford  B.C. — It  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
notice  a  new  feature  inaugurated  by  this  club 
at  their  race  meeting,  viz.,  two  flat  races.  Athletic 
clubs  nearly  always  have  bicycle  races,  and  it  is 
but  returning  the  comphment  for  bicycle  clubs  to 
give  members  of  athletic  clubs  "a  chance." 

Championship  Races. — Owing  to  an  arrangement 
with  the  Dublin  A.C.,  the  I.B.A.  held  the  one, 
four,  and  ten  miles  championships  on  the  same 
date  as  the  other  championships  were  decided. 
The  competitors  were  very  limited,  but  what  they 
lacked  in  quantity  was  fully  compensated  for  by 
quality,  as  the  racing  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Owing  to  the  very  strong  breeze,  the  times  were  not 
up  to  the  usual  standard.  F.  J.  Levis,  of  the  Cork 
B.C.,  secured  all  three  in  first-class  style.  McCoombe, 
of  the  Greenisland  B.C.,  and  McKay,  Dublin,  were 
the  only  two  other  competitors  worthy  of  note. 
Racing. 

Queen's  College. — Belfast — May  nth. — One 
Mile  :  F.  J.  Levis,  Cork  B.C.  (i)  ;  H.  M.  Wright, 
Dublin  University  B.C.  (2).  Woneasily  by  loyards. 
Time,  3m.  32JS. — Three  Miles  :  F.  J.  Levis  (i)  ;  G. 
M.  M'Coombe  (2).  Won  by  four  yards;  a  good  race. 
Time,  iim.  32fs. — 12th. — Two  Miles  Handicap  :  G. 
M.  M'Coombe,  Greenisland  B.C.,  45  yds  (i) ;  T. 
Reid,  St.  Helens  B.C.,  125  (2);  F.  Hunter,  Windsor 
B.C.,  150  (3).  Won  very  easily.  Time,  8m.  4fs. — 
Five  Miles  Handicap :  G.  M.  M'Coombe,  120  yds 
(ij.  Levis  started  but  did  not  finish.  A  mere  walk 
over. — Two  Miles  (Club):  R.  J.  Irwin,  25  yds(i); 
C.  V.  H.  Nesbitt,  50  (2)  ;  G.  Thompson,  100  (3). 
Won  by  100  yards.     Time,  gm.  33s. 


Dublin  Athletic  Club. — Lansdowne  Road — 
13th  May.— One  Mile:  E.  S.  M'Kay,  50  yds  (i)  ;'F. 
J.  Levis,  C.B.C.,  scratch  (2) ;  J.  Lewis,  Tralee  B.C., 
(o).  Won  very  easily  by  50  yards.  Time,  3m.  io|s. 
Two  Miles :  F.  J.  Levis,  scratch  (i) ;  E.  M'Kay, 
100  yds  (2);  H.  Reid,  200  (3).  Won  by  20  yards. 
Time,  6m.  27s. — Four  Miles  :  E.  M'Kay,  180  yds  (i)  ; 
J.  Lewis,  250  (2).  Time,  13m.  13s. 
*  *  * 

LisMORE  Athletic  Club. — May  13th. — One  Mile 
Handicap  :  W.  Rudd,  scratch  (i)  ;  G.  Smith,  50  yds 
'2).     Won    by    50   yards.     No  times  taken. — Seven 


Miles  Road  Race  for  Champion  Cup:  W.  Rudd,  3m. 
(i) ;  C.  H.  Denroche,  scratch  (2) ;  J.  Hunt,  3m.  30s. 
(3).     Won  by  60  yards.     No  times. 

Hertford  Football  Club. — Fort  Grounds,  Lis- 
burn — May  13th.— One  Mile  Handicap  :  Thos.  Reid, 
St.  H.B.C.,  scratch  (i) ;  R.  J.  Irwin,  Q.C.A.C,  120 
yds  (2);  H.  Smyth,  H.F.C.,  120  (3).  Woneasily. 
Time,  5in.  6s. — Three  Miles  Handicap  :  T.  Reid, 
scratch  (i) ;  W.  Russell,  R.B.C.,  350  yds  (2)  ;  E. 
Lamont,  L.B.C.,  400  (3).     Time,  15m.  30s. 


Cork  Amateur  Athletic  Club.  —  Mardyke 
Gi^ounds. — Wednesday,  23rd  May. — One  Mile  Han- 
dicap :  J.  F.  Lewis,  C.B.C.,  scratch  (i) ;  R.  T.  Dobson, 
Tralee  B.C.,  40  yds  (2) ;  W.  R.  McTaggart  90  (3). 
Won  by  ten  yards.  Time,  3m.  36s. — Three  Miles 
Handicap  :  J.  F.  Lewis,  scratch  (i)  ;  W.  A.  McTag- 
gart, 220  yds  (2)  ;  W.  A.  Whitelegge,  130  (3).  No 
time  taken. — Thursday,  24th,  the  meeting  was  re- 
sumed.— Three  Miles  (Waterloo) :  H.  C.  Cave,  75s. 
(i)  ;  J.  J.  Hackett  (2)  ;  W.  W.  White,  scratch  (3). 
Won  very  easy. — Five  Miles  :  W.  R.  McTaggart, 
430  yds  (i)  ;  W.  A.  Whitelegge,  300  (2)  ;  J.  F.  Lewis, 
scratch  (3).     Won  by  5o  yards.     Time,  i8m.  27s. 


Kilreany  Athletic  Sports. — 24th  May. — Two 
Miles  :  Won  by  J.  P.  Delany. 

Trinity  College  (Dublin)  Athletic  Associa- 
tion.— Friday,  ist  June. —  Two  Miles  Handicap: 
R.  S.  F'l^ench,  175  yds  (i)  ;  B.  Dickson,  15  (2);  H. 
Nixon,  go  (3).  Won  by  50  yards.  Time,  6m.  41s. — 
One  Mile  :  W.  K.  Johnston,  50  yds  (i)  ;  B.  Dickson, 
15  (2)  ;  F.  Kilkelly,  70  (3).  Won  by  a  few  inches. 
Time,  3m.  17s. — Two  Miles  :  H.  Nixon  (i)  ;  W. 
Johnston  (2)  ;  T.  Kilkelly  (3).  Won  by  five  feet. 
Time,  7m.  i*s. — Four  Miles  Handicap:  R.  S.  French, 
440  yds  (1)  ;  B.  Dickson,  scratch  (2) ;  H.  Nixon,  270 
yds  (3).  Won  very  easy  by  120 yards.  Time,  14m. 
4f  s.  

Dublin  University  Bicycle  Club. — Wednesday, 
6th  June. — One  Mile  (Novices')  :  W.  C.  Stubbs  (i)  ; 
F.  Kilkelly  (2)  ;  W.  F.  Russell  (3).  Won  by  four 
feet.  Time,  3m.  12s. — One  Mile  Handicap  :  W.  C. 
Stubbs,  no  yds  (i)  ;  F.  Kilkelly,  60(2);  H.  Nixon, 
35  (3)-  Won  by  40  yards.  Time,  3m.  B^s. — Four 
Miles  Handicap :  H.  Nixon,  280  yds  (i) ;  B.  Dick- 
son, scratch  (2)  ;  C.  P.  Armstrong,  320  yds  13).  Won 
by  eight  yards.     Time,  13m.  2ijs. 

Dundrum  F.C. — Saturday,  7th  June.  —  Two 
Miles    Handicap:    R.   E.   Essex,  65    yds   (i);    J.  J. 
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Keating,  P.B.C.,  20  (2I ;  A.  J.  Boyd,  D.U.B.C,  75  {5). 
Won  by  three  feet.  Time,  8m.  14s.  — One  Mile 
Handicap  :  W.  K.  Johnston,  scratch  (i) ;  A.  Taylor, 
15  yds  (2)  ;  A.  Ogilvy,  90  (3).  Won  easy  by  20  yards. 
Time,  4m.  6s. 

Co.  Kerry  A.C.  (Tralee).— loth  and  nth  June.— 
One  Mile  Novices',  Final  Heat:  J.  K.  O'Connor  (i); 
E.  Quinell  (2);  J.  Longbottom  (3).  Won  by  five 
yards.  Time,  3m.  49s.— One  Mile  Handicap  :  R. 
Dobson,  scratch  (i)  ;  V.  McCowen,  30  yds  (2)  ;  W. 
Whitelegge,  scratch  (3).  Time,  3m.  30s.— Three 
Miles  Handicap:  W.  Whitelegge,  scratch  (i)  ;  V. 
McCowen,  90  yds  (2);  R.  T.  Dobson,  15  (3).  Won 
by  three  yards.  Time,  iim.  lo^s.— One  Mile  Handi- 
cap :  G.  Jones,  scratch  (i)  ;  E.  Quinell,  45  yds  (2)  ; 
J.  Benson,  20  (3).     Won  by  three  yards. 

Irish  Bicycle  Association.  —  Championship 
Meeting,  Lansdowne  Road,  Saturday,  i6th  June. 
—One  Mile:  F.  J.  Levis,  Cork  B.C.  (i);  G.  M. 
M'Coombe,  Greenisland  B.C.  (2) ;  E.  S.  M'Kay  (3). 
All  close  up.  Time,  3m.  14IS.— Four  Miles  :  Levis 
(i);  M'Coombe  (2);   M'Kay  (3).     Won   by  20  yards. 


Time,  14m.  3S^s. — Ten  Miles  :  Levis  (i)  ;  M'Kay  (2); 
M'Coombe  (3).  Won  by  half  a  yard.  Time,  36m. 
52fs. — Saturday,  23rd  June. — Ten  Miles  Road  Race 
Handicap:  E.  S.  M'Kay,  scratch  (i)  ;  E.  Manville, 
LC.B.C.  (3m.  los.,  2) ;  J.  Hughes,  M.B.C.  (5m.,  3). 
Won  very  easy.     Time,  36m. 

North  of  Ireland  BrcYCLE  Meet,  Saturday, 
23rd  June. — Three  Miles  Handicap  :  G.  M'Coombe, 
G.B.C.,  scratch  (i)  ;  D.  M'Caw,  W.B.C.,  180  yds  (2); 
W.  Russell,  R.B.C.,  350  (3).  Time,  iim.  35s.— Two 
Miles  Novices' :  S.  Orr,  R.B.C.  (i)  ;  J.  M.  Gilmore 
(2)  ;  J.  B.  Lindsay  (3).  Time,  gm.  2s.— One  Mile 
Schoolboys'  :  J.  Carr,  R.B.C,  scratch  (i)  ;  M. 
M'CauU  (2) ;  A.  H.Carr,  60  yds  (3).  Time,  4m.  17s. 
One  Mile  :  G.  M'Coombe  (i)  ;  Jas.  Hill  (2)  ;  J. 
Ferguson  {3).  Time,  4m.  51s.— One  Mile  Tricycle  : 
W.  H.  Shillody  (i) :  R.  Dunreath  (2) ;  J.  B.  Lindsay 
W.B.C.  (3).     Time.  4m.  ii^s. 

Belfast   Rovers'   B.C.,  23rd  June.— Two   Miles  : 

W.  Russell,  scratch  (i)  ;  J.  H.  Gaughlin,  20  yds  (2) ; 

A.  Wilson,  20  (3). 

Athcliath. 
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21sT  Apkil.— W.u,LSEND  A.B.C.  (Newcastle-ou-Tyne). — 
One  Mile  Handicrq) :  E.  J.  Wilkinson,  Elswick  Amateur, 
scratch  (1)  ;  Eugiipb,  North  Sunderland  Amateur,  120 
yds  (2);  A.  O.  Challoner,  Elswick  Amateur,  60  (3). 
Time,  3m.  9.^8. 

27th  April. — Bury  St.  Edmunds  School  Sports. — One 
Mile  Handicap  :  E.  J.  Nurse,  scratch  (1) ;  O.  E.  Griffiths, 
scratch  (2) ;  W.  Gough,  100  yds  (3). 

28th  ApRrL. — Stamford  Bridge  (L.A.C.).— r»<'  Miles 
Handicap  :  O.  G.  M.  Leeds,  250  yds  (1) ;  A.  C.  Pember- 
ton,  280  (2) ;  M.  J.  E.  Dundas,  70  (3).  Time,  6m.  33s. 

28th  April. — Kennington  Oval  (Surrey  B.C.). — One 
Mile  Handicap  :  M.  H.  Hay,  Queen's  Gyclina,  135  yds  (1) ; 
N.  V.  Cassall,  Berretta,  150  (t) ;  H.  F.  Wilson.  Surrey, 
85  (t).  Time,  .3m.  26*s.  Ten  Miles  Scratch  :  H.  W.  Gas- 
kell  (1)  ;  F.  Prentice"^  Ipswich  (2) ;  F.  Moore,  Warstone 
(3).     Time,  42m.  9fs. 

28th  Aprll.— Nottingham  For '  st  Football  Sports. -One 
Mile  Handicap:  H.  H.  Smith,  Speedwell,  15  >d8  (1);  E. 
Bowles,  70  (2)  ;  E.  W.  Cripps,  Nottmgbam,  20  (3).  One 
Mile  Tiicijcle  Handicap  :  S.  S.  Smith,  E^sex,  60  >ds  (1)  ; 
E.  Bowlet-,  Notti  )gham,  60  (2)  ;  E-.  W.  Cripps,  25  (3). 

28th  April.  —  Moseley  Harriers  (As-ton  Lower 
Grounds,  Birmingham).— On"  Mile  Handicap  :  G.  H.  Ills- 
ton,  Eoval  Mail.  05  yds  (1) ;  A.  0.  Auster,  Speedwell,  55 
(2)  ;  J.  Stevens  (3).     Time,  2m.  54is. 

2Sth  April.— Manchester  (Sale  Botanical  Gardens)  — 
Two  Mil  s  Handicap  :  J.  C.  Berger,  Oldham,  300  yds  (1); 
T.  Ward.  Sale,  scratch  (2)  ;  J.  M'Kay,  West  Maucbester, 
120  yds  (3).  Time,  6m.  ii'^s.—Thy'e  Miles  Triciicle  Handi- 
cap: J.  W.  Morley,  Manchester  Southern.  100  yds  (1); 
H.  M.  Oxley,  Manchester  Southern,  540  (2)  ;  M.  Ruddle, 
Manchester,  680  (3).     Time,  13m.  558. 


12th  May. — North  Staffordshire  Bailway  Servants' 
Sports  (Stoke-on-Trent). —  Tivo  31ihs  Handicap  :' B.. 
Inskip,  scratch  (I)  ;  A.  T.  Walker,  Wolatanton,  150  yds 
(2)  ;  A.  Keates,  20  (3). 

12th  May. — Preston. — One  Mile  Handicap  :  S.  Sellors, 
Preston,  1.50  yds  (1) ;  L.  Calverley,  Btrnley,  160  (2)  ;  D. 
Johnson,  Crewe,  1)0  (3).  Time,  3m.  4s  —Two  Miles 
Handicap  :  S.  Sellors,  Preston,  280  yds  (] )  ;  J.  W.  Morley, 
Manchester,  110  (2)  ;  L.  Calverley,  Burnley,  300  (3). 
Time,  6m.  28s. — One  Mil-  Tricijcle  Handicap  :  M.  Euddle, 
Sale,  140  yds  (1)  ;  J.  W.  Morley,  Manchester,  scratch  (2). 
Time,  3m".  19s. 

12th  May. — Leicester  (Aylestone  Eoad  Grounds). — 
One  Mile  Handicap  :  K.  Billson,  100  yds  (1)  ;  F.  Mawby, 
270  (2)  ;  H.  Charlton,  280  (3).     Time,  2m.  60s. 

12th  Mat.— Staleybridge. — Two  3Ii'es  Handicap  :  A. 
Walker,  Leeds,  340  yds  (1)  ;  R.  W.  Williams,  Birken- 
head, 220  (2)  ;  C.  Wright,  Salford,  300  (3).  Time,  17m. 
16s. 

14th  M.\y. — Shrewsbury. — One  Mile  Handicap:  A.  E. 
Philips,  Speedwell,  66  jds  (1)  ;  T.  Eu:>sell,  Liverpool,  50 
(2)  ;  A.  Lowe,  Shrewsbury,  80  (3).     Time,  3m.  4s. 

14th  May.  —  Bristol  (Stapleton  Eoad  Grounds). — 
Thre'  Miles  Handicap  :  G.  Bryant,  400  yds  (1)  ;  G.  Leth- 
brid'  e,  180  (2) ;  M.  E.  Denning,  scratch  (3).  Five  Miles 
Handicap  :  A.  C.  Heffer,  450  yds  (1)  ;  M.  E.  Denning, 
scratch  (2). 

14th  M.\y.  —  HASTrxGS.  —  Three  Miles  Handicap  :  G. 
Clark,  Eastbourne,  280  yds  (1)  ;  P.  J.  M.Rinlay,  Becken- 
ham,  scratch  (2)  ;  A.  E.  Weight,  Centaur,  265  yds  (3). 

14th  May. — Bishop  Stortford. — One  Mile  Handicap  : 
J  L  Clark,  Essex  B.  and  T  ,  scratch  (1) ;  A.  Eichards, 
15  yds  (2)  ;  A.  Miles,  50  (3).    Time,  4m.  14.^8.     Two  Miles 
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Handicap  :  J.  L.  Claik,  scratch  (1)  ;  A.  G.  Everard, 
Bishop  Stortford  A.  and  B.C.,  50  yds  (2) ;  H.  Mann, 
100  (3).     Time,  8m.  66Ss. 

14th  May.  —  Coventry  (St.  Michael's  Cricket  Club 
Sports).  —  One  Mile  Handicap  :  W.  J.  Podbury,  St. 
Michael's  C.C.,  130  yds  (1) ;  A.  C.  Auster,  Speedwell,  30 
(2)  ;  C.  W.  Baldwin,  Birmingham,  .30  (3).  Time,  2m. 
51Ss.  Two  Miles  Handicap:  A.  Auster,  50  yds  (1);  F. 
W.  Allard,  Coventry,  150  (2) ;  C.  W.  Baldwin,  185  (3). 

14th  May. — Leicester  (Belgrave  Grounds). — Orie  Mile 
Handicap  :  J.  T.  Hunt,  Leicester,  230  yds  (1)  ;  J. 
Stephens,  Aston,  140  (2);  K.  Billson,  Leicester,  45  (3). 
Time,  2m.  51s.  Fne  Miles  Handicap:  J.  Stephens,  Aston, 
425  yds  (1)  ;  R.  Billson,  Leicester,  130  (2)  ;  M.  J. 
Lowndes,  Coventry,  75  (3).     Time,  15m.  25,|8. 

14th  May. — Gb.wesend. —  One  Mile  Handicap  :  F.  S. 
Buckingham,  Brixton  Ramblers,  70  yds  (1)  ;  A.  Wright, 
unattached,  130  (2)  ;  M.  H.  Hay,  Queen's  Cycling,  30  (3). 
Time,  3m.  7s.  Five  Milen  Handicap  :  F.  S.  Buckingham, 
360  yds  (1)  ;  T.  Rutson.  Tredegar.  430  (2) ;  J.  C.  P. 
Tacagni,  City  of  London,  scratch  (3).     Time,  16m.  IGs. 

14th  May. — Livebpool  (Royal  Naval  Reserve  A.C.). — 
Two  Miles  Handicap:  R.  W.  Williams,  Birkenhead,  220 
yds  (1) ;  W.  L.  Morris,  Birkenhead  270  (2)  ;  C.  E.  Stoker, 
Anfield,  160  (3l.  Time,  7m.  Is.  Six  Miles  Handicap: 
T.  H.  Overton,  Liverpool,  200  yds  (1) ;  J.  T.  Ward,  West 
Manchester,  scratch  (2) ;  C.  E.  Stoker,  Anfield,  325  (3). 
Time,  22m.  25p. 

14th  May. — Hunts  (Amateur  Athletic  Sports). — Two 
Miles  Handicap  :  D.  Albone,  Biggleswade,  90  yds  (1)  ;  E. 
J.  Frost,  Clapham  Park,  160  (2).     No  time  taken. 

14th  May. — Newport. —  One  Mile  Handicap  :  F.  C.  B. 
Jones,  Newport,  95  yds  (I)  ;  A.  Gibson,  Bristol  C.C,  100 
(2);  C.  H.  lies,  Bristol  C.C,  125  (3).  Time  not  taken. 
Two  Miles  Handicap  :  F.  C.  B.  Jones,  Newport,  200  yds 
(1);  T.  George.  Cheltenham  C.C,  150  (2);  A.  Gibson, 
Bristol  C.C,  180  (3).     No  time  taken. 

14th  May. —  Plymouth. —  One  Mile  Handicap:  H.  West, 
Brihtol,  25  yds  (I)  ;  F.  W.  Brock,  Bristol,  100  (2).  No 
time  taken.  Five  Miles  Scratch:  H.  West,  Bristol  (1); 
C  King  (2).  Time,  18m.  llAs.  Three  Miles  Handicap: 
H.  Webt,  Bristol,  50  yds  (1) ;  H.  W.  Gaskell,  scratch  (2); 
F.  W.  Brock,  220  vds  (3).  Time,  9m.  32s.  One  Mile 
Tricycle  Handicap :  "F.  Ryall,  South  Devon  T.C,  150 
yds  (1)  ;  W.  H.  Casley,  Exeter,  scratch  (2).  Time, 
3m.  37^8.  Half-mile  Bici/cle  Scratch  Race  :  H.  West  (1)  ; 
H.  W.  Gaskell  12) ;  C  King  (3).     Time,  Im.  338. 

14th  May. — Bridlington. — Five  Miles  Handicap  :  J. 
Scholes,  Leeds  Crescent,  460  yds  (1)  ;  J.  A.  Brotherton, 
Harehills,  275  (2)  ;  C.  C  Merrikin,  Hull,  320  (3).  Time 
not  taken.  One  Mile  Cnmbination  Face  :  J.  H.  Morfoot, 
Harehills  (1)  ;  J.  H.  Milner,  Harehills  (2).  No  time 
taken. 

14th  May.— Taunton.— One  3nie  Handicap  :  A.  H. 
Robinson,  80  yds  (1)  ;  M.  H.  Whish,  scratch  (2)  ;  C  E. 
Masters,  130  yds  (3).  No  time  taken.  Thri  e  Miles 
Handicap:  E.  Harrison,  Bristol.  220  yds  (1);  J.  B. 
Jones,  Bath,  440  (2) ;  G.  H.  May,  Bristol,  230  (3).  Time, 
9m.  7s.  Five  Miles  Handicap :  A.  H.  Robinson,  360 
yds  (1);  E.  Harri^on.  hristol,  3.30  (2);  J.  T.  Cattell, 
Norton  Fitzwarren,  500  (3).     Time,  16m.  22is. 

15th  May. — Canteehu  y  Rural  Fete. — Oif  Mile  Tri- 
cycle Handicap  :  H.  Stuimey,  Coventry,  40  yds  (1);  L. 
Grose,  Camberwell,  scratch  (2).     Time,  5m.  '2s. 

15th  May. — Cantekrury  Athletic  Ground. — Two  Miles 
Handicap :  H.  Walker,  Rovers,  240  yds  (1) ;  P.  J. 
McKinlay,  Beckenham,  130  (2)  ;  E.  M.  Mayes,  Centaur, 
280(3).  Time,  7m.  51^s.  One  Mile  Tricycle  Handicap: 
H.   Sturmey,   Coventry,    140   yds   (1) ;    E.   W.  Brown, 


Clapham,  200  (2) ;  G.  Smith,  Merry  Rovers,  scratch  (3). 
Time,  4m.  9s. 

15th  M.\y. — Leicester  (Belgrave  Grounds). ^0?ic  Mile 
Novices'  Handicap  :  J.  Moore,  Birmingham,  40  yds  (1)  ; 
J.  T.  Hunt,  Leicester,  90  (2)  ;  W.  H.  Steer,  Coventry,  70 
(3).     Time,  2m.  51.^8. 

15th  May. — Leicester  (Belgrave  Road  Grounds). — 
Ten  Miles  Scratch  Race:  M.  J.  Lowndes  (1).  Time, 
34m.  59s. 

15th  May. — Loughborough. — One  Mile  Handicap:  T. 
C  Middleton,  Melbourne,  90  yds  (1) ;  L.  Cooke,  Notting- 
ham, 90  (2).     No  time  taken. 

16th  May. — Leicester  (Aylestone  Road). — One  31  He 
Handicap  :  R.  Chambers,  Birmingham,  40  yds  (li  ;  G. 
H.  Hlston,  Royal  Mail,  70  (2)  ;  J.  Stephens,  Birming- 
ham, 120  (3).     Time,  2m.  53f8. 

19th  May. — Southport  (Winter  Gardens). — One  Mite 
Handicap  :  G.  H.  Pickering,  Liverpool,  140  yds  (I)  ;  J- 
H.  Johnson,  Southport,  190  (2).  Time,  3m.  5.Js.  Two 
3nies  Handicap  :  J.  W.  Morlev,  Manchester,  105  yds  (1) ; 
T.  A.  Edge,  180  (2) ;  J.  T.  Ward,  Sale,  25  (3).  Time, 
6m.  2Ss. 

19th  May. — Birmingham  (Aston  Lower  Grounds). — 
One  Mile  Novices'  Handicap  :  J.  Moore,  Birchfield 
Harriers,  15  yds  (1)  ;  A.  Sparkes,  Speedwell,  50  (2)  ■,,T. 
E.  Moore,  Birchfield  Harriers,  26  (3).  Time,  3m.  8s. 
Oik'  Mile  Handicap  :  B.  Ratcliff,  Speedwell,  75  yds  (1)  ; 
T.  Whitehouse,  Birchfield  Harriers,  115  (2)  ;  W.  F.  Bill, 
Speedwell  (3).  Time,  2m.  47*s.  Ten  Miles  Scratch  Race  : 
R.  Chambers,  Birchfield  Harriers  (1)  ;  G.  H.  Hlston, 
Royal  Mail  (2) ;  A.  C.  Auster,  Speedwell  (3).  Time, 
33m.  24s. 

19th  M.ay.— Cryst.al  Pal.*.ce  (Sutton  B.C.). — Five  Miles 
Scratch  Invitation  Race :  H.  W.  Gaskell  (1)  ;  W.  K. 
Adam,  Oxford  University  (2) ;  J.  C  P.  Tacagui,  City  of 
London  (3).     Time,  15m.  26f8. 

19th  May. — Powderhall  Grounds,  Edin-burgh  (Edin- 
burgh Northern  B.C.). —  One  Mile  Handicap  :  R.  Lamb, 
390  yds  (1)  ;  T.  Jacob,  Edinburgh  Northern,  200  (2)  ; 
H.  G.  Pechell,  Edinburgh  University,  95  (3).  Time, 
2m.  44s.  Two  Miles  Trici/cle  Handicap/ :  M.  Sinclair, 
C.T.C,  200  yds  (1) ;  F.  W.Gibb,  160  (2).  Time,  7m.  33s. 
Three  Miles  Handicap :  H.  G.  Pechell,  Edinburgh 
University,  240  yds  (1)  ;  G.  B.  Batten,  Edinburgh 
University,  210  (2) ;  W.  T.  Millons,  East  of  Scotland 
B.C.,  260  (3).     No  time  taken. 

19th  May. — Clevel.and  Bicycle  Grounds,  Darlington. — 
Two  Miles  Handicap  :  R.  Coates,  Darlington,  400  yds  (I); 
M.  W.  Swainston,  Darlington,  300  (2)  ;  T.  Blewitt, 
Darlington,  170  (3).  No  time  taken.  One  Mile  Tricycle 
Handicap:  M.  W.  Swainston,  20  yds  (1)  ;  A.  Middleton, 
Darlinstou,  120  (2) ;  C.  B.  Johnson,  Darlington,  100 
(3).     Time  not  taken. 

26th  M.iY.— St.  Helens. — One  Mile  Scratch  Race  :  T. 
D.  McKenzie,  St.  Helens  (1) ;  T.  H.  Overton,  Liverpool 
(2) ;  C.  W.  Bayes,  Liverpool  (3).  Time,  3m.  43s.  Two 
Miles  Handicap  :  J.  B.  Webster,  Warrington,  300  yds  (1) ; 
T.  D.  McKenzie.  St.  Helens,  100  (2) ;  T.  H.  Overton, 
Manchester,  95  (3).     Time,  7m.  ^2^s. 

26th  M-ay. — Birchfield  Bicycling  Club,  Birmingham 
(Aston  Lower  Grounds). — One  Mile  Handicap:  J.  Moore, 
Birchfield  Harriers,  145  yds  (1) ;  F.  W.  Allard,  130  (2) ; 
T.  Whitehouse,  Birchfield  Harriers,  95  (3).  Time,  2m. 
49s.  One  2[ile  Trici/cle  Handicap :  W.  Powell,  250  yds 
(1) ;  C  Sturges,  340  "(2)  ;  H.  J.  Ball,  330  (3).  Time,  3m. 
5;^s.  Tliree  Miles  Handicap:  C  W.  Baldwin,  Birchfield 
Harriers,  310  yds  (1) ;  J.  Moore,  Birchfield  Harriers,  360 
(2) ;  J.  Stevens,  Birchfield  Harriers,  340  (3).  Time, 
9m.  lO^s. 
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26th  May.— West  Kent  B.C.,  (Crystal  Palase).— One 
Mile  Tricycle  Scratch  Race :  P.  T.  Letchford,  Finchley 
(1) ;  A.  L.  Radford,  London  T.C.  (2) ;  S.  S.  Smith,  Essex 
(3).  Time,  3m.  56|s.  Oue  Mile  Handicap  :  H.  F.  Wilson, 
Surrey,  75  yds  (1)  ;  W.  F.  M.  Buckley,  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, scratch  (2) ;  P.  J.  McKiulay,  Beckeuham,  60  yds 
(3).  Time,  3m.  7±s.  Three  Miles  Bicycle  Invitation  Race: 
W.  Wyndham,  London  B.C.  (1) ;  A.  Thompson,  Sutton 
(2)  ;  J.  C.  P.  Tacagni,  Canoabury  (3).    Time,  10m.  i74s. 

26th  May.— BuisTOL  (Horfield  A.C.).  — Out  Mile  Han- 
dicap :  F.  W.  Brock,  85  yds  (1)  ;  E.  H.  Merrick,  100  (2) ; 
0.  H.  lies,  95  (3).     Time,  3m.  44is. 

26th  May. — Cardiff  B.C.  (Sophia  Gardens). — Two 
Laps  Novicea'  Handicap:  C.  C.  Thorne,  40  yds  (ll;  A.  A. 
Eickard,  40  (2) ;  W.  Tucker,  30  (3).  Time,  3m.  258. 
Three  Laps  Tricycle  Race  :  G.  J.  Tritiletti,  220  yds  (1)  ; 
H.  Meager,  320  (2) ;  F.  F.  Parratt,  140  (3).  Time,  5m. 
37s.     Si.r  Laps  Handicap  :  C.  C.  Thorne,  350  yds  (1) ;  F. 

C.  Jones,  150  (2) ;  H.  Meagher,  320  (3).    Time,  10m.  7s. 
2nd   June.  —  Newc.4.stle-on-Tyne    (Waller's   Racas   at 

Byker). — One  Mile  Champioiusltip  of  Xorthunberland  :  T, 

D.  Oliver  (1),  defeating  E.  J.  Wilkinson  and  F.  Moore, 
am.  cham.  Time,  3m.  One  Mile  Handicap:  R.  H. 
English,  110  yds  (1)  ;  G.  Maughan,  50  (2).  Time,  2m. 
54|s. 

2nd  June. — Marypokt  (Solway  B.C.). — Tliree  Miles 
Handicap  :  J.  Reed,  scratch  (1)  ;  G.  B.  A'kinson,  70  yds 
(2);  G.  Pattinson,  50(3).  Time,  10m.  15s.— ^'((Je  Miles 
Handicap  :  J.  Reed,  scratch  (1) ;  X.  W.  Johnston,  80  yds 
(2) ;  F.  James,  90  (3).  Time,  17m.  558.— One  Mile 
Handicap  :    T.   Kyle,  10  yds  (1)  ;  G.  B.  Atkinson,  25  (2) ; 

D.  Atkinson,  10  (3).     Time,  3m.  18^8. 

2nd  June. — Birmingham  (.\stou  Lower  Grounds)  : 
Aston  Oddfellows'  Fete. — One  Mile  Handicap  :  J.Moore, 
85  yds  (1) ;  A.  C.  Auster,  10  (2) ;  T.  Whitehouse,  55  (3). 
Time,  2m.  51|3. — Three  Miles  Handicap:  A.  C.  Auster, 
40  yds  (1)  ;  F.  Sutton,  scratch  (2);  B.  Ratjliffe,  60  (3). 
Time,  8m.  50s.  —  One  Mile  Trici/cle  Handicap:  H. 
Sturmey,  200  yds  (1)  ;  J.  H.  Ball,  175  (2)  ;  A.  Maltby, 
250  (3).     Time,  3m.  12is. 

2nd  June.  —  Willesden  (High  School  Sports).  — 
One  Mile  Handicap:  B.  H.  Daunton,  140  yds  (1);  G.J. 
Hunter,  85  (2)  ;  F.  G.  Medcalf,  (55  (3).     No  time  txkea. 

2nd  June. — Crystal  Palace  (Surrey  United  B.C.). — 
Two  Miles  Invitation  Scratch  Race  to  Clubs  :  A.  Thomp- 
son. Sutton  (1)  ;  J.  C.  P.  Tacagni,  City  of  London  (2) ; 
P.  J.  M'Kinlay,  Beckenham  (3).     Time,  6m.  9|s. 

2nd  June. — Darlington  A.S. — One  Mile  Scratch  Race  : 

E.  J.  Wilkinson  (1) ;  T.  D.  Oliver  (2)  ;  A.  Marshall  (3). 
One  Mile  Handicap  :  R.  Wildman,  85  yds  (1)  ;  A.  Mar- 
shall, 60  (2)  ;  E.  J.  Wilkinson,  scratch  (3).  Two  Miles 
Handicap  :  G.  H.  Hutchinson,  250  yds  (1)  ;  G.  Hunter, 
180  (2) ;  A.  Crombie,  scratch  (3). 

2nd  June. —  Kilmarnock  B.C.  (Rugby  Park). — Two 
Miles  handicap  :  G.  B.  Batten,  110  yds  (1)  ;  D.  H.  Huie, 
scratch  (2)  ;  J.  McQuater,  120  yds  (3).  Three  Miles  Handi- 
cap :  G.  B.  Batten.  180  yds  (1)  ;  D.  H.  Huie,  scratch  (2) ; 
W.  Thomson.  320  yds  (3).  One  Mile  Handicap :  G.  B. 
Batten,  50  yds  (1)  ;  W.  A.  Reid,  100  (2)  ;  H.  M.  L. 
Roberts,  120  (3).  Quarter-mile  Flying  Start  Race  :  W.  A. 
Reid  (1)  ;  G.  B.  Batten  (2)  ;  D.  H.  Huie  (3).  Novices' 
Mile  Race :  J.  S.  Craig  (1)  ;  J.  M.  Inghs  (2). 

6th  June. —  Middlesborouqh.  —  One  Mile  Handicap  : 
T.  Baines,  130  yds  (1) ;  W.  Armistead,  70  (2)  ;  T.  Gould, 
85  (3). 

7th  June. — Batley  A.F. — Twy  Miles  Handicap  :  J.  H. 
Craven,  210  yds  (1) ;  C.  H.  Whiteley,  265  (2) ;  S.  Longley, 
280  (3 1. 

7th  June. — East  Cowes  Ov.vl. — Isle  oj  Wiyht  Sixteen 
Miles  Championshp :  A.  Peel  won  in  Ih.  4m.  20s. 


9th  June. — Southampton  A.B.  &  T.C.  —  One  Mile 
Handicap  :  W.  Suook,  20  yds  (1)  ;  C.  King,  12  (2)  ;  F.  W. 
Brock,  70  (3).  Tmie,  3m  213^.  Three  Miles  nandicap  : 
W.  H.  Complin,  360  yds  (1) ;  C.  King,  scratch  (2).  Time, 
10m.  32as.  One  Mile  Tricycle  Handicap  :  R.  T.  Cassell, 
Berretta,  50  vds  (1)  ;  S.  Molyneux,  110  (2) ;  A.  J.  Brinson, 
50  (3).     Time,  4m.  33Js. 

9th  June. — (Birmingham,  Aston  Lower  Grounds. — 
Moseley  c  Blackheath).  —  Three  Mil's  Race  :  G.  H. 
lUston  (Moseley),  1;  H.  W.  Gaskell  (Blackheith),  two 
yards  behind.     Time,  9m.  27s. 

9th  Ju.NTt — Cryst.al  Palace. — (Pickwick  B.C.). — One 
Mile  Handicap  :  E.  G.  Frost,  120  vds  (1)  ;  E.  M.  Mayes, 
120  (2) ;  M.  H.  Hay,  55  (3).  Time,  2m.  46f  s.  Hall 
Mile  Invitation  Tricijcle  Race:  C.  E.  Liles  (1);  A.  L. 
Radford  (2).     Time,'lm.  40*8. 

9th  June. — Ayr  A.A.C. —  Two  Miles  handicap  :  D.  W. 
Laing,  scratch  (1)  ;  J.  F.  Fergus,  145  yds  (2)  ;  D.  A. 
Gibson,  145  (3).  Time,  8aQ.  15is.  One  Mile  Haniicap  : 
D.  VV.  Laing,  scratch  (1) ;  H.  Roberts.  100  yds  (2  . 
Time,  3m.  308.  One  Mile  Tricycle  Race  :  J.  Hay  (li  ;  W. 
Thomson  (2).     Time,  4m.  50.as. 

9th  June. — Southport  A. A.S.  (Sussex  Road.) — One 
Mile  Handicap  :  H.  Gaskell,  Birkenhead,  140  vds  (1) ; 
J.  Walker,  120  (2)  ;  J.  Johnson,  145  (3).  Time,  3m.  8is. 
One  Mile  Tricici'  Handicap:  J.  W.  Morley,  80  yds  (1); 
J.  A.  McKay,  120  (2);  J.  C.  Robinsm  (3).  Time, 
3m.  58|s.  Tliree  Miles  Handicap  :  J.  Walker,  230  yds 
(1) ;  H.  Gaskell,  410  (2)  ;  J.  Johnson,  435  (3).  Time, 
10m.  26f8. 

9th  .Ju.\e. — Bourne  A.S. — One  .Mile  Handicap  :  W. 
Peel,  65  yds  (1)  ;  H.  Laxtou,  50  (2). 

9th  Ju.ve. — Edisbursh  A,  B.C.  (Powderhall.)  — 0/te 
Mile  Handicap  :  J.  M.  Bow,  160  yds  (1)  ;  H.  G.  Pechell, 
65  (2) ;  C.  T.  Sprague  (180)  and  W.  T.  Millous  (95)  dead 
heit  (3).  Time,  2m.  598.  Three  Miles  Handicap  :  G.  B. 
Batten,  110  yds  (1)  ;  H.  G.  Pechell,  160  (2)  ;  T.  Haddow, 
200  (3).  Time,  9m  3l3.  Two  Miles  Trici/cle  Handicap  : 
G.  Dods,  250  yds  (1) ;  J.  R.  Forsyth,  i20  (2j.  Time, 
8m.  7s. 

9th  June. — Cambridge  (C.  University  B.C.  v.  London 
B.C.).— Oh?  Mile  Rac  :  F.  L.  Adam,  London  (1).  Time, 
3m.  Is.  A.B.  Whatton,  Cambridge  (1).  Time,  3m.  4s. 
W.  Wyndham,  London  (1).  Time,  3m.  4|s.  Four 
Miles  Race  :  G.  F.  Beck  (1) ;  Pollock,  Cambridge  (2)  ; 
Butler,  London  (3).  Time,  12m.  26|s.  Fifteen  Miles 
Race :  W.  Wyndham,  London  (1)  ;  G.  D.  Day,  Cam- 
bridge (2)  ;  H.  R.  Reynolds,  Loudon  (3).  Time, 
47m.  18as. 

IIth  June. — Cambridge  University  B.C. — Five  Miles 
Invitation  Scratch  Race  :  M.  H.  Whish  (1)  ;  C.  A.  Palmer 
(2)  ;  J.  S.  Whatton  (3). 

13th  June. — Crystal  Palace  (Oxford  University  B.C. 
I'. London  B.C.i. — One  Mile  Race  :  W.  Wyndham,  London 
(1).  Time,  2m  54iis.  F.  L.  Adam,  Loudon  (1).  Time, 
2m.  51^8.  W.  K.  Adam,  O.xford  (1).  Time,  2m.  His. 
Four  Miles  Race :  G.  F.  Beck,  London  (1).  Time, 
12m.  24|s.  Fifteen  Mihs  Race  :  H.  R.  Reynolds,  London 
(1).     Time,  47m.  30Js. 

13th  &  14th  June. — tTynemouth  A.B.C.  (Preston  Road, 
North  Shields).— Th-o  Miles  Handicap:  T.  Blakey,  320 
yds  (1);  R.  H.  English,  120  (2);  J.  Vardy,  220  (3). 
Time,  6m.  42is.  One  Mile  Handicap  :  W.  H.  Wood,  35 
yds  (1)  ;  J.  Lancaster,  150  (2) ;  T.  Blakey,  160  (3).  Time, 
3m.  23^s.  Consolation,  4  laps :  W.  H.  Wood  (1) ;  M. 
Melville  (2). 

16tii  June.  — -Middlesboro'-on-Tees  C.C. — Two  Miles 
Handicap  :  W.  H.  Wood,  scratch  (1) ;  A.  Crombie,  40 
yds  (2)  ;   W.  Armisteal,  200  (3). 
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The  above  Pa.steniri!;  need  only  be  seen  by  Bicyclists  to  couvince  them  that  It  is  the  Safest    8ini»lp«t  p,iri  «,..„„„-.  . 

J>r,ce,,Japanned.No.l.lOI-;  No.  2. 10/9 ;  No.3. 1116  each.    Nickel-plated,  No.  1. 1616;  No.!l,18.6:  No.  3.  il/- each. 
Almo   IVoi.rlr..  IIEAU    L,A:nP.S   for  Bicycle,  and  Tricycle,.        Over  Tw-lv^  Ti.«..  -    a 

Bicycle  Makers  and  Aeents  throughout  the  Kingdom^nd.t  the  Mannflclory.  Thou«.nd  arc   in  u*c.-Sold  by  all 

Established  1806. 


151.5    and     126,     LO.^iO    ACUE,    LOIVDO.\. 


"DAS  VELOCIPED," 

WBW   AHD    OSLT 

German  Cycling  Paper, 

(ILLUSTRATED), 

-^^EDITED  BY  T.  H.  S.  WALKER,^ 

18,  KRAUSENSTRASSE,  BERLIN,  W. 

(APPEARS   MONTHLY). 
Half- Yearly  Subscription,  including  Postage,  2/6  ;  Singte  Copy,  -/6. 


PUBHSHBD    By 


HARRY  ETHERINGTON, 

152,  FLEET  STREET. 

Advertisement  Charges:— Quarter  Page,  lo/-.      Half 
Page,  £i. 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  thn  usual  prac- 
tice of  other  Bankers,  and  interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn  below  £25 
No  commission  charged  for  keeping  accounts. 

The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent,  interest  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  its  customers,  free  of  charge 
the  custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities 
and  Valuables;  the  collection  of  Bills 'of  Exchange 
Dividends  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale'of 
Stocks  and  Shares. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FR4i\CIS  KAVEIVSCROFT,  JTIanaffer 

31st  March,  1880.  "  '   ' 

The  Birkbeck  Building  Society's  Annual  Receipts 
exceed  Four  Millions. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE    FOR    TWO 
GUINEAS  PER  MONTH,  with  immediate  pos- 
session  and  no  Rent  to  pay.     Apply  at  the  Office 
of  the  Birkbeck  Building  Society. 

HOW    TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR 
FIVE    SHILLINGS    PER    MONTH,    with  im- 
mediate     possession,     either     for     Building     or 
Gardening  purposes.    Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birk- 
beck Freehold  Land  Society. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,   Manager, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
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«^  How  Heady  for  Immediate  Delivery. 

(JET  IT  AT  OSCE  BEFORE  YOU  FORBET.     IT  WILL  SAVE  TEH  TIMER  TEE  COST. 
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INDISPENSABLE 


^NNn?lli  §  PNDB0OK  F0l^  JSS3, 

BY    HENRY    STURMEY,    CO.,    C.T.C., 

Editor  of  "The  Cyclist,"  Author  of  the  -Indispensable  Bicyclists'  Handbook:'  S-c,  &c. 
OVER    350     PAGES.     AND     250     ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE   LARGEST   WORK  ON  BICYCLES  OR  TRICYCLES   EVER  ISSUED!!! 

Coni.i„smu..™.ea  Detail..!  .11  tba  Novel.i»  of  the  Te.r  ■„  co,„ec«o„  »'«'  *;J.™f  "^  ™-i;J,  ","* 

statistics  of  tbe  sport  during  the  past  year.    Full  of  information. 

PRICE   TWO  SHILLINGS  (Post  Free). 


PUBLISHERS: 

ILIFFE    &     SON,     "THE     CYCLIST"     OFFICE,     COVENTRY. 

I  ONDON  ■  H.BK.  E.HKUX.OTOK.  152,  Fleet  Street.  EDINBUEGH  :  E.  BbkM.kk.  4.  We.t  Register  Street. 

BIRMINGHAM :  C.  J.  Nutt  &  Co.,  80,  Smallbrook-  Street. 

^      A        ■  o     J  A    tiPFPTAT     AMERICAN  EDITION  of  this  Work  will  be 

NOTE.— To   American    Readers.      A    SPECIAL   amlkiv./iin   i^  „  ,,.  .  ^phf  OVFR- 

ready  in  a  few  days,  and  may  then  be  obtained  of  our  American  Publishers,    THE  0\  ER 
MAN   WHEEL  Co.,  Courant  Buildings,   Hartford,  Conn. 


No.  3.  Vol.  I.  [s^trs.]  ^    Hi  AUG.,  1883. 
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Price  6d. 


THE 


I 


LLUSTRATED^ 


-^^Ootttetttet- 


A  Tricycle  Tonr  Through  Derbyshire  and  into  Toikshire  : 

Few  Leaves  From  a  Convalescent's  Diary  (Illustrated  ) 

Wheeling  in  South  Africa     . . 

A  Modern  Idyl 

John-o'-Groat's  to  Land's  End  in  Nine  Days 
Tips  to  Tourists 
Found  Drowned.    Part  T.     . . 
The  Lost  Bicycle      . . 
Dorset  Ditties 
The  Situation 

Cycling  Celebrities — Mr.  James  Lennox 
How  the  Wheel  World  Wags 
Jottings  from  the  Emerald  Isle 
Gravel  and  Cinders  . . 
Amongst  the  Clubs  . . 
Bicycle  Clubs 
Tricycle  Clubs 
Racing  Eegister  for  1883 
Patent  Record 


LONDON: 
H    ETHEEINGTON,  152,  FLEET  STREET. 

COVENTBY: 
ILIFFE  &  SON,  12,  SMITHFORD  STREET  AND  VICAR 


LANE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H.  L.  CORTIS,  Amateur  Champion,  woa  tht  35  and  50  Miles'  Amateur  Championship  Races 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  "^OLUS"  Ball  Bearinars,  beating  record  time 
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DOWN'S 
PATENT 


^OLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles, 

Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Prool,  require  but   Slight  Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

As  a  proof  of  their  vast  saperiority,  all  the  principal  Aroateur  and   Professional    Bicycle  Eaces  have  been 

won  by  the  nse  of  these  celebrated  Bearings. 


>^^<^».^»iv,#k,»'>.>">«»»w"<>^»' 


Front  Wheel  Bearings. 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM   BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER    LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

e01.E    PROPRIETOR    AND    KIAK£R. 

N.B. — Mannfaoturer  of  erery  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steel  for'eame. 


I 


Bown's  Patent  ".ffiOLUS"  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  he  by  far  the  best  as  regards  durability, 
easy  adjustment,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  requiring  less  lubrication  than  all  others- 
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PRIKTED    AND    PUBLISHED    BY 


ILIFFE  &  SON,  "The  Cyclist"  Office,  Coventry. 
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''THE  CYCLIST''  and  Bicycling  and  Tricycling  Trades  Review.  The  Leading  Journal  devoted  to 
the  kindred  Sport  aud  Trade  of  the  Wheel.  Published  every  Wednesday  morning,  in  Town  and  Country. 
Fullest  aud  earliest  information  on  all  points.  Edited  by  Henry  Stur-mey  and  C.  W.  Nairn.  Price  Id. 
Annual  Subscription,  6s.  6d. 

"THE  TRICYCLIST."  Weekly  on  Friday  Mornings — Edited  by  Lacy  Hillier — deals  fully,  soundly, 
and  pleasantly  with  the  Sport,  the  Pastime,  aud  the  Trade.  Price  2d.  Annual  Subscription,  per  post,  10s.  6d. 
6  months,  .5s.  4d.  ;   3  months,  23.  8d.  ;  single  copy,  2.Jd. 

"  THE  WHEEL  WORLD."  Companion  Monthly  to  The  Cyclist.  The  only  English  Cycling  Magazine. 
Good  Articles  and  Illustrations,  with  Portraits  of  Celebrities.  Well  sent  out.  New  series  commenced  in  May, 
1883.     15th  of  each  month.     6d.  monthly.     Subscription  per  volume,  4s. 

THE  "INDISPENSABLE"  BICYCLISTS'  HANDBOOK.  A  complete  cyclopedia  on  the  subject.  By 
Henry  Stuioiky.  Fully  illustrated  descriptions  and  dissertations  on  the  Machines  now  before  the  public.  A 
few  copies  of  the  last  edition  still  in  stock.     300  Paiges.     100  Illustrations.     Is.,  by  post  Is.  4d. 

THE  TRICYCLISTS'  "INDISPENSABLE"   ANNUAL  AND  HANDBOOK.     A  guide  to  the   Pastime,  and 

complete  cyclopocdia  on  the  subject.  By  Henry  Sturmey.  The  most  complete  and  only  reliable  book  pub- 
lished dealing  solely  with  the  Tricycle  and  Tricycling.  Published  annually  in  April.  300  Pages.  2.50  Illustra- 
tions.    New  edition  for  1883  now  ready  ;  over  250  machines  described.     2s.,  post  free. 

"THE  CYCLIST  AND  WHEEL  WORLD  ANNUAL."  The  Book  of  the  Year.  Fullest  statistical  informa- 
tion  concerning  all  branches  of  the  Sport.  Amusing  and  instructive  Articles,  Ac,  &c.  Illustrated.  Edited 
by  C.  W.  Nairn  and  Henry  Stdbmey.  Published  annually  in  January.  250  Pages.  500  Illustrations.  Is., 
by  post  Is.  3d. 

"PRINCIPLES  OF  TRAINING  "  for  Amateur  Athletes.  With  Special  Regard  to  Bicyclists.  By 
H.  L.  CoRTis  (Amateur  Champiou  at  all  distauces,  1880,  and  the  only  rider  who  has  ever  accomplished  20 
miles  within  the  hour).     Illustrated.    Price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

THE  "  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  BICYCLING  ;"  or,  How  to  Become  a  Bicyclist.  By  Henry  Sturmey. 
No  possessor  of  a  bicycle,  or  intending  rider,  should  be  without  this  work.     Price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

"THE  CYCLIST  XMAS  NUMBER  "  for  1882.  Printed  in  gold  and  colours.  Tales,  humorous  Sketches, 
and  Verses  of  all  descriptions.  Nearly  70  humorous  and  other  Illustrations,  and  Double  Illustr.wed  Supple" 
ment.     Price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

"  NAUTICUS  IN  SCOTLAND."  An  illustrated  descriptive  account  of  a  Tour  on  a  Tricycle  of  nearly 
2,500  miles  in  Scotland,  forming  an  accurate  Guide  to  the  Country,  and  an  interesting,  instructive,  and  amus- 
ing narrative.     Cloth,  demy  8vo.     Thirty  Illustrations.     Price  4s.  Cd.  ;  cheap  edition  in  paper  covers,  3s. 

Reprints  from  The  Tricyclist. 

No.  L    THE   "HUMBER"   TRICYCLE,   and    How  to   Ride   it.      id.,  by  post  iM. 

No.  2.    THE  "  COVENTRY  ROTARY"  TRICYCLE,  No.  1,  and  How  to  Ride  it.     B'y  G.   L.   Hillier  and 

Henry  Sturmey. 
No.  3.     THE  "CHALLENGE  No.  1,"  and   How  to   Ride  it.     By  G.  L.  Hillier  and  Henry  Sturmey. 
No.  4.     THE  "  OMNICYCLE,  and  How  to  Ride  it,    will  shortly  follow. 

ILIFFE  &  SON,  Printers  and  Engravers,  Coventry,  Printers  of  all  the  above  works,  are  prepared  to 
estimate  for,  and  execute  in  the  best  style.  Printing  of  all  descriptions  ;  Bookwork,  Magazines,  Pamphlets 
Trade  Catalogues,  Price  Lists,  &c.,  &c.     Estimates  on  application. 
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The  No.  1  "Viaduct," 

44,  46.  48,  50  inch,  complete  for  ^7  7s. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Stanley  or  Humber  head  and  neck  ;  handle  bar,  22  or  24 
inches  wide,  with  ebony  or  rosewood  handles  ;  best  Lowmoor 
iron  forks ;  large  flanged  hubs,  with  from  50  to  60  direct 
spokes  or  nuts  and  nipples  ;  case-hardened,  parallel  or  coned 
bearings  ;  best  lap-welded  backbone  ;  spoon  brake  :  U  or  V 
steel  rims  ;  rubber  or  rat-trap  pedals  ;  hogskin  saddle  ;  solid 
leather  pocket  ;  patent  wrench  ;  oil  can  and  bell.  Painted  in 
two  colours.     If  with  single  or  double  ball  bearings,  20/-  extra- 

On  Wicksteed's  Patent  Double-purpose  Stand.     Reduced  Price  of  Stand,  4/6. 


For  the  superiority  of  our  Manufacture  we  were  a^A^arded  the 
Prize  Medal,  Sydney  Exhibition,  1879,  also  Melbourne,  1881. 

TRICYCLES  FROOWELVE  GOINEAS, 

Ditto  for  Boys  &  Girls  from  3  Guineas. 

The  Original  and  Largest  iVIakers  in  tlie  World  of  all 

PARTS,  FITTINGS,  &  SUNDRIES, 

For  either  Riders  or  IVIakers. 
SEND    FOR   OUR    NEW    ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LIST. 


THOMAS  SMITH  &  SONS, 

Birmingham,  Coventry,  Leicester,  Bolton  &  Manchester. 
LONDON  BRANGH-61,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.G. 

ESTABLISHED   1S48. 
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A  FIRST-CLASS  BICYCLE  AT  A  MODERATE  PRICE. 

WHERE  CAN  I  GET  IT?     WHY,  FROM 

WILLIAM  •<■  ANDREWS 

5,   STEELHOUSE  LANE,   BIRMINGHAM. 


The  cheapest  Machine  is  not  that  which  can  be  sold  at  the  lowest  price,  but  a  thoroughly  well 
built  sound  Machine,  made  to  the  requirements  of  the  owner,  without  unnecessary  expenditure  in 
decoration,  will  be  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  to  both  manufacturer  and  buyer. 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  do  not  send  at  once  for  a  Price  List  and  Full  Particulars  to  the  above  address. 

SPECIALITY  : 

MACHINES  BUILT  TO   OWNER'S   IDEAS. 

ANDRE\A^S'   PATENT  Latest  Improvements  in  Bicycles, 
viz.,  NEW  NECK  AND  PATENT  PEDAL. 


THE  *  CYCLISTS' *  TRODSER  *  FASTENERS 

Enable  Bicyclists  and  Tricyclists  to  ride  in  Trousers  in  all  weathers  without  inconvenience.     Cannot 
rust ;  do  not  spoil  the  trousers  ;  can  be  put  on  in   a  second,  and  detached  as  quickly  ;  and  can  be 

carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

Directions  for  Use. — Place  the  hand  upon  the  ankle,  fold  the  trouser  over  in  one  fold,  and  fix 
the  Fastener  across  so  as  to  hold  it  in  position  ;  securing  one  end  first,  and  then  the  other. 

ONE    PENNY    EACH.      The  most  useful  Novelty  of  the  year. 

To  be  obtained  of  all  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom;  or  Wholesale  from  The  Cyclist  OiSce,  Coventry 

SAMPLE     PAIR,     POST     FREE,     THREE     STAMPS. 


TO    CYCLISTS,    COMMERCIAL    TRAVELLERS    &    TOURISTS. 


THE   ROADS  OF   ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Containing  an  original  description  of  the  contour  and  surface,  with  mileage,  of  the  main  (direct  and 
principal  cross)  Roads  in  England,  Wales,  and  part  of  Scotland,  with  detailed  Index  to  about  7.000 
names.     Also  a  List  of  Hotels  and  Inns  in  each  town  suitable  for  Cyclists.      By  CHAS.   HOWARD 

Red  cloth,  limp.      Price  5s. 

LETTS,  SON  &  Co.    Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.G. 
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A  TRICYCLE  TOUR  THROUGH  DERBYSHIRE  AND  INTO  YORKSHIRE. 


A    FEW  LEAVES  FROM  A  CONVALESCENT'S  DIARY. 


THE    "  PEACOCK,"    AT    BASLOW. 

THE  tour,  the  account  (jf  which  is  contained 
in  these  leaves  from  my  diary,  is  of  so 
modest  and  unassuming  a  character  that  I 
don't  think  I  should  have  ventured  to  con- 
tribute it  to  the  Cycling  Press  had  it  not  been  for  the 
kindly  solicitation  of  that  good  friend  of  all  cyclists, 
Mr.  H.  Sturmey.  But,  as  it  may  encourage  others 
who  are  suffering,  as  I  was,  from  overwork  and 
worry,  to  try  a  qtiiet  cycling  tour  in  preference  to 
sea-side  miseries  and  hydropathic  sufferings,  I  feel 
I  must  respond  to  Mr.  Sturmey's  call. 

My  friend  H.  and  I  had  intended  to  ha\-e  made  a 
fortnight's  tour  through  Yorkshire  and  the  Lakes,  and 
had  most  carefully  made  our  arrangements,  when  I 
was  taken  ill,  and  for  some  days  was  so  prostrate 
that  the  doctor  quite  smiled  at  the  idea  of  my  think- 
ing, or  even  dreaming,  of  undertaking  such  a  piece 
of  folly  as  a  tricycle  tour. 

However,  thanks  to  a  good  constitution  and  plentj' 
of  quinine,  in  a  few  days  the  doctor's  face  changed, 
and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  I  might  venture  to 
try  a  little  gentle  riding. 

My  friend,  with  that  kindness  and  consideration 
that  marks  all  genuine  lovers  of  the  wheel,  very 
generously  consented  to  forego  the  Lake  trip  and 


accompany  me  on  my  experiment  of  invalid  cycling 

As  our  course  was  somewhat  erratic,  I  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  give  this  explanation  of  the  reason 
which  led  to  it. 

What  we  had,  then,  before  us  was  this  : — Our  tour 
was  to  commence  at  Nottingham  on  Saturday,  April 
2ist.  We  had  business  in  York  that  would  detain 
us  from  Saturday-,  April  28th,  to  Monday  evening, 
April  30th,  and  we  had  to  be  home  again  iu  Notting- 
ham on  Wednesday,  May  2nd. 

The  Lake  district  being  now  out  of  the  question, 
we  determined  to  spend  the  first  few  days  i»  Derby- 
shire, and  then  take  two  days  to  ride  to  York,  if  I 
should  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  manage  it  ;  if  not, 
we  determined  to  fall  back  on  the  railway,  which, 
happily,  was  not  necessary,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

As  to  machines,  &c.,  my  friend  rides  a  "  Humber" 
of  this  vear's  pattern,  a  much  lighter  machine  than 
their  old  make,  but  made  with  that  wonderful  finish 
for  which  the  firm  is  so  noted.  For  luggage,  he  car- 
ried a  knapsack,  well  packed,  in  front  on  a  Marriott 
luggage  carrier.  He  also  carried  in  front  a  tin  box, 
containing  oil,  &c.  To  this  box  he  strapped  his  two 
hub  lamps,  as  he  found  by  experience  that  they 
made  a  too  effective  brake  when  suspended  from  the 
hubs.  On  the  backbone  he  carried  a  mackintosh 
pack,  something  after  the  fashion  of  a  M.I. P.  bag. 

For  alarum,  we  both  had  whistles.  I  believe  in 
whistles ;  you  can  rouse  up  a  sleepy  rustic  with  a 
shrill  whistle,  where  a  bell  seems  simply  to  soothe 
him  with  its  tinkle  into  still  greater  sleepiness. 

But  we  both  carried  "  Facile  "  bells,  since  the  bye- 
laws  in  some  districts  compel  the  use  of  bells.  His 
acted  well,  but  mine  is  one  of  the  early  specimens, 
and  has  no  voice.  Still,  both  behaved  better  than 
that  whose  praises  were  sung  by  the  humorous  editor 
of  The  Tricyclist,  in  one  of  the  recent  mnnbers  of 
that  paper,  for  they  did  not  drop  their  clappers  in 
the  mud. 

My  machine  used  to  be  an  "  Excelsior  Pet,"  but 
now  I  can  only  say  it  is  my  machine.  I  have  banished 
its  seat,  and  ride  a  long-distance  saddle  on  an  "Arab '' 
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cradle  spring.  But  I  found  that,  although  I  thus  got 
vertical  action,  I  was  so  far  forward  that  I  was  in 
danger  of  combining  with  it  horizontal  action,  by 
falling  out  flat  at  every  piece  of  extra  exertion  ;  con- 
sequently I  have  had  the  frame  bent  back,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  "  Rucker."  and  I  would  not  desire  now 
to  ride  a  steadier  or  more  comfortable  machine. 

Then,  under  the  old  arrangement,  I  found  the 
grip  brake  next  to  useless.  I  never  dared  to  face  a 
steep  hill,  and  on  little  hills  I  never  trusted  to  the 
brake,  as  it  was  both  insufficient  and  unequal  in  its 
action,  sending  one  round  into  the  hedge,  if  applied 
strongly,,  by  gripping  one  wheel  more  tightly  than 
the- other,  and  quite  insufficient  to  keep  the  machine 
under  control.  So  that  went,  as  a  delusion,  and  in 
its  place  I  have  got  a  good  long  lever  brake  with 
swivel  action,  which  makes  me  feel  safe  on  any  hill, 
it  has  proved  so  powerful  and  reliable. 

I  have  also  made  an  addition  to  the  steering  gear, 
by  fastening  rigidh-  to  the  Stanley  head  a  rod,  about 
i^ft.  long,  lying  along  the  top  of  the  backbone, 
though  not  actually  touching  it.  To  a  hook  at  the 
end  of  this  rod  two  springs  are  attached,  one  going 
to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  to  a  bar  fastened 
at  right  angles  to  the  backbone.  When  a  stone  or 
inequality  turns  the  steering  wheel  out  of  its  true 
course,  these  springs  instantly  fetch  it  right  again. 
I  have  found  the  arrangement  has  greatly  added  to 
the  security  of  the  machine,  which  used  formerly  to 
be  somewhat  erratic  in  its  course  when  going  fast. 

So  much  for  my  revised  "  Excelsior." 

Before  starting,  I  painted  it  all  over,  except  the 
hubs,  with  Welch's  black  enamel,  which  has  made  it 
look  serviceable,  though  plain. 

The  application  of  a  hot-iron  and  string,  the  day 
before  starting,  made  my  tyres  secure. 

I  have  since  found  it  better  to  melt  the  cement 
all  round  with  a  Bunsen  burner,  applied  under  the 
iron  rim,  till  the  cement  bubbles  out  at  the  edges. 

For  luggage,  I  carried  a  small  black  hand-bag, 
fastened  at  the  back  of  the  saddle,  on  one  of 
Lamplugh  &  Brown's  luggage  frames.  To  the  bot- 
tom of  the  frame  was  attached  a  Saturday-to- Monday 
bag,  containing  oil,  string,  vaseline,  black-lead, 
wrenches.  Sec,  and  below,  hanging  from  the  bar  to 
which  the  steei'ing  springs  are  attached,  was  one  of 
Lamplugh  &  Brown's  mackmtosh  wrappers  ^\ith 
straps,  which  proved  a  most  useful  article.  An  old 
companion,  in  the  shape  of  a  stout  walking  stick, 
strapped  along  the  backbone,  completed  the  equip- 
ment. 

As  to  our  dress,  H.  wore  the  new  C.T.C.  uniform 
with  trousers  fastened  back  by  the  American  hooks. 
I  should  feel  disposed  to  recommend  senior  members 
to  adopt  this  style  of  leg  gear,  as,  when  one  is  off  the 
machine,  one  does  not  look  so  conspicuous  in  trousers 


as  in  breeches.  I  wear  a  blue  serge  suit  lined  with 
flannel,  and  a  grey  wideawake  French  felt  hat.  Of 
course,  we  both  had  flannel  next  the  skin,  and 
changed  always  after  riding,  though  after  two  or 
three  days"  outing  I  do  not  perspire  nearly  so  much 
as  on  the  iirst  day  or  so. 

We  both  had  the  leve  anti-pluvium  waterproofs  ; 
experience,  however,  proved  that  they  had  too  much 
of  the  "leve,"  and  too  little  of  the  "anti-pluvium," 
for  they  were  so  light  that  the  rain  came  through. 

With  the  mention  of  maps,  compass,  and  my  faith- 
ful pocket  aneroid  barometer,  I  think  I  have  given 
a  pretty  complete  catalogue  of  our  equipment, 
which,  though  uninteresting  to  a  general  reader,  is 
sure  to  be  of  interest  to  wheelmen,  always  ready  to 
pick  up  hints. 

And  now  to  the  diary. 

Saturday,  April  2ist. 

It  was  afternoon  before  we  were  able  to  effect  a 
start,  and  as  easy  stages  only  were  allowed  me,  we 
trained  from  Nottingham  to  Ambergate,  a  station  a 
few  miles  be3'ond  Derby,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Midland  railway.  It  is  a  somewhat  awkward  station 
for  a  tricyclist,  as  the  line  lies  above  the  road  in  the 
valley,  and  the  station  is  a  station  on  stilts. 

By  a  little  twisting  and  winding,  however,  we 
managed  to  reach  the  road  in  the  valley,  and  started 
for  Matlock.  The  roads  were  bad,  wet,  and  full  of 
ruts,  but  the  scenery  is  very  fine  and  makes  amends 
for  the  toil. 

At  Ambergate  the  valley  narrows ;  on  both  sides 
are  lofty  hills,  those  on  the  left  hand  are  finely 
wooded. 

The  valley  has  evidently  been  mainly  formed  by 
the  rapid  river  Derwent,  which  flows  at  the  bottom. 
At  Whatstandwell  we  crossed  the  Derwent,  the  road 
being  still  decidedly  up-hill,  and  very  rough  and 
heavy  through  rain.  Here  the  valley  opens  out  con- 
siderably, and,  looking  back,  we  caught  sight  of  the 
huge  mass  of  Crich  Hill  dominating  Ambergate. 
Last  year  an  immense  landslip  occurred,  and  nearly 
a  third  of  the  hill  slipped  forward,  carrying  away  the 
road  and  several  houses.  From  the  valley  this  slip 
was  plainly  visible,  the  hill-side  being  lull  of  crevasses, 
something  like  an  Alpine  glacier.  On  the  summit  is 
a  large  tower,  resembling  a  lighthouse  without  the 
lantern.  Altogether  the  prospect  was  a  very  fine  one. 
In  the  foreground  ran  the  brawUng  Derwent,  with 
those  innumerable  windings  which  characterise 
mountain  rivers.  In  the  middle  distance  were  the 
finely  wooded  heights,  forming  the  further  side  of 
the  valley,  with  here  and  there  a  stone-built  house 
showing  a  part  of  its  gabled  front  through  the  trees, 
and  its  blue  smoke  contrasting  with  the  dark  foliage 
of  the  pine  woods ;  and,  seen  through  an  opening  in 
the  nearer  hills,  the  vast  bulk  of  Crich  loomed  large 
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in  the  background.  A  little  further  on,  the  valley 
again  began  to  close  in,  but,  on  a  grassy  platform,  a 
gabled  country  gentleman's  seat  attracted  our  atten- 
tion. This  is  Lea  Hurst,  the  seat  of  the  Nightingales, 
whence,  during  the  Crimean  war,  that  noble-hearted 
woman,  Florence  Nightingale,  went  out  to  tend  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospital  at  Scutari.  We 
are  not  an  emotional  people,  but  the  sight  of  a  place 
such  as  that  stirs  an  inner  depth  in  an  Englishman's 
heart. 

Midway  between  Lea  Hurst  and  Cromfcrd,  the 
High  Peak  Railway  goes  under  the  road.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  railways  made.  It  is  a  mineral  line, 
joining  the  Midland  a  mile  or  so  from  Cromford,  then 
going  up  the  side  of  a  hill,  up  which  the  trucks  are 
pulled  by  a  stationary  engine  at  the  top.  It  runs 
first   to    Wirksworth,  and    then   towards  the    Peak, 


situated  on  the  right,  whilst  the  Derwent  flowed 
between  the  park  and  the  road. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  Matlock,  we  at  once  made 
far  the  C.T.C.  head-quarters.  This  is  Tyack's  New 
Bath  Hotel.  A  more  comfortable  and  better-con- 
ducted hotel  it  would  be  impossible  to  find. 

As  Matlock  is  one  of  those  "  inland  places  where 
people  come  to  spend  a  week  or  so  at  a  time,"  the 
hotel  arrangements  are  in  accordance  with  this  fact. 
The  meals  are  taken  in  common,  after  the  tabic  d'hote 
style,  and  one  has  the  run  of  several  rooms — -sitting- 
room,  dining-room,  drawing-room,  &c. — -and  of  a 
charming  garden,  with  a  very  noted  old  lime  tree  in 
it.  Tlie  name  of  the  hotel  is  somewhat  puzzling  to 
anyone  who  has  not  stayed  there,  but  a  resident  in 
the  hotel  soon  finds  out  that  there  is  a  large  swim- 
ming bath  in  the  basement.     It  did  not  look  very 
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ending  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buxton. 
It  appears  now  to  be  worked  by  the  L.  &  N.W.R. 

After  watching  an  ascending  train  we  proceeded, 
and  my  friend  H.  afforded  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  tricycling  sharpens  one's  look  out.  He  sud- 
denly pulled  up  and  called  out  to  me.  I  thought  he 
had  broken  a  spring,  or  buckled  his'  wheel,  or  some- 
thing else  of  the  kind;  but  he  had  spied  a  large  piece 
of  wood  covered  with  mud  so  as  to  be  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  road— a  veritable  trap  for  an 
unwary  cyclist.  He  had  overshot  it,  so  I  dismounted 
and  heaved  it  into  an  adjoining  field. 

Just  here  the  road,  which  hitherto  had  been  all 
up-hill,  descended  slightly,  and  we  found  ourselves 
soon  running  through  Scarthin  Gap  (a  road  blasted 
out  between  limestone  rocks),  with  Willersley  Castle 
(the   seat   of  one   of  the    Arkwright's)  delightfully 


inviting.  The  water  is  supplied  direct  from  a  spring  ; 
the  roof  is  low,  brick  and  arched;  the  whole  is 
whitewashed.  As  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  we 
were  content  with  a  glimpse  at  the  bath  and  a 
shudder,  it  looked  so  cellar-like.  Perhaps  if  we 
visited  it  in  July  we  might  be  tempted  to  try  a 
plunge. 

Having  taken  our  room  we  rode  up  the  town,  as  it 
was  still  early  to  find  the  post  office.  Matlock  is  a 
very  straggling  place,  consisting  of  several  parts. 
The  one  where  we  were  is  called  Matlock  Bath. 

This  part  lies  in  a  ravine.  On  the  right  side  are 
precipitous  limestone  cliffs,  running  down  to  the  river 
below.  Paths  are  cut  in  the  face  of  these  rocks  ; 
on  the  left  side  the  high  ground  is  less  precipitous, 
and  here  the  houses  are  built.  This  extends  for 
about  half  a  mile,  when  these  first  cliffs  end,  and 
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large  gap,  through  which  the  raihvay  runs,  discloses 
the  lofty  eminence  of  Riber  in  the  distance.  River 
and  road  then  turn  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  the  same 
arrangement  of  cliffs  is  repeated.  This  time  the 
cliff  on  the  right  hand  is  the  fine  and  celebrated 
High  Tor.  The  road  winds  somewhat  here,  following 
the  course  of  the  river  to  where  the  High  Tor 
descends  to  the  lesser  height,  on  which  the  old 
church  is  picturesquely  situated  ;  here  the  ravine 
ends,  and  we  come  to  Matlock  Bridge,  whence  a 
broad  valley  stretches  up  for  miles  to  Darley,  Rows- 
ley  and  Chatsworth,  of  which  dale  more  anon. 

We  found  the  roads  so  abominably  bad  that  we 
soon  turned,  and  then  made  ourselves  as  tidy  as  we 
could,  with  one  suit  of  clothes,  for  the  tabic  d'hote  at 
6.30. 

Being  early  in  the  season,  the  tables  were  not  very 
full.  There  was  an  American  gentleman  and  his 
wife,  who  had  been  all  round  the  world,  and  were 
pleasant  and  well-informed  people.  Then  there 
was  an  elderly  lady  who  had  spent  most  of  her  life 
in  France,  and  sadly  felt  the  keen  severity  of  the 
piercing  winds.  There  was  also  a  gentleman  from 
Manchester,  a  quiet  man,  who  seemed  to  be  an  old 
frequenter  of  the  new  Bath  Hotel ;  and,  lastly,  there 
were  three  vulgar  fellows,  most  objectionable  in 
their  conduct  and  language.  It  is  a  strange  thing 
how  certain  people  mistake  vulgarity  and  coarse- 
ness for  wit.  As  everybody  shunned  these  men,  we 
were  not  troubled  with  them  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  they  behaved  better  at  the  other  meals. 
Sunday,  April  22nd. 

In  the  morning  we  strolled  up  to  the  old  town, 
and  went  to  the  parish  church,  situated  on  a  cliff 
overhanging  the  Derwent. 

The  church  has  been  recently  partially  rebuilt,  and 
is  a  very  good  specimeu  of  a  country  church.  The 
service  was  a  little  too  ambitious.  Cathedral  ser- 
vices are  all  very  well  in  cathedrals  and  large  town 
churches,  but  a  simpler  service  appears  to  me  more 
suited  for  the  simpler  folk  of  our  villages.  The  first 
part  of  the  service  was  taken  by  an  old  man — the 
vicar,  I  suppose — the  latter  by  the  curate,  who 
preached  a  good  practical  sermon  on  "  Faith." 

After  service  we  wandered  to  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
and  found  some  most  lovely  gardens,  and  so  home 
to  dinner.  After  dinner  we  strolled  down  the  Via 
Gelha.  I  must  explain  that  this  classical  name  by 
no  means  indicates  that  this  is  one  of  Old  Rome's 
roads.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Some  time  ago  a  gentle- 
man rejoicing  in  the  verj'  prosaic  name  of  Gell  made 
this  road,  and  dammed  up  the  little  stream  so  as  to 
turn  the  various  water  wheels  soon  set  to  work  in 
this  romantic  valley.  But  Mr.  Gell  or  his  friends 
thought  that  "  Gell's  Road"  was  too  prosaic  a  name 
for   so  lovely  a  spot,  so  they  invoked   the  classic 


muse,  and  dubbed  it  "  Via  Gellia."  It  certainly  is 
a  romantic  valley,  and  in  spring,  when  the  wild 
hyacinths  and  the  lillies  of  the  valley  are  out,  it  is  a 
scene  of  surpassmg  beauty.  In  the  evening  we  went 
to  the  new  church  in  Matlock  Bath,  now  without  a 
vicar,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  late  incumbent". 
Monday,  April  23RD. 
Heavy  dri\ing  clouds  from  the  East,  laden 
with  snow,  was  the  sight  that  greeted  us  on 
waking  on  Monday.  It  snowed  so  heavily  before 
breakfast  that  we  began  to  fear  that  there  would 
not  be  much  r.ding  for  us  that  day,  but  after 
breakfast  it  cleared  a  little,  and  as  the  wind  kept  up 
we  made  a  start.  We  were  somewhat  loth  to  leave 
the  New  Bath,  we  had  been  so  comfortable,  and  we 
should  strongly  advise  all  wheel  friends  to  pay  it  a 
visit,  and  make  it  head-quarters  for  excursions.  We 
determined  to  take  an  easy  stage  and  to  ride  it 
very  easily. 


HIOH    TOR,    MATLOCK. 


Passing  by  the  High  Tor  we  came  to  Matlock 
Bridge  and  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Derwent,  from 
which  this  portion  of  the  place  derives  its  name. 
We  then  turned  sharp  to  the  left  and  entered  Darley 
Dale :  a  very  beautiful  dale  it  is.  Its  length,  I  should 
suppose,  is  about  12  miles.  Closing  it  are  the  wooded 
hills  on  the  Chatsworth  estate  ;  its  breadth  appears 
to  vary  from  two  to  four  miles.  On  the  left  it  is 
closed  by  well-wooded  undulating  hills  ;  on  the  right 
bv  a  steeper,  more  cliff-like  ridge.     In  the  middle  o 
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the  dale,  close  to  the  village  of  Darley,  is  a  singular 
hill  crowned  by  a  solitary  living  tree  and  a  dead 
stump  by  it.  The  legend  goes  that  two  brothers 
just  starting  in  life  planted  these  two  trees  on  the 
day  which  saw  them  part.  The  one  brother  succeeded 
in  life,  his  tree  flourished  ;  the  other  failed,  his  tree 
withered  and  died. 

A  few  miles'  riding  brought  us  to  some  fine  stone 
mansions  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  a  little  further 
on  the  finger-post  directed  us  to  turn  to  the  left  to 
get  to  Darley  Church,  famous  for  the  yew  in  the 
churchyard. 

The  church  is  a  good  specimen,  and  is  well  re- 
stored. In  the  porch  are  some  ancient  monumental 
slabs,  with  the  emblems  of  the  craft  of  the  buried 
rudely  cut  in  outline  by  the  side  of  the  long  cross, 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  each  ;  these  are  called 


There  was  something  terrific  about  the  black  mass 
of  clouds  rapidly  advancing  with  the  snow  gusts, 
showing  out  with  dazzling  whiteness  against  the 
dark  woods  and  still  darker  clouds.  We  sheltered 
awhile,  and  the  storm  soon  passed  over,  but  it 
heralded  a  series  of  gusty  squalls  which  continued 
all  afternoon,  and  turned  ultimately  into  a  steady 
downpour  of  mingled  sleet  and  rain,  which  stopped 
our  riding  somewhat  sooner  than  we  had  intended. 

For  the  time,  however,  it  brightened  up,  and  we 
pushed  on  to  Rowsley.  Here  we  left  the  Derwent 
\'alley  which  goes  up  to  Chatsworth,  and  followed 
that  of  the  Wye,  which  flows  through  Bakewell. 
Crossing  the  railway  and  the  river  we  came  to  a 
most  quaint  old  inn  of  Tudor  date,  called  from 
the  Rutland  crest,  "The  Peacock."  It  is,  during  the 
fishing  season,  the  rendezvous  of  numerous  lovers  of 
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incised  slabs.  But  it  is  the  yew  tree  which  brings  people 
to  Darley.  I  am  afraid  to  say  what  its  size  is  ;  but  it 
must  be  6oft.  or  more  high,  and  its  trunk  must  be 
from  2oft.  to  30ft.  in  circumference.  It  is  healthy 
and  flourishing,  and  having  lived  many  hundred 
years  seems  likely  to  live  many  hundreds  more. 

Returning  to  the  main  road,  we  next  noticed  the 
fine  house  and  grounds  belonging  to  Mr.  Whitworth, 
of  cannon  fame.  The  valley  here  became  narrower 
previous  to  joining  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  which 
river  runs  into  the  Derwent  close  to  Rowsley. 

Here  another  storm  of  snow  overtook  us.  It  was 
a  grand  sight  to  see  it  coming  up  the  valley  of  the 
Derwent,   down    past    the    woods    of    Chatsworth. 


that  gentle  art.  I  don't  think  my  friend  is  a  fisher- 
man ;  I  am  not,  never  having  succeeded  in  catching 
a  more  satisfactory  fish  than  myself.  So  we  pushed 
on  to  be  again  compelled  to  shelter  by  the  lee  of  a 
haystock  from  the  blinding  snow.  We  did  try  to 
face  it  at  first,  but  our  mackintoshes  were  so  little 
waterproof  that  we  desisted  from  the  attempt. 

Very  soon  we  arrived  at  Haddon  Hall.  This  old 
pile  is  said  to  be  the  finest  example  of  baronial  resi- 
dence existing  in  England.  With  greater  reverence 
for  the  beautiful  than  is  generally  shown  by  railway 
engineers,  those  of  the  Midland  railway  have  taken 
that  line  under  the  park  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  so 
that  the  beauty  and  associations  of  the  place  are  not 
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at  all  marred  by  the  intrusion  of  the  presence  of  a 
train.  Any  one  poetically  inclined  can  easily  people 
the  halls  with  their  former  denizens,  and  in  imagi- 
nation see  the  lord  and  lady  returning  from  their 
morning's  hawking,  or  make  the  roof  resound  again 
with  the  Christmas  festivities. 

The  hall  has  been  so  often  described  that  I  will 
not  trouble  your  readers  with  any  very  full  account 
of  it.  It  must  be  seen  ;  it  is  well  worthy  a  pilgrimage. 
There  is  the  ancient  gateway  with  the  porter's  lodge, 
where  his  bed  is  still  seen,  consisting  of  straw  laid 
on  the  stone  floor,  kept  in  its  place  by  a  rough  frame 
of  wood.  On  the  other  side  of  the  courtyard  is  the 
chapel,  robbed  by  some  ruthless  hand  of  its  beautiful 
and  ancient  stamed  glass.  Following  the  rise  of  the 
courtyard  we  come  to  the  great  hall,  with  its  dais 
and  gallery  for  the  musicians,  and  its  handcuffs  for 
the  teetotallers  of  those  days  who  had  their  share 
of  strong  waters  poured  down  their  sleeve  whilst 
they  were  held  fast  by  the  wrist.  Well,  well !  we 
are  of  gentler  manners  now. 

Opposite  are  the  kitchens,  with  their  mighty  open 
grates  and  their  vast  larders.  Thci^e  used  to  be 
nearly  200  servants  in  the  days  of  Haddon's  splen- 
dour. 

In  the  private  dining  room — a  fine  wainscotted 
chamber — they  have  recently  uncovered  a  painted 
ceiling,  but  it  has  been  sadly  marred  by  the  work- 
men. Just  above,  overlooking  the  garden,  is  the  ball 
room,  a  noble  chamber,  long  and  panelled.  It  is 
approached  by  circular  wooden  steps  made  out  of 
the  root  of  one  oak,  of  which  the  trunk  was  cut  into 
planks  for  the  room  itself.  At  the  upper  end  of  this 
room.,  with  its  quaint  recessed  oriel  windows,  a  door 
opens  into  a  chamber  occupied  once  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  a  bed  chamber,  in  which  the  State  bed 
still  remains.  From  this  room  a  door  opens  on  the 
terrace,  and  through  this  door  Dorothy  Vernon  fled 
from  the  ball,  being  held  in  the  gallery,  to  elope  with 
young  Manners. 

This  was  in  Tudor  times.  The  then  Lord  Vernon 
was  knov.-n  as  the  King  of  the  Peak.  He  was  a  man 
of  immense  wealth  and  boundless  hospitality.  He 
had  but  two  daughters,  of  whom  this  Dorothy  was 
the  younger.  Now  young  Manners,  a  younger  son 
of  the  Rutland  family,  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Dorothy ; 
but  as  Manners  was  but  a  younger  son,  the  King  of 
the  Peak  would  not  hear  of  the  match. 

Dorothy,  however,  had  a  will  of  her  own,  as  any- 
one would  conclude  who  has  seen  her  monument  in 
Bakewell  Church,  and  marked  the;  tightly  compressed 
little  lips,  and  one  day  when  Lord  Vernon  was  en- 
gaged in  the  revelry  of  the  ball  room,  this  naughty 
Dorothy  slipped  out  of  the  room  through  the  door 
on  to  the  terrace,  in  fear  and  trembling  ;  along 
the  terrace,  down  the  steep  walks,  to  the  river,  and 


over  the   little  foot-bridge  at  the   base   of  the  cliff, 
where  young  Manners  was  waiting  for  her. 

They  were  married,  and  I  suppose  were  forgiven 
by  the  father,  who  wisely  made  the  best  of  a  bad  job, 
and  left  this  same  Haddon  Hall  to  Dorothy,  and 
thus  it  has  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Dukes  of 
Rutland,  who  are  Dorothy's  descendants. 

From  Haddon  to  Bakewell  the  roads  proved  dread- 
fully heavy,  and  the  sleet  began  to  beat  down  piti- 
lessly ;  we  were  not  sorry,  therefore,  to  gain  the 
shelter  of  the  Rutland  Arms,  nor  to  stretch  our  legs 
in  front  of  the  roaring  fire  in  the  coffee  room.  We 
did,  however,  venture  out  again  to  see  the  church. 
It  is  a  large  fine  building;  some  parts  appear  to  be 
of  Norman  origin,  but  the  main  portion  is  of  modern 
date.  The  Vernon  Chapel  is  interesting,  as  it  con- 
tains several  fine  monuments  of  members  of  the 
Vernon  and  Rutland  families  ;  the  most  interesting 
is  that  of  Dorothy  and  her  husband,  who  are  repre- 
sented in  life  size  kneeling  on  either  side  of  a  prie- 
Dicii.  There  is  an  old  cross  in  the  churchyard  which 
is  an  exceedingly  interesting  relic. 

The  workmen  werejust  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  a  very  fine  organ,  by  Brinley  and  Foster,  of  Shef- 
field, said  to  be  the  largest  in  Derbyshire. 

They  have  a  quaint  custom  here  of  ringing  the 
church  bell  for  a  few  minutes  at  six  in  the  morning 
and  six  in  the  evening — a  relic,  I  should  think,  of  the 
old  services  of  the  Romish  Church. 

They  fed  us  well  at  the  Rutland  Arms,  but  the 
housemaids  don't  appear  so  well  up  to  their  work  as 
the  cook,  for  I  nearly  lamed  myself  as  I  was  getting 
into  bed  by  running  a  tin-tack  into  niy  toe.  A  very 
useful  article  is  a  tack  in  its  proper  place,  but  I  cer- 
tainly thought  the  dozen  or  so  I  found  next  morn- 
ing scattered  about  were  hardly  in  their  proper  place. 
The  glass  began  to  rise  at  uiglit,  and  we  went  to  bed 
therefore  in  good  spirits. 

Tl'esday,  April  24TH. 

The  wooded  heights  facing  our  bedroom  were 
covered  with  snow  this  morning,  but  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  and  the  glass  had  risen  a  little 
during  the  night,  so  we  promised  ourselves  a  fine 
day,  but  dreaded  heavy  roads,  and  we  were  not  dis- 
appointed in  either  respect. 

We  determined  to  make  a  circular  ride,  and  return 
to  Bakewell  at  night.  Chatsworth  was  our  first 
destination.  But  we  made  an  uncommonly  bad  start. 

Having  crossed  the  line  and  got  on  what  we 
judged  from  the  map  to  be  the  nearest  road  to 
Chatsworth,  we  asked  a  man  driving  the  other  way 
whether  w^  were  right.  "Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  "  this 
is  the  road  to  Chatsworth  ;  but  it  is  rather  rough.' 
"  Rather  rough  !  "  I  wonder  what  his  idea  of  a  very 
rough  road  is.  We  went  up-hill  for  about  half  a 
mile  on  nothing  but  newly-laid  stones ;  the  road  got 
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narrower  and  narrower,  and  it  dawned  upon  us^that 
though  that  might  be  a  road  to  Chatsworth,  it 
certainly  was  not  the  road.  We  were  the  more  in- 
chned  to  think  so  as  we  marked  a  good  road  in  the 
valley  trending  in  the  same  direction.  Some  men 
making  a  tank  just  below  could  not  enlighten  us ; 
they  did  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  place  for 
which  they  were  making  the  tank  ;  they  said  it  was 
in  case  of  fire  in  the  hall  below  there,  and  they  did  not 
even  know  whether  the  hall  below  there  was  Chats- 
worth  or  not.  Such  is  the  intelligent  British 
workman  ! 

However,  there  was  a  road  down  to  the  high  road 
in  the  valley,  and  we  tried  it.  But  how  our  ma- 
chines and  ourselves  got  down  whole  is  to  me  now 
a    perfect    marvel.     The    road    was    as    steep    as    a 


would  be  considered  in  an  ordinary  English  town 
sumptuous  dwellings,  even  for  people  of  the  middle 
class.  We  wanted,  however,  to  see  a  different 
sight ;  we  came  there  because  nearly  a  year  before 
ascenetookplace  which  stirred  England  from  end  to 
end.  It  was  here  that  the  murdered  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  was  buried  when  his  life  had  been 
brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  the  knives  of  the 
Irish  assassins.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the 
monument.  In  one  corner  of  the  churchyard  the 
members  of  the  ducal  family  are  buried  in  the 
earth.  The  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  brother  of 
the  murdered  lord,  and  others,  all  lie  there  buried  in 
common  graves,  with  their  resting  places  marked  by 
the  plainest  of  stones.  Lord  Frederick's  monument 
consists  of  a  plain  semi-circle  of  stone,  standing  at 
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house,  and  full  oi  huge  stones,  holes,  and  ruts.  I 
lost  both  my  rat-trap  pedal  slippers  ;  but  we  did  at 
last  get  to  the  bottom  without  broken  necks,  and 
found  we  had  got  as  far  after  nearly  an  hour's  hard 
work  as  we  should  have  gone  in  ten  minutes  on  the 
proper  road,  upon  which  we  now  found  ourselves. 

But  we  were  now  fairly  astart,  and  made  better 
progress. 

Turning  off  from  the  main  road  to  Baslow 
and  Chesterfield,  we  passed  through  Pilsley  to 
Edensor.  Running  down  to  Edensor  we  had  a 
most  lovely  view  of  the  woods  overhanging  Chats- 
worth,  with  the  hunting  tower  in  their  midst. 

The  village  of  Edensor  is  the  model  village 
attached  to  Chatsworth.     The  workmen's  dwellings 


its  highest  point  about  two  feet  from  the  grovmd. 
Round  the  edge — between  plain  mouldings — is  cut 
simply  his  name,  without  title,  and  across  the 
centre  of  the  slab  simply  the  date  of  his  death; 
nothing  more.  It  is  simplicity  itself.  We  could  not 
help  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  arising  when  we  re- 
membered that  the  dastardly  ruffians  by  whom  this 
foul  deed  was  committed  were  then  in  the  hands  of . 
justice. 

We  lunched  at  the  Edensor  Hotel.  It  partakes 
of  the  lordly  character  of  the  estate.  The  coffee- 
room  was  most  sumptuously  furnished  ;  but  as  the 
bill  was  of  a  similar  lordly  character,  we  should  have 
been  quite  satisfied  with  more  homely  quarters. 

Since  we  both  knew  Chatsworth  we  did  not  visit 
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it,  but  pushed  on  for  Baslow,  a  charming  little 
place  nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  and 
situated  on  the  Derwent.  Following  the  course  of 
the  Derwent  we  began  steadily  to  ascend,  the  road 
keeping  at  the  foot  of  a  fine  ridge  of  limestone 
rocks.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  these  limestone 
rocks  which  at  first  is  very  striking.  The  action  of 
the  weather  causes  them  to  assume  the  forms  of  old 
ruins,  and  the  illusion  is  greatly  enhanced  when 
they  are  overgrown  with  ivy,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  rocks  on  this  ridge. 

The  valley  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  every  moment 
the  scenery  got  wilder  and  fine,  telling  us  unmis- 
takably that  we  were  approaching  the  "  Peak,"  so 
that,  though  the  roads  were  rough  and  heavy,  we 
did  not  much  heed  them,  as  the  scenery  occupied 
our  attention  so  fully.  A  straggling  place  called 
Calver  was  the  next  one  we  reached,  and  here  we 
crossed  the  Derwent,  and  then  left  it,  turning  to  the 
West  still  further  amongst  the  hills,  and  were  still 
more  forcibly  reminded  of  the  fact  of  our  being 
amongst  Derbyshire  hills  by  the  presence  of  lead 
mines. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  arrived  at  Stony  Mid- 
dleton.  It  is  well  called  Stony,  for  it  lies  on  the 
face  of  a  limestone  rock,  and  one  sees  the  houses, 
tier  upon  tier,  climbing  up  the  rock.  Apropos  of  this, 
there  is  a  good  storj-  told  of  a  sheriff  of  Derbyshire, 
who  lived  at  the  Hall  of  Stony  Middleton.  It  was 
in  the  days  of  Oueen  Elizabeth — a  sheriff  would 
hardly  come  from  there  now-a-daj'S,  for  a  more 
dirty,  unkempt  place  I  never  was  in.  However,  to 
return  :  this  sheriff  neglected  the  usual  courtesy  that 
is  shown  to  the  judges  at  Assize  time,  for  he  failed 
to  provide  any  carriage  for  the  judge's  accommoda- 
tion. When  his  lordship  took  him  to  task  for  this 
neglect,  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  they  did 
not  have  any  carriages  in  the  part  of  the  world  from 
which  he  came,  as  their  town  was  set  on  end,  and  they 
could  not  use  such  things.  Really,  the  description 
was  remarkably  apt,  for  the  houses  rise  one  above 
another,  just  as  if  one  end  of  the  town  had  been 
tilted  up. 

At  Stony  Middleton  we  turned  again  to  the  West, 
and  continued  to  ascend  through  a  wild  glen  towards 
Eyani. 

The  lower  part  of  the  glen  is  filled  with  filthy 
houses  and  workshops  connected  with  the  mining 
works.  We  were  stopped  here  for  a  few  moments, 
as  some  small  blasting  operations  were  going  on  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  we  had  to  wait  until  the 
charge  was  exploded. 

After  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  very  stiff  uphill 
riding  we  came  to  the  turn  which  leads  to  Eyam. 
We  rested  for  a  few  moments  and  looked  back  :  the 
prospect  was  very  fine.    We  had  evidently  gradually 


risen  to  a  great  height,  which  would  account  for  the 
difficulty  we  had  found  in  getting  along.  Looking 
down  the  glen  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  the  pass 
of  Llanberis.  Of  course,  the  hills  were  nothing  like 
the  gigantic  masses  of  Snowdon  and  the  Glydders, 
but  this  glen  certainly  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  lower  portion  of  that  famous  pass. 

A  steep  ascent — happily  short — past  some  lime- 
stone quarries  brought  us  to  Eyam.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  find  so  large  a  town  in  such  a  wild  and 
desolate  country.  It  is  thoroughly  amongst  the 
hills,  and  is  a  large,  straggling  place,  with  a  fine  old 
Elizabethan  house  of  the  small  hall  or  large  farm- 
house type  ;  also  the  remains  of  stocks,  and  a  fine 
church,  now  undergoing  restoration. 

But  what  brought  us  to  Eyam,  and  what  would 
have  taken  me  a  thousand  miles. to  visit  the  place, 
is  its  pathetic  history.  It  is  a  story  of  noble  heroism, 
occurring  at  a  period  when  we  should,  perhaps,  least 
have  expected  such  a  deed.  The  period  was  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  The  year  following  the  Great 
Plague  of  London,  the  village  tailor  ot  Eyam  re- 
ceived from  London  a  chest  of  clothes.  When  the 
chest  was  opened  the  clothes  emitted  a  damp,  musty 
smell,  and  as  the  evenings  were  getting  chill — it  wa3 
September —  a  fire  was  burning  in  consequence  and 
the  good  wife  placed  the  clothes  before  the  fire  to  _ 
dry  them  Next  morning  all  in  that  house,  with  one  I 
exception,  were  corpses.  The  plague  had  begun.  ^ 
The  people  were  panic  struck,  and  would  have  fled 
with  horror  from  the  infected  place,  but  the  vicar — 
as  noble  a  hero  as  ever  walked  on  God's  earth — sum- 
moned them.  He  reasoned  with  them,  and  pointed 
out  how  their  flight  would  but  increase  the  evil,  for 
they  would  spread  the  seeds  of  the  terrible  curse 
amongst  the  surrounding  villages,  and  no  one  knew 
where  the  evil  would  stay.  He  urged  them,  as  men 
and  as  Christians,  to  stand  their  ground,  and  they 
did.  And  to  his  eternal  glory  be  it  said,  the  ejected 
Presbyterian  minister  voluntarily  returned  to  share 
the  danger  with  the  vicar,  Mompesson. 

They  fixed  certain  boundaries  beyond  which  no 
one  was  to  pass,  and  at  certain  spots  among  the 
hills  the  people  of  the  surrounding  district  placed 
food  and  other  necessaries  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Eyam.  The  then  Duke  of  Devonshire 
is  said  to  have  been  very  liberal  in  his  contributions 
towards  their  needs. 

Now,  to  have  kept  this  up  for  a  month  or  so  when 
but  few  people  died  would  have  been  no  great 
matter,  but  there  was  no  staying  the  plague. 
Mompesson's  own  wife  died.  Her  tomb  lies  to  the 
South  of  the  chancel,  and  its  inscription  is  as  sharp 
now  as  on  the  day  when  it  was  cut.  The  people 
continued  to  fall.  They  discontinued  the  senice  in 
the   church,   and    met   on   the   bare    hill   sides   to 
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worship  God  and  hear  the  stirring  words  of  their 
pastor,  and  still  the  plague  went  on.  The 
graveyard  became  full,  and  they  buried  the 
dead  among  the  hills,  and  still  the  plague 
went  on,  and  it  went  on  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  though  in  that  time  hvo-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  place  died,  they  still  stood  their 
groimd  like  men  and  Christians,  and  died  at  their 
post.  I  have,  read  of  many  deeds  of  heroism,  but  I 
have  never  read  of  a  more  noble  example  of  self- 
denying  heroism  than  this  shown  by  the  poor 
country  folk  of  this  obscure  Derbyshire  village. 
And  whilst  the  English  tongue  lasts  will  this  story 
be  told,  and  carry  its  lesson  home  to  the  hearts  of 
all  who  are  not  utterly  dead  to  that  which  is  noble 
and  heroic  in  human  nature. 

On  leaving  Eyam,  we  again  began  to  ascend,  still 
bearing  Westward.  The  country  through  which  our 
road  lay  was  bleak  and  desolate,  and,  though  now 
partly  under  cultivation  and  partly  in  pasture,  must 
quite  recently  ha\e  been  moorland.  The  road  con- 
tinued to  ascend  lapidly,  and  did  so  tor  nearly  two 
miles,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  we  had  to  walk. 
We  niust  have  been  quite  i,ooo  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  but  when  at  last  we  gained  the  highest  point 
of  the  road  we  had  a  most  magnificent  panorama 
spread  out  before  us.  Then,  for  the  first  time  all  day, 
the  road  began  really  to  descend.  The  effect  upon 
our  machines  and  upon  us  was  instantaneous — the 
machines  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  lubricated, 
and,  as  the  roads  also  were  becoming  dry  under  the 
bright  sun,  our  progress  began  to  be  far  more  satis- 
factory. I  began  to  discover,  somewhat  to  my 
surprise,  but  greatly  to  my  satisfaction,  that  though 
my  friend's  "  Humber"  put  my  machine  altogether 
into  the  shade  on  the  heavy  roads  and  up  hill,  yet 
down  hill  mine  seemed  the  quicker  and  the  safer. 
We  soon  got  to  Foolow,  and  stopped  near  its 
restored  cross  to  take  counsel.  We  had  intended  to 
go  ontoTideswell,  where  is  a  very  celebrated  church, 
formerly  a  guild  church  ;  but  the  morning's  work 
had  proved  all  up  hill  over  very  rough  roads,  and 
consequently  very  tiring,  and  though  I  was  certainly 
better,  yet  I  was  still  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  and 
we  felt  that  it  would  not  do  to  overtax  my  strength, 
so  we  determined  to  turn  sharp  off  to  the  left,  and 
make  for  Ashford,  skirting  the  sides  of  Hay  Cop,  a 
mountain  which  must  have  derived  its  name,  I  should 
think,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  haycock. 

Id  Foolow  is  a  village  cross,  and  a  friendly  dis- 
cussion arose  as  to  its  date.  I  rode  up  to  it,  and 
found  that  it  was  modern.  Being  dismounted,  I 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  rolling  up  my 
mackintosh,  oiling-up,  &c.  I  was  instantly  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  children  just  issuing  from  the 
village  school,  whereupon  I    did   a  Httle   amateur 


inspection,  till  my  friend  growing  impatient,  I 
mounted  and  away,  amidst  yells  of  delight  from 
the  youngsters. 

After   leaving    Foolow,    we    had    a    splendid   run, 
nearly  a  mile  long,  all  down-hill,  feet  up  all  the  way. 
What  a  treat  it  was,  to  be  sure,  after  the  morning's 
toil.     We   n;:)w  turned   decidedly  to  the  South,  and 
came  to  the   Hay  Cop,  with  the  village  of  Wardlow 
on  its  side.     As  we  had  again  to  ascend  a  somewhat 
steep  hill,  we  rested   at  the  top  and   looked   back. 
That  proved  the  finest  prospect  we  had  enjoyed  as 
yet,  for  we  were  looking  up  into  the  Peak  itself,  and 
as  the  sun  was    beginning  to  Western,  the  beautful 
atmospheric    effects   of   a  mountain  sunset  were  de- 
veloping  themselves.       It  was  so  beautiful  that  we 
were  reluctant  to  leave  it.     At  last,  however,  we  did 
mount,  but   only  to  find  for  the  rest  of  the  ride  a 
succession  of  beauties.     As  soon  as   we  got  clear  of 
the  bulky  form  of  the  Hay  Cop,  we  discovered  that 
it   had   been   hidiiig  from    us   a   very  fine  prospect 
towards    Buxton,    consisting    of    a     succession    of 
eminences,  closed  by  what  we  concluded  was  the 
ridge  of  Axe  Edge,   close  to   Buxton.     These  moun- 
tains, being    destitute    of  trees,   had    an    exti^emely 
wild   appearance,    and,    as    the   sunset    tints    were 
deepening,   the  effect   was   grand   in   the   extreme. 
And  now   we   began  to  descend   in  earnest,  for  the 
road,  almost  precipitous  in  parts,   continued  to  go 
down  and   down    for   three    miles    or  more.     They 
may  talk  of  Mujwell   Hill  and    road  racing,  but  it 
strikes  me  that  they  should  run  the  next  champion- 
ship race  over  our  course  this  day.     It   would  be 
something  like   a  test  for  man  and  machine,  if  any 
of  the  competitors  ever  came  out  of  it  unmaimed. 
The  gradual  turn  of  the  road  has  gradually  changed 
our  view.     Like  the  dissolving  views  of  a  panorama, 
the  wild  moorland  scenery  melted  into  the  fertile  and 
well  wooded  valley  of  the  Wye  by   Bakewell,  whose 
church  spire    now  showed    out  from   amongst  the 
trees.     But  half-way  down  a   surprise  awaited   us. 
Suddenly,    and    without     anything     previously    to 
indicate  its  presence,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  top 
of   one    of   the    hills  closing   that    most   beautiful 
of    Derbyshire   dales — Monsal   Dale.      We    looked 
right  down  into  the  dale,    which    was    spread    out 
below  us  just  like  a  map,  with  the  brawling  Wye 
threading   its   way  through    the   middle.      Nothing 
could    have    been    more    perfectly    beautiful,    and 
coming  as  it  did,  as  a  complete  surprise,  we  enjoyed 
it  so  much  the  more.  Strange  to  say,  the  presence  of 
the  railway  seemed  to  add  to,  and  not  detract  from, 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  for  it  was  carried  over  a 
fine  viaduct,    which  formed  a  very  good  feature  in 
the  landscape.     I  say  the  railway  was  there,  but  it 
was  a  puzzle  how  it  got  there,  and  how  it  was  to  get 
out  again,  the  valley  was  so  completely  shut  in  on 
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all  sides.  The  shriek  of  a  raihvay  whistle  soon 
solved  the  difficulty,  however,  as  the  Manchester 
Pullman  express  came  plunging  out  of  one  tunnel, 
rushed  through  the  dale  at  full  speed,  and,  with 
another  shriek,  plunged  into  a  second  tunnel  at  the 
other  end,  somewhat  destroying  our  pastoral 
illusions. 

That  set  us  off,  too,  and  still  rushing  down  hill  at 
a  somewhat  foolhardy  pace,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, for  my  friend  was  moi^e  cautious,  we  soon 
reached  the  pretty  little  village  of  Ashford.  Here  is 
the  seat  ot  one  of   the  Cavendish's.     We  noticed. 


couplers,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  the 
organ.  1  am  fond  of  hearing  music,  but  I  hardly 
know  a  crotchet  from  a  quaver,  so  I  fear  I  was  not 
a  very  apt  listener. 

We  were  not  sorry  to  get  to  bed,  and  air  and  exer- 
cise proved  the  best  of  sedatives,  so  that  we  were 
soon  in  the  land  of  oblivion. 

Wednesday,  ApraL  25TH. 

This  was  a  lovely  day.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  propitious  for  cyclists.  It  was  warm  and 
pleasant,  though  not  too  warm,  and  the  roads  were 
in  beautiful  condition. 


MOXSAL    DALE. 


what  one  always  remarks  on  the  estates  of  the 
public-spirited  of  the  nobility,  how  beautifull}'  every- 
thing was  cared  for.  They  may  say  what  they  like 
about  landlords,  but  I  have  travelled  over  most  of 
England  at  one  time  or  other,  and  I  always  know 
that  when  I  see  farm  buildings  in  good  repair,  farms 
trim  and  well  ordered,  roads  well  looked  after,  I 
always  know,  I  say,  that  I  am  on  the  estate  of  some 
nobleman.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  universally 
found  that  when  roads  are  in  bad  repair,  full  of  ruts, 
and  not  half  looked  after,  that  I  am  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  some  Local  Board  or  other.  So,  at  the  risk 
of  being  thought  reactionary,  I  say,  give  me  a  good 
wealthy  nobleman  for  landowner  and  a  toll-bar  trust 
for  roads. 

From  Ashford  to  Bakewell  the  road  is  pretty  but 
not  particularly  interesting.  As  it  is  level,  we  soon 
reached  Bakewell. 

During  our  absence  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  and 
Mr.  Brinley,  the  organ  builder,  had  taken  up  their 
quarters  at  the  Rutland  Arms.  Mr.  Brinley,  like 
most  men  on  business,  had  enough  to  do  to  attend  to 
his  organ,  and  we  did  not  see  anything  more  of  him 
after  he  had  finished  his  meal,  but  as  the  gentleman 
and  his  wife,  like  ourselves,  were  holiday-makers, 
like  most  people  with  time  on  their  hands,  we  soon 
struck  up  an  acquaintance,  and  my  friend  and  the 
gentleman  being  both  musicians  and  organists  to 
boot,  got  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  diapasons,  reeds, 


Our  newly-made  friends  came  out  to  see  us  start 
after  breakfast,  and  wished  us  a  prosperous  journey. 

The  first  part  of  our  journey  lay  on  the  road  of 
the  previous  day.  Your  readers  may  be  sure  that 
we  did  not  chmb  the  hill  again  that  had  given  us  so 
much  trouble  on  Tuesday.  We  found  the  roads 
were  in  a  very  different  state  from  the  previous  day, 
and  we  bowled  along  at  a  very  fair  pace  indeed. 
Just  before  reaching  Pilsley  we  left  our  Tuesday's 
route  and  made  straight  for  Baslow,  leaving  Chats- 
worth  on  the  right. 

Close  to  Baslow  some  men  in  a  trap,  as  they  passed, 
shouted  most  lustily  at  us.  At  first  I  could  not 
comprehend  their  object,  but  I  at  last  gathered  that 
we  had  dropped  something,  and  then,  like  a  self- 
opinionated  man,  I  thought  it  was  my  friend  who 
was  the  loser,  but,  at  last,  between  the  men  in  the 
cart  and  H.,  they  did  make  me  understand  that 
it  \\as  I  who  was  the  loser.  Pulling  up,  I  found 
that  my  mackintosh  had  gone.  It  would  have  been 
no  great  loss  if  it  had  gone  for  good,  for  any  use  it 
was  m  rain.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  it, 
for  it  was  just  like  the  colour  of  the  road.  H.'s 
quick  eye,  however,  discovered  it,  and  we  went  on, 
after  I  had  secured  it  in  a  better  place. 

The  day  before,  we  had  only  just  touched  Baslow; 
to-day  we  went  through.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  little 
spot,  boasting  several  high-class  hotels,  and  a  very 
fine  hydropathic  establishment.     One  inn.  The  Pea- 
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cock,  took  our  fancy  immensely,  from  the  natty  way 
in  which  the  evergreens  had  been  trained  over  the 
front  of  the  building. 

Baslow  afforded  us  an  illustration  of  the  leisurely 
manner  in  which  business  is  conducted  in  country 
places.  I  don't  wonder  that  they  live  so  long,  they 
take  things  so  quietly.  As  the  morning  was  warm, 
I  anticipated  dryness  of  the  mouth,  so  suggested 
that  we  should  supply  ourselves  with  some  lemons, 
which  I  have  found  exceedingly  useful  in  keeping  the 
mouth  moist  and  pleasant.  With  this  object  in  view, 
we  pulled  up  at  the  first  grocer's.  The  grocer  was 
away,  the  shop  unprotected ;  some  female  neighbour 
of  his  shouted  to  some  other  female  neighbour  in  an 
adjoining  garden,  who  shouted  over  the  wall  to  the 
unseen  grocer  beyond,  who  was  gardening.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Grocer  did  not  appear,  and  after  we  had 
waited  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  began  to  get 
impatient,  so  that  another  shouting  among  the 
sentries  took  place,  and  at  last  Mrs.  Grocer,  a  lugu- 
brious sort  of  a  female,  was  unearthed  and  put  in 
an  appearance,  and  I  got  my  lemons  and  some 
biscuits.  H.  had  all  this  while  been  waiting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  little  garden.  I  was  rather  surprised 
at  his  patience,  but  found  he  had  come  across  a 
fellow-townsman,  a  homely  fellow,  a  stonemason, 
which  accounted  for  his  quietness  under  the  dila- 
tory tactics  of  the  Baslowites.  From  the  cluster  of 
inns  just  beyond  I  should  judge  that  Baslow  must 
have  been  an  important  posting  place  in  old  coach- 
ing days. 

Steering  now  for  Chesterfield  we  had  a  task 
before  us,  for  you  must  know  that  hitherto  we  had 
been  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Derwent,  and  now  we  were 
about  to  leave  the  valley.  Now  all  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Derwent — that  is,  the  right  hand  as 
we  were  gomg — a  lofty  table  land  lies,  covered 
with  moors,  some  portion  of  which  have  now  been 
brought  under  cultivation.  This  table  land  lay 
between  us  and  Chesterfield,  so  we  had  to  cross  it. 
Baslow  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  gap,  whence  two  roads 
rise  gradually  to  the  top :  the  road  on  which  we  were 
bifurcating  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  Bas- 
low, the  road  on  the  left  being  dominated  by  a  lofty 
ridge,  on  tfie  top  of  which  is  situated  a  pillar — a 
monument  to  Nelson.  The  road  on  the  right  is 
more  gradual  in  its  rise,  and  is  consequently  the 
better  and  more  frequented. 

Forewarned  is  forearmed,  so  we  did  not  ride  far 
up  the  hill,  although  it  did  not  look  very  long,  for  we 
had  been  told  that  it  was  four  miles  long.  This 
proved  to  be  the  case.  First  then  we  pushed  a  bit, 
then  we  made  ourselves  traces  of  string  and  harnessed 
ourselves  to  the  tricycles,  but  H.'s  "  Humber"  would 
insist  on  diverting  itself  by  first  going  to  one  side 
and  the  other  of  the  road,  until  he  very  ingeniously 


lashed  the  handles  to  the  backbone,  and  so  kept  it 
straight.  When  we  had  gone  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  we  rested  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  and  enjoyed 
the  beautiful  prospect  at  our  backs  up  Eyam  and 
the  Peak  way,  to  which  we  now  bade  finally  adieu, 
and  pushed  on  into  a  beautiful  ravine  and  then 
amongst  the  moors.  I  should  like  to  see  them  in 
autumn  ;  they  wtjuld  be  grand  with  the  heather  out. 
Then  we  rode  a  bit,  then  we  pushed  again,  and  then 
we  pulled,  and  so  on,  fill  at  last  we  got  to  the  top. 

A  four  miles  hill,  up  to  the  height  of  1,000  feet,  is 
not  exactly  easy  work.  We  were  not  sorry,  therefore, 
having  got  nearly  to  the  top,  to  sit  on  a  convenient  bit 
of  wall  overlooking  the  moors,  and  enjoy  some  biscuits 
and  cold  tea,  with  which  liquor  we  had  filled  a  flask 
at  breakfast.  As  my  machine  had  been  I'attling 
somewhat  ominously,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  over- 
hauling it,  and  found  that  the  bearings  of  the  driving 
wheel  had  worked  loose.  Probably  the  heavy  ride 
of  the  day  before  had  something  to  do  with  it.  It 
was  a  fortunate  thing  I  discovered  it,  for  if  it  had 
not  been  attended  to,  the  wheel  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  come  off,  and  on  the  road  just  beyond 
this  might  have  caused  a  serious  accident.  Having 
set  this  right,  we  both  examined  our  machines 
carefully  all  over,  and  tested  all  the  parts  likely  to 
get  loose,  which  practice  I  recommend  to  all  cyclists, 
having  found  it  most  useful  in  preventing  accidents. 
At  last  we  were  ready,  and  continued  our  journey. 
A  very  short  distance  now  brought  us  to  the  top, 
and  then  began  the  descent.  The  moorland,  which 
is  on  the  limestone,  was  now  passed,  and  we  were 
apparently  amongst  the  coal  measures,  with  the 
usual  undulating  landscape.  It  was  pretty,  but 
seemed  decidedly  tame  after  the  grand  scenery 
that  we  had  been  amongst  during  the  last  few  days, 
but  we  had  our  compensation,  as  we  found  ourselves 
on  a  gradual  descent  of  five  miles,  which  reached 
right  to  Chesterfield.  I  never  had  such  a  delightful 
bit  of  riding  in  my  life.  I  don't  think  we  touched 
the  pedals  for  the  whole  of  the  five  miles,  and  we 
certainly  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  our 
wheels. 

After  sundry  windings  through  this  pretty  country, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  dirty  suburb  of  Chesterfield, 
on  the  stones.  A  go-a-head  sort  of  a  little  town 
is  Chesterfield  ;  they  have  tram  lines  out  here,  and 
the  place  is  lighted  by  electricity. 

Having  been  half  smothered  by  the  fumes  from 
some  works  in  this  dirty  outskirt,  we  reached  Chester- 
field itself,  and  steered  for  the  market  square,  where 
is  the  C.T.C.  head-quarters — The  Angel.  Here  we 
lunched,  and  found  the  place  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. 

Chesterfield  itself  is  a  far  cleaner  place  than  we 
were  led  to  imagine  from  the  character  of  the  suburb 
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into  which  we  came  first. 

The  town  lies  on  the  Erewash  Valley  Line,  which 
runs  just  between  the  counties  of  Derbyshire  and 
Notts.  The  valley  abounds  in  coal  mines  and  iron 
works,  and  in  parts  bears  somewhat  of  a  resemblance 
to  the  Black  Country. 

The  church  at  Chesterfield  has  a  remarkable 
timber  spire.  From  whichever  side  you  look  at 
it,  it  appears  to  be  falling  to  the  right.  But  a 
careful  examination  of  it  soon  convinces  you  that 
it  is  merely  an  optical  illusion.  For  if  you  hold 
a  stick  up  so  as  to  be  in  a  line  with  the  weather- 
cock and  the  middle  of  the  tower,  it  will  then  be 
seen  that  the  spire  is  perfectly  synnnetrical. 
The  curious  effect  is  clearly  produced  by  the  tim- 
bers of  the  spire  being  all  arranged  diagonally  to  the 
right. 

We  ran  down  hill  past  the  station,  where  they 
have  been  enlarging  their  sidings  at  the  expense  of 
the  road,  which  has  been  re-made. 

The  road  to  Staveley,  on  which  we  now  were,  was 
a  turnpike  road,  and  it  was  in  beautiful  order.  The 
old  system  of  toll  bars  certainly  was  a  little  \'exatious, 
but  I  must  say  I  think  they  kept  the  roads  in  better 
order  in  the  toll  bar  days. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  traffic  on  the  rail- 
way which  we  now  crossed ;  in  fact  it  is  so  great  that 
there  are  four  sets  of  rails. 

We  got  into  conversation  with  a  young  fellow  who 
proved  to  be  a  local  bicyclist.  He  told  us  some- 
thing about  the  roads  and  hills.  The  year  before  he 
had  ridden  over  on  his  bicycle  to  attend  Lord  F. 
Cavendish's  funeral. 

There  was  nothing  striking  between  Chesterfield 
and  Staveley.  The  country  is  pretty  and  undula- 
ting, and  dotted  here  and  there  with  coal  mines  and 
furnaces,  which  do  not  detract  so  much  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  scenery. 

Staveley  is  a  small  town,  built  mainly  of  red  brick, 
clean,  and  somewhat  straggling.  There  is  rather  a 
handsome  church,  and  a  good  old-fashioned  grammar 
school.  As  we  passed  through  Staveley,  the  boys 
were  just  coming  out  of  the  schools,  and  they  soon 
let  us  know  that  the  mining  population  of  that  part 
of  Derbyshire  are  rougher  than  the  denizens  of 
the  hills  where  we  had  been  before. 

They  hooted  and  yelled;  in  fact  were  samewhat  of 
a  pest  until  we — I  was  going  to  say  clapped  spurs  to 
our  steeds,  but  revise  and  saj' — applied  speed  to  our 
steeds,  and  left  them  behind. 

The  road  continued  good,  and  the  scenery  much 
the  same,  until  we  began  to  approach  the  borders  of 
Notts,  when  the  pits  disappeared,  and  in  their  place 
we  had  distant  glimpses  ol  the  finely  wooded 
domains  of  the  various  noblemen  whose  possessions 
form  the  historic  "  Dukeries,"  which  include  all  that 


remains  of  "  Merrie  Sherwood,"  in  which,  of  3'ore, 
Robin  Hood  and  his  band  roamed  at  large  and 
slaughtered  the  king's  deer. 

At  Barlborough  we  passed  through  a  beautiful 
avenue  of  trees,  which  were  even  then  lovely  in  the 
extreme,  and  in  the  summer  must  be  most  delight- 
ful. 

At  Whitwell  we  came  upon  a  stiffish  little  hill,  and 
as  we  had  been  riding  all  day  we  dismounted  and 
walked.  There  is  a  church  hei'e,  with  some  fine 
bits  of  architecture,  particularly  a  Norman  doorway 
at  the  West  end,  but  it  needs  restoration. 

At  Whitwell  the  road  bends  Northward  somewhat, 
and  is  level  and  straight. 

About  a  mile  from  Worksop  we  ran  into  another 
very  rough  road  just  opposite  a  large  park. 

An  old  man  just  out  of  the  workhouse  met  us  at 
this  spot,  who  was  going  to  do  a  bit  of  gardening 
during  the  summer.  We  gave  him  the  remains  of 
our  Baslow  biscuits,  and  the  old  fellow  munched 
them  up  with  delight,  evidently  finding  them  better 
fare  than  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  vvorkhouse.  On 
this  road  we  met  with  the  first  bit  of  incivility  we 
had  encountered  :  some  horsey  men  in  a  trap  used 
some  foul  language  at  us.  It  does  not  do  to  let  these 
sort  of  fellows  have  it  all  thsir  own  way,  so  we  told 
them  pretty  sharply  we  had  as  much  right  to  the 
road  as  they  had,  and  that  it  would  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage therefore  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  their 
heads. 

The  C.T.C.  house — the  Royal — at  Worksop  soon 
housed  us,  and  very  comfortable  we  were.  It  is  a 
capital  little  hotel,  and  very  much  we  enjoyed  their 
fare  and  attention,  after  our  ride  of  40  miles. 

H.  fastened  upon  a  piano  in  the  room,  and  played 
and  sang  whilst  I  wrote  home  an  account  of  our 
doings. 

This  day's  work  showed  how  good  a  medicine  tri- 
cycling is,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  a 
week  before  the  doctor  had  shaken  his  head  omin- 
ously at  the  mere  mention  of  a  tricycle,  and  here  we 
had  just  ridden  40  miles  and  hardly  felt  at  all  tired. 
Thursday,  April  26th. 
We  did  not  start  very  early  to-day,  as  we  had  a. 
photograph  taken  as  a  memento  of  our  trip. 

After  some  enquiries  we  at  last  found  our  photo- 
grapher, who  hailed  from  one  of  those  little  wooden 
one-story  erections  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner,  in 
which  rural  photographers  take  delight.  But  our 
tricycles  decidedly  bothered  him.  Such  visitors 
could  gain  no  admittance  to  the  "studio,"  and  if  we 
had  got  them  in  there  would  have  been  no  getting  a 
focus.  His  back  yard  was  full  of  coils  of  old  tele- 
graph wire  and  other  lumber.  We  did  not  care  to 
be  taken  in  the  street,  exposing  our  vanity  to  the 
gaze    of  the   vulgar.     So  we  were   noiiplusscii  some- 
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what.  At  last  H.,  I  think  it  was,  discovered  a 
brewer's  yard  opposite,  and  the  photographer  got 
permission  to  taiie  ns  there.  He  first  tried  the 
closed  gate  for  a  background,  but  that  would  not 
do,  as  the  top  of  the  gate  very  cleverly  decapitated  us. 
Then  we  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  yard,  with  a 
background  of  barrels  and  other  odds  and  ends. 
By  the  way  the  photographer  promised  to  print  out 
this  background,  and  give  us  something  better.  He 
did  not  fulfil  his  promise,  and  as  we  happen  both  of 
us  to  be  teetotalers,  this  background  of  barrels 
has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  mild  chaff  amongst 
our  friends.  Now  came  the  amusing  part  of  the 
business,  for  the  day  was  bright  and  sunny,  and  the 
light  too  strong.  He  therefore  engaged  in  the  some- 
what novel  pursuit  of  cloud  catching.  As  I  suppose 
your  readers  have  not  tried  the  process  I  will 
describe  it.  Up  aloft  there  was  a  brisk  current  of 
air,  in  which  little  breezy  clouds  were  rapidly  sailing 
along.  Every  now  and  then  one  caught  across  the 
sun's  disc,  throwing  everything  into  shadow  for  a 
few  seconds.  Now  our  friend,  the  photographer, 
like  a  man  who  knows  his  trade,  was  well  aware 
that  if  he  could  secure  one  of  these  brief  clouded 
intervals  for  the  exposure  of  the  plate  the  probability 
was  that  he  could  secure  a  good  picture.  So  he 
took  us  into  his  confidence,  and  we  all  commenced 
gazing  like  three  lunatics  up  at  the  sky  to  find  out 
the  whereabouts  of  these  little  floating  screens. 
"  There's  one,"  says  the  photographer.  "  It  won't 
catch,"  said  I.  "  Yes,  it  will,"  said  I  again,  correct- 
ing myself.  "  Which  do  you  mean  ?  "  says  H. 
"That,"  says  the  photographer,  pointing  out  the 
author  of  the  anticipated  eclipse.  Intently  we 
watched  its  progress  ;  nearer  and  nearer  it  got,  and 
just  missed,  whilst  with  one  consent  we  set  up  a 
prolonged  "  Oh  !"  "  Never  mind,"  said  H.,  "  here's 
another  coming."  And  so  we  waited  for  this  ;  and 
this  time  we  did  not  wait  in  vain,  for  it  caught  the 
sun  ;  and  whilst  the  shadow  rested  on  all,  "  Now, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  photographer,  as  he  uncovered 
the  lens,  and  the  thing  was  done.  A  few  minutes 
sufficed  to  develop  it,  and  as  it  turned  out  well  we 
had  not  to  try  again,  but  got  off  at  once. 

Our  first  stage  was  Retford.  Riding  past  the  fine 
old  Abbey  church  and  gateway,  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  Retford  Road.  The  country  is  very  similar 
to  that  we  passed  through  at  the  close  of  the  last 
day's  ride.  The  road  was  straight  and  good  ;  some 
parts  were  very  straight.  About  half  way  we  came 
across  three  tricyclists ;  they  were  riding  "  Excel- 
siors." I  didn't  fancy  they  were  much  of  riders, 
however,  as  they  were  evidently  fresh,  and  yet  they 
were  pushing  up  a  rising  ground  a  little  longer  but 
not  so  steep  as  an  ordinary  railway  bridge,  and  were 
perfectly    satisfied    with  the    brake    power   afforded 


by  a  spoon  brake  on  the  steering  wheel  behind. 
Just  before  reaching  Retford  we  met  a  clergyman 
and  another  gentleman  on  bicycles.  We  mutuall}' 
greeted  each  other,  and  our  lay  friend  remarked  that 
the  roads  were  rather  rough.  There  were  a  few 
loose  stones  in  one  place,  certainly,  but  I  wonder 
what  he  would  think  of  the  roads  near  Matlock. 

We  did  not  go  right  into  Retford  but  kept  on  the 
outskirts,  and  thus  got  in  the  main  North  Road. 
What  a  splendid  road  this  is,  and  kept  up  still  in 
this  part  of  its  course  as  if  the  old  coaching  days 
still  existed. 

It  is  remarkable  how  closely  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  has  followed  the  old  North  Road.  First  it 
is  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other;  but  all  the 
way  from  Retford  to  Doncaster  it  is  never  out  of 
sight,  and  most  of  the  way  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off. 

The  first  mile  or  so  out  of  Retford  the  road  is 
simply  magnificent ;  one  then  crosses  the  railway, 
and  from  the  railway  to  Barnby  Moor,  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  the  road  is  up-hill  and  decidedly  rough, 
but  from  thence  to  Doncaster  it  is  so  good  that  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  better 
piece  of  road  anywhere  in  England ;  this  is  a  dis- 
tance of  some  16  or  17  miles.  Torworth  and 
Scrooby  were  soon  passed,  and  w^e  came  to  Bawtry, 
which  really  is  in  Yorks.,  though  at  first  sight  of  the 
map  one  would  imagine  that  it  is  in  Notts. 

Running  alongside  of  a  gentleman's  park,  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  a  rise  in  the  road  brought  us  to 
some  substantial  brick  houses — the  advance  guard  of 
the  town — and  as  soon  as  the  park  was  passed  the 
road  suddenly  widened  and  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  market-place,  with  an  old  patched-up  market 
cross  at  one  end  and  an  old  posting  house  at  the 
other,  which  hostelry  combines  the  functions  of 
hotel  and  Inland  Revenue  Office. 

Riding  under  the  archway,  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  veritable  old  inn  yard,  which,  no  doubt,  years  ago 
used  to  be  busy  with  the  multitudes  of  horses  and 
the  grooms  and  stablemen,  necessary  for  working 
the  great  amount  of  coach  traffic  on  this  old  North 
Road. 

Now  there  is  no  need  for  all  these  outbuildings, 
and  they  have  fallen  somewhat  into  disrepair,  but 
the  inn  itself  is  very  comfortable  and  clean,  and 
ought  to  be,  and  I  hope  by  this  time  is,  on  the  C.T.C. 
list,  as  the  host  expressed  his  readiness  to  accept 
the  tariff. 

To  anyone  preferring,  when  on  a  tour,  to  get  as 
much  country  air  as  possible,  and  liking  to  sleep  out 
in  the  country,  I  should  strongly  recommend  a  stay 
at  this  place. 

Wishing  to  explore  the  S.E.  of  Yorkshire,  and 
having  plenty  of  time,   we  determined  to  make  our 
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way  to  Thorne,  and  the  question  arose  at  lunch 
whether  we  should  run  up  to  Doncaster,  and  then 
by  Hatfield  to  Thorne,  or  whether  we  should  take 
the  direct  road.  By  our  host's  advice  we  deter- 
mined to  take  the  longer  route  by  Doncaster,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  we  were  rightly  advised.  Lea\ing 
Bawtry  the  road  trends  sharply  to  the  left,  passes 
the  little  cemeterv-,  and  then  rises  slightly,  ci'osses 
the  railway,  dips,  and  rises  again.  The  farm  build- 
ings just  about  here  are  worth  seeing.  After  crossing 
a  little  stream  called  the  Thorne  we  met,  on  a  gentle 
rise,  another  tricyclist  going  the  opposite  way.  I 
suppose  he  had  come  from  Doncaster  for  a  run,  as 
he  had  a  dog  at  his  heels,  or  rather  wheels.  He 
was  riding  one  of  Singer's  peculiar  machines,  with 
two  small  wheels  in  front,  and  a  big  bicycle  wheel 
• — driven  by  a  compound  lever — at  the  back.  I  have 
never  ridden  one  of  these,  but  I  can't  say  that  they 
take  my  fancy.  It  always  strikes  me  that  the  big 
wheel  must  bespatter  the  rider  pretty  freely  with 
mud  in  wet  weather,  and  I  fancy  it  must  work 
loose  in  its  bearings  and  wobble  a  good  deal. 
However,  that  is  only  an  opinion.  As  we  passed, 
the  rider  looked  at  my  friend's  machine,  and 
shouted,  "  Is  that  what  they  call  a  '  Humber  ?'  "  to 
which  H.  had  only  time  to  reply  "Yes." 

At  the  top  of  this  rise  there  is,  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  a  most  peculiar  island  (so  to  speak)  of 
grass.  I  noticed  it  last  year  when  I  passed,  and 
there  it  was  again  as  fresh  as  ever.  All  carts  and 
carriages  seem  to  hold  it  sacred  by  tacit  consent.  I 
wonder  how  it  has  come  about. 

-  From  the  top  of  this  rise  we  had  a  fine  and  exten- 
^ve  prospect  towards  the  West  and  North.  To  the 
West  the  country  seemed  finely  wooded,  and  the 
prospect  was  bounded  by  a  slightly  rising  ground. 

From  this  place  to  Doncaster  it  was  all  down  hill, 
with  a  road  as  smooth  as  asphalt,  and  we  certainly 
did  bowl  along  at  a  good  pace,  and  very  soon  found 
ourselves  at  the  celebrated  Doncaster  racecourse. 
Just  as  we  ran  up  to  it,  H.  turned  round  in  his 
saddle  and  said  to  me  :  "  I  shan't  thank  you  for 
bringing  me  on  this  road."  Having  greatly  enjoyed 
the  run,  I  could  not  think  whatever  he  meant  until 
he  explained  himself  by  saying,  "  After  this  I  don't 
think  I  shall  ever  feel  satisfied  on  the  roads  at 
home,  which  I  used  to  think  so  good." 

The  racecourse  is  kept  in  good  order,  and  has  a 
large  number  of  permanent  stands  at  the  end  nearest 
the  town ;  not  being  race  time  all  was  quiet  and  un- 
frequented. 

An  ominous  metallic  rattle  in  the  road  under  H.'s 
machine  suddenly  brought  us  to  a  standstill,  as  he 
thought  something  had  gone  wrong.  He  must  have 
had  a  presentiment  ot  what  was  going  to  happen. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  machine  failed  to  show 


anything  gone,  but   a  subsequent   careful  examina 
tion  of  the  road  revealed   a  rusty  piece  of  an  old 
horse-shoe.     So  with  a  good  laugh  at  our  "  much 
ado  about  nothing,"  oft  we  went  again. 

We  had  entertained  the  idea  of  staying  the  night 
at  Doncaster,  as  there  is  a  remarkably  fine  organ, 
celebrated  throughout  the  whole  musical  world,  at 
the  parish  church,  and  on  Thursday  evenings  it  is 
plaved  ;  but  the  sky  looked  threatening  and  the  glass 
was  falling,  and  we  had  to  be  in  York  on  Friday 
night,  and  wanted  to  do  it  by  road. 

But  it  was  our  evil  genius,  I  am  convinced,  that 
took  us  on  to  Thome  that  night. 

Just  entering  the  town,  and  no  more,  we  turned 
sharp  off  to  the  East,  past  a  modern  church  in  bad 
Gothic,  and  took  the  road  for  Hatfield.  The  wind 
was  against  us  ;  during  the  last  stage  it  had  helped 
us.  The  country,  too,  became  flat  and  monotonous, 
for  we  were  in  the  low-lying  district  around  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Don,  Trent,  Ouse,  and  minor  streams, 
where  the\'  unite  to  form  the  estuary  of  the  Humber. 

Still,  the  road  continued  remarkably  good,  and, 
spite  of  the  head  wind  blowing  strongly,  we  managed 
to  make  good  progress. 

Hatfield  seems  a  fair  sized  country  town ;  there  is 
a  fine  church,  and  the  hotel  seemed  clean  ;  we  wished 
afterwards  we  had  stopped  there  instead  of  going  on 
to  Thorne. 

Just  as  we  passed  out  of  the  town  we  noticed, 
standing  in  front  of  a  gentleman's  house,  a  couple  of 
"  Ottos,"  and  we  afterwards  marked  their  tracks, 
several  days  old,  on  the  road,  so  I  suppose  they  be- 
longed to  someone  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  countrj^  is  so  flat  and  fen-like  that  we  saw 
Thorne  Church  directly  we  left  Hatfield.  The 
road  was  bad  and  unfrequented,  and  it  was  but  a 
tvpe  of  the  place  to  which  it  led,  for  a  more  decayed, 
wretched,  dead-and-alive  sort  of  place  I  never  was 
in.  We  ci'ossed  a  large  canal  that  runs  to  the 
Trent,  Gainsborough  way,  and  there  were  a  few 
large  barges  drawn  up  for  the  night.  Then  we 
jought  the  C.T.C.  house,  which  in  last  year's  hand- 
book rejoices  in  ordinary  type.  Well,  I  suppose 
it  will  be  best  to  draw  a  veil  on  the  rest ;  they  did 
their  best  for  us,  and  we  must  not  complain.  I 
dare  say  we  may  have  to  fare  worse  some  day,  but 
I  must  tell  you  the  joke  about  our  windows. 
Friday,  April  27TH. 

In  the  morning,  H.,  who  slept  facing  the  window, 
woke  me  by  declaring  that  it  was  a  very  foggy  morning. 
I  could  not  imagine  what  could  have  caused  a  fog 
just  then,  and  set  it  down  to  some  local  peculiarity 
of  the  climate,  which  we  fell  to  discussing  gravely, 
till  H.,  wishing  to  examine  the  phenomenon  more 
closely,  got  out  of  bed,  and  discovered  that  the  fog 
was  on  the  glass,  in  the  shape  of  dirt. 
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We  did  not  enjoy  our  breakfast,  and  got  off  as 
soon  as  possible,  making  for  Snaith.  The  morning 
was  dull,  though  not  foggy,  and  the  wind  was  strong 
— happily  at  our  backs.  Our  road  lay  along  a  bank 
close  to  the  river  Don,  and  the  landscape  reminded 
me  strongly  of  Holland,  it  was  so  flat,  and  the  drains 
were  so  straight,  emptying  themselves  by  sluices 
into  the  Don.  To  describe  its  character  I  need  only 
sav  that  the  district  is  called  Thorne  Waste. 

Round  Snaith  the  countiy  improves.  Just  at 
Snaith  there  is  a  Hall  called  Cowick,  with  a  good 
park,  and  beyond  is  an  exceedingly  handsome 
pile,  seen  well  from  the  road  as  one  approaches 
Snaith,  called  Carlton  Hall.  At  Snaith  we  provided 
ourselves  with  some  lemons  and  oranges.  After 
passing  Snaith  we  came  to  Carlton,  and  got  a  nearer 
view  of  the  hall ;  there  is  a  very  fine  artificial  water 
in  front  of  it.  The  people  at  the  hall  are  evidently 
Roman  Catholics,  for  there  was  a  R.C.  Chapel,  with 
the  Virgin  and  Child  in  a  niche,  and  accompanying 
buildings,  just  on  the  far  side  of  the  village.  Thence 
to  Selby  the  road  was  straight,  bad  and  rutty ;  the 
country  uninteresting.  We  dined  at  the  Londes- 
borough  Arms  with  some  commercials,  two  of  whom 
indulged  in  that  mysterious  dialogue  peculiar  to  the 
holders  of  mighty  trade  secrets ;  the  third  had  an 
idea  in  his  head  that  tricyclists  had  no  advantage  in 
touring  over  the  pedesti'ian  with  his  knapsack.  As 
we  could  not  convince  him  to  the  contrary,  the  con- 
versation flagged,  and  we  soon  betook  ourselves  to 
an  examination  of  the  grand  Abbey  Church. 

This  is  a  remarkably  fine  building,  quite  as  large 
as  the  average  cathedral.  It  sadly  needs  that  the 
restoration  should  be  completed.  The  most  striking 
feature  is  its  apparent  length,  when  seen  from  the 
South  ;  this  is  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  South 
transept,  and  consequent  want  of  something  to 
break  the  long  line  of  the  nave  and  choir  roofs, 
which  are  both  of  the  same  height.  There  was  a 
transept  originally,  but  some  time  in  the  Stuart 
period  the  great  central  tower  fell,  being  under- 
mined by  a  drain,  and  crushed  in  its  fall  this 
transept.  The  tower  was  rebuilt  in  bad  semi- 
classic  style,  but  the  transept  was  not  rebuilt. 
Some  of  the  work  in  the  church  is  very  fine  :  there 
are  some  I'emarkable  columns  in  the  clerestory  of 
the  nave  ;  the  original  font  cover  has  been  restored, 
and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  mediseval  woodwork. 
In  the  sacrarium  are  some  peculiar  cupboards, 
which  formerly  contained  vestments ;  and  one,  a 
long  narrow  recess,  was  evidently  designed  for  the 
Abbot's  crozier.  There  are  some  unusually  good 
monumental  slabs  in  the  sacrarium. 

To  strangers,  however,  the  visit  is  not  so  interest- 
ing as  it  might  be  from  the  character  of  the  un- 
intelligent  lout  who  acts  as  cicerone.     He   knows 


nothing  about  the  church,  and  is  full  of  his  own 
quarrels — the  organ-blower  and  he  fell  out  whilst 
we  were  there.  One  can  only  feel  surprised  that 
Canon  Harper  and  the  other  officials  do  not  make 
some  alteration.  We  were  also  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  hung  up  above  the  Holy  Table  three  or  four 
outline  prints  of  Scripture  subjects,  such  as  are 
used  to  adorn  an  infant  school.  They  looked'  very 
paltry  and  out  ot  place  in  that  grand  church,  and 
one  can  only  again  express  surprise  at  a  man  of 
Canon  Harper's  calibre  tolerating  such  an  anomaly. 

Leaving  Selby  we  took  the  road  to  York :  the  road  is 
not  very  good  hereabouts.  I  discovered  as  we  crossed 
the  bridge  over  the  Ouse  that  I  had  lost  my  whistle; 
it  was  an  old  friend  of  bicycling  days,  and  I  was 
sorry  to  part  with  it  having  had  it  so  long.  Just  as 
we  got  to  Riccall,  the  rain  which  had  been  threaten- 
ing all  day  came  down  heavily,  and  H.  suggested  that 
we  should  train  the  little  bit  remaining,  which  I  had 
been  over  before,  and  knew  not  to  be  particularly 
interesting.  So  we  went  to  the  station  but  found 
that  there  was  no  train  for  two  hours.  However,  v\e 
waited  awhile  watching  the  express  trains  rush  past 
but  knowing  how  unreliable  our  waterproofs  were, 
we  did  not  care  to  ride  it,  but  in  about  an  hour  the 
weather  cleared  up  somewhat,  and  we  sallied  forth 
again  pushing  on  to  Escrick,  where  is  the  seat  of 
Lord  Wenlock.  At  Escrick  Church  is  a  fine  modern 
lich  gate,  with  a  slab  in  the  middle  on  which  to  rest 
the  coffin.  Just  beyond  Escrick  we  pulled  up  at  the 
cleanest  and  nattiest  little  wayside  inn  imaginable, 
called  the  Swan.  H.  would  not  believe  that  it  was 
an  inn  at  first,  until  I  showed  him  the  swan  painted 
on  the  fanlight  and  the  usual  name  and  details  of 
"  licensed  to,"  &c.,  written  below.  Here  we  had 
some  soda-water  and  milk,  with  biscuits. 

Fulford,  a  suburb  of  York,  was  soon  reached,  where 
are  large  barracks,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  2,000  men.  Just  beyond  is 
the  war  office  for  the  Northern  district.  This  part 
of  the  town  is  a  rather  unsavoury  suburb,  abounding 
in  loose  characters,  generally  found  in  military  cen- 
tres. Crossing  some  little  stream,  we  came  to  the 
castle.  A  little  further  we  went  over  the  Ouse  bridge, 
and  soon  found  ourselves  at  Scawin's  (C.T.C.) 
Here  we  found  Mr.  Varley,  the  new  president  of  the 
C.T.C,  who  very  kindly  gave  us  the  entree  of  their 
club-room.  In  the  coffee  room  we  were  somewhat 
bothered  by  the  objectionable  behaviour  of  a  man  of 
wealth,  who  seems,  as  we  afterwards  discovered,  to 
spend  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  the  various  hotels 
at  York,  imbibing  fluids  not  so  innocent  as  tea. 

On  Saturday  morning  I  left  H.  until  Monday 
evening;  he  spent  his  time,  partly  with  friends, 
partly  in  seeing  the  lions  of  York. 

I  joined  him  again  on   Monday  evening,  and  we 
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wei'e  all  prepared  on  Tuesday  for  a  start  for  home  ; 
and  meaning  to  train  the  first  few  miles  of  bad  road 
and  uninteresting  country  round  York,  were  just 
bowling  up  to  the  station  when  lo  !  I  saw  H.,  who 
was   on    ahead,    suddenly    surrounded    by   a    small 


near  their  working  parts. 

There  was  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk.  The 
machine  was  damaged  beyond  hope  of  temporary 
repair,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  telegraph 
home  and  follow  our  message  by  train. 


YOKK    JIIN'STEU. 


crowd,  and  coming  up  I  found  he  had  been  thrown 
to  the  ground  by  the  sudden  snapping  of  the  axle 
close  to  the  hub  of  the  left  wheel.  I  must  say  that 
in  that  machine  I  think  strength  was  sacrificed  to 
lightness.  The  axle  proved  to  be  not  only  hollow, 
but  not  thicker  than  a  threepenny  bit.  I  should 
think    all   axles    ought  to  be  made  solid,   certainly 


We  did  not  grumble — healthy  exercise  appears  to 
diminish  one's  grumbling  propensity — for  we  had 
greatly  enjoyed  our  little  tour,  and  would  end,  as 
I  began,  by  recommendmg  it  to  others  as  the  best 
remedy,  if  judiciously  managed,  for  overwork  and 
worry. 

June,  i88j.  G.H. 


WHEELING    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 


CYCLING    in    South    Africa    may    be    in   the 
flourishinj;  state  spoken   of  by  your  corres- 
pondent  from    the    Western    District,    but 
with  us  it  is,  at  present,  I  grieve  to  tell,  almost  at  a 
standstill.      We  poor   Bay  men  have   but  thirteen 
miles'  run  from  town,  and  parts  of  this  short  strip  are 
horribly  rough  and  loose.     Beyond,  you  come  to  an 
area    of    heavy,    soft    sand,    across    which    are    the 
ploughed-up  tracks  of  bullock  waggons  and  post  carts, 
and  along  these  we  sometimss  shove  our  jiggers  for  a 
space  of  five  miles,  when  we  again   strike  a  hard 
iron-stone  road,    and    riding   seven    miles    arrive  at 
Van  Staaden's  Heights,  on  which  stands  the  famous 
hostelry    and    honeymooners'  resort    called    Cadles. 
You  may  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  sand  I  mention, 
when  I  tell  you  that  we  do  the  actual  riding  in  two 
bits  of  an  hour  and  a-half  and  one  hour,  and  the 
rest  is  a  slogging  walk,  pushing  your  machine  along- 
side for  an  hour  and  a-half  without  a  single  mount. 
Beyond   Cadles  we   have  never  yet  ventured,  as 
there   is  an  uncompromising  valley  through  which 
what   they   call   "a  road"    runs,   steep,   stony,  and 
sandy,  three-quarters  of  a  mile   down,  and  a   mile 
and  a  quarter  up  the  other  side.     From  this  point, 
"  Thornhill,"  we  hear  the  road  is  fairly  good,  but  for 
a  very  few  miles  only.     Our  usual  plan  is  to  take 
things  quietly  at  Cadles,  lay  in  a  good  feed,  have  a 
bathe   in   the  charmingly  surrounded  pools  of  the 
Van  Staaden — from  which  river's  source  comes  the 
water     supply    of   Port    Elizabsth  —  and    start    for 
Witenage,   i.e.,  retrace    our   tracks   till   the  sand  is 
reached,  and  then  strike  away  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  left,    walking    up    one    sandy    hill,    and    thence 
running    down-hill   the    whole  way  to  Witenage,  a 
distance  of  eleven  miles.      There  is  no  made  i^oad, 
but  the  whole  distance  is  rideable  and  just  about  as 
thrilling  as  anything  I    ever  rode.      Now   and   then 
one  comes  to  a  very   sharp    bit   of  down-hill,   ap- 
parently all  clear,  and  a  pace  of  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour   is  indulged  in  ;    then  the  leading  man  sees  a 
rut,  or  a  log  of  wood,   or   something   equall}'    dis- 
arranging   to    the    existing    oneness     oiF    man    and 
machine,  and  a  general,  hurried,  and  too  often  dis- 
astrous dismount  has  to  occur ;  someone,  too  bold 
or  too  timid  to  dismount,  chai'ges  the   obstacle — say 
a  shut — and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  breathless 
onlookers,  clears  it  at  a  bound.     This   is  where  the 
true   grit    of  a    machine   conies    in;  where  rubber- 
blocked  "  Matchlesses  "  are  out-matched  by  a  strong 
steed  with   eighty  spokes  and  a  long,  close  spring  ; 
where  the   rubber-hani;ing   spring  of  the   "  Special 
Club"     breaks     in     front   and   lets    the  rider   dnun 
•'whop,"  just  on   the  poiut   where  a  fri.-.ky  machine 


resents  his  weight,  and  almighty  head-splitting 
and  crank-twisting  occurs.  At  last  we  get  to  Witen- 
age, and,  having  fed,  start  for  home  by  train.  Some 
fellows  have  ridden  this  last  eighteen  miles,  but  do 
not  speak  well  of  it.  Since  the  railway  was  opened 
this  road  has  never  been  made  up,  and  is  now  nicely 
covered  with  round  loose  flints,  which  I  firmly  believe 
grow  like  mushrooms  from  the  soil.  Time  is  the 
best  test  in  bicycling,  and  when  eighteen  miles  take 
a  man  nearly  three  hours,  we  argue  the  road  is 
pretty  bad. 

The  weather  now  is  delightfully  cool  for  bicycling, 
but  the  days  are  short,  and  we  have  only  the 
Sabbath  and  Saturday  afternoon  for  riding.  Some 
of  us  do  some  night  riding,  but  the  same  eight  miles 
to  Dawson's  every  time  we  go  out  rather  palls. 

We  cannot  understand  the  poor  times  the  English 
crack  amateurs  are  making  this  season.  Our  times 
are  necessarily  very  poor  here,  for  the  track  of  the 
Athletic  Club  is  up  and  down  hill,  and  very  far 
inferior  to  the  Cape  Road,  yet  our  latest  flyer, 
Girdestone,  does  his  two  miles  in  seven  minutes  and 
under,  and  he  only  learnt  to  ride  ten  months  ago. 
Each  meeting  brings  out  some  new  tyro  who 
astonishes  the  betting  men,  and  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  Betting  is  the  curse  of  all  amateur  sport,  and  it 
IS  delightful  to  see  the  chagrin  of  a  wandering 
"  smouse "  (jew-pedlar)  who  has  backed  the  man 
who  won  last  time,  and  is  now  beaten  by  -some 
unknown  green  hand.  We  are  raising  funds  for  a 
£50  Challenge  Cup  open  to  the  Colony,  Natal, 
Transvaal,  and  the  Free  State.  The  distance  will 
be  one  or  two  miles,  and  we  have  not  yet  decided 
what  is  the  best  yearly  token  to  the  winner  besides 
having  his  name  engraved  on  the  trophy.  The  cup 
will  probably  be  run  for  yearly  in  October — our 
early  Spring.  They  have  truly  magnificent  roads 
near  Cape  Town,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  race  meet- 
ings there. 

My  club  numbers  twenty-two,  but  men  are  con- 
stantly leaving  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  fill  the 
vacancies.  Dozens  of  good  riders  will  not  try  their 
legs  on  our  roads,  and  our  best  men  are  those  who 
have  learnt  here,  and  are,  in  most  cases,  natives 
(not  black  ones).  Our  late  vice-captain,  now  living 
at  Swansea,  writes  me  that  one  Edgar  Evans  sent 
ii:)me  to  Newport,  Mon.,  a  report  that  he  (Evans) 
won  the  South  African  Championship  at  Port  Eliza- 
beth in  1S82.  Now,  I  beg  to  state  that  no  such  man 
e\  cr  raced  on  the  only  track  in  Port  Elizabeth,  and 
that  such  a  thing  as  a  South  African  Championship 
is  not  yet  established.  Whether  the  report  ever 
appeared  in  print,  I  know  not  :  if  it  did,  I  shall  feel 
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obliged  to  worry  out  the  dreamer,  who,  not  content 
with  his  haUucinatory  triumph,  must  pubUsh  it  in  an 
Enghsh  newspaper. 

Our  present  vice-captain  is  pro  tern,  at   Pietermar- 
itzburg,  where  there  is  positively  a  park  with  a  track, 
on  which  he  and  some  half-a-dozen  other   bicyclists 
disport  at  times.     He  doesn't  give  a  healthy  account 
of  the  roads  round   P.M.B.,  and  my  personal   ex- 
perience of  N"atal  is  that  bicycling  will  not  flourish 
there.     The  Free  State  has  some  good  natural  roads 
and  footpaths,  but  I   don't  hear  of  any   extensive 
touring  there.      Here,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  ride 
fnrther  in  a  day  than  a  man   could  on   horseback, 
which  to  an  inhabitant   of  your  favoured   Isle  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  ease.     We  have  one  man— Little 
Archie— who  toureth  solus  at  times.      He  has  a  way 
of  riding  to  Sunday's  River.    There  is  not  a  mile  of 
pleasurable  riding  in  the  thirty,  yet  this  man,  who 
calls  his  comrades  "gingerbread  or  butterfly  cychsts," 
often    spends  a  Saturday  afternoon   riding  out  to 
Sunday's  River.     It  takes  him  five  hours,  and  he  has 
pains  next  day  that  forbid  his  return  byroad,  but  he 
avows  it's  no  use  bicycling  if  you  only  ride  on  roads 
like  those  in  England.      Long  may  he  live  to  ride 
such  roads !  and  may  fortune   favour   his   bravery, 
and  send  us  a  road-making  Government  next  election. 
In  August  there  will  be  bicycle  events  in  the  athletic 
meetings  here,  at  Witenage,  and  at  Graaff-Reinet. 

Even  you  favoured  Englishmen  would  delight  m 
Graaff-Reinefs  streets.  If  their  track  is  made  up  of 
the  same  slaty  shale,  we  ought  to  do  crack  times 
thereon  on  the  Duke's  birthday.  I'll  send  you  an 
account  of  each  of  the  sport  meetings,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  send  you  an  occasional  report  ot  our  wheel 
doings  here. 

Whoever  gave  you  my  account  of  our  New  Year's 
holiday  at  Graaff-Reinet,  might  have  paused  to 
consider  whether  it  could  have  any  possible  interest 
outside  our  town  or  neighbourhood.  The  feeble 
scattered  jokes  had  no  meaning  to  those  who  do  not 
know  us  personally.     However,  I  suppose  you  put  it 


in  the  Wheel  World  out  of  sheer  kindliness   towards 
any  cycling  fraternity  in  any  part  of  the  worid.      It 
was  a  jolly  holiday  though,  none  can  deny,   and  I 
only  wish  we  could  have  ridden  there  by  road  instead 
of  accepting  such  adventitious  aid  as  that  of  the 
railway.     Somehow  you  managed  to  insert  the  pro- 
duction with  far  fewer  devil's   errors  than  did  the 
paper  here  for  which  it  was  written.     "  Faciles  "  do 
not  take  here,  the  room  left  for  the  toe  is  extremely 
absurd,  and  although  the  running  is  fairiy  easy,  there 
is  not  enough  of  the  airy  top    story  feeling  to  suit 
our  men.     '"Xtraordinaries"  and  tricycles  hkewise 
find  no  favour.      There    are    five    "  Invincibles  "    to 
land  shortly,  and  in  the  club  we  have  a  "  Humber,' 
several     "Clubs,"     "Pilots,"    "  Excelsiors, "    and 
"  Premiers,"   and  one  of  our  men  was  shot  in  the 
eye   by   an  imposture  looking    a   good  deal  like   a 
"  Humber,"  made  by  one  of  that  rare  genius.  Smith, 
of  London.     It  shook  to   pieces    in  every    bearing, 
nut  and  thread,  in  a  fortnight.     There's  also  a  cheap 
thing  called  a  "  Period."     I  rode  it  to  Cadles  once, 
and  was  a  good  deal  inconvenienced,  and  had  the 
tyre  cut  away  a  lot  by  the  slippingloose  of  the  screw 
holding  the  dirt  guard  and  brake  between  the  forks. 
I  could  a  woeful  tale  unfold  about  the  utter  collapse 
of  machines    made    by   the  very    best  two  firms  in 
England,  but  they  drop  on  to  one  so  suddenly  with 
cha'rges  of  libel— the  truth  not  mitigating  the  punish- 
ment" therefor— that    I     would    fain    desist.       The 
makers,  however,  know  from  my  own  pen  the  opinion 
in  which  we  hold  them,  and  get  no  orders  from  the 
P.E.A.B.C.     In  neither  case   did   they  so  much   as 
answer  our  complaints,  or  express  regret   at  their 
machines  proving  rotten  at  the  core.     One   split  on 
both  sides  of  the  fork  (fluted  hollow)  ;  the  other  had 
a  tyre  that  fell  to  pieces  in  a  week,  and  that  tyre   is 
now  kept  as  an  awful  warning  to  new  men  not  to 

order & '«  bicycles. 

Chas.  Hallack, 

Capt.  P.E.A.B.C. 
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(By  R.  Ckomie.) 


AMONGST  the  many  agreeable  hallucina- 
tions with  which  humanity  has  been  wont 
to  console  itself,  in  this  its  weary  pilgrim- 
age is  the  pretty  little  story  of  the  lord  of  the  feast 
and'  the  humble  guest.  However  applicable  the 
pirable  may  have  been  to  biblical  times  it  is  strik- 
ingly unsuited  to  these  latter  days,  and  it  must 
shortly  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  exploded  theories 
the  time  for  the   most  of  which  is  past,  and  lor  the 


remainder  passing.  This  one,  though,  clings  to  us 
with  a  tenacity  which  shows  how  powerful  must 
have  been  its  hold,  for  does  not  our  fiction,  from  the 
three  volume  downwards,  still  ring  the  changes  on 
the  success  (in  the  last  chapter),  both  in  love  and 
fortune,  of  the  modest  guest  ?  Whereas  in  down- 
right earnest  we  cannot  deny  that  it  is  the  already 
fortunate  possessor  of  a  high  seat  to  whom  the  lord 
of  the  feast  pays  his  politest  attention,  while  he  who 
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was  accommodated  with  but  a  humble  stool  is 
quickly  shown  outside.  We  cannot  all  hold  to  a 
creed  with  the  f,'reat  trusting  faith  of  a  M'Cawber, 
and  when  we  find  that  for  all  our  hopes,  fears, 
reasons,  and  prognostications,  nothing  actually  does 
turn  up,  we  grow  liable  to  doubt  the  fact  that  any- 
thing ever  did,  or  will,  turn  up,  and  lapse  into 
stolid  unbelief  in  the  tenet;  just  as  we  are 
inclined  to  insist  that  if  the  success  of  merit  in  pre- 
ference to  pelf  ever  did  obtain,  we  have,  unfor- 
tunatelv,  missed  the  pleasant  regime  by  a  trifle,  and 
the  sooner  the  sermon  is  despatched  after  its  text  the 
better  we  shall  be  pleased. 

These  invidious  reflections,  however,  were  by  no 
means  indulged  in  by  a  certain  Gerald  Coulson  as 
he  strolled  one  evening  with  his  friend  and  patron, 
Mr.  Herbert  Jackson,  through  the  tastefully  laid  out 
grounds  round  the  latter  gentleman's  villa  on  the 
Thames.  On  the  contrary,  this  world  and  all  things 
therein  contamed  seemed  to  Mr.  Coulson  very  nicely 
arranged,  as  he  looked  on  the  broad  river  through 
the  blue  smoke  of  a  choice  cigar  (Mr.  Jackson's), 
and  listened  to  his  friend's  pleasant  chat.  Gerald 
was  about  twenty-four  years  old,  of  slight  wiry 
build,  possessed  a  quiet  girlish  face,  with  strange 
pensive  eyes,  jet  black  hair,  and  a  small  moustache 
of  the  same  colour.  He  came  very  often  to  the 
villa,  and  was  always  warmly  welcomed  by  the  owner 
of  that  pleasant  habitation.  Most  people  declared 
him  a  goodish  sort  of  fellow,  and  not  a  few  a  con- 
ceited one,  while  all  were  agread  that  he  had  a  happy 
knack  of  getting,  in  a  quiet  way,  on  the  sunny  side 
of  this  life.  Of  his  accomplishments  the  most  re- 
markable was  a  very  pronounced  capacity  for  riding, 
be  it  the  fleshy  steed  of  our  fathers,  or  the  scientific 
chariot  of  the  future  :  and  the  shrewd  judgment  and 
skill  with  which  he  schooled  Mr.  Jackson's  horses 
over  a  good  sized  brook,  with  a  difficult  take  off  and 
a  rotten  landing,  seemed  equally  at  his  command  in 
steering  his  wheel  on  the  track,  and  running  through 
his  men  from  scratch.  In  fact,  he  had  gained  equal 
honours  in  each  of  these  joyous  sports,  a  combina- 
tion by  no  means  frequently  met  with. 

On  the  evening  referred  to,  Mr.  Jackson,  no 
matter  what  subject  was  introduced,  always  returned 
to  one  engrossing  theme,  namely,  the  visit  of  his 
niece  and  future  heiress,  Madge  Egerton.  The 
young  lady  comes  occasionally  to  keep  house  for  her 
uncle,  as  she  says,  and  right  royally  she  keeps  it. 
Her  reign  being  generally  short  she  does  not  waste 
time,  but  keeps  the  ball  moving  briskly ;  garden 
parties,  concerts  a  la  promenade,  amateur  theatricals, 
and  all  sorts  of  amusements  being  the  order  of  the  day 
while  Miss  Egerton  remains  ;  and  Mr.  Jackson,  jolly 
old  bachelor  as  he  is,  though  he  professes  himself 
wearied  to  death  by  the  festivities,  is  always  de- 


lighted  when  his  niece  arrives,  and  heartily  sorry 
when  she  takes  her  departure.  These  events  are 
both,  by  the  way,  matters  of  some  uncertainty,  for 
the  lady  is  generally  the  first  to  announce  her  pre- 
sence in  person,  and  leaves  when  she  chooses.  On 
this  occasion  she  has  been  more  considerate,  and 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  write  acquainting  her  uncle 
of  her  advent,  and  he,  like  a  proper,  sensible  man, 
is  grateful  for  the  honour,  and  highly  pleased  as 
well. 

So  he  pours  into  Coulson's  ears  a  very  flattering 
and  fairly  complete  biography  of  his  darling  from 
her  birth  to  the  present  time,  a  period  ot  exactly 
twenty-one  years.  Somehow  the  listener  does  not 
evince  as  much  pleasure  as  the  old  gentleman  ex- 
pected, and  the  narrator  of  the  history  at  length 
desists,  thinking  that  perhaps  he  wearied  an  auditor 
who,  never  having  seen  his  idol,  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  take  a  very  special  interest  in  the  descrip- 
tion. It  just  occurs  to  Mr.  Jackson,  though,  that 
Coulson  always  had  engagements  which  detained 
him  in  town  during  the  previous  visits  of  his  niece, 
and  he  at  once  asks  his  protei^e  if  he  intends  to 
absent  himself  as  usual.  Mr.  Coulson  is  good  enough 
to  signify  the  possibility  of  his  being  disengaged 
during  the  coming  week,  and,  in  consequence,  he 
hopes  to  be  presented  to  Miss  Egerton.  After  a  few 
more  turns  he  takes  leave  of  Mr.  Jackson  for  the 
evening,  and,  mounting  his  "chariot  of  the  future," 
he  rode  down  the  avenue  quickly,  turning  a  sharp 
corner  at  an  angle  which  caused  the  proprietor  to 
shudder. 

Next  day  Mrs.  and  Miss  Egerton  arrived — Madge 
brings  her  mother  about  rather  more  than  that 
amiable  lady  at  all  cares  for — and  were  duly  wel- 
comed. Madge  is  a  very  fascinating  young  lady, 
and  like  most  fascinating  young  ladies  has  been 
dreadfully  spoiled  all  her  life.  To  such  an  extent 
have  her  mother  and  uncle  carried  this  that  she  is  not 
seldom  a  little  imperious  in  her  dictates,  and  brooks 
the  slightest  interference  with  rather  an  ill  grace  ;  but 
then  she  is  so  handsome,  and  so  accomplished,  and 
has  so  much  hard  cash,  and  a  prospect  of  so  much 
more,  that  most  people  judge  her  very  leniently. 
She  is  about  medium  height,  and  has  a  splendid 
figure,  and  such  beautiful  dark  brown  hair,  and  such 
pretty  blue  eyes,  and  such  a  nice  straight  little  nose, 
that  it  is  really  no  wonder  she  has  quite  a  number 
of  admirers. 

On  the  morning  after  the  Egertons  arrived  Madge 
surprised  her  uncle  by  saying  abruptly,  when  they 
were  at  breakfast, 

"  Where  is  this  protege  of  yours,  who  always  leaves 
by  one  door  when  I  enter  by  the  other  ?" 

"Oh!  Gerald  Coulson,"  said  Mr.  Jackson;  "he 
went  to  town  the  evening  befoie  you  cjime,  I  wanted 
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jiim  to  stay  overnight  to  meet  3'ou,  but  lie  was 
obliged  to  go,  he  said." 

"  He  is  always  obliged  to  go  when  I  come,  " 
laughed  Madge ;  but  there  was  a  shade  of  annoy- 
ance in  her  tone,  for  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
gentleman  was  rather  an  unusual  experience  with 
her. 

The  circumstance,  however,  was  soon  forgotten 
in  the  discussion  of  a  garden  party  which  was  to 
come  off  within  a  week,  and  in  the  details  of  which 
Miss  Egerton  took  the  greatest  interest.  In  the 
interval  Coulson  did  not  make  his  appearance  at  the 
villa — quite  a  rare  occurrence — but  no  doubt  busi- 
ness detained  him,  Mr.  Jackson  said. 

The  day  of  the  party  was,  fortunately  for  the 
success  of  the  entertainment,  beautiful,  and  the 
guests  enjoyed  themselves  as  much  as  people  so 
refined  could  be  expected  to  do.  Mr.  Jackson,  find- 
ing Gerald  in  attendance  on  a  gentlewoman  of  some- 
what mature  years,  but  in  whose  society  he  seemed 
quite  happy,  brought  him  to  be  presented  to  his 
niece.  The  introduction  over,  Coulson  made  a  few 
commonplace  remarks  about  the  weather,  favoured 
the  beauty  with  a  forecast  on  the  subject,  and  with- 
drew in  his  usual  quiet,  careless  manner. 

"Just  as  I  expected,"  thought  Madge,  "a  con- 
ceited fellow,  whom  I  shall  snub  unmercifully." 

"Just  as  I  expected,"  thought  Gerald,  "an 
imperious  dame,  with  whom  I  shall  have  a  bad 
time." 

Madge,  who  had  come  to  her  uncle's  direct  from 
Mrs.  Egerton's  place  in  the  "  North  Countrie," 
enjoyed  the  evening  very  much,  and  Lord  Segely  she 
found  a  most  agreeable  acquaintance.  His  lordship 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  figure  in  the  crowd 
— a  tall,  dashing  young  fellow,  of  distinguished 
manners,  wearing  a  haughty,  aristocratic  look,  and 
who,  it  was  evident,  was  very  sensible  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  his  fair  companion,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  earnest  tones  in  which  the  gentleman  spoke,  and 
the  rapt  look  in  his  eyes. 

The  evening  wore  on,  and  most  of  the  people  had 
left,  while  the  remainder  had  gone  into  the  house  to 
prepare  for  a  carpet  dance,  which  was  to  wind  up 
the  day's  amusements.  Lord  Segely  and  Madge 
happened  (by  accident)  to  be  the  last  to  leave  the 
garden,  and  they  were  coming  in  too. 

"  Listen  ! "  said  Madge,  suddenly  stopping  the 
conversation,  as  they  stood  on  the  terrace  under 
the  drawing-room  window.  The  opening  portion  of 
the  accompaniment  of  "  The  Message"  was  being 
played,  and  the  music  had  a  delicious  effect  stealing 
out  into  the  twilight,  with  all  the  proverbial  advan- 
tages of  a  moon  just  showing  above  the  horizon,  a 
placid  river  reflecting  its  rays,  and  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  companion.     Madge  was  herself  a  brilliant 


musician,  and  loved  the  art  for  its  own  sake,  so  they 
stayed  to  listen. 

A  sweet  tenor  voice  began  the  song,  and  the 
pathetic  expression  of  the  glorious  ballad  was  given 
with  feeling  and  taste. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Madge,  after  the  last  notes 
had  died  away,  "  I  have  never  heard  the  voice 
before,  and  yet  I  feel  like  the  people  in  Wilkie 
Collins's  books,  as  if  I  had  an  inward  perception 
that  the  singer  is  this  precious  charge  of  my  uncle's." 

"Who  is  that  young  fellow?"  said  Lord  Segely, 
with  an  impatient  gesture  ;  "  I  wonder  what  Mr. 
Jackson  sees  in  him." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  Madge  answered ; 
"it  is  scarcely  his  good  manners."  (He  had 
actually  been,  in  the  place  a  whole  day,  and  had 
only  just  spoken  to  her.) 

"  Perhaps  there  is  some  terrible  secret,"'  presently 
remarked  Lord  Segely,  affecting  a  mysterious  air. 
"Could  your  good-natured  relative  have  murdered 
his  father,  or  something  like  that  ?" 

"  Oh  !  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  laughed  Madge; 
"  I  believe  my  uncle  picked  him  up  in  the  City  and 
took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  the  discreet  young  gentle- 
man profited  by  his  opportunities  so  well  that  ho 
now  rides  Mr.  Jackson's  horses,  smokes  his  cigars, 
and  uses  the  place  generally  about  as  much  as  if  he 
owned  it." 

"  A  very  pleasant  arrangement  for  him  ;  and  I 
don't  so  much  wonder  that  he  flunkeys  Mr.  Jackson 
ad  nauseam  "  contemptuously  remarked  Lord  Segelj". 

"Well,  as  for  that,"  said  Madge,  "you  can 
scarcely  call  it  flunkeyism,  for  I  understand  that  all 
the  time  he  preserves  the  most  perfect  dignity,  and 
takes  all  the  good  things  as  a  matter  of  right." 

Madge  was  shortly  after  called  in  by  an  eager 
partner,  with  whom  she  had  promised  to  open  the 
dancing,  and  Lord  Segely  idled  about,  careless  of 
what  was  going  on  inside.  After  all,  the  people — 
though  in  their  way  refined  and  cultured  to  a  degree 
— were  all  of  the  class  which  in  some  shape  or  other 
earns  the  bread  it  eats,  while  his  lordship  and  his 
family  for  generations  belonged  to  a  class  which  ate 
the  bread  other  people  had  earned ;  and  he,  conse- 
quently, felt  a  most  proper  contempt  for  them  all  in 
general,  and  Gerald  Coulson  in  particular.  In  fact, 
Lord  Segely  would  not  have  graced  the  proceedings 
with  his  presence ;  but,  havmg  met  Madge  at  a 
county  ball,  he  became  violently  smitten  with  her 
charms,  a  result,  no  doubt,  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
reputation  for  cash  which  the  lady  enjoyed,  and  he 
had  sincedevotedhimself  to  the  Egertons.  ''NobUssc 
oblige'''  is  a  right  gallant  motto,  but  it  has  somewhat 
lost  its  application  in  these  latter  days,  whereof  we 
have  already  spoken. 

During  the  evening  Gerald  Coulson   asked    .Miss 
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Egerton  to  dance,  and  went  through  the  ceremony 
with  an  air  of  "  required  by  politeness,"  which 
annoyed  the  spoiled  girl  more  than  she  would  have 
cared  to  admit.  She  disliked  his  studied  coldness 
more  and  more,  and  she  could  not  altogether  conceal 
her  chagrin  when  she  met  her  aristocratic  admirer. 

"  This  Coulson  seems  very  distrait,"  she  said. 

"  Affectation,  I  assure  you,"  retorted  Segely. 
"  The  merest  affectation  he  wishes  to  make  an  im- 
pression, and  seeing  so  many  disciples  of  the  opposite 
school  surround  you,  he  thinks  to  score  a  hit  by  the 
novelty  of  his  rcle." 

Still  Madge  could  not  quite  vote  him  a  snob,  nor 
did  she  trouble  herself  much  farther  by  thinking  of 
him. 

Both  Lord  Segely  and  Gerald  Coulson  were  now  fre- 
quent visitors  at  the  villa,  and  the  latter  was  harder  to 
understand  than  ever.  While  he  took  no  particular 
pains  to  please  anyone,  the  real  live  lord  included, 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  to  submit  rather 
tamely  to  the  not  always  over  courteous  treatment 
which  many  of  Mr.  Jackson's  guests  accorded  him, 
once  they  were  set  the  example  by  nobility.  Madge 
began  to  think  he  had  no  spirit,  and  was  surprised 
one  day,  when  Lord  Segely  had  spoken  more  con- 
temptuously than  usual  in  reply  to  some  suggestion  of 
Coulson's,  to  see  him  turn  fiercely  and  with  flashing 
eyes,  as  if  about  to  answer  the  stinging  speech  in 
fitting  terms.  But  the  passion  passed  as  quickly  as 
it  came,  and  she  just  heard  him  mutter  "What 
matter? "  as  he  quietly  gave  his  attention  to  something 
else. 

Segely,  who  had  watched  him  with  an  amused 
and  scornful  air,  coolly  remarked  : — 

"The  gentleman's  valour  was  very  nearly  getting 
the  better  of  his  undeniable  discretion." 

But  Coulson  did  not  make  the  slightest  reply. 
When  the  Egertons'  visit  had  drawn  to  a  close,  Mr. 
Jackson  proposed  that  they  should  accompany  him 

to  his  elder  brother's  place  in shire,  and  wait 

for  the  races.  To  this  they  assented,  the  more 
readily  that  Lord  Segely  had  entered  a  horse,  and 
Mr.  Jackson  had  consented  to  allow  Gerald  Coulson 
to  ride  Black  Prince.  The  horses  were  alreadv 
down  and  in  training,  and  many  were  the  friendly 
he's,  and  much  the  excitement  among  the  party. 
Mr.  Jackson  had  always  invited  a  number  of  his 
own  friends  to  his  brother's  house  during  the  races, 
and  always  found  a  hearty  welcome,  no  matter  how 
many  he  brought.  On  this  occasion  he  exceeded  all 
his  former  inflictions,  as  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
himself  a  horse  to  run. 

From  the  time  of  their  arrival  en  masse,  Coulson's 
manner  gradually  changed  towards  Lord  Segely : 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  the  peace-at-any-pnce  spirit, 
and   now  evinced   the   most  reckless   disregard   of 


offending  where  he  was  once  almost  obsequious. 
Though  still  disliking  Coulson  m  the  most  unreason- 
ing way,  Segely  did  not  appear  to  regard  him  more 
unfavourably  from  this  new  departure  in  his  conduct. 
Indeed,  the  young  nobleman,  though  impei^ious  and 
haughty  to  a  rather  offensive  degree,  was  in  the 
main  an  honourable  and  estimable  gentleman ; 
besides,  human  nature  does  not  get  on  satisfactorily 
with  having  too  much  of  its  own  way — it  is  apt  to  be- 
come exacting — and  human  nature  is  much  the  same 
all  round,  whether  it  has  a  title  before  its  name  or 
not. 

Madge  also  was  sensible  of  a  change,  though  she 
could  not  exactly  understand  it.  He  never  threw 
himself  in  her  way,  but  sometimes  in  singing  a  duet 
with  him,  for  the  amusement  of  the  party  in  the 
evenings,  she  caught  in  his  eyes  a  meaning  look, 
very  different  from  his  usually  careless  manner, 
but  the  next  moment  he  was  talking  to  little  Mary 
Mapleton  in  his  old  easy  style. 

It  is  the  day  of  the  race,  a  nice  bright,  breezy  day, 
and  Madge  meets  Gerald  in  the  breakfast-room 
before  the  others  have  come  down.  Gerald  looks 
uncomfortable  ;  Madge  feels  he  is  going  to  ask  some- 
thing, as  he  comes  up  to  her  in  a  strange,  shy  way. 

"Will  you  give  me  that  flower  to  wear  to-day?" 
he  asks,  pointing  to  a  moss  rose  she  wears  in  her 
breast. 

"  Why  so  ?"  she  answers.  "  Don't  you  know  I  have 
backed  Challenger?"     (Lord  Segely's  horse.) 

For  a  moment  he  looked  pained  and  hurt,  for,  in 
truth,  all  the  gloves  were  being  laid  on  Challenger, 
and  it  was  hard  to  have  no  one  to  wish  him  success 
save  the  owner  of  the  horse  he  was  to  ride  ;  but  he 
instantly  recovered,  and  said,  as  carelessly  as  ever  : 

"  Oh  !  I  am  so  sorry  ;  then,  I  can  hardly  wish  you 
to  win;"  and  as  the  rest  of  the  people  gathered  into 
the  room,  he  turned  away. 

Just  before  they  started,  Madge  heard,  as  she. 
passed  through  the  conservatory,  the  voice  of  Miss 
Mapleton  saying,  in  a  half  chaffing,  half  vexed  tone  : 

"  It  is  too  bad,  Mr.  Coulson,  when  I  have  backed 
Black  Prince,  that  you  would  not  even  ask  me  for  a 
flower  to  wear  tor  me." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Coulson,  "  you  are  very  good  ; 
give  me  one.  And  you  say  you  have  backed  Black 
Prince  ?  thank  you  so  much.  I'll  win  your  bet  for 
yju,"  he  added,  in  a  hard,  determined  voice. 

Miss  Egerton  was  in  a  deuce  of  a  bad  temper  that 
mjrning,  said  more  than  one  of  the  beaux  chevaliers. 

The  dr.ig,  containing  those  of  our  friends  who  pre- 
ferred that  locomotion  to  horseback,  was  well  laden 
with  provisions,  as  well  as  passengers,  and  the  dis- 
tance to  the  course  being  short,  they  all  arrived  in 
good  time. 

"Two  to  one  against  Black  Prince!"  "  Four  to  one 
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against  Challenger  !"  "  Ten  to  one  against  any 
other  !"  ringing  of  bells,  shouting  of  dealers  in 
edibles  and  drinkables,  rattling  of  vehicles,  from  the 
four-in-hand  to  the  donkey-cart,  and  all  the  mani- 
fold and  well-known  sights  and  sounds  of  a  fairly 
well  supported  steeplechase  meeting.  "  Who  is  that 
girl  ?"  inquire  the  young  fellows  as  Miss  Egerton 
canters  past,  her  handsome  face  and  symmetrical 
figure  showing  to  advantage  in  the  stylish  costume 
she  wears,  and  attended  by  the  always  present 
beaux  chevaliers.  Madge  is  enjoying  herself  as  is 
her  wont ;  and  if  enjoyment  is  to  be  found  in  can- 
tering about  the  green  fields  on  a  bright  morning, 
with  the  whole  scene  ablaze  with  gay  flags  and 
showy  costumes,  with  crowds  of  happy,  laughing, 
rollicking  people  on  every  side,  and  heaps  of  first- 
rate  luncheon  in  every  basket — then  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  Madge  has  forgotten  her  bad  temper. 

There  is  a  bustle  round  the  paddock,  for  the  great 
race  of  the  day  is  about  to  take  place,  and  the 
jockeys  are  being  weighed.  There  is  a  buzz,  "That's 
Black  Prince,"  as  Gerald  Coulson,  all  resplendent 
in  pink  and  white,  rides  out ;  and  see,  "  There's 
Challenger,"  &c.,  as  they  move  down  to  the  starter. 
They  pass  close  to  where  Madge  sits  among  her 
equerries,  and  she  notices  that  Gerald  Coulson  has 
a  white  rose  in  his  breast,  which  Mary  Mapleton 
wore  in  her  hair  that  morning,  and  when  she  sees  it 
she  hates  herself,  because  she  can't  resist  an  interest 
in  the  pale  quiet  face— which  now  wears  a  look  of 
resolute  daring  and  elation,  for  to  any  but  a  profes- 
sional rider  it  is  an  exciting  moment  that  before  the 
start  for  an  important  race  over  a  dangerous  course, 
and  thirteen  horses  facing  the  flag.  But  if  Gerald 
Coulson  feels  the  excitement,  his  firm  seat  and 
steady  hand  give  little  evidence  of  it.  The  noise  of 
the  crowd  swells  into  a  great  rumbling  roar.  The 
cries  of  the  betting  men  wax  louder  and  louder,  and 
the  excitement  is  almost  painful  as  the  thirteen 
horses  are  drawn  into  a  line.  The  flag  falls  to  a 
good  start,  and  the  lot  dash  up  the  straight,  and 
pass  the"  stand  for  the  first  time — Challenger  in 
front  and  Black  Prince  in  the  rear.  Madge  waits 
to  see  them  over  the  double  fence,  about  a  hundred 
yards  past  the  grand  stand,  and  when  they  all  take 
it  in  good  style,  without  a  fault,  a  thought  strikes 
her  that  she  will  ride  down  to  the  store  wall — that 
terrible  sifter  of  the  wheat  frjm  the  chaff — and  see 
them  over  it.  She  declares  to  herself  that  she  hopes 
Gerald  will  funk  it,  but,  strange  to  say,  she  at  the 
same  time  decides  that  after  all  she  may  as  well 
give  Mary  Mapleton  a  box  of  gloves,  instead  of  a 
pair,  it  Black  Prince  wins.  So,  with  a  peremptory 
command  to  her  escort,  she  canters  down  the  hill, 
and  pulls  up  at  the  wall.  The  course  took  a  long 
turn  before  the  horses  would  get  back  to  this  point, 


and  they  had  some  time  to  wait  before  the  fore- 
most horses  appeared  over  the  crown  of  the  hill. 
In  a  moment  all  were  in  view,  Challenger  still  well 
in  front,  and  the  knot  of  eager  people,  who  had 
assembled  at  the  wall  to  see  this  critical  point  of 
the  course,  began  to  discuss  the  chances  of  the  race. 
The  mention  of  familiar  names  caused  Madge  to 
listen  to  the  conversation. 

"  Black  Prince  has  it  in  him  to  do  it  if  that  little 
dark  chap  can  ride  him,"  said  one. 

"  He'll  never  win,"  said  another  knowing-looking 
man."  "  Tommy  Notts  says  as  how  Lord  Segely 
has  backed  his  'oss  tremendous,  and  'Arry  Clufthas 
orders  to  never  let  Black  Prince  pass  him." 

The  horses,  terribly  close  together,  were  advancing 
to  a  hurdle,  and  they  passed  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
knot  of  people,  aft'^r  which  the  course  went  right 
away  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  it  turned 
almost  straight  round  for  the  wall.  Most  of  the 
riders  as  they  passed  at  the  closest  point  glanced  at 
the  wall  as  if  to  select  where  they  would  endeavour 
to  take  it ;  and  Gerald,  who  was  among  the  last,  and 
evidently  riding  a  waiting  race,  looked  up  like  the 
rest.  Madge  just  caught  his  eye,  and  with  a  sudden 
caprice,  which  the  moment  after  she  bitterly  regretted, 
she  pointed  with  her  whip  to  the  front  rank.  Coul- 
son saw  and  understood  the  action,  and  shaking  his 
hand  defiantly  in  the  air,  he  dug  his  spurs  and 
dashed  through  the  horses  to  the  front. 

"  Whatever  is  that  'ere  cove  a  doing,  '  exclaimed  a 
rough  looking  farmer,  "  a  shoving  in  there?  Is  there 
not  enough  already  all  in  a  heap  to  get  killed  at  this 
wall  ?" 

"  He's  forced  the  running  too  soon,"  indignantly 
shouted  the  knowing  ones. 

There  they  go  over  the  hurdle.  Challenger,  Black 
Prince,  and  another  first. 

"  What's  that !     Look  there  !  " 

Cluff  is  seen  in  the  act  of  driving  his  horse  tilt 
against  Black  Prince,  while  he  at  the  same  time 
shoulders  Coulson  so  violently  as  to  send  him  nearly 
out  of  his  saddle.  The  time  was  well  chosen.  It 
might  have  been  only  an  unavoidable  collision  after 
clearing  the  hurdle,  and  Clutf  did  his  best  to  make 
it  look  like  that.  But  it  was  felt  by  all  to  have  been 
a  wilful  foul,  and  a  cowardly  trick  as  well ;  for  if 
Coulson  had  gone  down  in  that  whirl  of  flying  hoofs 
he  would  never  have  risen. 

"  Watch  him  !  Watch  him  !"  shout  the  crowd,  as 
Coulson  recovering  his  seat  rides  straight  at  Clufl, 
who  is  now  on  the  extreme  outside  of  the  course. 

"  Serve  him  right,  the  scoundrel,"  is  the  cry  when 
Gerald,  having  gained  a  slight  lead,  turns  in  his 
saddle,  and  strikes  Cluff  a  fearful  cut  in  the  face 
with  his  whip. 

Madge  sees  it   all,  and  almost  faints   with  a  sick 
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dread  of  what  is  to  follow.  Could  this  be  what  the 
people  meant  when  they  said  Cluff  would  never  let 
Black  Prince  pass  him  ? 

"O  God!  that  dreadful  wall;  he  will  ride  him 
down  at  it,"  she  gasps;  and  the  people  hold  their 
breath  as  the  thirteen  maddened  horses,  urged  on 
by  desperate  men,  sweep  up  the  flat  to  the  fence 
which  scarce  five  could  take  with  safety — so  close 
are  they  together.  Madge  can  see  Gerald  flash  past 
as,  with  clenched  teeth  and  not  a  flinch,  he  goes 
hard  at  the  wall,  and  her  heart  smites  her  for  the 
danger  to  which  she  has  exposed  the  poor  fellow 
who  answered  her  cruel  challenge  so  gallantly. 

A  crash — a  frightful  scream — a  cloud  of  dust  and 
splinters,  which  for  a  time  obscures  everything.  It 
clears.  Hardly  a  stone  of  the  wall  is  left  upon 
another — two  men  are  standing  dazed  and  stupid, 
and  one  lies  on  his  back  stone  dead.  Two  horses 
are  writhing  on  the  ground,  and  one  poor  brute 
limps  about  on  three  legs,  while  the  fourth  hangs 
fearfully  smashed  and  dangling.  Ten  horsemen  ride 
furiously  up  the  hill,  and  never  a  man  looks  back  to 
see  who  is  down;  and  Black  Prince  has  a  clear  lead, 
and  Gerald  Coulson  rides  with  a  firm  seat  and  a 
steady  nerve ;  while  Harry  Cluff,  with  an  ugly  red 
weal  across  his  forehead  and  a  devilish  glare  in  his 
eyes,  spurs  hard  on  his  heels,  and  the  danger,  and 
perhaps  death,  of  this  awful  race  are  not  yet  over. 

Madge,  sick  with  nervousness,  but  irresistibly 
drawn  to  see  the  end,  gallops  up  to  the  stand  in 
time  to  see  them  enter  the  straight  for  the  final 
spurt.  Even  yet  the  betting  men  are  screaming  the 
odds.  Two  to  one  on  Black  Prince,  they  shout. 
Ten  to  one  on  Pink-and-White,  yell  the  crowd. 
No  one  takes  the  odds,  and  the  great  mass  struggles, 
and  heaves,  and  curses,  and  shouts,  and  the  horses 
are  half-way  up  the  straight,  with  only  a  neck  be- 
tween the  first  and  second,  but  Challenger's  gory 
sides  run  blood  and  Pink-and-White  rides  hands 
down.  Now  Coulson  calls  on  Black  Prince,  and  the 
gallant  horse  answers  like  a  good  one  as  he  is — 
Black  Prince  first,  Challenger  second.  Ruby  third. 

Madge  went  home  in  the  drag  that  evening  feeling 
very  miserable,  and  her  spirits  were  not  relieved  by 
Miss  Mapleton's  chaff.  The  latter  young  lady,  in  a 
half  malicious  way,  frequently  drew  the  attention  of 
the  party  to  Miss  Egerton's  misfortune  in  backing 
Challenger.  Lord  Segely,  on  learning  how  his 
jockey  had  acted,  went  to  Coulson,  and  in  a  fair  and 
nmnly  way  expressed  his  regret ;  for  of  course  the 
rumour  that  Cluff  had  been  paid  to  ride  foul  was  the 
greatest  nonsense.  All  the  same,  the  feeling  between 
the  two  did  not  seem  bettered  by  the  day's  events, 
and  Madge  was  less  able  than  ever  to  understand 
Gerald  on  the  evening  after  the  race.  She  felt  all 
the  evening  so   guilty  for  the  foolish  caprice  which 


induced  her  to  send  Gerald  into  the  crowd  in  the 
race,  and  she  took  an  opportunity,  before  going  in  to 
dinner,  to  speak  to  him  about  it. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Coulson,  you  know  what  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  about.  You  must  know,"  she  was  beginning, 
when  Gerald  quietly  interrupted  her. 

"  Pray  say  no  more  about  it,  Miss  Egerton.  I 
believe  you  before  you  speak,  and  I  do  not  bear  the 
slightest  malice."  Then  he  added  in  a  good- 
humoured,  chaffing  way,  "  If  I  had  been  unlucky  at 
the  wall,  as  that  poor  fellow  on  the  gray  was,  I  am 
sure  you  would  have  been  awfully  sorry,  now,  would 
you  not  ?     But  if  I  had,  what  matter  ?  " 

It  was  the  same  hard  expression  she  had  heard 
him  use  before,  but  there  was  a  new  hard  look  in  his 
eyes,  and  Madge  stood  there  with  a  troubled  look  in 
her  pretty  blue  eyes,  not  knowing  what  to  say.  She 
had  come  to  apologise  and  be  very  gracious,  but 
somehow  this  strange  fellow  puzzled  her.  The 
dinner  bell  sounded,  and  they  separated. 

Coulson  did  not  come  to  the  drawing-room  until 
late  that  evening,  and  instead  of  listening  to,  or 
joining  in,  the  music,  he  went  straight  to  a  card- 
table,  where  the  play  ran  high.  He  played  reck- 
lessly, and  fortune,  which  as  often  favours  fools  as 
brave  men,  shone  on  his  efforts.  Madge  missed  him 
in  the  duets,  and  though  Lord  Segely  became  more 
attentive  than  ever,  she  was  not  content.  And 
Coulson  only  felt  that  this  girl,  who  would  have  sent 
him,  as  he  thought,  ruthlessly  to  his  death,  cared  as 
little  for  him  as  a  dog.  At  the  time,  he  cared  no 
more  for  himself. 

Time  wore  on  quickly  in  the  pleasant  country 
house,  Gerald  keeping  on  in  the  same  groove,  and 
seldom  meeting  Miss  Egerton.  Since  the  day  of 
the  race  he  had  never  mounted  a  horse,  but,  instead, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  long  cycling  excur- 
sions, from  which  he  only  returned  in  time  to  dress 
for  dinner,  and  the  two  were  almost  strangers, 
though  living  in  the  same  house.  At  length  the  day 
before  the  break-up  of  the  party  arrived.  Strange 
how  sad  these  break-up  days  are,  even  when  the 
visit  has  not  been  over  pleasant,  or  one's  companions 
over  agreeable.  Most  of  the  guests  were  walking 
about  the  grounds  enjoying  the  twilight  for  the  last 
time.  Madge  and  Gerald  were  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room.  They  sat  for  some  time  without  speaking, 
and  Miss  Egerton  was  running  her  fingers  over  the 
piano  in  a  listless  way,  while  Gerald  looked  out  of 
the  window. 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  see  you  in  town,  Mr.  Coulson," 
said  Madge,  at  length. 

"You  will  never  see  me  in  this  world  after  the 
half-past  ten  train  leaves  to-morrow,"  Gerald  replied, 
in  a  cold  deliberate  tone. 

For  a  moment  Madge  was  too  much  surprised  to 
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speak,  and  when  she  recovered  it  was  in   a   tremb- 
Hng  tone  she  said  : 

'•  Why  do  you  say  that;  you  do  not  mean  it,  of 
course  ?" 

Gerald  turned,  and,  looking  full  at  her,  said, 
quietly,  "  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough  to  enlighten 
me  as  to  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  event  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Coulson,  in  a  low,  dreamy  voice, 
"  there  are  several  reasons.  One  is,  that  though  I 
am  in  your  world  I  am  not  of  it,  and  I  happen  to 
have  grown  tired  of  the  position.  Again,  it  may  be 
that  you  are  yourself  the  cause  of  my  decision." 

"  Then  let  me  be  the  cause  of  your  undecision," 
said  Madge,  with  a  winning,  roguish  look.  "  You 
know  my  uncle  likes  you,  so  do  we  all  who  really 
know  you;  and  why  not  come  as  usual,  and  you 
will  have  as  much  of  that  world  you  spoke  of  as 
any  of  us." 

"  You  are  very  good,  and  I  thank  you  for  using 
those  words,"  said  Gerald,  in  a  mournful  voice, 
"  but  it  cannot  be." 

After  a  pause  Madge  resumed  :  "  I  don't  see  why 
you  need  mope  so;"  then,  in  a  tone  of  annoyance, 
she  petulantly  added  : 

"  I  am  sick  of  your  everlasting  card-playing  and 
wine-drinking  and  moody  airs;  why  can't  you  be 
agreeable,  like  other  people  ?"  He  did  not  answer, 
so  she  continued,  in  a  softened  voice,  which  some- 
how had  a  very  tender  accent  : 

"  Do  come,  Mr.  Coulson.  You  obeyed  me  once 
before  at  terrible  risk  ;  will  you  not  obey  me  now  ?" 
And  she  rose  and  stood  beside  him.  The  soft  plead- 
ing voice  was  too  much  for  Gerald.  He  rose  also, 
and,  putting  his  hand  gently  on  Madge's  shoulder — 
the  first  time  he  had  treated  her  with  anything  but 
the  most  formal  politeness — he  burst  out : 

"  Miss  Egerton,  I  am  glad  you  have  given  me  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  what  I  am  going  to  say.  I 
am  glad  to  think  that  in  after  years  you  will  know 
me  as  I  was,  and  not  merely  as  I  appeared.  You 
have  heard,  I  doubt  not,  that  I  was  a  toady,  and  a 
flunkey,  and  all  that.  It  is  not  true.  Your  uncle 
hked  me,  and  he  liked  to  have  me  in  his  house,  and  - 
I  liked  the  good  things  I  got  there,  and  I  took  them 
and  enjoyed  them,  and  if  it  was  wrong  I  don't  care. 
I  heard  of  your  visit,  and  I  said  to  myself,  as  I 
had  always  said  when  you  were  coming,  this  haughty 
girl  will  drive  me  from  my  happy  home,  for  I  will 
not  be  able  to  appear  before  her  as  a  hanger-on  : 
and  what  else  am  I  ?  But  for  a  time  I  strove  to 
suffer  the  insulting  sneers  of  your  friend.  Lord 
Segely" — and  a  bitter  hate  burned  in  Gerald's  eyes — 
"and  rather  than  lose  my  home  I  tried  to  psrsuade 
myself  that  these  things  did  not  matter,  and  that 
insult  and  scorn  and  contempt  were  only  evil  things 


in  imagination,  and  I  said  in  my  folly  '  What  matters 
it  ?'  Ah  !  those  words,  which  lused  unthinkingly,  have 
become  a  terrible  ideality  to  me.  Nothing,  no, 
nothing  now  matters  to  me.  Miss  Egerton,  when  you 
sent  me  at  that  wall,  and  for  all  you  knew  to  death, 
I  found  out  how  little  I  was  to  j'ou,  and  how  much, 
ah  !  how  much  you  were  to  me,"  and  Gerald  stopped 
with  a  choking  sob. 

Madge  had  always  been  a  spoiled  child,  and 
accustomed  to  have  her  will  without  much  caring 
for  or  counting  the  cost,  so  she  cared  very  little 
whether  she  outstepped  the  rules  of  propriety  when 
she  was  interested.  Now  she  was  more  interested 
than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life.  She  drew  nearer 
to  Gerald,  and  whispered,  "  Well,  anything  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  dares." 

Gerald,  with  a  quick,  sharp  voice,  said  : 

"  No  !  I  tell  you,  no  !  There  are  things  in  this 
world  which  are  stronger  than  men's  naked  hands, 
and  there  are  pillars  in  our  societv  which  a  Simson 
could  not  pull  down."  Then  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room,  he  went  on  with  a  strange,  wild  eloquence, 
his  pale  face  flushing,  and  his  dark  eyes  flashing  : 

"  You  hinted  that  I  might  have  enjoyed  more  of 
your  society  than  I  have  done,  but  I  do  not  repsnt. 
I  am  no  more  able  to  break  the  strong  dictates  of 
the  world's  heartless  decrees  than  the  poor  caged 
bird  is  to  snap  his  prison  bars.  Have  you  never 
seen  little  boys  bring  out  the  caged  pet  with  a  strong 
cord  tied  fast  to  prevent  its  escape,  and  the  poor 
stupid  bird  flies  gaily  and  exultingly  upwards — only 
to  be  pulled  down  again  when  the  cord  is  run  out ; 
and  were  you,  gentle  lady,  ever  able  to  persuade  the 
cruel  little  boys  to  set  the  poor  bird  at  liberty  ?  Ah  ! 
no,  though  somdimes  they  are  unwittingly  kind,  for 
sometimes  they  kill  the  bird  for  its  vexatious  strug- 
gling. And  you  ask  me  why  I  don't  try,  like  the 
stupid  bird,  to  fly,  and  why  I  sit  sullen  in  the  sight  of 
the  glorious  green  woods,  and  rushing  streams,  and 
yellow  meadows;  and  you  are  surprised  when  I  say, 

'No  !'      D you,   you  little  curly  headed  devils,  I 

will  not  even  rise,  only  to  be  pulled  down  at  half- 
past  ten  to-morrow.  I  will  never  spread  a  wing, 
when  the  strong  cords  of  the  world,  or  society,  or 
what  you  will,  are  holding  me  fast,  and  ready  to 
hurl  me  from  the  entrance  of  Paradise  to  my  dirty 
cage,  and  drag  me  in  the  dust  of  musty  ledgers. 
And  the  cage  is  harder  now  to  b3ar,  with  the  sight 
of  the  far  off  green  woods  before  my  eyes,  and  the 
music  of  the  babbling  streams  in  my  ears." 

The  young  fellow  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  and 
bitter  tears  forced  their  way  from  his  eyes. 

Madge  had  listened  to  the  high-flown  rhapsody, 
and  a  great  love  swept  through  her  heart  for  the 
poor  friendless  fellow.  Aye  !  she  had  seen  him  hold 
his  own  so  manfuliv  in   danger  and   death,  that  she 
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could  not  be  hard  on  his  tears  now. 

"Gerald!" — but  he  never  stirred.  Then,  in  her 
own  reckless  habit,  "Gerald,  my  darling,  my  love  !" 
For  a  moment  he  looked  wa\-ering — sorely,  sorely 
cinpted,  but  he  calmly  said  : 

"  Your  uncle  would  disinherit  yon,  well  as  he  may 
have  liked  me  for  a  hanger-on  ;  and  your  friends 
would  quickly  desert  you."  Then,  looking  into  her 
eyes  so  fondly,  so  wistfully,  he  said,  in  the  old 
dreamy  voice,  "  No,  my  free,  beautiful  bird,  I  will 
not  bring  you  down  from  your  glorious  flight  to  my 
desolate  path."  With  a  sudden,  desperate  effort  he 
conquered  himself,  and  having  unclasped  one  of  her 
bracelets,  he  kissed  her  once,  and  said  "  Good-bye, 
sweetheart,  good-bye,  good-bye."  Then  he  turned 
and  went  out  into  the  twilight,  and  Madge  knew 
that  he  was  gone  out  from  her  life  for  ever. 

It  is  very  nice  to  see  self-devotion  on  the  stage, 
when  the  music  plays  softly,  and  a  tearful  audience 
looks  on  and  applauds,  and  we  can  fancy  ourselves 
capable  of  great  things  under  the  circumstances ; 
but  it  is  cruelly  hard  in  real  practice,  when  the  only 
audience  is  one's  own  honour,  and  honour  is  some- 
times so  very  cold  and  cheerless,  and  goes  such  a 
short  way  to  comfort  a  lonely,  desolate  soul. 

A  year  or  two  has  passed,  and  there  is  a  gay  com- 
pany assembled  at  the  villa  on  the  Thames.  The 
Lady  Madge  Segely  is  resting  in  a  cool  conservatory 
in  a  pause  ot  the  dancing,  and  she  hears  Captain 
Fraser^who  has  just  returned  from  India — say  to 
Mr.  Jackson  : 

"  By  the  way,  sir,  I  can  give  you  news,  sad  news, 
of  a  young  fellow  who  used  to  mention  your  name — 


a  Gerald  Coulson." 

The  music  drowns  the  voices,  but  the  Lady 
Madge  steals  nearer. 

"Yes,  poor  fellow,"  the  Captain  is  saying,  "the 
last  I  saw  of  him  was  lying  on  the  field  at  Maiwand, 
with  a  bullet  hole  in  his  forehead,  and  a  great  brute 
of  an  Afghan  tearing  some  little  ornament  (it  looked 
like  a  lady's  bracelet)  from  his  breast." — •"  There's 
the  second  flower-pot  smashed  in  that  conservatory 
this  evening;  people  are  so  careless,"  the  Captain 
interrupts  himself  with.  Then  he  goes  on  :  "  He 
was  a  quiet  fellow,  and  a  good  soldier,  but  strange 
at  times.  I  hei.rd  him  asked,  by  the  man  he  took 
to  most,  if  he  had  any  message  for  home,  should  he 
fall,  as  the  men  often  ask  each  other  before  action. 
'  No  thank  you,  old  fellow,'  he  said.  '  I  have  no 
one  to  care  whether  I  fall  or  not.  If  I  do,  what 
matter  ?'     I  thought  it  strange." 

A  couple  of  hundred  years  ago  there  would  have 
been  a  great  scene — the  Lady  Madge  had  fainted, 
and  all  the  appurtenance  of  that  departed  feminine 
accomplishment  would  have  been  in  high  retpiest 
As  it  was,  there  was  no  scene  in  the  least,  only  the 
Lady  Madge  Segely  blamed  the  great  exertion  of 
that  last  waltz  (it  was  such  a  delicious  one)  for 
making  her  so  ghastly  pale,  and  it  was  noticed  that 
her  smile  was  queer — forced  like — and  that  her  lips 
were  deathly  white.  Does  the  human  heart  really 
beat  less  warmly  under  Worth's  very  latest  things  in 
corsets  than  it  did  in  the  days  long  gone  by  ?  Was 
Gerald  Coulson,  lying  dead  on  the  field  at  Maiwand, 
less  truly  mourned  for  than  the  stern  warriors  of  old 
when,  having  done  their  knightly  d:vair,  they  lay  face 
to  foe  ?     Who  can  tell  ? 
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ON  the  morning  of  the  iSth  June  I  left 
McKenzie's  Hotel  at  John-o'-Groat's  at 
7.20  a.m.,  and  began  my  journey  to  Land's 
End  under  most  promising  circumstances, 
fine  weather,  a  light  North  wind,  and  a  perfect  road 
helping  my  progress.  By  g.o  a.m.  I  reached  Wick, 
and,  after  calling  at  the  New  Hotel,  was  again  on 
my  saddle.  The  wind  was,  however,  by  this  time 
veering  towards  the  East,  and  before  I  reached  Libster 
it  had  settled  down  about  the  Southern  points  of 
the  compass,  and  blew  from  that  quarter  during  the 
rest  oi  my  long  ride.  Naturally  its  force  varied  from 
time  to  time,  but  its  direction  remained  constant, 
and  I  had  to  brace  myself  up  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  an  obstinate  head  wind.  On  my  arrival  at 
Latheron  the  rain  commenced  to  fall,  and  continued 
to  pour  down  from  ii.o  a.m.  onwards  throughout 
the  day.     But  rain  and  wind  not  being  enough  to 


discourage  me,  a  still  worse  accident  occurred. 
When  ascending  a  hill  near  Dunbeath  I  tore  the 
right  half  of  my  handle  bar  out  from  the  socket, 
and  with  it,  of  course,  the  brake.  Disabled,  I 
walked  down  the  steep  part  of  Beredale,  and  found 
a  smithy.  Here  there  was  hope  of  the  damage  to 
my  machine  being  repaired,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
smith  had  not  a  tap  large  enough  for  the  screw  I 
required,  so  I  got  him-  to  fit  the  lever  brake  on  to 
the  left  handle,  and  again  mounted  my  saddle,  and 
made  my  way  Southwards  as  best  I  could.  Having 
passed  through  Helmsdale,  I  arrived  at  Brora.  It 
was  evidently  useless  to  attempt  Land's  End  on  a 
lop-sided  bicycle,  so  I  took  advantage  of  the  tele- 
graph, and  wired  for  another  machine  to  a  friend 
who  had  kindly  offered  to  place  his  "  Rudge"  at  my 
disposal  in  case  of  accident.  Riding  single-handed 
from  Brora  to  Golspie,   I    came   across   a    carriage 
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smith  at  the  hitter  place.  He  managed  to  put  a 
temporary  screw  on  the  bar,  but  it  proved  useless 
within  a  mile  or  two.  After  tea  at  Golspie  I  set  out 
for  the  Mound,  passing  along  the  embankment,  and 
soon  reached  Clashniore  Inn.  Just  at  this  house  I 
had  to  turn  a  sharp  corner  to  the  left,  which  brought 
me  by  a  narrow  lane  to  Muckle  Ferry.  The  Firth 
crossed,  I  reached  Tain,  and  was  soon  comfortably 
lodged  in  the  Royal  Hotel,  thus  ending  my  first 
day's  ride. 

Next  morning  1  set  out  with  but  little  wind,  and 
soon  passed  in  succession  Parkhill,  Invergordon, 
Alness,  and  so  reached  Dingwall.  After  breakfast  I 
i.iquired  at  the  station  for  the  bicycle  which  uas 
b.sing  forwarded  to  me,  but  could  get  no  satisfaction 
until  the  clerk  had  telegraphed  to  several  places, 
and  eventually  been  informed  that  the  machine  had 
gone  to  Tain.  As  it  could  not  possibly  arrive  in 
Dingwall  until  the  afternoon,  I  directed  it  to  be 
sent  iniinediately  to  Inverness,  and  having  ridden 
there  against  a  freshening  head  wind  and  heavy  rain, 
I  learned  that  the  railway  officials  at  Tain  had  failed 
to  put  the  bicycle  into  the  train,  as  ordered.  Mean- 
while my  time  was  being  wasted.  I,  therefore,  wired 
to  them  to  send  the  machine  to  Grantown-on-the- 
Spey.  If  all  went  well  it  would  arrive  there  next 
morning,  so  I  rode  to  meet  it.  The  journey  was 
none  of  the  pleasantest.  A  strong  South-east  wind 
blew  in  my  face,  a  drenching  rain  wet  me  through, 
and  my  disabled  machine  had  to  be  forced  along  a 
soft,  sandy,  and  hilly  road.  Labouring  thus  I  passed 
Craggie,  and  not  until  I  had  come  to  Carrbridge  did 
the  weather  pick  up,  and  tlie  road  harden  some- 
what, so  that  when  I  reached  Grantown-on-the-Spey 
that  evening  I  was  not  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind  or 
body.  The  total  distance  I  had  coms  on  my  broken 
machine  was  140  miles. 

But  the  2oth  of  June  was  fair  and  fine,  when,  on 
my  new  bicycle  and  quite  refreshed  by  a  night's 
sleep,  I  again  took  to  the  saddle.  With  a  good  road 
and  a  good  machine,  I  piled  on  some  pace  to  Kin- 
gussie, where  I  had  a  capital  breakfast  at  the  hotel. 
After  this  I  found  myself  on  a  gradually  deteriora- 
ting road,  and  the  wind  freshening  from  the  South, 
bringing  with  it  its  usual  accompaniment  of  rain.  I 
had  to  plod  wearily  uphill ;  when  doing  so,  I  was 
overjoyed  at  seeing  some  "  Kent  faces."  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  London  Scottish  and  one  of  the  Edin- 
burgh University  Bicycle  Clubs  were  bearing  down 
on  me.  After  a  brief  conversation  about  the  static 
uf  the  roads  we  were  to  meat  in  our  opposite  ways, 
I  found  myself  shoving  my  machine  over  a  road 
which  one  of  my  friends  had  described  as '•  simply 
awful."  It  goes  through  Dalwhinnie,  and  passes  a 
goodly  number  of  deserted  houses.  Even  the  rail- 
way t"ack  looks  bleak  and   neglected,  and  the  high- 


road slijws  no  sign  of  being  cared  for  until  one 
comes  Within  a  few  miles  of  Blair  Atliole.  Near 
there  it  is  evident  there  is  someone  responsible  for 
its  maintenance,  and  as  I  rode  to  Braidalban.  I  ap- 
preciated how  it  gradually  improves.  The  road  is 
then  good  to  Pitlochrie,  and  from  l-'itlochrie  to  Dun- 
keld  it  is  good,  but  rather  lumpy.  At  Dunkeld  the 
rain  ceased  for  the  day,  and  allowed  my  clothes  to 
dry  before  I  entered  Perth.  After  having  a  meal  in 
this  city,  I  again  got  on  my  saddle,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  having  a  good  run  to  Glen  Fairg.  The 
road  in  the  glen  was  rather  soft  with  the  afternoon's 
rain,  but  after  passing  Damhead  it  was  very  good 
all  the  way  to  Kinross,  where  I  quartered  for  the 
night. 

A  few  muiutes  past  seven  next  morning  I  was  on 
my  wheel,  and  had  a  fair  road  to  Burntisland. 
Crossing  the  ferry  to  Granton,  I  made  my  way 
into  Edinburgh,  and  having  walked  through  the 
city  to  Powburn,  I  remounted  my  machine,  and  pas- 
sing by  Liberton  and  Penicuick,  had  a  good  road 
through  West  Linton  to  Biggar,  where  I  dined. 
Then  I  struck  along  a  good  road  to  Abbington,  and 
having  passed  that  village  I  experienced  a  strong 
head  wind  from  the  South-east.  This  continued 
whilst  I  clambered  over  the  Lead  Hills,  so  that  even 
after  I  had  passed  the  summit  it  took  ine  rather 
hard  work  to  drive  the  bicycle  down  to  Bsattock. 
Along  the  level  to  Lockerbie  the  wind,  although 
troublesome,  was  njt  quite  so  bad  as  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day.  Having  had  tea  at  Lockerbie,  I 
passed  Ecclefechan  and  Gretna  Green.  The  wind 
fell  away,  and  the  road  was  splendid  as  far  as 
Kingstown,  but  from  that  place  to  Carlisle  it  was, 
as  usual,  lumpy  in  the  extreme.  I  put  up  on  this, 
my  fourth  night,  at  the  Bush  Hotel. 

Getting  into  the  "WooUey"  by  8  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing, J  had  a  stiff  ride  against  a  strong  head  wind  to 
Penrith.  The  road  varies  in  quality :  good  in  some 
places,  it  is  loose  in  others,  and  where  it  is  fair,  large 
patches  of  mstal  have  often  been  freshly  laid  down. 
After  posting  my  customary  note  I  remounted,  and 
had  to  grind  all  the  way  to  Shap  village,  with  my 
nose  abaut  six  inches  ab3ve  the  wheel.  Here  the 
rain  was  falling  iu  torrents,  and  I  had  to  get  under 
waterproof.  It  continued  to  fall  until  I  reached 
Kendal.  The  road  was  very  bad.  Having  crossed 
a  railway  bridge  near  some  quarries,  I  found  myself 
forced  to  pick  my  way  along  a  track  which  ought  to 
be,  and  is  supposed  to  be,  the  main  road  from  Scot- 
land to  England.  Unfortunately,  this  path  is  covered 
with  stones  raked  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  The 
metal  does  not  appear  to  be  riddled.  The  stones 
vary  in  size  from  nine  to  three  square  inches.  And 
at  the  foot  of  Hicksbrows,  what  was  once  High- 
borough  Bridge  Pu'oli: — the  only   place  of  refresh- 
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ment  between  Shap  and  Kendal— is  now  no  more. 
On  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  except  for  several 
patches  of  stones,  I  found  the  rest  of  the  road  to 
Kendal  fair.  Here  I  was  glad  to  get  my  clothes 
dried.  The  weather  looked  li'.;c  clearing,  so  I  waited 
two  hours  until  the  rain  ceased  falling.  Bui  having 
again  taken  to  my  wheel,  I  had  ridden  cfnly  a  mile 
when  the  ram  poured  down,  and  it  did  so  as  I  rode 
oyer  a  muddy  roaJ  until  close  to  Lancaster.  Push- 
ing my  machine  over  the  pavement  in  that  town,  I 
steered  for  Preston.  The  road  was  so  slipper}-  and 
greasy  that  I  had  to  ride  most  slowly  and  steadily, 
to  avoid  the  wheel  passing  from  under  m3.  It  was 
like  riding  on  wet  pave.ment,  only  much  heavier. 
This  disagreeable  work  continued  as  far  as  Preston, 
where  I  obtained  shelter  for  the  night. 

The  following  morning  I  had  breakfasted  and  was 
on  my  bicycle  by  half-past  seven,  and,  travelling 
over  a  nmch  better  road  than  I  anticipated.  Tw^ 
or  three  years  ago  the  road  to  Chorley  was  extremely 
lumpy,  but  now  the  macadamised  half  of  the  road 
is  fairly  w^ell  formed.  Having  left  that  town  a  couple 
of  miles  in  the  rear,  I  turned  sharp  to  the  right,  and 
getting  a  fair  road,  was  soon  in  Wigan.  From  here 
to  Warrington,  by.  Newton-Ie-Willows,  is  not  a 
desirable  road,  for  although  in  parts  it  is  good,  long 
stretches  of  cobbles — sometimes  a  mile  in  length — 
occur,  and  the  footpath  at  the  side  is  not  open  to 
cyclists.  Along  this  road  I  laboured  against  a  strong 
wind,  which  possibly  added  to  my  appreciation  of 
the  cobbles.  Not  long  after  this  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Northwich.  Within  the  last  two  years  the  road 
here  has  much  deteriorated  :  it  is  lumpy,  and  in 
some  parts  loose.  This  remark  also  applies,  but  to 
a  less  extent,  to  the  road  to  Middlewich.  Having 
made  enquiries  as  to  the  direction  of  Nantwich,  I 
stumbled  along  a  road  abounding  in  sand  holes  and 
loose  gravel,  and  was  well  drenched  by  the  rain 
befoi'e  I  reached  the  old-fashioned  little  town  I  was 
in  search  of.  It  is  paved  with  cobbles  for  a  mile, 
and  these  made  me  even  glad  to  reach  another 
sandy  road,  which  leads  to  Market  Drayton.  This 
road,  like  that  on  the  other  side  of  Nantwich,  ex- 
hibits many» short  and  steep  hills,  with  a  very  loose 
surface — or,  rather,  a  long  series  of  sand  holes,  in 
coming  into  any  of  which  one's  wheel  sticks,  and 
then  he  has  either  to  dismount  or  be  dismounted. 
From  Market  Drayton  to  Hodnet  the  road  improves, 
and  from  Hodnet  to  WeUington  (in  Salop)  there  is 
an  excellent  surface. 

I  pat  up  over  Sunday  at  Wellington. 

On  Monday  morning  the  Chief  Consul  piloted  me 
out  of  Wellington.  We  soon  reached  Bridgenorth, 
although  the  road  was  slightly  lumpy  ;  but  a  good 
one  served  us  over  the  somewhat  hilly  country  to 
Kidderminster,    whence    my    companion    returned 


homeward.  I  pushed  on  for  W'orcester,  over  a  good 
road,  and  favoured  by  only  a  light  head  wind.  It 
was  the  second  dry  day  since  I  started  iu  Caithness^ 
shire.  Not  calling  at  Worcester,  I  directed  my 
wheel  towards  Tewkesbury.  Having  dined  there,  I 
had  a  good  surface  on  my  way  to  Gloucester  up  to 
that  point  vvhere  the  Cheltenham  Road  branches 
o5.  -  Here  and  onwards,  not  deep  but  sufficiently 
annoying  ruts  occur,  and  continue  until  rear 
Gloucester.  In  this  town  delightful  by  macadamised 
roads  run  on  either  side  of  the  tramway  rails,  so 
that  I  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  excellent  road 
which  leads  to  Bristol,  and  in  spinning  down  to  that 
ancient  city.     Here  I  rested. 

Before  being  well  clear  of  the  town  next  morning, 
I  had  been  thoroughly  wetted  by  rain,  and  a  head 
wind  added  to  the  rain  made  the  steep  ascent  out  of 
Bristol  just  heavy  enough.  Notwithstanding  this,  I 
lost  no  time  in  reac'.iing  Redhill.  Near  this  village 
I  noticed  a  danger-board  :  it  might  be  dispensed 
with.  The  surface  of  the  road  is  good,  and  there  is 
a  clear  way  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Having  reached 
Cross,  I  had  a  long  and  fagging  run  over  a  perfectly 
level  and  uninteresting  coimtry  to  Bridgwater  ;  but: 
the  rain  had  stopped.  Then  I  had  a  good  road  to. 
Taunton,  especially  for  the  latter  half  of  the  journey, 
but  considerable  head  wind.  Clearing  that  town,  I 
made  for  Wellington,  in  Somerset.  The  wind  now 
increased  in  force,  and  I,  having  passed  this  quaint 
town,  found  myself  on  a  loose  road  which  was 
covered  with  patches  of  gravel.  I  did  not  then  re- 
quire to  be  told  I  had  left  Somerset  and  had  entered 
the  neighbouring  county.  Meanwhile  the  rain 
came  down  iu  torrents,  and  the  wind  blew  a  stiff 
breeze,  and  I  began  to  wish  myself  on  the  other  side 
of  Devonshire.  While  as  yet  I  was  coming  towards. 
Collumpton,  I  met  a  tricyclist  travelling  at  a  good 
speed,  with  the  wind  urging  him  on  from  behind. 
He  did  not  seem  to  regard  either  the  mete;)rological 
reports  or  the  actual  state  of  the  weather,  for  he  was 
got  up  m  white  duck  and  a  straw  hat,  and  evidentlv 
thought  it  sultry.  Leaving  Collumpton,  I  had  a 
hard  drive  to  Exeter.  The  rain  now  ceased.  On 
the  way  from  Exeter  to  Okehampton  there  is  a  long 
hill,  and  then  a  run  down  a  steep  slope  which  ends 
by  the  road  turning  to  the  right.  After .vards  there 
is  a  tedious  pull  up  a  glen.  This  glen  road  was  very 
soft  from  the  recent  rain,  and  disagreeable  by  being 
covered  with  large  loose  gravel.  Working  hard  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  glen,  I  then  went  over  an  ex- 
tremely bad  road.  In  some  places  it  was  loose  ;  in 
others,  covered  with  large  and  recent  metal,  and 
jolted  my  machine  to  such  an  extent  that  I  ran  on 
the  grass  by  the  edge  of  the  road,  and  preferred 
jumping  side  channels  and  taking  the  risk  of  a  fa'.l 
to  having  my   bicycle   broken  to  pieces.     Indeed,  I. 
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considered  myself  fortunate  in  reacliing  Okehanip- 
ton  that  night  without  accident,  and  was  glad  of 
rjst  and  shelter  in  the  White  Hart. 

Next  morning,  on  setting  out  for  Launceston,  I 
with  difficulty  found  my  way,  but  partly  from 
memory,  partly  by  luck,  I  chanced  upon  the  correct 
route,  and  had  a  lair  road  and  good  run  into  the 
town.  After  breakfasting  at  the  King's  Arms  I  re- 
turned to  the  pigskin  only  to  meet  my  old  enemies, 
a  strong  head  wind  and  a  heavy  rain.  For  some 
miles  they  did  not  trouble  me  much,  but  on  reach- 
ing a  common  I  felt  the  wind  freshening  into  a  gale 
and  driving  the  rain  before  it  in  blinding  clouds.  I 
was  forced  to  dismount  and  shove  my  wheel  through 
the  storm,  trudging  thus  for  i8  miles.  I  rode  down 
the  descent  into  Bodmin,  a  somewhat  dangerous 
feat,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  strong  head  wind 
which  blew  in  my  face.  Dismounting  at  the  Royal 
I  had  my  clothes  dried,  and  waited  for  an  hour  or 
two  to  see  if  the  storm  would  subside,  but  without 
success.  I,  therefore,  again  took  to  the  road,  and 
now  walking  and  then  riding  passed  the  Indian 
Queen  Inn,  and  aided  by  the  incline  of  the  road 
managed  to  force  my  bicycle  through  the  mud  and 
against  wind  and  rain.  On  nearing  Truro  either 
the  wind  fell  or  I  reached  a  more  sheltered  position, 
and  I  gained  the  town  with  little  difficulty,  having, 
however,  during  the  course  ol  the  day  trudged  some 
36  miles.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Chief  Consul  of 
that  district  I  was  enabled  to  get  myself  into  dry 
clothing,  for  my  luggage  had  preceded  me  to  Pen- 
zance, and  after  some  hours'  rest  I  started  for  Red- 
ruth. Taking  a  wrong  turn  I  arrived  at  St.  Agnes, 
and  had  to  beat  about  for  Redruth.  The  road  here 
was  soft  owing  to  the  rain,  but  from  Redruth  through 
Camborne  to  Hayle  it  was  very  good.  From  Hayle 
to  Penzance  the  road  was  lumpy.  From  Penzance 
onwards  the  road  is  wretched,  in  fact,  the  founda- 
tion of  a  once  good  road  is  all  that  is  now  left  be- 
tween this  and  Land's  End.  Having  arrived  at  my 
destination  at  11.50  a.m.,  on  Thursday,  the  28th  June, 
I  duly  inscribed  my  name  in  the  visitors'  book  at 
the  "  Last  House  in  England,"  and  with  the  wind 
now  in  my  favour  rapidly  ran  back  to  the  Western 
Hotel,  Penzance. 

Distances  per  Diem. — From  John-o'-Groat's  to  Tain, 
99  miles  ;  Tain  to  Grantown-on-the-Spey,  89 ;  Gran- 
town-on.the-Spey  to  Kinross,  123;  Kinross  to  Carlisle, 
119;  Carlisle  to  Preston,  83^;  Preston  to  Welling- 
ton, iio^};  Wellington  to  Bristol,  102^;  Bristol  to 
Okehampton,  102  ;  Okehampton  to  Land's  End, 
lajh.     Total  distance,  941^  miles. 

The  weather  during  my  ride  was  not  favourable. 
Two  days  out  of  the  nine  were  fine,  the  other  seven 
were  more  or  less  wet.  The  direction  of  the  wind 
after  my  first  40  miles  remained  constant.     It  blew 


in  my  face  from  the   South,  and  only  varied  in    its 
force. 

The  quality  of  the  roads  I  may  thus  briefly  sum'- 
marise  :  They  are  good  from  John-o'-Groat's  to 
Inverness,  and  bad  from  Inverness  to  Blair  Athole, 
except  betweenGrantown-on-the-Spey  and  Kingussie. 
From  Blair  Athole  to  Gretna  Green  they  are  very 
good,  and  from  Gretna  to  Shap  fair;  but  they  are 
execrable  over  Shap  Fells.  From  the  Fells  -to 
Preston  the  road  is  fair.  Between  Wigan  and  War- 
rington long  stretches  of  cobbles  occur,  and  render 
the  surface  most  disagreeable.  The  roads  through 
Cheshire  are  very  loose  ;  they  are  good  in  Salop, 
W^orcester,  Gloucester  and  Somerset,  bad  in  Devon, 
and  generally  good  in  Cornwall. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  finger-posts  throughout 
Scotland,  except  in  the  far  North  and  in  Midlothian. 
England  is  better  provided  with  them,  but  they 
vary  much  in  style  and  qualit}'.  Until  near  Penrith 
they  are  almost  useless,  but  there  they  are  distributed 
most  lavishly.  Elsewhere  the  posts  are,  as  a  rule, 
in  a  decaying  condition,  and  sadly  in  want  of  an 
occasional  coat  of  paint.  The  C.T.C.  and  N.C.U. 
might  well  expend  a  little  time  and  attention  in 
securing  proper  care  being  taken  of  these  valuable 
guides. 

My  own  bicycle  having  soon  broken  down,  the 
one  I  rode  during  most  of  my  journey  was  a 
54in.,  of  a  three  years  old  pattern.  The 
machine  had  not  been  much  used.  Somehow  the 
screw  of  the  oiler  at  the  back  wheel  was  too  tight 
for  me  to  undo  with  my  fingers,  so  I  completed  my 
tour  without  once  oiling  the  balls;  the  bearings 
never  even  squeaked,  and  when  I  examined  them  on 
my  return  to  Dumfries,  they  appeared  to  be  the 
better  for  the  journey.  My  dress  consisted  of  a 
flannel  shirt,  the  C.T.C.  uniform  and  shoes.  In 
warm  weather  I  sent  my  coat  on  with  my  baggage 
by  train,  finding  that  even  in  rain  my  waterproof 
was  sufficiently  heating.  I  would  advise  all  long- 
distance riders  to  dispense  with  as  much  luggage 
as  possible,  to  send  it  on  by  train,  and  to  have  it 
so  packed  that  it  can  be  attached  to  tlie  bicycle 
if  required. 

During  the  whole  course  of  my  experience,  both 
in  boating  and  bicycling,  I  have  never  gone  in  for 
what  is  called  "  training,"  nor  adopted  any  special 
system  of  dietary.  For  a  month  before  my  last 
journey  to  Land's  End,  I  had  scarcely  ever 
ridden  my  machine,  and  when  on  my  wheel 
had  only  been  riding  about  the  country  on  con- 
sular duties.  My  ordinary  diet  is,  to  this  extent, 
peculiar,  in  that  I  never  allow  myself  potatoes 
or  sweets.  On  my  tour  I  had  three,  and  occasionally 
four  meals  a  day,  and  to  all  of  these  animal  food. 
Sometimes  it  was  fish  or  eggs,  sometimes  lean  beef, 
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or  mutton.  A  frequent,  bn"  not  excessive,  supply  of 
animal  food  is  requisite  fjr  hard,  muscular  work. 
The  bread  I  ate  was  neither  new  nor  stale,  but  just 
friable  enough  to  crumble  readily  when  masticated. 
Not  unfrequently  I  allowed  myself  fruit ;  in  my 
opinion  the  danger  from  it  is  exai:;gcrAted,  for,  if  not 
too  ripe,  nor  too  unripe,  and  taken  in  moderation,  it 
is  agreeable,  and,  in  soma  ways,  beneficial.  I  never 
drank  much  fluid.  Like  an  irjn  worker  at  a  furnace, 
my  chief  beverage  was  a  thin  gruel,  made  of  oat- 
meal and  milk,  or,  when  the  latter  was  not  procurable, 
of  oatmeal  sprinkled  in  water.  This  gruel  does  not 
require  to  be  taken  in  more  than  a  small  quantity  at 
a  time,  and  that  seldom,  for  it  relieves  the  feeling  of 
thirst  for  a  long  while,  and  keeps  up  one's  working 
power.  On  this  diet,  and  riding  about  103  miles  a 
day,  I  slept  well,  awoke  thoroughly  refreshed,  was 
never  feverish,  and  always  hid  a  go  )d  appetite.  The 
one  disorder  from  which  I  suffered  was  a  slight  local 
attack  of  rheumatism  in  my  right  ankle.  It  was 
brought  on  by  exposure  to  extremely  wet  weather, 
and  was  kept  in  abeyance  by  a  stimulating  applica- 
tion. 

After  my  ride  from  John-o'-Groat's  to  Land's  End, 
two  years  ago,  the  accuracy  of  my    tmie  was  then 


called  in  question  by  one  or  two  individuals.  On 
this  occasion,  therefore,  I  consulted  my  friend  the 
Editor  of  Ths  Cyclist,  and  by  his  advice  took  great 
pains  and  lost  tima  in  obtaining  guarantees.  I  sent 
from  small  out-of-the-way  post  offices  some  three 
dozen  post  cards  in  all,  each  of  them  in  my  own  hand- 
writing.and  dated  by  the  government  stamp.  I  kept  my 
hotel  bills.  Wherever  there  was  a  visitors'  book  at  an 
hotel,  I  signed  my  name  in  it.  I  carried  a  pocket- 
book,  and  obtained  signatures  in  it  from  country 
postmen,  policemen,  innkeepers,  and  failing  these, 
from  local  farmers.  Several  cyclists  met  me  on  my 
i  lurney,  and  some  accompanied  me  on  my  way. 
Tiiese  proofs  I  have  now  in  my  possession,  and  shall 
1)3  happy  to  produce  them  if  called  upon.  So  that, 
I  venture  to  think,  I  have  placed  my  record  beyond 
dispute. 

With  reference  to  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club,  I 
must  state  that  I  found  its  membership  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  me.  My  bills  were  charged 
at  a  uniform  rate ;  the  hotels  were  comfortable  ;  and, 
moreover,  the  society  and  advice  of  brother  tourists 
were  obtained  with  an  ease  which  other  circum- 
stances would  not  have  warranted. 
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To  every  Tourist. — Paste  these  tips  in  the  crown 
of  your  pole.  They  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
your  life. 

It  is  sure  not  to  rain.  Luggage  is  therefore  super- 
fluous, and  waterproofs  unnecessary. 

Leave  your  spanners  at  home,  nuts  never  come 
loose  ;  nor  do  you  require  oil. 

Do  not  look  at  your  tyi^es  beforehand  ;  or  if  you 
know  they  are  loose,  leave  sticking  them  on  till  you 
start. 

Don't  bother  to  screw  up  your  steering,  or  to  clean 
the  dirt  out  of  your  back  wheel  bearings  a  day  or 
two  before  starting.  Your  companions  will  be  glad 
to  dismount  and  help  you  do  it  on  the  road. 

If  you  have  to  meet  your  club  or  friends  at  7 
o'clock  a.m.,  tell  the  slavey  to  call  you  at  6.30.  This 
will  give  you  ample  time  to  dress,  pack  up  your 
things,  breakfast,  and  ride  to  the  rcndjzvjus. 

Hot  rolls  are  very  digestible,  and  exti'emely  whole- 
some and  nourishing.  Therefore  eat  as  many  as 
you  can  at  breakfast. 

When  a  start  is  at  length  made,  the  first  few  miles 


should  be  done  at  a  pace  emulating  Rolfe  in  a  one 
mile  spin. 

When  resting  at  an  hotel  after  your  day's  ride, 
always  favour  those  present  with  the  fact  that  during 
the  day  you  have  ridden  at  a  pace  not  less  than 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  This  will  elevate  you  in 
people  s  opinions  as  a  great  tourist — or  a  great  liar. 

Be  particular  to  carry  neither  a  pocket-comb  nor  a 
tooth-brush.     Such  articles  can  always  be  borrowed. 

Do  not  trouble  to  take  any  spare  cash  with  you, 
as  that  also  can  be  borrowed — from  your  most  con- 
fiding companion. 

Stop  at  every  "  pub."  and  beer  shop  for  such 
sustaining  and  thirst  assuaging  drinks  as  shandy- 
gaff, whiskey,  and  sheoak. 

Keep  as  irregular  a  style  of  riding  as  you  con- 
veniently can,  especially  when  passing  through 
towns,  and  on  a  Sunday  be  as  noisy  and  rowdy  as 
possible. 

Take  copious  notes  of  your  tour,  so  as  to  write  an 
account  of  it  on  your  return  for  Ths  Bulletin. 

Come  home  by  train,  — Melbourne  Bulletin. 
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Bv  W.  Curtis  James  and  Harry   J.    Swindley. 


PART    I. 


YES,  it  certainly  formed  a  pretty  picture.  A 
boat  slowly,  quietly  gliding  down  stream,  the 
two  occupants — one  a  sturdy  young  fellow, 
in  half-cycling,  half-boating  costume,  the! 
other  a  sweet  girlish  figure,  clad  in  some  soft, 
creamy-white  material — paying  little  or  no  heed  to 
its  onward  progress. 

As  their  craft  gradually  approached  the  shelving 
bank  upon  which  I  was  lying,  almost  hidden  from 
the  sight  of  the  passing  water-wayfarers  by  the  green 
drooping  leafy  boughs  of  the  overhanging  willows,  I 
could  see  by  the  attitude  and  gesture  of  the  man 
that  he  was  engaged  in  too  deep  and  earnest  a  con- 
versation with  his  fair  companion  to  observe  how 
closely  he  was  lying  in  towards  the  margin  of  the 
river. 

Almost  at  once,  and  without  any  assignable 
reason,  I  endeavoui'ed  dreamily  to  divine  the  purport 
of  their  conversation,  but  almost  as  instantly  de- 
sisted when  their  youth,  their  situation,  and  their 
surroundings  became  realised  to  my  mind.  What 
possibly  could  be  its  subject,  when  the  individuals 
concerned  liappened  to  be  young,  one  of  them  at 
least  blessed  or  otherwise  with  the  badge  of  beauty, 
and  their  natures  tinged,  maybe,  with  a  deep  and  not 
unwholesome  colouring  of  romance,  but  that  one 
universal  and  enthralling  (to  the  two  interested) 
subject  of  mutual  affection  and  reciprocated  love  ? 
And  where  could  be  found  a  more  perfect,  softening, 
harmonising  setting  to  such  a  scene  than  the  tiny 
riverscape  of  which  my  two  pre-supposed  lovers 
formed  part,  and  to  which  they  lent  enough  life  and 
colour  to  rescue  it  from  being  at  times  nothing  but  a 
riparian  picture  of  still  life  ? 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  my  lazy  thoughts  as  I  lay 
almost  at  full  length  on  the  reedy  turf  beneath  the 
deepening  shadow  of  those  clinging  friends  of  the 
river,  the  weeping  willows,  enjoying  a  calm  pipe 
on  a  cool,  still  sunnner  evening,  succeeding  a  hot, 
misty,  close,  and  almost  suffocating  day — an  evening 
when  the  sweet  scent  of  the  crushed  and  thirsty 
grasses  rises  in  the  air  as  the  dew  imperceptibly 
falls,  and  the  comparison  of  which  the  harsh  heat  of 
the  preceding  liours  only  makes  more  marked, 
evident,  and  pleasant. 

A  hot  day,  followed  by  a  cool  night,  never  so 
noticeable  as  on  the  limpid  reaches  of  our  Upper 
Thames  ;  never  so  captivating  as  when  the  trees, 
\vith    their   rich    ever-varying    tints    of    green,    arc 


thrown  in  deep  purple  shadow  over  the  calm  and 
quietly-flowing  water  by  the  now  almost  cloud- 
veiled  glory  of  the  setting  sun,  which,  as  if  in  anger 
at  the  gloom  spread  by  the  intervening  foliage  on  the 
surface  he  but  so  lately  made  to  glisten  like  burnished 
gold,  lights  where  an  opening  occurs  in  the  river's 
woody  fringe  the  surface  of  the  stream  with  a  golden 
dart  of  departing  glory ;  when  the  splasli  of  an  oar 
strikes  the  ear  with  a  startling  distinctness  as  the 
shadowy  outline  of  a  passing  boat  glides  by  near  to 
the  opposite  shore  ;  or  the  subdued  I  murmur  of 
voices  in  some,  distant  homeward  returning  craft 
blends  softly  and  melodiously  with  the  liquid  lapping 
of  the  water  against  the  bank.  At  such  a  time  and 
in  such  a  scene  there  rests  ever  a  gentle  peaceful- 
ness — a  sleepy  quietude,  and  yet  a  quiet  grandeur 
of  simplicity  which  appeals  to  and  elevates  the 
moving  soul  of  all  but  grosser  natures.  It  is  this 
very  simplicity  and  quiet  grandeur,  together  with  its 
marvellous  quietude  and  peacefulness,  that  makes 
the  old  river  dear  to  so  many  Englishmen,  dear  to  the 
many  of  to-day,  and  full  of  happy  memories  of  the 
past  to  those  scattered  broadcast  over  the  face  of  the 
habitable  globe,  whether  it  be  on  the  coffee  planta- 
tions of  Ceylon,  the  sheep  runs  of  Australia,  or  the 
diamond  fields  of  the  Cape. 

Before  I  had  time  to  recall  myself  from  thi; 
reverie,  and  recommence  the  study  of  the  French 
road-book,  which  was  to  stand  in  the  light  of  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  towards  Ted  Norton,  of  the 
Crichton  B.C.,  and  myself  daring  our  proposed  run 
on  wheels  through  Normandy,  and  upon  which  we 
had  arranged  to  start  on  the  morrow,  I  noticed  with 
surprise  that  the  boat  which  had  previously  engaged 
my  attention  before  I  swept  into  the  realms  of  fancy 
had  drifted  quite  close  to  the  spot  upon  which  I  was 
lying,  and  that  the  man  had  driven  the  boat-hook 
deep  into  the  soft  earth  of  the  peaty  bank,  and  was 
holding  the  butt-end  tightly  in  his  hands,  and  thus 
arresting  their  progress  down  stream. 

My  first  impulse  upon  discovering  their  proximity 
was  to  make  my  presence  known  to  them  by  emerg- 
ing from  beneath  the  shade  of  the  willows ;  but, 
being  extremely  comfortable,  and  most  inexcusably 
lazy,  I  trusted  to  their  continuing  upon  their  way 
before  I  heard  what  perhaps  was  not  intended  for 
the  ears  of  a  third  person. 

The  evening  breeze  blowing  a  little  stronger  just 
at  that  moment,  the  green   branches   bent  gentl)-  to 
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one  side,  and  before  they  swung  back  again  I  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  features  of  both  the  man 
and  the  girl.  To  my  utter  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment, the  former  was  no  other  than  my  dear  old 
friend  Newton  Holbrook  ;  whilst  his  companion  was 
almost  as  well  known  to  me  in  the  person  of  Sibyl 
Grey,  the  girl  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  rather 
more  than  a  year. 

Dear  old  friend,  did  I  say  ?  Alas,  no!  he  was 
that  no  longer,  for  indeed  we  had  not  seen,  much 
less  spoken  to  each  other,  for  some  time  before  he 
was  accepted  by  Miss  Grey. 

And  to  her  was  the  estrangement  due  ;  for  when 
Newton  and  I  had  both  met  her  at  a  country  house, 
in  Warwickshire,  where  we  were  spending  the 
Christmas  vacation,  and  the  poor  boy  had  almost  at 
once  worshipped  his  present  companion,  I,  vvho  (as 
sometimes  happens  to  us  all)  had  taken  a  sudden, 
vivid  and  unchangeable  dislike  to  Miss  Grey,  had 
tried  to  wean  him  from  this  too  sudden  affection. 

Standing  as  I  did  outside  the  pale  of  her  charms 
and  allurements,  I  was  able  to  see  that  my  friend's 
divinity  was  not  the  miracle  of  perfection  and 
sweetness  many  of  her  admirers — and,  in  particular, 
poor  Newton — fondly  imagined  her.- 

No  ;  like  the  larger  half  of  the  girls  of  the  present 
day,  she  was  cold,  unsympathetic,  and  calculating.; 
although  at  times  the  tinge  of  romance  she  had 
acquired  from  the  perusal  of  the  sensational  litera- 
ture which  circulates  so  freely  in  this  age  of  pro-, 
gress — and  not  one  tithe  of  which  did  she  possess 
naturally— would  prompt  her  to  impulsive  actions, 
which  were  regretted  almost  before  they  were  com- 
mitted. 

Doubtless  she  felt  flattered  and  pleased  at  the 
effect  her  personal  charms  and  artificial  fascinating 
manners  had  produced  upon  Newton,  for  what  girl 
— no  matter  how  selfish  and  worldly-minded — would 
not  have  been  proud  at  winning  the  affections,  and 
commanding  the  devotion  of  a  fellow  like  Newton 
Holbrook  ? 

Fair,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  manly,  he 
belonged  to  a  type  fast  becoming  obsolete  amidst 
the  youthful  manhood  of  to-day,  among  whom  the 
many  attractions  and  allurements  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  physical  beauty, 
and  sow  the  seeds  of  a  moral  turpit;ude. 

Perhaps  my  estimate  of  what  I  thought  the  duty 
I  owed  my  friend  may  not  meet  with  general  appro- 
bation, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  had  been 
knit  togetheralmost  since  childhood  in  a  close  one- 
hearted  friendship,  and  in  my  younger  days  had  njt 
that  sweetest  of  all  women  filled  towards  me  tlie 
place  of  hn  I  had  lost  in  my  childhood  ? 

And  then  his  sister, — ah,  well !  no  purpose  can  be 
served  at  present  in  this  narrative,  by  speaking  of 


her  whom but  let  me  return.     I  loved  him,  dear 

old  Newton,  as  if  he  had  been  my  brother,   for  had 
we  not  been  more  than  brothers  in  the  past  years  ? 

Always  together,  never  thoroughly  enjoying  any 
pleasure  unless  we  shared  it,  helping  and  aiding 
each  other  in  and  out  of  all  sorts  of  youthful  scrapes, 
with  an  unspoken  law  between  us — tint  together 
we  rose,  divided  we  fell ;  what  could  I  do  when  I 
saw  the  boundless  ocean  of  his  affection  beating 
against  the  adamantine  rock  of  that  girl's  unfeeling 
heart  ? 

In  short,  I  showed  him — God  knows  I  tried  to  tell 
him  in  such  form  that  the  words  should  w^ound  him 
least.  I  showed  him  that  all  his  love,  all  his  care, 
was  frittered  and  castaway  uport  one  who  was  not 
worthy  of  one  additional  throb  of  his  good,  manly, 
and  generous  heart.  It  is  deeply  painful  to  me  to 
recall  that  conversation,  now  far  back  in  the  past 
thougli  it  is. 

Enough  that  I  lost  my  friend  ;  he  left  me  with 
words  of  scorn  and  insult  upon  his  lips  ;  such  words 
that  even  had  I  been  guilty  of  the  hide  jus  meanness 
of  which  he  accused  nie,  he  might  have  suppressed 
for  the  sake  of  the  old   times. 

Hat  when  a  man  is  possessed  with  an  all-perva- 
ding love  his  better  feelings  and  his  better  judgment 
are  warped  towards  those  who  cross  his  path;  and 
remembering  this,  I  forgave  him,  for  as  the  cruel 
words  came  past  from  his  lips — and  I  tingled  to  the 
finger  ends  to  cast  back  the  insults  in  his  teeth — a. 
vision  of  the  past  arose  before  my  eyes,  and  held 
them  back. 

A  vision  of  a  night  when  the  autumn  moon 
lightensd  the  earth  in  pale  fitful  gleams,  and  the 
dark  banks  of  silver-edged  clouds  scurried  quickly 
across  the  heavens  before  the  South-westerly  wind  ; 
the  bottom  of  a  steep  hill  sunk  between  high  walls 
and  moss-grown  banks,  shaded  from  the  occasional 
shafts  of  moonlight  by  the  thick  interwoven  branches 
of  the  Surrey  firs.  A  dim,  dulled  sense  of  a  great 
pain,  the  dark  objects  around  fading  away  slowly  in 
a  misty  night,  a  warm  trickling  on  my  forehead,  and 
then  a  realisation  of  how  it  had  all  happened. 

Running  all  free  down  Pain's  Hill,  legs  over,  and 
acquiring  great  speed  as  the  foot  of  the  descent  was 
reached,  the  machine  had  plunged  into  a  deep 
gully  with  a  loud  metallic  clang,  then,  a  sickening 
thud ;  and  all  had  been  over  but  for  him,  Newton 
Holbrook. 

Being  a  little  behind,  he  did  not  perceive  what 
had  occurred  until  the  moonlight  showed  him  the 
fallen  body  and  the  mass  of  twisted  metal. 

Never,  when  my  senses  returned  to  me,  could 
I  forget  him,  his  cire,  his  tenderness,  his 
tireless  efforts  to  get  mc  on,  and  when  he 
saw  I    was    likely    to    succumb    under    my    serious 
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injuries  without  proper  and  prompt  aid.  his 
courageous  and  marvellous  ride  through  an  unknown 
district,  five  miles  to  the  nearest  town  for  help. 
All  this,  and  his  brotherly  tenderness  and  solicitude 
whilst  I  lay  ill  for  nearly  a  month  in  that  place, 
came  back  to  me.  And  as  the  hot  words  came  from 
his  lips,  and  branded  my  motives  as  base  and 
cowardly,  could  1  forget  that  night  ?      No  ! 

Poor  boy  !  poor  boy  !  Little  did  I  think  as  I 
watched  him  now,  sitting  in  that  boat,  that  at  that 
moment  he  was  experiencing  the  bitter  truth  of 
what  I  had  said. 

"  And  you  tell  me  yon  intend  to  marry  this  man," 
be  exclaimed,  bitterly,  "  double  your  age  though  he 
is.  You  only  show  j^our  sordid  meanness  by 
admitting  that  his  position  dazzled  you  ;  and  in  the 
same  breath  tell  me  that  you  never  could  care  for 
him  as  you  care  for  me." 

"  I  am  fond  of  you,"  replied  the  girl,  weakly, 
playing  with  the  water  and  throwing  up  drops  which 
sparkled  as  brightly  as  the  diamonds  in  a  bracelet 
she  wore  upon  her  wrist. 

"  Fond  of  me,  yes,  you  must  be  fond  indeed," 
said  Newton,  in  tones  of  unutterable  scorn,  "  when 
you  have  played  in  this  manner  with  my  best 
feelings  for  the  past  twelvemonth,  and  then  tell  me 
calmly  that  j-ou  intend  to  maiTy  this  man  only 
because  he  is  rich  and  I  am  poor. — What  I  would 
have  done  towards  making  a  name  and  position  for 
myself,  had  you  given  me  time  and  the  support  of 
your  love,  I  know  not,  nor  do  I  now  care  ;  but" — and 
as  he  spoke  the  following  words  slowlv,  in  low, 
though  distinct  tones,  he  leant  forward  and  looked 
straight  m  her  eyes — "  this  you  shall  know,  that  now 
I  despise  you  for  having  wantonly  trifled  with  an 
honest  man's  love,  and  before  Heaven  I  am  thankful 
to  have  discovered  your  true  nature  before  it  was 
too  late." 

"  You  are  scarcely  polite,  Newton,"  replied  Miss 
Grey  ;  "  one  would  imagine  you  were  rehearsing  the 
indignant  hero's  rvlc  in  some  dreadful  melo- 
drama," and  the  laugh  which  accompanied  this  un- 
feeling remark  was  ha'rsh  and  unmusical,  little  in 
accord  with  the  outward  appearance  of  her  from 
whom  it  emanated. 

"This  is  no  time  to  stand  upon  ceremony,"  re- 
turned her  companion  hotly,  "  you  have  wrecked 
my  happiness  and  my  future  prospects  too  wholly 


for  me  to  measure  my  phrase  and  to  tell  you  of  it  in 
soft  chosen  sentences  and  gracious  words ;  I  tell 
you,  you  are  a  soulless,  heartless  girl,  and — " 

"  I  have  listened  to  your  remarks  with  all  the 
patience  at  my  command,"  interrupted  the  girl, 
haughtily  ;  "  you  have  heard  my  decision  and  my 
answer,  and  you  should  know  me  well  enough 
to  believe  that,  after  what  you  have  just  said,  we 
can  only  meet  as  strangers.  Kindly  put  me  ashore 
at  once." 

"  You  cannot  land  here,"  he  answered,  "  the  bank 
is  muddy  and  high,  and  I  will  not  let  you  return 
uitil  you  have  promised  to  give  up  this  man. 
No" — and  here  his  voice  become  loud  and  angry — 
"  by  Heaven,  I  will  not." 

"  Mr.  Holbrook,  how  dare ?"  but  before  she 

could  conclude,  he  had,  by  a  vigorous  thrust  of  the 
boathook,  which  had  hitherto  held  the  boat  in  close 
proximity  to  the  bank,  propelled  her  out  into  the 
stream,  and  A\e  began  to  dritt  away. 

I  had  risen  to  my  feet  so  that  he  might  see  me, 
but  the  thick  boughs  of  the  willows  intervened,  and 
I  could  hear  him  still  speaking  in  rapid  and  angry 
tones  as  the  boat  swept  round  the  point. 

PoDr  dear  old  Newton  !  Should  I  seek  him  and 
try  u  ith  all  the  sympathy  in  my  nature  to  mitigate 
the  awful  blow  I  knew  only  too  well  had  fallen  upon 
him  ?  No,  better,  far  better  he  should  have  his  dark 
hour  alone. 

When  I  returned  from  Normandy  1  would  go  to 
him  and  proffer  once  more  the  old  friendship 
which  this  now  broken  dream  of  his  had  interrupted, 
and  perhaps  in  our  re-union  he  might  feel  less  the 
cruel  blow  dealt  to  his  fresh  young  hopes  by  the  un- 
feeling hand  of  Sibyl  Grey. 

Still  thinking  of  my  poor  friend's  trouble,  I  turned 
to  leave  the  scene  of  his  awakenment  from  too  deep 
a  trust  in  a  false  woman,  when  my  steps  were 
arrested  by  a  sound  that  pierced  the  evening  air, 
like  the  shrill  agonised  scream  of  a  woman.  I 
stopped  and  listened,  but  could  hear  nothing,  and 
concluded  that  my  senses,  overwrought  by  the  scene 
of  which  I  had  been  an  unwilling  spectator,  had 
merely  magnified  in  volume  the  cry  of  some  river 
bird  as  it  retired  to  rest. 

And  yet — and  yet — 

(To  be  continued.) 
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'HAT'S  this  ?"  said  the  pohceman  in  charge 
of  the  central  station,  as  he  took  a  piece 
of  paper  from  a  German  citizen,  who 
stood  with  his  hat  off,  wiping  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  bald  head. 

"  Dot  ish  a  pill  fur  der  pizikle.  Von  of  you  detec- 
tives, he  take  it  off  my  second-hand  store  ;  zixty 
tollar,"  and' the  German  looked  astonished  that  the 
money  was  not  handed  to  him  at  once. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  any  bicycle.  No 
detective  has  taken  any  bicycle  that  I  know  of. 
What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Veil,"  said  the  German,  as  he  stood  on  one  foot, 
and  pulled  at  his  vest ;  "  you  see  a  leedle  man  mit  a 
light  moustache  said  he  vos  a  detective,  and  he  see 
dot  pizikle  in  front  of  my  store,  and  he  said  der  shief 
fon  dot  bolice  vos  goin'  to  puy  a  pizikle  for  all  der 
bolice  and  der  detectives  ;  so  dey  get  around  quick 
already,  and  he  said  dot  pizikle  fit  him  plenty,  and  I 
vos  glad  if  I  sell  it,  cause  der  man  vat  leafs  it  of  my 
store  he  not  redeem  it  any  more.  So  dot  detective 
say  he  take  dot  pizikle,  and  ride  it  around  a  plock, 
may  be  two  tree ;  and  I  said  veil,  dot  vas  all  right,  if 
he  pring  it  back  some  more.  He  get  his  lex  on  bott 
sides  fon  der  pizikle,  and  say  if  he  dond't  vos  come 
pack  dot  vos  all  right,  und  I  pring  de  bill  to  het- 
quarters  right  avay,  und  ven  he  go  around  de  corner 
he  say  '  ta-ta,   Dutchy,'  and  by  shimminy  I  vait  all 


day  if  he  gome  pack,  and  my  vife  say  dot  man  vos 
a  dead  beat ;  and  I  dell  her  pull  her  vest  avay,  and 
vipe  off  her  shin,  'cause  I  know  bout  my  own  bees- 
nees.  Dot  detective  not  got  back,  and  it  vos  yester- 
day he  say  to  me  '  ta-ta,  Dutchy.'     How  vos  dot  ?" 

"  Well,  you  have  been  bilked.  It  was  no  detective 
that  took  your  bicycle,  but  some  tramp.  We  are 
not  going  to  arm  the  police  with  bicycles.  We  might 
just  as  well  give  them  hand  cars,  or  ice  wagons. 
We  have  no  detective  that  answers  to  that  descrip- 
tion at  all,  and  you'd  better  go  back  to  the  store,  or  he 
will  come  back  and  steal  your  wife,"  and  the  police- 
man handed  the  bill  back  to  the  German.  He 
looked  down  at  the  floor  a  moment,  and  then  broke 
out : 

"  Veil,  I  told  my  vife  dot  man  vos  a  tam  swindler. 
He  look  like  a  tief.  But  you  vait.  We  got  him  yet. 
Ven  vou  hear  dot  a  man  break  his  lek,  fon  a  pizikle 
that  broke  a  veel  ven  it  go  over  some  stones,  it  vos 
dot  man,  and  you  pull  liim  mit  de  batrol  vagon,  und 
I  come  here  und  kill  him.  Dis  vos  a  nize  country, 
ven  de  tiefs  look  yoost  like  detective,  so  you  can't 
fell  vich  vos  de  one.  I  go  back  und  tell  my  vife  it 
vos  all  right,  and  I  got  my  money.  Vait  till  you  see 
me  fool  my  vife,"  and  the  little  second-hand  man 
went  away  trying  to  look  as  though  he  had  sixty 
dollars  in  his  pocket. 
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COME,  muster,  ye  wheelmen,  and  feast  up  your 
eyes. 
And  revel  where  critics  retreat  in  surprise. 

Where  dry  is  the  cynical  pen  ; 
Come,  see  how  she  graces  her  charming  machine. 
This  vision  of  fairest,  of  sweetest  eighteen. 

The  pet  of  the  tricycling  men. 
Her  cheeks  are  the  clearest — of  rosiest  hue — 
And  blithe  are  her  eyes,  and  bewitchingly  blue. 

Which  modestly  sparkle  with  mirth  ; 
So  sprightly  and  jolly,  so  frank  and  sincere, 
So  gay  and  so  merry,  she'll  ever  appear 

A  gem  of  unlimited  worth. 
If  one  should  assert,  in  a  jocular  way. 
That  tricycling  speed  is  a  meagre  display. 

She'll  put  on  the  prettiest  blush. 
And,  modestly  turning  her  radiant  face, 
She  hints  she  will  show  by  a  five-minutes'  race, 

And  starts  up  the  road  with  a  rush. 


THE  Sherborne. 
uecn  o'  the  Meet." 

She  longs  for  the  day  of  the  tricycling  meet, 
When,  garbed  in  a  costume  so  charmingly  neat. 

She  joins  in  a  pastoral  ride. 
But  what  pleases  her  best  is  to  rise  with  the  sup. 
To  quietly  start  up  the  road  for  a  run. 

Where,  skirting  the  rivulet's  side, — 
She  winds  through  the  wood  on  her  graceful  machine, 
And  journeying  up  to  a  carpet  of  green. 

She  revels  in  emerald  aisles  ; 
Till  when  fully  charmed  with  her  s\'lvan  repose, 
Returning  she  pilfers  the  blush  from  the  rose. 

To  mingle  with  sweetest  of  smiles. 
Aha  !  pi'etty  maiden,  I  cannot  but  say 
Your  tresses  so  silken,  eyes  always  so  gay, 

And  coyness  which  none  can  dislike, 
Compel  me  to  think  'twould  be  jolly  to  ride 
With  such  a  fair  partner  as  you  at  one's  side, 

And  tour  on  Life's  sociable  trike! 
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WE  presume  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
avoid  points  cropping  up  in  the  wheel  world 
on  which  men  will  from  time  to  time  differ, 
and  into  the  discussions  on  which  they  will  import 
a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  personal  element. 
This  being  so  we  can  only  express  our  regret  that 
such  should  be  the  case,  and  to  congratulate  Lord 
Bury  that  hitherto  he  has  escaped  scot  free  from 
the  usual  personal  style  of  criticism  which,  in  the 
past,  has  too  frequently  prevailed  in  the  wheel  press. 
When  we  remember  that  the  most  gifted  master  of 
composition  who  ever  took  up  pen  on  bicyclin'g- 
matters — we  allude  to  Mr.  Gerard  F.  Cobb,  M.A., 
Bursar  of  Triu.  Coll.,  Camb. — retired  from  active 
participation  in  wheel  politics  solely  because  he  felt 
that  his  social  position  did  not  permit  him  to  lay 
himself  open  to  the  personally  ferocious  style  of 
attack  which  was  at  his  time  common  in  a  then 
powerfully  written  paper,  we  do  not  think  we  have 
said  too  much.  That  Lord  Bury  has  recently  taken 
an  active  interest  in  wheel  matters  is,  no  doubt,  a 
matter  for  congratulation  by  many,  and,  as  we  say, 
we  fancy  his  lordship  may  congratulate  himself  on 
the  fact  that  the  tricycling  paper  which  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  views  of  the  body  with  which  his  lord- 
ship has  allied  himself  is  at  the  present  moment 
conducted  on  a  basis  which  is,  at  least,  opposed  to 
personalities ;  whilst  The  Cyclist,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  judiciously  edited  paper  wheel- 
dom  has  ever  seen,  like  the  porcupine,  never  attacks 
unless  first  assaulted,  when  its  quills  strike  deeply 
enough,  as  probably  some  Hampstead  men  will 
admit.  As  all  our  readers  know,  since  1878  the 
■'-Bicycle  Union  has  been  in  existence.  Its  formation 
was  most  peculiarly  carried  out.  Several  attempts 
having  failed  because  of  the  jealousy  then  existing 
on  the  part  of  two  London  clubs  against  a  third,  it 
was 'arranged  that  a  member  from  each  should  meet 
by  chance — chance  carefully  pre-arranged — in  Fleet 
Street  ;  then  adjourn  to  Anderton's  for  a  drink, 
and — like  the  gentleman  in  Dickens's  story  who  took 
his  intended  "  best  man"  out  for  a  walk  one  morning 
before  breakfast,  and  then  said  suddenly,  "  Here's 
a  church,"  and  subsequently,  "  let's  go  in,"  and 
"  here's  Miss  So-and-so,  I'll  marry  her" — some  one  of 
the  imbibing  cyclers  was  to  cry,  "  Let's  form  a 
Union."  Absurd  as  it  reads  now,  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  Bicycle  Union,  and  despite  the  most  rabid 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  then  leading  paper,  it 
succeeded  and  thrived.  That,  like  the  wicked  man, 
it  left  undone  those  things  which  it  ought  to  have 
done,  and  vice  versa,  cannot  be  denied,  but,  on  the 
*Now  the  National  Cyclists'  Union. 


contrary,  it  did  a  vast  amount  of  good.  Moreover, 
it  claimed  for  bicycling — tricycling  was  not  then 
thought  of  as  in  any  way  an  imposing  affair — a  dis- 
tinct standing,  and  successfully  resisted  any  amalga- 
mation with  an  association,  formed  about  that  time, 
for  governing  general  athletics.  It  claimed  its  right 
to  stand  alone,  and  to  have  its  own  amateur  defini- 
tion and  its  own  championships.  It  succeeded,  as 
we  have  said,  and  now  it  denies  a  similar  right  to  the 
tricyclists.  It  is  true  that  shortly  afterwards  the 
amateur  definition  framed  by  the  bicyclists,  and 
which  practically  did  away  with  the  "'gentleman 
amateur,"  was  followed  by  the  Athletic  Association 
referred  to,  but  there  was  no  compulsion,  no 
terrible  personal  articles,  no  packed  meetings,  no 
earwiggings.  Had  the  athletic  men  not  given  in, 
however,  the  B.U.  would  have  been  placed  in  a 
difficulty,  as,  according  to  the  gentleman  amateur 
definition,  most  of  their  men  would  have  been  dis- 
qualified trom  competing  at  general  athletic  gather- 
ings where  the  g.a.  definition  was  in  vogue.  Example, 
however,  not  force,  shed  its  genial  ray  ;  and  that 
difficulty  was  removed.  After  steadily  clearing  the 
Augean  Stable  in  racing  matters,  and  spending 
hours  over  discussions  as  to  whether  A.  and  B.  or 
C.  had  or  had  not  misbehaved  at  some  obscure 
country  race  meeting  (which  discussions,  however, 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  certain  very  young — 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  able — men  to  air  their 
eloquence  in  public),  a  really  important  event 
occurred  in  wheel  circles,  no  less  than  the  first 
attempt  at  legislation  by  Parliament  in  connection 
with  bicycling.  Did  the  defence  originate  from  the 
Bicycle  Union  ?  Certainly  not.  It  was  the  bicy- 
cling press  that  opened  the  ball.  On  the  6th  July, 
1878,  the  then  editor  of  one  of  the  weekly  wheel 
papers  wrote  as  follows  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  M.P. 
for  Chelsea  : — "Sir, — In  my  joint  capacity  as  editor 
of  the  principal  paper  devoted  to  the  sport  of  bicy- 
cling and  that  of  one  of  your  constituents  in  the 
borough  of  Chelsea,  I  presume  to  address  you  on 
the  subject  of  Sir  George  Jenkinson's  proposed 
amendment  in  clause  20,  page  9,  of  the  Highways 
Bill  of  this  Session,  which,  I  see  by  the  votes  of  last 
night,  is  to  be  again  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  next  Tuesday,  the  gth  instant.  To  that 
clause  compelling  the  use  of  a  bell  in  crowded 
thoroughfares  no  bicyclist  objects,  but  to  compel 
the  use  of  a  whistle  as  well  is,  we  think,  irksome 
and  unnecessary.  To  Sir  George's  further  amend- 
ment that  bicycles  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  ridden 
on  footpaths  all  right-minded -riders  agree,  and  also, 
that  no  races  should  be  held  on  the  public  high- 
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road,  but  the  clause,  as  it  stands,  would  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  anyone  trying  how  fast  he 
could  travel  from,  say,  Bath  to  London — rather  a 
restriction  to  the  free  use  of  the  highway.  Surely 
the  public  would  be  protected  by  inserting  the  words 
'so  as  to  endanger  or  be  an  annoyance  to  the  public,' 
after  the  word  '  otherwise.'  I  venture  to  give,  on  the 
other  side,  a  proposed  amendment  of  Sir  George 
Jenkinson's  proposal,  and  to  respectfully  request 
you  in  the  interests  of  a  large  body  of  athletic, 
young,  and  middle-aged  Englishmen,  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  modification  suggested.  (Signed) 
Charles  W.  Nairn,  Editor  5.7.  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  &c." — Sir  Charles  at  once  replied  most 
courteously,  and  on  the  loth  July  successfully 
opposed  the  propositions  of  Sir  George  Jenkinson. 
By  the  same  post  Mr.  Nairn  had  written  to  Mr.  C. 
R.  Hutchings  (now  of  Bournemouth,  but  then 
solicitor  to  the  Bicycle  Union),  and  this  was  the  first 
action  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  now  well-known 
Highways  Amendment  Act,  1878,  so  far  as  the  wheel 
world  was  concerned.  The  action  of  the  editor  re- 
ferred to  was  very  gracefully  acknowledged  in  a 
letter  to  a  contemporary  by  Mr.  Hutchings.  It  was 
as  follows  : — 

"  The  Highways  Bill. 
"  Thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Jackson,  Q.C.,  member  for 
Coventry,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  bicyclists  are  not 
to  be  subjected  to  the  ill-considered  regulations  pro- 
posed by  Sir  George  Jenkinson,  nor  are  they  to  be 
altogether  at  the  mercy  of  local  authorities.  .  .  . 
In  this  emergency,  xi'h:n  time  was  everything,  Mr. 
Nairn's  early  information  and  Mr.  Salaman's  ready 
counsel  were  of  the  greatest  service  to  me,  and  de- 
serve the  best  thanks  of  the  Union  and  all  bicyclists. 
(Signed)  C.  R.  Hutchings,  Solicitor  to  the  Bicycle 
Union." — Mr.  Salaman,  at  the  time  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Hutchings,  was  chairman  of  the  Coventry 
Machinists'  Co.,  and  at  once,  on  being  appealed  to, 
worked  most  energetically  and  gained  the  assistance 
of  Sir  H.  M.  Jackson,  Q  C,  M.P.  He  was,  of 
course,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hutchings,  on  behalf  of  the 
Union,  but  we  think  it  only  right  that  the  two 
gentlemen  referred  to,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
Union,  should  have  every  credit — one  for  originating 
and  the  other  for  taking  action  just  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  thus  preventing  what  would  have  been 
most  irksome,  and  practically  irretrievable,  restric- 
tions on  cycling.  Thus  we  have  shown  that  the 
Bicycle  Union,  though  undoubtedly  of  great  use  to 
bicycling  and  particularly  bicycle  racing,  was  not 
immaculate,  and  had,  indeed,  at  the  most  critical 
moment  for  wheelmen  to  be  put  in  action  by  ex- 
traneous aids.  In  the  year  1880  tricycling  had  be- 
come such  a  rising  pastin.c  that  unity  in  its  ranks 
was  felt  to  be  desirable,  and  at  the   instanc-c  of  Mr. 


1!  jverton  Redwood — a  gentleman  who,  we  fancy,  has 
mainly  withdrawn  from  active  wheel  politics  in  con- 
sequence of  the  objectionable  personal  style  of 
criticism  in  vogue  in  some  quarters — took  steps  for 
calling  a  meeting  of  the  Finchley  and  London  Tri- 
cycle Clubs.  The  result  was  the  Tricycle  Association, 
which  was  formed  with  a  Council  of  purely 
tricycling  members,  if  we  except  the  London  editor 
of  The  Cyclist.  Everything  went  smoothly,  and 
at  their  road  ride  in  November,  1880,  was 
brought  out  for  the  first  time  the  "  Humber," 
(jne  of,  if  not  the  fastest  tricycles  now  in  use.  The 
race  had,  however,  this  counterbalancing  result, 
which  was  not  so  satisfactory,  viz.,  it  introduced 
Mr.  G.  Lacy  HiHier  to  tricychng  work,  and  eventu- 
ated in  his  joining  the  Executive  Council  of  the  T.A. 
No  sooner  was  he  there  than  he  set  to  work — being 
bicycle  champion,  in  fact,  in  more  ways  than  one— to 
break  up  the  happy  family,  and  hand  over  the  un- 
fortunate, staid  and  confiding  three-wheelers,  tied 
hand  and  foot,  to  the  Bicycle  Union.  "  Uncon- 
ditional surrender  "  was  their  fate.  Away  went  the 
road  ride — i.e.,  officially — which  has  admittedly  done 
more  to  improve  tricycles  than  anything  else.  Again, 
although  tricyclists,  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the 
pastime,  were  elected  on  the  new  Executive,  they 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  waste  their  evenings 
listening  to  the  eloquence  of  a  Maddox,  a  Lowe,  a 
M'Candlish,  or  a  Kennedy-Child.  They  wanted  to 
advance  and  improve  their  particular  pastime,  not 
to  talk ;  and  yet,  instead  of  being  able  to  do  that, 
they  found  everything  likely  to  effect  such  object 
taken  away  from  them  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of 
youngsters,  who,  no  doubt,  took  a  delight  in  sitting 
on  tlie  "  old  geysers  "  of  the  tricycling  persuasion. 
What  could  the  tricyclists  care  about  bicycle  handi- 
caps,   bicycle    championships,    doubtful    amateurs, 

Then  the  B.U.  had  their  dignity  to  maintain  :  they 
were  in  communication  with  the  Home  Secretai'y 
and  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  they  could 
not  lend  their  sanction  to  an  "  illegal  road  ride," 
and  they  saw  no  object  in  meets.  Thus  hopelessly 
were  the  tricyclists — who  were  too  old  to  race,  or  to 
care  to  try — knocked  out  of  it,  and  another  source  of 
honours  provided  for  youthful  bicyclists  in  the  way 
of  path  tricycle  championships.  "  We  can  lick  'em 
at  their  own  blooming  game,"  we  heard  a  bicyclist 
say  as  a  tricycling  honour  fell  to  a  bicyclist,  and  this 
remark  very  fairly  represents  the  general  spirit  of 
the  feeling  of  bicyclists  towards  tricyclists.  Nature 
will  be  nature,  and,  although  there  is  no  rule  without 
an  exception,  20  and  40  do  not  mix  well  together. 
Forty  can  see  why,  but  20  cannot  until  it  reaches  40. 
It  redounds,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  tiie  credit  of  the 
nicycU:    I'niun    that    Ihiy   were   and    are   extremely 
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punctilious  not  to  do  anything  which  might  be  con- 
strued into  an  illegal  act,  but  when  the  j^outhful 
senators  of  the  Bicycle  Union  gain  worldly  ex- 
perience they  will  know  that  laws  are  made  to 
prevent  nuisances,  not  to  hamper  individuals ;  and 
that  the  first  lesson  one  has  to  learn  in  ruling  is  not 
to  draw  the  line  too  tight, — a  political  mistake  foreign 
nations  always  make.  When  road  rides  become 
nuisances,  then  is  the  time  to  stop  them  ;  when  men 
cease  to  care  about  attending  meets,  then  is  the  time 
to  give  them  up.  At  the  start  of  the  recent  24  hours' 
ride  of  the  London  Tricycle  Club,  and  which  took 
place  at  midnight,  13  miles  from  London,  on  a  wide 
country  road,  an  ardent  adherent  of  the  N.C.U.  said 
to  more  than  one  of  the  men  present,  "  Supposing 
the  Brighton  coach  were  to  come  along?"  He  might 
just  as  well  have  asked,  "  Supposing  the  moon  were 
made  of  green  cream  cheese,  should  I  have  colic 
by  looking  at  it  ?"  Circumstances  govern  cases, 
and  it  was  absurd  to  even  suggest  that  at  midnight 
the  Brighton  coach,  which  passed  at  6  p.m.  on 
another  road  some  miles  away,  could  possibly  have 
its  comfort  or  safety  interfered  with  by  the  L.T.C. 
starters.  This,  however,  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
absurd  and  exaggerated  arguments  used  against 
tricyclists  and  their  ways  by  bicyclists  in  wolfs 
clothing.  Why  cannot  the  ardent  advocates  of  the 
"one  fold  and  one  shepherd  "  principle  remember 
that  when  the  B.U.  started,  the  Athletic  Association 
did  not  seek  to  drive  them  iiolois  vohtis  into  their 
clutches  ?  Bicyclists  wanted  and  obtained  freedom. 
Surely,  if  tricyclists  wish  to  be  equally  independent, 
it  is  only  a  common  act  of  justice  to  allow  them  at 
least  to  try  to  be  so,  without  seeking  to  upset  their 
endeavours  by  the  aid  of  back-stair  influence  and 
personal  ridicule.  "This  is  a  free  country,"  is  an 
Englishman's  proudest  boast.  Why  should  English 
bicyclists,  theiefore,  seek  by  any  means  except  that 
of  sound,  patient,  calm,  and  gentlemanly  argument 
to  prevent  what  they  term  their  brother  wheelmen 
associating  together  for  their  mutual  advantage,  or 
what  they  think  is  their  advantage  ?  Why  should  the 
Tricj'cle  Union  be  begrudged  by  certain  bicyclists 
an  existence,  while  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club,  for 
instance,  is  not  a  component  part  of  the  National 
Cyclists'  Union  ?  It  surely  cannot  be  that  they  are 
afraid  of  rivalry.  Rather  let  them  look  upon  the 
other  Union  as  healthy  competition.  There  are  so 
many  points  apart  from  the  20  and  40  theory  we 
before  named,  where  tricyclists  are  hampered  by 
associating  with  bicyclists.  Notably  the  Parks 
question.  Surely,  bicyclists  would  not  say,  "Because 
I  can't  get  in  with  my  bicycle  I'll  stop  you  from 
doing  so  with  your  tricycle  "  ?  Again,  the  road  ride 
question  is  one  in  point.  What  is  a  nuisance  at  17 
miles  an  hour  is  not  so  at   iz.     What  can  be  pulled 


up  and  stopped  at  will  cannot  be  compared,  from  an 
obstructive  point  of  view,  with  that  which  can  only 
be  kept  on  end  with  a  clear  course.  Again,  in  any 
road  contest,  owing  to  the  number  of  mature  men 
who  represent  bona  Jide  tricycling,  the  number  avail- 
able for  racing  purposes  is  very  limited  ;  indeed,  the 
majority  of  tricycle  racers  are  bicyclists  who  take  to 
the  three-wheeler  either  for  profit  or  pleasure.  No 
bells  or  lamps  are  required  on  tricycles,  while  both 
are  compulsory  on  bicycles.  In  reality,  beyond  the 
fact  that  both  machines  are  driven  by  the  feet  and 
require  decent  roads  for  comfort,  the  two  classes 
seem  as  widely  apart  as  any  other  class  of  wheel 
traffic.  The  situation  therefore  amounts  to  this  : 
The  amalgamation  of  the  B.U.  and  T.A.  having 
taken  place  on  the  basis,  as  we  have  said,  of  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  it  was  not  long  before  the  tricy- 
clists had  had  enough  of  the  new  regime,  and  de- 
termined to  follow  their  own  ways.  Despite  efforts, 
compared  to  which  the  S\--u's's  denunciation  of  the 
B.U.  in  1878  effectually  pales,  the  Tricycle  Unionhas 
been  formed  ;  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  One 
of  its  first  joint  hon.  sees,  was  Mr.  Hillier.  We  do  not 
propose  to  probe  his  reasons  for  becoming  an  officer 
in  an  association  he  had  bitterly  assailed  before  he 
joined  it,  and  has  done  since  he  left  it,  but  we  merely 
state  a  fact.  Next  we  have  Lord  Bury.  It  was 
first  of  all  stated  i:i  The  Tricyclist  that  he  had  refused, 
or  would  refuse,  to  accept  the  presidency  or  chair- 
manship ;  and  then  appeared  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  heliad  accepted  office,  but  on  the  under- 
standnig  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  resign  if  he  failed 
to  bring  about  the  formation,  bj'  amalgamation  or 
otherwise,  of  a  society  embracing  all  the  wheel  in- 
terests in  the  country.  On  or  about  the  gth  of  June, 
1883,  the  Tricycle  Union  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions : — 

1.  That  a  National  Assosiation  of  Cyclists  be  formed  on 

the  model  of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

2.  That  the  rules  which  have  already  been  agreed  upon 

by  the  B.U.,  T.A.,  and  T.U.  shall  be  rules  of  the 
new  association,  subject  to  such  future  alterations  as 
may  be  ai^reei  upon  from  tims  to  time  by  the 
National  Association. 

3.  That  the  existing  associations — B.U.,T.A.,  and  T.U. — 

agree  to  drop  their  distinctive  titles,  and  adopt  one 
indicative  of  the  national  character  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

4.  That  tricyclists  shall  be  duly  and  effectively  repre- 

sented on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Association. 

5.  That  a  distinguished  personage  be  requested  to  become 

president  of  the  National  Association. 
On  the  strength    of  these,  his   Lordship    entered 
into    communication   with   the  B.U. — by   that   time 
called  the  N.C.U. — and  the  bicyclists,  eagerly  snap- 
ping at  the  propositions,  expressed  their  willingness 
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to  take  the  T.U.  undei"  their  wing  as  they,  in  the 
past,  had  taken  the  unfortunate  T.A.  Lord  Bury  at 
once  conchided  that  his  idea  had  been  reahsed,  and 
wrote  to  the  T.U.,  suggesting  the  immediate  transfer 
of  books,  etc.,  to  the  (Bicycle)  Union.  Aghast 
at  what  meant  their  total  extinction,  the  T.U.  Coun- 
cil somewhat  naturally  wanted  to  know  how  propo- 
sition 4  would  work  before  transferring  their  books, 
etc.,  to  the  body  which  under  its  old  name  had 
swallowed  up  the  T.A.  On  this  his  Lordship,  find- 
ing that  the  T.U. — though  ready  to  discuss  pre- 
liminaries^were  not  prepared  to  go  over  to  the 
majority  without  knowing  how  tricychsts  were 
to  be  "  duly  and  effectively  represented"  on 
the  new  body,  severed  himself  from  the  T.U., 
which  now  again  stands  alone.  Every  public  blow 
which    the   Tricycle    Union    receives    and    survives 


strengthens  its  position.  It  is  not  every  man  who 
has  either  the  time,  energy,  or  inclination  to  write 
pages  of  MSS.  to  country  tricycle  clubs  pointing  out 
to  them  the  one  and  only  way  to  happiness  ;  but 
those  who  care  to  peruse  this  article  will,  we  think, 
see  what  they  have  to  choose.  It  is  this  : — Do  they 
think  it  advisable  to  support  the  Bicycle  Union 
under  its  new  title  of  the  National  Cyclists'  Union, 
or  do  they  prefer  to  join  with  men  of  their  own  kind 
exclusively,  and  support  the  Tricycle  Union?  Much 
as  we  should  wish  to  see  one  principle  as  regards 
amateur  law,  pervading  both  classes  of  rider,  we 
think  two  earnest  separate  bodies  better  than  one 
house  divided  against  itself,  the  fate  of  which  is 
certain.  To  conclude  with  a  proverb,  "  Better  is  a 
dinner  of  herbs,  and  contentment  therewith,  than  a 
stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith." 
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Mr.  James  Lennox,  Dumfries  B.C.,  C.C.,  C.T.C. 


MR.  JAMES  LENNOX  early  developed  pre- 
eminence in  athletics.  When  at  the  Royal 
High  School  of  Edinburgh  he  was  well 
known  both  as  a  member  of  the  Cricket 
and  Football  Clubs,  and  as  a  pedestrian.  On  leaving 
school  he  took  to  boating.  Two  years'  experience 
were  sufficient  to  enable  him  in  1875  to  win,  with 
his  brother.  Dr.  LennOx,  R.N.,the  Pair  Oars  Amateur 
Championship  of  the  South  West  of  Scotland.  They 
held  this  challenge  cup  tor  two  seasons.  Mr.  Lennox 
was  appointed  captain  of  the  Nithsdale  Rowing  Club 
in  187S,  and  continued  in  this  position  during  that 
and  the  succeeding  year. 

In  1879,  when  he  began  to  bicycle,  he  did  not 
attempt  any  remarkable  feat,  36  miles  in  one  day 
being  the  greatest  distance  he  covered.  In  June, 
1880,  he  accomplished  his  first  long  ride,  going  from 
Dumfries  to  London.  His  day's  record  for  the  year 
was  120  miles.  In  1881  he  rode  from  John-o'-Groat's 
to  Land's  End  in  12  days.  This  tour  was  simply 
for  pleasure,  and  not  for  record  cutting.  Not  having 
taken  great  precautions  to  guarantee  his  perform- 
ance, the  authenticity  of  his  ride  was  in  some 
quarters  called  in  question.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
rode  from  Dumfries,  via   Longtown,   Hawick,  Edin- 


burgh and  Biggar  to  Crawford,  a  distance  of  175 
miles,  in  ig  hours,  inclusive  of  stoppages.  The  total 
distance  he  covered  on  the  road  this  season  was  a 
little  over  10,300  miles.  Much  of  it  was  done  during 
morning  and  evening  spins.  In  1882  he  rode  from 
Dumfries  to  London,  ^^^  miles,  in  2  days  3  hours, 
and  then  made  a  long  tour  through  the  East  Coast 
of  England.  During  the  year  he  travelled  over 
5,600  miles.  In  the  present  season  (1883)  he  has 
distinguished  himself  by  repeating  his  ride  from 
John-o  -Groat's  to  Land's  End,  and  a  fortnight  after 
his  return  to  Dumfries  by  winning,  with  Mr.  W.  F. 
Sutton,  of  the  London  Scottish  B.C.,  the  sociable 
tricycle  record,  accomplishing  a  distance  of  180 
miles  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Lennox  is  not  a  track  but  a  road  rider.  His 
strength,  endurance,  and  recuperative  power,  and 
not  his  speed  or  racing  qualities,  are  his  distinctive 
characteristics,  and  benefit  him  more  for  achieving 
long  distance  i^ecords  than  for  short  bursts.  The 
capability  of  riding  long,  loose,  and  steep  hills  is 
also  one  of  his  peculiar  fortes.  In  addition  to  these 
advantages  he  possesses  a  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  roads  in  Scotland,  and  has  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  those  in  England. 


HOW  THE  WHEEL  WORLD   WAGS. 


The  month  which  is  coniinonly  reputed  to  liave 
derived  its  baptismal  appellation  from  the  Emperor 
who  "conquered  Gaul,"  has  brought  with  it  an 
abundance  of  bright  sunny  touring  weather,  and  the 
demand  for  road  maps  has  only  been  equalled  by 
that  for  the  latest  edition  of  the  C.T.C.  Handbook — 
a  compilation  the  merits  whereof  passeth  praise. 
The  natural  result  is  seen  in  the  bronzed  com- 
plexions of  the  men  one  meets,  the  extreme  sparse- 
ness  of  attendances  at  the  hebdomadal  crawls 
denominated  club-runs,  and  the  revival  of  prosperity 
amongst  provincial  publicans  and  bucolic  black- 
smiths. Shrewd  speculators  on  the  Stock'  Exchange 
have  purchased  railway  shares  in  the  expectation  of 
a  speedy  rise  consequent  upon  the  swollen  receipts 
from  broken-down  cyclists,  and  the  telegraph  de- 
partment is  contemplating  a  rise  in  the  salaries  of 
such  of  its  clerks  as  display  proficiency  in  trans- 
mitting the  figures  indicating  mileage  and  time  of 
riders  in  long-distance  races  on  the  road.  (Ahem  ! 
One  has  to  exaggerate,  now-a-days,  to  say  anything 
original  anent  passing  events. 


Foremost  in  permanent,  as  well  as  in  passing, 
interest,  are  the  two  competitions  which  have  beeu 
held  to  test  riders'  endurance  and  machmes'  capa- 
bilities, both  of  which  may  be  considered  as 
eminently  successful.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
the  actual  distances  covered  by  the  winners  of  the 
races  on  "  Facile  "  safety  bicycles  and  on  tricycles, 
respectively,  would  not  be  a  criterion,  but  when 
circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  the  relative  merits  of  the  machines,  it 
becomes  an  almost  invidious  task  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction, the  performances  being  so  nearly  equal. 
Analysed  carefully,  it  will  be  found  that  the  "P""acile" 
bicycle,  small  though  its  wheel  is,  ranks  only  one 
peg  below  the  tricycle,  geared  to  whatever  propor- 
tion it  may  be,  for  long  distances.  The  distances 
covered  in  each  case  are  also  so  great  that — when 
the  age  of  the  men  and  the  indifference  of  the  route 
are  taken  into  consideration — it  is  a  moot  pomt 
whether  the  ordinary  bicycle  is  at  ail  superior  to  the 
tricycle  or  the  "  Facile,"  for  these  protracted 
journeys.  This  being  proved  by  the  facts,  little 
wonder  need  exist  that  the  immensely  greater  com- 
.fort  and  safety  of  the  tricycle  are  so  rapidly  leading 
young  and  athletic,  as  well  as  old  and  sedate,  men 
to  forswear  the  vehicle  which  the  present  writer  has 
the  credit  of  christening  the  "  narrow-gauger." 

June  the  twenty-third  was  the  day  fixed  tor  the 
second  competition  on  "  Facile  "  bicycles ;  and,  as  in 


the  case  of  the  original  contest,  an  unknown  man 
was  the  winner.  Mr.  Adams,  a  member  of  the 
Facile  B.C. — who  is  what  the  "  Benevolent  Auto- 
crat "  party  would  term  a  "  bonyfied  Faciiist,"  inas- 
much as  he  has  never  ridden  any  other  machine — 
succeeded  in  covering  a  stretch  of  road  measuring 
but  a  furlong  short  of  221  miles.  The  winner  of  the 
second  prize  was,  like  last  year's  first-prizeman,  a 
comparative  novice  at  the  "  Facile,"  but  a  good  pro- 
vincial bicycling  racer,  and  he  covered  219  miles  in 
the  24  hours. 

Of  far  more  widespread  and  diversified  iuterest 
was  the  event  which  took  place  just  a  fortnight  later, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  an  all-day  ride  was  arranged 
by  the  London  T.C.,  for  a  prize-cup  and  distance 
medals.  A  less  favourable  route  than  that  traversed 
by  the  Facilists  was  selected  for  this  trial ;  and  the 
winner,  Mr.  T.  R.  Marriott,  of  Nottingham,  rode 
2i8f  miles  in  the  day,  three  other  competitors  cover- 
ing upwards  of  200  miles.  Five  more  completed  175 
miles ;  twenty-one  others  gained  medals  for  150 
miles  ;  another  sixteen  qualified  for  125  miles 
medals  ;  and  five  were  content  to  score  100  miles 
for  bronze  medals. 

After  the  numerous  "  bests"  recorded  last  month, 
supplemented  by  the  two  unequalled  long-distance 
records  above  described,  readers  will  begin  to  think 
that  our  superlative  riders  have  given  us  a  plethora 
of  nine-days' wonders.  But  there  is  more  in  store, 
Lowndes  having  beaten  his  own  records  from  one 
mile  up  to  ten  miles,  at  Surbiton,  so  that  the  top  of 
the  triking  tree  is  now  occupied  by  these  figures  :  One 
mile,  3m.  5s.  ;  two  miles,  6m.  27s.;  three  miles,  gm. 
45s.;  four  miles,  13m.  3s.;  five  miles,  i6m.  19s.;  six 
miles,  19m.  35s. ;  seven  miles,  22m.  54s.;  eight  miles, 
26m.  gs.  ;  nine  miles,  29m.  23s. ;  and  ten  miles,  32m. 
33i?s.  These  times  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
bicyclists  who  are  wont  to  scorn  the  "  slow  "  pace 
of  the  three-wheeler. 


Getting  a  bit  further  on,  still  on  the  cinder  path, 
our  tricycle  records  have  been  lowered  by  Lowndes 
at  twenty  miles,  ni  ih.  5m.  24s. ;  25  miles,  ih.  36m. 
3s. ;  and  50  miles,  3h.  i8m.  27s.  Nixon  then  holds 
records  for  all  distances  from  55  up  to  100  miles — 
7h.  23m.  5o§s. ! 

After  all  these  it  will  seem  tame  to  hear  that  the  only 
bicycling  record  which  has  been  beaten  on  the  path 
is  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  Mi'.  Thonvpson  having 
ridden  that  distance  in  two-fifths  of  a  second  faster 
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time  than  Cortis  did.  On  the  road,  however,  the 
honour  of  the  tall  narrow- ganger  has  been  worthily 
upheld  by  Mr.  Lennox  (whose  wonderful  ride  from 
John-o'-Grbat's  to  Land's  End  in  a  little  over  nine 
days  is  to  be  described  in  the  present  issue  of  this 
magazine),  and  by  two  members  of  the  Stanhope 
B.C.,  who  covered  250  miles  within  28  hours. 

The  National  Cyclists'  Union  cannot  be  felicitated 
upon  the  result  of  its  five  miles  amateur  champion- 
ship, the  winner  being  a  "  dark-'un"  of  such  pro- 
nounced type  as  to  be  heartily  hooted  by  his  own 
townsmen  upon  achieving  his  victory.  With  this 
exception  the  championship  races  up  to  now  have 
given  general  satisfaction,  Gaskell  having  deservedly 
won  the  mile  bicycle  race,  and  Liles  placing  both  the 
tricycle  events  to  his  credit. 

The  Tricycle  Union  is  achieving  for  itself  an  unenvi- 
able notoriety,  and  threatens  to  become  to  the  wheel 
world  what  Turkey  is  to  the  diplomatists  of  Europe. 
Tile  Eastern  Question  was  never  more  involved  and 
inexplicable  than  is  the  mysterious  question  of  the 
T.U.  The  more  one  studies  the  manifestoes  of  this 
singular  association  the  more  one  is  tempted  to 
parody  the  words  of  the  humourist  by  writing  to  a 
mutual  friend  enquiring  wliether  he  can  make  the 
T.U.  out,  "  or  whether  Johnny  is  off  his  chump." 
Abdul  Aziz's  repudiation  of  his  debts  is  now  eclipsed 
by  the  T.U.  repudiating  its  own  minutes,  and  making 
itself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  cycling  community 
by  such  preposterous  behaviour  as  to  lead  Lord 
Bury,  its  own  chairman,  to  designate  the  members 
of  the  Executive  "  gentlemen  who  are  probably  not 
much  acquainted  witli  the  way  of  conducting  public 
business,"  and  to  require  his  name  to  be  omitted 
from  the  circulars  begging  for  shillings,  which  have 
been  so  profusely  distributed  of  late.  Abdul  Aziz 
was  reported  to  have  ended  his  troubles  by  means  ot 
opening  a  vein  with  a  pair  of  (A)  "zizzors;"  and 
after  the  latest  development  of  Tricycle  Union 
lunacy  we  may  expect  to  hear  no  more  of  the 
benevolently  autocratic  league  which  has  so  effec- 
tively cut  its  own  throat. 

Some  useful  additions  to  our  clubs  are  the  Not- 
tingham T.C.,  West  London  T.C.,  and  York  T.C. 
The  Blenheim  T.C.  is  one  of  those  which  are  "  not 
wanted,"  being  formed  in  a  district  already  occupied 
by  two  other  tricycling  clubs  ;  and  the  Liverpool 
Buglers  is  a  club  formed  solely  of  cyclists  who  as- 
pire to  attain  proficiency  in  tootling  their  horns. 

When  Geordie  Waller  built  a  racing  path  at 
Byker,  folks  naturally  remarked  upon  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  name  ;  and  when  one  of  the  habitues 


uf  that  track  was  known  to  be  named  Tyre,  the 
mirth  of  the  race-goers  was  only  surpassed  by  the 
amount  of  cachinnation  ensuing  upon  the  discovery 
that  one  of  the  L.T.C.  i^oad  racers  rejoiced  in  the 
apposite  patronymic  of  Bytheway.  But  it  is  re- 
served, presumably  to  afford  a  test  of  the  surgical- 
operation  tradit'on,  for  the  canny  folk  of  Aberdeen 
to  be  regaled  with  the  standing  witticism  of  a  new 
path  being  laid  down  at  Hadagain  !  Not  until  the 
Airberdeenites  have  dropped  the  hard  -  earned 
sheckel  over  their  fancied  rider,  or  until  saxpence 
has  gone  bang  into  the  satchel  of  the  welsher,  will 
the  full  significance  of  the  name  be  appreciated 
ayant  the  Tweed. 

Deep  indignation  is  rife  amongst  the  cyclists  who 
attended  the  course  of  lectures  under  the  espionage 
of  the  St.  John's  Ambulance  Association,  because 
the  spectators  dared  to  give  vent  to  "  audible 
smiles"  when  the  wheelmen  went  up  to  receive  their 
prize-medals  for  expertness  in  the  use  of  court- 
plaister,  lint,  and  tourniquet.  Yet  there  seems  to 
exist  some  irresistible  and  unaccountable  inclination 
to  laugh  whenever  you  hear  of  a  bicyclist  having 
gone  a  "  cropper,"  and  even  whrn  you  meet  one 
with  a  rubicund  gash  in  his  nasal  organ,  the  spirit 
usually  moves  you  to  stuff  your  mouchoir  into  your 
mouth  to  avoid  hurting  the  damaged  one's  feelings. 
I  commend  the  matter  to  students  of  psychology  as 
an  interesting  object  of  research. 

The  cycler  who  has  been  thrown,  or  whose  cycle 
has  broken  down  at  some  awkward  juncture,  is 
prone  to  give  vent  to  unparliamentary  verbiage  ;  and 
the  unoffending  inanimate  object  of  his  obloquy  is 
not  unfrequently  termed  '•  that  infernal  machine." 
Recently,  the  Fenian  scare  resulted  in  a  pair  of 
harmless  plated  rat-trap  treadles,  accidentally  left 
in  a  railway  train,  being  mistaken  for  an  explosive 
apparatus  by  the  apprehensive  porters  ;  and  a  re- 
port that  another  infernal  machine  had  been  dis- 
covered, secreted  in  the  shop  recently  occupied  by 
the  Fenian,  Whitehead,  at  "  Brum,"  turned  out  to 
have  no  other  foundation  than  the  presence  of  a 
rudely-constructed  model  of  an  invention  for  some 
part  of  a  tricycle.  But  reporters  must  work,  and 
editors  prig,  though  scares  be  frequent  and  goose- 
gogs  big,  and  the  great  sea-serpent  growing. 

A  little  ripple  of  excitement  has  been  created  by 
the  announcement  of  a  sociable  handicap  at  the 
sports  of  the  Eastbourne  B.C.,  ladies  being  particu- 
larly invited  to  compete.  Whether  any  of  the  fair 
sex  will  have  braved  the  terrors  of  Grundyan  wrath 
by  the  time  this  appears  in  print,  I  dinna  ken,  but 
it  would    seem  that  there  ought  to  be  no  greater 
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obstacle  to  their  riding  their  tricycles  round  these 
rural  tracks  for  prizes  than  there  is  to  their  compe- 
ting in  croquet  and  lawn  tennis  matches.  Who  will 
be  leader  ? 

This  reminds  me  that  two  of  the  weaker  sex  have 
been  showing  the  possibilities  of  their  single  tri- 
cycles by  covering  upwards  of  a  "century  "in  the 
day.  Mrs.  Mason,  of  Liverpool,  rode  102  miles, 
and  Miss  J.  Choice,  of  the  S.L.T.C.,  rode  114  miles, 
respectively,  thus  showing  us  that  it  is  not  only  the 
men  who  have  pluck  and  skill  to  treadle  their 
machines  over  long  journeys. 

The  path  of  the  inventor  is  seldom  strewn  with 
thornless  roses,  and  he  who  takes  out  a  patent  for 
anything  really  good  is  pretty  sure  to  discover  that 
somebody  has — or  claims  to  have — invented  exactly 
the  same  thing  before  him.  Bown's  bearings  are  so 
widely  known  and  appreciated,  and  have  for  so 
many  years  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  cyclists'  patron- 
age, that  it  comes  as  a  starker  to  be  told  that  they 
are  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  Quality  Court, 
the  same  thing  having  been  used  by  H umber  before 
the  "/Eolus"  patent  was  taken  out.  Such  is  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancer}-,  against  which 
Mr.  Bown  is  to  appeal. 

There  is  a  song  w-hich  bids  us  "  be  sure  30U  put 
the  brake  on  w-hen  you're  going  down  the  hill ;"  and 
had  that  wholesome  maxim  been  duly  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  one  Watkins,  he  would  not  have 
been  at  present  in  durance  vile  awaiting  his  trial  for 
manslaughter.  His  brakeless  bicycle  having  knocked 
down  and  killed  an  old  basket-maker,  Watkins  is 
suffering  from  the  result  ot  the  magisterial  opinion 
that  the  coroner's  jury  did  wrongly  in  returning  a 
verdict  of  "accidental  death."     The  publishers  of 


the  song  mentioned  ought  to  do  a  roaring  trade  in 
copies,  at  Newport  (Mon.)  ;  and  also  at  Holywell, 
where  a  party  of  fifteen  bicyclists  went  to  smash, 
through  flying  a  hill  on  which  a  small  space  was 
occupied  by  a  tricycle. 

Another  law  case  of  interest  is  that  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Halifax  Ti'icycle  Club,  who  were  sum- 
moned and  fined  for  not  having  lamps  alight  on 
their  tricycles,  the  Bench  holding  that  tri's  "  were 
bicycles  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  empower- 
ing local  authorities  to  regulate  the  latter. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Stanley  B.C.  in  undertaking 
the  annual  exhibitions  of  cj'cles  has  often  been 
favourably  mentioned,  but  it  is  reserved  for  a  Trans- 
atlantic club — the  Springfield  B.C. — to  utterly  put 
the  Stanley  Show  spec,  in  the  shade  by  the  magni- 
tude of  its  programme  for  a  three  days'  camp,  meet 
and  tournament,  in  September.  Six  thousand  dollars 
in  prizes  indicates  the  character  of  the  I'acing  part 
of  the  programme,  to  which  a  HaiTogate  Meet  and 
a  miniature  Stanley  Show  are  to  be  added  ;  and 
"  other  attractions  too  numerous  to  mention"  will 
lead  to  a  big  boom  in  cycling  in  the  States. 

Tourists  may  rejoice  that  the  parcels  post  will  now 
enable  them  to  send  their  impedimenta  about  from 
place  to  place  with  expedition  and  economy,  such 
of  us  as  are  content  to  realise  the  truth  of  Gold- 
smith's remark  that  man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
having  an  opportunity  to  save  ourselves  even  the 
triflmg  trouble  of  carrying  our  own  "  spare  shirt  and 
pocket  handkerchief."  Men  of  the  wheel  world  have 
also  a  convenient  method  of  forwarding  such  odds 
and  ends  in  the  way  of  curiosities  and  articles  of 
vertu  as  they  may  meet  with  in  their  travels,  • 
addressed  very  legibly  to  "  A,xis.  " 
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PoRTARLiNGTON  B.C. — The  following  are  the 
officers  and  committee  of  this  new  club  : — R.  H. 
Falkiner,  captain;  A.  M'Cormack,  vice-captain  ;  J.  D. 
Wright,  hon.  sec. ;  C.  D.  Flood,  hon.  treasurer ; 
committee,  Messrs.  Falkiner,  McCormack,  Small- 
man,  Flood,  Tierney,  and  Nagle. 

Fifty  Miles  Road  Championship. — F.  J.  Levis, 
of  the  Cork  B.C.,  has  accomplished  a  feat  never 
before  done  in  Ireland,  b}'  winning  all  the  Irish 
Championships  for  the  one  year.  Better  time  was 
expected  for  the  fifty  miles,  as  this  year  it  was  run 
over  a  new  course,  and  one  that  is  vastly  superior 
to  its  predecessors,  on  account  of  the  entire  absence 


of    hills.      The   following    is    a    list    of    the    Irish 
champions  for  50  miles  : — 

H.         M.        S. 

1S77. — A.  Spring,  Irish  Champion  B.C.  3  37     o 

1878.— H.  Law,  Northern  (Belfast)  B.C.  3  38     o 

1879. — F.  W.  Knox,  Dublin  Univ.  B.C.  3  34  35 

1880. — A.  M.Toomey,  Irish  Champ.  B.C.  3  57  30 

1881.— R.Hassard,Dub.  Univ.&I.C.B.C.  3  47   15 

1882. — W.  M.  Woodside,  Coleraine 4  14  20 

1883. — F.  J.  Levis,  Cork  B.C 3  48  15 

Waterford  B.C. — The  annual  race  meeting  of 
this  club  was  held  in  the  People's  Park.  The  track 
was  a  circular  footpath,  which,  judging  from  the 
times  recorded,  must  be  Ai  for  bicycle  races.     The 
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meeting  was  a  thorough  success  in  every  particular. 
The  times  given  appear  to  me  very  inconsistent. 
For  instance,  in  the  one  mile  the  two  heats  were 
run  in  the  respective  times  of  3m.  5s.  and  3m.  is., 
while  the  final,  which  is  generally  the  fastest,  took 
3m.  30S.  Again,  the  two  heats  of  the  three  miles 
were  run  in  lom.  5s.  each,  vhile  the  final  occupied 
lom.  33^s. 

Ulster  C.C.  Sports. — In  the  four  miles  handicap, 
at  these  sports,  McCoombe,  when  going  well  for 
first  place,  got  a  severe  fall,  and  was  carried  off  the 
ground  insensible.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  he  has 
now  quite  recovered. 

Eglintox  B.C. — Few  meetings  at  Lansdowne 
Road  have  been  so  well  patronised  as  the  races  of 
this  club ;  indeed,  the  success  which  attends  the 
undertakings  of  this  club  is  quite  remarkable.  As 
regards  the  meeting  in  question,  it  stands  second  to 
none  of  its  class  in  Ireland,  both  for  the  attendance 
and  the  number  of  entries.  The  tricycle  race 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest,  it  being  the  first 
in  Dublin,  and,  as  it  proved  so  successful,  we  may 
anticipate  that  it  will  not  be  the  last.  The  prize 
was  given  by  Booth  Bros. 

"Freeman's  Journal"  Athletic  Sports. — 
These  sports  were  completely  "  Boycotted "  by 
the  fine  weather,  notwithstanding  which  the  attend- 
ance was  the  largest  ever  seen  on  the  grounds. 
The  bicycling  element  of  the  club  have  shown 
wonderful  improvement  on  last  year's  form,  but  it 
was  a  pity  that  two  of  the  most  "  fancied  "  were 
(through  mishaps)  completely  shut  out  of  their 
races. 

Phcenix  B.C. — -The  annual  race  meeting  of  this 
club  will  take  place  on  the  nth  inst.,  at  Lansdowne 
Road.  There  are  three  open  events,  viz. :  One 
mile,  one  mile  mount  and  dismount,  and  three 
miles. 

loNA  Athletic  Club. — This  club,  which  has 
but  lately  started,  intend  holding  their  first  meeting 
at  Lansdowne  Road  on  the  25th  inst.  There  will 
be  five  bicycle  races  on  the  programme,  three  of 
which  will  be  open. 

Racing. 

Carburv  Athletic  Sports. — Friday,  June  agth. 
Two  Miles  :  J.  P.  Delaney.     Walk  over.     No  time. 

Fifty  Miles  Road  Championship  of  Ireland. — 
Saturday,  June  30th,  1883.  F.  J.  Levis,  Cork  B.C. 
(i) ;  time,  311.  48m.  15s.  R.  C.  S.  De  Courcey, 
I.e. B.C.  (2)  ;  time,  4h.  4m.  45s.  M.  Cashin,  Phoenix 
B.C.  (3)  ;  time,  4h.  15m.  45s. 


Mountpleasan't  Square  Athletic  Sports 
(Dublin). — Saturday,  July  7th.  One  Mile  Handicap 
(under  iS)  :  G.  C.  De  Rinzy,  scratch  (i)  ;  E.  Foley, 
scratch  (2)  ;  J.  Owens,  247  3'ds  (3).  Won  by  230  yds. 
Time,  6m. — Two  Miles  Handicap.  S.  Brown,  75  yds 
(i) ;  J.  B.  Whittaker,  scratch  (2)  ;  E.  O.  Bailey,  45 
(3).  Won  by  a  yard.  Time,  8m.  41s. — One  Mile  : 
L.  Harty  (i),  S.  Curry  (2),  O.  Browne  (3).  Won  by 
four  feet.     Time,  4m.  13s. 

Ulster  Cricket  Club  (Belfast). — Thursday, 
July  12th.  One  Mile  (Novices).  Final  heat  :  J. 
Gilmore  (i),  H.  Smith  (2),  R.  Dunseath  (3).  Time, 
4m.  30s. — -Four  Miles  Handicap  (Open)  :  T.  Edge, 
200  yds  (i) ;  J.  Johnston,  200  (2) ;  J.  Walker,  200  (3). 
Won  by  two  yards.  Time,  15m.  37s. — Two  Miles 
Handicap.  Final  heat  :  B.  Fish,  250  yds  (i) ;  W. 
Walker,  140  (2) ;  J.  Johnston,  220  (3).  Won  by 
20  yards.  Time,  7m.  35s. — One  Mile  Handicap. 
Final  heat:  J.Johnston,  no  yds  (i) ;  B.  Fish,  140 
(2) ;  G.  Pattinson,  103  (3).  Won  by  five  yards. 
Time,  3m.  34s. 

Waterford  Bicycle  Club  (People's  Park). — 
Tuesday,  July  loth.  Two  Miles  (Novices),  Open  : 
H.  Croker,  W.B.C.  (i)  ;  B.  Fielding,  W.B.C.  (2) ; 
J.  J,  Tector,  E.B.C.  (3).  Won  easily  by  20  yards. 
Time,  6m.  45s. — Five  Miles  Club  Championship :  P. 
Kelly  (i),  W.  J.  Diamond  (2).  Won  by  two  yards. 
Time,  15m.  56s. — One  Mile  Handicap  (Open).  Final 
heat :  J.  Sheehan,  ^^^B.C.,  no  yds  (i) ;  J.  Langley, 
C.B.C.,  15  (2)  ;  H.  Croker,  W.B.C.  (3).  Won  by  five 
vards.  Time,  3111.  30s. — Five  Miles  Handicap 
(Club):  J.  Sheehan,  95s.  (i)  ;  W.J.  Diamond,  25s. 
(2);  H.  L.  Ward,  60s.  (3).  Won  very  easily.  Time, 
i8m.  3s. — Three  Miles  Handicap  (Open)  :  J. 
Langle}',  Queen's  College  (Cork)  B.C.,  scratch,  (i) ; 
C.  Hunt,  W.B.C,  40S.  (2) ;  W.  Murphy,  New  Ross 
B.C.,  45s.  (3).  Won  easily  by  five  feet.  Time, 
lom,  33JS. 

Four  Miles  Championship  of  the  South  of 
Ireland.— P.  Kelly,  W.B.C.  (i) ;  T.  Barnes,  Carrick- 
on-Suir  A.A.C.  (2) :  J.  J.  Doyle,  Wexford  B.C.  (3). 
Won  by  three  }-ards.  Time,  12m.  35s. — Half  Mile 
Boneshaker:  J.  A.  Higgins  (i) ;  W.  Thompson  (2). 

Eglinton  Bicycle  Club.  —  Lansdowne  Road, 
14th  July. — One  Mile  Handicap  (Club)  :  E.  J. 
O'Brien,  100  yds  (i) ;  G.  A.  Jordan,  scratch  (2) ;  Jas. 
Hinch}^  100  3^ds  (3).  Won  by  20  yards.  Time,  3m. 
25s. — Three  Miles  Handicap  (Open)  :  E.  S.  M'Kay, 
I.e. B.C.,  scratch  (i) ;  W.  F.  M'Court,  E.B.C,  300 
yds  (2) ;  F.  A.  Murchison,  P. B.C.,  140  (3).  Won  by 
10  yards.  Time,  lom.  13s. — One  Mile  Tricycle  :  J. 
A.  Ashmore  (i) ;  R.  Burrell  (2) ;  D.  Cudmore  (3). 
Won  by  15  yards.  Time,  4m.  35s. — Handicap  Egg 
Race  (Open).  Distance  one-third  of  a  mile:  J.  H. 
Mellor,  E.B.C,  10  yds  (i) ;  M.  Dee,  5  (2);  E.  O. 
Bailey.    P.B.C,    5    (3).      Won  easily. — Five    Miles 
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Handicap  (Club) :  G.  A.  Jordan,  scratch  (i) ;  A. 
Jordan,  scratch  (2)  ;  E.  J.  O'Brien,  400  yds  (3). 
Won  by  eight  yards.     Time,  i8in.  41s. 

BoRRis  Cricket  Club. — Wednesday,  i8th  July, 
1883.  One  Mile  (mount  and  dismount  ten  times) : 
M.  Niven  (i) ;  C.  Thorp  (2)  ;  H.  Quinton,  I.C.B.C. 
(3).  Won  by  50  yds.  Time,  6m.  3JS. — Two  Miles 
Handicap  :  C.  Thorp,  200  yds  (i) ;  H.  Quinton,  250 
(2) ;  T.  Lector,  150  (3).  Time,  gm.  28s. — Five  Miles 
Handicap  :  T.  Lector,  250  yds  (i)  ;  H.  Quinton,  352 
(2);   C.  Thorp,  280  (3).     Time,  22m.  14s. 

Freeman's  Journal  A  &  Bl  Club. — 21st  July. — 


One  Mile  (Club)  :  W.  McDermott,  35  yds  (1)  ;  A. 
Bothwell,  25  (2)  ;  J.  FinuamDre,  25  (3).  Won  by 
6  yds.  Time,  3m.  59s. — Three  Miles  (Club)  :  J. 
Finnamore,  60  yls  (i);  A.  Bothwell,  6o  (2)  ;  W.  Mc 
Dermott  80  (3).  Won  easily  by  70  yards.  Time, 
12m.  5o43. — Three  Miles  Handicap  (Open)  :  G. 
Phillips,  Leinster  B.C.,  scratch  (i) ;  J.  P.  O'Connor, 
Eglinton  B.C.,  31  yds  (2)  ;  J.  H.  Mellor,  Eglinton 
B.C.,  20  (3).  Won  easily  by  60  yards.  Time, 
iim.  17IS. 

"  Athcllath." 


GRAVEL  AND  CINDERS. 


AT  the  date  of  writing  the  shorter  cham- 
pionships have  been  run,  and  a  dark 
horse  (if  a  red-headed  man  can  be  so 
designated)  won  the  five  miles  at  Birming- 
ham, and  in  all  probability  would  have  won  the  one 
also  at  the  Crystal  Palace  had  he  not  fallen.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  Gaskell,  who  did  win  the  honour, 
would  rather  have  lost  it  in  a  fair  struggle  against 
Sutton,  his  only  rival  on  the  course  at  the  distance, 
than  have  got  it  as  he  did  by  an  adversary's  acci- 
dent. Not  that  Gaskell  had  not  to  fight  for  it  a 
little  bit  with  Thompson,  but  he  had  a  good  piece 
up  his  jersey  had  it  been  necessary  to  use  it.  C.  E. 
Liles,  however,  stands  confessed  the  best  tricyclist 
in  England,  on  public  form,  at  one  and  ten  miles. 
His  determined  pluck,  splendid  physique,  and  genial 
manner  make  him  in  every  sense  a  most  popular 
champion.  He  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
one  of  the  few  bicyclists  who  ever  licked  Cortis  off 
the  mark  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  The  mile  cham- 
pionship for  bicyclists  brought  up  from  the  country, 
in  addition  to  Sutton,  lUston,  R.  Chambers,  and 
Oliver.  The  second  rode  prettily,  but  was  out- 
paced ;  Chambers  made  a  poor  show  comparatively, 
and  Oliver  showed  what  he  could  do  by  getting 
inside  2m.  47s.  and  winning  a  time  medal.  Needless 
to  say  it  was  the  fastest  course  he  had  ever  been  on. 
By-the-bye,  now  that  the  best  men  can  only  do  2m. 
46  odd  fifths,  and  the  N.C.U.  themselves  fix  2m. 
48s.  for  time  medals  for  the  mile,  would  it  not  be 
well  if  the  Union  handicapper  were  to  give  the 
scratch  men  a  look  in  for  a  change,  and  not  set  them 
impossible  tasks  ?  It  is  all  veiy  well  to  get  a  lot  of  men 
together  in  a  final,  as  I  said  last  month,  but  if  the 
scratch  men  are  sacrificed  there  is  still  a  want  in  the 
handicapping.  Nicolas,  the  boy  "  just  from  school," 
who  stands  over  six  feet  high  and  rides  a  57in.,  after 
taking  a  2,500  miles'  continental  tour,  came  up  to 
the  Palace  track,  and  on  the  first  time  of  asking  did 
3m.  2S.  in  practice.  He  subsequently  received  150 
yards  in  the  Beckenham  mile,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,   romned  in,     A  severe  tumble  at  the 


Brixton  Ramblers  seems  to  have  shut  him  up,  how- 
ever, since.  W.  F.  M.  Buckley  seems  to  have 
recovered  from  his  fall,  but  of  course  has  got  out  of 
racing  fettle.  Whether  he  intends  to  go  into  it  again 
this  season  is  doubtful.  Lowndes  has  been  very  un- 
fortunate of  late.  When  against  the  scythe- bearer 
alone  he  does  wonderful  records,  but  when  there  is  an 
antagonist  he  gets  cramp  of  the  leg,  or  angina 
pectoris,  or  something,  the  moment  he  is  passed,  and, 
if  from  no  other  cause,  would  thus  hardly  be  a 
favourite  on  our  courses.  Nixon's  victory  over  him 
in  the  100  miles  was  almost  as  popular  as  Liles'  in 
the  championships. 

Wonderful  powers  of  endurance  have  been  shown 
in  road  tricycling  this  last  month  by  Messrs. 
Marriott,  Vesey,  Nixon,  and  Gossett,  who  scored 
218^,  205,  201,  and  202  miles  respectively  in  the 
24  hours  ;  and  Adams,  on  the  "  Facile,"  has  worthily 
sustained  the  prestige  of  that  little  bicycle  by  doing 
22 1 J  miles  in  a  like  time.  A.  Thompson  continues 
to  train  steadily  and  travel  well,  but  he  lacks  spurt. 
Gaskell,  despite  his  defeat  down  at  Aston,  must  still 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  our  very  best  men — pro- 
bably, bar  Sutton,  second  to  none. 

Down  in  the  provinces  we  notice  some  old  names — 
Laiug,  Huie,  Pechell,  Bow,  and  Batten,  in  Scotland; 
and  Edge,  McKenzie,  Auster,  Ratcliffe,  and  J.  T. 
Ward,  in  England,  are  amongst  old  racing  names 
which  appear  again  in  the  calendar  as  winners  of 
prizes  this  past  month.  Summed  up  shortly,  this 
has  not  yet  been  a  season  of  surprises,  so  far  as  the 
path  is  concerned.  No  records,  if  we  except  the 
quarter-mile  and  half-mile,  have  been  lowered,  and 
we  have  not  a  Cortis,  i.e.,  a  man  who,  go  on  to  what 
course  he  would,  seemed  bound  to  come  to  the  front. 
Before  these  pages  are  issued  to  the  public  the 
50  miles  championship  may  have  done  something  to 
create  a.  furore,  as  Keith-Falconer  is  steadily  training 
for  it.  That  at  least  one  good  record  may  be 
lowered  in  1883  is  the  earnest  wish  of 

"  SCORCHALONG." 


AMONGST  THE  CLUBS. 


It  would  bo  an  interesting  statistic  to  know  how 
many  clubs  and  clubmen  visit  the  "  Cyclist's  Rest," 
near  Hatfield.  As  many  of  our  readers  know,  this 
is  not  a  licensed  house,  but  the  cottage  of  an 
enterprising  man  who  has  laid  himself  out  to  cater 
for  cyclists"  wants. 

The  Railway  Hotel  at  Bishop's  Stortford  is  A  i, 
so  say  the  Ahnas  ;  and  the  Four  Swans  at  Waltham 
Cross  is  equally  so,  testify  the  Brownswood.  The 
Hammersmith  put  in  a  good  word  for  the  Catherine 
Wheel  at  Egham ;  and  the  "  Old  Sal.,"  at  Barnet 
maintains  its  high  reputation. 


The  Beaufort  had  a  good  time  when  their 
President  entertained  them  at  Virginia  Water  last 
month.     This  is  one  of  the  proper  sort  of  Presidents. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Williams,  the  any  quantity  of  miles  a 
year  man,  has  been  elected  captain  of  the  tricycling 
division  of  the  Berretta  B.C. 

The  Clissold  sec.  describes  their  first  "  ladies' 
day,"  at  High  Beech,  "  as  near  unalloyed  pleasure 
as  can  be  got  in  this  terrestrial  globe."     Hear.  hear. 

It  is  not  often  heat  "jacks  up"  cyclists,  but  in 
two  instances  last  month  clubs  record  shortened 
runs  from  this  cause.  The  Crouch  Hills  were  so 
"  jolly  hot  "  that  they  stopped  short  at  Woodford, 
and  the  Haverstock  got  no  nearer  Burnham  Beeches 
than  Richmond  from  the  same  cause. 


Bown  versus  Humber  brought  indirectly  something 
in  cyclists'  way,  as  the  Jupiter,  while  wandering  about 
Pinner  with  the  Swallows — not  hand-in-hand,  but 
after  T.  at  the  hostelry  of  that  name — met  Mr 
Barber,  Q.C.,  the  Nottingham  firm's  counsel,  and  he 
invited  them  in  to  inspect  his  excellently  kept 
grounds. 


The  Lewishani  B.C.  have  introduced  a  new 
element  into  club  runs.  They  recently  rode  down 
there — i.e.  to  Down — whopped  the  Down  Cricket 
Club,  T'd,  bathed  in  Keston  ponds,  and  rode  home 
by  10  p.m. 


Larkin,  hon.  sec.  of  the  Lupus,'  was  evidently  so 
when  he  sent  two  reports  of  the  same  club  news  to 
the  "  Nooze,"  but  where  was  the  editor  ? 

The  Oceolas  know  how  to  enjoy  themselves  if  they 
have  a  peculiar  name.  At  a  recent  run  strawberries 
and  cream  were  served  up  at  head-quarters  at  5.30 
sharp. 

The  Pickwicks  know  how  to  use  the  Thames 
Tunnel  as  well  as  the  L.B.  and  S.C.R.  Twelve 
members  recently  rode  to  Brighton,  and  on  the  re- 
turn journey  took  the  through  trains  to  Liverpool 
Street,  thus  escaping  all  South  London  stones  and 
trams,  and  wiping  off  a  generally  awkward  12  miles 
or  so  of  ground. 


BICYCLE    CLUBS. 


The   following   clubs   have  either  been  formed  this  year,  or  were  unable  to  send  in  their  particulars  in 
time  for  "  The  Cyclist  and  Wheel  World  Annual,  1883." 


ADDERLSY  B.  &  T.C.— Hdqts.,  Thomas  Smith  ct 
Sons,  Saltley  Mill  ;  hon.  sec,  A.  F.  Taylor,  147,Nechells 
Park  Road  ;  capt.,  H.  J.  Welchman  ;  en.  fee,  2s.  Cd. ; 
Bub.,  6s.  ;  uniform,  jacket,  knee  breeches,  straw  hat 
and  badge,  and  claret  stockings  and  baud;  25  mem.; 
formed  11th  October,  1882. 

ADDISCOMBE  CYCLING  CLUB.— No  hdqts. ;  meet- 
ings held  at  the  houses  of  tbe  members  ;  hon.  sec, 
Edward  Fagg,  junr.,  Clarence  Lodge,  7,  Canning  Road, 
Croydon  ;  capt.,  A.  M.  Day ;  en.  fee,  2s.  ;  sub.,  3s.  ; 
uniform,  not  yet  deeded  ;  mem.,  IH  riding  and  5  hon.  ; 
formed  April  7th,  1833. 


ALBANY  CYCLING  CLUB.  — Hdqts.,  Ferryhill, 
Aberdeen ;  hon.  sec,  Robert  Houston,  1,  Millburn 
Street,  Aberdeen;  capt.,  Thos.  W.  Binner ;  eu.  fee, 
none  ;  sub.,  7s.  6d.  ;  uniform,  grey  (almost  identical  with 
that  of  C.T.  Club),  with  hunting  cap  ;  16  mem.  ;  formed 
March,  1S83. 

ANTELOPE.— Hdqts.,  Cairo  Restaurant,  Portsea ; 
hon.sec,  W.Wilson,  1,  Unicorn  Buildings,  Portsea;  capt., 
Mr.  J.  Putman  ;  en.  fee,  2s.  6d.  ;  sub.,  2s.  6d. ;  uniform, 
blue;  16  mem.  ;  formed  April,  1882. 

ARCHERY.-Hdqts.,  Archery  Tavern,  Bathurst  Street, 
Hyde  Park;  hon.  sec,  T.  Naylor,  109,  Mortimer  Road, 
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BICYCLE  CLUBS. 


Kingsland,  N. ;  capt.,  E.  Watson  ;  en.  fee,  deposit  for  club 
badge,  2s.  Gd. ;  sub.,  7s.  (id.  ;  uniform,  dark  blue  serge 
(jockey  caps  will  be  introduced  this  year)  ;  17  active  and 
11  honorary  mem. ;  formed  March  1st,  1880. 

AELINGTON.— Hdqts.,  117.  Westminster  Bridge 
Eoad  ;  hon.  sec,  B.  E.  Medcalf,  11,  Arlington  Square, 
Islington;  capt.,  B.  E.  Medcalf;  en.  fee,  none;  sub, 
lOs.  6d.  ;  uniform,  brown  tweed,  black  cricket  cap  ; 
formed  June  1st,  1879. 

BARROW  BRITANNIC  CYCLING  CLUB.-IIdqts., 
11,  Dalkeith  Street;  hon.  sec  ,  George  Brown,  11,  Dalkeith 
Street ;  capt.,  Robert  Heggie  ;  en.  fes,  2s.  6d. ;  sub.,  6s. ; 
uniform,  blue  suit,  brown  cap  and  stockings;  20  mem. ; 
formed  January,  1S83. 

BIRKBECK  CYCLISTS'  CLUB.— Hdqts.,  Birkbeok 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institute  ;  hon.  sec,  W.  H.  Con- 
greve,  Birkbeck  Institute,  W.C. ;  capt.,  Henry  J.  Webb  ; 
en.  fee,  2s.  6d.;  sub.,  IDs.  ;  uniform,  C.T.C. ;  21  mem.; 
formed  February,  1S83. 

BRISTOL  JOCKEY.— Hdqts.,  Angel  Hotel,  Eedcliff 
Street,  Bristol ;  hon.  sec,  Jas.  Spring,  18,  Wiusford  Street, 
Stapleton  Road,  Bristol;  capt.,  J.  F.  Bridges;  en.  fee, 
53.;  sub.,  ()S. ;  uniform,  light  brown  jacket  and  knee 
breeches,  brown  stockings,  and  brown  silk  jockey  cap  ; 
40  mem.;  formed  1881. 

BRISTOL  ROVERS.- Hdqts.,  Nelson  Coffee  Tavern  ; 
hon.  sec,  Henry  Boyce,  Meadow  Street,  St.  Paul's,  Bristol; 
capt.,  H.  E.  Townseud ;  eu.  fee.  Is.  ;  sub.,  6s. ;  uniform, 
blue  cap  and  stockings,  tweed  suit;  21  mem  ;  formed 
April,  1883. 

THE  CARLETONCYCLING  CLUB.— Hdqts., none; 
hon.  sec,  T.  Leman  M.  Hare, ',),  St.  Bartholomew  Road, 
Tufnell  Park,  N. ;  capt.,  Fredk.  Palmer ;  mh.,  Ss.  ; 
uniform,  C.T.C. ;  20  mem.  ;  formed  March  I'Jch,  1883. 

CAS  TON. —Hdqts.,  Craftoi  Coffee  Tavern;  hon.  sec, 
S.  Crooks,  42,  Glengall  Road,  Cubitt  Town,  Poplar;  capt., 
John  Caston  ;  en.  fee,  23. ;  sub.,  Is. ;  uniform,  dark 
blue  ;  7  mem. ;  formed  February  12th,  1883. 

CONINGSBY  ROVERS.-Hdqts.,  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Office  ;  hon.  sec,  G.  G.  Duddles,  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Office,  Coningsby  ;  capt.,  J.  T.  Duddles ;  en.  fee, 
2s.  6d. ;  sub.,  .5s. ;  uniform,  navy  blue,  polo  cap  ;  number 
of  member.s,  unlimited  ;  formed  February  20th,  1882. 

CORSHAM.— Hdqts.,  White  Lion  Hotel,  Corsham ; 
hon.  sec,  Rowland  Frank  Barnett,  Bos  Hill,  Box,  Wilts.  ; 
capt.,  Loftus  K.  Bunting ;  entrance  fee,  nil ;  sub.,  2s. ; 
uniform,  navy  blue  throughout,  jockey  cap,  tunic 
(braided),  and  breeches  (braideJ)  ;  20  mem.  ;  formed 
March  <.»th,  1883. 

CRESCENT.— Hdqts.,  Court  Hill  Hall,  Lewisham  ; 
hon.  sec,  Henry  Walker,  4,  Albion  Villas, -College  Park, 
Lcivisham;  capt.,  S.  Gorrum  ;  en.  fee,  Ss.;  sub.,  12s.: 
uniform,  dark  blue  with  polo  cap;  16  mem.;  formed 
May  6th,  1882. 

CROUCH  HILL.— Hdqts.,  Park  Tavern,  Tollington 
Park,  N.;  hon.  sec,  S.  A.  Newton,  27,  Stapleton  Hall 
Road,  Crouuh  Hill,  N.;  capt.,  S.  L.  Stephens  ;  en.  fee,  5s.; 
sub.,  5s.;  uniform,  dark  brown  military  tunic  and  knicks, 
with  black  jockey  cap;  18  mem.  ;  formed  June  9th,  1~80. 

DULWICH.— Hdqis.,The  Greyhound,  Dulwich  ;  hon. 


sec,  G.  H.  Webb,  2,  Highbury  Villas,  Stanstead  Road, 
Forest  Hill ;  capt.,  A.  G.  F.  Brewster;  en.  fee,  2s.  6d.; 
sub.,  10s.;  uniform,  dark  blue,  black  facings,  and  straw 
hats  ;  19  mem.;  formed  March,  1880. 

ENFIELD  CYCLING  CLUB  (Late  Enfield  B.C.) — 
Hdqts.,  Lancaster  Hall,  Silver  Street,  Enfield  ;  hon. 
sec, ,  George  Jas.  Chapman, Enfield  Town,  Enfield,  Middle- 
sex ;  capt ,  Horace  S.  Pyne  ;  en.  fee,  2s.  6d.;  sub.,  for 
active  members  only,  7s.  6d.,  including  the  N.C.U.  fee  ; 
uniform,  dark  brown ;  16  active  and  2  hon.  mem.; 
formed  .January  31st,  1852. 

FAIRFIELD  WANDERERS.— Hdqts.,  Fern  Lea, 
Kensington ;  hon.  sec,  J.  W.  Moir,  6,  Geneva  Road, 
Liverpool;  capt.;  E.  H.  Smith;  en.  fee,  2s.  Gd. ;  sub., 
5s.;  uniform,  white  trousers  with  black  military  coat  ; 
12  mem.';  formed  April,  1882. 

FREE  WANDERERS.— Hdqts.,  Club  House;  hon. 
sec,  Geo.  W.  Thelwall,  Potter  Street,  Bishops  Stortford  ; 
capt.,  W.  Cornwell;  en.  fee.  Is.  6d. ;  sub.,  2s.  6d. ;  uniform, 
dark  blue  ssrge  ;  24  mem.;  '^ormed  March  10th,  1883. 

GUILDFORD  CYCLING  CLUB.— Hdqts.,  White 
Horse  Hotel ;  hon.  sec,  A.  Crooke,  83,  High  Street, 
Guildford  ;  capt.,  H.  Crooke  ;  no  en.  fee  ;  sub.,  5s.; 
uniform,  dark  blue,  blue  stockings,  polo  cap,  with  badge 
(borough  arms)  ;  34  mem.;  formed  May  1st,  1877. 

GREENOCK  AMATEUR.— Hdqts.,  White  Hart 
Hotel;  hon.  sec,  Julius  V.  Scott,  56,  Esplanade,  Green- 
ock; capt.,  John  Forrest ;  en.  fee  2s.  6d.;  sub.,  2s.  6d.; 
uniform,  dark  blue;  40  mem.;  formed  February  7th,  1878. 

HULL. -Hdqts.,  Salisbury  Hotel;  hon.  sec,  W.  H. 
Pearson,  40,  George  Street,  Hull;  ca^st.,  E.  M.  Braith- 
waite  ;  no  en.  fee  ;  sub.,  5s.  ;  uniform,  brown  jacket  and 
Bedford  cord  breeches;  51  mem.;  formed  May  1,  1877. 

IPSWICH  —Hdqts.,  Crown  and  Anchor  Hotel;  hon. 
sec,  R.  W.  Auness,  1,  Connauglit  Terrace,  London  Road, 
Ip  wich  ;  capt.,  J.  M.  Franks  ;  en.  fee,  2s.  Gd. ;  sub.,  Ss.; 
uniform,  li^ht  grey  patrol  jacket  vrith  helmet,  breeches 
and  stockings  to  match  ;  50  mem. ;  formei  1876. 

JERSEY  BICYCLE  &  TRICYCLE  CLUB —Hdqts., 
Weighbridge  Cafe,  Jersey ;  hon.  sec,  A.  G.  Gaudin,  13, 
Cattle  Street,  Jersey  ;  capt.,  Charles  Le  Sueur  ;  en.  fee, 
2s.  6d. ;  sub.,  5s.;  uniform,  blue  military  tunic,  silver 
badge  with  Jersey  arms  ;  79  mem. ;  formed  July,   1879. 

KELSO  &  DISTRICT  CYCLIST  CLUB.  -Hdqts., 
none  at  present;  hon.  sec,  John  RutherfurJ,20,  Square, 
Kelso  ;  capt.,  Robt.  Aitken  ;  en.  fee,  2j.  Cd.  ;  sub.,  5s. ; 
uniform.  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  ;  9  mem.  ;  formed  22ud 
April,  1883. 

KESTREL.— Hdqts.,  Tollgate,  Woodford;  hon.  sec, 
Henry  J.  Cousens,  Buckhurst  Hill,  Essex;  capt.,  T.  J. 
Ide  ;  en.  fee,  5s.  Gd.  ;  sub.,  lOa.  Gd. ;  uniform,  grey  and 
straw  hats  ;   43  mem. ;  formei  Oct.  3rd,  1879. 

KINGSTON.— Hdqts.,  Club  House,  King's  Road, 
Kingston;  hou.  ssc,  C.  Row,  Crescent  Road,  Kingston 
Hill ;  capt.,  W.  A.  Swears ;  en.  fee,  lOs.  Gd.  ;  sub., 
10s.  Gd.  ;  uniform,  grey  ;  43  mem.  ;  formed  12th  May, 
1876. 

LILY'. — Hdqts.,  The  Paxton's  Head;  hon.  sec,  Allen 
Hyde-Ward,  13,  Lowndes  Terrace,  S.W.  ;  capt.,  John  R. 
Jones ;   en.   fee,  2s.  6d. ;    sub.,  2s.  Gd.  ;    uniform,  diik 
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brown  ;  12  mem.  ;  formed  February  lith,  1882. 

LIVERPOOL  CiTY.— Hdqts.,  Liverpool  City  Bicycle 
School,  16,  Peter's  Lane  ;  hon.  sec,  Joseph  D.  Hewer, 
21,  Wrenbury  Street ;  capt.,  G.  B.  Gibson ;  no  en.  fee  ; 
sub.,  5s.  ;  uniform,  dark  blue  terge  jacket,  knee  breeches 
and  blue  silk  jockey  cap  ;  14  mem.  ;  formed  April  .SO 
1883. 

LIVERPOOL  ROVERS.— Hdqts.,  12,  Overton  Street ; 
hon.  sec,  Ernest  Henshaw,  12,  Overton  Street,  Edgehill ; 
capt.,  Thomas  Henshaw  ;  no  en.  fee  ;  sub.,  .5s.;  uniform, 
blue  patrol  jacket  with  military  braid,  jockey  cap,  and 
military  gauntlets  ;  30  mtm  ;  formed  June  1st,  1881. 

LIVERPOOL  SEFTON.— Hdqts.,  17,  Parkhill  Road, 
Liverpool ;  hon.  sec,  J.  J.  Currie,  4,  Sedan  Street.  Liver- 
pool; capt.,  Reuben  Ikin  ;  en.  fee,  2s.  6d.  ;  sub.,  12s.; 
uniform,  black  velvet  jockey  cap  with  silver  band,  black 
velvet  jacket,  white  breeches,  and  black  stockings;  30 
mem.  ;  formed  February,  1882. 

MAIDSTONE  INVICTA.— Hdqts.,  Sun  Hotel ;  hon. 
pec,  G.  Hughes,  129,  Union  Street,  Maidstone  ;  capt.,  T. 
Chittenden  ;  en.  fee,  4s. ;  no  sub.  ;  uniform, light  brown; 
21  mem.  ;  formed  June,  1881. 

MALDON.— Hdqts.,  King's  Head  Hotel,  Maiden  ;  hon. 
sec,  Richd.  Orttewell,  Hi^^h  Street,  Maldon  ;  capt.,  F. 
W.  Green  ;  en.  fee,  2s.  6d.;  sub.,  5h.;  uniform,  black;  21 
mem. 

MALVERN  CO.— Hdqts.,  Messrs.  Elliots  A  Co.;  hon. 
sec,  H.  J.  Bridgwater,  North  Malvern,  Malvern;  capt. 
(bicycling),  Mr.  F.  Davis,  (tricycling),  A.  E.  Gwynn;  eu. 
fee,  2s.;  sub.,  3s.  6d.;  uniform,  brown,  jockey  cap;  28 
mem.;  formed  February  14th,  1S83. 

MELROSE  CO.- Hdqts.,  Wilderness  Me'.rose;  hon. 
sec,  ^  lex.  J.  Lothian,  Wcllbank,  Melrose  ;  capt.,  Andrew 
E.  Scougab;  no  en.  fee  ;  sub,  5s.;  uniform,  navy  blue; 
19   mem.  ;  formed  10th  March,  1883. 

MEXBRO'.— Hdqtp.,  Central  Caie,  High  Street;  hon. 
sec,  J.  H.  Froggatt,  11,  Cross  Church  Street,  Mexbro' ; 
capt.,  H.  Bendelow  ;  en.  fee,  2s.  6d.;  sub.,  nil  ;  uniform, 
navy  blue;  12  mem.;  formed  June  27th,  1882. 

NEWSHAM.— Hdqts.,  Newsham  Park;  hon.  sec,  J.  C. 
Murray,  26,  Woodville  Terrace,  Liverpool ;  capt.,  James 
H.  Murray;  en.  fee,  2s.  6d. ;  sub.,  Ss.;  uniform,  black 
patrol  jacket,  jockey  cap,  and  white  gauntlet  gloves  ;  21 
mem.;  formed  1882. 

OgEOLA  C.C.— Hdqts.,  Waxwell,  Pinner ;  hon.  sec, 
H.  C.  Parsons,  Waxwell,  Pinner;  capt.,  B.  V.  Smart ; 
en.  fee,  2s.  6d. ;  sub.,  5s.;  uniform,  dark  blue  military 
tunic  and  breeches  trimmed  with  braid ;  15  mem  ; 
formed  April  7th,  1883. 

PARK.— Hdqts.,  Miiford  Tavern,  Park  Lane;  hon. 
sec,  T.  B.  Randall,  13,  West  Road,  Tottenham;  capt., 
H.  Edwards ;  no  en.  fee  (by  ballot)  ;  sub.,  3s.  6d. ; 
uuiform,  navy  blue,  helmet  ;  10  mem.  ;  formed  9th 
April,  18-3. 

PATERNOSTER —Hdqts.,  St.  Bride's  Restaurant, 
Bride  Lane,  E.G.;  hon.  sec,  Alfred  Jordan,  75,  Ca^ella 
Road  East,  New  Cross ;  capt.,  G.  Crump  ;  eu.  fej, 
2s.  6d. ;  sub.,  5s.;  uniform,  dark  blue  tourist  jacket, 
breeches  and  helmet ;  7  mem.  ;  formed  January,   1882. 

PLYMOUTH.— Hdqts.,    17,  Princess   Square  ;    hon. 


sec,  Fred.  Blanchard,  33,  Bedford  street,  Plymouth  ; 
capt.,  Geo.  Hele  ;  en.  fee,  5s  ;  sub.,  lOs. ;  uniform,  blue 
patrol  jacket  k^iickers,  polo  cap,  silver  monogram  ;  25 
mem.  ;  formed  June,  1877. 

RIVERSDALE.  —  Hdqi.8.,  Highbury  Refreshment 
House,  Green  Lanes  (corner  of  Riversdale  Road)  ;  hon. 
sec,  F.  H.  Langsford,  2,  Warden  Villas,  Avenell  Road, 
N.  ;  capt.,  H.  Adams  ;  en.  fee,  2s.  63.  ;  sub  ,  2s.  6d. ; 
uniform,  dark  blue,  with  braided  tunic  and  club  colours 
dark  blue  and  yellow  ;  11  mem.  ;  formed  May  10th. 

RUDGE  CYCLISTS'  CLUB— Hdqts.,  Three  Tuns 
Hotel ;  hon.  sec,  Geo.  Burgess,  9,  Albion  Street, 
Coventry;  capt.,  F.  Jones ;  en.  fee,  23.;  sub.,  2s.  6d  ; 
uuiform,  chocolate  tunic  and  breeches,  with  black  cap  ; 
21)  mem.  ;  formed  June,  1832. 

SIDNEY.— Hdqts.,  Bedford  Hotel,  S.  Hackney  ;  hon. 
sec  ,  T.  A.  S.  Isbister,  1,  Sidney  Terrace,  Sidney  Road, 
Homerton  ;  capt.,  W.  R.  Shadforth  ;  no  en.  fee  ;  sub., 
5s.  ;  uniform,  blue  serge,  military  jacket  (braided)  ;  11 
mem.  ;  formed  March,  1883. 

SOUTHAMPTON  AMATEUR.-Hdqts., Crown  Hotel, 
C.T.C.  house ;  hon.  sec,  E.  Herbert  Cooper,  24,  Richmond 
Place,  Southampton  ;  capt.,  A.  Andrews,  Above  Bar, 
Southampton;  en.  fee,  5s.;  sub.,  5s.;  uniform,  at  pie- 
sent  d  J.)  k  blue,  Touring  Club  uniform  on  tapis  ;  50  mem. ; 
fo'med  April,  1877. 

SOUTHERN.-Hdqts.,  Kenmure  Street,  Pollokshields; 
hon.  sec,  Ro')ert  Ftrgusson.  134,  Blythswood  Ter- 
race, Bothwe'.l  Street,  Gla^-gow  ;  capt.,  William  Macfar- 
lane  ;  en.  fee,  2s.  Gd.  ;  sub,  10s.  ;  unif  rm,  navy  blue; 
30  mem.  (limit  number) ;  formed  9th  August,  1881. 

SOUTHPORT  AMATEUR.-Hdqts.,  Southport  Glaci- 
arum  ;  hon.  sec,  James  L.  PoUitt,  22,  Chapel  Street, 
Southport;  capi.,  E.  J.  Thomas;  en.  fee,  2s.  6d.  ;  sub., 
23.  ()d. ;  uuiform,  green  cord  coat  aad  jockey  cap,  grey 
cord  breeches  ;  25  mem. ;  formed  December  (Uh,  1876. 

SOUTHWARK— Hdqts.,  Alscott  Arms,  Bermoudsey ; 
hon.  sec,  Jas.  H.  Rich,  42,  Grange  Road,  Bermoudsey; 
capt.,  Mr.  R.  C.  Knight ;  en.  fee,  2s.  Gd. ;  sub.,  12s. ;  uni- 
form, dark  blue,  silver  braided  peak  caps ;  15  riding 
mem.  ;  formed  1880. 

STAMFORD  AMATEUR.-Hdqts.,  Crown  Hotel 
(C.T.C);  hon.  sec  ,  E.  Palmer,  5,  High  Street,  Stamford; 
capt.,  E.  E.  Chaye  ;  en.  fee,  Is. ;  sub.,  2s.  6J.  ;  uniform, 
dark  brown,  helmet  and  monogram;  30  mem.;  formed 
March,  1878. 

ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL  CYCLING  CLUB.— 
Hdqts.,  St.  Mary's  Hospital  ;  hon.  sec,  J.  D.  Morton, 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Paddington,  W.  ;  capt.,  A.  P.  Luff  ; 
no  en.  fee  ;  sub.  (nominal),  Is.  ;  uniform,  Cyc'.ists' 
Touring  Club ;  20  mem.  ;  formed  Juuc  1st,  1883. 

SWANSEA  ARGYLL  AMATEUR.-Hdqts.,  Sea 
Beach  Hotel,  Swansea ;  hon.  sec,  F.  G.  Green,  Pictou 
Cottage,  Swansea;  capt.,  H.  W.  Leaker;  en.  fee.  Is; 
sub.,  2s.  Gd. ;  uniform,  navy  blue;  17  mem.;  formed 
Aug.  18th,  1879. 

TWICKENHAM  CYCLING  CLUB.— Hdqts.,  King's 
Head  Hotel ;  hon.  sec,  C.  E.  Brazier,  2,  Alexandra 
Villas,  Quean's  Road,  Twickenham ;  capts.,  bicycle,  W. 
Brett,  tricycle,   W.  Woodward;   en.  fee,  2s.  Gd. ;  sub., 
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7s.  6d.  active,  os.  liou.  ;  uuiform,  dark  gre  11,  trimmed 
military  braid  ;  60  mem. ;  formed  8th  Feb.,  1S83. 

UNITY.- Hdqts.,  W.  Tarn  &  Co.,  165,  Newiugton 
Causeway  ;  hon.  sec,  F.  Jermyn  Smitb,  165,  Newing- 
ton  Causeway  ;  capt.,  J.  W.  Timmins  ;  en.  fee,  2s.  6d. ; 
sub.,  £1  4s.  ;  uniform,  light  grey;  9  -nem. ;  formed  May 
8th,  1883. 

YECTIS  CYCLING  CLUB.— Hdqts.,  Yelf's  Hotel, 
Ryde,  I.W. ;  hon.  sec,  Harry  H.  Morgan,  C.T.C.,  66, 
Union  Street,  Eyde  ;  capt.,  H.  M.  Tatrant ;  en.  fee, 
2s.  6i. ;  sub.,  .5s.;  uuiform,  navy  blue,  with  Oxford 
straw  hat  and  club  ribbon;  40  mem.;  formed  March  8tb, 
1883. 

WARWICKSHIRE  ADDE  US.— Hdqts.,  Public  Art 
Room,  Atberstone  ;  hon.  sec,  W.  C.  Orme,  Long  Street, 
Atherstoue;  capt.,  C.  H.  Ashdown  ;  en.  fee,  2d,  6d.;  sub., 
5s  ;  uniform,  dark  blue  ;  20  mem. ;  formed  August,  1882. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.  —Club-room,  Trafalgar 
Villa,  Bristol  Road ;  hon.  sec,  E.  G.  Lalonde,  Coombs 
Villa,  Weston-super-Mare ;  capt.,  H.  J.  Bohn  ;  sub.- 
capt.,  J.  Lockwood  ;  no  en.  fee  ;  sub.,  5s. ;  uniform,  grey 
knickerbocker  suit,  with  plated  buttons  and  black  braid, 
jockey  cap,  blue  stockings  and  silver  club  badge  ;  15 
mem. ;  formed  1880. 

WHEELMEN  OF  W^IRWICKSHIRE.  —  Hdqts., 
King's  Arms  Hotel,  Kenilworth  ;  hon.  sec  ,  C.  O.  Clarke, 
The  Tannery,  Kenilworth  ;  capt.,  Chas.  Wincote ;  no 
en.  fee;  sub.,  10s.  6d.  ;  uuiform,  grey  Norfolk  coat  and 
knicks.,  white  straw  hat  and  brown  hose ;  18  mem. ; 
formed  April  2(;th,  1883. 

YEOVIL  CYCLING  CLUB.  —  Hdqts  ,  Mermaid 
Hotel ;  hon.  sec,  Sydney  Petter,  Boro',  Yeovil  ;  capts., 
tricycle  J.  A.  Milbome,  bicycle  J.  S.  Aplin ;  en.  fee,  2s.; 
sub.,  2&.  6d.  ;  uniform,  C.T.C. ;  24  mem.  ;  formed  April 
2nd,  1883, 


TRICYCLE    CLUBS. 

FOREST  HILL  AND  SYDENHAM.— Hdqts.,  Grey- 
hound Hotel,  Sydenham  ;  hon.  sec,  Alexander  Greaves, 
Clyde  Lodge,  Dartmouth  Park,  Forest  Hill  ;  capt., 
Alexander  Greaves ;  no  en.  fee  ;  sub.,  £1  Is. ;  uniform, 
navy  blue  (serge)  ;  it  mem.  ;  formed  lllth  April,  1883. 

HEATHFIELD.— Hdqts.,  Heathfield  Avenue,  Hands- 
worth  ;  hon.  sec,  Charles  Lamsdale,  Holly  Bank,  St. 
Peter's  Road,  Handsworth  ;  capt.,  Frederick  Andrews  ; 
en.  fee  5s.,  and  23.  6d.  silver  monogram;  sub.,  5s., 
ladies  2s.  Gd. ;  uuiform,  Norfolk  jacket,  knickerbockers, 
helmet  cap,  black  ribbei  stockings,  silver  monogram 
and  wash-leather  gloves;  22  gentleman,  14  lady  mem.  ; 
formed  Feb.,  1882. — Gentlemen  not  admitted  under 
age  25. 

HULL.— Hdqts  ,  Salisbury  Hotel;  hou.  sec,  W.  H. 
Pearson,  40,  George  Street,  Hull  ;  J.  Forster,  jun  ,  capt.; 
no  en.  fee;  sub.,  5s. ;  uniform,  dark  blue  and  Stanley 
helmet ;  37  mem. ;  formed  May  13th,  1881. 

READING.— Hdqts.,  The  Vastern  Temperance  Hotel; 
hon.  sec  ,  William  Soper,  22,  Friar  Street,  Reading;  capt., 
C.  B.  Tubbs  ;  no  en.  fee;  sub.,  5s.;  uuiform,  C.T.C;  34 
mem.;  formed  August  29th,  1882. 

SOUTH  DEVON.— Hdqts.,  Farley  Hotel,  Plymouth  ; 
hon.  sec,  J.  J.  Garland,  3,  Princess  Street,  Plymouth  ; 
capt.,  R  Rugg  Monk;  uo  en.  fee;  sub.,  gentlemen,  10s  , 
ladies,  5s. ;  uniform  C.T.C;  24  mem.;  formed  Feb.  15th, 
1883. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— Hdqts.,  34,  Grey  Street; 
hon.  sec,  W.  B.  Jackson,  10,  Belgrave  Terrac?,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne;  capt..  Dr.  Green;  en.  fee,  2s.  01.;  sub., 
OS. ;  no  uniform  ;  51  mem.;  formed  May  10th,  1882. 
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IGth  June. — St.\mi-ori>  Bridge  (Victoria  A.C.). — One 
Mile  Handtcai)  :  A.  R.  Macbeth,  140  yds  (1)  ;  E.  G. 
Payne,  130  (2)  ;  H.  H.  Stinton,  100  (3).     Time,  2m.  50|s. 

16th  June. — Rojiford  (Star  B.C.). — One  Mile  Handi- 
cap :  Starr,  120  yds  (1) ;  Rust,  95  (2)  ;  Smily,  20  (3). 
Time,  3m.  3|8.     Slow  Race  :  Taylor,  Clissold  (I). 

16th  Jcnk. — Catford  (Private  Banks  A.C). — One  Mile 
Handicap  :  F.  G.  Dray,  80  yds  (I)  ;  H.  Ebsworth,  90  (2) ; 
G.  J.  Hunter,  40  (3).     Time,  3m.  15|s. 

I61H  June. — Beckenham  C.C — One  Mile  Handicap  :  F. 
Nicolas,  150  yds  (1) ;  T.  Moore,  120  (2)  ;  P.  J.  McKin- 
lay,  scratch  (3).     Time,  3m.  4Ss. 

16tu  June.  —  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Byker  (Jesmond 
A. B.C.) — Four  Miles  Scratcli  liace  :  E.  J.  Wilkinson  ^1) ; 
T.  D.  OUver  (2) ;  A.  Marshall  (3).  Time,  12m.  59s.  One 
Mile  Handicap  :  F.  Farr,  175  yds  (1)  ;  Jules  Fairless,  145 
(2)  ;  G.  D.  Gascoigne,  105  (3).     No  time  taken. 

16th   June. — Leicester  (Aylestone   Road). — One  Mile 


Handicap  :  R.  Billson,  65  yds  111 ;  A.  Smith,  130  (21  ;  E. 
Hargreaves,  2.15  (3).     Time,  2m.  48|s. 

16th  June. — CRYST.VLP.iiACE  (Loudon  B.C.)  —  Tu-o  Miles 
Handicap  :  H.  R.  Reynolds,  110  yds  (1)  ;  F.  L.  Adam, 
75  (2);  J.  D.  Butler,"l20  (3).  Five  Miles  Scratch  Race: 
H.  W.  Gaskell  (1) ;  A.  Thompson  (2)  ;  C  King  (3). 
Time,  15m.  48.^s. 

16th  Jcne. — Birmingham  (Aston  F.B.  Sports). — Two 
Miles  Handicap :  W.  Pratt,  160  yds  (1) ;  F.  W.  Allard, 
190  (2)  ;  A.  Sparkes,  260  (3).     No  time  taken. 

16th  June. — Gainsrokough  A.S. — One  Mile  Handicap  : 
W.  Peel,  60  yds  (1) ;  J.  Lee,  Clay  Cross,  scratch  (2)  ;  C. 
Mellors,  Worksop,  80  yds  (3).     Time,  4m.  ISs. 

16th  Ju.N'E. — Edinburgh  (Scottish  Meet,  Powderhall). — 
One  Mile  Handicap :  H.  J.  Pechell,  60  yds  (I)  ;  J.  M.  Bow, 
140  (2)  ;  H.  McL.  Roberts,  125  (3).  Time,  2m.  58s. 
Three  Miles  Handicap:  G- B.  Batten,  75  yds  (1);  H.  J. 
Pechell,  135  (2)  ;  W.  T.  Millons,  230  (3).     Time,  9m.  28s. 
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One  Mile  Tricijcle  Handicap  :  J.  Hay,  scratch  (1)  ;  G.  M. 
Young,  Middiesboro,'  30  yds  (2)  ;  H.  Sturmey,  40  (3). 
Time,  3m.  40s. 

4th  July. — "Wisbech  (Colvill  House  Grouuds).  —One 
Mile  Handicap :  A.  Hood,  Speedwell,  50  yds  (1)  ;  V. 
Albone,  Biggleswade,  45  (2)  ;  F.  Prentice,  Ipswich, 
scratch  (3).  Time,  3m.  29s.  Three  Miles  Handicap  :  A- 
Hood,  Speedwell,  170  yds  (1) ;  D.  Albone,  Biggleswade, 
140  (2) ;  F.  Monk,  Twickenham,  140  (3).  Time,  12m.  ois. 
One  Mile  Tricijcle  Handicap:  G.  A.  Beales,  Spalding,  90 
yds  (1)  ;  H.  Sturmey,  Coventry,  25  (2)  ;  H.  Griffin,  Nor- 
wich T.C.,  8(0  (3).     Time,  4m.  48s. 

18th  June. — Newcastle-ox-Tynk  (Jesmond  B.C.). — 
Two  Miles  Handicap  :  A.  O.  Challoner,  80  yds  (1)  ;  — 
Smurthwaite,  195  (2).     Time,  5m.  54|s. 

18th  June. — Holbeach  A.S.  — One  Mile  Handicap  :  W. 
Peel,  Lincoln,  75  yds  (1)  ;  —  Laxton,  Spalding,  120  (2)  ; 
H.  Cooke,  Norwich,  60  (3).  Time,  3m.  42is.  Two  Milei 
Handicap:  W.  Pegl,  130  yds  il);  G.  Love,  Eye,  scratch 
(2)  ;  H.  Cooke,  120  yds  (3).     Time,  7m.  59*3. 

23rd  Ju.ve. — Dublin  (Irish  Meet).— Ten  Miles  Handi- 
cap :  E.  S.  M'Kay,  scratch  (1) ;  E.  Manville,  Irish 
Champion,  3m.  10s.  (2)  ;  W.  Hughes,  Metropolitan,  5m. 
(3).     Time,  36m.  55s. 

23ri>  June.— BELr.iST  (Ulster  Cricket  C.  Grounds). — 
Two  Miles  Novices'  Scratch  Race  :  S.  Orr  (1)  ;  J.  M.  Gil- 
more  (2) ;  /.  B.  Lindsay  (3).  Time,  9m.  2s.  Three 
Miles  Handicap  :  G.  M.  M'Combe,  scratch  (1) ;  T>. 
M'Caw,  180  yds  (2)  ;  W.  Russell,  350  (3).  Time,  11m.  35s. 
One  Mile  Schoolboys'  Handicap :  John  Carr,  Rovers, 
scratch  (1)  ;  M.  M'Coull,  40  yds  (2) ;  A.  H.  R.  Carr, 
Rovers,  60  (3).  Time.  4m.  17s.  One  Mile  Tricycle 
Scratch  Race  :  W.  H.  Shilliday  (1) ;  R.  Dunseath  (2) ;  J. 
B.  Lindsay.     Time,  4m.  llfs. 

23uD  June. — York  Citv  and  Suburban  B.C. — Two 
Miles  Handle  ip:  T.  West,  Lesds,  320  yds  (1);  W. 
Thackery,  290  (2) ;  R.  Allen.  220  (3).  Time,  6m.  45s. 
Slow  Race :  F.  C.  Wadge,  Malton  (1)  ;  J.  H.  Richardson, 
Leeds  (2). 

23rt)  June.-  Southfield  A.C.  (Bournbrook.)—  One  Mile 
Handicap:  R.  Chambers,  scratch  (1)  ;  T.  Whitehouse, 
50  yds  (2)  ;  C.  "Wheelwright,  110  (3).  Thr  e  Miles  Scratch 
Race  :  R.  Chambers  (1)  ;  A.  C.  Auster  (2)  ;  B.  Ratcliffe 
(3).     Time,  9m.  41|3. 

23rd  June.^Huddeksfield  C.  &  A.S. — One  Mile  Scratch 
Race :  J.  W.  Greeawood,  Leeds  (1) ;  J.  T.  "Ward,  Sale, 
(2)  ;  R.  "Wildman  (3).  No  time.  Two  Miles  Handicap  : 
J.  H,  Craven,  220  yds  (1)  ;  H.  A.  Crowther,  255  (2) ;  J. 
T.  "Ward,  35  (3).  Time,  7m.  3i.  One  Mil'  Tricycle  Han- 
dicap :  J.  A.  McKay,  40  yds  (1) ;  L.  Stead,  100  (2)  ;  M. 
Ruddle,  80  (3).     Time,  4m.  3s. 

23rd  AND  25th  June. — Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Byker.)  — 
One  Mile  Handicap  :  J.  H.  Woods,  80  yd^  (1) ;  J.  Lan- 
caster, 145  (2)  ;  J.  T.  Westgarth,  150  (3).  Time, 
2m.  52Js.  Two  Miles  Handicap  :  R.  Milthorpe,  125  yds 
(1);  J.  T.  Westgarth,  290  (2)  ;  J.  Lan  ast  r,  310  (3). 
Time,  6m.  Ifs. 


28th  June. — South  Shields  (S.  S.  Cricket  C). — Two 
Miles  Handicap  :  G.  Maughan,  scratch  (1);  A.  O.  Chal- 
loner, scratch  (2) ;  J.  Todner,  140  yds  (3  .  No  time 
taken. 

28th  June. — Chatham  (A.  O.  F.  Fete)  Recreation 
Ground. — Two  3Iiles  Handicap :  A.  Mills,  370  yds  (1) ; 
W.  Read,  340  (2);  W.  Anderson,  350  (3).  No  time 
taken. 

30th  June.  —  Edinburgh  University  B.C.  (Powder- 
hall). — One  Mil'  Handicap  :  T.  Haddow,  Northern,  100 
yds  (1)  ;  J.  M.  Bow,  125  (2) ;  D,  W.  Laiug,  scratch  (3). 
Time,  2m.  53^s. — Tivo  Miles  Tricycle  Handicap  :  J.  R. 
Forsyth,  100  yds  (I) ;  M.  Sinclair,  80  (2).  Time,  7m. 
21s. — Three  Miles  Bicycle  Handicap :  D.  W.  Laing, 
scratch  (1)  ;  D.  H.  Huie,  scratch  (2)  ;  T.  Lamb,  scratch 
(3).  Time,  9m.  2s. — One  Mile  Tricycle  Novices'  Race  :  C. 
S.  Paterson  (1).     Time,  3m.  49s. 

30th  June. — Rainhill  (R.A.C.). — One  Mile  Handicap  : 
T.  .\.  Edge,  100  yds  (1)  ;  A.  Crossley,  120  (2)  ;  J.  Dom- 
ing, 200  (3).  Time,  4m.  21s.  Two  Miles  Handicap:  S. 
Nabb,  Bury,  230  yds  (1)  ;  S.  Topping,  St.  Helens,  290 
(2)  ;  T.  D.  McKenzie,  60  (3).     Time,  8m.  50fs. 

30th  June  and  2nd  July.  —North  Durham  Cinder 
Track,  Gateshead. — Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne  (  Newcastle 
A.B.C.).— O/ie  Mile  Handicap  :  J.  R.  Siddle,  100  yds  (1)  ; 
J.  H.  Woods,  65  (2)  ;  W.  Armistead,  175  (3).  Time,  2m. 
SSfs.  One  Mile  Tricycle  Handicap  :  G.  M.  Young,  Mid- 
diesboro', 25  yds  (1)  ;  W.  B.  Kirsop,  scratch  (2).  Time, 
3m.  48s.  Five  3Iiles  Amateur  CJiampionship  of  the  Nortli  : 
T.  D.  Oliver  won  in  IGm.  43§s.  Half  Mile  handicap  : 
A.  O.  Challoner,  15  yds  (1)  ;  E.J.Wilkinson,  scratch  (2). 
Time,  Im.  2Ji3.  Tiro  Miles  Handicap:  W.  Armistead, 
350  yds  (1)  ;  J.  Fairless,  250  (2)  ;  J.  T.  Westgarth,  250 
(3).     Time,  6m.  29s. 

30th  June. — Cryst.alP.vlace  (Brixton  Ramblers  B.C.). — 
One  Mile  Handicap  :  A.  R.  Macbeth,  115  yds  (1)  ;  H.  C. 
White,  120  (2)  ;  H.  A.  Speeohley  (3).  Time,  2m.  39§s. 
Halj-mile  Scratch  Race:  H.  W.  Gaskell  (1)  ;  A.  Thomp- 
son (2;  ;  W.  K.  Adam  (3).     Time,  Im.  20|s. 

30th  June. — Birmingham— Aston  (Speedwell  B.C.). — 
One  Mile  Handicap  :  H.  H.  Smith,  Spsedwell,  35  yds  (1) ; 
G.  H.  lUston,  15  (2)  ;  A.  Hood,  Speedwell,  80  (3).  Time, 
2m.  46js.  One  Mile  Novices'  Scratch  Race  :  T.  Richards  (1)  ; 
W.A.Maidment  (2);  J.W.Bland  (3).  Time,  3m.  7|s.  One 
Mile  Tricycle  Handicap:  H.  Sturmey,  135  yds  (1);  A. 
Maltby,  200  (2) ;  F.  W.  Allard,  145  (3).  Time,  3m.  9;is. 
Ten  Miles  Scratch  Rice  :  A.  C.  Auster  (1)  ;  B.  Ratcliffe 
(2)  ;  R.  Chambers  (3).  Time,  33m.  50|s.  Three  Miles 
Handicap  :  T.  Whitehouse,  100  yds  (1) ;  H.  H.  Smtb,  75 
(2) ;  F.  W.  Allard,  IGO  (3).     Time,  8m.  45fs. 

Notice. — Secretaries  of  clubs  and  others  not  noticing  in 
the  foregoing  register  open  amateur  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  connection  with  either  bicycle  or  tricycle 
racing,  are  requested  to  communicate  at  once  with  Mr. 
C  W.  Nairn,  5,  Bamborough  Gardens,  Shepherd's  Bush, 
Loudon,  W. 


PATENT  RECORD. 


Compiled  by  Hart  c\:-  Co.,  Patent  Agents,  1S6,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  from  whom   all  information  conceruiua  Patents, 

mcluding  bcok  of  instructions,  may  be  obtained.  .       ° 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

1,940— J.    Eedpath    and    F.    H.    Anderton,    Sheffield. 

Saddles  for  bicycles,  tricycles,  &c.    17th  April,  1888. 

1,91)0. — H.    R.    Crawford    and    J.    King,    Nottingham. 

Velocipedes,  and  rendering  them  easily  convertible 

into  either  bicycles  or  tricycles.    19th  April,  1883. 

•2,017.— G.   G.   Tandy,    London.      Velocipedes.       20th 

April,  1883. 
2,125.-0.  Pihlfelflt   Redcar.     Tricycles  and  other  velo- 
cipedes.    26th  April,  1883. 
2,140. — G.  J.  Steveas  and  J.   S.  Smith,  London.     Velo- 
cipedes, &c.     27th  April,  1883. 
2,183. — H.  H.  Lake,  London.     Treadles  for  bicycles,  &c. 
(Com.  by  F.   S.  Wilson,  Vienna.)     30th  April,  1883. 
2,191 — E.  Burston,  Hor.-^ham.      Adjustable  saddle  for 

velocipedes.     1st  May,  1883. 
2,360. — W.  S.  Honywood,  Aston,  and  G.   T.  Cashmore, 
Handsworth.     Adjustment  of   tricycle  and  bicycle 
saddles.     9th  May,  1883. 
2,365.— J.   E.   Price,   Gresford.      Bearings    for    bicycle 
pedals,   etc.,  for  keeping  out   the  dust.     9th   May, 
1883. 
2,430. — H.  n.  Lake,  London.     Velocipedes.     (Com.  by 
W.   Ahlert,   J.   P.  Ahlert,  and  J.    G.   Ahlert,  San 
Francisco,  U.S.A.)     14th  May,  1883. 
2  487. — L.     A.    Walters,    London,    and    J.    Bradbury, 
Braintree.     Oil  cans  for  the  use  of  bicyclists  and 
tricyclists.     I8th  Ma)',  1883. 
2,540. — C.  E.  Heister,   Harrisburg,    U.S.A.     Hammock 
in  combination  with  a  tricycle,  &c.     (Com.  spec) 
22nd  May,  1883. 
2,628. — J.  Ilix,  London.     Bicycles,  tricycles,   etc.      26th 

May,  1883. 
2,689. — J.  White  ani  -J.  Asbury,  Coventry.  Construction 

of  velocipede  saddles.     30th  Maj-,  1883. 
2,830.— W.  B3utt3ll,   Colchester.  Tricyclas.     7th   June, 

1883. 
2,848. — E.  Nunan,  Lo  idon.    Mode  of  operating  bicycles, 

tricycles,  &c.     7th  June,  1883. 
2,917. — S.  Davis,  Brighton.     Saddles   for  bicycles  and 

velocipedes.     12tli  June,  1883. 
2,937. — J.  Imray,  London.     Steam  tricycle.     (Com.   by 
La  Societe  Hemart  et  Cie,  Paris.)      13th  June,  1883. 
2,957. — R.  C.  Jay,  London.     Tricycles  and  other  ve'oci- 

pedes.     14th  June,  1883. 
2,962. — W.  P.  Thompson,  LiverpDol.     Manumotive  velo- 
cipedes.    (Com.  by  S.  Kruka,  Prague  )     14th  June, 
1S83. 
3,067. — W.  Jackson,  London.     Construction  of  tricycles. 

20th  June,  1883. 
3,138. — W.  Wright,  Droylsden.     Construction  of  veloci- 
pedes, Ac.     25th  June,  1883. 


3,155. — H.  J.  Lawson,  Coventry.  Construction  of  velo- 
cipedes, &c.     2Gth  June,  1883. 

3,179. — C.  Harvey,  Yardley,  and  W.  Paddock,  Birming- 
ham. Tricycles,  bicycles,  and  other  velocipedes. 
26th  June,  1883. 

Notices  to  Proceed 

Have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on  the  dates 
named  : — 

20th  April,  1883.-1,352.  W.  Morgan,  Birmingham. 
Velocipedes,  etc.     13th  March,  1883. 

24th  April,  1883.-6,063.  E.  Marshall,  Birmingham. 
Tricycles  and  other  velocipedes.  19th  December, 
1882. 

27th  April,  1883.-6,094.  T.  Lee  and  M.  Stodart,  Lon- 
don. Double-driving  tricycles,  &c.  21st  Decem- 
ber, 1882. 

4th  May,  1883.-6,217.  J.  Harrington,  Coventry.  Velo- 
cipedes, &c.     29th  December,  1882. 

8th  May,  1883.— 114.  J.  B.  Brooks,  Birmiugham.  Con- 
struction of  Raddles  of  bicycles,  tricycles,  &c.  9th 
January,  1883. 

22nd  May,  1883.— 440.  W.  T.  Shaw,  Surbiton,  and  W. 
Sydenham,  London.  Velocipedes, etc.  26th  January, 
18S.3. 

2yth  Miy,  1883.-2,546.  C.  E.  Heister,  Harrisburg, 
U.S.A.  Hammock  in  combination  with  a  tricycle, 
etc.     22nd  May.  1883. 

5lh  June,  1883.-725.  T.  E.  Bladon,  Birmingham. 
Lamps  for  bicycles  and  other  velocipades,  &c.  9th 
Feb.,  1883. 

8th  June,  1883.-2,125.  O.  Pililfeldt  Redcar.  Tricycles 
and  other  velo.-ipedes.     26th  April,  1883. 

19th  June,  1883.-796.  W.  J.  Spurrier,  Birmingham. 
Construction  and  ariangement  of  parts  of  veloci- 
pedes, etc.  13th  Feb.,  1883. 
26th  June,  1883.-1,008.  J.  A.  Lamplugh,  Birmingham. 
Saddles  of  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  other  velocipedes, 
etc.     24th  Feb.,  1883. 

Patents    Sealed. 

The  following  L3tters  Patent  passed  tha  Great  Seal  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

27th  April,  1883.-5,369.  J.  Noad,  H.  Blackwell,  and  H. 
B.  Bunkell,  London.  Velocipedes,  etc.  10th  Novem- 
ber, 1882. 

1st  May,  1833.-5,307.  R.  E.  Phillips,  Anerley.  Veloci- 
pedes, etc.     7th  November,  1882. 

1st  May,  1883.-6,204.  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Ve- 
locipedes or  hand  cars,  fir  use  ou  railways  or  tram- 
ways. (Com.  by  S.  H.  Walz,  Three  Rivers,  U.S.A.) 
28th  December,  1882. 
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WITH     NEW     SAFETY     FASTENING. 
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FASTENING. 


SECTION 
OF    FASTENING. 
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H  ^02al  getters  iatfttt 


The  above  Fastening  need  only  be  seen  by  Bicyclists  to  convince  them  that  it  is  the  Safest,  Simplest  and  Strongest  ever  intro- 
duced. It  can  be  attached  in  a  moment  to  the  axle  with  only  one  hand  by  merely  depressing  a  vertical  bolt  which  securely  closes  the 
lower  half  of  the  cylinder  or  socket  piece,  and  renders  it  an  impossibility  for  the  lamp  to  become  detached  by  the  vibration  of  the  machine  • 

Prices,  Japanned,  No.  1, 101-  ;  No.  S,  1019;  No.3, 1116  each.    NicTcel-^lated,  No.  1, 16,6;  No.  S,  18,6;  No.  3,  21/-  each. 

Also  IVoiseless  HEAD  LiAiUP.^  for  BicycScs  and  Tricycles.  Over  Tn-elrc  ThoiisantI  are  in  use. — Sold  by  all 
Bicycle  Makers  and  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  at  the  Manufactory, 

\'i5    and    126,    LOniO    A<^RE,    l,Oi\DO]V. 


Established  1806. 


"DAS  VELOCIPED," 


NEW   AJfD   ONLY 


German  Cycling  Paper, 

(ILLUSTRATED), 

^^EDITED  BY  T.  H.  S.  WALKER,1^ 

18,  KRAUSENSTRASSE,  BERLIN,  W. 

(APPEARS  MONTHLY). 

Hajf-Yearly  Subscription,  including  Postage,  2/6 ;  Single  Copy,  -/6. 
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PUBLISHED    BY 

HARRY  ETHERINGTON, 

152,  FLEET  STREET. 

Advertisement  Charges: — Quarter  Page,  lo/-.      Half 
Page,  £i. 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Ciiancepy  Lane. 

Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  thfi  usual  prac- 
tice of  other  Bankers,  and  interest  allovred  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn  below  £25. 
No  commission  charged  for  keeping  accoimts. 

The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent,  interest  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  its  customers,  free  of  charge, 
the  custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities 
and  Valuables;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Dividends  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRA.\CIS  RAVEIVSCROFT,  ITtanaser. 

31st  March,  1880. 

The  Birkbeck  Building  Society's  Annual  Receipts 
exceed  Four  Millions. 

How    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE    FOR    TWO 
GUINEAS  PER  MONTH,  with  immediate  pos- 
session and  no  Rent  to  pay.    Apply  at  the  Office 
of  the  Birkbeck  Building  Society. 

HOW    TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR 
FIVE    SHILLINGS   PER    MONTH,    with  im- 
mediate    possession,     either     for     Building    or 
Gardening  purposes.    Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birk- 
beck Freehold  Land  Society. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,   Manager, 

Sonthampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
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Lie.  24  HOURS'  ROAD  RIDE. 
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All  riders  of  our  Tricycles  obtained  Medals,  except 
Mr.  Maltby,  who  met  with  a  severe  accident,  owing  to  his 
bicycling  escort  falling  in  front  of  him. — See  "  Cyclist," 
July  nth,  1883. 

Below  we  give  particulars  and  Press  extracts  : — 


*Oosset,  C.  R.  H.,  Esq 
fNixon,  A.  Esq. 
{Reynolds.  H.   R.,  Esq 
gCassal,  R.  T.,  Esq. 

Gammon,  J.  ^T,,  Esq. 

Hurst,  H.  ^V.,  Esq. 

Knigbt,  C.  O.,  Esq. 


|.      201|  miles 

23li.  42m. 

201i 

^^ 

22h.  23m. 

1.      175 

i» 

22li.  47m. 

175 

«i 

23h.  14m. 

150 

^y 

23ta.  32  m. 

131 J 

n 

2111.  30m. 

13li 

»i 

22h.  30in. 

Enam.  Oold  .^edal,  Hig^hest  AAvard. 

M  n  11  1*  »f 

Oold  IVTedal. 

Enamelled  Silver  Medal. 
Silver  Medal. 


'  The  hopes  of  the  Templars  rose  high  and  jubilant  as,  at  11.41,  Gosset  put  in  an  appearance  on  his  '  JPREMIER,'  riding  pluckily, 
with  practically  only  one  leg,  the  other  having  become  strained  at  about  the  140th  mUe.  Gosset  then  rode  on  towards  the  Loudon 
end  of  Kipley  to  qualify  for  third  place  so  far  as  distance  was  concerned.  At  Salisbury  he  lost  much  time  in  looking  for  checking 
place,  he  also  experienced  much  difficulty  in  finding  Lopcombe  Corner,  which  nobody  seemed  to  know." — Cyclist,  July  11th. 

+  "  Nixon  was  leading  before  Eomsey  was  reached,  but  took  a  wrong  turning,  and  when  he  again  reached  the  High  Eoad,  Gosset  and 
Marriott  were  both  ahead.     NIXOIV  RODE  Al,l,  THE  mi>Iii^  on  his 'PKEiTIIER.'— Cj/clist,  July  Uth. 

t  "  H.  E.  Eeynolds,  who  had  never  previously  ridden  a  tricycle,  and  who  states  he  found  it  much  easier  than  he  expected,  rode  a  borrowed 
'  PREMIER,'  and,  although  he  lost  an  hour  by  misdirection  at  Fareham,  succeeded  in  covering  175  miles  to  Alton  by  10.30." — 
Cyclist,  July  Uth. 

§  Mr.  Cassal's  performance  was  extraordinary,  he  being  quite  a  youth,  and  having  won  two  races  on  the  same  m/c  at  the  Palace  the  day 
previous— a  "PREMIER." 

NOTE.— Prompt  delivery  can  now  be  guaranteed. 


PREMIER  WORKS,  COVENTRY 

Makers  of  the  "  PREMIER  "  Tricycle  and  "  D.H.F."  Bicycle. 

London  Addresses:  14,  Holborn  Viaduct;  &  5,  Lisle  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

COtTNTKY    IiETTEKS    AND    TELEGEAMS    TO    "PREMIER"    WORKS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H.  L.  CORTIS,  Amateur  Champion,  won  the  25  and  50  Miles'  Amateur  Championship  Races 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  ".ffiOLUS"  Ball  Bearings,  beatin?  record  time- 
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BOWN'S 
PATENT 


^OLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles, 

AEE 

Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proot,  require  but  Slight  Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Beanngs  yet  introduced. 

As  a  proof  of  their  vast  superiority,  all  the  principal  Amateur  and   Professional    Bicycle  Baces  have  been 

won  by  the  use  of  tnese  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings. 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM   BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER    LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

SOL.E     PROPRIETOR    AND    JTI.tKEK. 

N.B. — Manufacturer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  Sime. 


Bown's  Patent  "iEOLUS"  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  he  hy  far  the  best  as  regards  durability, 
easy  adjustment,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  requiring  less  lubrication  than  all  others- 
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EDITED   BY 


(2.  ^^.  ^SLaii^yi  and  Jtcnz^ii  $)i^\^mc^j. 


VOLUME  VI. 

J<fOVEM^E^,    1S82,    TO    A't'mL,    1883 


COVENTEY : 
Iliffe    and    Son,    12,    Smithford    Street,    and    Vicae    Lane 

LONDON : 

Harry   Etheri>'gton,   152,   Fleet   Street. 

1883. 
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HE  completion  of  six  volumes  of  the  "  Wheel  World  " 
proves  to  us  that  our  efforts  to  please  in  the  past 
have  not  been  thrown  away,  and  that  our  labours  have 
been  appreciated,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  in  duty  bound  to 
show  our  own  appreciation  of  the  confidence  that  has  been  placed 
in  us  by  doubling  our  efforts  to  please  in  the  future,  for  the 
fulfilment  of  which  our  next  issue  will  be  the  commencement 
of  a  New  Series,  which  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  make  at 
least  as  worthy  of  support  as  the  present  one;  and  whilst  asking 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  our  readers  by  contributing  to  our  pages, 
we  take  our  leave  of  Volume  VI.,  and  subscribe  ourselves 

THE   EDITORS. 
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The  No.  1 " Viaduct," 

44,  46,  48,  50  inch,  complete  for  £,7  7s. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 
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A  FIRST-CLASS  BICYCLE  AT  A  MODERATE  PRICE. 

WHERE  CAN  I  GET  IT?     WHY,  FROM 

WILLIAM  *  ANDREWS 

5,   STEELHOUSE  LANE,   BIRMINGHAM. 
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built  sound  Machine,  made  to  the  requirements  of  the  owner,  without  unnecessary  expenditure  in 
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the  Fastener  across  so  as  to  hold  it  in  position  ;  securing  one  end  first,  and  then  the  other. 

ONE    PENNY    EACH.      The  most  useful  Novelty  of  the  year. 

To  he  obtained  of  all  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom;  or  Wholesale  from  The  Cyclist  Office,  Coventry 

SAinPLi:     PAIR,     POST     FREE,     THREE     STAITTPS. 


TO   CYCLISTS,    COMMERCIAL    TRAVELLERS    &    TOURISTS. 


THE   ROADS  OF   ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Containing  an  original  description  of  the  contour  and  surface,  with  mileage,  of  the  main  (direct  and 
principal  cross)  Roads  in  England,  Wales,  and  part  of  Scotland,  with  detailed  Index  to  about  7,000 
names.     Also  a  List  of  Hotels  and  Inns  in  each  town  suitable  for  Cyclists.      By  CHAS.   HOWARD 

Red  cloth,  liiiif.      Price  5s. 

LETTS,  SON  &  Co.    Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.G. 
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GENUINE  CLEARANCE  SALE  OF  BICYCLES 
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The   Liquidator  of  HYDES  &  WIGFULL,  Limited,  having  decided  to 
relinquish  this  department  of  their  business,  is  now  offering  the  whole  of 

the  Stock  of  their  celebrated 

'Stanley'  &  'Chester' 


AT 


GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


A  detailed  List  of  Machines   for   disposal,   with   the    Reduced  Prices  attached,  will 
be  sent  post  free  to  any  address  on  application  to 

HYDESsWIGFULL, 

'    (LIMITED), 

mM  "  STMLXY"  BmiGLS  WOBMS, 

SHEFFIELD. 
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DIET. 


THERE  is  an  old  proverb  that  every  man  is 
either  a  fool  or  a  physician   at  forty.      The 
onlv  reasonable  meaning  which  can  be  given 
to  this  is  that  if  a  man  at  the  age  of  forty  does  not 
then  know  what  suits  him,  he  must  be  a  fool.     Ei-f^o, 
it   is  reasonable  to  suppose  that    many  men,    long 
before  they  reach  the  age  specified,  have  discovered 
what  suits  them  ;  on  what  food,  in  fact — if  they  be 
cyclists — they  can  do  most  work.       Editors  of  wheel 
papers   are    deluged   in    the   touring    season    with 
inquiries  as   to   what  is  the   best  food  to  take  on  a 
wheel   journey,   what    drink    it    is   best   to    imbibe, 
and    at   what    hours   it    is   best    to    work.        These 
questions   are,  of  course,  nearly  invariably  received 
from   perfect   strangers,  whose   very   appearance,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  physique  and  internal  arrange- 
ments, are  utterly  unknown  to  the  person  who  is  called 
upon  for  a  reply.     Now,  men's  stomachs  differ  as 
much  as  theif  stature  or  their  faces,  and,  whilst  one 
man  may  be  able  to  digest  anything  and  work  well 
thereon,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  is  not  taxing 
his  digestive  powers  unnecessarily  as  compared  with 
what  he  might  do  by  a  better  selection  of  food  ;  and 
still  less  does  it  follow  that  such  a  dietary  will  in  the 
least  degree  suit  a  less  favoured  individual.      When 
you  get  a  man  like  Mr.  James  Lennox,  of  Dumfries, 
who  can  work  hard  all  day,  eat  his  food  and  digest  it, 
and  sleep  soundly  at  night,  you  have  a  perfect  man, 
physically  speaking.     As  a  rule,  men  with   delicate 
chests  have   a  better  digestion  than   their  stronger 
framed   brethren,  who  frequently  have  to  undergo 
the  annoyances   of   dj-spepsia  in   return    for  their 
great  muscular  power,  vide  one  of  our  best  riders 
this  year. 

Again,  although  riding  either  bicycle  or  tricycle  in 
moderation  is  conducive  to  an  improved  digestion, 
carrying  such  exercises  beyond  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion ends  in  an  exactly  opposite  result.  By 
moderation  we  mean  just  what  a  man's  power  makes 
it.  The  term  can  no. more  be  defined  in  the  "Answ  ers 
to  Correspondents"  column  than  can  a  dietary  which 
will  suit  all  persons  be  given.  One  man's  moderate 
run  may  be  only  10  miles — the  writer's  is  25 ;  but 
many  men  have  such  constitutions  as  will  enable 


them  to  speak  truly  when  they  place  a  "  moderate 
run"  at  50  or  60,  or  even  more  miles.    What  we  wish 
to  place  before  our  readers  is  this  :  that  no  fixed 
rules    can    be    laid    down   tor    food,  drink,   or  the 
amount    of  exercise    to    be    taken,    but    that   every 
man    whose     constitution     necessitates     particular 
rules   at    all    must    early    set    himself    to   work    to 
see  what  suits  him  best,  and  to  be  a  physician  at 
or  before  40,  or  remain  a  fool  always.     Assistance 
can,  however,  be  given  in  pointing  generally  to  those 
things  which,  as  a  rule,  agree  with   men  engaged  in 
muscular  exertion.    Foremost  amongst  sustenants  in 
this  line  practical  experience  places  eggs,  bread  and 
butter,  and  tea  with  jam  or  marmalade,  because  as 
the  fatty  tissue  is  used  up  by  the  internal  fire — always 
present,    but    increased    by    physical   exertion — the 
body  seems  to  yearn  for  things  which  tend  to  replace 
fatty  matter.     Cheese,  though  most  nourishing  when 
considered   from  an   analytical  point  of  view,  is — 
except  after  a  meal — little  short  of  poison  to  some 
stomachs.     A  lunch  of  bread  and  cheese  and  beer 
will  make  many  men  so   violently  ill  as  to  induce 
discomfort  and  even  vomiting  before  the  day  is  out. 
"  Cheese  !  it  is  a  surly  elf,  digesting  all  things  but  it- 
self," is  a  maxim  ever  to  be  remembered  by  wheelmen. 
Of  sandwiches,  none  are  so  palatable  or  contain  so 
much  nourishment  as  fried  or  toasted  bacon  placed 
between  two  pieces  of  dry  bread.     The  heat  genera- 
ting power  of  bacon — in  other  words,  the  vital  force 
it  gives — accounts  for  the  partiality  shown  for  it   by 
navvies,  and  others  who  sustain  their  power  all  day 
\ery  often  on  a  hunch  of  bread  and  a  chunk  of  bacon. 
Another  point  to  be  remembered  is,  alwaj's  where 
possible,  have  icarin  food.  This  cannot  be  too  strong- 
ly  impressed  upon  any  one.     When  we   read   the 
other  day   that  a   well-known    tricycle    road   rider 
supped  nightly  off  cold  meat  and   uncooked  greens 
we   realised    at  once    that    his   digestion   was  even 
stronger  than     his    muscles.       The   usual    Sunday 
evening's  supper  of  the  middle   and  upper  middle 
classes,  which  nearly  alwa\'s  involves  a  feed  of  cold 
meat,  is  a  thing  to  be  dreaded  and  avoided   by  men 
w  ho  wish  to  keep  free  from  dyspepsia.     Tricyclists, 
more  particularly,  will  be  interested  in  this  diatribe 
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on  food,  because  whilst  the  ardency  of  youth  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  body,  the  older  rider  has  to 
take  care  of  himself  on  many  minor  points.  During,' 
a  long,  fast,  or  fatiguing  run  the  blood  is  drawn  to 
the  muscles,  and  as  blood  is  needed  for  digestive 
purposes  it  is  obvious  that  to  feed  heavily  immediately 
after  a  run  is  a  "  gastrononaic  mistake."  Reasonable 
time  should  elapse  between  a  ride  and  a  meal,  and 
certainly  not  less  than  one  hour  between  a  meal  and 
a  ride.  Whether  a  meat  breakfast,  a  meat  lunch, 
and  a  meat  dinner  at  night  suits  a  man  best ;  or  a 
meat  breakfast,  a  light  lunch— say  eggs  and  tea— 
and  a  dinner  at  night ;  or  a  dinner  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  the  relegation  of  the  eggs  and  tea  to 
the  usual  tea  time,  must  be  judged  solely  by  the  man 
himself  as  the  result  of  his  own  practical  experience. 
No  one  can  judge  this  point  for  him.  The  most 
enunent  physician  could  merely  judge  by  what  he 
could  see,  and  suggest  a  suitable  course.  In  these 
minor  points  a  grain  of  practice  is  better  than  an 
ocean  of  theory,  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  having  regard 
to  this  fact  that  the  proverb  of  the  fool  and  the 
physician  was  first  started. 

With  regard  to  drink,  there  is  as  great  a  diversity 
of  opinion  as  on  the  matter  of  food,  but  on  one  point 


all  agree,  viz.,  that  an  excess  of  alcohoHc  stnnulant  is 
bad.     For  the  time  most  men  can  do  more  work  thus 
urged  on ;  but  they  overtax  their  strength  and  suffer 
afterwards   from  relaxing  effects  ;    and  if  work  day 
after  day  has  to  be  sustained,  the  use  of  stimulants 
means  damage  to  the    drinker.     The  best   time   of 
day  in  which  to  indulge  is  undoubtedly  at  the  close 
of  a  day's  run,  as  then  at  least  a  man  will  not  be 
urged  by  liquor  to  overtax  his  strength.      Milk  is  an 
excellent  beverage  ;  but  here  again,  hke  cheese,  there 
are  many  stomachs  which  cannot  digest  it.     A  dilu- 
tion by  soda  water  assists  this  latter  process.     Cold 
tea  is  a  good  but  not  enticing  beverage,  and  cham- 
pagne and  seltzer,  though  exhilarating,  is  too  expen- 
sive for  most  pockets.  Spirits  should  only  be  resorted 
to  when  absolutely  necessary;  they  should  indeed 
be  considered  the  "  spur,"  to  be  used   only  as  a  last 
resource  to  get  an  exhausted  rider  home.     In  con- 
clusion, we  can  only  advise  riders  of  wheels,  of  what- 
ever age  or  station,  to  set  about  as  early  as  possible 
to   discover  what    suits    them,   and    to    adopt    that 
regimen  in  preference  to  any  advice  offered  by  those 
who  can  judge  of  others'  habit  of  body   solely  by 
their  own  standard. 


TRICYCLING  AND  GOOD  SPIRITS. 

{Reprinted,  by  special  permission,  from    ''  Bclgravia.'') 


THE  doctrine  of  evolution,  so  often  mistakenly 
supposed  to  be  a  form  of  mere  fatalism, 
teaches  emphatically  that  every  animal 
gets  on  in  life  by  means  of  constant  efforts 
to  modify  the  pressure  of  circumstances  upon  its 
constitution.  It  is  not  only  true  that  man  is  tlie 
product  of  his  environment,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  man  of  to-day, 

•■  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  tmie," 
is  environed  by  circumstances  produced  by  the  efforts 
of  his  forebears  to  make  an  equation  between  their 
surroundings  and  their  necessities.  This  land  of 
ours,  which  once  was  a  tangle  of  wild  vegetation, 
affording  only  a  meagre  sustenance  to  a  few  wretched 
dwellers  in  caves,  gives  to-day  the  means  of  com- 
paratively comfortable  existence  to  over  thirty  mil- 
lions of  civihsed  inhabitants  of  houses,  simply 
because  man  has  evolved  his  present  conditions  out 
of  his  ancient  circumstances,  and  has  modified 
nature  for  his  own  convenience.  Blind  guides 
leading  the  blind  may  have  wandered  into  the  mists 
of  really  believing  that  Darwin  teaches  that  man  is 
the  sport  of  chance,  and  the  slave  of  circumstance, 
but  the  fact  is  not  so  at  all.  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  evolution  may  proceed— either  by  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  animal  to  accord  with  its  conditions,  or 


by  the  alteration  of  the  conditions  through  the  efforts 
of  the  animal.  The  tricycle  is  an  instance  of  how 
man,  by  the  adaptation  of  individual  habits,  con- 
trols circumstances  which  he  cannot  change. 

The  special  disease  of  modern  life  is  worry.  Pro- 
bably, the  increased  rapidity  of  communication  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  most  of  the  nervous  irrita- 
bility which  is  implied  in  that  term.  "  No  news  is 
good  news  "  is  certainly  true  in  the  sense  that  one 
cannot  be  distressed  and  upset  about  occurrences  of 
which  one  knows  nothing.  But  we  know  everything 
so  rapidly  nowadays  !  If  the  merchant's  cor- 
respondent fail  in  Calcutta,  he  learns  the  fact,  and 
his  creditors  learn  it  too,  without  the  respite  of  a 
single  day.  News  of  the  ship  that  founders  near  her 
port,  of  the  failure  of  some  of  our  projects,  of  the 
success  of  other  undertakings  which  must  be  at  once 
followed  up  by  new  enterprises,  of  the  scientific 
discoveries  of  which  we  must  avail  ourselves  forth- 
with however  low  our  capital  may  be,  of  the  triumph 
of  our  competitors  and  the  downfall  of  our  allies,  of 
the  sinuous  vicissitudes  of  our  stocks  and  shares 
tossed  and  torn  between  bulls  and  bears,  of  the  ac- 
complished "  corner  "  in  corn  or  cotton  which  we  have 
not  foreseen— all  these  and  a  thousand  other  events 
which  it  does  not  contribute  to  our  peace  of  mind  to 
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hear  of  at  all,  are  poured  upon  us  directly  they  occur 
by  our  agencies  of  electricity  and  steam.  Our  fore- 
fathers put  their  affairs  in  train,  and  had  a  little  while 
in  which  to  rest  while  the  things  were  being  done; 
but  we  have  our  business  so  rapidly  accomplished 
that  the  strain  of  its  management  never  relaxes. 
Our  minds  are  always  on  the  stretch,  and  our  nervous 
energies  are  perpetually  drawn  upon. 

We  are  a  more  numerous  people  for  all  this ;  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  has  quadrupled  within 
the  lifetime  of  old  men  who  are  still  amongst  us. 
But  whether  we  are  a  happier  people  is  open  to  much 
doubt.  In  that  most  cruel  of  books,  Isaac  Disraeli's 
"  Calamities  of  Authors,"  a  picture  is  drawn  of  the 
state  of  the  unhappy  man  of  letters  whose  mind  has 
no  repose  ;  and  the  miserable  story  may  be  told  of 
very  many  others  besides  authors  in  this  day  of  ours, 
in  which  the  haste  of  life  has  so  increased  that  nearly 
all  men  may  be  described  as  in  a  condition  ot  con- 
tinuous mental  exertion:  "His  maladies,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  delicate  organ  of  thinking,  .  .  . 
are  more  complicated,  more  hidden  in  their  causes  ; 
they  often  produce  a  perturbation  in  the  faculties,  a 
state  of  acute  irritabilit}-,  and  many  sorrows  and 
infirmities  which  are  not  likely  to  create  much  sym- 
pathy from  those  around.  .  .  .  The  brain  exhausted 
with  assiduous  toil,  deranging  the  nerves,  vitiating 
the  digestive  powers,  disordermg  its  own  machinery, 
and  breaking  the  calm  of  sleep  by  that  previous  state 
of  excitement ;  for,  like  the  ocean  when  its  swell  is 
subsiding,  the  waves  of  the  mind,  too,  siill  heave  and 
beat ;  hence  all  the  small  feverish  symptoms,  and 
the  whole  train  of  hypochondriac  affections,  as  well 
as  some  acute  ones."  To  how  many  readers  of  all 
grades  and  various  occupations  will  these  words 
strike  home  1 

Now,  for  the  condition  of  nervous  irritability  so 
truthfully  described  by  Disraeli,  medicine  offers  no 
cure.  Men  fly  to  narcotic  drugs,  to  stimulants,  and 
to  tobacco  for  relief,  but  only  render  themselves  up 
to  a  worse  captivity  than  before.  "  Medicine  can 
give  nobody  good  spirits,"  said  poor  Charlotte  Bi^onte, 
speaking  from  her  own  too  sad  experience  ;  "  the  art 
halts  at  the  threshold  of  Hypochondria;  she  just 
looks  in  and  sees  a  chamber  of  torture,  but  can 
neither  say  nor  do  much." 

Exercise  has  always  been  the  panacea  of  the 
medical  profession  for  the  evils  of  an  over-strained 
nervous  system.  This  was  the  prescription  of 
Asclepiades  in  Pliny's  time  ;  it  was  echoed  by  quaint 
old  Fuller,  in  the  Seventeenth  Century ;  and  Sir 
William  Jenner  would  find  no  better  remedy  to-day, 
although  the  pharmacopceia,  which  once  included 
decoction  of  grated  stags-horns  and  gold  dust  and 
mummy  broth,  has  altered  so  much  since  the  days 
of  the  Roman  expert.     The  prescription  of  exercise 


is  empirically  successful,  and  it  is  also  scientifically 
explicable,  which  is  moi^e  than  can  be  said  for  many 
of  the  recipes  that  are  embodied  in  pill-boxes  and 
physic-phials.  The  philosophy  of  exercise  as  a  means 
of  promoting  health  and  good  spirits  can,  indeed,  be 
made  clear  without  the  introduction  of  physiological 
technicalities. 

Briefly,  food  is  absorbed  and  oxygen  is  inhaled 
into  the  blood,  which  then  circulates  throughout  the 
system,  and  in  every  fibre  yields  up  part  of  its 
material,  and  undergoes  in  doing  so  a  definite 
chemical  change.  The  body  may,  therefore,  be  well 
compared  to  a  manufactory,  into  which  certain 
materials  are  taken  to  be  acted  upon  and  changed  in 
different  ways  ;  fresh  raw  material  must  be  continu- 
ally received,  and  concurrently  the  completed  pro- 
ducts must  be  removed.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
vital  factory.  The  result  of  the  chemical  change 
which  occurs  in  the  muscles  and  other  tissues  is  the 
conversion  of  the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbon,  which  are  taken  in  with  food,  drink,  and 
breath,  into  water,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  substance 
which  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  which  is  called 
urea.  The  blood,  the  porter  of  the  body,  incessantly 
carries  fresh  material  to  all  parts  of  the  frame,  and 
becomes  in  return  loaded  with  water,  carbonic  acid, 
and  urea — the  products  of  vital  change.  The  object 
of  that  perpetual  chemico-vital  process  is  the  pro- 
duction of  our  heat  and  strength  ;  for  just  as  a  steam- 
engine  works  through  the  chemical  change  performed 
in  its  mechanism  upon  wood,  coals,  and  water,  just 
so  does  the  body  live  and  act  by  means  of  the  heat 
and  force  that  are  evolved  in  the  chemical  meta- 
morphosis within  it  of  the  elements  of  air  and  food. 
This  is  the  source  of  all  our  vital  power.  The  more 
rapidly  and  completely  this  process  is  performed, 
the  greater  the  strength  of  the  individual,  and  the 
more  perfectly  he  enjoys  that  state  of  equilibrium  of 
the  faculties  which  we  call  by  the  generic  name  of 
health,  and  to  obtain  which  is  the  ultimate  end  of 
the  vital  actions  of  the  body,  as  to  obtain  wealth  is 
the  object  of  a  manufacturer's  operations. 

The  business  man  knows  that  he  must  dispose  of 
his  completed  goods ;  if  his  capital  becomes  all 
locked  up  in  the  shape  of  completed  goods  on  the 
shelves,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  cannot  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  his  factory.  He  knows  that  he  must 
send  away  what  he  has  finished  his  work  upon,  and 
that  if  he  cannot  do  so  he  will  not  long  be  able  to 
take  in  his  new  materials  and  to  continue  his  busi- 
ness. It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  our  health 
if  we  fully  grasped  the  idea  that  this  commonplace 
of  business  management  is  applicable  to  the  health 
factory.  The  blood  must  not  only  be  offered  fresh 
supplies  of  air  and  food,  but  must  also  be  aided  to 
get  rid  of  the  products  of  previous  chemical  changes. 
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If  it  be  overloaded  with  these  it  can  no  moie  supply 
the  bod}'  with  sufficient  new  material  than  a  manu- 
facturer could  keep  all  his  machines  at  work  and  all 
his  hands  employed  if  the  product  of  their  previous 
labour  already  filled  his  warehouse.  Exercise  forms 
the  most  direct  of  stimulants  to  the  organs  which 
have  the  work  to  do  of  freeing  the  blood  from  car- 
bonic acid,  water,  and  urea.  These  dcpurative 
organs,  as  physiologists  call  them,  are  the  skin,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  lungs.  Unless  these  do  their  work 
eJectually,  the  shops  must  go  on  half-time,  the  out- 
put will  be  necessarily  lessened,  and  the  health,  which 
is  the  final  object  of  our  vital  processes,  will  be 
diminished,  just  as  the  wealth  which  the  manufac- 
turer seeks  is  decreased  in  the  analogous  case. 

The  lungs  take  in  oxygen,  and  they  give  forth  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  The  air  which  is  drawn  into  the 
ungs  in  breathing  in  a  place  where  the  atmosphere 
is  tolerably  pure  contains  only  about  three  parts  in 
10,000  of  carbonic  acid,  and  2,100  parts  of  oxygen. 
The  air  which  immediately  after  is  expired  will  con- 
tain, supposing  the  person  not  to  be  taking  exercise, 
about  450  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  and  only  1,650 
parts  of  oxygen  in  10,000.  In  other  words,  about 
four  and  a  half  parts  per  cent,  of  oxygen  have  been 
taken  into  the  system,  and  an  equivalent  portion  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  has  been  passed  away  from  the 
vital  manufactory  in  which  it  has  been  evolved. 

Water  and  urea  are  got  rid  of  both  by  the  lungs 
and  the  other  depurative  organs.  The  skin  is  par- 
ticularly active,  if  kept  in  proper  condition  ;  the 
importance  of  its  function  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  perspiratory  glands  would,  if  unrolled, 
measure  about  28  miles  in  an  adult  person. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  exercise  influences  the 
action  of  these  organs.  Notice  the  depth  of  your 
breathing  as  you  sit  reading  in  your  armchair,  and 
contrast  it  with  the  expansion  which  your  lungs 
undergo  as  you  walk  along  the  street.  If  you  run, 
or  ride,  or  row,  notice  yet  again  how  deeply  you 
inhale  your  breaths  while  the  exercise  is  proceeding. 
After  this,  you  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  walking, 
even  slowly,  causes  the  excretion  of  nearly  double 
the  carbonic  acid  that  is  got  rid  of  while  the  body  is 
in  repose.  Corresponding  to  this  is  an  equivalently 
increased  intake  of  oxygen.  In  other  words,  the 
business  is  going  on  well,  and  the  whole  factory  is  in 
brisk  work — making,  remember,  Htalth — not  mere 
money. 

The  increased  activity  of  the  perspiratory  glands 
during  exercise  is  yet  more  obvious.  This  is-  chiefly 
the  result  of  the  larger  supply  of  blood  to  the  vessels 
of  the  skin,  which  is  consequent  upon  the  action  of 
the  large  muscles.  General  exercise  tends  to  stimu- 
late the  circulation  through  the  muscles  and  the 
skjn  in  two  ways.     The  muscular  system  is  supplied 


with  very  numerous  and  large  veins  and  arteries, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
pressing  upon  those  blood-vessels  has  a  direct  influ- 
ence in  aiding  the  circulation.  The  most  powerful 
effect  of  exercise  upon  the  current  of  the  circulation 
is,  however,  an  indirect  one.  It  is  a  fact  that  any 
part  of  the  body,  when  in  use,  receives  an  increased 
blood-supply.  The  muscles,  then,  while  in  an  active 
state,  attract  to  themselves  a  large  quantity  of  the 
vital  fluid,  which  rushes  rapidly  through  the  numer- 
ous vessels  of  the  muscles  and  their  superincumbent 
cuticle ;  and  the  more  general  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  the  more  certain  it  is  that  the  current  of  the 
blood  will  be  turned  in  that  direction,  and  that  the 
depurative  work  of  the  skin  will  proceed  actively  in 
consequence. 

In  a  similar  way,  exercise  relieves  a  congested 
state  of  the  internal  organs.  The  wearied  brain 
cannot  free  itself  from  its  incessant  train  of  thought, 
because  it  is  over-full  of  blood  ;  it  has  been  neces- 
sarily supplied  largely  with  the  material  for  its  work, 
and  when  it  would  rest,  it  cannot  at  will  change  from 
the  condition  of  exertion.  At  such  a  moment,  suit- 
able general  exercise  will  draw  an  additional  supply 
of  material  to  the  muscular  system,  and  the  mind 
will  be  relieved.  The  liver,  too,  is  an  organ  pecu- 
liarlj'  subject  to  congestion.  When  it  is  so  over- 
supplied  with  material,  it  strikes  work,  like  a  camel 
when  it  is  over-loaded.  And  oh  !  if  the  liver  be  out 
of  sorts,  what  is  life  worth  ?  Fame  is  then  a  delu- 
sion, prosperity  a  bubble,  affection  a  cheat,  progress 
a  phantom,  and  existence  one  huge  mistake  : — 
"And  Nought  is  Everything,  and  Everything  is  Nought." 

At  such  a  time  the  sufferer's  only  chance  is,  by 
vigorous  exercise,  to  set  his  blood  rushing  through 
his  veins,  and  his  lungs  drawing  their  deepest 
breaths,  and  so  to  relieve  the  sulky,  stubborn  organ 
of  the  over-pressure  which  has  caused  it  to  rebel. 

This,  then,  is  the  philosophy  of  exercise  as  a  means 
of  promoting  health,  and  especially  of  relieving 
mental  worry  and  low  spirits.  The  balance  of  the 
functions  is  assisted  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  internal  organs  are  relieved  of  their  over- 
burdening supply  of  working  material,  and  their 
activity  is  stimulated  or  repressed,  as  the  case  may 
be.  into  that  normal  condition  which  means  health. 
Is  it  not  only  common  sense  to  add  that  no  medicine 
exists  which  can  possibly  fulfil  the  same  offices  in 
the  economy  ? 

Good  spirits  are,  of  course,  largely  dependent 
upon  that  state  of  physical  well-being  and  content 
which  constitutes  health.  There  are  some  invincible 
persons  who  can  be  merry  even  with  the  toothache, 
and  who  can  be  happy  although  they  are  conscious 
of  their  digestions.  But  these  must  have  had  some 
special  gifts  from  tiie  fairies  at   thejr  christenings. 
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As  regards  the  majority  of  us,  bodily  discomfort 
poisons  all  our  good  things,  and  destroys,  not  only 
our  spirits,  but  even  our  judgment.  The  Napoleonic 
dynasty  might  never  have  been  unseated  from  the 
throne  of  F~rance,  but  for  that  hidden  mischief  which 
so  tortured  the  first  Napoleon  before  Waterloo  that 
even  his  gigantic  will  gave  way,  and  he  slept  stupidly 
while  he  should  have  been  organising  his  forces. 
Sedan  might  not  have  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Empire 
a  second  time,  but  for  the  fretting  agony  of  which 
the  third  Napoleon's  death  told  the  world  the  secret. 
Lesser  men  and  women  may  tremble  for  themselves 
lest  physical  causes  affect  their  courage,  their  happi- 
ness, and  their  amiability  in  the  smaller  affairs  of 
their  daily  life.  The  unkind  words  which  are  the 
outcome  of  a  congested  liver  may  break  up  the  family 
peace ;  the  error  in  business  arrangements  which 
results  from  over-strain  of  the  nerve-tissue  may  end 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  If  exercise,  judiciously 
employed,  can  do  much  to  relieve  these  conditions, 
who  will  not  be  wise  in  time,  and  seek  the  simple 
remedy  ? 

The  next  point  is — what  form  of  exercise  shall  be 
adopted  ?  "Walking  is  the  most  easily  accessible  to 
everybody,  but  for  more  than  one  reason  it  is  far 
from  being  an  ideal  exercise.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
too  mechanical ;  the  nerve-centres  are  not  called 
into  action  by  it.  The  muscles  are,  of  course,  in 
play,  and  so  far  it  is  good ;  but  the  brain  can  con- 
tinue its  ordinary  work,  not  being  required  to  attend 
to  the  walking,  and  thus  the  congestion  and  the 
strain  upon  the  nervous  system  is  to  some  extent 
maintained.  The  walk  is  either  languid  and  heavy, 
the  muscles  acting  slowly  and  calling  for  but  a  slight 
proportion  of  their  possible  supplies  ;  or  else,  a  rapid 
walk  being  forced,  fatigue  is  soon  experienced,  be- 
cause the  brain  is  keeping  the  blood  in  it,  and  the 
muscles  cannot  get  their  needs  properly  attended  to. 
Moreover,  walking  puts  in  action  only  a  few  of  the 
muscles.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  but  little 
exerted.  This  applies  especially  to  ladies,  who  are 
forbidden  by  fashion  to  "swing  their  arms."  Another 
objection  to  walking,  which  will  be  appreciated  more 
by  my  own  sex  than  by  men,  is  that  it  jolts  the  frame, 
and  especially  the  spine.  Every  step  gives  a  jerk  to 
he  whole  body,  which  it  is  the  special  object  o.'  the 
plantar  arch — the  arch  of  the  sole  of  the  foot — to 
modify,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  irritating,  and 
even  painful  in  some  circumstances,  in  its  effect  upon 
the  spinal  nerves. 

Horse-riding  is  much  better  exercise  than  walking. 
The  muscles  of  the  arms  and  chest  are  exercised  in 
guiding  the  horse,  those  of  the  back  are  called  into 
play  in  keeping  the  balance,  and  those  of  the  lower 
limbs  in  springing  from  the  saddle.  The  mind,  too, 
is  diverted  from  thought  both  by  the  necessity  for 


ordering  the  animal's  movements,  and  by  the  rapid 
passage  of  objects  on  the  road.  In  fact,  no  mode  of 
exercise  is  so  delightful  as  horse-riding,  and  Fanny 
Kemble  "had  reason"  in  always  "speaking  of  a 
woman  on  horseback  as  '  a  happy  woman.'  "  It  is 
not  easy,  however,  for  the  majority  of  middle-class 
people  to  employ  this  method  of  improving  their 
health  and  spirits.  "  The  principal  objection,'"  as 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says,  "  is  of  a  financial 
character.  Riding  is  good  for  those  that  are  born 
with  a  silver-mounted  bridle  in  their  hand,  and  can 
ride  as  much  and  as  often  as  they  like,  without 
thinking  all  the  time  they  hear  that  steady  grinding 
sound,  as  the  horse's  jaws  triturate  with  calm,  lateral 
movements,  of  the  bank-bills  and  promises  to  pay, 
upon  which  it  is  notorious  that  the  profligate  animal 
in  question  feeds  day  and  night."  A  horse,  indeed, 
is  rather  a  tyrannical  servant.  He  will  catch  cold, 
if  you  keep  him  standing  too  long,  and,  like  Gold- 
smith's "  Lovely  Woman,'  will  bring  repentance  to 
his  master,  and  wring  his  bosom  by  dying  off.  He 
has  his  liver,  and  his  little  tempers,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  just  as  much  as  yourself.  The  best  of  horses, 
like  the  best  of  husbands,  is  not  perfect,  and  is  trying 
at  times.  Finally,  he  wants  saddling,  and  he  wants 
dressing  for;  and  if  you  can  only  snatch  half  an  hour 
at  a  time  for  exercise,  these  are  undoubted  obstacles 
to  horse-riding  as  the  means  of  taking  it. 

Swimming,  boating,  and  dancing  are  all  good 
exeixises,  but  they  are  all  open  to  the  objection  that 
they  need  certain  opportunities  and  facilities  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  are  not  present  with  that  regularity 
which  is  required  for  an  habitual  form  of  exercise. 

It  is  surely,  therefore,  not  too  much  to  claim  for 
the  tricycle  that  it  is  the  means  evolved  from  the 
intelligence  of  man  for  the  adaptation  of  his  in- 
dividual circumstances  to  his  general  surroundings 
in  this  matter  of  exercise.  The  increased  strain  of 
modern  life  has  added  greatly  to  the  number  ot 
people  whose  worries  should  be  met  by  exercise  of  a 
free,  regular  kind,  not  too  violent,  but  calling  for  a 
modicum  of  mental  attention  ;  the  tricycle  is  the 
product  of  this  necessity. 

In  tricycling,  the  body  is  lightly  supported  on  a 
saddle,  and  thus  the  lower  limbs  are  freed  from  the 
effort  of  its  support,  and  are  able  more  easily  to 
exert  their  motor  power.  The  muscles  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  are  called  into  play  by  the  work  of 
guiding  the  machine  by  its  handle;  and  in  going  up 
hills  the  body  is  steadied,  and  great  additional  force 
is  put  into  the  legs  by  pulling  hard  on  the  two 
handles  with  the  muscles  of  the  arms.  Enough 
attention  is  required  to  steer  the  machine,  even 
along  a  quiet  country  road,  to  distract  the  mind  from 
a  train  of  thought.  The  rapidity  of  the  motion  not 
only  changes  the  landscape  quickly,  but  also  brings 
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a  refreshinf<  breeze  playing  about  the  face,  and  filling 
the  lungs.  The  exercise  can  be  made  slow  and 
gentle,  or  quick  and  powerful,  in  an  instant.  All 
these  advantages  combined  give  to  the  use  of  the 
tricycle  an  exhilarating  and  inspiriting  influence, 
which  must  be  experienced  before  it  can  be  realised. 
"  I  call  mine  '  L'Allegro,'  "  writes  Sims  Reeves  ;  "  the 
speed  at  which  one  is  enabled  to  get  along  makes 
one  feel  quite  joyous." 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  tric\'cling  is  in 
any  way  injurious  to  even  delicate  persons.  Middle- 
aged  men,  with  that  tendency  to  degeneration  of  the 
muscles  into  fat,  which  is  one  of  the  dangers  of 
their  period  of  life,  will  find  tricycling  assist  the 
heart  s  action  rather  than  strain  its  powers.  Nearly 
all  chronic  complaints  will  be  benefited  by  this  form 
of  exercise.  For  ladies,  I  believe  it  to  be  especially 
suitable. 

The  ladies  of  our  royal  house  have  set  a  good 
example  in  this  matter  to  their  sisters.  The  Princess 
Mary,  Duchess  of  Teck,  took  the  initiative,  and  her 
report  of  the  value  of  the  exercise  has  apparently 
induced  her  illustrious  relatives  to  adopt  it.  Her 
M&jesty  recently  sent  orders  to  Coventry  for  two 
machines  for  the  use  of  her  young  granddaughters, 
the  Princesses  of  Hesse;  the  Princess  of  Wales  gave 
her  eldest  daughter  a  tricycle  for  her  birthday  pre- 
sent last  year ;  the  Princess  Louise  rides  a  tricycle 
herself.  Many  hundreds  of  ladies  have  followed  the 
fashion  thus  powerfully  set ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
many  thousands  more  maj'  quickly  do  so. 

The  special  value  of  tricycling  for  ladies  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  absence  of  jolting  and  the  support  of 
the  weight  of  the  body.  These  are  points  of  the 
highest  importance. 

The  days  are  gone  by,  happily  for  mankind,  when 
it  was  thought  unfeminine  for  a  woman  to  cultivate 
general  health  to  as  great  a  degree,  and,  whenever 
practicable,  in  the  same  manner,  as  a  man. 

In  the  bad  old  times,  a  hundred  years  ago,  under 
the  evil  influences  of  the  French  court,  the  female 
mind  was  looked  upon  as  not  unlike  the  liver  of  a 
Strasbourg  goose — as  something  to  be  stuffed  in  such 
a  way  as  would  make  the  result  most  enticing  to  a 
vitiated  voluptuary ;  and  this  was  the  sort  of  stuffiug 
that  it  was  crammed  with  ad  nauseam.  "  Let  it  be 
likewise  observed,"  demanded  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Fordyce,  in  his  "  Sermons  to  Young  Ladies  "  (the 
edition  in  my  library  is  the  tenth,  and  it  is  dated 
1786),  "that  in  your  sex  manly  exercises  are  never 
graceful ;  and  that  men  of  sensibility  desire  in  every 
woman  soft  features  and  a  flowing  voice,  a  form  not 
robust,  and  a  demeanour  delicate."  About  the  same 
date  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  "  Father's  Legacy  to  his 
Daughters,"  exhorted  women  in  this  wise  :  "Though 
good  health  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  life, 


never  mike  a  boast  of  it,  but  enjoy  it  in  silence. 
\\'e  so  naturally  associate  the  idea  of  female  delicacy 
and  softness  with  a  correspondent  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution, that  when  a  woman  speaks  of  her  great 
strength,  her  good  appetite,  her  ability  to  bear  ex- 
cessive fatigue,  we  recoil  at  the  description  in  a  way 
she  is  little  aware  of."  And  in  talking  thus  they  only 
represented  the  opinion  of  their  day.  But  the  world 
has  advanced  since  then  in  many  ways,  and  we  need 
no  longer  trouble  to  assume  the  virtue  of  sickliness 
if  we  have  it  not.     For 

"  Women  grow  wiser  as  men  improve, " 
as  Tom  Moore  declared  ;  and  men  have  improved 
enough  to  allow  that  we  should  grow  sufficiently 
wise  to  recognise  that  health  is  a  condition  of  beauty  ; 
that  a  clear  complexion,  a  supple  and  rounded  form, 
and  a  face  unmarked  by  the  wrinkles  of  pain  or 
peevishness,  are  the  results  of  a  vigour  of  constitu- 
tion which  must  be  maintained  in  the  same  way  by 
women  as  by  men — by  fitting  physical  exercises. 
Now,  therefore,  princesses  may  set  the  fashion  of 
ladies  tricycling,  and  ladies  may  follow  the  royal 
lead  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  shape  of  their  bonnets, 
without  feai'ing  a  universal  masculine  "  I'ecoil." 

It  is  important  for  beginners  on  the  tricycle  to 
avoid  over-exertion.  It  is  well  to  commence  with  a 
ride  of  only  about  half  an  hour's  duration.  The 
time  may  be  extended  day  by  day,  according  to  the 
feelings  of  the  rider  ;  and  in  most  cases  it  will  be 
found  that,  after  three  or  four  weeks'  practice,  twenty 
miles  can  be  accomplished  at  a  stretch,  with  less 
fatigue  than  would  be  felt  from  walking  one  quarter 
that  distance. 

Ladies  should  be  especially  careful  not  to  do  too 
much,  and  should,  indeed,  take  notice  that  there  are 
times  when  they  should  avoid  not  only  this  but  all 
forms  of  bodily  exercise  as  far  as  possible.  I  have 
not  3-et  known  of  any  evil  results  from  neglect  of  this 
care  as  regards  the  tricycle ;  but  when  I  was  in 
medical  practice  I  saw  so  many  cases  of  mischief 
from  overworking  in  this  way  at  the  sewing-machine, 
that  I  feel  bound  to  give  this  caution.  I  believe  that 
women  are  more  apt  to  "  over-do  "  themselves  than 
men  ;  they  are  more  likely  to  go  to  extremes  in 
either  direction — and  an  excess  of  muscular  exertion 
may  do  as  much  injury  to  their  delicate  physique  as 
their  neglect  of  exercise  has  heretofore  done. 

The  weight  of  a  tricycle  is  a  very  important  point ; 
every  pound  added  to  it  increases  considerably  the 
exertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  thus 
diminishes  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  movement  which 
form  so  large  an  element  in  the  pleasure  of  tricycling. 
The  machines  must,  of  course,  be  very  strong  to 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  road,  but  they  must 
also  be  light.  These  two  requirements  can  only  be 
met  by  the  u      in  the  construction  of  the  machines 
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of  the  lest  n  aterial,  and  by  the  careful  examination 
and  testing  o  each  part  before  the  tricycle  is  put 
together.  The  principal  manufacturers  are  con- 
tinually introducing  improvements  in  their  machines, 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  decrease  of  weight  without 
any  diminution  in  strength.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  limit  must  now  be  almost  touched.  In  the  works 
at  Coventry  of  Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Coopei-, 
the  makers  to  the  Princess  Mary,  I  saw  some  beau- 
tifully finished  tricycles,  strong  enough  to  carry  a 
man  of  fifteen  stone,  and  yet  so  light  that  I  could 
easily  lift  them  up  from  the  ground.  The  "  Premier  " 
racing  tricycles  of  these  makers  weigh  only  fifty-four 
pounds. 

Very  cheap  machines  cannot  be  made  so  light  as 
this,  and  yet  strong :  the  best  material  and  the  most 
skilled  and  most  carefully  supervised  labour  must  be 
£;iven  their  market  price.  Purchasers  whose  means 
compel  them  to  buy  the  cheaper  machines  must) 
therefore,  not  expect  to  get  very  light  weights,  except 
at  the  expense  of  safety  and  durability.  Those  who 
can  choose,  however,  should  take  "  the  scale  "  of  a 
machine  into  consideration. 

Another  point  worthy  of  attention  is  the  employ- 
ment of  what  are  called  "  ball  bearings."  This 
means  that  there  are  tiny  balls  interposed  between 
the  crank-shaft  and  the  portion  of  the  wheel  which 
suiTounds  it ;  these  reduce  friction,  and  save  labour, 
shaking,  and  wear  and  tear — they  should  therefore 
be  always  ordered. 

"  Gearing-up  "  a  machine  means  that  the  large 
wheels  are  turned  once  and  a  little  more  by  each 
revolution  of  the  treadles ;  this  makes  the  work 
harder,  but  the  progress  quicker;  "gearing-down" 
IS  precisely  the  reverse.  Ladies  will  generally  prefer 
a  machine  either  "  geared  down  "  or  "  geared  level." 

A  saddle,  or  a  seat  well  cut  away  at  the  sides,  will 
be  found  much  superior  to  a  straight  seat  like  a  form. 
The  saddle  should  be  on  a  good  suspension  spring. 

The  treadles  and  the  saddle  are  both  movable  in 
a-  tricycle,  so  that  they  can  be  adjusted  to  the  height 
of  the  rider.  Tliey  should  be  so  placed  that  the  feet 
can  just  touch  the  treadles  when  they  are  at  the 
farthest  point  away  in  the  course  of  their  revolution. 

"  Where  can  I  keep  one  if  I  get  it  ?  "  ask  many 
residents  in  towns,  who  have  neither  stables  nor 
back  doors.  In  several  kinds,  attempts  are  made  to 
meet  this  difficulty,  by  having  the  wheels  constructed 
to  come  off,  and  by  various  other  devices.  The 
greatest  success  is,  I  think,  attained  by  Messrs. 
Bayliss,  Thomas  &  Co.,  Coventry,  who  make  a 
folding  tricycle  which  is  perfectly  safe,  and  which, 
by  a  very  simple  action,  doubles  up  when  required 
to  a  width  of  twenty  inches,  the  operation  only 
taking  as  many  seconds.  The  strength  of  the 
machines  of  these  makers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 


the  Post-office  has  adopted  their  "Excelsior"  tri- 
cycle, for  country  use  ;  the  postmen  flit  over  their 
long-distance  rounds  on  these  easy  steeds,  which 
are  painted  the  official  scarlet,  and  many  of  the 
tricycles  have  covered  as  much  as  four  thousand 
miles  without  needing  repair,  as  an  official  declara- 
tion states.  Thus,  there  need  be  no  apprehension 
as  to  the  stability  of  the  remarkably  simple,  folding 
"  Excelsior." 

A  few  last  words  on  the  health-and-good-spiritsside 
of  the  question  :  on  the  two  points  of  food  and  dress. 

One  benefit  which  is  soon  felt  in  tricycling  is  the 
increase  of  appetite  which  it  causes.  The  way  in 
\\  liich  this  effect  is  brought  about  will  be  clear  from 
the  explanation  given  earlier  in  this  paper  of  the 
rationale  cf  exercise  ;  when  the  factory  is  busily  at 
work,  of  course  it  requires  and  can  take  in  full  sup- 
plies of  fresh  material.  The  first  operation  to  be 
performed  upon  that  new  material,  however,  is 
digestion  ;  and  the  general  rule  previously  men- 
tioned, that  muscular  exertion  draws  the  current  of 
the  circulation  away  from  the  internal  organs,  shows 
why  it  is  not  favourable  to  digestion  for  exercise  to 
be  taken  immediately  after  a  good  meal.  An  hour 
or  so  should  elapse  between  eating  and  tricycling  ; 
if  this  be  not  observed,  difficulty  and  slowness  of 
digestion  will  effectually  damp  the  spirits. 

The  dress  should  be  light,  and  easy  in  every  part. 
Ladies  will  find  that  they  must  eschew  tight  stays, 
and  that  they  cannot  endure  a  great  mass  of  heavy 
skirts  dependent  from  the  waist.  I  have  seen  a  lady 
tricycling  in  a  riding  habit,  and  it  answered  very 
well ;  but  a  special  dress  is  a  trammel  which  I  hope 
ladies  generally  will  not  adopt.  A  kind  of  false 
flounce  put  upon  the  front  and  side  breadths  of  an 
oi'dinary  walking  dress,  so  that  it  can  be  buttoned 
up  when  walking  and  let  down  to  conceal  the  feet 
while  tricycling,  is  elegant,  though  not  essential.  It 
is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  a  modern 
woman's  dress  is  cumbersome,  and  opposed  to  com- 
mon-sense, and  therefore  to  the  laws  of  hygiene. 
Shortened  skirts — and  yet  more  shortened  riding- 
habits — are  tokens  of  a  favourable  change  in  this 
respect,  which  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  times  as 
much  as  tricycling  itself.  If  the  use  of  the  tricycle 
helps  women  to  achieve  a  more  rational  and  health- 
ful kind  of  ordinary  costume,  it  will  indeed  have 
proved  serviceable,  not  only  to  the  w-omen  of  our 
day,  but  to  their  sons  and  daughters  of  coming 
generations.  Meantime,  ladies  who  tricycle  must 
not  pinch. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  agreement  among 
tiicvclists,  as  among  athletes  generally,  that  alcho- 
holic  drinks  are  injurious,  and  that  water  and  weak 
tea  are  the  best  beverages  for  health  and  good 
spirits.  F.  Fenwick  Miller. 
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WE — a  brother  cyclist  and  myself — looked  for- 
ward with  great  eagerness  to  the  Saturday 
previous  to  Bank  Holiday  (August  6th),  as 
on  that  day  we  intended  taking  a  trip  to  Manchester 
on  our  much  beloved  tricycles.  At  last  the  eventful 
morning  arrived,  and  long  before  the  sun  had  shown 
his  face  to  mortal  man  the  writer  was  up  and  knock- 
mg  at  his  friend's  door.  The  morning  was  rather 
gloomy,  but  we  both  had  hopes.  The  day  turned 
out  beautifully  fine,  and  corroborated  the  truth  of 
the  old  adage,  "  A  gloomy  morn  precedes  a  bright 
day."  Many  a  life  at  the  onset  looks  gloomy  and 
sad,  but  as  years  roll  on  the  sunshine  of  success 
shines  down  in  all  its  lory.  Faith  and  hope  con- 
quer all. 

Our  starting  place  was  Uttoxeter,  in  Staffordshire, 
and  the  distance  to  Manchester  is  about  fifty-two 
miles.  The  road  is  excellent  all  the  way,  with  the 
exception  of  about  five  miles  between  Cheadle  and 
Leek,  which  is  very  hilly.  Cyclists  are  warned  by 
boards,  ei^ected  by  the  Bicycle  Union,  that  these 
hills  are  dangerous.  The  scenery  all  the  way  is 
magnificent.  The  first  town  we  came  to  was 
Cheadle,  distant  about  ten  miles  from  Uttoxeter.  It 
is  famous  for  possessing  one  of  the  finest  Roman 
CathoHc  churches  in  England.  It  was  built  in  the 
most  extravagant  manner  by  one  of  the  former  Earls 
of  Shrewsbury,  but  since  his  deatl*  the  Shrewsbury 
family  have  become  Protestants,  and  the  church  is 
rapidly  going  to  decay  and  ruin  for  lack  of  funds  to 
restore  it  and  keep  it  in  the  necessary  repair. 

The  scenery  from  Cheadle  to  Leek  is  magnificent, 
the  valleys  on  both  sides  of  the  road  being  lovely. 
Many  and  many  a  time  one  feels  tempted  to  get  off 
one's  machine,  and  sit  down  calmly  taking  in  all  the 
beauties  around  one.  There  issonrething  extremely 
fascinating  in  tall  hills,  green  meadows,  running 
streams,  beautiful  foliage,  picturesque  cottages  and 
recumbent  cattle.  The  very  sight  of  these  things 
seems  to  allay  our  excited  nerves  and  to  breathe 
within  us  peace,  contentment,  and  pure  joy.  There 
is  such  a  strange  contrast  between  the  worry  and 
excitement  of  town  life  and  the  calm  quietude  of 
the  country.  Mid-way  between  Cheadle  and  Leek 
is  a  most  lovely  spot,  known  by  the  name  of  Wetley 
Rocks.  It  amply  repays  any  cyclist  to  leave  his 
machine  in  the  road,  and  to  climb  these  rocks. 
The  view  which  presents  itself  to  hinr  in  the 
valley  below  is  no  ordinary  one,  hemg  equal  to  many 
a  piece  of  Welsh  scenery. 

Leek  now  is  reached  nd  a  little  refreshment 
at  a  friend's  is  very  welcome.  The  ride  from  Leek 
to  Macclesfield  is  so  beautiful  that  my  pen  can  give 


the  reader  not  even  a  faint  photograph  of  its  passing 
beauty. 

In  the  valley,  about  four  miles  from  Leek,  is  Rud- 
yard  lake,  looking  extremely  placid.  By  its  banks, 
at  studied  distances,  stand,  rod  in  hand,  the  disciples 
of  the  immortal  Izaac  Walton.  Here  and  there  on 
the  lake  is  a  boat  plying,  the  bright  dresses  of  the 
ladies  looking  extremely  picturesque  in  the  golden 
sunlight. 

On  yonder  bank  sit  a  couple  of  lovers,  arm  linked 
in  arm,  thinking  apparently  of  nothing,  and  caring 
for  nothing  save  each  other.  It  is  the  sweet  old 
story,  that  is  ever  fresh  and  never  grows  old.  Cen- 
turies pass,  by  but  love  is  ever  new,  and  as  long  as 
there  are  maidens  to  listen  and  youths  to  tell,  love  will 
ever  be  as  fresh  and  as  fascinating  as  in  the  days  of 
yore,  when  knights  used  to  die  for  their  lady-loves, 
contented  only  if  their  lips  met  in  for-ever-farewell 
kisses. 

And  now  we  are  at  Macclesfield,  and  in  another 
hour-and-a-half  are  at  Stockport.  And  here  we 
have  dinner  at  another  friend's.  Let  me  chronicle, 
however,  one  unfortunate  incident  before  I  go 
further.  A  cousin-cyclist  left  Manchester  to  meet 
us,  and  while  we  were  enjoying  our  friend's  dinner 
he  passed  through  and  missed  us,  riding  on  to  Leek, 
a  distance  of  thirty -two  miles.  Allow  me,  there- 
fore, in  these  pages  to  express  my  thanks  to  him  for 
going  out  to  meet  us  so  far,  and  also  my  deep  sorrow 
that  his  journey  should  have  been  so  fruitless.  Let 
us  hope,  however,  that  he  enjoyed  his  ride  as  much 
as  the  writer  enjoyed  the  kindly  feeling  thus  mani- 
fested. 

Between  Macclesfield  and  Stockport  we  met  some 
bicyclists,  who  saluted  us  as  all  brethren  of  the 
wheel  should  salute  each  other. 

And  here  allow  me  to  remark  that  it  is  disgusting 
to  read  in  some  of  the  cycling  papers  the  ungentle- 
manly  attacks  upon  bicyclists  by  tricyclists.  What 
difference  should  it  cause  because  one  person  pre- 
fers two  wheels  instead  of  three  ?  Chacun  cl  sun  gout, 
say  I.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  the  anti- 
pathy, and  such  remarks  as  alluded  to  show  a  small 
mind.  Speaking  for  myself  I  should  never  ride  a 
bicycle,  but  at  the  same  time  I  should  never  dream 
of  calling  anyone  who  preferred  to  do  so  such  names 
as  "a  fool,"  "a  monkey  on  wheels,"  or  suchlike 
insulting  and  vulgar  epithets.  The  whole  affair  is 
miserable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no 
schism  between  lovers  of  the  wheel,  whether  two  or 
three,  or  any  other  number.  The  road  from  Stock- 
port to  Manchester  is  rather  disagreeable,  owing  to 
the  roads  being  paved  with  square  stones. 
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At  Ardwick  Green  my  friend  left  nie  for  Rochdale, 
and  I  proceeded  to  my  destination.  "  Angel  faces" 
were  peeping  at  the  window  as  I  applied  my  brake, 
and  soon  I  was  enjoying  a  refreshing  tea  and  an 
enjoyable  chat. 

On  Monday  I  went  to  Blackpool  with  my  friends 
by  one  of  the  trips,  and  had  a  sail  to  Morecambe 
Bay,  which  was  very  delightful.  Blackpool  was 
crowded  in  its  streets,  its  winter  gardens,  its  piers, 
its  boats,  its  bathing  places,  and  its  hotels.  Every 
way  was  a  sea  of  human  heads.  Trips  arrived  from 
all  places  and  at  all  times,  the  crush  "at  the  station 
being  something  terrific.  I  suppose  every  one  runs 
after  pleasure  in.  some  form  or  other,  for  all  of  us 
are  but  human.  But  how  many  really  find  it  ? 
Many  are  the  times  that  we  have  discovered  we  have 
been  pursuing  a  shadow  which  we  could  never  catch. 
Life  seems  made  up  of  soitow  and  pain,  and  each 
of  us  have  our  load  to  bear. 

Speaking  for  myself,  however,  I  enjoyed  the  day 
immensely,  especially  the  sail  and  the  presence  of 
friends.  It  is  pleasant  to  sit  by  the  side  of  those  we 
love,   and   watch  the   wild  waves    tossing  restlessly 


to  and  fro — so  truly  emblematical  of  human  life. 

But  everything  at  last  comes  to  an  end,  and  the 
machine  on  Tuesday  morning  was  not  mounted  so 
eagerly  as  on  the  Saturday  morning.  "Good-bye" 
is  often  an  ugly  word  to  say,  and  hot,  scalding  tears 
often  accompany  its  ugly  sound.  One  likes  to  say 
it  quickly  and  be  gone,  for  we  are  all,  strange  to  say 
ashamed  of  our  better  feelings. 

Besides,  that  great  Moloch  of  business  stood  before 
us  in  our  path,  beckoning  us  back  to  our  work.  Not 
but  what  work  is  honourable,  but  it  is  often  weari- 
some and  painful. 

The  roads  and  sky  were  all  that  could  be  desired 
and  "  everything  went  as  merr}'  as  a  marriage  bell' 
till  Cheadle  was  reached,  when  two  spokes  broke, 
but  through  what  cause  I  cannot  say.  It  was  ex- 
tremely vexing,  but  tricycling,  like  everything 
human,  has  its  crosses  as  well  as  its  crowns,  which 
have  to  be  patiently  borne,  and  though  at  times  the 
load  thrown  upon  us  is  heavy  it  is  best  always 
to  be  cheerful,  for  good  spirits  ever  lighten  our 
burdens. 

"John  St.  George." 
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Stray     Rider. 


I  T  is  idle  to  argue  the  need  for  chailge  o    scene 

I       and  interest,  at  least  once  a  year,  to  one  who 

A     has   been  steeped   in   business    worries   and, 

not    infrequently,   tormented    by   the    fancies 

common  to  most  fellows  shortly  emerged  from  their 

teens.     Come  July  or   August,   relief  from  these  or 

other  troubles  is  sought  as  naturally  as — well,  his 

dinner.     For  we  arc  a  prosaic  lot,  sentimentalise  as 

we  may  at  times  ;  and  the  dinner  hour  is  not  merely 

welcomed,  but  looked  forward  to.     So  also  with  our 

summer  holiday.     So  with  mine. 

Habitually  I  had  my  machine  with  me,  and  took 
short  runs  when  away  at  some  quiet  little  watering 
place  for  our  "  family  animal."  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  however,  I  determined  I  should  set  out,  even  if 
alone,  to  spend  at  least  a  part  of  my  holidays  this 
year  bicycle  touring.  Shortly  before  seven  o'clock 
on  a  beautiful  July  morning  found  me  at  the  side  of 
my  dismantled  steed,  which  I  had  soon  fitted  up  in 
rare  form  for  a  journey.  Another  hour,  and  I  had 
set  out,  knapsack  on  back,  en  route  for  Enniskillen, 
the  tidy  little  island  town,  well-nigh  immortalised — 
dear  to  memory,  at  all  events — by  the  records  of  its 


gallant  regiment,  the  27th.  Armagh  was  passed 
through  ere  the  maids  had  finished  their  brass- 
cleaning,  or  the  corner-boys  cleared  their  astonished 
eyes  at  being  questioned  "  the  nearest  way  to  Mona- 
ghan  ?  "  Through  a  well-cultivated  and  evidently 
prosperous  country  I  reached  the  little  village  of 
Middletown,  where  "  the  wheel,"  with  its  wondrously 
simple,  rigid  and  beautiful  mechanism,  produced  a 
sensation  as  it  innocently  lay  at  rest  against  a 
refreshment-house  door.  To  Monaghan  my  waylay 
for  the  most  part  close  by  the  Ulster  Canal,  the 
wa.ters  of  which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  stirre 
by  pole  or  oar  for  long  enough.  Running  through  a 
lovely  country  at  a  moderate  pace,  I  had  abundant 
opportunities  for  seeing  its  beauties  and  exchanging 
"  chaff"  with  the  harvesters,  all  of  whom  were  with 
me  most  good-natured.  About  a  mile  from  Mona- 
ghan, overtook  a  smart  little  cob,  evidently  trotted 
out  for  sale,  and  as  I  passed  him  in  a  twinkling  I 
roused  the  natural  opposition  element  of  his  Irish 
driver,  who  would  not  be  beaten.  Up  a  couple  of 
stiff  hills  we  tore,  but  entering  the  town  down  a  rapid 
decline,  he  cried  "  Enough,"  and  I  rode  or  in  oeace 
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and  alone.  The  day  so  far  had  been  intensely  hot ; 
the  roads  were  dusty  ;  my  condition  you  can  imagine; 
so  I  judged  it  advisable,  both  for  comfort  and  ap- 
pearance, to  indulge  in  a  bath  whilst  lunch  was  pre- 
paring. Alter  all  this  a  fresh  start  was  made  with 
great  exhilaration,  and  an  eventless  run  into  Smith- 
boro',  where,  by  the  advice  of  the  "  natives,"  I  took 
across  country,  via  Roscrea,  thus  saviag  a  couple  of 
miles.  I  found,  however,  I  saved  these  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  dead  puU  up  rising  ground  in  the  teeth  of 
a  strong  wind ;  but,  of  course,  with  greater  experi- 
ence of  the  country,  which  here  becomes  rather  wild 
and  marshy.  An  hour's  rest  in  Roscrea,  where  a 
too-confiding  all-round  caterer  ushered  me  into  the 
best  parlour,  amongst  heaps  of  newly-boiled  jam,  a 
full  larder,  and  a  miniature  dairy,  sent  me  forth,  you 
may  be  sure,  refreshed.  Whether  the  simple  Ros- 
crean  was  fully  recouped  in  his  mild  charges  is  not 
for  me  to  say.  You,  fellow-bicyclists,  need  not  ex- 
pect to  go  the  same  way  and  enjoy  the  same  rich 
hunting  grounds  !  I  expect  one  such  experience  of 
a  hungry  rider  will  be  enough  for  that  most  attentive 
innkeeper.  But  I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  settled 
the  bill  in  the  '"shop,"  whence  my  "victuals"  had 
been  provided.  The  jam  and  other  stuff,  lodged  with 
the  harmonium  in  the  parlour,  remained  unvisited  by 
mine  host  till  after  my  departure.  I  did  not  I'etura 
that  way,  nor  shall  I  have  the  temerity  to  visit  it 
again.  The  delicate  wife  whom  I  saw  and  chatted 
with  outside  is  no  doubt  still  haunted  by  visions  of 
pleasant  but  wilv-tongued  bicyclists  mingled  with 
empty  pots  and  basins,  erstwhile  her  dearest  care  ! 
Alas  for  me  !  such  a  time  comes  but  rarely.  Wel- 
come the  next. 

Over  capital  roads,  I  reached  Lisnaskea,  in  Fer- 
managh, whence  through  Maguiresbridge  and  Lis- 
bellaw  I  arrived  at  my  first  halting-place,  Enniskillen, 
at  6.30,  after  riding  in  all  65  miles.  Three  hours  and 
a-half  were  taken  up  with  stoppages ;  I  was  seven 
and  a-half  hours  in  the  saddle. 

An  old  friend  here  undertook  the  position  of  host, 
and  having  changed  to  dry  clothing,  we  strolled  out, 
and  coming  across  a  County  Armagh  and  a  couple 
of  Antrim  men,  we  formed  a  crew  and  floated  out  on 
Lough  Erne,  listening  there  for  over  an  hour  to  the 
garrison  band  as  it  played  in  the  barrack  yard. 
This  night  and  the  following  day  were  idly  spent ; 
but  on  Saturday  two  of  us  drove  to  Tempo,  a  little 
town  in  the  north-east  of  Fermanagh,  where  a  fair 
was  going  on.  Half  the  day  was  thus  spent ;  and 
returned  to  town,  and  dinner  discussed  and  duly 
appreciated,  the  island  of  Devenish  remained  to  be 
explored.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  365,  it  has 
standing  upon  it  the  finest  and  most  perfect  round- 
tower  in  Ireland ;  and  there  exist  also  the  ruins  of 
what  must  have  been  at  one  time  a  magnificent  old 


church  or  abbey,  the  tower  of  which  is  still  com 
plete.  From  it  we  caught  a  bright  glimpse  of  lake 
scenery.  The  graveyard  surrounding  it,  now  waist 
high  in  weeds,  was  accustomed  to  be  used  as  late  as 
ten  years  ago  by  many  families  on  the  mainland, 
who  conducted  their  funerals  by  water.  This  place 
was  visited,  and  many  old  relics  and  objects  of  interest 
restored,  lately  by  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

Sunday  was  passed  over  quietly.  Receiving  an 
invitation  to  dine  out,  I  was  thus  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  with,  or  rather  listening  to,  one  of 
the  quaintest  men  of  his  time.  After  reviewing  for 
me  an  eventful  life,  wherein  shadows  had  often  come 
without  in  the  least  bedimming  the  old  man  himself, 
however  they  might  affect  his  family,  he  proudly 
drew  himself  up  like  a  lad  of  eighteen,  and  ques- 
tioned if  the  twelve  years  which  had  elapsed  since  I 
last  saw  him  had  been  able  to  reduce  or  alter  his 
frame.  That  old  man  of  85  was  as  vain  as  a  youth 
of  sixteen  when  about  to  meet  ses  premieres  amours. 

But  to  my  touring.  Noon  on  Monday  saw  me 
again  in  the  saddle,  and  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  a 
perpetual  drizzle  of  rain  I  rode  along  the  southern 
side  of  Lough  Erne  to  visit  Belleek  and  Bundoran. 
Having  stopped  in  the  former  place  some  time,  a 
brother  rider  on  his  way  from  Cavan  came  up  with 
me  almpst  as  I  mounted.  We  chatted,  found  we 
were  for  the  same  place,  had  ridden  almost  the 
same  distance  from  home,  he  from  the  south,  I  from 
the  north ;  and,  closing,  rode  together  into  Bun- 
doran. One  of  the  most  strikingly-beautiful  sights 
I  ever  witnessed  was  on  first  coming  in  full  view  of 
the  Atlantic  here.  The  morning  had  been  very 
damp,  but  just  a  couple  of  hours  before  sunset  the 
mist  lifted  from  the  mountains  of  Leitrim  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  red  sand  hills  of  Donegal  on  the 
other ;  the  sun  was  sinking  low  on  an  almost 
motionless  sea  ;  a  single  rider,  far  off  on  the  heights, 
could  do  naught  but  stop  and  admire.  That  view 
alone  was  worth  the  whole  journey  across  our 
Green  Isle. 

In  Bundoran  we  visited  all  the  places  of  intei'cst, 
and  revelled  in  the  wild  scenery  of  that  boldly- 
picturesque  coast ;  duly  admired  at  a  respectful 
distance  the  "  flop-flop  "  bathing  of  the  plebeian 
Single  Streeters,  and  wondered  at  the  laxity  or  want 
of  rule  which  permitted  both  sexes  to  freely  bathe 
within  thirty  yards  of  each  other,  and  dreis  so  on 
the  bare  beach.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  as  many 
as  twenty  Galway  women,  with  the  veritable  red- 
plaid  handkerchief  on  head  and  "  linsey-wolsey  " — 
elsewhere !  it  was  not  unusual,  I  say,  to  see  them 
sit  so  in  long  lines  under  the  cliff  until  moved,  by 
some  spirit  unseen,  possibly,  to  dare  "  the  briny," 
when  without  more  ado  a  general  rising,  a  general 
undressing,  and  general  rush  was  made  on  the  in 
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coming  wave.  But  there,  you  will  please  imagine 
most  of  this  for  yourself,  as  I  have  been  forced  to 
do.  Extreme  modesty  made  me  walk  off  at  quite 
an  early  stage. 

Next  day  the  Dubliner  and  myself  rode  into 
Ballyshannon,  and  thence  round  some  miles  of  the 
Donegal  coast  northwards,  until  we  reached  a 
stretch  of  most  beautiful  strand,  where  the  sand 
was  so  firm  and  smooth  that  it  could  be  ridden  for 
miles.  Some  local  ladies  had  here  lawn  tennis 
courts  marked  out,  and  well  the  place  suited  the 
game.  After  considerable  search  we  hunted  out  at 
the  back  of  an  old  sandpit  a  house — "  the  house" 
of  the  district,  bay  the  minister's — where,  amidst 
four-poster  bedsteads,  old  prints,  grotesque  models 
of  poodles,  and  a  general  air  of  stuffiness,  we  had 
something  to  satisfy  our  thirst.  Returning,  I  liked 
so  well  the  appearance  of  Ballyshannon,  I  deter- 
mined I  should  stay  there  that  night,  and,  accord- 
ingly, after  "  squaring "  with  my  landlady,  in 
Bundoran,  I  rode  back  to  the  former  place,  where  I 
enjoyed  looking  into  over  century-old  houses, 
dreaming  quaint  dreams  in  the  summer  twilight, 
soothed  by  a  mild  cigarette. 

Late  next  morning  I  visited  the  famous  Salmon 
Leap  and  fishing  grounds  below  the  town,  and 
about  midday  began  the  return  journey.  Ere  I 
reached  Belleek,  many  was  the  "  God  speed  j'ou, 
my  boy  !"  uttered  after  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
at  my  appearance  by  the  good-natured  country- 
women whom  I  passed  in  their  poultry-yards — for 
poultry,  you  should  know,  are  about  here  largely 
raised,  and,  I  am  told,  pay  well  for  the  attention 
given. 

The  well-known  Pottery  Works  at  Belleek  were 
carefully  gone  over,  and  most  interesting  it  was  to 
note  the  various  processes  of  manufacture — from 
the  grinding  and  mixing  rooms  through  the 
moulder's  shop,  on  to  the  vast  ovens  where  were 
packing  thousands  of  articles  for  the  calcining  pro- 
cess, finishing  up  with  a  run  through  the  printing, 
gilding,  painting  and  artists'  rooms.  A  description 
of  the  beautiful  ware  exhibited  in  the  show  room 
would  be  impossible  ;  there  were  articles  to  suit  all 
tastes,  and  indeed  all  uses.  Fortunately  for  my 
pui"se,  my  knapsack  was  not  warranted  to  carry  such 
*'  flimsy,"  and  thus  nohns  volens  the  teuiptation  to  in- 
dulge rich  tastes  was  overcome. 

Unlike  the  ride  of  Monday,  the  sun-god  favoured 
all  things,  and  being  in  some  places  a  couple  of 
hundred  feet  above  the  lake  below  I  had  some  hours 
of  the  most  luxurious  riding  anon  amidst  water  and 
wood  before  Enniskillen  came  in  sight.  Bicycling 
or  driving,  you  could  get  no  more  enjoyable  tiup  on 
a  bright  summer  day  than  this  course  along  Lough 
Erne. 


This  night  and  the  following  day  were  spent  with 
the  aforesaid  friend  in  Enniskillen — the  monument 
to  the  brave  old  General  of  Peninsular  and  Crimean 
fame.  Lord  Cole,  commg  in  for  attention.  Again 
did  we  row  out  upon  the  lake  to  get  the  benefit  of 
military  music ;  and,  as  if  to  suit  the  run  of  each  of 
our  thoughts,  while  the  boat  lay  motionless  in  mid- 
stream, strain  after  strain  of  the  most  dream-like, 
suggestive  sounds  reached  us  from  the  excellent 
band  of  the  i8th.  Waltzing  in  imagination  again  to 
a  swinging,  cloud-dispelling  air,  you  were  by  the 
gentlest  gradations  carried  off  anew  to  the  land 
where  sorrow  comes  not,  and  in  your  own  sweet 
fancies,  favoured  by  a  soft  summer  night's  sights, 
and  the  rhythm  of  a  master  composer,  left  free  to 
indulge  in  rare  scenes  of  happiness — in  cloud-land, 
indeed. 

"They  cams,  they  went;  of  pleasures  passed  away 
How  often  this  is  all  that  we  can  say  ;" 
And  such  dreams  will  be  broken  in  on  most  rudely, 
dare  you  to  harbour  them.  The  cold  night  air  and 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  warned  Uiy  companions  we 
must  be  gone,  and  an  adjournment  was  made  to 
"  the  diggings,"  where  amidst  many  a  lively  sally 
old  recollections  were  revived  and  youthful  mis- 
demeanours and  follies  recalled  to  be  unsparingly 
laughed  over.  With  some  little  hopeful  outlook  we 
at  last  separated  as  morning  was  appearing,  and 
after  a  few  hours'  sleep  I  left  the  country  where  I 
had  spent  so  enjoyable  a  holiday  for  a  straight  run 
home.  Going  further  south  this  time,  I  ran  down 
by  Newtownbutler  and  Clones,  and  then  northwards 
on  the  old  path.  After  leaving  Monaghan  I  took  by 
mistake  the  old  Armagh  road,  and  was  treated  to 
plenty  of  hill  work  ;  the  old  road-makers  evidently 
thought  it  sufficient  for  all  purposes  if  a  good  track 
were  laid,  and  accordingly  you  are  now  down  in  the 
hollow  and  again  rise  to  the  top  of  the  neighbouring 
height.  The  surface  being  excellent  at  the  top  of 
one  of  these  long  hills,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
waste  labour,  and  so  threw  my  legs  over  the  handles 
and  let  the  machine  spin  down  at  full  speed.  I 
always  ride  without  a  brake,  and  you  may  be  sure  I 
was  startled  to  find  what  T  supposed  to  be  the  foot 
of  the  hill  but  a  sharp  swerve  midway.  However, 
it  was  now  wholly  impossible  to  regain  the  pedals, 
so  nothing  remained  for  me  but  to  set  my  teeth 
hard,  hold  fast  by  the  handles,  sit  firm,  and — trust 
to  luck  !  Away  we  went,  over  small  boulders  and 
amongst  heaps  of  rubble,  saved  solely  from  a 
hazardous  "  spill  "  by  the  tremendous  impetus  the 
machine  had  got.  I  never  was  so  carried  through 
the  air  in  my  life  before — the  rush  and  tear  as  we 
spun  down  amidst  the  almost  breathless  exclama- 
tions of  the  startled  workers  in  the  field  was  some- 
thing grand — certainly  not  to   be  equalled  by  any 
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other  means  of  locomotion.  I  don't  know  if  I  should 
try  the  same  wild  spin  again  ;  under  assurance  of 
the  same  happy  ending  I  should  be  only  too  glad. 

Well,  with  this  exception,  I  arrived  home  quietly, 
and  having  nothing  worth  while  to  note  ;  the  total 
distance  ridden  being  212  miles,  my  riding  days 
being  five. 


For  a  means  of  getting  clear  away  from  every 
thought  likely  to  worrj-  you — for  the  complete  ab- 
sorption of  your  mind  in  the  scenes  through  which 
you  pass  and  the  incidents  with  which  you  meet, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  previously  there,  nothing  can 
exceed  a  bicycling  tour.  A.  T.  F. 


THE  FIRST  BICYCLE. 


I  \  the  year  181S  there  lived  in  a  small  village  on 
I  the  South  Coast  of  England  a  poor  hard-working 
A  man,  known  by  the  name  of  Dennis  Johnson- 
No  one  knew  anything  of  him  but  as  a  fellow  work- 
man m  the  factor)-  some  miles  off,  to  which  most  of 
the  men  ot  the  village  bent  their  steps  every  inorn- 
mg.  Little  did  any  neighbour  dream  that  this  poor 
man  was  to  become  the  father  of  a  sport  that  will 
exist  so  long  as  the  world  lasts. 

Dennis  was  a  very  retiring  man,  seldom  going 
abroad  save  on  the  Sunday,  when  he  regularly 
attended  the  parish  church  accompanied  by  his  sister, 
who  was  to  hi^n  wife,  housekeeper,  and  everything 
else  combined.  They  resided  together,  these  two, 
and  though  not  great  in  stature,  nor  loud  in  talk  (as 
most  sisters  are)  there  was  a  mighty  brain  concealed 
underneath  the  brown  hair,  and  her  brother  was 
proud  of  his  clever  sister,  as  indeed  he  might  be. 

For  many  years  Dennis  had  trudged  his  way  to 
and  from  the  distant  works,  and  for  many  years  he 
and  his  sister  had  puzzled  their  brains  for  some 
means  of  performing  the  journey  with  greater  com- 
fort to  the  workman.  "  There  is  a  way,"  Dennis 
would  exclaim  ;  "  there  is  a  way  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty."  And  so  there  was,  but,  like  every  other 
way  in  this  world,  it  had  to  be  found  out. 

Dennis  knew  that  wheels  would  have  to  form  part 
of  his  invention.  This  part  was  easy  enough.  Who- 
ever invented  any  scheme  of  self  propulsion  in  which 
wheels  were  not  concerned  ?  Perhaps  the  scheme 
might  have  been  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion  long 
before,  but  the  great  drawback  to  Dennis's  progress 
was  the  want  of  funds.  How  many  useful  inventions 
have  been  stopped  and  for  ever  abandoned  through 
this  same  want  ! 

At  length  Dennis  and  his  sister  were  of  opinion 
that  with  the  necessary  money  they  could  complete 
their  labour.  The  idea,  they  thought,  was  complete. 
Many  years  had  been  occupied  in  the  completion, 
but  at  last  the  end  had  come,  as  an  end  does  come 
to  every  undertaking  on  this  earth. 

Strengthened  by  the  thought  of  success,  supported 
by  the  encouragement  of  his  sister,  Dennis  made 
bold  to  explain  his  ideas  to  his  employer,  and  beg  of 
him  the  necessary  funds. 


How  his  heart  palpitated  as  he  went  through  this 
trying  ordeal,  and  how  a  leaden  weight  seemed  to 
be  pressed  suddenly  on  to  his  spirits,  who  can  tell, 
when  his  master  scornfully  laughed  at  the  ingenious 
invention,  refused  his  help,  and  jeeringly  told  his 
servant  to  return  to  the  bench  and  not  trouble  his 
plebeian  mind  with  ideas  fit  only  for  men  in  higher 
stations  of  life  ? 

But  how  often,  indeed,  if  necessary  inventions 
and  improvements  were  left  to  men  of  higher 
station,  would  the  sanie  benefits  lie  utterly 
untouched  and  unthought  of?  It  is  the  pressing 
hand  of  poverty  that  sharpens  men's  wits,  and 
causes  them  to  invent  ways  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary means  of  subsistence.  How  much  we  owe  to 
the  brains  of  poor  men,  who  can  tell  ? 

Dennis  returned  home  in  the  evening  very  discon- 
solate, and  the  efforts  of  his  sister  to  cheer  him  up 
were  not  successful.  However,  he  determined  not 
to  be  discouraged.  Pei'haps  he  had  a  vague 
glimpse  of  the  great  future  of  his  idea.  "  Where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  says  a  proverb,  and  so 
it  proved  in  this  case.  By  hard  workmen  both  his 
part  and  that  of  his  sister,  the  amount  needful  was 
acquired,  and  never  beat  a  more  joyful  heart  in 
human  bosom  than  when  Dennis  was  able  to  pur- 
chase the  materials  to  commence  his  darling  scheme. 

Many  months  had  passed — months  of  hard  work 
at  the  machine  which  was  to  do  such  wonders — and 
now  it  stood  almost  ready  for  the  first  trial.  What 
a  strange  monster  it  looked  !  Two  clumsy  heavy 
wheels  (such  as  we  now  place  in  wheelbarrows)  con- 
nected by  an  iron  band  fitting  into  a  fork  rising  from 
each  wheel.  On  the  top  was  perched  a  narrow  seat, 
which  promised  great  discomfort  to  the  enterprising 
traveller.  A  cross  beam  in  front,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  position  of  the  rider,  completed  the 
description  of  the  steed  on  which  Dennis  proposed 
to  perform  his  daily  journey.  I  must  not  forget, 
however,  the  carved  figure  head  that  he  had  placed 
on  the  front  of  the  machine,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  soma  defonnad  m master  possessed  of  a  novel  and 
mysterious  means  of  locomotion. 

Such  an  article  in  this  day  of  graceful  symmetry 
and   outline   would   be   an   object   of  curiosity  and 
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contempt,  but  to  Dennis  it   was  the  most  handsome 
and  graceful  invention  ever  produced. 

With  what  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  triumph 
the  mechanic  and  his  sister  gazed  upon  the  result  of 
their  ideas.  There  it  was,  complete  at  last ;  but 
would  it  be  successful  in  practice  ?  That  remained 
to  be  proved.  It  was  arranged  that  the  first  trial 
should  be  made  under  the  friendly  shade  ot  night. 
Dread  of  failure  prompted  this.  Dennis  could  not 
bear  that  his  neighbours  should  be  witnesses  of  his 
discomfiture  if  the  attempt  was  not  successful. 

Night  at  length  came,  and  leading  forth  his  strange 
steed,  he  prepared  to  mount. 

There  were  no  riding  schools  in  those  days,  or 
our  friend  Dennis  might  have  had  a  lesson  before 
commencing  his  feat.  The  danger,  however,  was 
not  nearly  so  great,  or  the  difficulty  either,  as  the 
means  Dennis  had  provided  for  locomotion  consisted 
in  placing  the  ends  of  his  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
thus  propelling  the  uncouth  turn-out  along. 

I  need  not  stop  to  explain  the  varying  successes 
of  our  friend  in  the  art ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  did 
obtain  proficiency,  and  was  able  to  save  much  time 
and  labour  by  the  use  of  his  invention. 

Many  were  the  jeers  he  received  from  his  fellow- 
workmen,  but  of  these  he  wisely  took  no  notice, 
knowing  well  the  taunts  proceeded  from  men  who, 
not  having  the  machine,  were  eager  for  its  destruc- 
tion, but  who  would  willingly  have  become  its  master 
had  the  chance  offered. 

Almost  every  evening  saw  Dennis  and  his  favourite 
wending  their  way  along  the  roads,  and  many  were 
the  miles  the  two  got  over  in  the  course  of  a  week. 
One  evening,  on  the  return  from  one  of  these  jour- 
neys, passing  near  the  well-known  works  where 
Dennis  was  employed,  he  perceived  a  colunm  of 
smoke  arising  from  the  building.  Immediately 
afterwards,  cries  proceeded  from  within,  and,  dash- 
ing up,  Dennis  perceived  the  men  who  were  left  in 
charge  hastening  towards  the  gate,  crying  out  at  the 
top  of  their  voices.  Help  was  needed,  but  the 
nearest  available  was  the  village  at  which  Dennis 
resided,  and  where  most  of  the  men  employed  lived. 
This,  then,  must  be  the  place  to  seek  help.  Turning 
the  steed's  head  towards  home,  he  started  at  the  top 
of  his  speed,  promising  to  obtain  help  as  soon  as 
possible.     Over  the  road  sped  the  clumsy  machine. 


causing  the  dust  to  rise  in  clouds  behind  the  im- 
petuous rider ;  now  hastening  down  hill  at  break-neck 
speed,  now  climbing  with  difficulty  a  steep  incline  ; 
but  at  length  sweeping  down  into  the  village  with 
an  overwhelming  power,  attained  from  the  descent 
of  a  steep  hill. 

The  alarm  was  soon  raised.  Men  hurried  on  their 
clothes  and  hastened  away  to  the  scene  of  the  fire, 
well  knowing  their  means  of  sustenance  depended 
on  the  flames  being  kept  under.  Meanwhile,  Dennis 
had  bowled  away  to  another  village  some  distance 
off,  and  was  busy  arousing  the  drowsy  villagers  from 
their  slumbers  and  requesting  their  help.  Once 
more  mounting,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  arrived  at 
the  burning  building  in  time  to  lend  a  helping  hand  ; 
and  by  good  fortune,  with  the  help  of  all  the  people 
who  collected,  the  flames  were  subdued  and  the 
building  saved. 

Many  were  the  acclamations  of  joy  that  resounded 
on  the  night  air,  and  by  general  consent  Dennis 
was  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  their  success.  The 
owner,  hurriedly  roused  from  his  sleep,  pressed 
forward  to  thank  our  inventor,  and  apologised  deeply 
f  n-  the  slight  he,had  cast  upon  Dennis.  Feehngs  of 
emotion  rose  up  in  the  poor  mechanic's  heart,  and 
he  loved  the  unsightly  mass  of  wood  and  metal  that 
had  done  such  good  service  more  than  ever. 

I  need  not  relate  the  events  that  followed.  No 
longer  was  Dennis  the  poor  workman  :  his  machine 
brought  him  fame  and  honour.  Nobles  of  the  land 
became  possessed  of  his  invention,  and  Dennis 
Johnson's  name  was  i  1  every  mouth.  Who  can 
describe  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  this  man  and 
his  W'Orthy  sister,  who,  after  so  many  years  of  poverty, 
were  thus  raised  to  affluence  and  wealth  ? 

Time  has  rolled  along  since  then.  Generations 
have  come  and  gone,  but  still  the  invention  of  this 
great,  though  poor,  man  lives  on,  and  although  he  has 
long  since  passed  away,  the  memorial  of  his  merit 
stands  to  day  in  the  graceful  bicycles  that  pass  along 
our  highways  ;  and,  although  vastly  different,  vastly 
improved,  these  same  beautiful  productions  are  the 
result  of  the  thought  and  ingenuity  of  our  hero  and 
his  sister,  and  to  them  we  must,  in  justice,  grant  the 
honour  of  being  the  parents  of  a  recreation  that,  as 
I  have  said  before,  will  never  cease  while  the  world 
exists.  A.  J.  Easter. 


THE    CYCLIST'S    DISTEMPER. 


MOST  of  us  have  heard  tliat  there  are  three 
thiiif^s  which  every  Enghshman  imagines 
lie  can  do  with  no  previous  training  or 
experience.  These  three  accompHshments 
are: — (i.)  To  drive  a  gig.  (2.)  To  manage  a  theatre. 
(3.)  To  edit  a  newspaper.  When  the  preceding 
sentence  was  first  uttered,  it  \vas  true ;  but  with  the 
advent  of  the  last  decade  we  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  it  must  be  amplified  considerably. 
In  the  following  sentence  you  will  find  the  necessary 
addenda.  Every  bicyclist  who  can  manage  to  sit  on 
the  saddle  of  his  machine,  and  give  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  surrounding  country  without  being  absolutely 
certain  of  becoming  acquainted  with  terra-firma, 
imagines  (at  some  time  or  other)  that  he  has  that 
within  him  that  will  make  a  racing  man.  This 
delusion  is  a  disease.  Every  dog  in  its  youth  has  to 
go  through  a  painful  period  termed  distemper.  In 
the  same  manner  every  bicyclist  has  also  to  go 
through  a  period  more  or  less  painful,  and  this 
period  is  the  "  cyclist's  distemper."  This  disease 
is  the  idea  that  he  can  become  a  racing  man.  Why 
this  disease  should  attack  so  many  otherwise  rational 
beings  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  ordinary 
minds.  It  begins  gradually,  and  the  symptoms  are 
generally  the  same.  The  infected  individual  has 
been  so  tar  contented  to  plod  along  in  company 
with  others,  but  when  the  germs  of  the  disease  enter 
into  his  system  he  makes  a  frantic  burst  tor  a  few 
yards  with  a  fellow  clubman,  and  may  by  the  help 
of  a  flying  start,  and  his  companion  being  a  rank 
tinner,  have  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  him  in  the 
rear.  The  preliminary  stages  of  the  disease  have 
appeared.  That  young  man  is  doomed.  Flushed 
with  success,  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  racing, 
or  trying  to  race,  on  the  road.  Many  are  the  hair- 
breadth escapes  he  has,  but  he  heeds  them  not. 
The  disease  is  making  rapid  strides.  Up  every  hill, 
down  every  dale,  on  every  bit  of  smooth  road  he 
takes  the  opportunity  of  sticking  to  someone,  or 
trying  to  leave  them  behind,  or,  as  he  terms  it, 
"  putting  it  all  in."  It  requires  but  one  step  from 
this  stage  to  the  crisis,  and  that  is  soon  at  hand. 
He  rides  with  a  friend  who  has  once  ridden  in  a 
race.  Never  mind  if  he  has  had  200  yards'  start  in 
the  mile.  Never  mind,  he  was  hopelessly  outpaced 
then.  Still,  to  our  enthusiast  the  fact  remains  that 
he  was  a  racing  man.  He  strains  every  nerve  till 
he  has  beaten  him,  and  then  gives  out  to  the  world 
that  he  intends  having  a  "try  at  a  pot."  Vain 
and  deluded  mortal.  He  heeds  not  the  advice  of 
those  who,  like  him,  have  been  stricken  with 
the  fell  disease,  and  have  failed.  He  heeds  not 
the  sneers  of  those  who  know  the  limited  extent  of 


his  powers.  His  mind  is  made  up.  The  disease  has 
entered  deeply  into  his  body.  There  is  one  cure 
and  one  alone :  he  must  be  allowed  to  race.  He 
goes  in  for  training.  Divesting  his  machine  of  the 
valise  and  lamp,  and  well  oiling  the  bearings,  he 
proceeds  to  the  track.  For  many  weeks  he  dashes 
round  at  his  utmost  speed,  risking  his  neck  at  the 
corners,  missing  the  treadles ;  what  cares  he  ? 
Fame  and  honour  are  in  his  grasp  ;  he  feels  he  is  a 
racing  man.  By  this  time  all  his  friends  have  been 
informed  of  his  intentions.  With  a  proud  hand  he 
fills  in  his  entrance  form,  and  places  beneath  the 
previous  performance  column, "  Never  raced  before," 
but  with  a  glowing  conviction  that  many  will  be  the 
times  that  he  will  race  again.  The  eventful  day  has 
at  length  arrived.  He  finds  he  has  a  100  yards'  start 
in  the  mile,  and  gets  a  friend  to  "  put  a  bit  on  "  for 
himself.  The  pistol  fires.  His  wheel  turns,  not  as 
it  was  wont  to  do  in  his  short  bursts  on  the  road. 
Three  laps  he  struggles  round  ;  one  after  another 
the  back  mark  men  go  by.  He  has  an  indistinct 
vision  of  a  roped-in  ring  and  a  yelling  crowd.  The 
bell  rings  for  the  last  lap.  He  can  tell  by  the 
frenzied  yell  of  the  spectators  that  the  scratch  man 
is  coming  up.  He  hears  the  air  whistling  through 
his  spokes,  and  cannot  resist  giving  a  hurried  turn 
of  his  head  as  he  feels  him  going  by.  His  machine 
swerves  :  a  smash,  a  crash  ;  and  he  remembers  only 
the  scratch  man  wanting  to  know  "  what  he  turned 
into  him  like  that  for,"  when  they  carry  him  into 
the  pavilion.  His  ma  and  sisters  are  following 
in  his  wake.  They  had  come  to  see  their  boy 
win.  He  recovers  consciousness  as  they  say 
that  he  shall  never  go  in  for  a  nasty  race 
again,  and  as  some  officious  member  brings 
some  portion  of  his  machine  in,  and  says  that 
£^  vill  make  a  good  job  of  it  yet,  the  oft  repeated 
sentence  falls  from  his  lips,  "  I'm  hanged  if  ever  I 
race  again."  Sing  out  and  shout,  thou  erstwhile 
stricken  one.  The  disease  is  cured.  For  the  future 
our  friend  is  content  to  gaze  on  others  as  their 
glittering  steeds  speed  round  and  round  the  well 
kept  track,  and  though  hankering  with  a  mighty 
hank  after  the  plated  "  pots,"  he  diverts  his  talents 
into  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  and  becomes  once 
more  a  rational  member  of  cyclist  society.  Why 
should  this  craze  for  pace  permeate  through  the 
ranks  of  the  cycling  world  ?  The  hotter  the  day,  the 
dustier  the  roads,  so  increase  the  crowds  of  wheel- 
men with  hands  down  and  shoulders  up,  perspiration 
streaming  from  every  pore  ;  with  one  fixed  idea,  i.e., 
to  get  over  the  present  road  on  to  the  same  kind  of 
road  beyond  ;  to  tell  your  friends  what  distance 
you  have  done  (which  they  won't  believe  when  you 
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do),  and  to  earn  the  reputation  of  being  a  racing 
man,  a  long  distance  champion,  or  a  demon  at  hills. 
Let  all  those  who  have  passed  this  stage  look  with 
pity  on  these  misguided  enthusiasts;  advice  is  use- 
less.     A  time  may  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  they 


may  see  the  error  of  their  ways,  but   I   fear  that  as 
long  as  cycHng  remains  this  disease  will  remain  to 
the  wonderment  of  the  survivors  and  of  ye  outside 
world,  and  this  disease  is  the  cyclist's  distemper. 
A.   R.   Hind,  Nottingham   B.C. 


SUNDAY    RIDING. 


I 


By  a  Parson. 


S  a    minister,    I    must    naturally    be   rather 
careful  what   I    say    on   this  matter,     (i.) 


^  Y  Lest  I  should  give  offence  to  members  of 
my  own  cloth,  and  that  large  number  who  judge  the 
parson  more  by  his  words  than  his  acts.  ('2.)  Lest 
I  should  allow  too  great  a  license  to  those  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  have  taken  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath into  their  own  hands,  and  apparently  break  it 
without  the  least  compunction. 

Now,  be  it  far  from  me  to  forbid  Sunday  riding 
altogether. 

Perhaps  it  is  that  I  am  too  fond  of  using  the 
"  wheel"  myself  in  heavy  Sunday  duty  to  deny  the 
privilege  to  others  for  using  it  even  in  pleasure,  on 
the  Sabbath. 

But  let  me  lay  down  the  law,  I  hope  not  too  dog- 
matically. Setting  aside  the  Puritan  conventional 
Sabbath  in  use  amongst  our  friends  across  the 
border  as  not  quite  in  accordance  with  English 
taste,  but  wishing  to  utter  my  protest  against  the 
persistent  breakingof  the  Sabbath  carried  on  by  some 
who  seem  to  consider  the  Sabbath  was  especially 
instituted  to  be  desecrated,  I  should  like  to  take 
the  mean  between  two  extremes,  and  to  give  my 
reasons  for  it. 

First,  it  is  scarcely  in  accordance  with  decency 
and  respect  to  make  a  start  just  at  service  time  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  or  to  enter  some  quiet  peaceful 
village  or  to<vn,  and  generally  disturb  a  quiet  spot 
by  sounds  of  bugle,  shouts,  or  jingling  bells. 

No  gentleman  would,  in  the  ordinary  course,  do 
this. 

But  our  sport  is  now  so  widely  extended  amongst 
all  ranks,  that  there  cannot  help  but  be  those,  who, 
not  high  born  by  nature,  are  still  less  so  by  training 
and  education.  These,  having  no  respect  for  them- 
selves, or  for  the  credit  of  the  sport,  and  ready  to 
outrage  anyone's  feelings  for  "  a  spree,"  I  take  to  be 
the  sinners  against  our  sport. 

How  to  deal  with  them  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  a  hint 


or  two  from  higher  quarters  will  often  have  a  very 
beneficial  result.  And  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every 
respectable  bicyclist  to  consider  the  credit  of  the 
wheel,  and  refrain  himself,  and  do  his  utmost  to  lead 
others  to  keep  the  moral  tone  of  oUr  sport  above 
suspicion. 

Now  I  have  uttered  my  protest,  let  me  give  a  word 
of  advice. 

First,  recognise  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest.  Now 
rest,  technically,  means  "change  of  employment.' 
Religious  duties  undoubtedly  claim  a  tithe  of  the 
so-called  Sunday  rest.  And  putting  it  on  its  very 
lowest  ground,  the  fact  that  the  Sabbath  exists  at 
all  should  make  us  consider  how  far  we  ought  to  use 
it  as  originally  intended.  None  of  us  can  be  the 
\\orse,  most  of  us  will  be  the  better,  for  the  atten- 
dance at  one  sei'vice  at  least  on  the  Sabbath.  And 
considering  this  is  but  the  sacrifice  of,  at  the  utmost, 
a  couple  of  hours,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect. 

Another  word  of  advice  is  that,  if  you  consider  a 
Sunday  run  a  necessity  and  beneficial,  indeed  "  a 
rest"  to  you,  take  it  by  all  means,  but  see  if  it  cannot 
be  done  without  disturbing  other  people. 

And  if  the  church,  found  in  every  village  of  our 
land,  more  often  a  relic  of  the  past  than  the  present, 
the  one  interesting  spot  above  others  to  those  who 
can  read  and  think,  be  invariably  the  place  of  resort 
visited  by  the  touring  cyclist  on  the  weekday,  why 
should  it  ijot  be  so  on  the  Sunday  ? 

Now  one  last  word  on  club  runs  and  uniforms  on 
Sunday. 

Would  the  coaching,  rowing,  yachting  clubs,  take 
up  the  position  they  do,  or  meet  with  the  same  sup- 
port, if  they  systematically  organised  meets  or  sports 
on  the  Sunday  ?  Public  opinion  would  undoubtedly 
go  against  them  in  such  a  case. 

It  requires  no  rule  to  recognise  this  in  kindred 
sports.  It  should  require  no  rule  to  keep  om"  own 
sport  equally  respectable,  equally  "  moral"  in  its 
tone. 


HOW  THE  JACK  SCOOPED  THE  KING. 

I  From  the  "  Springfield  Wheelmen's  Gazette."  J 


I  T  was  morn,  and  the  sun,  just  risen  from  a  gor- 
I  geous  bed  of  purple  clouds,  stretched  forth  his 
A  arms  of  light  towards  the  unbroken  blue  of  the 
dome  above,  and,  like  a  young  giant  refreshed  by  his 
slumbers,  started  forthwith  on  his  daily  race  across 
the  broad  expanse  before  him.  With  the  sun  also 
rose  the  King  of  all  the  Belgians,  who  needed  not 
sleep  to  make  him  fresh,  since  nature  had  already 
done  that  kindly  task  lor  him.  The  night  had  been 
spent  by  him  in  the  wild  intoxication  of  a  game  of 
poker  in  the  adjoining  beer  saloon,  where  penny 
ante  had  caused  the  game  to  run  both  fast  and 
furious,  and  his  majesty  had  retired  late,  the 
loser  of  eighteen  cents,  which  not  having  with  him, 
he  was  forced  to  leave  his  best  crown  in  pledge  for 
its  payment.  I  need  not  here  relate  that  his  majesty 
in  consequence  thereof  was  not  in  the  best  of 
humours,  a  fact  which  the  royal  chamberlain  was 
speedily  made  aware  of  by  having  one  of  the  im- 
perial boots,  fired  by  his  majesty,  strike  his  venerable 
head  with  a  resounding  whack,  wliich  speedily 
awoke  him  from  his  slumbers  and  recalled  him  to 
his  official  duties.  With  much  growling  the  king 
was  at  last  robed,  and  ha\'ing  partaken  of  his  favour- 
ite dish  of  Hindoo  quails — which,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  uninitiated,  I  will  say  is  naught  but  a  fish-ball 
with  a  feather  stuck  in  it — he  called  lustily  for  his 
favourite  charger,  and  having  mounted  it  rode  wildly 
down  the  avenue,  hoping  thereby  to  banish  from  his 
aching  head  the  remembrance  of  a  fifty  cent  jack 
pot  which  he  had  tried  to  steal,  and,  king  called, 
could  show  only  a  picture  card  of  the  denomination 
of  his  royal  self  and  was  therefore  taken  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  beer  saloon  who  held  two  pair  cold. 
Looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  swept  he 
down  the  street,  heeding  not  the  uncovered  heads  and 
humble  salutations  of  his  subjects.  St.  James 
Simpson,  who  is  now  abroad  enjoj'ing  his  wedding 
tour  with  his  bride,  the  fair  Estelle  O'Houllihan,  had 


also  risen  with  the  lark,  and  astride  his  fifty-four 
was  coming  like  the  wind  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
his  majesty. 

There  was  a  crash  of  steel,  as  though  two  knights 
of  old  had  met  in  mortal  combat  and  shivered  their 
lances  against  each  other's  mailed  breasts;  a  cloud 
of  dust,  a  kingly  crown,  a  mass  ot  blue  bicycle  hose, 
royal  ermine  and  attenuated  limbs,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  two  great  nations  and  the  new  and  the 
old  methods  of  locomotion  had  met,  and  once  again 
had  the  bicycle  conquered,  since  St.  James,  while 
he  himself  had  fallen,  had  brought  to  earth  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  king.  "  I  call  your  majesty  to 
witness  that  I  am  not  to  blame,"  were  the  words 
about  to  issue  from  the  pallid  lips  of  St.  James 
Simpson ;  he   had  only  time  to   gasp,  "  I  call  your 

majesty "  when  the  king,  whose  mind  was  full  of 

the  previous  night's  defeat,  and  the  memorable  jack 
pot  which  had  proven  such  a  Waterloo  to  his  im- 
perial purse,  roared,  "  King  high,  what  have  you 
villain  ?"  Not  knowing  but  what  this  was  a  foreign 
custom,  and  desiring  with  his  last  gasp  to  defend  the 
honour  of  his  country  and  his  steed,  St.  James 
replied,  "  Two  pair,  sire,  pedals  and  handles."  "You 
scoop  the  boodle,"  replied  his  majesty.  "  Move  on  !" 
and  straightway  St.  James  gathered  himself  together 
and  obeyed  the  imperial  edict ;  and  thus  ended 
another  triumph  for  the  silent  steed,  which  the 
horsemen  of  Belgium,  jealous  of  this  its  latest  success, 
caused  to  be  heralded  to  the  world  in  the  following 
press  despatch : 

[By  cable  to  the  Springfield  Wheelmen's  Gazette.] 
Bi;rssELS,  May  i6,  1883. 

WIiIIl-  the  king  was  riding  to-day  near  the  Bois, 
his  horse  was  run  against  by  a  bicyclist.  The  horse 
reared,  and  the  king  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  but 
he    was    not    hurt. 

Selah     . 


>♦-< 

WARBLES  OF  A  WOBBLER. 
Set  to  Tunes  of  all  Times. 


vn. 

ON  the  fifty-first  of  sweet  July, 
In  the  frosty  month  of  June, 
I  set  sail  on  a  "fifty-four," 

From  the  car  of  \\'right's  balloon 


*It  is  important  that  the  reader  shonid  note  that  this  is  a 
"  darkey"  sonp,  as  the  author  has  bought  up  all  the  burnt  cork  in 
the  market,  and  expects  to  make  a  good  thing  out  of  the  sudden 
demand.— T. 


By    "  TiTANAMBUNGO." 

"  Nobody  knows  and  nobody  cares."''- 

I  got  waterlogged  in  Battersea  Park, 

Where  the  ginger-beer  vender  gees  ; 
And  where  is  the  sense  in  that  remark 
I'll  bet  there's  nobody  knows. 
Nobody  knows  and  nobody  cares  ; 
And  the  wheel  gives  a  slip  on  the  mud  unawares. 
Young  Cupid  strikes  you  in  the  heart. 
But  a  clinker-heap's  got  no  particular  part. 


THE 

You  need  not  dive  in  a  heap  of  mnd, 
And  "  spile  "  yonr  braided  "  bags  ;" 
You  need  not  ride  full  tilt  at  the  kerb, 

And  injure  the  pavement  flags  ; 
But  while  on  club  runs,  on  'busses  anJ  tnk^s, 

All  our  sisters  and  cousinsesgoes. 
How  we're  to  be  kept  from  diving  in  lo  .e, 
I'll  bet  there's  nobody  knows. 
Nobody  knows  and  nobody  cares  : 
And  the  wheel  strikes  a  handy  half-brick  unawares 
'Tis  right  in  the  heart  young  Cupid  stings ; 
But  the  brick  never  stops  to  consider  such  things 
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I  met  a  hoy  on  the  Ripley  Road, 

With  a  cap  and  half  a  brick  : 
The  cropper  was  bad,  but  what  made  me  mad 

Was  to  see  him  get  off  so  slick. 
He  retired  down  a  lane,  and  never  again, 

While  I'm  in  the  neighbourhood,  shows  ; 
And  the  mm i  and  address  of  that  terrib'e  boy 
I'll  bet  there's  nobody  knows. 
Nobody  knows  and  nobody  cares  ; 
And  the  tip-cat  stick  sneaks  in  the  wheel  unawares  ; 
Love's  dart  lauds  in  the  heart,  it  is  said. 
But    the    stick  lands   the  wheelman   on  top   of  his 
head. 


THE    "AMPHIBIOUS"    TRICYCLE. 
Bv    "Cyclist." 


THINKING  that  it  would  interest  tlie  readers 
of  my  old  favourite,  I  have  forwarded  a  de- 
scription of  the  "  Amphibious"  tricycle,  and 
an  account  of  the  trip  of  the  inventor  (Mr. 
Terry)  by  land  and  sea,  from  London  to  Calais. 
The  London  dailies'  account  was  scarcely  correct. 
Mr.  Terry  recently  exhibited  his  tricycle  at  the 
Portland  Hall,  Southsea,  and  I  observed  that,  when 
put  together,  it  was  apparently  an  ordinary  rear- 
steering  tricycle,  with  a  pair  of  light  sculls  securely 
fastened  (blades  across  rear  wheel).  It  occupied 
about  ten  minutes  to  put  the  pieces  together  so  as 
to  form  a  tricycle,  and  about  another  twenty  minutes 
to  transform,  or  convert,  into  a  boat  12ft.  long,  3ft. 
gin.  wide,  and  2ft.  deep  ;  weight,  about  icwt.  iqr. ; 
the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  of  the  tricycle, 
46in.  The  wheels  are  made  to  divide  into  two 
parts,  one  wheel  thus  forming  two  mid-sections ;  the 
halves  of  the  other  wheel  are  placed  fore  and  aft 
against  the  side  of  the  sections,  thus  forming  what 
is  generally  termed  a  whaler.  Both  ends  being 
sharp,  the  ordinary  framework  of  the  tricycle  is  then 
placed  against  the  upper  part  of  the  sections,  the 
whole  being  drawn  taut  with  steel  wire,  thus  com- 
pleting the  shape  of  the  framework  of  a  boat  of  the 
dimensions  already  given.  Painted  canvas  is  then 
stretched  over  it,  and  securely  laced  on  top  at  both 
ends,  leaving  a  space  in  the  centre  for  the  oarsman. 
A  canvas  seat  is  hooked  on  to  the  framework  of  the 
boat,  and  the  tricycle  cushion  being  strapped  to  it, 
the  boat  is  complete.  The  parts  of  the  tricycle  not 
used  in  conversion  are  p.aced  in  the  boat,  thus 
forming  ballast. 

This  invention  has  really  the  charm  of  novelty, 
and  the  imentor  has  pnned  by  his  journey  what 
can  be  done  with  it.  Possibly  it  might  be  useful  for 
travellers  who  are  fond  of  both  pedalling  and 
pulling.  It  is  after  the  principle  of  the  "  Bcrtiion," 
used  by  the  Indian  troopships. 

Mr.  Terry,  finding  the  interest  I  took  in  his  inven- 


tion, sent  me  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which  I  beg 
to  forward.  He  writes  : — "  I  started  from  London 
on  the  25th  ult.,  arriving  at  Canterbury  same  evening. 
Distance  run,  58  miles.  Transformed  and  painted 
boat's  bottom,  and  put  to  sea  9  o'clock  Saturday 
morning,  with  north  wind  blowing;  got  to  mid- 
channel  about  12  o'clock,  the  wind  dropped,  and 
it  came  over  thick,  so  that  I  could  not  see.  I  must 
h.ave  drifted  down  channel,  for  at  3  o'clock  I  pulled 
up  to  an  English  fishing  smack  ;  they  gave  me  a 
drink  of  tea,  and  the  direction  of  the  land — ^14  miles 
from  Folkestone,  12  from  Boulogne.  I  pulled  away 
up  till  8  o'clock,  and  then  fell  in  with  a  French 
lugger;  they  gave  me  water,  bread  and  brandy,  and 
told  me  the  land  was  about  10  miles,  the  wind  (S.W.) 
in  my  favour;  but  soon  after  the  tide  was  against 
me,  with  plenty  of  sea,  so  I  pulled  all  through  the 
night,  and  landed  at  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning  (and 
glad  to  get  there,  after  20  hours'  pulling)  at  a  place 
called  Fromeryelles,  about  three  miles  south  of 
Grisnez  Cape.  I  then  had  a  sleep  alongside  the 
boat,  but  soon  afterwards  a  Customs  officer  came 
and  had  a  look,  went  and  came  back  with  three 
more,  took  charge  of  the  machine,  and  got  me  a 
bed.  I  had  a  good  rest.  On  Monday  I  was  taken 
to  the  Custom  House,  at  Boulogne,  and  set  free  at 
II  a.m.,  and  came  on  to  Calais  (distance,  25  miles) 
on  Wednesday.  I  am  to  exhibit  on  the  canal  before 
the  Mayor  and  gentry,  and  start  for  Paris  on  Thurs- 
day, w'hen  I  will  write  you  again." 

This  voyage  of  Mr. Terry 's  shows  at  least  the  courage, 
determination   and  endurance   of  an  Englishman. 

Having  been  a  bicycle  rider  for  about  11  years, 
and  a  tricycle  pedaller  recently,  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  riding  this  machine ;  and  being  well 
acquainted  with  boats,  my  mind  would  be  perfectly 
c;asy  as  to  the  stability  of  it  as  a  boat,  but  not  quite 
so  tar  across  the  sea  as  a  channel  trip,  unless  I  could 
sail.  A  trip  across  the  Solent  would  be  about  as  far 
as  I  should  care  to  pull,  say  from  Southsea  to  Ryde. 


FOUR  DAYS'  BICYCLING   IN  NORTH  WALES. 
Bv  W.  G.  Edmonds. 


i"*^  El'ORE  deciding:;  upon  the  jonrnej'  which  I 
U'^L  am  about  to  jjive  some  account  of.  I  had 
A,^^  not  at  any  period  Ions?  antecedent  thereto 
made  up  my  mind  whether  I  should, 
A.D.  1883,  take  any  vacation,  until  one  eveuiuj^  at 
the  end  of  July,  I,  in  conversation  with  a  member  of 
the  bicycle  club  to  which  I  belong,  learned  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  go  on  leave  of  absence  for  a 
fortuisht,  and  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time  in  t'.u; 
country  with  some  friends.  To  indulge  in  soiiie 
slight  bicycling  exercises,  it  occurred  to  me  that  part 
of  his  and  my  own  time  might  be  eujoyably  spent 
amongst  the  scenery  of  North  Wales.  I  therefore 
casually  mentioned  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  journey,  but  without  any  serious  intention  of 
carrying  it  into  effect.  The  notion  once  entertained 
was  sufficiently  seductive  to  sever  me  for  a  while 
from  my  business. 

My  friend,  the  owner  of  a  good  54in.  nickelled 
machine,  one  of  Bayliss,  Thomas  &  Co.'s  latest 
productions,  the  "Victor;"  and  my  two-wheeler 
being  also  of  a  serviceable  description  by  the  Coven- 
try Machinists'  Co.,  and  a  54in.  nickelled  "  Club,"  we 
felt  no  hesitation  in  putting  them  to  good  use,  and, 
donned  in  the  blue  serge  knickerbocker  uniform 
of  the  Leinster  Bicycling  Club,  we  resolved  to  devote 
a  week  of  our  time  to  pleasure,  three  days  of  which 
would  be  occupied  in  steamboat  travelling,  and  the  re- 
maining four  days  in  bicycling.  Havingeach provided 
Ourselves  with  a  one  shilling  leathern  bag,  tubular 
in  shape,  for  holding  a  medium-sized  bottle  capable 
of  containing  thiee  glasses  of  liquid,  we  placed  in 
the  bottle  a  glass  of  lime  juice,  and  added  water. 
This  concoction  we  found  a  source  of  great  benefit 
in  quenching  the  thirst  on  our  journey,  and  as  often 
as  each  supply  was  exhausted  the  bottles  were, 
replenished.  Our  next  baggage  comprised  a  handle- 
bar bag,  composed  of  brown  American  oil  cloth. 
The  makings  of  two  bags  (one  yard)  we  pur- 
chased in  a  drapery  establishment  for  sixteenpence. 
These  articles  were  cut  therefrom  by  our  own  hands, 
and  needed  no  binding  ;  the  shape,  when  empty 
and  laid  flat  on  a  table,  was  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  T,  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  parts 
thereof  being  one  yard  long,  and  the  width  of  the 
parts  represented  by  the  lines  of  the  letter  one  foot. 
When  the  articles  for  carriage  were  neatly  placed 
in  it,  the  horizontal  portions  or  wings  of  the  letter 
flapped  over;  its  appearance  was  then  that  of  the 
letter  I,  which,  when  folded  from  the  top  or  lla;)pcd 
part  tightly,  compressed  the  clothes,  the  lot  forming 


a  round  and  solid  parcel  of  about  gin.  in  circum- 
ference, which  we  fastened  securely  to  the  handle- 
bar with  two  short  leathern  hand  straps  of  the 
pattern  procurable  in  stationers'  shops  for  sixpence 
the  pair.  These  were  at  first  looped  (one  on  each 
side  of  the  handle-bar)  once  round  the  bar  before 
being  looped  and  tightened  round  the  parcel. 
When  the  fixings  of  these  are  arranged  in  the 
manner  described,  the  straps  should  be  about  6in. 
apart  from  each  other,  so  as  to  admit  of  affixing  the 
lime  juice  bag  in  front  of  the  handle-bar  bag,  and 
overhanging  the  brake.  If  example  be  taken  br- 
other bicyclists  unused  to  tliis  means  of  carrying 
meagre  luggage,  they  will  find,  by  carefully  following 
the  instiaictions  given,  that  it  is  an  improvement 
over  the  cumbersome  method,  adopted  by  some 
riders,  of  carrying  their  change  of  linen  in  a 
large  satchel  or  bag  behind  the  saddle,  which 
invariably  is  a  hindrance  to- mounting  and  dis- 
mounting; and  even  though  as  securely  fixed  as  can 
be,  produces  an  uncomfortable  sound  when  the 
bicycle  and  rider  are  in  motion. 

The  contents  of  each  bag  consisted  of  a  night 
shirt,  guernsey,  flannel  drawei's,  and  neckerchief. 
We  were  minus  any  redundant  articles,  as  we 
knew  these  were  the  only  essential  requirements 
for  a  change  after  long  perspiring  rides,  and  there- 
fore the  minor  articles  of  brush  and  comb,  &c.,  we 
looked  upon  a.s  procura'ole  at  the  hotels  at  which 
we  stopped. 

Being  fully  prepared  for  our  outing,  and  anticipating 
the  pleasure  of  covering  some  nice  roads,  we  felt 
somewhat  chagrined  that  the  prospects  of  our  getting 
away  on  the  day  appointed  did  not  prove  a  reality, 
owing  to  one  of  our  employes  giving  some  evidence 
of  his  not  being  an  attache  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army 
by  absenting  hnnself  from  business  through  im- 
bibing a  quantity  of  that  noxious  fluid  which  is 
known  to  be  stronger  than  milk  and  water.  A  post- 
pDuement,  therefore,  transpired,  and  on  the  next  day 
we  boarded  one  of  the  London  and  North-W'estern 
Company's  magnificent  saloon  steamers — the 
"  \'iolet" — under  the  able  command  of  Captam 
Taylor,  whose  long  and  skilled  seamanship  experi- 
ence on  all  occasions  was  some  guai^antee  for  our 
safety ;  therefore  we  did  not  consider  any  benefit 
was  derivable  from  shipping  under  any  other 
guarantee  for  tlie  safet}-  of  ourselves  or  that  of  the 
pockets  of  our  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns,  and  accordiuLjlv  we  did  not  take  a  railway 
insurance  ticket. 
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The  weatliei"  proinisod  to  be  more  favourable  than 
that  precediiij;  our  setting  out,  and,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  it  so  continued  throughout  the  journey  ;  in- 
deed, it  was  the  commencement  of  the  only  fine 
weather  we  liad  had  for  some  time,  that  previous 
being  notable  for  its  unpropitiousness  and  coldness, 
and  threatening  havoc  to  the  coming  crops,  which, 
up  t.o  the  time  of  its  setting  in,  had  shown  signs  of 
giving  a  good  harvest.  Th,e  redemption  had,  how- 
ever, come ;  the  Pro\ider  of  all  things  had  so  willed 
that  little  or  nothing  of  the  vegetable  world  had 
snrt'ered  by  the  antecedent  weather,  and  a  continua- 
tion of  sunshine,  and  occasional  slight  intermittent 
showers,  would  tide  us  safely  over  a  fruitful  year. 

Punctually  at  seven  p.m.  on  the  evening  of  start- 
ing, the  "  Violet"  steamed  out  of  the  river  Liffey. 
The  Irish  Metropolitan  river  presents  no  feature  of 
beauty,  being  but  a  narrow  one  of  about  half  or  a 
third  the  width  of  the  Thames,  and  in  like  manner 
spanned  at  the  chief  thoroughfares  with  substantial 
bridges.  That  part  of  the  river  from  which  vessels 
leave  is  about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  or  entrance, 
and,  until  the  latter  has  been  reached,  no  scenery  of 
interest  is  witnessed.  Dublin  Bay,  viewed  from  the 
sea,  presents  a  picturescjue  sight.  Leaving  the  Hill 
of  Howth  on  the  left,  and  Kingstuw  n  on  the  right,  we 
are  soon  carried  out  of  sight  of  land  by  the  swiit 
revolving  paddles  of  the  powerful  steamer.  Coming 
on  behind  we  observe  one  of  the  City  of  Dublin 
Company's  equally  powerful  steamers.  She  had 
just  left  her  berth  in  Kingstown,  which  is  a  distance 
of  seven  miles  from  Dublin.  We  observe  that  all 
through  the  sea  trip  of  60  odd  miles  the  "  Violet" 
maintains  about  the  same  distance  in  advance  of 
her,  and  we  only  lose  sight  of  one  another  as  dark- 
ness comes  on. 

On  arriving  at  HolNliead  the  bicycles  were  placed 
in  the  Railway  Parcels  Office  preparatory  to  our 
starting  early  nex':  lujrning.  We  learned  on  the 
steamer  that  the  much-respected  captain  of  the 
Plucnix  Bicycle  Club  and  his  good  lady  had  crossed 
the  previous  evening  to  Holyhead.  Henry  Merry — 
for  such  is  his  name — is  well  known  amongst  his 
bicycle  confreres  m  Dublin.  He  and  I  are  old 
acquaintances.  His  position  as  captain  of  this  old- 
established  and  respectable  club  was  filled  without 
any  undue  assumption  or  regard  for  office,  beyond 
seeing  liis  commissijned  and  non-conniiissioned 
officers  and  privates  muster  for  their  usual  adver- 
tised bi-weekly  runs.  Occasionally  our  own  club 
(the  Leinster)  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
Phcenix  Club  in  the  Dublin  suburban  districts,  and 
of  fraternisnig  with  each  other;  and  perhaps  I  may 
add  that  the  unity  existing  between  these  two  clubs 
was  more  marked  than  that  existing  between  any 
other  of  the  leading  Irish  Metropolitan  clubs. 


We  had  just  lost  Merry's  company  on  the  previous 
evening  under  the  circumstances  related ;  but  on 
putting  up  at  the  hotel  at  Holyhead  we  were  informed 
that  he  and  Mrs.  Merry  had  some  few  hours  before 
gone  to  Bangor.  Although  on  their  track,  we  had 
but  a  faint  idea  of  meeting  them. 

Next  m  jrning,  at  5  o'clock,  after  an  impatient  rest, 
ari^mg  from  our  eagerness  to  be  on  the  road,  we 
hastily  prepared  our  toilet,  took  a  synopsis  of  Holy- 
head, and  paid  due  attention  to  the  vast  improve- 
ments effected  by  the  gigantic  L.  &  N.  W.  R.  Co.,  in 
the  erection  of  a  magnificent  new  Harbour  Hotel 
and  Station.  When  breakfast  was  fairly  over,  we 
started  to  travel  as  far  as  Bangor,  over  the  old  Holy- 
head and  London  coach  road.  In  this  ride  of 
twenty-five  miles  we  experienced,  perhaps,  one  of  our 
happiest  bicycling  days.  So  smooth  were  the  i-oads 
that  we  propelled  our  machines  with  perfect  ease, 
and  mounted  the  hills  with  bat  little  exertion.  On 
capping  the  hills  and  going  down  the  declines,  the 
pace  which  we  allowed  ourselvej  to  attain  was  such 
as  to  almost  fly ;  the  danger  of  such  speed  being 
minimised  by  the  smoothness  of  the  roads  and  the 
non-existence  of  ruts,  shingle,  or  stray  stones,  as  well 
as  the  almost  total  absence  of  vehicular  traffic.  Here 
and  there  we  came  aci'oss  some  pedestrian,  tramp, 
pedlar  and  wife,  cheap  John's  cart,  tandem,  lorrj-, 
or  other  conveyance.  The  mileage  all  along  the 
route  is  regularly  marked  by  well-erected  mile 
stones. 

The  road  was  known  to  me  on  account  of  having 
walked  it  from  Bangor  some  years  ago,  before 
taking  to  bicycling.  I  had  not  then  sufficiently 
observed  its  smoothness  to  know  what  its  qualities 
were  for  bicycling,  nor  had  I  at  the  time  entertained 
any  idea  of  learning  to  ride.  My  experience  on  the 
last  and  only  one  occasion  I  have  ridden  over  it 
makes  me  look  enviously  forward  to  many  other 
oppjrtunities  for  performing  the  same  journey. 
Bicycling  I  found  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occa- 
sions, to  be  a  vast  improvement  over,  and  to  far 
surpass,  pedestrian  exercise  over  the  same  distance, 
inasmuch  as  the  journey  was  completed  in  a  wonder- 
fully less  time  than  I  walked  it,  with  scarcely  any 
fatigue,  as,  unlike  walking,  the  legs  have  not  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  body,  that  being  reserved  for 
the  bicycle. 

The  scenery,  for  pedeUriau  exercise,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  slightly  mjnotoao.ii,  the  road  on  either 
side  being  frecpiently  lined  with  walls,- which  mili- 
tated against  the  walkist  obtaining  a  full  view  of  the 
sin^rounding  scenery.  The  island  of  Anglesey, 
through  which  we  travelled,  is  slightly  undulating 
and  devoid  of  much  plantation.  The  country  when 
we  went  through  it  looked  to  its  best  advantage, 
being  thickly  covered  with  crops.     We  sped  the  dis- 
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taiice   at  so   fair  a   pace  that   no  object    was    long 
enough  in  view  to  render  it  tiresoms  to  look  at. 

My  coinpaniun's  straw  hat,  the  only  part  of  onr 
attire  not  in  keeping  with  the  regahitions  of  our  club, 
showed  to  disadvantage,  as  the  current  of  air  through 
which  we  went  brought  it  off  on  two  occasions,  and 
it  alighted  directly  in  hunt  of  my  machine,  I  being 
each  time  behind  him.  In  suc'.i  closa  proximity  did 
it  alight  that  I  had  barely  time  to  steer  out  of  the 
way  to  avoid  crushing  it.  My  companion  having 
a  weak  ankle  from  a  recent  but  slight  sprain,  I 
was  relegated  the  duty  of  aide-de-camp  by  him  to 
fetch  the  hat,  and  excepting  one  or  two  dismounts 
to  refresh  ourselves  from  the  lime  juice  and  water 
bottles,  these  were  the  only  periods  of  rest,  if  it  may 


the  dj.jr,  and  suppjrtcd  by  two  wooden  props  or 
pillars,  which  showed  signs  of  totleiing;  being  par- 
ticularly rotten  at  the  bottom,  thiy  had  lost  their  up- 
rightness under  the  weight  of  the  porch,  and  must  soon 
give  w  ay.  It  required  no  explanatory  statement  to 
enlig'.i  ten  me  as  to  the  past  of  the  old  grey  house,  which 
on  my  second  passing  was  inhabited,  evidently  by 
a  farmer.  The  wooden  pillars  and  some  of  the 
emblems  of  decay  had  vanished,  yet  there  was 
plainly  and  impressibly  depicted  in  its  appearance 
the  reminiscences  of  palmy  days.  The  circular 
drive  up  to  the  inn  remained  aa. before,  covered  with 
heavy  moss  and  weeds.  The  recesses  or  gates  in 
the  wall  which  had  previously  existed,  and  which 
admitted  the  coach  at  one  end  of  the  circular  drive 
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be  so  Called,  inasmuch  as  the  day  being  very  hot  we 
felt  much  cooler  cutting  the  air  on  our  flying  steeds. 
We  passed  several  small  villages  of  no  note.  The 
first  place  of  any  interest  touched  upon  was  Mona, 
which  IS  thirteen  miles  from  Holyhead,  and  once  a 
halting  station  of  the  old  mail  coach.  There  are 
but  a  few  small  houses  about  of  the  farm  labouring 
class,  some  of  which  bore  the  appearance  of  being 
as  old  as  the  ancient  waj'side  inn  and  hostelry  at 
which  the  coach  used  to  stop  eti  rout.'  for  change  of 
horses.  The  size  (jf  the  inn  and  its  out-offices  was 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  all  the  other  habitations 
in  or  about  Mona.  On  the  first  occasion  of  my 
passing  this  diminutive  little  village  the  old  wayside 
inn  was  uninhabited ;  a  porch   or  awning  was  ovei' 


and  allowed  it  to  pass  out  at  the  other,  were  blocked 
up,  never  again  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
stables  exhibited  signs  of  dimensions  far  beyond  the 
requirements  of  their  present  owner.  Much  might 
be  conjectured  and  penned  respecting  the  old  inn,  a 
place  seldom  seen  by  the  very  few  strangers  who  now 
travel  this  beautiful  forlorn  road. 

We  soon  forgot  for  the  time  being  the  old  inn  in 
the  midst  of  the  trees  of  Mona,  as  we  came  upon  a 
rough  incline  just  after  issuing  out  of  the  little 
gloomy  plantation. 

From  the  time  of  leaving  Mona  there  was  no 
variety  of  scenery  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Welsh  hills,  which  took  but  a  short  time  to  approach, 
as  we  had   some  good  down  hill   work,  notably  one 
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liill  fully  ;i  iiiilfJ  111  Iciif^th.  W'c  shot,  as  before,  past 
the  Welsh  tiinipike  gates,  which,  as  a  rule,  remain 
open.  Not  being  aware  that  there  was  any  toll  for 
bicycles,  we  did  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  or  waste 
the  time  in  enquiring  :  had  we  done  so,  the  turnpike- 
l<eepers,  without  displaying  any  generosity  of  feel- 
ing, would  probably  have  profited  by  our  ignorance, 
and  put  us  to  the  necessity  of  making  .sundry  dis- 
mounts and  fumblings  for  pence  at  about  ten  or  a 
dozen  turnpikes.  I  was  aware,  however,  that  foot- 
passengers  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  tolls, 
and  I  have  some  inkling  that  a  decision  in  a  case, 
tested  by  the  English  Bicycle  Association  (N.C.U. 
— Ed.)  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law,  gave  the  issue 
in  favour  of  the  association  upon  the  point  of  the 
right  to  charge  bicyclists  vehicular  tolls. 

We  passed  on  our  way  the  Anglesey  Column, 
which  is  about  two  or  three  miles  from  Bangor.  A 
visit  to  the  summit  of  this,  which  is  built  on  a  rock 
of  great  eminence,  is  worth  the  trouble  of  ascent. 
The  monument  was  erected  in  memory  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Anglesey,  who  was  second  in  command 
at  Waterloo,  by  his  Welsh  countrymen.  A  charge 
of  3d.  is  made  for  ascending  its  summit,  where  the 
view  is  truly  gorgeous,  extending  over  a  vast  tract  of 
country  comprising  the  whole  of  the  Menai  Straits 
and  its  surroundings.  I^eaving  the  road  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock  on  which  stanJs  the  column,  we  vvoimd 
our  way  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  quickly  sighted 
one  of  the  greatest  undertakings  of  engineering 
skill — the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge — the  only  con- 
necting railway  link  between  the  island  of  Anglesey 
;nid  the  Welsh  mainland.  This  bridge  spans  the 
Menai  Straits.  The  nia^'onry  portion  of  the  bridge 
consists  of  two  al)ulmeuts,  situated  inland,  one  in 
Carnarvonshire,  the  other  in  Anglesey;  two  towers 
on  the  opposite  shores,  called  the  side  towers,  and 
the  centre  or  Britannia  tower  resting  on  Britannia 
Rock  in  the  middle  of  the  chaimel.  The  towers  and 
abutments  are  built  of  a  light  coloured  stone,  called 
I'enmon  stone.  The  approaches  to  the  bridge  are 
at  both  ends  ornamented  on  each  side  by  a  pair  of 
colossal  statues  of  lions,  each  statue  being  25ft.  Gin. 
long,  i2it.  gin.  high,  and  gft.  broad,  containing  nearly 
8,000  cubic  feet  of  stone,  and  weighing  fully  80  tons. 
The  tubes  are  eight  in  number,  and  classed  into  long 
and  short ;  the  total  weight  of  the  tubes  is  10,000 
tons,  and  their  height  above  low  water  mark  121ft. 
6in.  The  long  and  symmetrical  trains  of  the  L.  and 
N.W.R.  Co.,  as  they  enter  and  leave  the  tunnel, 
appear,  as  we  overlook  the  scenery,  to  be  but  toys  in 
comparison  with  the  entrance  and  size  of  the  bridge. 

A  mile  further  on  is  the  widely-renowned  Menai 
Suspension  Bridge.  Prior  to  the  building  of  this 
bridge,  connnunication  between  Carnarvonshire  and 
Anglesey  was   effected  by  means  of  ferry  boats — a 


mode  which  could  not  fail,  at  times,  to  be  danger- 
ous. To  remove  this  danger  and  inconvenience. 
Parliament  voted  ;f 231, 498  for  its  erection.  The 
imdertaking  was  conunenced  iu  iSij.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  chain,  three  of  the  workmen 
employed  passed  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  chain, 
which  forms  a  curvature  of  590ft.  During  its  con- 
struction, many  other  feats  of  daring  were  performed 
by  some  of  the  workmen;  as,  for  instance,  a  man  sat 
down  on  part  of  the  upper  suspension  chain  with 
his  feet  resting  on  the  one  below,  and  in  that  posi- 
tion went  through  the  process  of  making  a  small 
pair  of  shoes.  A  vessel  of  300  tons  burden,  with  full 
sails  set,  can  pass  beneath.  It  took  six  years  to 
complete  the  work,  the  date  of  the  public  opening 
being  the  30th  of  January,  1826.  The  Royal  London 
and  Holyhead  Mail  Coach,  carrying  the  London 
mail  bags  for  Dublin,  passed  over  at  one  o'clock  on 
that  day. 

After  crossing  on  the  left-hand  roadway  of  the 
bridge,  which  is  beautifully  asphalted,  we  were,  after 
a  ride  of  two  miles  from  the  bridge,  safely  ensconced 
in  our  apartments,  under  the  matronly  care  of  our 
hostess,  Miss  Lloyd,  who  dates  from  4,  Regent's 
Terrace,  Upper  Bangor,  and  to  whose  hospice  I  am 
an  old  but  unfrequent  visitor.  From  our  sitting- 
room  is  obtained  one  of  the  best  views  of  Lower 
Bangor. 

Few  places  are  better  suited  to  the  visitor  for  a 
sojourn  than  Bangor.  Beautiful  scenery,  seen  to 
advantage  from  the  hills  above  the  little  city;  fine 
country  walks  which  may  be  reached  in  a  few 
minutes;  the  sea  with  its  many  attractions;  a  cer- 
tain air  of  antiquity  pervading  some  portions  of  the 
town,  particularly  the  Cathedral  and  its  neiglibour- 
hood,  combined  with  the  close  vicinity  of  Llandudno, 
Beaumaris,  Carnarvon,  the  Bridges,  Penrhyn  slate 
(juarry,  etc.,  have  made  the  spot  a  favourite  one  with 
all  classes  of  visitors. 

After  a  change  of  raiment,  and  pending  the  period 
during  which  our  perspiration-soaked  coats  were  dry- 
ing in  the  sun,  we  gave  our  machines  a  freshening 
up  and  partook  of  a  hearty  meal.  A  reasonable 
time  having  been  given  to  the  digestive  organs,  we 
again  took  to  the  bicycles  and  retra versed  aportijn  of 
the  route  taken.  Going  across  the  suspension  biidge, 
and  turning  to  the  right,  and  away  from  the  Holy- 
head Road,  we  caine  upon  the  neat  and  tidy  tourists' 
village  of  Menai  Bridge.  Striking  out  from  Menai 
Bridge  Village  we  rode  along  a  road  overlooking  the 
Straits,  and  soon  arrived  at  Beaumaris,  a  distance  of 
7  miles  from  Bangor.  On  arrival  there  we  indulged 
in  a  light  effervescing  drink,  left  our  bicycles  in  the 
hotel,  and  sauntering  along,  wended  our  way  through 
a  ([uaint  little  archway  and  on  to  the  pier;  no  sooner 
had  we  emerged  from  the  archway  than  we  espied 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry.  We  were  iiiutiially  glad  to  see 
each  other,  and  in  a  rapid  conversation  exchanged 
in  as  brief  a  time  as  possible  onr  respective  pro- 
grammes, adding  to  them  an  arrangement  to  meet 
again  in  Liverjiool,  whither  they  were  going  on  the 
steamer  "  Douglas,"  whicli  was  soon  to  come  along- 
side the  pier  on  its  way  from  Menai  Bridge  to  Liver- 
pool. The  pier  at  this  time  presented  a  lively  scene 
of  animation,  as  it  always  does  in  the  summer  time 
on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  summer  bi-daily 
paddle  steamei"s  of  the  Welsh  Navigation  Company. 
A  short  reference  to  Beaumaris,  the  county  town 
of  Anglesey,  may  suffice  to  satisfy  the  reader.  It 
consists  mainly  of  three  streets.  The  ruined  castle 
is  one  of  those  built  by  Edward  I.  to  keep  his 
new  Welsh  subjects  in  subjection,  and,  like  its  com- 
panions at  Carnarvon  and  Conway,  is  a  fine  speci- 


wakc  early  enough.  A  look  at  my  watch  on  openmg 
my  "  peepers"  revealed  the  hour  as  20  minutes  past  5, 
leaving  so  short  an  interval  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  dress,  snatch  a  cold  breakfast,  and  be  in  time 
lor  the  boat;  consequently  I  dozed  off  to  sleep  again, 
prior  to  which  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  subject  to 
my  companion's  approval,  that  Morpheus  having 
altered  the  order  of  our  arrangements,  we  should 
take  a  quiet  ride  to  Carnarvon. 

Leaving  Upper  for  Lower  Bangor  en  roitlc  to 
Carnarvon,  we  descended  a  steep  hill  leading  to  the 
Railway  Station.  A  train  had  just  arrived  and  all 
was  bustle  and  confusion  amongst  the  various  hotel 
'busses  and  cabriolets  to  pick  up  and  make  off  to  their 
destination  with  their  living  freights.  We  were 
going  at  Dutchnian's  speed,  when,  being  in  advance 
of  my  companion,  my  continued  progress  down  the 
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men  of  architecture.  Tradition  points  to  Edward  as 
being  the  instigator  of  a  foul  crime  perpetrated 
within  the  walls  of  this  castle,  videlicet  the  massacre 
of  the  Bards. 

On  returning  to  our  lodgings,  we  put  up  for  the 
night,  after  a  very  enjoyable  daj',  and  journeyings 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  40  miles. 

On  the  following  day,  Saturday,  our  arrangements 
to  catch  the  6  a.m.  boat  from  Menai  Bridge  to  Liver- 
pool (about  55  miles)  proved  abortive,  as  we  failed  to 


hill  looked  hopeless,  as  three  carriages  and  a  horse- 
man blocked  the  road.  It  took  my  best  exertions  to 
gently  put  on  the  brake  tighter  and  tighter,  and  back- 
pedal before  dismounting;  when  I  got  on  the  ground 
I  was  unable  to  immediately  check  the  moderated 
velocity  at  which  the  machine  was  going,  and  run- 
ning against  the  curb  stone,  it  brought  me  down, 
cutting  my  knickerbockers  at  the  knee  and  also  my 
fiesli,  in  addition  to  loosening  one  of  the  s[)okes  of 
the  hind  wheel,  which  I  could  not  screw  into  its  place 
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ai:;aiii,  the  thread  ha\-itis  been  injured.  A  little  delaj' 
sufficed  to  temporarily  repair  the  bicycle  and  my 
unfortunate  self  by  firmly  tyinj^  the  spoke  to  the  one 
next  it,  by  actinj;  the  part  of  my  own  sempstress, 
and  also  applying  some  sticking-plaister  to  my  knee. 
We  made  rapid  pi-ogress  in  our  ride  to  Carnarvon, 
distance  9  miles,  through  beautiful  country  and  over 
a  magnificent  winding  road,  the  like  of  which  road 
I  have  never  yet  travelled  over.  On  entering  the 
tidy  and  business-like  little  town  we  looked  for  a 
suitable  hotel  in  which  to  dine,  and  subsequently 
took  a  hasty  review  of  its  neat  shops,  and  also  an 
outside  view  of  its  massive,  many  towered,  well 
preserved  castle.  We  fulfilled  our  programme  for 
the  day  by  taking'  a  boat  for  a  row,  and  after  a  good 
pull  of  about  a  mile  across  the  clear. but  swift  running 
waters  of  the  Straits  we  landed  on  the  opposite  side, 


The  following  morning  (Sunday)  opened  gloomily 
and  windy.  To  make  up  for  the  dissappointment  of 
missing  the  boat  on  Saturday,  we  made  it  a  fixtiu^e 
to  start  for  Chester,  observing  at  the  same  time  as  wo 
scanned  the  elements  that  the  w'n  1  would  favour  us 
by  being  at  our  backs.  At  10.30  a.m.  we  made  the 
start,  and  found  the  road  through  and  leaving  Bangor 
most  unfavourable  for  bicycling,  so  much  so  that  the 
severe  jolting  misplaced  my  long-distance  saddle, 
but  with  scarce  any  delay  I  adjusted  it  by  tightly 
screwing  it  into  its  proper  position.  On  escaping 
from  these  wretched  roads  we  alternately  came  upon 
good  and  bad  ground.  The  following  places  of 
interest  were  passed  in  the  ordei"  of  mention  : — Aber, 
celebrated  for  its  waterfall  (6  miles) ;  Llanfairfeclian 
(7) ;  and  Penmaenmawr  (g),  both  sea-side  resorts 
Conway,  with  its  castle  of  ancient    renown    (143^) • 


CONWAY    IinUKlES. 


and  being  provided  bj'  the  proprietor  of  the  com- 
fortable hotel,  facing  Carnarvon  town,  with  towels 
and  brush  and  comb  we  took  ourselves  to  the  bathing 
giounds  attached  to  the  hotel,  and  found  a  dip  most 
exhilarating.  O.i  our  return  to  Carnarvon  we  ordered 
and  had  a  very  su'  stantial  tea.  Tiiis  meal  finished, 
we  were  on  the  road  again  to  our  temporary  home, 
and  to  bed  at  nine. 


Here  we  passed  Conway  Suspension  Bridge  and 
Llandudno  Junction  in  juxtaposition,  and  wheeling 
on  we  came  to  Colwyn  (ig),  where,  feeling  his  appetite 
keen,  my  companion  suggested  dismounting.  I.  felt 
discomfited  at  his  early  announcement  of  ability  to 
demolish  food,  and  more  particularly  as  the  place 
presents  signs  of  the  greatest  inanimation  on  Sundays. 
Every  shop  provided  with  shutters  had  them  up.  and 
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not  an  individual  was  visible  in  the  streets  or  at  an)- 
of  the  windows.  We  knocked  at  the  side  door  of  a 
confectioner's  shop,  which  was  answered  by  the  pro- 
prietor in  person,  and  an  application  was  politely 
made  for  some  refreshment.  The  inhospitality  of 
the  Welsh  is  not  to  be  moved  to  generosity,  so 
we  were  saluted  with  a  bashful  refusal,  accom- 
panied by  the  guttural  and  half  sung  statement,  "Wee 
ah  sail  pa'tic'lar,  wee  wark  hard  al  day  an  rest  on  Sun- 
day." "  So  do  we  when  at  home,"  was  our  candid 
rejoinder.  A  look  at  the  establishment  which  had 
no  shutters  reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  weekly  hard  work  might  judiciously  be  devoted  in 
re-arranging  the  goods  exhibited  for  sale  on  week 
days  only.  A  subsequent  appeal  was  made  for  a 
glass  of  water,  which  was  given,  but  before  doing  so 
a  wonderful  degree  of  hypocrisy  was  proven  by  the 
pious  and  hardworking  man  peeping  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  door,  and  across  the  thoroughfare,  lest  any 
of  his  neighbours  should  perceive  him  giving  two 
parched  sinners  a  drink.  Being  satisfied  for  the  time 
with  the  scanty  hospitality,  we  bestrode  our  bicycles 
and  were  off.  Abergele  (27),  the  scene  of  the  great  rail- 
way accident  to  the  Irish  Mail  train  some  years  ago, 
was  soon  reached.  At  the  latter  place  we  stopped 
for  an  hour  to  have  luncheon  at  the  Hesketh  Arms 
Hotel :  Mr.  Hugh  Roberts,  proprietor.  We  were 
amply  provided  with  a  good  repast  at  a  very 
moderate  charge,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with 
the  landlord.  While  we  can't  regret  accepting  of 
the  excellent  fare,  we  must  grievously  regret  taking 
his  advice  t )  change  our  route  from  this  point 
onwdrds  :  the  advice  was  given  with  the  best 
intention  of  lightening  and  shortening  one  work, 
but  the  opposite  was  the  result.  We  had  scrupu- 
lously hugged  the  railway  from  Bangor  to  Abergele, 
in  fact,  the  road  was  so  direct  and  lined  with  tele- 
graph posts  there  was  no  chance  of  going  astray, 
had  wo  continued  on  the  same  direct  course. 

Mr.  Roberts  advocated  our  taking  the  road  to  a 
place  called  St.  Asaph.  It  occurred  to  us  that  by 
leavifig  the  Welsh  coast  roads  we  should  be  liable 
to  meet  some  heavy  hill  work,  and  this  I  mentioned 
to  our  director,  who  stated  he  had  never  travelled 
the  entirety  of  the  road  to  Chester,  but  could  assure 
us,  on  the  strength  of  the  hearsay  evidence  of 
travellers  who  had  frequently  gone  both  roads,  that 
the  St.  Asaph  direction  was  in  every  respect  preferen- 
tial. We  were  pleased,  at  the  time,  for  what  we 
then  considered  good  advice  ;  so,  bidding  the  inmates 
of  thfe  Hesketh  Arms  adieu,  we  left,  to  learn  from 
experience  that  our  new  departure  was  sadly  con- 
trary to  expectations,  as  a  more  hilly  and  abomin- 
able road  in  parts  we  can  never  wish  to  ride  over 
again.  True,  in  some  places  there  were  redeeming 
qualities,  but  the   major  portion  was  mountainous. 


One  hill,  of  immense  gradient,  was  two  miles  long, 
up  which  it  is  obvious  we  had  to  dismount  and  push 
our  bicycles.  We  passed  the  pretty  village  of  St. 
Asaph,  with  its  commodious  and  handsome 
cathedral,  and  on  through  another  nice  village — 
that  of  Mostyn — then  on  to  Holywell,  where  we 
arrived  at  about  half-past  seven.  Fifteen  miles  by 
the  most  direct  road,  and  Chester  would  be  reached. 
My  companion  mooted  his  desire  to  discontinue  the 
journey,  adding  that  it  was  his  belief  that  we  could 
not  reach  Chester  that  evening,  owing  to  our 
hunger,  fatigue,  and  the  ground  to  be  covered  within 
so  short  a  time  of  nightfall.  Being  anxious  to  reach 
Chester  that  night,  I  paid  little  heed  to  his  induce- 
ments to  cease  working,  but  went  at  it  as  hard  as 
ever.  He  dismounted,  as  I  thought,  to  put  up  for 
the  night  at  Holywell.  It  afterwards  transpired 
that  this  was  not  so,  as  he  only  partook  of  a 
beverage;  but  had  I  also  dismounted,  matters  would 
have  been  different,  as  he  was  fully  bent  upon 
taking  tea,  which  could  not  have  been  placed  before 
us  without  a  serious  delay  ensuing ;  and,  owing  to 
the  evening  falling  fast,  we  could  not  have  had 
courage  enough  to  face  in  the  dark  the  bad  roads 
which  lay  before. 

On  leavmg  Holywell  we  entered  some  ugly  petty 
towns,  such,  for  example,  as  Flint,  impregnated  with 
suffocating  sulphuiic  lumesfrom  adjacent  brickfields. 
Here  and  there,  while  passing  through  these  dirty 
wayside  villages,  I  met  some  folk  who  thought  to  be 
very  funny  by  informing  me  "  The  wheel  is  goin'  the 
wrong  way."  Judging  from  the  dusty  nature  of  my 
clothes,  the  people  sprinkled  about  here  concluded 
that  I  had  frequent  upsets.  Little  boys,  too,  in- 
dulged in  mischievous  amusement  by  throwing 
stones  and  their  caps  at  the  hiudermost  wheel,  and 
jocularly  shrieked  out  such  sentences  as  "  Eh  I 
moster  !  yer  wheels  goin'  rond."  Neither  the  un- 
grammatical  pronunciation  nor  the  stone  and  cap 
throwing  were  appreciated,  and  several  times  I  felt 
inclined  to  chastise  the  little  rascals  by  cuffing  them. 
Some  of  the  youth  and  juvenile  class  were  more 
encouraging,  and  urged  me  on  to  continued  speed. 

The  roads  and  scenery  on  to  Chester  began  more 
and  more  to  lack  in  good  appearance.  I  found, 
when  too  late,  that  I  had,  in  addition  to  the 
Hesketh  Arms  proprietor's  misdirection,  been 
further  misguided,  and  that  my  journey  from  Bangor 
to  Chester  would  reckon  up  for  that  day  to  77  miles. 
I  was  informed  by  a  railway  gatesman  at  a  crossing 
I  came  upon,  that  I  had  come  a  tremendous  dis- 
tance out  of  my  way,  and  that  I  should  have  gone  by 
the  Queen's  Ferry  road,  some  dozen  miles  behind. 
I  was  glad  of  a  minute's  chat  with  the  railway 
official  and  his  family.  Their  abode  was  very 
isolated,  being  miles  away   from   that  of  any  other 
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house  :  the  main  gate  was  locked  and  chained,  as  if 
no  moie  of  the  rare  traflic  of  that  quiet  place  was 
again  anticipated  that  night ;  hence  I  had  to  push 
my  iron  horse  through  a  little  side  gate  used  for  foot 
passengers.  I  took  a  drink  of  water  from  the  gate- 
man's  daughter,  bade  them  good  evening,  and,  doing 
my  last  six  miles  for  that  night,  reached  Chester  as 
the  town  clocks  chimed  nine.  Safely  housed,  I 
shook  the  dust  from  my  clothes,  got  my  supper  and 
went  to  bed.  Next  morning  I  took  a  ramble  about 
Chester  before  my  breakfast :  after  this  meal  I  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  town  for  Birkenhead,  a  distance 
of  15  miles  over  a  nice  road,  when  my  companion 
hullo'ed  me,  and  told  me  that  on  parting  with  him 
at  Holywell  he  followed  me  on,  but  not  overtaking 
me  had  put  up  at  Conah's  Quay,  which  is  eight 
miles  from  Chester :  that  morning  he  crossed  the 
Conah's  Quay  Ferry  and  rode  on  to  Chester.  Ry 
crossing  the  ferry  he  had  materially  shortened  his 
journey.  I  was  glad  we  had  rejoined  so  soon,  as  I 
did  not  expect  we  should  meet  nearer  than  Liver- 
pool, from  which  place  we  had  arranged  to  take  the 
four  o'clock  Welsh  packet  to  Menai  bridge.  On 
arriving  at  Birkenhead,  w-e  crossed  to  Liverpool  by 
the  Woodside  Ferry.  Our  bicycles  we  left  at  one  of 
the  Prince's  landing  stage  booking  offices,  and,  sub- 


sequent to  a  pleasant  dip  in  the  Pier-head  salt-water 
baths,  strolled  through  Liverpool,  and  finally  started 
by  the  boat,  which  brought  us  a  cheap  and  enjoy- 
able trip  of  about  55  miles  for  2s.  6d.  each,  and  is. 
6d.  for  the  bicycles.  Our  idea  respecting  the  charge 
for  bicj'cles  by  railway  and  boat  companies  is  that 
when  under  your  own  immediate  control,  and 
unaccompanied  by  any  other  luggage,  they  should 
certainly  not  be  a  monetary  consideration  to  the 
companies,  or  they  should  be  carried  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate. 

We  did  not  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry  in  Liver- 
pooli  on  account  of  the  upset  in  our  arrangements 
by  sleeping  too  long  on  the  Saturday  previous.  We 
saw  :but  few  bicyclists,  and  those  we  did  meet  had 
no  regard  for  strict  bicycle  attire ;  the  dress  worn 
was /usually  the  ordinary  every-day  apparel,  in- 
cluding a  jerry  hat,  and  the  riders  were  invariably 
seated  on  small  machines.  The  time  was  too  limited 
to  al;low  of  our  visiting  some  other  of  the  many 
enticing  places  of  interest  in  and  about  tha  vicinity 
of  Carnarvonshire.  The  hour  of  our  departure 
having  come  sooner  than  we  wished,  we  took  train 
and  boat  for  Dublin,  and  arrived  home  safely,  with 
well  bronzed  faces,  after  travelling  185  miles  by  sea 
and  176  by  land. 
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ON  July  8th  four  members  of  this  club  started 
on  a  short  tour  in  France.  Boat  was  taken 
from  Irongate  Wharf,  near  the  Tower,  and 
started  3  a.m.,  arriving  at  Boulogne  at  12.45. 
Lunch  was  discussed  at  Hotel  de  la  Gare  (very 
good),  after  which  a  stroll  round  the  town.  Bicycles 
mounted  half-past  four.  For  six  miles  the  roads 
were  bad,  but  improving  till  Montereau  was  reached. 
We  were  hospitably  entertained  at  Cafe  Parisien, 
which  stands  in  the  Market  Place.  We  stayed  the 
night,  and  made  a  start  in  the  morning  at  9  a.m., 
after  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  from  our  host. 
The  roads  were  now  splendid,  but  a  very  strong 
wind  was  blowing  against  us,  and  in  villages  dogs 
added  not  a  little  to  our  annoyance.  We  stopped 
at  Vron  for  lunch  ;  here  the  old  lady  was  in  a  terri- 
ble way,  we  not  being  able  to  eat  rotten  eggs. 
Abbeville  was  reached,  and  at  Hotel  de  France  we 
found  excellent  accommodation  both  for  ourselves 
and  bikes.  (This  would  make  a  good  C.T.C.  house.) 
After  a  visit  to  the  cathedral  and  a  walk  along  the 
canal  (on  which  are  erected  capital  swimming  baths) 
we  strolled  into  a  cafe  and  introduced  the  game  of 
nap ;  several  natives  were  anxious  to  learn  the 
game.     Left  Abbeville  in  the  morning  (9.20) ;  were 


advised  to  go  along  tow-path  of  canal,  but  after 
doing  two  miles,  and  finding  it  bad  and  narrow, 
made  for  the  main  road,  which  we  found  very  good. 
At  Airaines  we  turned  to  the  left,  and  a  bit  of  down 
hill  brought  us  to  Picquigny  for  lunch.  Cafe  du 
Commerce  can  be  strongly  recommended.  At  this 
place  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  key  of  which 
can  be  had  at  the  house  at  foot  of  steps  leading  to 
the  churchyard  :  from  the  summit  a  splendid  view 
can  be  had.  We  spent  a  very  pleasant  three  hours 
at  this  place,  then  made  for  Amiens.  At  Hotel  de 
France  d'  Angleterre,  we  found  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  make  us  comfortable.  A  visit  was  paid  to 
the  cathedral  (the  nave  of  which  is  the  loftiest  in 
France),  and  a  fair  which  was  in  progress,  we  all 
going  in  for  shies  at  "  Old  Aunt  Sally."  Any  one  of 
a  racing  turn  of  mind  can  have  an  excellent  chance 
of  airing  himself  in  the  gardens,  the  paths  being  wide 
and  even.  We  left  Amiens  in  the  morning  (9.45), 
and,  after  ten  minutes'  walk  ovsr  stones,  mounted. 
The  roads  and  scenery  both  very  good.  Stopped 
at  Breteuil  for  lunch,  and  were  well  satisfied  with 
Cafe  des  Voyageurs.  After  a  three  hours'  survey  of 
the  neighbourhood,  made  for  Beauvais.  A  good 
hotel  was  found  in  the  Market  Place,  Hotel  desTrois 
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Pillars.  Beauvais  cathedral  was  visited,  and  much 
admired  for  its  great  elevation  and  delicacy  of 
structure  :  the  inside  is  beautifully  decorated  with 
silk  tapestry  representing  scriptural  subjects.  The 
Town  Hall  forms  one  side  of  the  Market  Place,  and 
is  a  very  large  building.  We  left  Beauvais  at  cj 
a.m.,'  and  after  a  pleasant  ride  arrived  at  Meru  ; 
after  lunch  and  a  bit  of  fun  in  the  village  started 
again,  but  soon  to  stop,  as  a  stream  of  running 
water  was  too  good  to  be  passed.  'Twas  the  work 
of  a  minute  to  dismount,  unship  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  jump  m.  We  at  once  dubbed  this  a  "C.T.C.,"  or 
a  '•  Cyclists'  Touring  Cooler."  At  Pontoise  train  was 
taken  for  Paris,  one  penny  being  charged  for  the 
four  machines.  Arrived  at  Paris  quarter  to  eight, 
and  found  first-class  accommodation  at  Hotel  de 
Beerski,  27,  Rue  de  Chateaubriant,  Champs  Elysees. 
r  put  full  address,  as  this  is  a  capital  place.  We 
can  strongly  recommend  it  to  cyclists  and  others 
visiting  Paris.  The  proprietor  speaks  English,  and 
made  us  quite  at  home,  producing  an  excellent  cup 
of  tea.  We  made  a  stay  of  four  days.  The  sights 
of  Paris  are  too  well  known  to  be  enumerated  here. 
The  British  Ambassador  gave  us  tickets  for  a  review 
of  French  troops,  and  we  saw  the  illumination  of 
Paris  in  the  evening.  We  were  just  in  time  for 
the  great  National  Fetes.  Bicycles  can  now  be 
ridden  in  Paris.  The  roads  leading  from  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  are  in  first-rate  order,  and  a  fine  spin 
can  be  had  along  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  the  race- 
course. We  left  Paris  on  Monday  afternoon,  and 
made  our  way  to  St.  Germain  ;  the  road  simply 
abominable.  We  shall  probably  be  the  last  that 
will  be  able  to  ride,  as  very  shortly  French  cobbles 
will  bar  the  way.  At  St.  Germain  we  stayed  at  the 
Hotel  de  Prince  de  Galle,  and  were  well  satisfied. 
A  magnificent  view  of  the  neighbourhood  and  of 
Paris  in  the  distance  can  be  had  from  the  gardens 
near  the  station.  Leaving  St.  Germain  found  the 
wind  had  shifted  and  was  still  blowing  against  us. 
Roads  very  good.  Stayed  at  Mantes  for  lunch ;  a 
capital  place.    Just  over  the  bridge  after  passing 


through  the  town  a  long  hill  leading  from  this  place 
was  ridden.  Reaching  Magny  about  four,  and 
seeing  signs  of  ducks  and  green  peas  about  the 
Hotel  du  Grand  Cerf,  determined  to  stay  the  night; 
a  fine  old  house,  and  dates  many  years  back.  The 
landlord  takes  head  of  table,  and  carves  from  the 
joint  in  fine  style.  We  were  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
dripping  rain,  and  in  the  morning  found  roads 
heavy,  and  it  required  all  our  strength  to  negotiate 
a  steep  hill  leading  from  the  village.  Arrived  at 
Ecorus  for  lunch.  The  landlady  at  the  Hotel  Lion 
d'Or  suggested  beefsteaks,  and  seemed  to  know  the 
wants  of  cyclists  generally ;  someone  had  evidently 
pat  her  up  to  it.  After  this  we  bowled  along  a  steep 
hill  leading  down  into  Fleury — legs  over — a  cheer 
being  raised  at  passing  the  one  hundred  kilo,  stone 
from  Paris ;  after  this  roads  fairly  level.  A  very 
steep  hill  leading  into  Rouen  was  ridden  legs  over 
at  a  rattling  pace;  should  anyone  follow  our  example, 
take  care  of  corners.  At  Rouen,  Grand  Hotel 
d'Angleterre  can  be  recommended ;  price  a  bit 
high,  but  were  informed  that  was  a  weakness  of 
the  natives.  The  places  of  interest  at  this  place 
are  the  Cathedral  (the  finest  religious  edifice  in 
France),  Abbey  Church,  which  has  a  tower  230  feet 
high,  Clock  Tower  and  Botanic  Gardens  ;  while 
from  the  hills  round  the  town  a  good  view  can  be 
had.  We  stayed  here  a  day,  then  took  steamer  for 
Havre  ;  no  charge  for  bicycles.  The  journey  takes 
eight  and  a  half  hours  ;  the  scenery  magnificent.  At 
Havre  luck  again  favoured  us,  as  at  the  Hotel 
d'Aigle  d'Or  we  were  very  comfortable.  Steamers 
run  frequently  to  Honfleur  and  Trouville.  Inland  a 
fine  run  can  be  had  to  the  village  of  St.  Andresse, 
which  is  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill.  We  left 
Havre  on  Sunday,  July  22nd,  at  a  quarter  to  ten, 
and  after  a  rough  passage  arrived  in  London  at  a 
quarter  to  ten  on  Monday  morning.  I  have  not  put 
distances  between  towns,  as  we  did  not  stick  to  the 
main  road,  wishing  to  see  places  of  interest  on  the 
way. 

C.  WiNTERBoRN,  Captain. 


THE 

WHAT  is  more  fair  to  a  maiden's  eye, 
Than  a  youth  on  a  bicycle  riding  by, 
With  the  fire  of  youth  in  his  form  and  eves, 
And  his  cheek  aglow  with  the  exercise  ? 
Only  the  gleam  of  a  lantern  bright. 
Or  the  flash  of  steel  in  the  soft  moonlight, 
Or  a  wheel  in  the  sunshine  turnmg  fast, — 
And  the  steed  has  carried  his  rider  past. 
The  girl  may  watch  as  he  skims  away, 
And,  sadly  gazing,  I  hear  her  say, 
'•  'Tis  a  kind  of  joy  I  never  knew," 
And  she  longs  for  that  splendid  motion,  too. 


>*^ 

MAIDEN'S     LAMENT. 

But  since  (as  yet)  that  may  not  be 

We  only  hope  that  we  long  may  see 

The  swelling  muscle,  the  joyous  face, 

The  bicycle-costume's  agile  grace, 

Which  belong  to  our  friends  of  the  gliding  wheel, 

And  a  glorious  sport  which  we  fain  would  feel. 

Wheelmen!  ride  on  with  your  strength  and  .speed, — 

But  tliink  of  your  friends  who  have  no  steed. 

"  One  of  the   Maidens." 
— Spring  field  ]\litil  men's  Guzettc, 
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PART     II. 


fAR  away  to  the  north  stretched  the  road, 
gleaming  white  in  the  summer  sun,  despite 
the  shadows  cast  upon  it  by  its  bordering 
of  fruit  trees.  A  smooth  macadamised  road,  ove^ 
which  the  cychst  might  travel  for  many  a  long  mile, 
or  rather  kilometre,  witliout  falling  a  victim  to 
nervous  derangement  due  from  the  vibration  of  his 
mechanical  vehicle.  For  it  was  in  the  fair  land  of 
France,  and  the  curtain  rises  upon  Scene  II.,  dis- 
covering Ted  Norton  and  myself  reclining  under  the 
pleasant  shadow  of  an  old  apple  tree. 

Ted  was  eager  to  press  onwards,  in  order  that 
we  might  reach  the  town  where  we  had  agreed 
to  pass  the  night,  but  I  was  so  done  up  in  conse- 
(juence  cA  riding  hard  in  the  broiling  mid-day  that 
I  obstinately  refused  to  attempt  pushing  on  to 
Merveil. 

"  No,"  I  replied  firmly,  to  still  another  exhortation 
to  get  into  the  saddle,  and  an  assurement  that  I  should 
be  free  from  all  fatigue  as  soon  as  I  had  gone  a 
kilometre  or  two  farther  and  the  heat  of  the  day  had 
begun  to  wane ;  "I  am  determined  not  to  try  my 
strength  any  more  to-day.  I  mean  to  rest  my  weary 
bones  and  satisfy  my  craving  appetite  at  the  best 
hodclvic  we  can  find  in  yonder  village  ;  green  apples, 
obtained  without  cost,  by  plucking  from  these  trees 
en  passant  may  keep  you  on  the  move,  Ted,  dear,  but 
Duncan  Hume  requires  something  more  stable  and 
less  irritating  for  the  recuperation  of  his  exhausted 
energies.  So  in  that  village  yonder — for  the  map 
saith  there  is  a  village  there — where  you  see  the 
purple  wood  smoke  rising  over  that  clump  of  trees, 
is  where  you  and  I,  dear  Ted,  shall  rest  our  weary 
heads  this  night."  Always  good-natured  and  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  wishes  to  those  of  his  companion, 
Ted  acquiesced  with  a  sigh  for  the  ravage  this 
alteration  of  our  settled  plan  would  make  upon  our 
average  run  per  day,  for  he  was  a  young  enthusiastic 
cyclist,  and  had  been  taking  voluminous  and  inter- 
minable notes  for  the  publication  of  our  tour,  which 
he  intended  to  designate,  "  A  quick  run  through 
Normandy,"  in  that  journalistic  Paradise  of  travelled 
cyclists,  Bicycling  A't^'s. 

We  rose  from  the  cool  and  comfortable  shadow  of 
That  forbidden  tree  which  lost  us  Eden 
And  wrought  all  our  woe ; 

and    slowly  proceeded    to    what    I   fervently   hoped 
would  prove  a  haven  of  rest. 


On  entering  the  clean,  quiet  little  French  village 
we  caused  the  usual  excitement,  to  which  we  were 
not  well  accustomed,  for  notwithstanding  the  large 
and  increasing  number  of  French  wheelmen  and  the 
numerous  tourists  who  do  these  districts  athwart 
the  wheel,  the  French  peasant  has  not  yet  learnt  to 
subdue  his  admiration  of  and  his  wonder  at  the 
manipulation  of  the  steel  steed.  With  the  inborn 
gertility  which  characterises  the  tiller  of  Gallic  soil 
we  were  quickly  directed  to  the  chiei  auhcrgc  of  the 
village,  and  soon  comfortably  discussing  our  evening 
meal,  washed  down  by  cider,  which,  until  you  are 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase)  acclimatised  to  its 
arid  flavour,  appears  as  sharp  as  one  of  Mappin  and 
Webb's  razors.  As  soon  as  we  had  done  justice  to 
all  our  host  had  set  before  us  I  settled  myself  to  a 
comfortable  smoke  in  the  porch ;  but  Ted,  who  is 
of  a  restless  disposition,  had  rummaged  and  poked 
about  amidst  the  old  papers  and  books  in  the  room 
in  which  we  had  dined  until  he  had  unearthed  a 
London  daily  paper,  published  two  days  after  we 
left  Havre.  He  came  triumphantly  into  the  porch 
where  I  was  musing  away  the  time,  letting  my 
thoughts  drift  bac1<  to  Sophie  Holbrook,  and  that 
evening  when,  after  I  had  laid  bare  my  heart  to  her 
she  had  gently — oh,  so  gently ! — explained  to  me  that 
her  affection  towards  me  was  not  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion that  it  would  allow  her  to  accept  me  as  her 
husband.  I  thought  it  was  cruel  then  ;  I  know  it 
was  right  now  ;   thank  God  !  ! ! 

My  mental  retrospect  was  taking  a  despondent 
turn,  when  Ted's  noisy  announcement  of  what  he 
considered  a  great  find  turned  the  current  of  my 
thoughts  from  the  ever-painful  past  to  the  more 
pleasant  present.  "  Look  here,  old  man!"  cried  he, 
"  here  is  a  D.T.  of  two  days  after  we  quitted  Eng- 
land ;  now  we  have  been  so  out  of  the  world  since 
we  left  the  sea-coast  that  we  are  actually  ignorant 
ot  whether  our  island-home  has  become  the  scene 
of  a  revolution,  under  the  Atheistical  member  for 
Northampton,  or  that  the  G.O.M.  has  been  set  up 
in  the  place  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  '  Iron 
Duke'  as  a  heathen  god."  And,  indeed,  we  had, 
for  I  had  made  it  a  sine  qua  non  before  we  started 
tliat  we  should  neither  receive  nor  dispatch  letters  or 
newspapers,  and  that  all  communications  of  a  like 
character  should  be  forwarded  to  us  at  the  Poste 
Restante  in  the  last  town  in  which  we  were  to  sleep 
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on  French  soil.  Ted  had  agreed  to  this,  but  of  kite 
had  hazarded  many  guesses  at  the  possible  winners 
of  sundry  great  Wheel  Handicaps,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  expectations  with  regard  to  the  results  of  the 
N.C.U.  Championships  at  the  C.P.  and  elsewhere. 
In  truth,  his  anxiety  to  get  forward  on  this  very 
evening  was  caused  in  reality  by  the  fact  that  all 
our  papers  and  letters  were  awaiting  us  at  the  town 
in  question,  and  which  we  should  have  reached  but 
for  my  knocking  up  whilst  it  was  still  some  hours'  ride 
distant.  His  joy  then  was  considerable  at  obtaining 
possession  of  an  English  paper  so  old  as  two  days 
after  we  left,  and,  bringing  a  cosy  old  carved  arm- 
chair into  the  porch,  from  whence  I  was  regarding 
with  my  eyes  the  rich  Normandy  landscape,  and  my 
inward  vision  the  bitter-sweet  memories  of  the  to-be- 
never,  he  announced  his  intention  of  treating  me  to 
the  whole  of  its  contents,  from  the  grandiloquent 
leader  setting  forth  in  pompous  and  per-fervid 
language  the  peril  in  which  the  country  was  placed 
by  the  backslidings  of  an  unconscientious  Radical 
Cabinet,  to  the  agonised  appeal  of  the  mysterious 
female  known  to  constant  readers  of  the  Agony 
Column  as  the  "  ever-affectionate  and  forgiving ' 
wifie."  Without  egotism  I  may  say  that  I  am  a  man 
who  will  bear  much  from  his  friend,  and  especially 
from  such  a  long-suffering  friend  as  Teddy  Norton 
had  proved  himself  during  our  lengthy  tour.  But 
this  was  too  much. 

1  can  readily  admit  that  his  enthusiasm  over  this 
antique  co]:>y  of  England's  greatest  paper  was  to  be 
excused  when  it  is  remembered  for  what  a  length  of 
time  we  had  been  absent  from  the  giddy  haunts  of 
men.  Indeed,  we  had  studiously  avoided  the  beaten 
tracks,  and  had  kept  religiously  to  those  unfreqnented 
parts  of  this  fair  country  where  Guide  Books  cease 
from  troubling,  and  Baedaekers  are  at  rest.  At  his 
threat  of  boring  me,  therefore,  with  the  infliction  of 
reading  aloud  the  contents  of  the  paper  he  held  in 
his  hand,  I  arose  solemnly  and  with  dignity, — I  hope 
I  rose  with  dignity, — explaining,  as  I  did  so,  that 
if  nothing  short  of  his  instant  dissolution  would 
prevent  the  performance  of  his  threat,  that  dissolu- 
tion would,  in  an  incalculably  short  space  of  time, 
take  place,  and  his  family  would  be  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  deploring  his  prematui'e  decease  in  the 
prime  of  his  youth  and  manhood.  He  saw  the  force 
of  my  argument,  and  desisted. 

For  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  at  least,  we  both  re- 
lapsed into  silence,  he  becoming  innnersed  in  the  re- 
countal  of  news  two  months  old,  whilst  I  took  up  the 
thread  of  my  thoughts  at  the  point  where  Ted  had 
broken  in  upon  me  with  his  maddening  proposition. 
Suddenly  he  jumped  to  his  feet,  and,  thrusting  the 
paper  into  my  hands,  ejaculated,  "  Here,  at  least, 
Hume,  is  something  you  must  surely  feel  an  interest  in, 


dead  though  you  would  have  me  suppose  you  are  to 
news  from  the  civilised  world;  read  this!  "  and  he 
pointed  with  his  finger  to  a  paragraph  which  ran  as 
follows  :  — 

Found  Dkowned. — On  Thursday  morning  last,  the 
body  of  Mis- Sibyl  Grey,  the  only  daughter  of  Colonel. 
Grey,  of  "  The  Oaklands,"  Suubury,  was  dissov'ered  by 
a  waterman  lying  in  the  river  near  Willow  Bank ;  not 
a  gi-eat  distance  from  her  fither's  house.  The  young 
lady  had  been  missing  since  Tuesday  evening,  and  from 
the  marks  of  violence  upon  her  person,  it  is  evident  that 
a  foul  murder  has  been  committed  by  a  person  or  persons 
unknown.  This  sadoocurrcucs  has  thr  jwn  a  gloom  over 
the  whole  7ieighbourhoo3. 

Sibyl  Grey  dead  !  and  like  this  !  For  a  moment 
or  two  all  external  objects  seemed  to  fly  round  in  a 
maddening  whirl,  and  Ted  looked  on,  awestruck,  as 
he  saw  the  effect  the  paragraph  had  produced  upon 
me.  "  Sibjd  Gray  dead  !  and  like  this  !  Dear 
Newton ;  poor,  dear  old  boy  !"  I  murmured,  as  I 
stood  looking  far  out  into  the  French  landscape.  And 
before  my  actual  vision  arose  the  scene  in  which  the 
dead  girl  and  my  friend  had  figured  when  last  I  saw 
them.  The  quiet  river,  the  setting  sun,  the  girl's 
proud  petulant  answer  to  his  jealous  upbraiding, 
rang  in  my  ears,  and  seemed  to  blind  me  to  the 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  beetfields  of  the  view  before 
me.  Curse  them  !  Why  do  I  recollect  so  distinctly 
the  words  that  passed  between  those  two  as  I  lay 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  willows  that  sultry 
sunmier  evening.  And  the  cry  of  the  water-fowl  as 
I  turned  to  leave  Willow  Bank.  How  it  all  came 
back  to  me.  "  Oh  God  !  could  he — ?  "  No,  no.  I 
despised  myself  for  permitting  such  a  horrible 
thought  to  associate  itself  for  one  fleeting  instant  in 
my  mind  with  the  name  of  Newton  Holbrook. 

"  He  must — "  But  conjectures  and  suppjsitions 
were  useless  until  I  had  obtained  a  more  detailed 
account  of  this  vile  crime,  for  crime  it  must  assuredly 
be.  All  my  fatigue  vanished  :  I  had  but  one  wish 
now  left — to  get  on  to  Merved,  where  full  details  of 
this  dreadful  occurrence,  without  doubt,  awaited  me. 
Ted  cordially  seconded  my  proposition,  and  being 
acquainted  with  all  that  had  passed  between  Newton 
Holbrook  and  myself,  and  of  my  hopeless  affection 
for  his  iHolbrook's^'  sister,  forbore,  likeagoodfellow 
as  he  is,  from  making  any  inquiries  as  to  the  matter, 
or  endeavouring  to  arouse  me,  as  some  would  have 
done,  from  the  gloom  which  this  news  had  thrown 
over  me.  He  knew  tliat  our  holiday,  as  far  as  plea- 
sure went,  was  over  for  ms,  and  that  my  thoughts 
were  now  fully  occupied  in  the  endeavour  to  discover 
how  best  I  could  come  to  the  aid  of  my  friend,  and 
ease  the  crushing  load  of  grief  which  was  then  being 
borne  by  his  mother  and  his  sister. 

After  explaining  to  the  landlord  of  the  inn  that  we 
were  forced  to  push  on  to  Merveil,  which  was  about 
25  kilos,  distant,  we  started  once  more  on  the  broad 
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wliite  road,  now  fading  away  from  before  us  in  the 
deepening  twilight.  Moreover,  before  leaving  the 
inn  we  discovered  that  if  we  could  reach  the  town 
by  g.45  we  could  catch  a  train  which  would  reach 
Havre  in  time  for  us  to  take  our  passage  for  England 
by  the  midnight  boat. 

Ted  proposed  that  as  he  was  the  fresher  of  the 
two  he  would  go  ahead  a  kilo,  or  two  before  we 
arrived  at  the  town,  obtain  all  our  letters  and  papers, 
and  leave  me  to  proceed  directly  to  the  station  and 
take  tickets  and  places  in  the  train. 

We  then  relapsed  into  silence,  although  Ted  tried 
once  or  twice  to  divert  my  thoughts  by  pointing  out 
pretty  bits  here  and  there  along  the  road,  touched 
up  by  the  mellow  light  of  the  harvest  moon.  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  news  that  might  await  me 
at  Merveil,  and  in  the  event  of  its  fulfilling  my  worst 
expectations  of  the  manner  in  which  I  might  best 
set  to  work  to  assist  those  I  loved  on  earth  the 
dearest.  By  dint  of  steady  riding,  and  thanks  to 
the  judicious  pace-making  of  my  companion,  despite 
my  fatigue,  we  arrived  in  time,  and  as  soon  as  Norton 
reached  the  carriage  and  breathlessly  thrust  my 
papers  into  my  hand,  I  at  once  opened  and  read  my 
sister's  letters,  the  first  of  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

Merton  Cottage,  Thanes  Ditton,  Surrey, 

3rd  June,  183—. 

To  Duncan  Hume,  Esq.,  B.A.., 

Poste  Restante,  Merveil,  Normandy,  France. 

My  dearest  Brother, — I  did  not  think  I  should  have 
any  cause  to  write  to  you  at  any  great  length  while  you 
are  away,  but  something  so  horrible  occurred  here  a  day 
or  two  after  you  left,  and  whic'a  touches  so  nearly  sjme, 
sometime  very  dear  friends  of  yours,  that  in  order  you 
may  koow  as  soon  as  possible,  and  at  their  exrnest 
request  I  ssnd  you  ths  pipjrs  which  give  all  particulars. 
I  cannot  detail  the  matter  at  any  length,  it  is  so  harrow- 
ing and  has  ups3t  us  all  here  so  much.  Only  that  what 
is  said  in  the  Kingston  Gazette,  a  copy  of  which  accom- 
panies this  letter,  is  all  too  terribly  true.  Miss  Grey 
was  drowned,  and  Newton  Holbrook  has  been  arrested 
and  sent  for  trial  on  suspicion  of  causing  her  death. 
His  mother  and  sister  are  in  dreadful  grief,  and  beg  me 
to  ask  you  to  return  as  soon  as  you  can,  for,  although 
they  have  placed  the  matter  in  the  bauds  of  Mr.  Feuton, 
their  old  solicitor,  still  Mrs.  Holbrook  says  she  should 
be  less  terribly  anxious  if  she  knew  you  were  interesting 
yourself  in  the  defence  of  her  dear  boy.  And  Duncan  ; 
dophie  herself  also  asked  me  to  beg  you  to  return.  I 
only  hope  you  will  get  this  before  it  is  too  late.  Why 
did  3'ou  go  away  iu  that  silly  manner,  and  leave  me  uo 
address  but  the  one  to  which  this  letter  is  directed  ? 
Come  back,  my  dear  brother,  as  quickly  as  ever  you  can 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  th;s.  With  my  be3t  love, 
trusting  you  have  thoroughly  enjoyei  your  trip, 
Belie\e  me,  my  dearest  Brother, 

Your  evir  loving  Sister, 

KvriE  Hnii:i. 


Having  read  the  letter,  I  at  once  proceeded  to 
peruse  the  account  of  the  inquest  in  the  paper,  and 
found  that  the  inquiry  only  realised  my  worst  fears. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  it  here,  as  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  fully  consider  it  later  on.  It  is 
enough  now  to  know  that  the  circumstantial  evidence 
was  so  strong  as  almost,  to  an  ordinary  reader,  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  Holbrook's  guilt.  The  way  to 
what  I  felt  confident  to  be  the  truth  through  this 
mass  of  accusative  facts  seemed  dark  indeed ;  but 
even,  then,  as  I  whirled  onwards  to  the  coast,  a  small 
ray  of  light,  feeble  indeed,  seemed  to  indicate  the 
manner  in  which  this  demon  of  circumstantiality 
should  be  crashed  and  scattered. 

On  behalf  of  the  sorrowing  mother  and  sister, 
God  grant  that  it  points  truly  ! 

We  had  a  fair  passage  across,  the  time  occupied 
in  S0|  doing  being  employed  by  me  in  carefully  read- 
ing up  the  evidence  given  before  the  magistrates, 
and  iorming  plans  of  procedure  as  soon  as  I  should 
land.  I  parted  from  Ted  at  Southampton,  he  going 
Westwards,  wheeling,  whilst  I,  leaving  my  "Rucker" 
at  the  club  house  of  the  Southampton  B.C.,  set  off' 
at  once  for  London. 

I  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  Oaklands,  whence, 
after  a  painful  interview  with  the  bereaved  father  of 
the  murdei'ed  girl,  and  obtaining  from  the  servants 
and  the  immediate  attendants  of  Miss  Grey  all  the 
information  I  thought  necessary  to  my  plans,  I 
returned  to  town. 

I  felt  extremely  comforted  after  seeing  Colonel 
Grey,  for,  although  his  grief  was  profound  at  the 
loss  of  his  darling  child,  he,  without  any  suggestion 
from  me,  and  in  tones  of  the  greatest  sorrow, 
expressed  his  complete  conviction,  despite  appear- 
ances, of  Newton  Holbrook's  innocence.  Although 
of  no  practical  utility,  this  was  moral  support  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  me,  for  I  had  Colonel  Grey's  full 
permission  to  obtain  from  any  of  his  household,  and 
make  use  of  in  what  manner  I  thought  fit,  all  the 
information  I  considered  needful. 

Thus  strengthened  in  my  resolves,  I  left  Oaklands 
for  town,  with  a  comparatively  light  heart. 

The  fuliginous  atmosp,here  of  London  seemed 
more  than  usually  grimy  that  autumn  evening,  and 
with  the  cold,  damp,  yellow  mistiness  always  so 
apparent  at  that  season  of  the  year,  makes  one 
wonder  that  London,  teeming  with  life  as  it  is, 
should  be  classed  as  one  of  the  healthiest  localities 
in  the  Kingdom.  What  with  the  depressing  nature 
of  the  weather,  and  the  prospect  of  an  unpleasant 
meeting  with  poor  Newton's  mother  and  sister,  my 
depression  increased  as  I  neared  the  house  and  tried 
to  imagine  the  state  of  grief  into  which  that  once 
happy  and  united  family  had  been  thrown  by  the  un- 
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fortuitous  events  of  the  past  months.  Mecklenburgh 
Square,  in  which  they  resided,  had  the  chilly,  austere 
appearance  peculiar  to  all  those  old  squares  of  the 
better  class  in  London,  the  houses  surrounding 
which  seem  wrapped  in  the  sleepy  recollections  of 
their  bygone  greatness,  before  the  ever-changing 
tide  of  fashion  swept  westwards,  carrying  with  it 
the  air  of  gaiety  which  higher  cultui^e  always  lends 
to  the  dwellings  of  its  votaries,  and  leaving  only  the 
solidity  of  appearance  ever  attendant  upon  the 
wealth  of  the  commercial  and  professional  world  ; 
and  now  that  the  usual  autumn  exodus  had  taken 
place,  presented,  with  their  closed  shutters  and 
drawn  blinds,  a  gloomy  but  apt  setting  to  the  subject 
of  my  contemplation.  Meditating  on  these  things,  I 
was  somewhat  startled  bj*  a  gentle  pressure  on  the  arm, 
and  the  dear,  familiar  voice,  instantly  recognised  as 
that  of  Sophie  Holbrook,  broke  in  upon  my  thoughts 
m  tremulous  tones.  "Thank  heaven,  you  have  re- 
turned !  "  she  said.  "  We  have  sadly  needed  your 
advice  and  help,  Mr.  Hume,"  and  the  sad,  earnest  face, 
and  large,  lustrous  eyes,  looked  up  confidingly,  while  a 
flood  of  old  recollections  came  over  me  like  a  dream ; 
— recollections  of  a  day  when  that  face  had  the 
same  expression,  when  she  stood  in  the  same  attitude 
as  now,  and  gave  me  back  my  love,  told  me  tenderly 
how  much  she  respected  me,  and  in  chosen,  delicate 
words,  asked  me  not  to  press  my  suit. 

As  we  stood  together  in  that  old  square,  while  the 
houses  appeared  to  look  darkly  down  upon  us  as  if 
sympathising  with  our  deep  distress, 

I  thought  of  the  passion  which  shook  my  youth, 
Of  its  early  love  and  its  idle  pain, 

And  am  thankful  now  for  the  certain  truth. 
That  only  the  sweet  remains. 
Could  I  have  broached  the  subject  of  my  love  then  ? 
Could  I  have  told  her  I  was  still  unchanged  ;  that 
never  since  our  last  parting,  when  she  refused  that 
love  in  her  gentle,  womanly  way,  had  I  known  com- 
plete rest  ?  No,  poor  girl,  it  would  have  been  cruel 
to  have  added  to  the  sorrow  of  the  moment  b_\-  pain- 
ful reminiscences  of  the  past. 

"  I  have  several  things  to  tell  you,"  she  said, 
happily  breaking  the  irksome  silence,  "  before  you 
see  manmra,  who  is  quite  broken  down  by  this 
dreadful  shock,"  and  walking  through  those  quiet 
streets  with  her  arm  linked  in  mine,  and  with  an  air 
of  confiding  trustfulness,  she  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  whole  course  of  events  that  had  transpired 
since  my  absence.  "  And  now  I  have  told  you  all," 
she  continued,  "  w  ith  the  exception  that  I  have  en- 
trusted the  whole  of  the  legal  arrangements  to  Mr. 
Feuton,  our  family  solicitor,  who  will,  of  course, 
engage  counsel  for  the  defence.  I  thought  it  better 
not  to  waste  valuable  time.  And  now,  please  tell 
me   truthiuUy    what    chance    you    think    my    poor 


brother  has  of  being  acquitted  ?  I  know  you  bear 
no  malice,  owing  to  what  once  occurred  between 
you." 

"  Malice  !  Soph  e  ?  I  can  only  assure  you  nothing 
is  farther  from  my  thoughts,  and  I  only  hope  some- 
thing may  transpire  at  the  trial  that  will  effectually 
prove  3^our  brother's  and  my  dear  old  friend's  com- 
plete innocence,  which,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  I 
firmly  believe  in.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  hide 
from  you  the  serious  nature  of  the  charge,  and  the 
great  difficulty  there  will  be  in  rebutting  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  at  once — the  strongest  and  most 
misleading  of  testimony." 

"  My  evidence  is  more  likely  to  damage  our  case 
than  prove  of  service." 

"  Your  evidence,  Duncan  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sophie.  On  the  night  of  the — the  murder 
I  was  lying  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  sheltered  from 
view,  and  I  heard  a  strong  altercation  between  your 
brother  and  Sybil  Grey;  and,  further,  I  heard  him 
threaten  that  he  would  not  put  her  ashore  until  she 
promised  to  break  her  engagement. 

The  quivering  lips  and  hard  set  face  4cnoted  the 
intensity  of  her  feeling,  as  in  hollow  tones  she  said  : 

'•  And  you  will  give  this  evidence,  you  will  say 
those  cruel  words  that  must  rivet  the  already  strong 
chain  of  condemnation  around  my  poor  brother. 
But  is  this  true  ?"  she  continued,  passionately  ;  then, 
after  a  pause,  "  No,  Duncan  ;  you  are  too  noble,  too 
generous  for  that.     Please,  please  forgive  me  !" 

"  I  do  forgive  you,  though  they  were  hard  words 
for  you  to  utter ;  and  I  was  about  to  tell  you,  had 
you  not  interrupted  me,  that  nothing  should  have 
made  me  enter  the  witness  box  to  give  one  particle 
of  evidence  against  him,  for  his  sake  and  for  your 
own." 

"  Had  I  thought,  I  might  have  known  that  well," 
she  replied  ;  "  however,  here  is  our  house,  you  must 
see  mamma." 

I  was  scarcely  prepared  for  tlie  change  apparent 
in  Mrs.  Holbrook,  as  she  partly  rose  to  greet  me, 
and  I  soon  perceived  that  her  mind,  completely 
demoralised  with  trouble,  had  broken  down,  leaving 
her  little  better  than  an  imbecile,  and  of  no  assist- 
ance whatever  to  Sophie.  After  a  pause,  and  as  I  was 
about  taking  leave,  the  latter  entered  the  room,  and 
then  the  grand  mature  beauty  and  intellectual  face 
was  shown  to  advantage  as  she  stood  in  the  ruddy 
glow  of  the  lamplight,  a  glorious  specimen  of  dawning 
womanhood.  As  she  took  my  hand  to  say  farewell, 
her  deep  soulful  eyes  seemed  to  stir  me  to  energy  as 
I  emerged  from  the  house  and  hurried  to  my 
rooms  in  the  Adelphi.  Having  despatched  a  note 
to  Scotland  Yard,  requesting  Sergeant  Douglas,  the 
well-known  detective,  to  call  upon  me,  I  felt  more  at 
rest,  and  fell  to  thinking  of  the  niysteiy,  and  forming 
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wild  conjectures  as  to  the  actual  murderer.  At  last 
there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  in  response  to 
my  request  to  come  in  I  was  informed  that  a  gentle- 
man "  wot  wouldn't  give  no  name  wanted  to  see  me. 
He  don't  look  up  to  much,"  continued  the  servant. 

"  Never  mind  ;  show  him  up,"  I   said,   and  a  tall, 
sharp-featured  man,  a  true  specimen  of  the  astute 
Scotchman,  stepped  into  the  room. 
"  Mr.  Hume,  I  believe  ?" 

"  That  is  my  name  ;  and  I  presume  you  are " 

"  Sergeant  Douglas.  At  your  service,  sir." 
"Well,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated,  "you 
know  from  my  note  the  particular  business  I  wish  to 
engage  you  upon,  so  we  will  lose  no  time  in  pre- 
liminaries, but  get  to  work  at  once.  The  case  stands 
as  follows,"  I  commenced  as  Sergeant  Douglas 
produced  his  note-book.  "  You  well  remember  from 
the  report  in  the  newspapers  when  the  case  was  sent 
for  trial  that  the  evidence  showed  conclusively  that 
Sybil  Grey  was  murdered,  her  body  having  been 
found  in  the  river  at  a  spot  near  the  bank,  where 
evident  signs  of  a  struggle  had  taken  place.  The 
body  bore  marks  of  violence  —  distinct  marks  of 
fingers  on  her  throat  being  visible.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  particular  note  that  the  body  when  discovered 
was  denuded  of  every  article  of  jewellery  worn  by 
the  unfortunate  young  lady,  which  I  may  state  was 
of  unusual  value." 

"Canyon  obtain  a  list  of  these   articles?"  said 
Sergt.  Douglas,  looking  up. 

"  Yes,  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  full  descrip- 
tion  of  them,"    replied    I,  handing  him   a    piece  of 
paper  with  the  particulars  required. 
"  Very  good,  sir,  please  continue." 
"Well,  it  was  ascertained  that  Mr.  Holbrook,  the 
man   accused   of  the  crime,  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  murdered  girl ;  in  plain  language,  they  were 
engaged  to  be   married,  though   it  has  since  trans- 
pired that  the  engagement  was  about   to   be   broken 
off.     The  first   witness  called  was    Ann    Buxton,    a 
servant  employed  by  Colonel  Grey,  who  stated  that 
she  recognised  Miss  Grey  and    Mr.  Holbrook  in  the 
boat  on  the  night  in  question,  as  she  was  returning 
home  from  the  railway  station,  and  added,  that  from 
the  high  and  excited  tone  of  their   voices  she   con- 
cluded there  was  some   disagreement,  but,  although 
she   listened,  she   was  unable  to   catch    any  of  the 
words.     This  evidence  was  corroborated  by  another 
person   accompanying  witness.     And  now  I  come  to 
the  next  witness,  John  Freeman,  whose  evidence  was 
of  the  highest  importance.      He  was  employed   at 
the   boathouse,    and    swore     that    Mr.     Holbrook, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Grey,  fetched   the  boat  away 
at  7.30  that  evening,  and  that  Mr.  Holbrook  returned 
alone  at  10.30.     This,  it  appears,   was  not  unusual, 
as  on  previous  occasions,  when  late,  he    (Mr.  Hol- 


brook) had  brought  the  boat  back  alone.  He, 
however,  particularly  noticed  that  Mr.  Holbrook 
was  unusually  excited,  and  in  reply  to  a  question 
whether  he  would  require  the  boat  as  usual  the  next 
evening,  he  muttered  something  unintelligible  and 
walked  rapidly  away,  evidently  labouring  under  some 
strong  excitement.  He  had  never  known  him  to 
behave  like  that  before  ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Holbrook  was  well  known  as  of  a  generous  and 
affable  disposition.  It  was  also  stated  that  Newton 
Holbrook  was  suffering  from  several  scratches  on 
the  face  and  hands,  which  might  have  been  caused — 
I  say,  might  have  been  caused — in  a  struggle,  though 
he  stated  that  they  were  the  result  of  a  fall  from  his 
bicycle  the  same  evening  on  his  journey  from 
London  to  Sunbury  ;  but  nothing  satisfactory  could 
be  adduced  on  this  point,  as  the  only  person  who 
saw  the  accident  was  a  chance  acquaintance  he  had 
made  on  the  road,  and  who  had  not  smce  been 
heard!  of  in  spite  of  stringent  enquiries.  This  evi- 
dence was  deemed  sufficient,  and  Mr.  Holbrook 
now  awaits  his  trial  for  the  wilful  murder  of  S\'bil 
Grey." 

Sergt.  Douglas  was  silent  for  some  minutes  as  I 
concluded,  then  suddenly  looking  up  he  asked,  "  Do 
you  believe  him  guilty,  Mr.  Hume  ?  If  not,  what  is 
your  theory  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  convinced  of  his  innocence.  My 
theory  is  robbery,  which  from  some  cause  resulted 
in  murder.  What  that  cause  was  I  am  at  present 
unable  to  say  positively  ;  but  having  known  Newton 
Holbrook  since  boyhood  I  can  truthfully  assert  that 
I  believe  him  utterly  incapable  of  such  a  crime.  It 
i ;  a  matter  of  supererogation  to  say  more  as  to  his 
character.  You  may  therefore  dismiss  at  once  all 
idea  as  to  his  guilt." 

'■  I  must  say,  the  evidence  seems  very  clear  against 
him,"  said  the  sergeant ;  "but  in  my  experience  of 
this  work  I  have  learnt  not  to  put  too  much  reliance 
on  comcidal  facts,  for  in  every-day  life  there  are 
coincidences  infinitely  more  remarkable  than  these, 
which  pass  without  attracting  notice." 

"  Certainly ;  and  it  is  with  this  knowledge  I  have 
formed  my  own  conception  of  the  crime.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  the  marks  of  violence  on  the 
bodv,  the  perpetration  of  which  is  foreign  to  Newton 
Holbrook's  well-known  character.  Secondlj',  the 
signs  of  the  struggle  on  the  bank  are  at  a  spot  where 
it  would  be  impossible  to  land  from  a  boat.  I  infer, 
therefore,  that  it  occurred  some  time  after  she  left 
him  in  the  boat.  Thirdly,  the  fact  of  Sybil  Grey 
b^ing  robbed  of  her  jewellery,  though  nothing  was 
found  on  Newton  Holbrook  or  at  his  home. 
Fourthly,  the  story  of  the  bicycle  accident,  which 
must  be  cleared  up  by  finding  the  man  he  asserts 
was  with   him  at  the  time.     These  conclusions  are 
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a  posteriori  corroborative  of  my  idea  as  to  motive, 
i.e.  robbery."' 

"Then,"  said  Sergeant  Douglas,  "the  next  question 
arises,  was  the  murderer  a  stranger  or  some  one 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  murdered  woman 
and  Hkely  to  know  that  she  habitually  worj  jewellery 
ot  considerable  value  ?" 

"  Well,  I  am  inclined  to  the  latter  belief,  that  it 
was  the  work  of  a  stranger,  partly  owing  to  the 
locality  where  the  crime  was  committed,  which  is 
some  distance  from  the  bank  and  any  public  foot- 
paths. The  inferential  result  of  such  inclines  me  to 
the  belief  that  the  robbery  was  deliberately  planned, 
and  as  deliberately  carried  out,  though  the  murder 
and  subsequent  disposal  of  the  body  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  part  of  the  plan,  but  probably  brought 
about  through  the  fear  of  detection,  and  partly  from 
the  fact  of  the  murder  itself,  it  being,  as  I  have  just 
stated,  just  possible  she  recognised  her  assailant 
during  the  struggle,  and  to  save  all  risks  of  discovery 
he  completed  his  horrible  crime  by  strangling  her 
and  throwing  the  body  in  the  water." 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  Mr.  Hume  ;  that  is  the 
only  plausible  reason.  A  thief,  however  hardened  he 
may  be,  will  not  risk  the  chance  of  hanging  unless 
there  is  a  serious  prospect  of  discovery,  for  he  well 


knows  that  a  robbery  of  that  nature  with  violence 
means,  perhaps,  15  years.  I  hope  our  reasoning  is 
correct,  there  will  then  be  a  better  chance  of  dis- 
covering the  missing  articles  and  tracing  them  to 
our  man." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  Because  if  he  is  a  regular  'hand,'  depend  upon 
it  we  shall  have  some  trouble,  as  the  jewellery  will 
have  been  made  unrecognisable  long  before  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  a  clumsy  novice,  the 
chances  are  he  pawned  or  sold  them  soon  after  the 
crime.  I  see,"  continued  Sergt.  Douglas,  scanning 
the  list  I  had  given  him,  "  there  is  nothing  worthy  of 
note  about  them ;  that  is  to  say  of  uncommon 
design,  unless  it  is  this  bracelet,  which  reads  as 
follows  :  '  Bracelet  formed  of  gold  and  silver  snakes 
intertwined,  with  diamond  eyes,  and  cypher  mono- 
gram, S.G.'  " 

"  I  well  remember  Newton  giving  her  the  bracelet 
soon  after  their  engagement,"  I  remarked. 

"  Once  find  that  bracelet,  sir,"  continued  Sergt. 
Douglas,  as  he  closed  his  note-book  and  placed  it 
in  his  breast  pocket  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  sees 
his  way  through  a  difficulty,  "  and  the  hardest  part 
of  the  work  is  done.'" 
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Bv  Sawtell,  o'  the  Sherborne. 

No.  3. — "Dan'l  and  Xellie." 


DAN  is  the  miller  of  Walton  mill, 
The  mill  that  boasts  of  the  largest  store — 
That  stands  as  a  king  atop  o'  the  hill — 

An'  looks  with  scorn  at  the  stretching  moor 
An'  the  silver  streak  of  the  distant  stream. 
There  Dan'l,  the  miller,  delights  to  dwell 
Wi'  his  daughter  Nell. 

Ah  !  she  was  the  gem  o'  that  mountain  sphere 

In  her  natty  new  dress  of  a  pinky  print ; 
And  her's  were  the  eyes  that  made  yer  queer. 

An'  my  !  such  cheeks  of  the  rosiest  tint ; 
An'  I'm  dang'd  if  you'd  light  on  a  prittier  sight, 

No,  not  if  you  travelled  an'  travelled  for  v\eeks. 

Than  them  two  cheeks. 

Millers  come  round  from  the  east  an'  the  west. 

Fellers  strolled  up  from  the  city  as  well. 
An'  gentlemen  told  her  she  was  the  best. 

An'  squires  tried  hard  for  the  love  o'  sweet  Nell; 
But  she  smiled  on  'em  all,  an'  penn'd  in  her  heart — 

No  need  tho'  for  that,  for  it  couldn't  have  flown, 

Beca'se  'twas  her  own. 


No  !  gents  couldn't  get  it,  an'  it  set  'cm  aghast, 

Nor  squires,  however  an'  ever  they  tried. 
Yet  one  found  out  he  had  gott  en  at  last. 

An'  he  for  th'  joy  could  ha'  sat  down  an'  cried 
An'  t'others  soon  found  her  heart  wur  abooked. 

She'd  given  it  to  one, — sly  puss,  she  had. 

An'  that  wur  her  dad. 

So  Dan'l  and  Nellie  were  happy  and  gay. 

For  the  morning  breeze  was  soft  an'  sweet, 
An'  the  grain  was  ground  from  day  to  day 

Till  autumn  came,  an'  the  tips  o'  the  wheat 
Were  kissed  by  th'  sun  in  the  vales  below ; 

Then  Dan  spoke  low,  an'  his  voice  wur  thick, 

For  Nell  was  sick. 

An'  winds  blew  on,  but  the  mill  was  stayed. 

An'  the  joy  was  changed  to  a  heavy  curse, 
As  there  by  the  bed  where  she  was  laid. 

He  watched  his  Nell  get  worse  an'  worse ; 
His  anguish  was  awful  at  times  to  see, 

He'd  gaze  at  the  form  an'  rave  an'  cry. 

But  no  reply. 
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Folks  knew  naught  o'  the  grief  at  the  mill, 

Down  in  the  village  so  far  away, 
Nur  wondered  at  all  that  the  sails  were  still 

At  noon,  at  eve,  an'  at  break  of  day ; 
So  Dan'l  the  miller  was  left  alone 

To  watch,  to  worry,  unable  to  leave 

From  morn  to  eve. 

But  Nell  grew  worse,  an'  Dan  one  night 

In  sorrow  crep'  out  o'  the  lonely  room, 
An'  stole  to  the  edge  of  the  mountain  height 

An'  struggled  to  scatter  the  shrouding  gloom. 
An'  wiping  the  sweat  from  his  neck  an"  face, 

He  sat  on  the  ground,  an'  stroking  his  hair 

Sighed  in  despair. 

There,  thinking  alone  of  the  awful  fray. 

An'  the  distant  town  where  the  doctors  dwell. 
His  eyes  lit  up  with  a  sudden  ray 

As  heard  he  the  clink  o'  a  wheelman's  bell ; 
Then  thought  he  of  speed,  an'  he  tore  down  th'  hill 

"  The  doctor  from  town"  was  all  he  could  cry, 

"  Or  Nell  must  die.'" 


An"  the  wheelman  heard,  but  he  never  stopped, 

An'  straightening  up  on  his  silent  steed, 
'Twur  then  from  the  lips  o'  Dan  there  dropped 

A  prayerful,  low,  an'  a  warm  "  God  speed  ;" 
Then  turning  a  bend  he  was  out  o'  sight. 

An'  the  wheels  revolved  with  many  a  whirr 

As  he  thought  of  her. 

An'  he  brushed  by  men,  an"  struck  'em  wi'  fear 

For  the  way  he  rode  was  powerful  quick. 
An'  the  villagers  watched  his  mad  career, 

But  httle  they  thought  that  Nell  wur  sick  ; 
He  frighten'd  th'  fowls,  an'  divided  the  ducks. 

Nor  heeded  the  cries  o"  the  village  lad, 

But  rode  like  mad. 

An'  the  doctor  heard,  an'  made  for  the  mill, 

Where,  bending  awhile  by  Nellie's  bed, 
He  turned  to  Dan  whose  heart  stood  still ; 

"  I'm  just  in  time"  was  all  that  he  said  : 
Then  Dan'l  give  out,  an'  the  tears  rolled  down 

An'  he  cried,  an'  cried  like  a  blubbering  bo}', 

For  very  joy. 


>«< 


KNEE     BREECHES. 


THE  tailors  say  that  knee  breeches  are  bound 
to  come  into  fashion  again.  The  only 
trouble  is  to  get  the  right  sort  of  people  to 
set  the  style.  It  never  will  do  for  the  dudes 
to  lead  off,  because  sensible  people  will  not  copy 
after  the  dudes,  even  if  they  should  happen  to  do  a 
sensible  thing.  A  tailor  told  us  the  other  day  that 
college  students  do  more  towards  regulating  the 
fashions  for  yoang  men's  garments  than  any  other 
clas3,  but  we  are  not  all  young  men,  and  cannot  all 
wear  styles  which  are  distinctively  intended  for  young 
men.  And  yet  we  all  want  knee  breeches.  Perhaps 
we  are  not  all  conscious  of  the  want,  but  it  is  in  us 
just  the  same.  We  have  worn  pantaloons  long 
enough.  The  awkward,  ugly  garment  was  forced 
upon  us  by  some  of  our  ancestors  because  some  big 
bug  had  awkward  legs  and  wanted  to  cover  them  up, 
a  id  the  rest  had  to  follow  suit.  If  you  can  think  of 
an /t'.ing  particularly  mean  to  say,  you  can  say  it  about 
pantaloons.  Sometimes  they  are  loose  and  some- 
times tight.  They  always  bag  at  the  knees.  They 
drag  in  the  muJ,  fringe  out  at  the  bottom,  catch  in 
the  tops  of  your  shoes,  and  are  generally  ugly  and 
ungraceful.  Painters  and  sculptors  have  puzzled 
more  over  pantaloons  than  over  any  other  bit  of 
costume. 

Why  should  we  n  )t  change  all  this  and  go  back  to 
the  knee  breeches  and  loug  stockings  that  our  great 
grandfathers  wore  when  they  were  young  ?  Some 
people  say  that  the  antique  costume  is  absurd.     But 


it  is  no  more  absurd  than  hundreds  of  fashions, 
masculina  and  feminine,  that  have  been  adopted  in 
our  day.  We  get  used  to  anything,  and  knee 
breeches  would  not  be  absurd  twenty-four  hours,  if 
they  could  be  universally  adopted  at  once  and  made 
the  general  style. 

The  trouble  is  to  find  some  class  of  men  to  lead 
off,  and  we  believe  that  bicyclers  are  the  men  who 
can  do  it  successfully.  They  have  generally  adopted 
knee  breeches  for  riding.  They  know  how  comfort- 
able they  are,  and  the  public  has  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  costume,  as  seen  on  a  bicycle,  as  to 
quite  forget  its  alleged  absurdity.  Now  suppose  the 
bicyclers,  as  a  class,  don  their  knee  breeches  for 
general  wear,  in  the  street,  on  business,  at  social 
entertainments — in  short,  everywhere.  If  anybody 
is  inclined  to  smile,  let  him  smile  ;  he  will  soon  get 
over  it.  The  added  graces  of  form  and  attitude 
which  the  knee  breeches  bring  with  them  would  very 
soon  commend  themselves  to  common  taste.  The 
ladies  would  at  length  approve,  and  then  the  thing 
would  be  settled.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  who 
are  ready  to  follow  suit,  if  the  bicyclers  will  lead  ofT, 
and  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  the  sight  of  hun- 
dreds of  knee  breeches  on  our  streets  at  the  time  of 
the  September  meet,  does  not  give  the  style  such  a 
boom,  that  Springiielders  will  soon  adopt  it,  and 
once  started,  it  will  go.  As  goes  Springfield,  so  goes 
the  world. — Sprinjficld  Whcclmm's  Guzctt:. 


Mr. 


CYCLING  CELEBRITIES. 
John  S.  Whatton,  Cambridge  University   Bi.  Club,    L.B.C.,  N.C.U.,   C.T.C. 


I  N  our  July  number  we  gave  a  portrait  of  a 
I  well-known  dark  blue  rider,  and  in  this  issue 
A  our  subject  is  a  member  of  the  sister  Uni- 
^  versity,  whose  emblem  is  the  pale  shade  of 
cerulean  hue.  Mr.  Whatton,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, only  came  out  as  a  racer  last  year, 
succeeded  in  winning  the  five  miles  championship  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  July  22nd,  in  15m.  i2fs. ;  and 
of  his  prowess  we  may  say  that  while  he  himself 
states  that  Cortis  taught  him  how  to  race  when 
they  were  training  together  at  Surbiton,  we  know  as 
a  fact  that  H.  L.  C.  was  always  uncommonly  anxious 
to  know  what  progress  he  was  making,  as  he  looked 
upon  him  as  a  coming  flier. 

Mr.  Whatton  was  born  on  the  13th  May,  1861, 
and  was  educated  at  Haileybury,  where  he  remained 
5^  jrears  in  all,  being  in  the  sixth  form  for  a  year, 
and  leaving  finally  in  June,  1880.  He  entered  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  October,  1882,  and  at 
once  joined  the  University  B.C.  He  is  now  reading 
for  the  history  tripos  next  June.  Previous  to  going 
to  Cambridge  he  had  been  under  a  tutor  at  Bath, 
and  whilst  there  joined  the  now  defunct  Bath  B.C. 
At  the  breaking  up  of  this  club  he  became  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Bath  Ariel  B.  and  K.C, 
and  when  down  in  the  abbey  city  became  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  well-known  West  country  riders. 

At  school  Mr.  Whatton  did  not  go  in  for  athletics, 
and  was  only  in  the  third  eleven  at  cricket.  He, 
however,  was  second  in  the  school  racquet  competi- 
tion, and  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Haileybury, pair 
to  play  at  Prince's  for  the  school's  challenge  cup, 
but  was  unavoidably  prevented  at'  the  last  moment 
from  competing.  Haileybury  is  one  of  those  happy 
public  schools,  from  a  wheel  point  of  view,  where 
riding  is  allowed,  subject  to  being  accompanied  by  a 
master,  and  J.  S.  W.,  having  purchased  a  52in. 
"  Hallanishire"  in  1878,  learned  to  ride  it  there. 
This  machine  he  changed  the  following  year  for  a 
56iu.  "  Stanley,"  and  in  1880  took  his  first  long  tour, 
his  mount  being  a  58in.  "  Carver,"  which  he  rode 
from  London  to  Land's  End.  At  Penzance,  on 
this  tour,  he  met  a  Haileybury  man,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  enter  for  a  three  miles  scratch 
race  at  the  local  athletic  sports,  with  the  following 
result:— J.  S.  Whatton,  unattached  (i)  ;  G.  B. 
Batten,  Edinburgh  University  B.C.  (2)  ;  F.  R.  Fry, 
Clifton  B.C.  (3).  This  success  decided  him  on  a 
racing  career.  His  first  contest  in  London  was  in 
the  spring  of  1882,  when  he  won,  with  80  yards,  the 
Surrey  mile  handicap,  beating  C.  W.  Coe,  no  yards, 
and  A.  Thompson,  then  of  the  Granville,  and  a 
scratch  man  of  this  year,  but  who  on  the  occasion 
referred   to   had    160   yards,  and    ran   third.      Mr. 


Whatton  then  ordered  a  sgin.  Surrey  Machinists' 
racer,  with  the  handle-bars  bent  round  behind, 
which  machine  was  exhibited  in  the  Stanley  Show, 
and  on  wliich  he  subsequently  won  tlie  10  miles 
Liter- 'Varsity  race  for  Cambridge,  beating  Buckley 
and  W.  K.  Adam,  the  two  Oxford  cracks  ;  the  Sutton 
invitation  race,  and  the  five  miles  championsliip, 
which  was  the  only  one  of  the  B.U.  events  for 
which  he  started.  In  this  latter  race  he  defeated, 
amongst  others,  Keith-Falconer,  Whish,  and  W.  K. 
Adam.  He  also  made  record  for  a  quarter-mile  at 
S'U-biton,  at  the  Belgrave  meeting,  doing  36fs.  with 
a  flying  start;  and,  in  all,  had  won  17  prizes  up  to 
the  close  of  the  year. 

In  1883,  after  riding  in  the  Oxford  v.  Cambridge 
two  and  ten  miles,  and  succumbing  in  both  events 
to  W.  F.  M.  Buckley,  Mr.  Whatton  consiilted  his 
medical  adviser,  who  stated  that  he  was  overtrained 
mentally  and  bodily,  and  prohibited  his  racing, 
which  accounts  for  his  absence  from  the  various 
events  on  the  path  in  1883. 

As  a  tourist  and  road  rider,  Mr.  Whatton  shows 
he  is  a  genuine  cyclist.  In  1881,  on  a  58in.  "  Stanley," 
he  rode  from  London  to  John-o'-Groat's  and  back, 
and  also  scored  4,530  miles  for  the  year,  including 
the  winter,  during  which  period,  as  do  all  wise 
cyclists,  he  always  keeps  up  his  riding.  He  has  also 
"  done  "  the  South  coast,  the  Midland  counties, 
except  Rutland,  and  part  of  Yorkshire.  A  year  after 
joining  the  Cambridge  University  Bicycle  Club,  Mr. 
Whatton  was  elected  to  the  captamcy,  vice  G.  D. 
Day  "  gone  down."  In  the  spring  of  1882  he  joined 
the  L.B.C.,  and  is,  when  racing  does  not  interfere, 
a  regular  attendant  at  the  club  runs  of  the  Western 
district — a  division  which  the  writer,  after  consider- 
able difficulty,  managed  to  form  in  1876,  and  which 
has  contained  some  of  the  best  racing  men  of  the 
L.B.C.  Since  he  learned  to  ride  in  1878,  Mr. 
Whatton  has  been  a  regular  reader  of  all  the  bicy- 
cling papers — no  mean  feat — and  has  also  occasion- 
ally contributed  thereto,  and  to  his  club's  Gazette. 
Prior  to  his  recent  election  as  delegate  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Club  to  the  N.C.U.,  and  to  his 
joining  any  club,  Mr.  Whatton  was  a  supporter  of 
the  Union,  as  an  unattached  member.  His  present 
mounts  are  both  "  Ruckers,"  being  a  58in.  roadster 
and  a  6oin.  racer;  liis  riding  weight  is  12  stone,  and 
his  height  5ft.  2in. 

A  thorough  all-round  bicyclist,  and  an  amateur  of 
undoubted  probity,  Mr.  Whatton  is  one  of  those 
men  whose  course  is  watched  by  all  wheelmen,  and 
his  portrait  and  career  here  given  will,  no  doubt,  be 
of  genuine  interest  to  our  readers, 


HOW  THE  WHEEL  WORLD  WAGS. 


August  has  gone,  and  with  the  passage  of  the 
Bank  Holiday — suggestive  to  every  wheelman  of 
Harrogate — passes  away  the  heyday  of  the  season. 
The  happy  thought  which  led  to  the  North  of 
England  meet  being  made  the  occasion  for  a  camping- 
out  party,  was  the  result  of  the  rowdyism  which  the 
"  grand  old  man  of  cycledom"  rightly  deplores,  but 
which,  somehow,  seems  inseparable  from  Harrogate 
in  the  north  and  Crawley  in  the  south.  Springfield, 
the  American  Harrogate,  is  to  be  the  next  scene  ; 
and  the  reports  of  the  grand  three  days'  jollification 
which  our  Transatlantic  friends  are  so  spiritedly 
organising  will  be  read  with  interest,  the  presence, 
or  absence,  of  the  rowdyism  above  referred  to 
affording  a  pretty  accurate  indication  of  the  national 
characteristics  of  British  and  Yankee  cyclists.  At 
present,  the  odds  in  the  gentlemen's  stakes  are  ten 
to  one  on  the  Yanks. 


The  B-.istonian,  and  his  cnmpagnons  de  vjyagj 
across  the  herrin'  pond,  are  still  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate, 
roads,  and  people  of  England  ;  and  it  is  reported 
that  amongst  other  curiosities  indispensable  tor 
their  delectation,  the  following  will  be  included  : — 
(i.)  The  historical  "  clean  sheet"  of  the  Tricycle 
Union,  and  the  wet  blanket  which  was  thrown  over 
it.  (2.)  The  amateur  championship  prize  won  by 
Mr.  Vesey  previous  to  his  American  tour.  (3.)  The 
vote  of  thanks  passed  by  the  English  makers  to  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Company  for  creating  the 
monopoly  in  the  States.  (4.)  A  French  amateur 
athlete.  (5.)  The  handicapper  who  can  prevent 
Merry  Rover  Smith  winning  all  the  tricycle  races 
this  year.  (6.)  The  owner  of  a  sociable  who  has 
not  determined  to  beat  the  record.  (7.)  A  tricycle 
which  is  not  the  best  hill  climber  and  the  fastest  on 
the  level.  (8.)  Assortment  of  H's,  dropped  by 
members  of  the  Otium  Kumdig  B.C.  when  touring. 
(9.)  A  rustic  who  knows  the  road  to  a  town  five 
miles  away.  (10.)  A  publican  who  charges  honestly 
for  lemonade  and  lime-juice.  (11.)  The  anonymous 
letters  said  to  have  been  sent  to  the  police  by  L'^'c'" 
H*ll''"''r.  (12.)  The  brotherly  love  existing  between 
cycling  editors. 

My  colleague  "  Scorchalong"  does  not  seem  to 
appreciate  a  record  unless  it  is  made  on  a  bicycle 
and  a  cinder  track.  This  month  he  will  have  two 
such  items  to  gloat  over,  the  best  previous  per- 
formances at  four  miles  and  one  hundred  miles 
having  been  eclipsed  since  last  we  went  to  press. 
At  the  former  distance,  H.  F.  Wilson  surpassed 
Cortis's  best  by  8§s.,  and  immediately  afterwards 
H.  W.  Gaskell  rode  the  distance   in  2|s.  faster  still. 


so  that  the  latter  rider  now  stands  king  of  l!;c  castle, 
with  the  credit  of  covering  four  miles  in  iim.  34*8. 
F.  R.  Fry,  of  Clifton,  is  declared  the  fastest  man 
over  a  "  century,"  the  time  he  occupied  in  covering 
the  longest  distance  on  the  path  being  5I1.  50m.  5^s., 
all  intermediate  distances  from  51  miles  upwards 
being  also  the  best  on  record. 

The  road  riding  records— whiL-h  I  appreciate 
infinitely  more  than  a  ride  on  an  "  artificial"  track — 
have  again  received  a  re-arrangement,  on  both 
bicycle  and  tricycle.  First  and  foremost  comes  a 
journey  of  2557  miles  on  a  55in.  bicycle,  by  J.  W.  M. 
Brown,  an  eastern  counties  celebrity,  thus  at  once 
upsetting  Lennox's  229  miles  and  the  questionable 
ride  by  Messrs.  Alford  and  Gibbs,  and  gaining  an 
authentic  record  for  a  longer  distance  than  the  227 
miles  done  some  years  since  by  a  Liverpool  rider, 
who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  verify  his  per- 
formance. Messrs.  Sutton  and  Lennox  rode  180 
miles  on  a  sociable,  but  the  ink  recording  the  fact 
was  scarcely  dry  ere  Mr.  John  Hawkins,  junior,  and 
"a  man  in  his  employ"  rode  igoi^  miles  in  the  day. 
Marriott's  wonderful  218  miles  reigned  but  a  short 
time  as  record,  Mr.  Alfred  Bird  having  ridden  a 
"  Humber"  tricycle  2217  miles  in  the  day.  Finally 
— place  cinx  dainss ! — Mrs.  Allen,  of  Birmingham,  has 
raised  the  status  of  feminine  tricycling  by  success- 
fully accomplishing  a  journey  of  152  miles  on  a 
single  tricycle  within  the  day. 

Apropos  of  this  last  performance,  a  bad,  wicked 
thing  is  being  said  about  lady  tricyclists.  Some 
male  friend,  undeserving  of  the  name  of  man,  has 
presumed  to  suggest  an  explanation  for  the  back- 
wardness of  the  "  weaker"  sex  where  long-distance 
riding  is  concerned.  The  cause  is  alleged  to  con- 
sist in  the  loquacity  ot  the  lady  riders,  whose 
tongues  run  so  incessantly  as  to  materially  reduce 
the  mileage  they  ai^e  able  to  cover.  He  suggests, 
therefore,  that  some  enterprising  mechanic  should 
invent  a  kindof  lingnometer,  to  register  the  distance 
run  by  a  woman's  tongue,  so  that  the  mileage  thus 
ascertained  should  be  added  to  that  recorded  by 
the  cyclometer,  and  the  fair  rider  be  thus  credited 
with  the  true  total  of  her  day's  work. 

The  indul)itable  practicability  of  our  machines  is 
long  since  established,  and  invidious  comparisons 
can  no  longer  be  drawn  between  the  three  classes, 
seeing  how  very  closely  the  records  of  the  three 
machines  approximate,  one  day's  ride  on  each — 
bicycle,  tricycle,  and  "  Facile" — displaying  the 
respective  mileages  of  255A,  221^,  and  220J. 
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The  hope  I  ventured  to  express  last  month  was 
gratified,  Mrs.  Smith,  of  London,  wife  of  the  well- 
known  "  Mr.  Smith,  of  London" — the  long-looked- 
for  come  at  last ! — braving  the  terrors  of  Eastbourne 
Grundyism,  and  competing  with  her  husband  in  the 
sociable  race  at  Devonshire  Park.  Hats  off,  gentle- 
men, to  Mrs.  Smith,  of  the  S.L.T.C. 


Riders  in  every  part  of  the  wheel  world  are 
informed  that  the  library  of  the  National  Cyclists' 
Union  is  now  opened  between  the  ho'us  of  lo  a.m. 
and  5  p.m.  (Saturdays,  lo  to  i)  free,  gratis,  and  for 
nothing  ;  anybjdy,  whether  he  pays  his  annual 
shilling  or  not,  being  welcome  to  take  advantage  of 
the  maps,  guide  books,  and  other  literature  stored 
at  17,  Ironmonger  Lane. 

The  N.C.U.'s  sincerest  flatterer,  the  Tricycle 
Union,  which  appears  to  have  already  spe'.it  in 
advertising  more  than  its  total  yearly  income,  has 
consoled  itself  for  the  loss  of  Viscount  Bury  by 
taking  into  its  bosom  the  portly  form  of  Dr. 
Richardson,  of  Hygeia  fame,  and  is  now  concentra- 
ting its  enei^gies  upon  the  production  of  a  gorgeous 
badge  for  its  members  to  deck  themselves  withal. 
At  last  the  secret  is  out,  and  we  know  why  the 
potent,  grave,  and  would-be-reverend  signors  were 
not  content  to  remain  members  of  the  N.C.U. — // 
has  no  badge!  The  '-boys"  of  the  cycling  parlia- 
ment have  sufficient  common  sense  to  do  without 
a  tawdry  badge :  but  the  "old"  men,  who  are  too 
high  and  mighty  to  associate  with  boys  of  the 
Tanner,  Scrutton,  McCullum-Hill-Smith,  Riicker, 
and  Chamberlain  type  of  juvenility,  must  have  an 
"outward  and  visible  sign,"  costing  perhaps  5s.,  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  pay  is.  a  year  to 
the  T.U.,  thev  do,  and  are  so  much  better  and  wiser 
than  their  neighbours. 

In  a  Comic  Calendar,  published  in  a  book  of 
rhymes  some  years  ago,  there  was  an  incident  in  the 
adventures  of  a  "  Mr.  Buttaphlie  "  which  is  recalled 
by  the  latest  T.U.  fad.  After  Mr.  B.  had  "joined  the 
Touring  Club,  for  the  sake  of  wearing  the  badge," 
he  "  thinks  of  joming  the  B.U.,"  but  eventually  "  de- 
cides not  to,  as  there  is  no  badge."  Mr.  Buttaphlie 
was  e\'idently  the  antetype  of  the  average  Tricycle 
Unionist. 

This  subject  of  distinc(i\e  adornments  reminds 
me  that  some  eccentric  genius  wants  to  de\ise  a 
means  whereby  two  clubs  may  be  prevented  from 
adopting  the  same  combinations  of  colours  for  hat- 
ribbon  and  racing  costume  ;  but  I  fear  that  ere  such 
a  desirable  consunmiation  can  be  effected  we  shall 
require  Dame  Nature  to  provide  us  with  a  few  new 
rainbows. 


The  last  of  the  championship  races  have  been  lost 
and  won,  Liles  being  victor  at  25  and  H.  F.  Wilson 
at  50  miles.  The  young  Surrey  flier  has  attained 
such  prominence  now  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  folks  will 
know  who  is  meant  when  he  figures  as  winner  in 
races,  and  not  go  repea'.ing  their  recent  errors  of 
congratulating  another  man  of  the  same  name. 
Otherwise  we  may  be  treated  to  the  spectacle  of 
H.  F.  W.  advertising  in  the  Tim  s  that  he  will  not 
be  responsible  for  debts  contracted  bv  A.  J.  \V.,  and 
of  A.  J.  \V.  announcing  in  the  S})!'tsinu:i  that 
H.  F.  W.  is  not  authorised  to  make  bets  in  h's 
name. 

The  principal  new  clubs  I  see  announced  are  the 
Edinburgh  Tricyc'ing,  and  the  St.  John's  (Lcwisham) 
T.C.  The  former  is,  as  its  name  implies,  situ.ited  in 
Auld  Reekie,  where  the  original  Scottish  three-wheel 
club — the  Caledonian  T.C. — has  again  held  a  rare 
for  the  championship  of  the  country  ayant  the 
Tweed,  heavj'  rain  making  the  time  occupied  in 
covering  the  50  miles  no  less  than  411.  45m.  35s. 
M.  Sinclair,  who  stopped  earl}'  in  the  race  with  the 
intention  of  throwing  up  the  sponge,  but  went  on 
again,  was  the  successful  competitor. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  O'Brien,  whose  fatal  tricycling  accident 
occasioned  such  a  commotion,  was  concussion  of  the 
brain.  Exactly  the  same  diagnosis  was  arrived  at  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Wm.  Burrell,  who  was  thrown  from 
an  old-fashioned  tricycle,  in  Sussex,  and  killed. 
Another  death  connected  with  tricycling,  during 
August,  was  that  of  a  boy  at  Reading,  who  steered 
into  the  canal  and  was  drowned. 

And  still,  with  all  these  frequent  cases  of  bad  acci- 
dents, and  occasionall}'  fatal  ones,  staring  us  in  the 
face,  how  few  riders  insure  in  the  "  accident  "  com- 
panies !  To  provide  expressly  for  cyclists' injuries, 
and  to  further  enable  the  wheelman  to  indemnify 
himself  against  pecuniary  loss  by  reason  of  damage 
to  his  machine,  a  special  company  has  been 
started  ;  and  unless  it  meets  with  the  supine  apathy 
which  has  led  to  the  collapse  of  other  noteworthy 
schemes,  the  Cyclists'  Accident  Assurance  Corpora- 
tion, Limited,  bids  fair  to  become  a  fact  successfully 
accomplished. 

London  to  Brighton  and  back  without  a  tlismount 
is  tlie  latest  eccentric  feat  on  a  bicycle. 

Little  has  been  heard  of  the  Professional  Union 
which  was  to  have  swept  out  the  Augean  stable  of 
pro.  championships,  since  the  Beck  and  Whatton 
correspondence  ;  but  the  N.C.U.  is  to  tackle  the 
matter  ere  long,  we  are  told.     Meanwhile,  Wood,  of 
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Leicester,  holds  his  own  against  all  comers,  even 
the  redonbtable  Howell  failing  to  respond  to  the 
"  Humber  "  rider's  dash. 

If  it  is  true  that  some  rule  is  to  be  laid  down  upon 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  to  go  round  our  race- 
tracks, the  suggestion  of  universal  "  left-hand  inside'' 
seems  to  be  the  most  sensible,  the  "  rule  of  the  road" 
in  England  being  in  favour  of  turning  to  the  left  at 
corners,  and  passing  another  man  on  his  right. 
Crystal  Palace  and  Stamford  Bridge  bicyclists,  as 
well  as  "  Coventry  Rotary  "  trlcyclists,  will  doubtless 
make  a  great  outcry  against  such  a  reformation, 
but  they  form  a  decided  minority,  and  must  learn 
to  ride  according  to  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Kildare  Club  will  introduce  a  novelty  to 
Metropolitan  tracks,  in  the  shape  of  an  obstacle 
race.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  obstacles  to  be 
surmounted  by  the  bicyclists  will  include  such  com- 
mon objects  of  the  highway  as  big  dogs,  railway 
crossings,  driverless  horses  drawing  market  waggons. 
Hammersmith  policemen,  babies,  geese,  or  newly- 
laid  granite ;  but  perhaps  the  normal  condition  of 
the  Lillie  Bridge  track  will  make  such  provisions 
superfluous. 

There  are  more  complaints  of  the  surly  and  illegal 
conduct  of  publicans  who  refuse  to  serve  riders 
with  refreshment,  and  dark  hints  at  prosecutions, 
fines,  and  endorsement  of  licenses,  are  thrown  out. 
The  Bungs  probably  place  reliance  on  the  scriptural 
assurance  that  "  they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait,"  so  that  the  charge  of  refusing  to  serve  cannot 
be  sustained. 

It  was  very  kind  of  our  editors  to  acknowledge 
that  the  "  Tips  for  Tourists,"  in  the  August  PVMr. 
were  quoted  from  the  Melbourne  Bulletin;  but,  con- 
sidering that  the  whole  of  those  paragraphs — bar- 
ring three  or  four  lines — were  written  by  myself  and 
published  in  a  London  weekly,  some  time  ago,  it 
strikes  me  as  being  another  instance  of  the  truth  of 
the  adage  that  no  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own 
country.  A  precisely  similar  thing  occurred  with 
respect  to  something  of  mine  which  was  quoted  in 
an  American  newspaper,  and  re-quoted  in  an  English 
publication,  duly  accredited  to — the  American  news- 
paper !  It  seems  that  one  must  have  one's  paragraphs 
stolen  by  a  foreign  journal  before  they  become  suffi- 
ciently meritorious  to  deserve  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  home  contemporaries. 

If  the  Melbourne  Bulletin  takes  such  an  interest  in 
wheeling,  why  does  it  not  let  us  know  how  "  Doctor  " 
Cortis  is  progressing  ?     It  is  to  a  home  paper — The 


Cyclist — that  we  are  indebted  for  news  of  the 
"  Wanderer,"  who,  in  Antipodean  climes,  has  been 
breaking  his  arm  when  horse-riding,  and  draws  the 
obvious  moral — stick  to  bicycling. 

Switzerland  and  Italy  have  been  explored  on  a 
tricycle  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Marsh,  whose  feats  on  the  high 
passes  have  astonished  the  readers  of  the  daily 
press. 

The  silver  streak,  whose  tunnelling  is  so  obxnoxi- 
ous  to  Our  Only  General  and  other  bellicose  indi- 
viduals, is  but  a  narrow  boundary  between  our 
country  and  the  land  of  the  tricolour.  Yet  it  indi- 
cates a  radical  change  of  ideas  between  the  athletes 
and  wheelmen  on  either  of  its  shores,  who  cannot 
or  will  not  appreciate  the  principles  of  amateurism 
on  the  Southern  side  of  the  Channel.  So  that, 
instead  of  cycling  being  in  the  flourishing  stat^  it  is 
here,  the  French  "  velo-sport  "  is  restricted  almost 
entirely  to  the  exhibitions  of  a  small  clique  of  pro- 
fessionals, who  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  money- 
prizes,  which  entice  them  to  the  various  fetes  all 
over  the  country.  And  yet,  despite  this  standing 
nionument  to  the  value  of  our  amateurism,  there  are 
men, who  even  now  grumble  at  it,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  abuses  which  cannot  be  kept  out  of  our 
ranks  to  carp  at  the  N.C.U.,  living  embodiment  as 
it  is  of  the  excellence  of  the  amateur  definition,  to 
which  the  pre-eminence  of  English  cycling  is  mainly 
due  ! 


It  is,  of  course,  interesting,  and  at  times  even  ab- 
sorbing, to  conternplate  and  plunge  into  the  vortex 
of  these  discussions  on  athletic  and  wheeling  politics ; 
but  when  the  mind  is  satiated  with  the  petty  squab- 
bling which  ensues  upon  ignorance  battling  with 
facts,  we  have  always  a  I'esource  at  hand  to  rid  our- 
selves of  the  reproach  that  we  make  a  labour  of  our 
sport.  "  Let  us  tour  !"  Mount  our  wheels,  without 
bothering  to  consider  whether  we  shall  offend  the 
tastes  of  others  who  prefer  a  different  combination 
of  steel  and  rubber  ;  wear  our  most  convenient  and 
comfortable  costume,  regardless  of  the  effect  its 
appearance  will  have  upon  the  delicate  suscepti- 
bilities of  eccentric  sartorialists  ;  make  our  way 
along  the  roads  of  our  choice  at  our  own  speed  ;  eat 
and  drink  just  what  we  please,  and  exactly  what  we 
know  to  be  good  for  us ;  and  altogether  firmly 
resolve  to  spend  our  leisure  time  in  enjoying  our 
lives  after  our  own  sweet  wills.  "  Dum  vivimus, 
vivamus,"  as  the  poet  remarked  when  he  had  ad- 
dressed forty-seven  stanzas  to  the  Terrestrial  Globe, 
each  entreating  the  earth  to  "roll  on,  thou  ball,  roll 
on  !"     It  rol'ed  on,  around  its  "  Axis." 


GRAVEL  AND  CINDERS. 


I  HA\'E  not  nuich  to  say  tliis  month  on  racing 
I  matters,  bejond  the  fact  that  it  is  an  open 
A  qnestion  whether  the  best  man  of  the  j-ear  is 
not  Charles  Edgar  Liles,  soniewhile  of  the 
Temple  B.C.,  and  now  of  the  London  Athletic  Club. 
The  pace  he  showed  in  the  two  tricycling  champion- 
ships, which  he  won,  and  the  way  in  which  he  beat 
the  one  and  five  miles  bicycle  champions  in  the 
only  two-wheel  championship — viz.,  the  25  miles — 
for  which  he  started,  go  far  to  prove  that  he  is  the 
best  man  this  season.  Gaskell  has  latterly  shown  a 
fal  ling  offon  the  path,  and,  of  course,  at  this  late  period 
of  the  season,  no  new  man  has  come  out.  Wilson, 
of  the  Surrey,  who  had  been  steadily  training  for  the 
long-distance  championship,  had  his  reward  in 
victor}'  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  that  event  ;  and 
although  some  men  knew  how  well  he  had  been 
going  in  practice,  very'  few  outsiders  expected  to  see 
him  to  the  front  in  the  particuhir  race  in  question. 
Macbeth  has  at  last  been  dropped  back  to  scratch, 
and  Perrj'  has  dropped  into  several  good  things, 
both  in  town  and  country.  McKinlay  has  gone 
stale ;  but  Stinton  has  come  to  the  front,  and  goes 
well  on  both  cinders  and  grass.     Oliver  Thorn,  too, 


with  a  new  light  racer,  has  been  successful  during 
the  past  month,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet 
"  concussed"  his  brain  with  wagging  his  head  "  in 
desperate  spurt  engaged." 

At  last,  however,  a  record  has  been  lowered  in 
1883,  as  Gaskell,  pressed  by  Liles  in  th.c  Ciichton 
four  miles  invitation  race  on  the  Crystal  Palace 
track,  covered  four  miles  in  iim.  344s.;  but  he  has 
"never  done  anything  since,"  as  the  song  says,  if  I 
except  riding  a  sociable  in  company  with  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  is  the  latest  convert  to 
cycling.  Clark,  of  Eastbourne,  is  a  good  rider,  if  he 
had  more  practice  ;  and  Goudge  has,  for  a  compara- 
tive racing  novice,  a  rare  turn  of  speed  at  the  finish. 
Harold  Smith  and  J.  D.  Butler  still  keep  in  training, 
but  don't  seem  to  be  kindly  treated  by  the  handi- 
capper.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  Fry's  (of 
Bristol)  ipo  miles  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the 
quickest  time  on  record,  though  it  is  only  just  to  say 
that  no  other  amateur  of  first-class  rank  has  hitherto 
tried  the  distance,  which  probably,  if  contested, 
would  fall  to 

"  SCORCHALONG." 


THE     RIGHT     OF    WAY. 


A  CASE  which  will  prove  interesting  to  the 
"  cantankerous  countryman,"  perhaps, 
came  up  in  the  police-court  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  recently.  T.  R.  Chapman  was 
arraigned  for  assaulting  Frank  R.  Lane,  one  of  a 
party  of  bicyclers  who  were  returning  from  the  races. 
The  wheelmen  tried  to  pass  his  team  and  he  headed 
them  off,  until  they  reached  Rhode  Island  avenue, 
when  they  turned  off.  Chapman  then  deliberately 
drove  into  the  procession,  upsetting  Mr.  Lane,  injur- 
ing him  and  ruining  his  bicycle.  The  wheelmen 
then  seized  Chapman  and  held  him  till  a  policeman 
arrived.  In  the  police-court,  Judge  Snell,  after 
hearing  the  evidence,  said  that  the  damage  to  the 
bicycle  could  not  be  considered  in  a  case  of  assault, 
and  fined  Chapman  $10.  The  question  of  damages 
might  be  raised  in  a  court  suit.  The  judge  stated 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  law   a  bicycle  is  a   carriage. 


having,  in  common  with  other  carriages,  equal  rights 
to  the  streets  and  highways,  protected  by  the  same 
laws,  and  their  riders  amenable  to  the  same  road 
laws  governing  the  drivers  of  other  vehicles.  The 
decision  was  also  given  that  while  the  law  defines 
exactly  how  carriages  (or  bicycles)  shall  pass  each 
other  in  an  opposite  direction,  that  in  passing  in  the 
same  direction,  it  is  allowable  to  pass  upon  either 
side  w  hich  offers  the  least  obstruction  or  gives  the 
most  open  way  ;  and  after  the  carriage  or  bicycle 
behind  has  indicated  the  course  by  starting  upon  it, 
the  carriage  in  front  must  not  obstruct  the  way. 
When  a  man  driving  a  team  turns  out  of  his  course 
to  obstruct  the  course  of  a  bicycle,  he  does  so  at  his 
peril.  Where  the  way  was  open  upon  both  sides, 
usage,  however,  requires  that  the  party  in  the  rear 
desiring  to  pass  shall  do  so  on  the  left. — Springfield 
Ulut-liiuii's  Gazette. 
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Cork  Amateur  Athletic  Club. — A  "  Grand 
Athletic  and  Bicycle  Autumn  Handicap  Exhibition 
Meeting,"  under  the  auspices  of  this  well-known 
club,  is  announced  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  the  4th  and  5th  September.  With  Mr. 
O'Crowley  at  the  helm  a  successful  meeting  may  be 
anticipated. 

Clonmel  Rowing  Club. — I  am  iniormed  that,  if 
practicable,  bicycle  races  would  have  been  included 
in  the  programme  of  the  second  annual  athletic  and 
aquatic  sports  of  this  club,  which  were  held  on  the 
6th  August.  The  club  grounds  being  situated  on  a 
narrow  island  in  the  Suir,  there  is  not  sufficient 
space  for  a  circular  path. 

Continental  Touring. — Three  members  of  the 
Irish  Champion  B.C.  will,  by  the  time  this  appears 
in  print,  have  started  on  a  tour  through  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  etc.  Two  members  of  the 
Watenord  B.C.  (Messrs.  P.  and  E.  Kelly)  will  have 
also  started  for  Bordeaux,  visiting  Toulouse, 
Marseilles,  and  Genoa. 

Grand  Stand  Accommodation. — In  the  report  of 
the  Limerick  Athletic  CLub  meeting,  a  contemporary 
says  : — "  A  great  improvement  was  the  erection  of  a 
commodious  covered  stand,  owing  to  which  the 
attendance  of  the  upper  classes  was  not  so  limited 
as  it  must  have  been  had  they  been  exposed  to  the 
m3rcy  of  the  elements."  In  this  paragraph  the 
writer  has  struck  the  key  note  of  the  failure  of 
Lansdowne  Road  as  an  athletic  ground  ;  it  is  the 
entire  absence  of  shelter  that  deters  many  people 
from  patronising  sports  held  on  these  grounds. 
L.R.  authorities  please  note. 

Phcenix  Bicycle  Club. — The  fifth  annual  race 
meeting  of  this  club  was  brought  to  a  successful 
issue,  the  weather  proving  favourable,  and  the 
attendance  being  up  to  the  average.  In  the  evening 
the  annual  dinner  took  place,  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  was  more  enjoyable  than  last  year's.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  presentation 
by  the  members  of  the  club  to  the  late  captain  (Mr. 
MerrjO  of  a  very  handsome  tea  and  coffee  service. 
Mr.  Merry,  on  his  retirement  into  private  life,  has 
the  cordial  goodwill  of  the  majority  of  Dublin 
wheelmen. 

Novices. — At  the  Distillery  (Belfast)  Athletic 
Sports,  after  Laughlin  coining  in  first  in  the  two 
miles  novices',  he  was   disqualified   on   the   ground 


that  he  had  won  a  prize.  At  Blessington  Athletic 
Sports,  H.  A.  Quinton  got  first  prize  in  the  three- 
and-a-half  miles  novices',  Quinton  at  the  time  being 
the  winner  of  a  couple  of  prizes.  Query,  which 
was  right  ? 

Duk'GARVAN  Ramblers  Bicycle  Club. — I  stated 
some  time  ago  that  eff"orts  would  be  made  to  revive 
this  old  club.  I  regret  to  state  that  now  it  has  been 
decided  to  form  an  athletic  and  bicycle  club,  so  that 
the  name  which  was  so  well  known  will  now  be  lost. 
Mr.  Brennan  will  be  again  to  the  fore  in  the  new 
management. 

loNA  Athletic  Club. — This  club,  ot  mushroom 
growth,  may  well  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of 
their  first  enterprise.  I  trust  that  they  will  be  as 
successful  in  getting  the  club  ground.  Such  an 
example  as  this  might  well  be  followed  by  clubs  like 
the  Metropolitan  and  Leinster.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the 
Irish  -Champion  will  not  hold  their  usual  race  meet- 
ing this  year  ? 

Racing. 

Warrenpoint  Athletic  Sports. — Wednesday, 
July  25th.  One  Mile  :  R.  J.  Galway,  A.F.B.C.  (i)  ; 
J.  Hill,  B.C.C.  (2)  ;  E.  Lyons  (3).  Won  easily. 
Time,  4m.  32s. — -Two  Miles  Handicap:  R.  J. 
Galway,  scratch  (i)  ;  J.  Hill,  120  yds  (2)  ;  W.  S. 
Walker,  D.U.B.C.,  150  (3).  Won  easily  by  40 
yards^.'    Time,  lom.  20s. 

TuLLAMORE  A.A.C. — Thursday,  July  2')th.  Three 
Miles'Handicap:  E.  S.  McKay,  I.C.B.C.,  scratch  (i) ; 
A.  C.  Iton,  400  yds  (2)  ;  A.  McCormack,  160  (3). 
Won  easily. — Four  Miles  Handicap  :  E.  S.  McKay, 
scratch  (ij  ;  T.  Coulteen,  Surteen,  210  yds  (2)  ; 
J.  M.  Huston,  150  (3).     Won  easily. 

County  Kildare  Club. — Wednesday,  August  ist. 
Tiiree  Miles  Handicap  :  E.  S.  McKay,  I.C.B.C., 
scratch  (i)  ;  A.  McCormack,  Portarlington  B.C.,  300 
yds  (2):  J.  B.  Whittaker,  M.B.C.,  360  (3).  Won 
easily.'     Time,  13m.  395^5. 

Ballvmena  C.C.  Sports. — Thursday,  August  2nd. 
One  Mile  Handicap:  \y.  McPherson,  100  yds  (i)  ; 
R.  J.  Galway,  A.F.B.C,  65  (2) ;  J.  M'Cormick,  90  (3). 
Time,  '  3m.  58s.  —  Three  Miles  Handicap  :  W. 
McPherson,  300  yds  (i)  ;  R.  J.  Galway,  150  (2) ;  J. 
McCormick.  270  (3).  Won  easily.  Time,  12m.  383. 
— Two  Miles  Handicap  (Club)  :  S.  Orr,  scratch  (i)  ; 
J.  Mills,  70  yds  (2).  Time,  iim.  193. — Four  Miles 
Handicap:  R.  J. Galway,  250  yds  (i)  ;  J.  McCormick, 
360  (2).     Time,  15m.  21s. 

Kiltamagh  Athletic  Sports. — Four  Miles  :  Dr. 
McHugh  (i);    Captain  Morolath,  C.R.  (2);    F.  G. 
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Carney  (3).     A  good  race,  which  Carney  would  have 
won  but  for  a  fall. 

Distillery  (Belfast)  C.C.  Sports. — Saturday, 
Aug;nt  4th. — Two  Miles  (Novices)  :  J.  Laughlin, 
R.B.C.  (i)  ;  A.  Dorrian  (2) ;  R.  Barry  (3).  Laughlin 
was  disqualified  on  the  ground  that  he  had  won  a 
prize,  and  the  race  was  given  to  the  second  man. 

Limerick  A.  &  Bi.  Club. — Wednesday,  August 
8t".i.  One  Mile  Handicap  :  W.  Russell,  40  yds  (i)  ; 
T.  Ward,  60  (2)  ;  T.  Griffin,  40  (3).  Won  by  50 
yards.  All  the  other  competitors  in  this  race 
"  croppered."  Time,  4m.  iSs.^Three  Miles  Handi- 
cap :  J.  Barnes,  loa  yds  (i|  ;  R.  Dobson,  Tralee 
B.C.,  scratch  (2)  ;  H.  Wight,  15  yds  (3).  Barnes 
won  by  his  handicap.  Time,  13m.  13s. — Tw6  Miles 
Handicap  (Club)  :  M.  Burke,  130  yds  (i) ;  W. 
RussjU,  103  (2)  ;  H.  Wight,  10  (3).  Won  by  100 
yards.     Time,  Sm.  49s. 

D;<UMCONDRA  Township  (Dublin)  Amusement 
Committee. — Wednesday.  .August  8th.  One  Mile 
Handicap :  G.  Phillips,  L.B.C.,  10  sees  (i) ;  W 
McCourt,  los.  (2) ;  J.  J.  Keating,  P.B.C.,  scratch  (3) 
Won  easily. — Three  Miles  Handicap  :  W.  McCourt 
25  sees  (i)  ;  J.  P.  O'Connor,  E.B.C.,  35s.  (2)  :  B 
Dickson,   D.U.B.C.,  scratch  (3).     Won  by  10  yards 

FoRKHiLL  Athletic  Sports.  —  Wednesday 
August  15th.  One  Mile:  R.  Backhouse,  Duiidalk 
(i);  J.  Roden,  Newry  (2). 

PhvEnix  Bicycle  Club  (Lansdowne  Road). — 
August  iSth.  Three  Miles  Handicap  (Club)  :  W. 
WiHiams,  75  yds  (i) ;  M.  Cashin,  scratch  (2)  ;  H. 
RiJJ  (3).  Time,  iim.  24s. — Three  Miles  (Club 
Cliampionship)  :  J.  J.  Keating  (i) ;  F.  A.  Murchison 
(2)  ;  J.  J.  DoUard  (3).  Won  by  30  yards.  Ti"ie, 
lom.  24s. — One  Mile  Handicap  :  E.  S.  McKay, 
I.C.B.C,  scratch  (i)  ;  W.  Williams,  P.B.C.,  8o  yds 
(2)  ;  J.  P.  O'Connor,  E.B.C.,  70  (3).  Won  easily. 
Time,  3m.  123. — Five  Miles  Handicap  (Club)  :  F.  A. 
Murchison,  scratch  (i);  E.  O.  Bailey,  300  yds  (2)  ; 
M.  C.ishin,  200  (3).  Won  very  easily.  Time,  17m. 
2iis. — Three  Miles  Handicap  (Open) :  E.  S.  McKay, 
scratch  (i)  ;  B.  Dickson,  D.U.B.C.,  200  yds  (2)  ;  W. 
McCjurt  (3).     Won  by  six  yards.     Tims,  gm.  45s. 

Blessi.nston  Athletic  Sports. — August  21st. 
Th;e3-and-a-Half  Miles  (Novices)  :  H.  A.  Quinton, 
I.C.B.C,  70  yds  (i)  ;  E.  O.  Bailey,  P.B.C.,  scratch 
(2):  .\.  H arty,  70  yds  (3).  Won  by  three  yards.  No 
time  taken.  —  Three-and-a-Half  Miles  :  J.  P. 
O'Connor,  E.B.C.,  scratch  (i)  ;  E.  O.  Bailey,  P.B.C., 
50  yds  (2).      Won  easily  by  twelve  yards. 


Banbridje  .Athletic  Club. — Tiiursday,  August 
23rd.  Two  Miles  Handicap  (Club)  :  J.  DjSj,  85 
yds  (i);  T.  Crozier,  no  (2);  E.  Lanijnt,  123(3)'. 
Won  bv  five  feet.  Time,  8m.  24s. — Two  Miles 
Handicap  (Open)  :  C.  Wakefield,  253  yds  (i) ;  M. 
Moffat,  40  (2) ;  D.  McCaw,  153  (3).  Won  by  30 
yards.  Time,  7m.  13s. — One  Mile  Novices'  (Open)  : 
S.  Wakefield  (i)  ;  T.  Cooper  (2);  J.  Duffia  ^3). 
Won  very  easily.  Time,  4m.  63. — Foar  Miles  Haudi- 
cap  (Open) :  M.  Moffet,  80  yds  (i) ;  R.  J.  Sa4way, 
240  (2)  ;  C.  S.  Wakefield,  503  (3).  Won  by  12  yards. 
Tiihe,  15m.  i2S. 

loNA  Athletic  Club  (Lansdowne  Road). — August 
25th.  One  Mile  Handicap  (Club)  :  J.  C.  Maddock, 
scratch  (i)  ;  H.  M.  Mooney,  60  yds  (2)  ;  J.  M. 
Sterling,  23  (3).  Won  easily.  Time,  3m.  34s. — One 
Mile  Handicap  (Open)  :  W.  H.  Williams,  P.B.C., 
130  yds  (i) ;  H.  A.  Quinton,  I.C.B.C,  175  (2)  ;  E.  O 
Bailey,  P.B.C,  165  (3).      J.J.  Keating  (85  yds)  and 

E.  S.  McKay  (scratch)  were  both  well  in  this  race, 
when  Keating  came  a  cropper  at  the  grand  stand 
corner,  and  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  some  well- 
meant  persons  who  were  picking  Keating  up, 
McKay  was  brought  to  earth.  Won  by  ten  yards. 
Time,  3m.    los. — Three  Miles    Handicap    (Open)  : 

F.  A.  Murchison,  P.B.C,  350  yds  (i)  ;  G.  Browne, 
TuUainore,  500  (2) ;  W.  C  Roberts,  P.B.C,  410  (3). 
Won  by  six  yards.  Time,  gm.  55s. — Two  Miles 
Handicap  (Club):  J.  C  Maddock,  scratch  (i) ;  J. 
Hanna,  scratch  (2)  ;  P.  J.  Mooney,  go  yds  (3).  Won 
by  seven  yards.  Time,  7m.  32s. — Five  Miles  Handi- 
cap (Open)  :  F.  A.  Murchison,  480  yds  (i) ;  E.  S. 
McKay,  I.C.B.C,  scratch  (2)  ;  J.  B.  Whittaker, 
M.B.C,  570  yds  (3).  Won  very  easily  by  120  yards. 
Time,  i6m.  52s. — Handicap  Egg  Race  (Open)  :  J. 
Litchfield,  I.C.B.C,  20  yds  (i) ;  J.  G.  Scott,  M.B.C, 
25  (2);  J.  H.  Mellor,  E.B.C,  20  (3). 

LuRGAN  Athletic  Club. — August  25th. — Two 
Miles  Handicap  (Open)  :  D.  McCaw,  W.B.C,  120 
yds  (i) ;  W.  Horner,  Lurgan,  270  (2) ;  J.  Hill,  Bess- 
brook,  250  (3).  Won  by  three  yards.  Time,  7m. 
26s. — Four  Miles  Handicap  (Open)  :  W.  Horner, 
540  yds  (i) ;  M.  Moffet,  Liverpool,  scratch  (2)  ;  J. 
Robinson,  40  yds  (3).  Won  by  250  yards.  Time, 
i6m.  i4|s. — One  Mile  Handicap  (Club)  :  W.  Horner, 
scratch  (i)  ;  E.  Lamoat,  80  yds  (2)  ;  W.  Browne, 
180  (3).     Won  by  10  yards.     Time,  4m.  i3-s. 
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5th  July. — Cheltenham  and  N.  GLOUfEsxEiisHiBE 
Cyclists'  Cldd  Spout-!  (Montpellier  Gardens).— Ojic  ilile 
Handicap  :  H.  H.  Smith  (1)  ;  A.  C.  Auster,  Speedwell 
(2).  Time,  3m.  22*s.  Tico  Miles  Handicap  :  H.  H. 
Smith,  Speedwell  (1) ;  A.  Hood,  Speedwell  (2).  Time, 
7m.  logs. 

6th  and  7th  July. — Londdn  Thicycle  Club  24  Hours' 
Ko.\D  EiDE.— T.  R.  Marriott,  Nottingham  T.C  ,  218^ 
miles,  "  Humber"  (1)  ;  C.  D.  Vesey,  Surrey,  205J  miles, 
"  Coventry  Rotary"  (2)  ;  C.  R.  H.  Gosset,  Temple.  201J 
miles,  '•  Premier"  (3)  ;  A.  Nixon,  201J  miles,  "  Premier ' 
(4).     Winner's  time,  2.3h.  50m. 

7th  July. — Southampton  (Westwood  Park). —  Two 
Miles  Handicap  :  E.  Snook,  Southampton  Amateurs, 
130  yds  (1)  ;  H.  H.  Toogood,  Southampton  Amateurs, 
300  (2)  ;  C.  King,  Salisbury,  scratch  (3).  No  time 
taken. 

7Tn  July. — Stamford  Bridge  (Belgrave  B.C.  Races). — 
One  Mile  Handicap  :  H.  H.  Stintou,  nammersmith,  85 
yds  (1) ;  S.  Smiley,  Star,  80  (2)  ;  H.  A.  Speechley, 
85  (3).     Time  2m.  4'.(s. 

7tii  July. — Ashton-in-Mackeei-ielp  (Recreation Society 
Sports).— r»-o  ili(7c.s  Handicap  :  W.  Wilson,  Hulme,  220 
yds  (1)  ;  S.  Topping,  Windle,  145  (2)  ■  J.  B.  Webster, 
Warrington,  160  (3).     Time,  7m.  34^s. 

7th  July. — Crystal  Pal.^ce  (Lewifcham  B.C.  Races). — 
One  Mile  Handicap  :  H.  Mann,  Pickwick,  115  yds  (1)  ; 
F.  G.  Dray,  Brixton  Ramblers,  120  (2)  ;  D.  Smith, 
Oxford  University,  80  (3).     Time,  2m.  45§s. 

7tu  July. — N.C.U.  Ch.\mpionships  at  Aston. — Five 
Miles  Bicycle  Championship  :  P.  Sutton,  Edgbaston  Har- 
riers (1) ;  A.  C.  Auster,  Speedwell  (2)  ;  G.  H.  Ulston, 
Royal  Mail  (3).  Time,  16m.  42gs.  One  Mile  Tricycle 
Championship  :  C.  E.  Liles,  L.A.C.  (1)  ;  M.  J.  Lowndes, 
Coventry  (2).  Time,  3m.  ISJs.  One  Mile  Handicap  : 
T.  Whitehouse,  Dragon  C.C.,  .50  yds  (1)  ;  F.  W.  Allard, 
Coventry,  85  (2)  ;  W.  F.  Ball,  Speedwell,  65  (3).  Time, 
2m.  48s. 

7Tn  July. — Edinruruh  (Edinburgh  University  Ath- 
letic Sports). — Tiro  Miles  Scratch  Race  :  H.  J.  Pechell, 
Edinburgh  University  (1).  Three  Miles  Handicap  :  T. 
Haddow,  Edinburgh  Northern,  210  yds  (1) ;  W.  T.  Mil- 
Ions,  East  of  Scotland,  230  (2)  ;  J.  M.  Bow,  Edinburgh 
University,  260  (3).  Time,  8m.  10s.  Two  Mtks  Tricycle 
Handicap:  M.  Sinclair,  Caledonian  T.C,  65  yds  (1);  J. 
Hay,  Edinburgh  Rovers,  scratch  (2).    Time,  8m.  5a|s. 

7Tn  July. — Newcastle  on-Tyne  (Waller's  Track,  at 
Byker).— One  Mile  Handicap  :  R.  Milthorpe,  Elswick,  60 
yds  (1) ;  J.  T.  Westgarth,  Jarrow,  110  (2) ;  W.  Armistcad, 
Stockton  Amateur,  145  (3).  Time,  2m.  50is.  One  Mile 
Boys  Rare  :  John  E.  Slater,  Newcastle,  70  yds  (1)  ; 
Forster  Nairn,  Newcastle,  35  (2)  ;  J.  Wylam,  Cramliug- 
tjn  (3).     Time,  3m.  35s.     One  Mils   Tricycli  Race:  Geo- 


M.  Young,  Middlesborough,  scratch  (1)  ;  W.  B.  Kirsop 
Newcastle  Amateur,  scratch  (2) ;  Thomas  M.  Dawsop, 
Newcastle  T.C,  ICO  (3).  Time,  3m.  28s.  One  Mile 
Chall  nge  Race  :  T.  D.  Oliver,  Jesmond  Amateur   (1) ; 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,  Newcastle  Amateur  (2) ;  R.  Milthorpe, 
Elswick  (3).     Time,  3m. 

7th  July. — Cbewe  (Alexandra  A.C.  Sports). — One  Mile 
Handicap  :  J.  A.  McKay,  West  Manchester,  85  yds  (1) 
A.  H.  Rolinson,  Rauelagh  Harriers,  85  (2)  ;  A.  Keites, 
Stoke  Unity,  150  (3).  Time,  3m.  22s.  Tuo  Miles 
Handicap  :  J.  A.  McKay,  West  Manchester,  170  yds  (1)  ; 
A.  H.  Robinson,  Ranelagh  Harriers,  170  (2)  ;  F.  B. 
Yahr,  West  Manchester,  180  (3).  Time,  6m.  32^9.  Two 
Miles  Scratch  Race  :  C.  E.  Stoker,  Anfield  (1)  ;  A.  H. 
Robinson,  Ranelagh  Harrieis  (2) ;  C  W.  Boyes,  Anfield 
(3).     Time  not  taken. 

yTH  July. — Surbiton  (Foresters'  Fete). — One  Mile 
Handicap  :  F.  Monk,  Twickenham.  60  yds  (1)  ;  —  Holli- 
day,  Surbiton,  scratch  (2)  ;  —  Keen,  Surbiton,  scratch 
(3).     No  time  taken. 

liTH  July. — Leicester  (Syston  Athletic  Meeting).— Ohc 
Mile  Handicap  :  R.  Billson,  Syston,  25  yds  (1)  ;  T.  H. 
Smith,  Derby,  140  (2)  ;  T.  North,  Syston,  185  (3).  Time, 
4m.  133. 

10th  July. — Alexandra  Pal.ace  (Clfssold  B.C.  Races). 
—  One  Mile   Handicap:    C.   Fry,    Stanley,    40  yds  (1)  ; 

F.  G.  Passmore,  Hermits,  30  ("2)  ;  J.  H.  Goodisson, 
Canonbury,  55  (3).     No  time  taken. 

11th  July. — Chippenham  (Athletic  Sports  ;  Cricket 
Grounds).  —  Two  Miles  Handicap:  F.  G.  Best,  Bridg- 
water, 115  yds  (1)  ;  C  King,  Salisbury,  scratch  (2)  ; 
M.  R.  Denning,  Chippenham,  75  yds  (3).  Time,  7m.  54s. 
Three  Miles  Handicap  :  C.  King,  Salisbury,  scratch  (1)  ; 
F.  G.  Best,  Bridgwater,  scratch  (2)  ;  M.  R.  Denning, 
Chippenham,  75  yds  (3).     Time,  12m.  36s. 

14th  July. — Accrington  (Enfield  CC  Sports). — One 
Mile  Handicap:  H.  Partington,  West  Manchester,  140 
yds  (1);  J.  T.  Ward,  West  Manchester,  20  (2);  J.  S 
Wardleworth,  Accrington,  220  (3).  Time,  3m.  23g?. 
Two  Miles  Handicap  :  J.  T.  Ward,  50  yds  (1);  H.Lons- 
dale, Accrington,  370  (2) ;  H.  Partington,  W.  Manchester 
(3).     Time,  7m.  22s. 

14th  July.  —Dundee  (East  of  Scotland  Meet  Races). — 
One  Mile  Tricijcle  Scratch  Race  :  M.  Sinclair,  Caledonian 
Tri.  Club,  "  Coventry  Rotary"  (1)  ;  J.  Forrest,  Greenock 
Amateur  B.C.,  "Imperial"  (2);  Chas.  S.  Patterson, 
Edin.  University,  "  Royal  Mail"  (3).     Time,  4m.  10s. 

14th  July. — Crystal  Palace  (N.C.U.  Championships). 
—One  Mile  Bicycle  Championship  :  H.  W.  Gaskell  (1) ;  A. 
Thompson,  Sutton  (2) ;  F.  Sutton  (fell)  (01.  Time, 
2m.  55iSs.  Ten  Miles  Tricycle  Championship  :  C.  E.  Liles, 
L  A.C  (1) ;  M.  J.  Lowndes  (2)  ;  G.  Smith,  Merry  Rovers 
(3).     Time,  33m.  45s. 
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14th  July. —  Halifax  C.  <fc  FooTB.\iL  Club  Races. — ■ 
One  Mile  Handicap:  J.  W.   Greenwood,  Leeds,  scratch 

(1)  ;  F.  Morris,  Leeds  Cresceut.  145  yds  (2)  ;  G.  H. 
Greenwood,  Halifax,  50  (3).  Time,  3m.  284s.  Three 
MIlea  Handicap  :  J.  W.  Gre;uwood,  Leeds,  scratch  (1)  ; 
C.  H.  Whiteby,  Leeds,  280  yds  (2) ;  G.  Leyborue,  Liver- 
pool, 350  (3).     Time,  llm.  52j. 

IGtu  July. — Wolveuhajipton  (Molineiix  Grounds). — 
Five  Miles  Handicap :  C.  Wheelwright,  Birchfleld  Har- 
riers, 425  yds  (1);  T.  Whitehouse,  Birchfield  Harriers, 
75  (2)  ;  F.  C.  E.  Stoker,  110  (3).     Time,  15m.  3.5s. 

17th  and  18th  July. — Tvnemouth  Football  Club 
Kaces. — Two  Miles  Haniicap  :  J.  S.  Vardy,  North  Shields, 
220  yds  (1)  ;  G.  Maughan,  Elswick,  70  (2)  ;  A.  O. 
Challoner,  Elswick,  60  (3).  Time,  7m.  4|s.  One  Mile 
Handicap  :  W.  Armistead,  Stockton  Amateur,  150  yds 
(1);  G.  H.  lUstoD,  Royal  Mail,  scratch  (2);  R.  H. 
English,  North  Shields,  60  yds  (3).  Time,  3m.  16s. 
One  Mile  Tricycle  Handicap  :  W.  B.  Kirsop,  Newcastle 
B.C.,  30  yds  (1)  ;  G.  M.  Young,  Middlesborough,  scratch 

(2)  ;  J.  Todd,  Newcastle  T.C.,  190  yds  (3).  Time, 
4m.  32s. 

18th  July. — Lenham. — One  Mile  Handicap  :  J.  E. 
Gurney,  Loose,  80  yds  (I)  ;  ^Y.  Read,  Lynstead,  45  (2)  ; 
H.  Homewood,  Milstead,  95  (3).     No  time  taken. 

19rH  July. — Crystal  Palace  (Ciichton  lavitatiou 
Race).— FoMr  Miles  Scratch  Race  :  H.  W.  Gaskell  (1)  ; 
C.  E.  Liles,  L.A.C.  (2)  ;  F.  E.  S.  Perry,  Crichton  (3). 
Time,  11m.  34|s. 

19th  July.  —  Brighton.  —  Brighton  Amalgamated 
Clubs'  Races  (Hove  Grounds). — One  Mile  Handicap  : 
F.  B.  RobinsDu,  Brighton  Excelsior,  scratch  (I)  ;  A.  E. 
Saunders,  Brighton,  25  yds  (2)  ;  H.  W.  Hales,  Brighton 
Excelsior  (3). 

21st  July. — Manchester  (Kersal  C.C.). — One  Mile 
Handicap  :  A.  Roylance,  North  Manchester,  40  yds  (1)  ; 
J.  W.  Morley,  Manchester  Southern,  scratch  (2)  ;  J. 
Archer,  North  Manchester,  50  yds  (3).  Time,  3ui.  41s. 
One  Mile  Tricycle  Handicap  :  E.  H.  Roylmoe,  North 
Manchester,  175  yds  (1) ;  E.  Kenyon,  175  (2)  ;  H.  Smith, 
100  (3).     Time,  4m.  51s. 

21st  July. — Gateshead-on-Tyne  (North  Durham  C.C. 
Sports).— r/u-ec  Miles  Scratch  Race  :  G.  H.  lUstou,  Royal 
Mail  (1)  ;  T.  D.  Oliver,  Jesmond  Amateur  (2)  ;  A.  Mar- 
shall, Whitehall  Amateur  (3).  Time,  9m.  36Ss.  One 
Mile  Handicap  :  G.  H.  Illston,  Royal  Mail,  scratch  (1) ; 
W.  Armistead,  Stockton  Amateur,  135  yds  (2)  ;  R.  Mil- 
thorpe,  Elswick,  30  (3).     Time,  3m.  C*8. 

21sT  July. — Win])Sor  (Alexandra  C.C.  Athletic  Meet- 
ing).—T/i-o  Miles  Handicap  :  F.  E.  S.  Perry,  Crichton,  70 
yds  (1);  Harold  Smith,  London,  80  (2);  H.  W.  Gaskell, 
Ranelagh  Harriers,  scratch  (3).  Time,  8m.  3()s.  One 
Mile  Tricycle  Handicap  :  G.  Smith,  Merry  Rovers,  70 
yds  (1);  C.  E.  Liles,  L.A.C,  scratch  (2)  ;  H.  C.  Sharp, 
Ealing  A  Acton  T.C.,  160  yds  (3).     Time,  4m.  Is. 

21sT  July. — Stamford  Bridge  (La  Crosse  Sports).— Owe 
.17(7,'  Handicap  :  H.  L.  Paterson,  Clissold,  110  yds  (1)  ;  O. 
Thorn,  Loudon,  scratch  (2)  ;  H.  A.  Wesson  (3).  Time, 
2m.  56^s. 

21sT  July.— Crystal  Pal.\ce  (N.C.U.  50  Miles  Cham- 


pionship).— H.  F.  Wilson,  Surrey  (1)  ;  —  Fry,  Clifton 
B.C  (2)  ;  H.  R.  Reynolds,  Oxford  University  (3).  Time, 
2h.  46m.  263s. 

21sT  July. — Chorley  (Lancashirs)  C.  &  F.  Club  R.^ces. 
One  Mile  Handicap  :  A.  Brown,  Prestoa,  115  yds  (1) ;  F. 
Ashton,  Rochdale,  120  (2)  ;  R.  Cookson,  Preston,  150  (3). 
Time,  4m.  143.  Two  Miles  Handicap :  F.  Ashton,  Roch- 
dale, 220  yds  (1)  ;  A.  Brown,  Preston,  200  (2)  ;  J.  C. 
Berger,  Bolton,  220  (3).     Time,  f  m.  27s. 

21sT  July. — Beckton  (Beckton  and  Criterion  B.C's. 
Races).— 0;w  Mile  Handicap:  E.  S.  Flinn,  Orsett,  100 
yds  (1) ;  E.  Miles,  Sun,  95  (2)  ;  J.  A.  Turnbull,  15  (3). 
Time,  3m.  3is. 

2GTn  JnLY.--GRANTH.A3i  B.  &  T.C.  Races.— 0»«  Mile 
Handicap  :  H.  Laxton,  Spalding  (1) ;  F.  W.  Scarborough, 
Grantham  (2);  G.  Cotterell,  Grantham,  scratch  (3).  No 
time  taksn.  One  Mile  Trici/c'e  Handicvp :  G.  A.  Beales, 
Spalding,  scratch  (1) ;  E.  Dolby,  Grantham  B.  &  T.C, 
75  yds  (2)  ;  W.  G.  S.  Tyacke,  Grantham  B.  &  T.C,  130 
(3).     No  time  taken. 

23rd  July. — Yeovil  Athletic  Sports. — One  Mile  Han- 
dicap :  G.  E.  Emlitt,  Cardiff  B.C.,  60  yds  (1) ;  W.  Suook, 
Winchester,  60  (2) ;  C  Snook,  Southampton,  90  (3). 
Time,  4m.  101s.  Three  Miles  Handicap  :  Walter  Snook, 
150  yds  (1) ;  C  Snook,  225  (2)  ;  C  King,  scratch  (3). 
Time,  12m.  50s. 

23rd  July. — TeiVkesbuky. — One  Mile  Tricycle  Handi- 
cap :  J.  H.  Ball,  Coventry,  scratch  (1) ;  S.  G.  Smith, 
Eckington,  30  yds  (2)  ;  G.  E.  HaywarJ,  Tewkesbury,  75 
(3).  Time,  4m.  57^s.  Two  Miles  Handicap  :  S.  G. 
Smith,  Eckington,  scratch  (1)  ;  A.  E.  Hinett,  Ecking- 
ton, 60  yds  (2)  ;  J.  H.  Hall,  Ross,  25  (3).  Time,  8m.  56l3. 
25th  July. — E.\stbourne  B.C.  R.4.CES  (Devonshire 
Park).— O/ie  Mile  Bicycle  Handicap:  F.  E.  S.  Perry, 
Crichton,  10  yds  (1);  H.  G.  Clark,  Eastbourne,  80  (2)  ; 
W.  Travers,  Clapham  Park,  90  (3).  Time,  2m.  53Js. 
Tliree  Miles  Bicycle  Handicap  :  F.  E.  S.  Perry,  Crichton, 
90  yds  (1)  ;  H.  G.  Clark,  Eastbourne,  220  (2) ;  H.  H. 
Stinton,  Hammersmith,  130  (3).  Time,  9m.  15|s.  Half- 
Mile  Scratch  Race  :  F.  E.  S.  Perry,  Crichton  (1)  ;  F.  B. 
Robinson,  Brighton  Excelsior  (2) ;  O.  Thorn,  London 
(3).  Time,  Im.  23|s.  One  Mile  Sociable  Race  :  P.  T. 
Letchford,  Finchley,  and  G.  Smith,  Merry  Rovers, 
scratch,  "  Meteor"  (1) ;  F.  B.  Sutton  and  C  H.  Gorringe, 
"  Premier,"  80  yds  (2)  ;  H.  Willett  and  J.  Thomas, 
"  Meteor,  "  30  (3).  Time,  3m.  56s.  One  Mile  Tricycle 
Scratch  Race  :  G.  Smith,  Merry  Rovers  (1) ;  H.  R.  Cor- 
sellis,  Wandsworth  (2)  ;  P.  T.  Letchford,  Fiuchley  (3). 
Time,  3m.  27fs. 

25th  July. — Salisbury  Athletic  Sports. — C  King, 
Salisbury,  scratch  (1)  ;  W.  King,  D.^nhead,  450  yds  (2) ; 
E.  King,  Shaftesbury,  425  (3).     Time,  16m.  523. 

25th  July. — Edinburgh  .and  Moffat  Ro.ad. — Fifty  Miles 
Amateur  Tricycle  Chamjjion.^ihip  of  Scotland  :  M.  Sinclair, 
Caledonian  Tri.  Club,  "  Coventry  Rotary  "  (1)  ;  J.  H.  A. 
Laiug,  Edinburgh  University  (2)  ;  D.  H.  Huie,  Edin- 
burgh University  (3).     Winner's  time,  4h.  45m.  35s. 

26th  July. — Faveusham. — Tempkuaxce  Fete  and  Gala. 
— One  Mite  Handicap:  J.  E.  Gurney,  Loose,  60  yds  (1) ; 
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F.  Keuuard,  Lynsted  C.C,  scratch  (2)  ;  U.  Homewood, 
Milstead,  90  (3).     No  time  taken. 

26th  July.  —  Bury  St.  Edmunds  B.C.  —  One  Mile 
Handicap  :  H.  C.  Cooke,  Norwich  A.C.,  85  yds  (1)  ;  F. 
Prentice,  Ipswich,  scratch  (2)  ;  —  Garrod,  Ipswich  (3). 
Time,  3ra.  Us.  Five  Mile^^  Handicap  :  F.  Prentice, 
Ipswich,  scratch  (1)  ;  H.  C.  Cooke,  Norwich,  185  yds  (2)  ; 
—  Garrod,  Ipswich  (3).     Time,  litm.  32is. 

2Gth  July. — Cryst.\l  Pal.\ce  (Cha'lenge  Cup).— J5 
Miles  Scratch  Race  :  C.  E.  Liles,  L.A.C.  (1)  ;  F.  L. 
Adam,  London  (2)  ;  W.  Brown,  Biixtcn  Eamb'ers  (3). 
Time,  i5m.  47;^8. 

28th  July.— Wakefield  Trinity  FooTiLiLL  Club  R.\ces. 
—Une  Mile  Handicap  :  F.  Morris,  LeeJs  (1)  ;  R.  Wild- 
man,  Leeds,  40  yds  (2)  ;  J.  Johnson,  Manchester,  60  (3). 
Time,  3m.  28fs.  Tu-o  Mitea  Handicap  :  C.  H.  Whiteley, 
Leeds,  230  yds  (1)  ;  A.  Kirk,  Leeds,  310  (2)  ;  J.  H. 
Moorfoot,  Leeds,  290  (3).     Time,  7m.  ICs. 

28th  July. — Middleshro'-on-Tees  (Middlesbro'  F.C. 
Sports). — Tuo  Miles  Handicap  :  W.  Armistead,  Stockton 
Amateurs,  100  yds  (li;  J.  W.  Robinson,  Tees,  300  (2)  ; 

G.  M.    Young,   Middlesbro'    C.C,    100    (3).       No   time 
taken. 

28th  July. — Wioan  C.C.  Sports.— One  Mile  Handicap  : 
J.  T.  Ward,  West  Manchester,  20  yds  (1) ;  S.  Sellers, 
Preston,  100  (2) ;  J.  A.  McKay,  West  Manchester, 70  (3). 
Time,  3m.  19s.  Two  3Iile.s  Handicap  :  J.  T.  Ward,  West 
Manchester,  40  yds  (1)  ;  A.  H.  Roylance,  North  Man- 
chester, 240  (2)  ;  J.  C.  Berger,  Bolton,  250  (3).  Time, 
6m.  42s. 

28th  July.- Bristol  (Zoological  Gardens). — One  Mile 
Handicap  :  A.  Gibson,  Bristol  C.C,  80  yds  (1) ;  A.  Mil- 
lard, Swansea,  140  (2)  ;  E.  H.  Merrick,  Bristol  B.C.,  100 
(3).  Time,  2m.  55^3. — Two  Miles  Tricycle  Handicap  :  H. 
Sturmey,  Coventry,  30  yds,  "  Coventry  Rotary  "  (1) ; 
V.  E.  Brukewich,  Cardiff,  250  (2) ;  F.  F.  Parratt,  Exeter, 
100  (3).  Time,  7m.  33js. — Three  Miles  Handicap:  A. 
Gibson,  Bristol  C.C,  220  yds  (1) ;  J.  Spring,  230  (2) ;  E. 
H.  Merrick,  280  (3).  Time,  9m.  2i^s.— Five  Milrs 
Handicap  :  A.  Millard,  Swansea,  550  yds  (1)  ;  A.  Gibson, 
340  (2)  ;  J.  Spring,  360  (3).     No  time  taken. 

28th  July.  —  Catford  Bridge  (Blackheath  Har- 
riers' Sports).-^0«e  Mile  Handicap  :  F.  E.  S.  Perry, 
Crichton,  10  yds  (1)  ;  W.  Brown,  Brixton  Ramblers,  50 
(2)  ;  A.  Thompson,  Suttou,  10  (3).     Time,  2m.  59§s. 

31sT  July. — Newcastle  T.C.  Races  (Eslington  Park 
Grounds,  Gateshead). — Two  Mil  s  Invitation  Race  :  D. 
M.  M.  Dawson,  C.T.C,  450  yds  (1);  D.  L.  Fisher, 
Elswick  Amateur,  500  (2) ;  G.  M.  Young,  Middles- 
borough  C.C,  scratch  (3).     Time,  7m.  20s. 

1st  August.  -Gateshe.U)  Amateur  B.C.  Races  (North 
Darham  C.C.  Ground). — One  Mile  Handicap  :  W.  R. 
Hilton,  unattached,  210  yds  (I) ;  J.  R.  Siddle,  Elswick, 
90  (2)  ;  E.  Nairn,  Wallsend  Amateur,  175  (3).  Time, 
2m.  55s.  Two  Miles  Handicap  :  R.  TurnbuU,  Lumley 
Amateur,  380  yds  (1) ;  J.  Dallas,  North  Shields  Amateur, 
380  (2) ;  W.  Armistead,  Stockton  Amateur,  220  (3). 
Time,  6m.  Ba.  Half  Mile  Handicap  :  G.  H.  lllston,  Bir- 
mingham, scratch  (1) ;  R.  Milthorpe,  Elswick,  25  yds 
(2);  W.  Dodds,  North  Shields,  80  (3).     Time,  Im.  27^'s. 


2np  August. — Canterbury  Cyclb  Ci.ub  Sports. — One 
Mile  Tricycle  Handicap :  G.  Smith,  Merry  Rovers, 
scratch  (1) ;  J.  Smith,  Tunbridge,  175  yds  (2)  ;  M.  A. 
Stevens,  Maidstone,  200  (3).  Time,  3m.  35s.  Two 
Miles  Handicap:  J.  W.Clark,  Maidstone,  410  yds  (1); 
F.  Kennard,  Lynstead,  280  (2) ;  W.  H.  Homewood, 
Maidstone,  440  (3).     Time,  7m.  55s. 

2nd  August. — Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.  B.C.  'RxcES.—One 
Mile  Handicap  :  —  Turner,  Y.M.C.A.,  175  yds  (1) ;  — 
Gray,  unattached,  175  (2)  ;  A.  J.  Kuowles,  Y.M.C.A.,  75 
(3).     Time,  2m.  50fs. 

2sD  August. — Taunton  (N.C.U.  25  Miles  Amateur 
Championship).— C  E.  Liles,  L.A.C.  (1);  F.  Sutton, 
Ed,<jbaston  Harriers  (2);  H.  West,  Bristol  (3).  Time, 
Ih.  22m.  42fs.  One  Mile  Handle  q):  F.  W.  Brock, 
Bristol,  20  yds  (1) ;  A.  H.  Robinson,  10  (2)  ;  C  King,  10 
(3).     Time,  2m.  51gs. 

2nd  Auou.st. — Stamford  Bridge  (Hammersmith  B.C.). 
— One  Mile  Handicap:  A.  R.  Macbeth,  Clapham  Park, 
SO  yds  (1);  0.  Thorn,  London,  40  (2);  H.  H.  Stinton, 
Hammersmith,  40  (3).     Time,  2m.  48|s. 

4th  August. — Exeter  (Polsloe  Park  Grou  ids). — Om 
Mile  Handicap:  F.  J.  Best,  Bridgewater  B.C.,  10  yds  (1). 
No  time  taken.  Three  Miles  Handicap  :  A.  H.  Robinson, 
scratch  (1)  ;  G.  B.  Batten,  Edinburgh  U.B.C,  scratch 
(2)  ;  E.  W.  Brock,  Bristol  B.C.,  25  yds  (3).  One  Mile 
Novices'  Handicap  :  F.  W.  Jones,  junr.,  50  yds  (1)  ;  L. 
Birch,  130  (2).  Onu  Mile  Iricycle  Handicap :  F.  F. 
Parratt,  Exeter,  100  yds  (1);  W.  H.  Casley,  scratch  (2). 
Time,  3m.  2958.  Three  Miles  Tricycle  Handicap  :  F.  F. 
Parratt,  Exeter,  300  yds  (I) ;  W.  H.  Casley,  scratch  (2). 
Time,  12m.  423. 

4th  August. — Birmingham  (Aston  Cricket  and  Football 
Club  Races).— One  Mile  Handicap  :  R.  J.  Priddy,  80  yds 
(1);  S.  H.  Brown,  Birchfield  Harriers,  115  (2) ;  A.  Hood, 
Speedwell  B.C.,  75  (3).  Time,  2m.  478.  Three  Miles 
Bicycle  Scratch  Invitation  Race:  F.  Sutton  (1);  R. 
Chambers,  Speedwell  B.C.  (2)  ;  A.  Hood,  Speedwell  B.C. 
75  yds  (3).     Time,  9m.  42|s. 

4th  August. — Stamford  Bridge  (Railway  Clearing 
House  Sports). — One  Mile  Handicap  :  O.  Thorn,  Loudon, 
50  yds  (1)  ;  J.  D.  Butler,  60  (2)  ,  A.  M.  Polton,  Crichton, 
110(3).  Time,  2m.  41fs.  Four  Mites  Scratch  Race:  C 
E.  Liles,  L.A.C.  (1);  O,  Thorn,  London  (2);  J.  Dixon 
Butler,  London  (3).     Time,  12m.  16fs. 

6th  August. —  Gravesend. —  One  Mile  Handicap  :  J.  W. 
Olive,  Lion  B.C.,  180  yds  (1) ;  Rutson,  Tredegar  B.C.,  85 
(2)  ;  Burrows,  Erith  F.C,  80  (3).  Five  Miles  Handicap  : 
Buckingham,  Brixton  Ramblers,  190  yds  (1)  ;  Tacagui, 
Canonbury  B.C.,  scratch  (2)  ;  Eutson,  Tredegar  B.C., 
330  (3).     No  times  taken. 

6th  August.  —  Coventry  (Philanthropic  Institution 
Fete). — One  Mile  Handicap:  W.  J.  Podbury,  Coventry, 
130  yds  (1);  John  Gascoigne,  Coventry,  140  (2);  S.  H. 
Brown,  Coventry,  100  (3).  Time,  2m.  45^8.  Three  Miles 
Handicap  :  W.  Brown,  Brixton  Ramblers,  135  yds  (1) ; 
A.  Smith,  Northampton,  190  (2);  J.  Stephens,  Birchfield 
Harriers,  250  (3).  Time,  8in.  54s.  Two  M'lcs  Handicap  : 
J.  Gascoigne,  215  yds  (1)  ;  M.  J.  Lowndes,  Coventry, 
scratch  (2);  T.  D.  Smith,  Coventry,  300  (3). 
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6Tff  August. — Hakrogate  (North  of  Eugland  Cyclists' 
Meet). — One  Mile  Handicap:  E.  J.  Wilkinsou,  Newcastle, 
25  yds  (1)  ;  J.  W.  Slee,  Harrogate,  120  (2)  ;  J.  Scholes, 
Leeds  H.C.C.,  160  (3).  Time,  3m.  1^.  One  M,le  Tricycle 
Handicap  :  H.  Sturmey,  C.ventry,  90  yds  (1)  ;  T.  M. 
Dawson,  Newcastle,  160  (2)  j  J.  Hay,  junr.,  Edinburgh, 
60  (3).  Fire  Miles  Scratch  Rice :  J.  W.  Greenwood, 
Leeds  Crescent  (1);  E.  J.  Wilkinson,  Newcastle  (2);  J. 
H.  Craven,  Wakefield  (3).     Time,  19m.  24s. 

6th  August. — Sudbury. — One  Mile  Open  Bicycle  Race  : 
T.  Moore,  Sutton,  75  yds  (1)  ;  A.  J.  Sutherland,  LA.C, 
70(2);  K.  B.  Smith,  Brixton,  63  (3).  Time,  4m.  21s. 
Two  Miles  Open  Bicycle  Race  :  R.  B.  Smith,  170  yds  (1) ; 
C.  Gouce,  Little  Langton,  150  (2) ;  A.  J.  Sutherland,  150 
(3).     No  time  taken. 

6th  August. — Biggleswade  Sports. — One  Mile  Handi- 
cap :  D.  Albone,  Biggleswade,  scratch  (1) ;  E.  Albone, 
Biggleswade,  30  yds  (2)  :  Kelham,  Stanley,  20  (3).  Time, 
3m.  30|s.  One  Mile  Open  Tricycle  Handicap  :  C.  E.  Liles, 
scratch  (1) ;  Goodman,  Peterborough,  140  yds  (2) ; 
Miller,  Biggleswide,  300  (3).  Time,  4m.  7s.  One  Mile 
Mounting  and  IMfinounting  :  Cawse,  350  yds  (1)  ;  Hutton, 
65  (2). 

6th  August. — Horsham  Athletic  Svokis,.— Three  Miles 
Bicycle  Handicap:  H.  Bamber,  550  yds  (1);  Hubert 
Bamber,  500  (2)  ;  H.  Richards,  300  (3).     Time,  12m.  lo^s. 

6th  August. — Bl-Acklei. — One  Mile  Bicycle  Handicap: 
J.  Ashworth,  Sale,  70  yds  (1) ;  F.  Wood,  Hulme,  165  (2). 

6th  August. — Brighton  Bictcle  Club  Races  (County 
Cricket  Ground,  Hove). — One  Mile  Open  :  F.  B.  Robin- 
son, Brighton  Excelsior,  25  yds  (1)  ;  H.  W.  Hales,  Brigh- 
ton Excelsior,  60  (2) ;  J.  Christmas,  Brighton  Rovers, 
130     (3). — One  Mile    Handicap  {Juniors)  :  M.   V.   Cassal, 


Berretta  C.C,  scratch  (1);  W.  A.  Batchelor,  60  yds  (2)  ; 
J.  Rutsell,  75  (3).- One  Mile  Tricycle  Handicap:  H.  C. 
Sharp,  Ealing  and  Acton  T.C.,  100  yds  (1) ;  F.  Nicholson, 
B.  Rovers  B.C.,  30  (2);  H.  W.  Saundtrs,  Queen's  C-C, 
50  (3). — Championship  of  S«s«rj-  (Three  Miles):  F.  B. 
Robinson,  Brighton  Excelsior  (1);  H.  W.  Hales,  Brigh- 
ton Excelsior  (2) ;  A.  E.  Saunders,  Brighton  B.C.  (3). 
Time,  9m.  43*s. 

6th  August. — Diss  Athletic  Sports. — Tiro  Miles  Handi- 
cap :  F.  J.  Hayes  (1) ;  H.  A.  Lacy  ^2).     No  time  taken. 

6th  August. — Spaldisg  Annual  Athletic  Sports. — 
One  Mil'-  Handicap  {District) :  H.  Laxon,  Spalding,  85  yds 
1);  G.  A.  Beales,  Spalding,  80  (2) ;  Love,  Eye,  tcratch  (3). 
Time,  3m.  ■idU.—  Tiro  Miles  Handicap:  J.  Walker,  Hol- 
beach,  300  j  ds  (1)  ;  T.  Diggle,  Weston,  300  (2) ;  G.  A. 
Beales,  Spalding,  250  (3). 

6th  August. — Brentwood  (Essex  County  Grounds) ; 
One  Mile  Tricycle  Handicap  :  J.  H.  A.  Rtay,  160  yds  (1) ; 
S.  S.  Smith,  scratch  (2). — Tiro  Miles  Handicap  :  A.  Hood, 
Wanderers,  scratch  (1) ;  A.  Painter,  80  yds  (2) ;  F.  J. 
Napthine,  60  (3).     Time,  6m.  31s. 

6th  August. — Lowestoft  Sports.— One  Mile  Handi- 
cap :  F.  Prentice,  Ipswich  B.C.,  scratch  (1) ;  C.  W. 
Baker,  Lowestoft  B.C.,  70  yds  (2).  Time,  4m.  los.— Two 
Miles  Handicap  :  F.  Prentice,  Ipswich  B.C.,  scratch  (1)  ; 
H.  T.  Stanforth,  Norwich  B.C.,  185  yds  (2),  Time,  9m.  45s. 

6th  August. — Ashbt-de  la-Zouch. —  One  Mile  Handi- 
cap :  A.  Hood,  Nechells  B.C.,  20  yds  (1)  ;  E.  Middleton, 
MelbDurne  B.C.  40  (2)  ;  W.  Ottewell,  Burton  90  (3). 
Time,  4m.  10s.  Two  miles  Handicap  :  A.  Hood,  Nechells 
B.C.,  30  yds  (1)  ;  Smith,  Derby  200  (2)  ;  E.  Middleton, 
Melbourne,  70  (3).     Time,  8m.  57*s. 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 
3,256.— C.  Mather,  Manchester.      Tricycles,  &c.      30th 

June,  1883. 
3,260 W.  T.  Eades,  Birmingham.     Tricycles  and  other 

velocipedes.     2nd  July,  1883. 
3,312.— J.  White  and  J.  Asbury,  Coventry;  and  F.  G. 

Francis,   Folkestone.     Construction   of   velocipedes 

and  their  saddles.     4th  July,  1883. 
3,330. — J.        Cornforth,       Birmingham.         Convertible 

sociable  tricycles.     5th  July,  1883. 
3,405. — J.    M.   M.   Viney,   Birmingham.       Tricycles   or 

other  like  velocipedes,  Ac.     10th  July,  1883. 
3,432.— F.  W.  Jones,  Exeter.     Velocipedes.     12th  July, 

1883. 
3,482.- W.  A.  Rudling  and  J.  F.  Coffin,  Southsea.    Con- 
struction of  bicycles,  alarms,  etc.     14th  July,  1883. 
3,515. — G.    Warwick,   Aston.       Bicycles,   tricycles,   &c. 

17th  July,  1883. 


3,534.— G.  de  M.  Soares,  London.  Velocipedes.  18th 
July,  1883. 

3,564. — J.  A.  Griffiths,  Liverpool.  Tricycles  and  other 
velocipedes,  &c.     20th  July,  1883. 

3,628.— M.  D.  Rucker  and  J.  Wintsrschladen,  Lon- 
don.    Construction  of  velocipedes.     2  ith  July,  1883. 

3,755.— J.  Webb  and  T.  Webb,  Coventry.  Tricycles. 
31st  July,  1883. 

3,778. — F.  N.  Bolton,  Birmingham.  Gongs  or  bells  for 
bicycles,  tricycles,  &j.     2ad  August,  1883. 

3,825. — H.  J.  Lawsou,  Coventry.  CoustnicLion  of  velo- 
cipedes.    4th  August,  1883. 

3,833.  —A.  C.  Henderson,  Loudon.  Bicycles,  Ac.  (Com. 
by  G.  Rothgiesser,  Bielfe'.d,  Prussia  )  7th  August, 
1883. 

3,872.— J.  McCoig,  London.  Tricycles.  9th  August, 
1883. 
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Patents  Sealed. 

The  following  Letters  Patent  passed  the  Great  Seal  on 
the  dates  named  :  — 

8th  May,  1883.-4,707.  G.  E.  Vaughan,  and  J.  Walton, 
West  Bromwich.  Stand  for  supporting  bicycles, 
tricycles  do.,  during  stationary  practice,  Ac.  3rd 
October,  1882. 

8th  May,  1883.-6,108.  R.  C.  Fletcher,  Tarleton.  Veloci- 
pedes.    21st  December,  1882. 

18th  May,  1883.-5,599.  H.  J.  Hissett,  Plymouth. 
Tricycles  and  like  vel  cipedes.  24th  November, 
1882. 

22nd  May,  1883.-5,853.  W.  R.  Pidgeon,  Putney.  Velo- 
cipedes.    8th  December,  1882. 

29th  May,  1883.-5,940.  W.  H.  Thacker  and  J.  T. 
Green,  Nottingham.  Tricycles,  &c.  13lh  Decem- 
ber, 1882. 

29th  May,  1883.— 574.  A.  Burdess,  Coventry.  Tricy- 
cles.    2nd  February,  1883. 

20th  May,  1883.-1,124.  A.  Burdess,  Coventry.  Mechan- 
ism for  controlling  the  steering  gear  and  applying 
brake  power  to  velocipedes.     2nd  March,  1883. 

8th  June,  1883.-5,882.  J.  R.  Trigwell,  London.  Veloci- 
pedes.    9th  December,  1882. 

12th  June,  1883.-6,063.  E.  Marshall,  Birmingham. 
Tricycles  and  other  velocipedes.     19th  Dec,  1882. 

26th  June,  1883.-6,217.  J.  Harrington,  Coventry.  Velo- 
cipedes, &c.     29th  Dec,  1882. 

26th  June,  1883.-1,352.  W.  Morgan,  Birmingham. 
Velocipedes,  &c.     13th  March,  1883. 

29th  June,  1883.-382.  J.  Watson  and  G.  Whalley, 
Keighley,  and  T.  Weatherill,  Leeds.  Vehicles  pro  - 
pelled  by  the  riders.     24th  January,  1883. 

3rd  July,  1883.-114.  J.  B.  Brooks,  Birmingham. 
Saddles  of  bicycles,  tricycles,  &c.  9th  January, 
1883. 

6th  July,  1883.-440.  W.  T.  Shaw,l|Surbiton,  and  W. 
Sydenham,  Loudon.  Velocipedes,  and  apparatus 
connected  therewith.     2Gth  January,  1883. 

17th  July,  1883.-2,546.  C.  E.  Hiester,  Harrisburg, 
U.S.A.  Hammocks,  in  combination  with  tricycles, 
&c.     22nd  May,  1883. 

31st  July,  1883.-725.  T.  E.  Bladou,  Birmingham. 
Lamps  for  bicycles  and  other  velocipedes.  9th  Feb- 
ruary, 1883. 

Notices  to  Proceed 

Have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on  the 
dates  named : — 

6th  July,  1883.— 1,129.— J.  D.  Ellson,  Coventry.  Velo- 
cipedes.    2nd  March,  1883. 

10th  July,  1883.-1,162.  J.  H.  Adams,  London.  Bicy- 
cles, &c.     5th  March,  1883. 

20th  July,  1883.-3,067.  W.  Jackson,  London.  Con- 
struction of  tricycles.     20th  June,  1883. 

3rd  August,  1883.-1,568.  J.  B.  Brooks,  Birmingham. 
Saddles  or  seats  for  bicycles,  tricycles,  Ac,  and 
back  rests  fur  the  same.     28th  March,  1883. 

7th  August,  1883.-1,746.  A.  L.  Bricknell,  London. 
Velocipedes.    6th  April,  1883. 


7th  August,  1883.-1,747.  A.  L.  Bricknell,  London. 
VelojipeJes.     6th  April,  1883. 

Patents 

On  which  the  Stamp  Duty  of  £50  has  been  paid. 

1,073. — E.  C.  F.  Otto,  London.   Constractiou  of  bicycles, 

Ac     23rd  April,  1880. 
2,164.— C.  R.  Garrard,  Uxbridge.  Velocipedes,  &c.     27th 

May,  1880. 
2,493.^J.  Lucas,    Birmingham.     Bicycle   lamp.      19lh 

Jane,  1880. 
2,786. — J.   Turner,  Coventry.     Cranks  for  velocipedes. 

7th  July,  1830. 
3,478. — N.   K.  Huaberg,    Stockholm.     Construction  and 
working  of  bicycles  and  other  velocipedes,  &c.     27th 
August,  1880. 

Patents  Void 
Through  the  uon-payrcent  of  the  £50  Stamp  Duty. 

1,607. — W.    Soper,    Reading.      Velocipedes,    &c.      13  th 

April,  1880. 
1,937. — W.  R.  Lake,  London.     Velocipedes.     (Com.  by 

F.  Fowler,  New  Haven,  U.S.A.     11th  May,  18H0. 
2,007. -J.  Hall,  Sheffield.     Bicycles.     15th  May,  1880. 
2,073. — J.   Dutton,   London.       Driving    mechanism    of 

bicycles,  tricycles,  &c.     21st  May,  1880. 
2,224 — H.   J.   Haddan,   London.     Velocipedes.      (Com. 

by  U.  S.  C.  Perkins,  Norwalk,  U.S.A.)     1st  June, 

1880. 
2,226.-^R.  Green,  Birmingham.    Bearings  for  bicycles, 

tricycles,  and  other  velocipedes.     1st  June,  1880. 
2,290.^ — L.  Hardaker,  Leeds.     Velocipedes.     7th  June, 

1880. 
2,591.— H.  J.  Lawson,  Coventry.     Construction  of  velo- 
cipedes, etc.     25th  June,  1880. 
2,650.^J.    Symes,   Dublin.      Construction  of    bicycles. 

29th  June,  1880. 
2,689.— G.  Liedman  and  C.  Beeger,  Berlin.   Velocipedes, 
Ac.     1st  July,  1880. 

Abridoments  of  Specific.%.tions. 
Published  during  the  month  of  April,  1883. 

3781. — C.  Crozat,  Paris.  Velocipedes.  9th  August, 
1882.  Price  2d.  The  seat  is  placed  under  the  axis 
of  rotation  of  the  driving  wheels.     (Pro.  pro.) 

3782.— J.  Beale,  Blackheath.  Bicycles.  9th  August, 
I8182.  Price  6d.  This  is  an  improvement  on  Paleat 
No.  332,  of  1878,  in  apx^lying  a  combination  of  levers 
and  rods  to  the  treadles. 

3979. — W.  S.  Lewis,  Wolverhampton.  Driving  me- 
chanism of  tricycles,  dc.  19th  August,  1S82.  Price 
6d.  This  consists  of  an  arrangement  that  will 
drive  both  wheels,  and  also  give  the  required 
differential  motion  when  rounding  curves. 

4157.— W.  J.  Lloyd,  Harborne.  Tricycles  and  other 
velocipedes.  31st  August,  1882.  Price  lOd.  A 
loose  chain  wheel,  on  the  inner  face  of  which  are 
depressions,  in  which  a  series  of  spring  bolts  on  the 
crank  shaft  can  engage,  is  mounted  on  each  end  of 
the  crank  shaft,  and  locks  the  shaft  and  the  chain 
wheel  when  the  vehicle  is  going  straight,  but  allows 
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tlie  wheel  to  revolve  at  any  required  speed  when 
going  round  a  curve.  The  steering  wheel  bearing 
blocks  are  carried  in  curved  slotted  plates.  The 
driving  chain  wheels  are  fitted  with  jointed  supple- 
mentary teeth  to  increase  their  diameter,  and  are 
governed  by  a  lever,  which  simultaneously  opens 
the  teeth  of  one  wheel  and  closes  the  other. 

Published  during  the  month  of  May,  188.S. 

4,00G. — J.  Stassen,  London.  Velocipedes.  21st  August, 
1882.  Price  Gd.  The  tricycle  is  driven  by  balance 
gear  mounted  centrally,  and  the  main  driving  shaft 
is  made  of  tubing,  one  part  telescoping  into  the 
other.  Through  the  spindle  of  one  of  the  wheels 
passes  a  screwed  rod,  which  takes  into  a  nut  on  one 
of  ten  sliding  tubes  of  the  main  shaft,  so  that  on 
turning  the  rod  the  vehicle  is  reduced  in  width. 
The  steering  rod  passes  centrally  to  the  front  steer- 
ing wheel  between  the  rider's  legs. 

4,200. — G.  S.  Kelsey,  Birmingham.  Handles  for  bicycles, 
&c.  4th  September,  1882.  Price  2d.  These  handles 
are  hollow,  and  made  of  woven  or  perforated  wire, 
or  metal  formed  into  the  required  shape. 

4,399. — J.  Buckland,  Taunton.  Apparatus  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  treadles  of  bicycles,  &c.  1.5th  Sept., 
1882.  Price  8d.  This  is  an  apparatus  that  can  easily 
be  applied  to  the  treadle  by  a  screw  bolt  and  nut,  or  a 
clip,  and  also  to  the  boot  of  the  rider,  so  that  power 
can  be  applied  during  the  upward  motion  of  the 
treadle.  It  consists  of  a  clip  to  hold  the  heel,  or  a 
plate,  which  can  be  secured  to  the  sole  by  screws  or 
leather  straps. 

4,4j7. — J.  Lucas,  Birmingham.  Connecting  lamps  to 
the  shafts  of  bicycles,  &c.  19th  September,  1882. 
Price  8d.  A  flanged  jointed  tubular  collar  is  flxtd 
on  the  shaft  of  the  velocipede,  and  a  light  tubular 
frame  is  placed  over  this  collar.  A  jointed  clip  or 
barrel  at  the  head  of  the  lamp  is  closed  upon  this 
tubular  frame,  within  which  the  collar  turns  on  the 
rotation  of  the  shaft.  Various  modifications  are 
shown  in  28  figures  in  the  drawings. 

4,414. — E.  Marshall,  Birmingham.  Tricycles,  d'c.  16th 
September,  1882.  Price  6d.  This  is  an  apparatus 
for  providing  differential  gear  for  driving  tricycles, 
and  consists  of  a  double-toothed  wheel  of  different 
diameters,  carried  on  a  lever  centred  on  the  crank 
shaft,  by  moving  which  lever  the  large  or  the  small 
wheel  can  be  geared  into  the  toothed  wheel  on  the 
pedal  shaft,  while  the  large  wheel  always  gears 
into  the  toothed  wheel  on  the  axle  of  the  driving 
wheels. 

4,470. — D.  Pidgeon,  Putney.  Tricycks  and  bicycks. 
20th  September,  1882.  Price  2d.  This  consists  in 
using  frictional  j)awls  to  secure  the  loose  pulleys  of 
the  driving  apparatus  on  the  shaft.  The  hubs  of 
the  wheels  are  made  in  two  parts,  into  which  the 
spokes  are  fixed  alternately,  and  the  two  parts  are 
united  together  by  the  axle  box,  which  is  fitted  with 
a  right  and  left  handed  screw  to  adjust  the  space. 


4,473. — C.  Clark,  Westmoreland,  Jamaica.  Bicycles 
and  tricycles,  &c.  20th  September,  1882.  Price  6d. 
This  tricycle  has  no  seat,  and  the  weight  of  the 
driver  is  utilised  through  two  lever  treadles,  on 
each  of  which  alternately  his  whole  weight  rests. 
The  motion  is  transmitted  by  a  cord  or  chain  at- 
tached to  the  treadles  and  passing  round  clutch 
pulleys  on  the  shaft  of  the  single  driving  wheel, 
springs  being  used  to  restore  these  clutch  pulleys 
back  to  the  position  required  for  another  revolution, 
when  the  weight  is  removed  from  tbeir  respective 
treadles.  The  steering  is  effected  by  two  small 
wheels. 

4,597.— T.  Warwick,  Aston.  Bicycles,  tricycles,  &c. 
27th  September,  1882.  Price  8d.  This  is  an  im- 
provement on  Patent  No.  4,317  of  1881,  in  making 
the  metallic  rims  of  the  wheels  from  a  strip  of 
sheet  sieel  into  tubing,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a 
trough  of  semi-circular  figure  for  the  tyre,  and  on 
the  other  side  a  semi-elliptical  figure,  and  the 
edges  of  the  strip  overlap,  and  are  brazed  or 
soldered  together  in  the  centre  of  the  latter 
figure,  so  that  the  spokes  pass  through  the  two 
parts  of  the  strip.  One  of  the  driving  wheels 
of  the  tricycle  is  fixed  on  the  shaft,  the  other  is 
loose  and  is  actuated  by  a  sliding  collar,  governed 
by  the  steering  handle,  so  that  when  the  vehicle  is 
going  in  a  straight  line  the  wheel  is  fixed  on  the 
shaft,  but  when  going  on  a  curve  the  wheel  is  free. 

4,614. — F.  K.  Baker,  Birmingham.  Clips  for  securing 
tyres  on  wheels  of  bicycles,  &c.  28th  September, 
1882.  Price  2d.  This  is  an  open  jointed  ring  of 
steel,  which  is  passed  over  the  felloe  from  the  inside, 
and  secures  the  tyre.     (Pro.  pro.) 

4,629. — A.  Gibbs,  Birmingham.  Tricycles  or  velocipedes. 
29th  September,  1882.  Price  Gd.  A  light  case  or 
covering  is  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  velocipede 
to  protect  the  rider  from  wet  or  dirt,  and  it  is  fitted 
with  a  couple  of  doors  iu  front. 

4,729. — E.  Brown,  Birmingham.  Tricycles,  bicycles,  &c. 
4th  October,  1882.  Price  8d.  The  cranked  pedal 
shaft  has  two  pairs  of  cranks  with  different 
throws,  so  that  the  rider  can  exert  a  different 
power  by  moving  his  feet  from  one  pair  to  the 
other.  The  seat  has  a  hack  attached,  which  can  be 
inclined  as  required,  and  is  supported  by  stay  rods 
capable  of  sliding  on  the  backbone. 

4,GG8.— S.  Miller,  London.  Velocipedes.  80th  Septem- 
ber, 1882.  Price  €d.  The  gearing  is  so  arranged 
that  when  the  pedals  are  driven  in  one  direction  a 
speed  gear  is  operated,  but  when  they  are  driven 
in  the  contrary  direction  a  power  gear  conies  into 
force.  The  gearing  is  enclosed  in  hollow  spheres 
connected  by  a  tube. 

Published  during  the  month  of  June,  1883. 

4,631. — r.  G.  Kiunaird,  London.  Cranks  for  bicycles, 
&-c.  29th  September,  1882.  Price  6d.  The  crank 
is  made  shorter  than  usual,  and  an  extending  pedal 
lever  is  fitted  to  it. 
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4,098.— H,  C.  Bull,  Brooklyn,  U.S.A..  Tricyclea.  3rd 
October,  1882.  Price  lOd.  This  relates  to  the 
arrangement  and  position  of  the  S3at ;  t J  differential 
driving  gear,  which  by  means  of  a  disconnesting 
clutch  can  be  arrange  1  for  power  or  speed  as  re- 
quired; to  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  a 
collapsible  frame  ;  and  to  the  brake  apparatus  as 
shown  in  20  figures  in  the  drawings. 

4,711. — W.  Briscall,  Liverpool.  Tricycles,  etc.  BrdjOc- 
tober,  1832.  Price  2d.  The  axle  of  the  two  rear 
small  wheels  is  hinged  t3  t!ie  backbone,  and  is  held 
rigid  by  two  arms  on  a  catch  on  the  backbone. 
(Pro.  pro.) 

4,741.— H.  Sutcliffe,  Halifax.  Bicycles  and  tricycles. 
.5th  October,  1S.S2.  Price  2d.  The  crank  arm  is 
C  shaped,  and  fitted  with  a  clip  and  anti-friction 
runners,  which  bear  against  spiral  springs  in  the 
crank  arm,  and  the  treadle  is  so  attached  to  the 
clip  that  the  pressure  of  the  foot  compresses  the 
springs  and  the  treadle  is  forced  nearer  the  ends  of 
the  crank.     (Pro.  pro.) 

4,725. — W.  R.  Like,  London.  Bicycle  seats  or  saddles. 
(Com.  by  J.  L.  Wilson,  Waltham,  U.S.A.)  4th 
October,  1882.  Price  2d.  A  semi-elliptical  spring 
is  secured  to  the  backbone,  on  its  two  ends  being 
links,  to  which  the  ends  of  a  similar  spring  inverted 
above  are  attached.  On  the  upper  inverted  spring 
is  the  saddle.     (Pro.  pro.) 

4,790. — G.  "W.  Quatremaine,  Stratford-on-Avon.  Veloci- 
pedes. 7th  October,  1882.  Price  8d.  The  treadles 
of  the  balance  gear  are  disconnected  from  each 
other,  and  each  operates  through  separate  clutches. 
The  connecting  clutch  is  fitted  with  wedges,  which, 
when  the  wheels  are  revolved  to  their  extreme 
limit  in  a  backward  direction,  shall  cause  the 
clutch  to  slide  away  and  become  disconnected  from 
the  driving  mechanism. 

4,828. — J.  T.  B.  Bennett,  Birmingham.  Propelling  tri- 
cycles, &i.  11th  October,  1882.  Price  2d.  The 
seat  can  be  oscillated  by  the  rider,  which  motion  is 
connected  to  cranks  by  rods,  and  propels  the  vehicle. 
(Pro.  pro.) 

4,837. — C.  Truman,  Birmingham.  Vehicles  propelled 
by  human  force.  11th  October,  1882.  Price  6d. 
These  are  driven  by  clutch  motions  instead  of  re- 
volving cranks.  The  steering  is  effected  by  a  steel 
band  on  two  drums,  one  of  which  is  on  the  head  of 
the  steering  wheel  and  the  other  on  the  steering 
handle  shaft.  The  brake  is  put  on  by  ths  handle, 
which  supports  the  rider.  The  power  and  speed 
can  be  varied  as  required,  and  a  double  driver  is 
provided. 
4,817. — J.  Eettie,  London.  Velocipedes.  12th  October, 
1882.  Price  6d.  A  bevel  wheel  is  secured  to  the 
framework,  through  which  the  crank  shaft  passes  : 
on  this  latter  is  a  cross  axle  carrying  two  bevel 
wheels  gearing  into  the  stationary  wheel,  and  with 
a  fourth  bevel  wheel.  The  chaiii  wheel  on  the 
crank  shaft  can  either  engage  this  fourth  bevel 
wheel  when  its  speed  is  double  that  of  the  crank 


shaft,  or  be  attached  to  the  shaft.  The  axle  of  the 
driving  wheel  carries  similar  gearing. 

4,859. — G.  W.  Von  Nawrocki,  Berlin.  Bicycles,  &c. 
(Com.  by  L.  Schmetzer,  Rothenburg.)  12th  October, 
1882.  Price  Cd.  The  spring  which  supports  the 
seat  is  adjusted  vertically,  and  the  seat  is  covered 
by  a  perforated  india-rubber  plate. 

4,866. — J.  D.  Hankey,  London.  Brake  for  tricycles,  &o. 
l?th  October,  1882.  Price  2d.  A  lever  actuates 
pins  working  in  slots  in  the  arm  of  the  brake,  which 
grasps  the  hub  of  the  wheel.     (Pio.  pro.) 

4,898.— J.  P.  Dalby,  Leeds.  Tricycles,  &c.  14th  Oc- 
tober, 1882.  I'rice  6d.  The  motion  required  is 
transmitted  to  the  steering  wheel  and  to  the  brake 
through  a  pinion  on  a  lever  working  in  a'rack.  The 
framework  is  so  hinged  together  that  the  wheels 
can  bd  moved  round  within  it,  and  the  length  of  the 
hand  levers  altered  as  desired. 

4,922.— R.  Adams,  Loadon.  Appliances  for  setting, 
tightening,  etc.,  the  spokes  of  velocipede  wheels. 
16th  October,  1882.  Price  6d.  The  spokes  screw  into 
nuts,  which  fit  into  holes  either  in  the  hub  or  felloe 
of  the  wheel.  In  this  case  the  spoke  has  a  rivet 
l^ad  on  the  other  end  and  is  screwed  into  the 
nut  to  obtain  the  tension,  or  nuts  may  be  use'd  on 
both  ends,  and  right  and  left-handed  threads  cut  on 
the  spoke. 

4,925.r— W.  Jeans,  Cbristohurch.  'Velocipedes.  16th 
October,  1882.  Price  2d.  The  wheels  are  driven 
by  clutches  which  can  partially  rotate  on  drums 
fixed  to  the  sheath  of  the  axle  of  one  of  the  wheels. 
(Pro.  pro.) 

4,960.— A.  H.  AUdridge,  Birmingham.  Tricycles.  18th 
October,  1882.  Price  2d.  The  side  frames  slide  on 
the  centre  bar,  which  carries  the  seat :  the  axles 
have  raised  collars  which  run  in  corresponding 
grooves  in  the  bearings.     (Pro.  pro.) 

4,923. — E.  H.  Hodgkiuson,  London.  Velocipedes.  16th 
October,  1882.  Price  8d.  This  is  an  improvement 
on  Patent  No.  1,256,  of  1880.  The  fork  of  the  front 
guiding  wheel  is  fixed  to  the  "front  bone,"  a  portion 
of  which  turns.  This  front  bone  is  connected  to  the 
large  driving  wheel  by  a  short  side  lever  and  a  ball 
and  socket  joint. 

4,989. — J.  A.  Slater,  Birmingham.  Lamps  for  bicycles, 
tricycles,  and  other  velocipedes.  19th  October,  1882. 
Price  2d.  The  front  of  the  lamp  slides  in  guides  on 
the  sides  of  the  case,  and  is  secured  by  a  spring  catch. 
(Pro.  pro.) 

5,003. — A.  S.  Clerk,  and  F.  Dowling,  London.  Apparatus 
for  producing  audible  signals  on  bicycles,  &c.  20th 
October,  1882.  Price  2d.  This  consists  of  a  pump, 
which,  when  set  in  action,  forces  air  through  a 
whistle,  &c.     (Pro.  pro.) 

5,031. — E.  A.  Brydges,  Berlin.  Velocipedes.  (Com.  by 
J.  Ring,  Vienna)  23rd  October,  18S2.  Price  2d. 
Tlie  motion  of  tlie  vehicle  is  obtained  by  two  reci- 
procating racks  with  corresponding  pinions.  (Pro. 
pro.) 
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5,073.— E.  R.  Settle,  Coventry.  Velocipedes.  24th 
October,  1882.  Piice  2d.  A  central  steering  rod 
carries  a  pinion  which  gears  into  two  racks  on  the 
rods  governing  the  two  small  wheels  of  a  tricycle. 
The  balls  of  the  crank  bearings  fit  into  a  recess 
between  two  collars  screwed  on  the  crank  shaft. 
(Pro.  pro.) 

5,103. — G.  H.  C.  Hughes,  Birmingham.  Velocipedes, 
*c.  2Gth  October,  1882.  Price  Cd.  A  lubricating 
box  is  attached  to  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  within 
which  is  a  passage  for  the  oil.  The  rims  of  the 
wheels  have  a  hollow  groove  to  protect  the  heads  of 
the  spokes,  and  the  india-rubber  tyre  fitting  this 
groove  has  transverse  ridges  or  depressions  to  pre- 
vent shifting. 

4,803.  —  W.  Britain,  London.  Gearing  for  bicycles, 
tricycles,  &c.  9th  October,  1882.  Price  6d.  A 
differential  speed  gearing  is  placed  in  the  hub  ot  the 
wheel,  which  is  mounted  on  a  sleeve  loose  on  the 
axle.  By  this  gearing  the  speed  can  be  a'tered  as 
desired. 

4,707. — G.  E.  Vaughan  and  J.  Walton,  "West  Bromwich. 
Stands  for  supporting  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  veloci- 
pedes during  stationary  practice,  &c.  3rd  October, 
1882.  Price  8d.  A  horizontal  base  carries  two 
rollers  on  which  the  wheel  rests,  and  two  rods  are 
supported  by  the  base  to  secure  the  head  of  the 
bicycle.  A  brake  is  applied  to  one  of  the  rollers, 
and  to  the  other  a  registering  apparatus  is  connected 
for  measuring  the  distance  which  might  have  been 
travelled. 

5,087.— R.  C.  Fletcher,  Tarleton.  Velocipedes.  25th 
October,  1882.  Price  2d.  This  consists  of  modifi- 
cations of  the  balance  gear  for  driving,  in  a  new 
method  of  ratchet  gear,  and  in  making  a  tube  with 
a  roughened  interior  leading  into  the  lamp  for 
igniting  a  match  when  it  is  thrust  through  to  light 
the  lamp.     (Pro.  pro.) 

5,135. — J.  B.  Brooks,  Birmingham.  Saddle  for  bicycles 
and  tricycles.  28th  October,  1882.  Price  2d. 
Below  the  leather  of  the  seat  is  an  air  bag,  which 
can  be  filled  to  render  the  seat  comfortable  and  easy. 
(Pro.  pro.) 

5,234.— G.  Singer,  Coventry,  and  W.  E.  Davies,  Aber- 
gavenny. Bicycles  and  tricycles.  2nd  November, 
1882.  Price  2d.  The  chain  wheels  are  made  of  an 
oval  shape,  the  larger  diameter  of  which  are  in  line 
with  the  throws  on  the  pedal  shaft.     (Pro.  pro.) 

5,307.— E.  E.  Phillips,  London.  Velccipsies,  dc.  7th 
November,  1882.  Price  8d.  The  pedal  is  fitted 
with  bell  crank  levers  to  grip  the  rider's  foot.  Nuts 
are  fitted  on  short  right  and  left-handed  screws  on 
the  axle  in  a  recess  in  the  hub  of  the  loose  driving 
wheel,  and  springs  put  a  slight  friction  on  these 
nuts,  so  that  when  the  axle  is  turned  either  way, 
one  nut  runs  out  and  binds  the  wheel  agaitst  the 
washer  r.nd  nut  on  the  end  of  the  axle,  and  causes 
it  to  revolve  therewith.  The  brake  is  applied  to 
both  the  tyres  and  the  drums  on  the  hubs  of  the 


wheels.  A  rubber  collar  is  insei  ted  in  the  Stanley 
head  to  reduce  vibration.  A  luggage  carrier  is 
formed  of  a  base  of  leather  furnished  with  straps. 
A  rigid  arm,  jointed  to  a  finger  lever  governed  by 
coiled  springs,  is  used  instead  of  the  elastic  arm  to 
carry  the  clapper  of  the  be'l  as  described  in  Patent 
No.  518,  of  1882. 

Published  during  the  month  of  July,  1883. 

5,350. — H.  Thresher,  London.  Driving  gear  for  veloci- 
pedes. 9th  November,  1882.  Piice  2d.  The  wheels 
are  mounted  loose  on  the  axle,  and  levers  engage 
the  hubs  of  the  wheels  gripped  by  notches  in 
discs  on  the  shaft.     (Pro.  pro.) 

5,364.— H.  S.  S.  Walkin,  Walthara  Abbey.  Tricycles 
and  other  velocipedes.  10th  November,  1882. 
Price  2d.  The  gearing  is  so  arranged  that  back 
pedalling  gives  increased  power.     (Pro.  pro.) 

5,369.— J.  Noad,  H.  Blackwell  and  H.  B.  Bunkell, 
London.  Velocipedes,  etc.  10th  November,  1882. 
Piice  2d.  Increased  power  is  obtained  on  the  pedals, 
but  the  manner  of  obtaining  it  is  not  clearly  des- 
cribed, and  no  drawings  are  filed. 

5,415. — F.  Weldon,  London.  Velocipedes.  13th  Novem 
her,  1882.  Price  2d.  Four  large  wheels  are  con- 
nected together  by  backbones  from  the  heads  of 
three  forks,  on  each  of  which  is  a  rider,  and  the 
steering  is  effected  by  the  two  front  wheels.  (Pro. 
pro.) 

5,427. — W.  J.  George,  Birmingham.  Tricycles,  Ac.  14th 
November,  1882.  Price  2d.  The  axle  of  the  driv- 
ing wheel  is  divided,  and  round  the  division  is  the 
chain  wheel,  which  clutches  each  part  as  required  by 
the  action  of  ratchet  wheels.     (Pro.  pro.) 

6,468. — W.  J.  Eraser,  London.  Wheels  of  velocipedes,  &c. 
17th  November,  1882.  Price  6d.  The  metal  tyre 
is  made  in  two  or  more  segments  or  paits,  connected 
together  by  set-screws,  by  which  they  can  be 
adjusted  and  the  required  tension  put  on  the  spokes. 

5,599.— H.  J.  Hissett,  Plymouth.  Tricycles,  &c.  24th 
November,  1882.  Price  6d.  The  shafts  on  which  the 
driving  wheels  are  mounted  are  united  by  a  balance 
gearing,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  hollow  tube  or 
sleeve  on  which  the  chain  wheels  are  mounted  loose- 
ly. These  are  of  different  diameters,  and  are  fixed 
to  the  sleeve  by  sliding  clutches  so  as  to  give  power 
or  speed  as  is  required.  The  sleeve  causes  the 
balance  gear  and  shaft  to  revolve,  thus  driving  both 
wheels. 

5,629.— J.  Ilix,  London.  Bicycles,  tricycles,  &c.  27th 
November,  1882.  Price  2d.  The  vehicles  are  driven 
by  levers  attached  to  the  cranks.  The  felloes  of  the 
wheels  are  made  of  a  single  strip  of  metal,  and  the 
spokes  are  passed  through  the  overlapping  parts 
thereof.  The  spokes  are  made  of  a  narrow  angular 
section,  instead  of  a  round  one.     (Pro.  pro.) 

5,722.  ^M.  D.  Eiicker  and  H.  S.  Jackson,  Loudon. 
Velocipedes.  1st  December,  1882.  Price  2d.  This 
applies  balance-gear  to  tricycles,  the  driving  wheels 
of  which  are  mounted  on   stud  axles.     (Pro.  pro  ) 
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The  above  Fastening  need  only  be  seen  by  Bicyclists  to  convince  theia  that  it  is  the  Safest,  Simplest  and  Strongest  ever  intio- 
dnced.  It  can  be  attached  in  a  moment  to  the  axle  with  only  one  hand  by  merely  depressing  a  vertical  bolt  which  securely  closes  the 
lower  half  of  the  cylinder  or  socket  piece,  and  renders  it  an  impossibility  for  the  lamp  to  become  detached  by  the  vibration  of  the  machine  • 

Prices,  Japanned,  No.  I,  lOj- ;  No.  2, 1019;  No.3, 1116  each.    Nickel-Elated,  No.  1, 1616;  No.  2, 1816;  No.  3,  HI-  each. 

AIho  IVoiselcss  HEAD  I^A^IPS  for  Bicycles  and  Tricycles.  Over  Twelve  Thousand  are  in  use.— Sold  by  all 
Bicycle  Makers  and  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  at  the  Manufactory, 


1'25    and    126,    L,OIVO    A4^RE,    LO]\DO]V. 


Established  1806. 


"DAS  YELOCIPED," 


NEW   AND    ONLY 


German  Cycling  l^aper, 

(ILLUSTRATED), 

-N^EDITED  BY  T.  H.  S.  WALKER,^^- 

18,  KRAUSENSTRASSE,  BERLIN,  W. 

(APPEARS  MONTHLY). 
Half-yearly  Subscription,  including  Postage,  2/6 ;  Single  Copy,  -/6. 


PUBLISHED    BY 


HARRY  ETHERINGTON, 

152,  FLEET  STREET. 

n£ttt/inn//i/t////nfeii//titt/ttttn/nit 

Advertisement  Charges: — Quarter  Page,  lo/-.      Hilf 
Page,  £i. 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  other  Bankers,  and  interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn  below  £25. 
No  commission  charged  for  keeping  accounts. 

The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at .  Three 
per  cent,  interest  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  its  customers,  free  of  charge, 
the  custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities 
and  Valuables ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Dividends  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRAl^CIS  RAVEJVSCKOFT,  manager. 

31st  March,  1880. 

The  Birkbeck  Building  Society's  Annual  Receipts 
exceed  Four  Millions. 

How    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE    FOR    TWO 
GUINEAS  PER  MONTH,  with  immediate  pos- 
session  and  no  Rent  to  pay.    Apply  at  the  Office 
of  the  Birkbeck  Building  Society. 

HOW    TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR 
FIVE    SHILLINGS    PER    MONTH,    with  im- 
mediate     possession,     either     for     Building    or 
Gardening  purposes.    Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birk- 
beck Freehold  Laud  Society. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,   Manager, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
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COPY    OF    LETTER 

RECEIVED  FROM  MESSRS.  BRUEL  FRERES,  GEMA, 


TO 


PREMIER  WORKS,  COVENTRY. 


Geneva,  20th  August,  1883. 

Dear  Sirs,-We  have  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  ^e  had  a  great  success  yesterday 
^ith  your  Machines  in  our  annual  Road  Race  (.r^  miles)  for  Club  Championship.  We  shall  send 
a  full  account  of  the  event  to    "  The  Cyclist;'  but  for  to-day  -we  give  you  only  the  result  of  a:- 

ist.     P.  Bruel,  5^in.  ''Royal  Premier;'  semi-racer  ...         8/^.54^". 

2,1,1    T.  Carrel,  Siin.  '' D.H.F.  Premier;'  roadster  9^'-     9'«- 

„    ,     ,,  ...         qh.  54'". 

^rd.    T.  Mottaz,  52in.  "  Rndge  

4f/K     T.  Maurer,  52t«.  -  D.H.F.  Premier"  (parallel  bearings) 10/,.  23m. 

5^//.    A.  Humbert,  52in.  ''D.H.F.  Premier"  (ball  bearings)      10//.  23m. 

Motto.,  .ho  .as  last  years   ^^-f^-  ---    ---^"'^  -   ^■^■^-   ^'"^  '^'^  ^'  ""'""^"  "^  ^"> 

ireviuus  performance. 

My  brother,  Paul,  has  then  beaten  our  record  for  X13  vrilcs  by  28  minutes.  He  .as  quite  as 
fresh  at  the  end  as  at  the  start.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  race  takes  place  on  the  road  round 
the  LaU,  and  that  there  are  more  than  25  small  to.ns  and  villages  to  pass  through,  many  berng 
paved  and  not  rideable.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very  good  thing  for  our  trade.  We  are  gorng  to 
make  some  noise  about  it  in  the  papers.     Trusting  you  shall  partake  our  contentment. 

We  remain,  dear  Sirs,  very  truly  yours, 

BRUEL    FRERES, 

E.  BRUEL. 


My  brother  is  aged  24,  weighs    64   kilos, 
Champion  !     I  did  not  race. 


and   does    not    look  at   all    as  a  strong   fellow  or  a 

E.  B. 
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ILiuSTRATED 


A  Eun  to  Blair-Athole 
The  American  Bicyclists  in  Canada 
A  Trip  to  the  Borders 
An  Unconventional  Tour  (Illustrated) 
A  Tour  by  Moscow  Bicyclists 
Bike  Against  Strike 
A  Lay  of  the  Seasons 
For  'U  hetl  or  Wc  e    A  Cycling  Eomance 
Notes  on  a  Tricycle  Tour  Through  France 
Found  Drowned.    Part  III.    . . 
Koad  Bides 
Warbles  of  a  Wobbler 
How  the  Wheel  World  Wag.=  . . 
Cycling  Celebrities— Mr.  T.  E. 
Club,  C.T.C.,  etc. 
Gravel  and  Cinders  .. 

Jottings  from  the  Emerald  Isle 
Amongst  the  Clubs 
Eacing  Eegister  for  1883 
Patent  Eecord 


Marriott,  Nottingham  Tricycle 


H.  ETHEEIKGTON,  152,  FLEET  fcTKEET. 

COVENTBY: 
ILIFFE  &  SON,  12,  SMITHFOED  SI  BEET  AND  VICAE  LANE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


L.  COBTIS,  Amateur  Champion,  won  the  25  and  50  Miles'  Amateur  Championship  Races 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  "^OLTJS"  Ball  Bearinsrs,  beating:  record  time. 


DOWN'S 
PATENT 


^OLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles, 

ABE 

Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proot,  require  but  Slight  Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

As  a  proof  of  their  vast  superiority,  all  the  principal  Amateur  and  Professional   Bicycle  Eaces  have  been 

won  by  the  use  of  tliese  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings. 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM   BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER     LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

SOIvE    PROPRIETOR    AND    MAKER. 

N.B. — Manufacturer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  same. 


Bown's  Patent  "^OLTJS"  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  be  by  far  the  best  as  regards  durability, 
easy  adjustment,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  requiring  less  lubrication  than  aU  others- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ipHE  gARRIER. 

(REGISTERED    TRADE    MARK.) 

A  Tricycle  which  has  been  designed  to  carry  parcels,  &c.,  of  any  weight 

up  to   i8o  lbs.  in  weight,  and  which  is  also  adapted  for  ordinary  road 

work,  w^ill  be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  October. 

OUR    NEW    TRICYCLE, 

JFl  JFRAVELLER 

(REGISTERED    TRADE    MARK.) 

Can  now  be  supplied  in   a  few  days   from  receipt  of  order. 

SINGER  &  Co., 

-^  COVENTRY.-^- 

LONDON  Show-rooms      17,  Holborn  Viaduct. 

LIVERPOOL  Show-rooms 65,  Bold  Street. 

LEEDS  Show-rooms  15,  Park  Row. 

NEWCASTLE  Show-rooms 13,  Grainger  Street  West. 

GLASGOW  Show-rooms 39,  Gordon  Street. 

»«•«•««••••«•*«•«««•••**««•*«***«*«<•♦«••*•••«*. 

ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUE     SENT     FREE     ON     APPLICATION. 

MACHINES    TAKEN    IN    EXCHANGE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  No.  1 "  Viaduct," 

44,  46,  48,  50  inch,  complete  for  £7  7s. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Stanley  or  Humber  head  and  neck  ;  handle  bar,  22  or  24 
inches  wide,  with  ebony  or  rosewood  handles  ;  best  Lowmoor 
iron  forks ;  large  flanged  hubs,  with  from  50  to  60  direct 
spokes  or  nuts  and  nipples  ;  case-hardened,  parallel  or  coned 
bearings ;  best  lap-welded  backbone  ;  spoon  brake  ;  U  or  V 
steel  rims  ;  rubber  or  rat-trap  pedals  ;  hogskin  saddle  ;  solid 
leather  pocket  ;  patent  wrench  ;  oil  can  and  bell.  Painted  in 
two  colours.     If  with  single  or  double  ball  bearings,  20/-  extra- 

Oil  IVicksteed'v  Patent  Double-purpose  Stand.     Reduced  Price  of  Stand,  4/6. 


For  the  superiority  of  our  Manufacture  vire  ^A/'ere  a^A^arded  the 
Prize  Medal,  Sydney  Exhibition,  1879,  also  Melbourne,  1881. 


TRICYCLES  FROM  TWELVE  GOINEAS. 

Ditto  for  Boys  &  Girls  from  3  Guineas. 

The  Original  and  Largest  Makers  in  the  World  of  all 

PARTS,  FITTINGS,  &  SUNDRIES, 

For  either  Riders  or  Makers. 
SEND    FOR    OUR    NEW   ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LIST. 

THOMAS^SliFI  SONS, 

Birmingham,  Coventry,  Leicester,  Bolton  &  Manchester. 
LONDON  BRANCH-61,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.G. 


ESTABLISHED  1848. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE   NEW  GEARINGS. 


f£ftfttfffgfffff0rfftf£MM£ffffffWM£ffff* 


For  Descriptions,  Comments  upon,  and  Illustrations  of  EIGHTEEN  VARIETIES  of  the 

NEW    SPEED    AND    POWER    GEARS, 

Including     BRITAIN'S    and     the     CRYPTO-DYNAMIC,    see 


-«TR16Y6L1STS'  +  INDISPENSABLE*- 

ANNUAL  AND  HANDBOOK, 

Demy  §vo.    350  Pas:es.    Nearly  350  Illiistrations.    PRBCE  TWO  SHIL.L,T]\OS,  Post-free, 

Of  all  Booksellers  aaid  Wlieel  Depots ;     or  of  the  Publishers, 

ILIFFE  &  SON,  COVENTRY. 

JS"  SPECIAL  AMERICAN  EDITION  NOA?/  ON  SALE  BY  THE  OVERMAN  V^^HEEL  CO., 
COURANT  BUILDINGS,  HARTFORD,  CONN.,  U.S.A. 

THE  *  CYCLISTS'  *TROUSER*  FASTENERS 

Enable  Bicyclists  and  Tricyclists  to  ride  in  Trousers  in  all  weathers  without  inconvenience.     Cannot 
rust ;  do  not  spoil  the  trousers  ;  can  be  put  on  in   a  second,  and  detached  as  quickly  ;  and  can  be 

carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

Directions  for  Use. — Place  the  hand  upon  the  ankle,  fold  the  trouser  over  in  one  fold,  and  fix 
the  Fastener  across  so  as  to  hold  it  in  position  ;  securing  one  end  first,  and  then  the  other. 

ONE    PENNY    EACH.      The  most  useful  Novelty  of  the  year. 

lohe  obtained  of  all  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom;  or  Wholesale  from  The  Cyclist  Office,  Coventry 

SAMPLE     PAIR,    POST     FREE,    THREE     STAITIPS. 

LONGMAN^S  MAGAZINE.  Price  6d. 

The  OCTOBER  NUMBER  Grn7ainranTrtTcTe**b7*Dr.  B.  W.    RICHARDSON, 

ENTITLED: 

CfmWM&smmfMUMGTmL  PWESWm 

LONDON  r  LONGMANS  &   CO. 
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LONDON  to  JOHN  O'GROAT'S. 

Copy  of  Telegram  received  from  A .  NIXON. 

Thurso,    near  John-o-Groat's,   Caithness,    September  21st,   1883  ;    to  the 
Sparkbrook  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  Much  Park  Street,  Coventry. 

"Reached  John-o'-Groat's  at  eleven.  Nine  days 
from  London.  Distance  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  "NATIONAL"  Tricycle  stood 
test  splendidly." 
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The  "Facile"  Safety  Bicycle 

(BEAI.E    &    STRAW'S    PATENT). 

On  the  Ifith  September,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams  rode  242i  miles  in  24 
hours  over  roads  by  no  means  invariably  good.  Surely  this  per- 
formance, taken  together  with  the  other  sx^lendid  records  of  the 
"Facile."  and  with  the  admitted  safety  and  comfort  of  the  machine, 
is  enough  to  stamp  it  as  absolutely  the  best  roadster  ever 
introduced.  D<f:criptive  Pamphlet  Free. 
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A    RUN    TO    BLAIR-ATHOLE. 

By  the  Author  of  "A  Cyclist's  Holiday." 


THE  bicycle,  until  recently  regarded  as  a  mere 
toy  of  no  practical  value,  has,  during  the  last 
decade,  developed  with  surprising  strides, 
and  finally  attained  the  position  of  a  per- 
manent and  pleasurable  means  of  locomotion.  It 
combines  comparative  silence  with  a  peculiarly 
graceful  gliding  action,  and  affords  a  popular  method 
of  developing  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  arms, 
which  few  other  sports  can  equal  and  none  excel. 
Especially  is  it  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
tourist,  by  reason  of  the  immense  facilities  it  offers 
him  for  exploring,  at  a  minimum  expense,  the  choicest 
spots  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  pictur- 
esque scenery  of  several  European  countries  where 
the  roads  are  suitable.  A  further  recommendation 
is  the  ease  with  which  the  art  of  riding  is  acquired, 
a  few  months'  practice  being  sufficient  to  ensure 
tolerable  proficiency. 

While,  however,  the  merits  of  this  wonderful 
invention  are  indisputable,  and  have  ere  now  been 
fully  descanted  on,  it  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  bicychng  has  decided  disadvantages,  too 
often  glossed  over,  which,  though  undoubtedly  out- 
weighed by  the  pleasure  derived  from  it,  ought  by 
DO  means  to  be  ignored.  The  bicyclist,  in  the  first 
place,  is  to  a  great  extent  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather, 
for  rain  renders  the  surface  of  the  roads  soft  and 
muddy,  transforming  what,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  be  a  pleasure  into  a  positive  toil,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  labour  involved  in  cleaning  the 
machine  at  the  conclusion  of  the  disagreeable  ride. 
Wind,  too,  is  extremely  troublesome  if  blowing 
directly  against  the  rider,  its  extraordinary  power  of 
impeding  the  wheelman's  progress  being  almost  in- 
credible to  a  non-rider,  though  some  idea  of  the 
sensation  can  be  obtained  by  skating  on  keen  ice 
against  a  stiff  breeze.  Apart,  moreover,  from  the 
weather,  the  road  itself  may  still  prove  troublesome 
if  it  should  happen  to  have  been  recently  "patched" 
with  metal,  'vhich,  though  visible  and  avoidable  in 
daylight,  nevertheless  renders  riding  after  nightfall 
a  matter  of  considerable  danger.  Liability  to  break 
down  is  another  disadvantage  of  bicycling,  for  it  is 


decidedly  disagreeable  to  find  oneself  several  miles 
from  the  nearest  railway  station  with  one  of  the 
cranks  off,  a  broken  spring,  or  in  a  position  as  un- 
enviable as  that  of  a  friend  of  the  writer,  who,  on 
one  occasion,  had  to  ride  twenty-five  miles  with  halt 
a  handle  bar.  Such  an  unpleasant  denouement  to  an 
anticipated  day's  enjoyment  may  be  obviated,  how- 
ever, barring  accidents,  by  investing  in  a  trustworthy 
machine,  and  examining  carefully,  before  starting 
for  a  long  run,  those  parts  of  it,  few  in  number, 
which  might  be  liable  to  give  way.  Accidents,  too, 
will  undoubtedly  happen  occasionally,  even  with  the 
exercise  of  the  utmost  caution,  and  yet  it  is  very  re- 
markable to  observe  the  trifling  amount  of  bodily 
injury  often  sustained  in  what  are  really  serious 
"spills."  Eor  example,  the  writer  was  once  "  shot 
over  the  handles"  while  driving  downhill  at  the  rate 
of  over  twelve  miles  an  hour,  the  front  wheel  having 
come  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  road-metal,  and  yet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  inevitable  shake  sustained 
by  the  fall,  and  some  shght  scratches,  was  little  the 
worse,  while  the  damage  to  the  machine  consisted 
of  nothing  more  serious  than  a  bent  handle  and  the 
scratching  of  a  little  paint  off  the  backbone. 

In  respect  of  situation  and  surrounding  scenery, 
the  little  village  of  W may  well  challenge  com- 
parison with  any  in  the  lovely  Howe  of  Strathmore, 
which  itself  stands  unrivalled  among  Scottish  straths. 
Thither,  at  the  commencement  of  our  holidays  last 
July,  we  had  repaired  with  our  trusty  "  steeds  of 
steel,"  intending  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  few 
weeks  at  our  disposal  by  inhaling  ad  libitum  the  in- 
vigorating air,  and  bracing  up  our  muscles  by  en- 
gaging in  such  healthy  exercises  as  fishing,  shooting, 
boating,  etc.,  leaving  a  little  margin  for  the  dolccfar 
nientc  wh^n  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  should  render 
active  exertion  impracticable,  or,  at  all  events,  too 
fatiguing  to  afford  real  benefit  or  enjoyment.  We 
were  favoured  with  good  weather,  and  time  soon 
slipped  away  with  almost  imperceptible  strides,  as 
is  invariably  the  case  when  one  is  fully  engaged  in 
such  a  pleasant  occupation  as  enjoying  oneself,  so  it 
gradually  dawned  upon  us  that  if  we  wished  to  make 
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ourselves  acquainted  with  any  of  the  charming 
scenery  for  which  Perthshire  is  so  deservedly  famous, 
it  was  time  we  wei'e  setting  about  it,  ere  our  furlough 
had  run  to  an  end.  This  reflection  gave  rise  to  a 
discussion  of  the  question  one  afternoon,  resulting 
in  a  mutual  agreement  to  start  next  day,  weather 
permitting,  the  destination  being  Blair-Athole,  the 
starting  time  8.30  a.m. 

With  machines  in  good  order,  and  well  oiled,  we 
mounted  precisely  at  the  time  appointed,  and  soon 
surmounting  the  slope  at  the  foot  of  which  the  vil- 
lage is  situated,  we  rode  Eastward  along  the  brow 
of  this  eminence  for  half-a-mile,  and  striking  off  to 
the  left,  passed  the  village  of  Gallowhill,  so  called 
because  in  remote  times  it  had  been  a  place  of  execu- 
tion and  boasted  a  gallows  and  hangman.  After 
descending  in  safety  the  rather  dangerous  hill  of 
Birsebane,  we  emerged  on  the  turnpike  road  which 
runs  between  Perth  and  the  Bridge  of  Isla  at  the 
ninth  milestone  from  Perth.  Here,  between  the 
turnpike  and  the  Tay,  nestles  the  picturesquely- 
situated  hamlet  of  Cargill,  though  but  a  small  portion 
of  it  is  visible  from  the  road.  Halt-a-mile  or  so 
further  East  the  Caledonian  Railway  crosses  the 
road,  and  as  we  neared  the  bridge  on  the  approach 
of  a  train  we  were  much  amused  by  the  pretended 
solicitude  for  our  safety  exhibited  by  a  countryman, 
who  gravely  warned  us,  with  a  self-satisfied  chuckle 
at  his  extraordinary  wit,  to  "  tak'  care  that  the  train 
didna  fleg  our  horses,  an'  gar  them  rin  aff!"  Leav- 
ing the  grinning  rustic  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
very  elaborate  joke,  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  and 
soon  the  sluggish  Isla  could  be  seen  glimmering 
through  the  trees,  as  it  flowed  leisurely  on  its  way 
to  join  the  Tay.  We  had  a  fine  view  of  it  as  we 
crossed  by  the  bridge,  and  though  it  does,  indeed, 
flow  with  almost  imperceptible  motion,  the  country 
being  flat  and  the  stream  broad  and  shallow,  it  forms 
a  pretty  sight  for  the  eye  to  rest  on  as  it  winds  along 
between  the  green  banks  that  confine  it  on  either 
side,  and  which,  in  time  of  flood,  often  succumb  to 
the  fierce  volume  of  water,  that  plays  dire  havoc 
among  the  low-lying  fields  around. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  bridge  stands 
the  far-famed  beech  hedge,  locally  known  as  the 
Cra'law,  some  70  feet  in  height.  It  consists  of  a  line 
of  closely-planted  beech  trees,  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  line  being  that  of  a  giant  hedge,  looking  up  to 
the  top  of  which  is  apt  to  impress  the  pedestrian,  or 
even  wheelman,  with  a  sense  of  his  own  insignifi- 
cance, as  he  compares  himself  to  the  prodigy  that  is 
exciting  his  wonder  and  admiration.  At  the  further 
end  of  the  Cra'law  the  road  branches  into  two,  the 
one  to  the  i^ight  leading  to  Blairgowrie,  some  four 
miles  distant ;  that  to  the  left,  by  which  we  meant 
to  proceed,  passing  through  the  village  of  Meikleour, 


where  we  arrived  a  few  minutes  later.  This  little 
village  possesses  some  curious  relics  ot  olden  times, 
and  is  beautifully  situated  to  the  East  of  a  large 
bend  which  the  waters  of  the  Tay  here  form.  Once 
every  four  years  this  village  is  the  scene  of  the  live- 
liest bustle,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Stormont  Agri- 
cultural Show,  which  transforms  the  "  sleepy  hollow" 
into  a  perfect  "  Vanity  Fair"  for  a  time.  We  saw 
little  to  attract  our  attention,  however,  at  the 
time  we  passed  ;  and  as  the  road  was  good,  we  took 
full  advantage  of  it  to  skim  along  at  a  merry  pace 
by  the  North  bank  of  the  "  Queen  of  Scottish  rivers," 
past  stately  farmhouses,  humble  cots,  and 

"  The  wee  bit  glebes,  whaur  honest  men 
Are  toilin'  e'en  and  morn." 
On  rounding  a  bend  in  the  road  a  few  miles  from 
Meikleour,  we  noticed  a  countryman  driving  a  porker 
along  the  road  towards  us,  and,  as  "coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before,"  vague  forebodings  of  im- 
pending evil  flashed  across  us  as  we  neared  the  pair. 
Nor  were  we  at  fault  in  our  anticipations  of  trouble, 
for  the  quadruped,  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  our  rapidly 
advancing  machines,  instantly  turned  tail,  and  elud- 
ing his  clums>-  driver  with  a  scientific  double  that 
would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  Rugby  football 
player,  beat  a  surprisingly  active  retreat,  considering 
the  amount  of  solid  bacon  with  which  he  was  liandi- 
capped.  The  scene  may  be  better  miagined  than 
described,  piggy  pegging  along  the  centre  of  the 
road  as  hard  as  his  four  legs  could  carry  him,  giving 
utterance  to  a  frequent  "  wouff "  of  alarm  or  delight 
(we  really  couldn't  decide  which)  like  the  "hooch  " 
of  excited  dancers  in  a  Scotch  reel ;  following  hard, 
some  little  distance  in  his  rear,  were  we  two  cyclists, 
tearing  after  him  as  if  we  had  suddenly  resolved  to 
try  and  lower  the  record  for  a  quarter-mile,  making 
the  pedals  fly  round  as  we  strove  to  head  piggy  and 
turn  him  back.  In  our  rear  was  his  owner,  puffing 
and  panting,  the  result  of  his  furious  chase,  com- 
bined with  his  reckless  waste  of  breath,  as  he  gave 
vent  to  his  wrath  at  his  four-footed  property  in  ad- 
jectives and  nouns  which  would  in  vain  be  sought 
for  in  "Webster's  Unabridged,"  while  the  sweat 
(the  heat  by  this  time  was  excessive)  ran  from  the  tip  of 
his  rubicund  proboscis  like  a  miniature  hill  burn  in 
spate.  Of  course,  such  an  unequal  race  could  only 
end  in  piggy's  defeat,  but  it  was  a  dear-bought  victory 
for  my  companion,  at  any  rate.  The  w-ond^rfuUy 
fleet  quadruped  during  the  race  kept  along  the 
centre  of  the  road,  and  we  each  took  one  side  with 
the  intention  of  avoiding  a  "  spill,"  though  these 
tactics  ultimately  brought  one  about.  As  I  reached 
piggy  slightly  in  advance  of  my  companion  the  ex- 
cited animal,  on  catching  a  glimpse  of  my  wheel  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  road,  instinctively  made 
a    dive    to    the   opposite    side,   and    bringing    the 
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momentum  of  his  ten  stone  odd  to  bear  on  my 
friend's  light  semi-racer,  which  had  come  up  in  the 
meantime,  sent  it  into  the  ditch,  and  its  rider,  with 
a  magnificent  double  somersault  that  a  clown 
might  have  envied,  into  a  field  of  young  grass  that 
bounded  the  road.  The  surprise  and  shock  were 
too  much  for  poor  piggy,  and  his  irate  owner  soon 
had  him  secured,  after  which  he  favoured  us  with 
some  eloquent,  if  not  elegant,  language,  as  he  slunk 
off  kicking  his  pig  unceremoniously  before  him,  ever 
and  anon  discharging  Parthian-like  shots  as  long  as 
he  deemed  us  within  range  of  his  leather  lungs. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone  out  of  sight,  "  You've 
been  literally  if  not  metaphorically  '  in  clover  '  this 
time,  Dick,"  I  laughed,  seeing  that  no  serious 
damage  had  been  done  to  either  himself  or  machine. 
"Yes,"  replied  he  ruefully;  "I  don't  think  you'll 
catch  me  attempting  to  try  conclusions  with  a  pig 
again,  at  least  from  the  top  of  a  bicycle.  My  catas- 
trophe has  clearly  shown  that  in  a  trial  of  speed 
virsus  weight,  speed  is  nowhere."  "  Only  into  a 
clover-field,"  I  suggested,  but  Dick  chose  to  ignore 
my  reply. 

Remounting,  we  pursued  our  way  for  some  dis- 
tance in  silence,  resolving  for  the  future  to  give 
headstrong  porkers  and  vituperative  country  men  as 
wide  a  berth  as  possible.  Having  passed  the  Boat 
of  Caputh  on  the  left,  we  got  under  the  friendly 
shelter  of  the  trees  which  from  that  point  fringe  the 
road,  and  this  shelter  we  duly  appreciated,  as  by 
this  time  the  heat  was  almost  sufficient  to  have 
gratified  our  wish  had  we  exclaimed  with  Hamlet, 
"  Oh  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt." 

Skirting  the  river,  we  raced  along  a  magnificent 
road,  so  smooth  that  we  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  do  a  fast  mile  or  two,  and  passing  along  the 
base  of  the  scarred  and  rugged  hillside,  hideous 
with  the  rubbish  from  the  slate  quarries,  soon  found 
ourselves  where 

"  Embosomed  iu  a  mountain  dell, 
Like  pearl  within  its  native  shell, 
As  meek  as  Modesty  hersel'. 

Retired  and  shy. 
The  wee  bit  tounie  o'  Dunkel' 
Looks  to  the  sky." 
Dunkeld  itself,  though    by  no  means    imposing    in 
appearance,   occupies    a    situation    of   unparalleled 
beauty  and  convenience  to  the  tourist  and  pleasure- 
seeker,  since,  nestling  at  the   base  of  giant  offshoots 
of  the  Grampians,  its  mountain  scenery  is  superb, 
while  close  by  it  flows  the  Tay.     What  more  could 
be  desired  in  a  summer  resort  than  proximity  to 
such  grand  natural  features  as  these  ? 

Passing  along  the  main  street  with  its  two  rows  of 
rather  commonplace  shops  and  dwellings,  we  found 
that  the  road  began  to  ascend  the  hillside  rather 
sharply  in  a  diagonal  direction,  but  with  a  little  per- ' 


severance  we  succeeded  in  urging  our  maclijnes  up 
this,  the  stiffest  slope  —  an  exertion  that  brought 
beads  of  perspiration  to  our  brows — and,  though  for 
fully  a  mile  beyond  this  point  the  road  by  occasional 
steep  slopes  and  long  gradual  inclines  proceeded  in 
an  upward  direction,  we  contrived  to  remain  in  the 
saddle  all  the  way.  Words  would  altogether  fail 
me  did  I  attempt  to  describe  the  sylvan  beauty 
through  which  we  passed  for  the  first  two  miles  from 
Dunkeld. 

"  I  have  not  seen  the  placa  could  more  surprise, 
More  beautiful  iu  Nature's  varied  dyes." 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  all  my  wheeling  experiences 
I  have  never  come  acrosr.  a  bit  of  road  more  suitable 
for  a  quiet  saunter  on  a  hot  summer  day;  lofty  wide- 
spreading  trees  on  either  side  of  the  road  effectually 
excluded  the  scorching  sun,  and  created  a  de- 
liciously  cool  breeze,  till  one  almost  fancied  that 
it  was  the  genial  month  of  April,  instead  of  July  with 
its  sickening  heat.  What  wealth  of  rich  coloured 
and  luxuriant  wild  flowers  bordered  the  road,  and 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  well-kept  walk  in  some 
gentleman's  pleasiu'e  grounds  !  while  "  though  lost 
to  sight  "  the  Tay  could  be  faintly  heard  far  below  at 
the  base  of  the  hill  as  it  gurgled  over  its  pebbly  bed. 
At  intervals,  too,  could  be  heard  the  dismal  screech 
of  the  saw-mill  by  the  river-side  as  it  sliced  up  the 
stout  fir  logs  hewn  from  the  face  of  the  pine-clad 
Craig-y-barns.  How  ruthlessly  does  the  prosaic 
money-grubber  strip  our  stateliest  mountain  mon- 
archs  of  their  sombre  green  mantle,  and  invade 
nature's  choicest  pictures  with  screaming,  smoke- 
belching  locomotives,  and  shrieking,  melancholy- 
moaning  saw-mills,  where  once  the  silence  was 
unbroken  save  by  the  pibroch  of  some  warlike  "  son 
of  the  mist,"  or  the  rousing  slogan  of  Highland 
clansmen  !  Alas!  how  true  it  is  that  as  civilisation 
advances  poetry  and  romance,  like  the  ill-fated  red 
men  of  America,  must  retreat  before  it,  till  the  time 
will  come  when  they  must  be  numbered  with  the 
things  of  the  past. 

Having    reached    the    end    of    this    magnificent 

avenue,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Tay  for  a  couple 

of  miles  from   Dunkeld,   we  were  favoured  with  a 

glimpse    of  river  and   mountain    scenery    to    which 

nothing  but  the  pen  of  a  poet  could  do  justice. 

"  Behold  the  Tay,  whose  windings  gleam 

Like  fire  flauchts  i'  the  mornin'  beam, 

Gatherin'  his  tribute  stream  on  stream 

An'  countless  rills, 
Yet  seeniin'  laith  to  leave  his  hanie 

Amang  the  hills. 
Or  northward  glance  thy  raptured  e'e 
On  mountains  piled  to  heaven's  e'e-bres, 
Our  giant  guards  o'  liberty, 

The  Grampian  chain, 
Like  billows  o'  a  stormy  sea 

Congealed  to  stane," 
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After  taking  a  mental  photograph  of  this  memor- 
able scene,  we  again  pursued  our  way,  and  were  now 
recouped  for  our  previous  stiff  hill-ride  by  a  splendid 
spin  down  hill  for  a  considerable  distance,  till  we 
found  ourselves  once  more  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
river.  As  the. road  after  this  was  good,  we  speedily 
neared  Ballinluig  Junction,  where  a  branch  line  goes 
off  along  the  bank  of  the  Tay  to  Aberfeldy,  the  main 
line  proceeding  north  by  the  Tummel  and  Garry.  Be- 
fore reaching  Ballinluig,  however,  we  were  both  nearly 
sent  on  a  voj'age  of  discovery  "  over  the  handles," 
by  a  peculiarity  in  the  roads,  which  are  here  of  a 
sandy  description.  After  rain,  the  sand  having  been 
washed  down  into  the  hollows  of  the  road,  accumu- 
lates at  the  foot  of  each  little  hill  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  or  two,  and  these  "  sand  wreaths  "  are  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  the  hard  surface  of  the  road  unless 
some  heavy  vehicle  has  passed  through  them,  leaving 
some  indication  of  the  trap.  Before  we  were  aware 
of  anything  unusual  on  the  road  our  machines  came 
to  a  dead  standstill,  as  if  some  malicious  individuals 
had  caught  hold  of  them  from  behind  and  were  pre- 
venting our  progress.  Naturally  astonished,  we 
instantly  sprang  to  the  ground,  only  then  discovering 
that  our  wheel-rims  had  sunk  out  of  sight  in  the  soft 
sand  through  which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  diive  our  machines.  Henceforward  we  took  care 
to  look  out  for  these  sand  drifts  when  approaching 
the  foot  of  declivities  on  the  road.  Thence  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  left  bank  of  the  Tummel,  the  road  on 
the  whole  being  tolerably  level,  and  the  scenery, 
though  varying  little,  remarkably  prettj-.  Soon  the 
milestones  began  to  flit  rapidly  past  as  we  glided 
along  by  the  "  braes  o'  Tullymet,"  till,  shortly  after 
passing  under  the  railway  bridge  which  carries  the 
Highland  line  over  the  turnpike,  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  Athole  Hydropathic,  perched  on  an  imposing 
site  overlooking  Pitlochry,  the  favourite  summer 
resort  of  so  many  jaded  townspeople  and  gay  tour- 
ists. Entering  Pitlochry,  we  again  had  a  stiff  pull 
before  us,  as  that  place  is  built  near  the  top  of  a  long 
and  rather  steep  slope,  so  that  we  doubtless  excited 
some  commiseration  among  such  of  the  residents  as 
saw  us  struggling  in  with  flushed  faces  and  the  per- 
spiration streaming  out  of  every  pore,  the  result  of 
the  hard  work  and  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Pitlochry  is  a  thriving  place,  and  seemed  to  be 
teeming  with  strangers  as  we  passed  through  it,  nor 
is  it  difficult  to  understand  why  so  many  rush  thither 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  during  the  holiday  season. 
For  the  sight-seer  the  lovely  scenery,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Pitlochry  is  so  conveniently 
situated,  comprises  the  Falls  of  Tummel  and 
Loch  Tummel,  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  the 
Falls  of  Bruar,  and  the  romantic  Glen  Tilt.  For 
the  angler  there  are  peculiar  facilities   for  plying  the 


"  gentle  craft  "  in  the  Tummel,  Garry  and  Tilt ;  while 
for  both  sight-seer  and  angler  there  is,  in  addition, 
what  is  often  unobtainable  in  remote  spots  that  would 
otherwise  be  popular  as  summer  resorts — viz.,  ample 
accommodation  for  the  multitudes  that  flock  to  it, 
both  at  the  handsome  Hydropathic  and  in  the 
numerous  villas  and  other  recently  erected  modern- 
looking  dwellings,  which  are  so  plentiful  that  at  the 
first  glance  through  Pitlochry  one  would  be  reminded 
more  of  the  fashionable  West-end  suburb  of  some 
large  town  than  of  a  Highland  village.  This  re- 
semblance is  rendered  all  the  more  striking  by  the 
numerous  tennis  and  croquet  parties  in  gay  costume, 
to  be  seen  on  many  of  the  closely-cropped  lawns. 
This  wonderful  transformation,  which  has  been 
effected  within  the  last  few  years,  has  been  brought 
about  solely  by  the  facility  which  steam  affords  for 
reaching  places  that  without  it  would  be  hopelessly 
inaccessible  to  the  tourist,  for  without  the  High- 
land Railway,  which  passes  close  to  Pitlochry,  the 
latter  would  have  been  still  a  backwoods  settlement, 
so  to  speak,  tenanted  by  the  Gael  knowing  and 
speaking  nothing  save  Gaelic  and  a  terra  incognita 
to  even  the  most  inquisitive  of  tourists. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Pitlochry  we  lost  sight  of  the 
Tummel  as  it  flows  from  the  West  and  only  flows 
Southward  afterits  junction  with  the  Garry.  Accord- 
ingly the  road  follows  the  bank  of  the  brawling 
Garry,  whose  boulder-strewn  bed  churns  into  foam 
the  waters  of  this  stream,  renowned  in  song.  And 
now,  as  we  entered  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  it  was 
with  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  admiration  that 
we  beheld  the  deep  gorge  formed  between  the  lofty 
wooded  ranges,  with  the  tm)  streak  of  flashi:ig 
crystal  threading  its  way  along  the  narrow  channel 
at  their  base,  while  the  indescribably  sublime  aspect 
of  the  whole  scene  irresistibly  arrested  our  progress, 
and  held  us  spellbound.  On  the  wings  of  Fancy  we 
transported  ourselves  back  to  that  memorable  day 
when,  in  this  gloomy  pass  beneath  us,  two  rival 
armies  met  in  deadly  conflict.  In  imagination  we 
saw  the  fierce  Highlanders  sweeping  like  a  hurricane 
down  the  gorge,  tossing  away  their  guns  as  useless 
encumbrances,  and  hurling  themselves  with  im- 
petuous fury  on  the  ranks  of  their  Southern  foe,  who, 
unable  to  encounter  the  "  sweep  of  Scotland's  broad 
claymore,"  broke  their  ranks  and  fled,  completely 
routed.  Here,  too,  the  brave  Dundee  had  fallen 
victim  to  a  well-aimed  bullet ;  and  here  his  devoted 
followers,  grief  stricken  though  victorious,  had  in- 
terred the  remains  of  their  once  gallant  leader — 
"  And  they  had  trod  the  Pass  once  more, 
And  stooped  on  either  side 
To  pluck  the  heather  from  the  spot 
Where  he  had  dropped  and  died." 
For  many  a  year  afterwards  the  recollection  of 
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that  dire  day  and  fatal  Pass  sufficed  to  rouse  to  deeds 
of  superhuman  effort  these  brave  though  unfortunate 
Highlanders,  and  no  artifice  of  their  leader  could  so 
excite  their  enthusiasm  and  impel  them  to  prodigies 
of  valour  in  foreign  lands  as  his  artful  allusion 
to  the  scene  of  Dundee's  death,  when  he  urged 
them  to  imagine  themselves  once  more  in  the  Pass 
of  Killiecrankie,  under  the  gallant  Graham. 

"  Rise,  hill  and  glen  !  rise,  crag  and  wood  ! 
Rise  up  on  either  hand ; 
Again  upon  the  Garry's  banks, 
On  Scottish  soil  we  stand." 
As  we  were  in  a  very  favourable  position  for 
obtaining  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  Pass, 
we  were  exceedingly  loth  to  leave  our  coign  of 
vantage,  and  as  we  lingered  yet  a  while,  our  indig- 
nation was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  appearance  on 
the  scene  of  a  steam  monster  (at  the  moment  no 
epithet  seemed  too  severe  to  characterise  the  in- 
opportune intruder),  with  its  complement  of 
carriages,  puffing  consequentially  along  the  side  of 
the  hill,  desecrating  the  lovely  valley  with  its 
villainous  smoke  and  hoarse  snorting,  and  forming 
altogether  a  ridiculous  anti-climax  to  our  musings, 
as  it  brought  us  back  with  a  jerk  into  the  nineteenth 
century.  Shade  of  Dundee  !  it  is  enough  to  make 
thee  writhe  in  thy  narrow  tomb.  Vain  your  sacrifice, 
brave  clansmen,  who  freely  gave  your  life-blood  to 
oppose  the  advance  of  the  Southron  !  When  the 
contest  is  between  sword  and  steam,  the  former 
must  eventually  succumb  ;  and  now,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  your  useless  struggle,  the  steam-fiend  hourly 
rushes  with  savage  glee  and  exultant  screech  of 
triumph  over  your  lonely  graves  in  that  remote  and 
wildly  grand  Highland  gorge. 

Recollecting  that  we  would  return  through  the 
Pass  on  our  way  home,  we  became  reconciled  to  the 
thought  of  leaving  it  for  the  present,  so,  pushing  on, 
by  1.30  p.m.  we  reached  Blair-Athole.  As  there  is 
positively  nothing  of  interest  in  the  village  as  far  as 
we  could  see,  we  returned  to  the  Bridge  of  Tilt 
Hotel,  where  we  received  every  attention,  and  were 
served  with  a  capital  luncheon,  for  which  we  had 
by  this  time  acquired  a  good  appetite.  The  charge 
was  by  no  means  so  exorbitant  as  we  were  led  to 
expect  from  former  experiences  of  Highland  hotels, 
which,  however  excellent  their  culinary  resources 
may  be,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  snipe  in 
the  length  of  their  bills. 

Blair-Athole  does  not  seem  to  find  the  same 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  summer  visitors  as  Pitlochry, 
judging  at  all  events  from  the  number  of  strangers 
we  observed ;  yet  why  this  should  be  so  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine,  unless  it  be  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  hotels,  there  is  little  to  entice 
the  luxurious  in  the  way  of  comfortable  quarters,  or 


jjcrhaps  the  seven  miles  may  be  a  consideration  to 
some  who  may  not  have  the  time  or  inclination  to 
penetrate  further  north  than  Pitlochry.  As  far  as 
surrounding  scenery,  however,  is  concerned,  Blair- 
Athole,  to  my  mind,  is /flc//« /»r!«c«/>s.  The  Pass  of 
Killiecrankie  is  about  equi-distant  from  both  places ; 
and,  though  Pitlochry  may  be  better  situated  with 
respect  to  the  river  Tummel  and  its  loch,  Blair- 
Athole  more  than  compensates  this  by  its  proximity 
to  the  Tilt,  Garry,  and  Bruar,  and  the  famous  falls 
on  the  latter,  while,  in  addition,  it  is  considerably 
nearer  the  lofty  Ben-y-gloe. 

After  spending  an  hour  and  a  half  here,  we  oiled 
our  machines  and  started  homewards,  but  nothing 
worthy  of  mention  occurring  on  our  return  journey, 
we  reached  Dunkeld  shortly  after  5  p.m.     From  this 
point,  instead  of  making  for  home  by  Caputh  and 
Meikleour,   we   crossed   the  Tay,  and   headed  our 
machines  for  Perth.     As  we  passed  through  Birnam, 
we  noticed  numerous  summer  visitors,  and  overtook 
many    more    beyond    the    village,    as    they    strolled 
about  in  groups  or  in  pairs  on  its  outskirts  by  the 
banks  of  the  Tay.     The  road  here  became  rather 
steep,  and  continued  thus  for  a  mile  or  two,  so  we 
were  obliged  to  creep  along  at  a  pace  that  excited 
the  derision  of  a  camp  of  tinkers  by  the  road-side, 
w^ho  sarcastically  recornmended    us    to    "  coine    off 
and  shove."     Much  as  we  should  have  liked  to  re- 
taliate, we  could  not  permit  ourselves  that  pleasure, 
as  the  nature  of  the  ground,  necessitating  our  pro- 
gress   at    snail's  pace,  precluded    all    possibility  of 
escape   if  we   should   find   it  necessary  to  flee  from 
their  easily-kindled  wrath,  so  we  prudently  plodded 
on  in  silence,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  bringing 
this  hornet's  nest  a:bout  our  ears.     Soon  the  villages 
of  Auchtergaven  and   Bankfoot  were   reached  and 
passed,    the    Caledonian   Railway  crossed   at  Strat- 
hord,  and  re-crossed  at  Luncarty,  and  presently  the 
smoke  of  Perth  could  be  seen  in  the  distance.     The 
city  itself  was  reached   about   7   p.m.,   and   passing 
through  it  with  but  a  short  stoppage,  we  crossed  the 
Tay  and  made  for  home  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for 
we  wished  to  arrive  there  by   8.30  p.m.     This  we 
succeeded  in  doing,  though  the  last  two  miles  had 
to  be  walked,  on  account  of  the  roughness  and  hilli- 
ness  of  the  I'oad,  reaching  home  after  accomplishing 
the   seventy-six  miles   in    twelve    hours.      We  have 
frequently  ridden  farther  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and 
passed   through  more  scenery   en   route,   but  never 
have   we    enjoyed    a    more    agreeable    outing    "  on 
wheels,"  notwithstanding  the  oppressive  heat,  which 
made  riding  very  warm  work. 

And  now,  ere  concluding,  should  any  cycling  critic- 
feel  inclined  to  scoff  at  the  idea  of  our  taking  twelve 
hours  to  get  over  sCventy-six  miles,  we  have  only  to 
say  in  extenuation  that  we  regard  our  "  steel  steeds'^ 
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as  a  means  of  obtaining  easy  access  to  the  pic- 
turesque in  nature  and  ample  leisure  adequately  to 
appreciate  it,  and  not  in  the  light  of  marvellous  in- 
ventions, to  enable  us  to  cover  in  as  little  time  as 
possible  the  distance  between  two  given  places. 
Had  the  latter  been  our  object,  we  should  certainly 
have  invested  in  a  third-class  return  to  Blair-Athole 
per  the  Highland  Railway,  in  which  case  we   should 


in  all  probability  have  reached  home  with  half  the 
time  and  trouble  our  machines  necessitated  ;  but 
then  we  should  have  sacrificed  the  gorgeous  scenery 
to  speed,  and  been  able  to  form  a  very  poor  estimate 
indeed  of  the  surpassing  beauty  which  annually 
allures  such  multitudes  to  Strath  Tay,  Strath  Tani- 
mel,  and  Glengarry. 

"W.  K.  C." 


>«< 
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A  TO  RON  TO  bicyclist,  writing  from  London, 
Ont.,  under  date   of  July    5th,  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  meeting  with 
and  tour   of  the    American    bicyclists    in 
Canada : — 

On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  July  3rd,  seven 
Toronto  bicyclists,  who  had  been  taking  part  in  the 
tournament  of  the  day  before,  set  out  on  their  wheels 
from  this  place  in  the  direction  of  Detroit,  to  meet 
the  American  riders  who  were  expected  to  start 
from  the  latter  town  the  previous  evening  on  their 
Canadian  tour.  Mr.  Pen^y  Doolittle,  who  is  to  act 
as  the  guide  to  our  cousins  in  their  Ontario  trip, 
rode  at  our  head,  carrying  his  new  camera.  His 
stipulation  that  the  first  member  of  "  the  seven  " 
who  took  a  header  should  be  the  first  to  be  photo- 
graphed, and  that  just  in  the  position  in  which  he 
embraced  mother  earth,  with  his  bicycle  by  his  side, 
raising  objections,  he  consented  to  waive  the  stipula- 
tion for  the  time  being.  The  next  morning,  soon 
after  10  o'clock,  at  the  summit  of  a  somewhat  long 
hill,  we  caught  sight  of  the  visitors  as  they  appeared 
one  by  one  over  the  top  of  the  opposite  hill,  and  we 
could  not  help  remarking  what  a  pretty  sight  they 
presented  as  their  bright  machines  flashed  in  the 
sunshine.  The  riders  numbered  fifty.  Two  of  them 
were  riding  6oin.  machines ;  two  others  bestrode 
American  "  Star  "  machines  (bicycles  in  which  the 
small  wheel  is  in  front  instead  of  behind  the  driving 
wheel).  One  of  the  foremost  riders  had  a  bannerette 
attached  to  his  machine  with  the  word  "  Chicago  " 
upon  it,  whilst  about  a  mile  behind  the  party  followed 
a  two-horse  ambulance  already  containing  two  of  the 
party  and  their  disabled  steeds,  besides  two  jackets 
and  packages  belonging  to  the  riders  on  aliead.  The 
parties  were  joined  and  all  rode  together  towards 
St.  Thomas,  which  was  the  stopping  place  for 
dinner.  When  several  of  the  riders  were  at  the 
bottom,  beneath  the  bridge,  the  artist  of  the  American 
party  took  a  photo,  of  the  scene,  and  our  way  was 
once  more  resumed.  We  climbed  the  hill  into  St. 
Thomas  and  reached  our  hotel,  where  loud  cheers 


were  given  when  dinner  was  announced,  a  circum- 
stance which  testified  to  the  excellence  of  our 
appetites.  The  visitors  are  a  very  fine  set  of  fellows 
and  very  jolly  withal ;  I  need  not  trouble  you  with 
their  names,  as  they  appear  to  be  already  in  print, 
as  well  as  the  different  States  they  hail  from.  They 
include  two  doctors  and  two  artists ;  also  President 
Bates,  of  Detroit.  The  weather  in  the  morning 
was  everything  that  could  have  been  desired,  but 
now  dark  clouds  began  to  roll  across  the  heavens, 
and  shortly  down  came  the  rain.  However,  after  a 
short  time  a  start  was  made,  but  two  or  three  miles 
only  had  been  covered  when  a  furious  thunder 
storm  burst  upon  the  party,  and  shelter  was  sought 
for  in  the  nearest  farm  buildings.  Another  start 
was  made,  but  in  half  a  mile's  distance  the  storm 
burst  upon  us  once  more  with  redoubled  fury,  and 
jackets  being  far  behind  in  the  ambulance,  we  were 
well  drenched  to  the  skin  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
elements  seemed  to  be  leagued  together  against  us, 
for  it  rained  and  thundered  and  lightened  with  but 
few  intermissions  the  whole  afternoon.  Some  of 
the  party  turned  round  and-rode  back  to  St.  Thomas 
and  took  train  for  London.  Others  rode  on  through 
all  obstacles  on  their  bicycles,  even  where  in  places 
the  roadway  was  submerged  by  a  running  stream  of 
water  across  it  for  a  distance  of  40  or  50  yards  and 
about  knee  deep.  Others  again  patronised  the 
ambulance.  At  times,  varying  from  6  to  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  riders  straggled  into  London,  and 
the  reception  from  the  members  of  the  London 
Bicycle  Club  was  most  hearty.  All  seemed  to  have 
enjoyed  the  ride  and  to  be  but  little  the  worse, 
judging  from  the  merriment  which  proceeded  from 
the  Club  Rooms  later  on  in  the  evening.  One  or 
two  watery  "  headers"  occurred  during  the  afternoon 
in  crossing  parts  of  the  roads  which  were  submerged, 
whilst  one  rider  took  a  header  into  a  flooded  ditch 
and  was  observed  sitting  up  to  his  waist  in  the  water. 
Mr.  Doolittle  took  a  very  good  photo,  of  a  party  of 
five  or  six  who  were  kind  enough  to  stand,  some  of 
them   knee  deep  in  water,  in  the  road  with  their 
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bicycles,  to  satisfy  his  appetite  for  a  permanent 
picture  representing  "  Bicycling  under  difficulties." 
This,  I  believe,  will,  when  worked  up  in  the  form  of 
a  sketch,  form  one  of  the  illustrations  in  the  account 
of  the  tour  when  completed.  The  route  to-morrow 
is  to  Goderich,  thence  to  Brantford,  Hamilton, 
Toronto,  and  Niagara.  The  party  will  reach 
Toronto  July   gth,  and  it  is  expected  that  several 


other  Canadian  clubs  will  be  represented  later  on. 
y\t  present  the  Toronto  Bicycle  Club  is  represented 
by  Messrs.  Doolittle,  Wilson,  and  I'Anson,  and  the 
Wanderers  by  Messrs.  Robinson,  Fisher,  and 
Gemmel. 

Toronto,  July  10 — The  contingent  of  the  League 
of  American  Wheelmen  left  by  steamer  for  Niagara 
this  morning. 


>♦< 
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By  N.  Elliott,  Author  of  "  Elliston,"  Etc. 


AS  probably  a  considerable  number  of  the 
readers  of  the  "  Wheel  World  "  know  the 
classic  Border  Lands  of  England  and  of 
Scotland  only  by  name,  or  from  a  hurried 
glimpse  from  the  windows  of  a  railway  train,  or  as 
shown  on  their  maps,  perhaps  a  few  jottings  from 
my  recent  holiday  rambles 

"  Ower  the  Borders  and  awa'," 
as  the  song  says,  may  not  be  inacceptable. 

Having  made  up  my  mind  to  take  my  few  holidays 
on  my  "  three  wheeler,"  I  was  not  long  in  determining 
to  go  North,  and  make  the  pleasant  village  of  Qorn- 
hill-on-Tweed  my  head-quarters,  as  I  knew  it  to  be 
the  centre  of  places  of  interest  which  would  take  up 
all  my  available  time  to  visit.  As  a  first  and  most 
necessary  preliminary  I  put  my  "  Omnicycle,"  an 
1882  machine,  into  thorough  running  order.  Then 
I  found  that  my  boy,  Tom  (aged  10),  was,  boy  like, 
solicitous  to  accompany  me  to  see  his  "aunty  Isse," 
and  remain  a  week  or  two.  Knowing  that  my 
'  Omni.,"  ijylbs.  weight  in  itself,  was  strong  enough 
for  the  job  I  called  into  requisition  my  old  knack  for 
mechanical  contrivance  and  soon  rigged  out  a  seat 
for  him,  which  I  may  say  carried  him  splendidly  all 
the  way.  As  we  turned  out  at  5  a.m.  from  Roker, 
Sunderland,  the  morning  air  was  chilly,  and  the  cool 
breezes  came  sweeping  up  from  the  sea.  The 
ground  was  sluggish  and  lumpy  from  the  heavy  rains 
which  had  fallen  the  previous  night,  and  at  one  time 
threatened  to  damp  my  cycling  ardour  down.  We 
were  soon  bowling  merrily  along,  my  boy  Tom  and 
I,  the  rapid  motion  stringing  up  our  nerves  to  concert 
pitch,  and  the  friendly  consideration  for  our  comfort 
evinced  by  the  clerk  of  the  weather  making  us 
forget  "  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  "  outside  the 
circle  of  our  wheel  world.  Through  the  pretty  vil- 
ages  of  East  and  West  Boldon  a  long  stretch  of  good 
road  leads  on  to  Gateshead  and  the  banks  of  "coally 


Tyne."  By  7.15  we  were  threading  our  way  through 
the  busy  streets  of  Newcastle,  and  coming  across 
one  of  Lochart's  Coffee  Palaces,  most  opportunely, 
we  called  a  halt  and  had  a  good  cup  of  hot  coffee,  which 
(lur  thirteen  miles'  ride  rendered  very  palatable. 
Making  our  way  out  of  the  city  up  the  steep  ascent 
leading  northward  therefrom,  we  were  soon  speeding 
pleasantly  on  past  Gosport  and  along  the  edge  of 
the  Park,  now  the  sporting  ground  of  Newcastle  and 
the  home  of  the  far-famed  Newcastle  races.  On  to 
Morpeth  the  road  is  fairly  good  but  very  dusty  in 
dry  weather,  and  deeply  covered  with  a  thick  sticky 
anti-cyclist  mud  in  wet,  which  necessitates  stiff  work 
and  slow  time  for  wheelmen. 

Morpeth,  a  pleasantly  situated,  take-things-easy 
sort  of  town,  has  no  special  features  which  we  need 
here  notice.  Its  pleasant,  salubrious  surround- 
ings, and  the  romantic  winding  paths  by  the  banks 
of  the  sparkling  Wansbeck,  hidden  from  view  by  the 
deep  woods  here  and  there,  or  meandering  through 
green  meadows,  being  its  chief  attraction  to  excur- 
sionists with  sufficient  time  to  explore  these  sylvan 
beauty  spots.  A  long  and  steep  hill  leads  on  through 
Morpeth  northward.  We  had  been  directed  to  leave 
the  main  road  for  Alnwick  we  were  now  upon  some 
two  miles  out,  and  take  to  the  left,  so  saving  a 
dozen  miles  or  so.  As  we  travelled  home  by  the 
other  route,  and  so  can  speak  to  the  point,  we  may 
as  well  say  here  for  the  benefit  of  any  fellow  wheel- 
man northward  bound — if  you  want  the  easiest  road 
to  travel,  and  the  quickest  in  the  end,  keep  straight  on 
to  Alnwick.  What  is  saved  in  actual  mileage  is  more 
than  lost  in  labour  and  speed.  We  duly  came  to  a  road 
leading  to  the  left,  and  being  uncertain  as  to  whether 
this  was  our  proper  route  or  not  we  called  a  halt,  and 
leaving  the  machines,  sat  down  on  the  green  bank 
by  the  road,  philosophically  determining  to  wait 
with   patience  until  a  passing  traveller  turned   up 
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who  miglit  be  able  to  give  us  the  necessary  directions. 
The  right  man  turned  up  in  the  right  place  for  us, 
and  after  a  thirty  minutes'  rest  we  were  in  the  saddle 
once  more.  We  very  soon  found  that  the  little-tra- 
versed country  roads  over  which  we  were  now  cycling 
would  try  our  mettle  before  we  had  done  with  them. 
The  roads  were  rough  and  covered  with  loose  stones, 
and  one  long  hill  after  another  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
At  the  foot  of  one  of  these,  very  long  and  very  steep, 
we  came  to  Weldon  bridge  and  the  Anglers'  Arms — a 
quiet  hostelry,  in  a  most  picturesque  situation,  with  its 
front  to  the  road  we  had  just  traversed,  and  nestling 
at  the  foot  of  another  great  hill  confronting  us.  This 
is  a  quiet  lovable-looking  country  spot,  with  the 
great  green  hills  all  around,  and  the  blooming 
heather  and  waving  fern,  and  the  Wansbeck  flowing 
past — a  perfect  paradise,  we  should  suppose,  to  lovers 
of  the  rod  and  line.  We  had  no  time  to  spare, 
however,  but  pushed  on  and  away  up  the  hill  beyond. 
Master  Tom,  as  well  as  myself,  began  about  this 
time  to  feel  a  wheelman's  natural  longing  for  some- 
thing to  eat  by  way  of  variety  to  the  dry  bill  of  fare 
we  carried  on  board.  A  farmhouse,  close  by  the 
roadside,  turned  up  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  de- 
positing our  "Omni."  out  of  the  way  of  any  chance 
vehicle,  we  knocked  at  the  door  and  enquired  if  the 
good  lady  could  oblige  us  with  a  draught  of  milk. 
Master  Tom  and  I  were  soon  all  right  here, 
and  had  before  us  an  unlimited  supply  of  genuine 
country  milk  and  most  palatable  home-made 
bread.  Learning  that  we  came  from  Sunder- 
land, and  had  been  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
catastrophe,  the  good  folks,  country  like,  were  most 
anxious  to  know  all  about  it,  and  evinced  no  little 
sympathy  for  the  sufferers  in  the  sad  affair.  On  en- 
quiring what  there  wastopay,  the  master  of  the  house, 
who  had  hitherto  allowed  the  women  folk  to  do  all 
the  talking,  and  had  sat  silently  smoking  his  pipe  in 
the  corner  in  meditative  mood,  spoke  up  and  said 
"  they  could  not  accept  any  payment,  and  a  bite  and 
sup  for  a  stranger,  and  especially  the  bit  laddie,  wad 
never  be  missed."  May  we  hope  these  kindly  people 
will  always  have  enough  and  to  spare  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  Luckily  I  was  amply  provided  with  a 
rather  choice  variety  of  the  fragrant  weed,  and  so 
was  enabled  to  make  them  some  return  for  their 
kindness.  When  Tom  and  I  were  about  to  leave, 
the  whole  household  turned  out  to  make  a  close  inspec- 
tion of  the  queer  machine  which  carried  us  so  bravely 
over  these  wild  hills  and  dales.  Having  a  good  teles- 
cope, I  unslung  it,  and  let  one  and  all  have  a  good 
look  through.  So  we  parted  the  best  of  friends,  and 
they   stood    watching   us    as   we    bowled  along,  re- 


invigorated  and  refreshed,  until  we  waved  a  last 
adieu  before  disappearing  round  a  curve  in  the  road. 
For  a  great  number  of  miles  it  was  now  up  one  big 
hill  after  another,  as  we  got  to  the  top  of  one  only 
to  find  its  big  brother  confi^onting  us.  Down  the 
long  inclines  the  "  Omni."  carried  us  grandly.  Up 
most  of  these  hills  it  would  have  been  sheer  folly  to 
attempt  to  ride,  and  especially  to  carry  my  passenger 
as  well.  Hill  climbing  on  hills  that  arc  hills  is  all 
very  well  in  its  way,  onct:  in  a  way,  but  even  on  an 
"  Omni." — the  king  of  hill  chmbers,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes — there  may  be  too  much  of  it  when  a 
long  journey  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Had  we 
attempted  to  ride  all  these  hills  I  am  very 
certain  that  we  should  not  have  landed  at  Cornhill- 
on-Tweed  for  that  night  at  least.  We  were  now 
making  for  Powburn,  and  I  was  heartily  glad  to  see 
it  reposing  in  the  valley  below,  as  we  swept  round 
a  corner  near  the  bottom  of  the  two  mile  hill 
leading  into  it.  The  last  twenty  miles  or  so  of 
mountain  road  had  thrown  us  far  out  of  our  calcu- 
culations  as  to  time,  and  we  were  still  over  twenty 
miles  from  our  haven  of  rest,  and  the  time  8.30  p.m. 
Our  "Omni.,"  too,  was  a  little  out  of  order,  the 
grippers,  having  pi'obably  got  a  drop  of  oil,  failing 
sometimes  to  hold.  Amongst  the  natives  who 
clustered  round  the  machine  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  carpenter,  who  kindly  sought  out 
for  us  a  quantity  of  emery  dust,  with  which  we 
managed  to  do  the  doctoring  required.  After  a 
slight  refresher  we  remounted  to  do  our  last  twenty 
miles  stage,  comforted  by  the  knowledge  that  our 
roads  were  now  good  and  comparatively  level  all  the 
way.  We  were  soon  past  Hedgeley  Cottages  and 
Moor,  and  Percy's  Leap,  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  Border  story  and  tradition.  We  made  a  slight 
detour  at  Wooler  to  avoid  passing  through  the  town 
and  climbing  Wooler  brae,  and  were  soon  at 
Millfield,  seven  miles  from  our  destination.  Speed- 
ing along  the  long  level  leading  over  Millfield  Plain, 
the  scene  of  many  bloody  battles  in  the  "good  old 
fighting  days,"  we  passed  Pallinsburn  and  the  Gull 
Pond,  celebrated  in  ancient  history  as  the  sacred 
water  where  Saint  Pauliness  and  followers  performed 
their  rites.  Flodden  field  was  passed  close  by  on  the 
left,  almost  hidden  in  the  deepening  darkness,  and  12 
o'clock  was  on  the  wing  as  we  made  a  final  spurt  for 
a  finish  into  the  village  of  Cornhill-on-Tweed ;  and 
master  Tom,  who  had  had  about  enough  of  it,  gladly 
leaped  down  from  the  machine  and  i"apped  for  admit- 
tance at  his  aunty's  door.  Our  distance  for  the  day 
was,  by  map,  seventy-three  miles,  by  Odometer 
seventy-one  miles. 


AN    UNCONVENTIONAL  TOUR. 
Bv   "  Faed." 


I  T  was  an  unconventional  tonr,  undertaken 
I  on  an  unconventional  system,  on  an  uncoi. 
X  ventional  machine,  and  in  unconventional 
^  garments.  Truth  to  tell,  I  never  intended 
making  a  "  tour"  of  it  at  all,  but  had  determined  to 
spend  my  summer  holidays  quietly,  doing  only  as 
much  tricycling  as  the  whim  of  the  moment  might 
direct.  Rest  was  what  I  wanted,  and  to  obtain  that 
requisite  I  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  stay  with 
my  old  friend  Weal,  of  the  Brighton  Cyclist  Club, 
looking  forward  to  a  nice  lazy  time  of  it  at  the  seaside. 
The  time  approached,  and  I  forthwith  announced  to 
my  venerable  employer  my  determination  to  take  a 
month  from  business.  "  /I  month  I  "  exclaimed  that 
worthy  individual  in  accents  of  appalled  horror,  only 
paralleled  by  the  scorn  with  which  I  treated  his 
sugges  ion    o         a    i,-.-  ..,-  -■•■.'.;■':,;,, |,||,iatg,if<|,if!BJ| 


fortnight."  Ulti- 
mately a  compro- 
mise was  effected, 
and  three  weeks 
agreed  upon  as  the 
period  of  my  vaca- 
tion. Even  this 
concession  was,  I 
could  perceive, 
greatly  against  the 
wishes  fit  "the  guv'- 
nor,"  in  whose  eye 
I  recognised  an  evil 
gleam,  which  told 
tales  of  his  covert 
intention  to  recall 
me,  "on  account  of 
more  urgent  busi- 
ness," in  a  couple 
of  weeks — an  inten- 
tion which  I  frus- 
trated by  the  ef- 
fectual expedient 
of  refraining  from 
acquainting  liim  of 
my  whereabouts, 
and  furthermore  imposing  strict  injunctions  upon 
those  at  home  not  to  forward  any  letters — a  course 
of  action  which  can  be  recommended  to  others  in  a 
similar  position. 

Saturday,  June  23rd,  saw  me  at  liberty  ;  and  as 
this  was  the  day  fixed  iov  the  first  annual  meet  of 
local  cycling  clubs  at  Woodford,  great  preparations 


had  been  made  by  my  club  to  do  honour  to  the 
occasion.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were 
also  to  visit  Woodford  in  the  morning,  to  witness 
some  School-Board  children  drilling,  and  accord- 
ingly loyalty,  in  the  shape  of  red  baize,  bunting,  and 
paper-letter  devices,  was  conspicuously  displayed  all 
over  the  neighbourhood.  The  handsome  building 
recently  erected  under  the  title  of  the  "  Wilfrid 
Lawson  Temperance  Hotel"  (and  already  nick- 
named by  some  mad  wag  "  the  Foodword  Toffee 
Cavern")  was  my  club's  quarters  for  the  day,  and 
here  the  sub-captain  and  myself,  exercising  the 
glorious  privileges  of  our  office,  betook  ourselves  at 
an  early  hour,  and  performed  deeds  of  acrobatic 
energy  atop  of  ladders  and  on  balconies,  in  order 
that  due  recognition  should  be  accorded  to  the 
auspicious  event.  Most  of 
our  flags  and  other  materiel 
had  been  sent  down  before- 
hand'; but  a  couple  of  shields, 
bearing  the  names  of  the 
N.C.U.  and  the  C.T.C.  re- 
spectively, as  well  as  a 
gigantic  circular  board 
painted  in  imitation  of  our 
club  badge,  had  to  be  con- 
veyed on  my"  Huinber;"  the 
tormerwere  easily  tied  to  the 
carrier,  but  the 
latter's  size — near- 
ly 4ft.  in  diameter 
— made  the  only 
feasible  means  of 
transportation 
strapping  it  on  my 
shoulders,  where  it 
resembled  a  huge 
"  sandwich-man's" 
board,  and  caught 
the  full  blast  of  the 
(luckily  favour- 
able) breeze.  On 
no  machine  but 
the  "  Humber"  tricycle  could  such  unwieldy  im- 
pcdimenta  have  been  carried. 

Who  shall  tell  of  the  muddles  of  that  afternoon  ; 
of  how  the  royal  visitors  refused  to  stay  and  witness 
the  wheelmen  parading;  of  how  the  excursionists 
from  the  adjacent  country  mobbed  the  place  ;  of  how 
the  police,  sent  down  to  keep  order,  were  withdrawn 
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during  the  start  of  the  cyclists'  parade,  and  created  dire 
disorder  themselves  hy  breaking  through  our  ranks ;  of 
how,  in  consequence,  the  procession  became  shorn  of 
its  tail;  of  how  'Arry-in-dog-cart  took  forcible  posses- 
sion of  the  ground  allotted  for  our  club  photograph  ; 
of  how,  upon  seeking  our  quarters  for  tea,  we  found 
that  our  80  plates  of  meat  had  been  misappropriated 
to  feed  dog-carted-' Any  aforesaid;  of  how  somebody 
managed  to  break  the  axle  of  my  three-days'-old 
"  H  umber"  tri. ;  of  how  somebody  else  managed  to 
push  me  against  a  stone  balcony,  badly  bruising  my 
thigh,  and  of  how  the  reporters  of  a  particularly 
obscure  weekly  crowned  the  edifice  by  speaking 
repeatedly  of  the  present  writer  as  "  Mr.  Lacy 
Hillier"  !     Truly,  'twas  a  muddlesome  affair. 

The  journey  home  was  not  signalised  by  any  great 
pace;  in  point  of  fact,  the  cracked  axle  of  the 
"Humber,"  aforementioned,  made  it  imperative  for 
extreme  care  to  be  exercised,  so  that  I  led  my  merry 
men  and  women  home  at  a  pace  averaging  four  miles 
an  hour.  Yet  even  at  this  funereal  crawl,  there  were 
members  who  fell  behind  !  'Twas  ever  thus,  and  ever 
will  be,  in  a  large  tricycle  club;  and  to  this  I  attribute 
a  great  deal  of  the  non-clubbable  nature  oftricychsts 
generally.  In  a  bicycle  club,  the  riders  are  neces- 
sarily young,  as  a  rule,  and  with  athletic  tastes ; 
they  have  less  work  to  do  in  putting  on  a  spurt  to 
catch  up  with  men  in  front,  and  they  better  appre- 
ciate the  part  which  each  bears  in  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  a  club's  compactness.  In  a  large  tricy- 
cling club  there  will  be  riders  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, the  last  predominating.  Thus,  the  difficulties 
of  a  captain  are  multiplied  by  reason  of  the  vast 
variety  of  riders  under  his  charge  ;  and,  as  above 
remarked,  even  when  the  pace  is  uniformly  slow, 
there  will  be  some  careless  members  who  will  fall 
behind  and  destroy  the  appearance  of  the  club, 
simply  from  being  too  apathetic  to  momentarily 
spurt  into  position.  Truly,  when  anything  goes 
wrong  upon  a  run,  a  tricycling  captain's  lot  is  not  a 
happy  one. 

A  badly-bruised  thigh,  and  a  badly-cracked  axle, 
are  two  items  which  do  not  conduce  to  one's  com- 
fort when  starting  on  a  tour.  My  "  Premier"  roadster, 
in  the  City,  without  an  axle;  "  Humber,"  disabled  ; 
"  Imperial  "roadbter,  out  of  repair;  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  start  on  my  "  Imperial  "  racer — a  beau- 
tiful machine  for  smooth  and  level  roads,  but  too 
light,  and  geared  too  high,  for  promiscuous  high- 
ways. A  52lbs.  racing  tricycle,  geared  up  to  the 
equivalent  of  6oin.  wheels,  means  careful  going 
"  gingerly  over  the  stones,"  and  hard  shoving  at  the 
treadles  up  hill.  When  to  this  is  added  the  draw- 
back of  a  swollen  tiiigh,  which  gives  a  "  shoot  "  at 
every  motion,  little  wonder  need  be  expressed  that 
from  the  City  I  took  the  train  to  Crawley,  whence. 


at  an  appropriately  crawling  pace,  I  rode  very  care- 
fully and  slowly  up  the  four  miles  of  rising  ground 
to  Handcross.  Here,  in  the  room  where  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ghost  used  to  walk,  my  tent  was  pitched 
— or,  to  be  accurate,  here  my  Clytie  touring-bag  was 
unlocked — and  here  I  stopped  until  Tuesday  mid- 
day, sketching  the  picturesque  bits  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  revelling  in  the  delights  of  the  glorious 
woods  adjacent.  How  many — or  rather,  how  few — 
bicyclists  out  of  the  thousands  who  annually  "  do  " 
the  Brighton  Road  ever  stop  to  visit  these  delightful 
woods  ?  Most  riders  think  more  of  "  doing  good 
tune"  down  the  road  than  of  enjoying  the  bounteous 
sights  which  Natui'e  has  hidden  away  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  highway,  and  the  numbet"  of  opportu- 
nities to  enjoy  picturesque  scenery  which  most 
cyclists  waste  would  appal  the  average  continental 
tourist,  much  more  the  true  lover  of  Nature's  soli- 
tudes. Who,  for  instance,  out  of  the  innumerable 
wheelmen  who  traverse  the  asphaltic  Portsmouth 
Road,  ever  gives  a  thought  to  anything  beyond  sight 
of  the  highway  itself?  What  proportion  of  bicyclists 
ever  pause  at  such  a  spot  as  the  foot  of  the  mound 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  just  beyond  Guildford, 
leave  their  machines  by  the  wayside,  and  mount  up 
to  the  old  ruined  priory,  whence  such  an  unexampled 
view  of  the  snug  old  town  can  be  obtained  ?  From 
certain  knowledge,  I  can  affirm  it  is  a  very  small 
proportion  indeed.  And  the  same  is  seen  every- 
where ;  days  after  days  are  spent  in  aimless  "scorch- 
ing," to  the  total  banishment  of  pleasurable  contem- 
plation of  the  natural  charms  so  easily  found  close 
at  hand. 

F"eeling  much  invigorated  by  my  rural  repose,  and 
having  satisfied  myself  of  the  total  cure  of  my 
bruised  thigh  by  the  effectual  test  of  climbing  Hand- 
cross  Hill  on  my  high-geared  machine,  I  left,  on 
Tuesday,  for  Brighton,  where,  after  an  uneventful 
spin  against  a  stiff  breeze,  I  arrived  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  was  much  concerned  to  find  that  my 
host  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  severe  illness. 
This  was  the  prime  reason  of  my  ultimately  changing 
ui)'  plans,  and  doing  a  good  deal  of  unconventional 
riding  about  the  southern  counties,  as  it  was  evident 
that,  although  an  invalid  is  pleased  to  have  visitors, 
yet  my  constant  presence  was  not  conducive  to  his 
comfort  in  every  way.  So  that  such  of  my  riding 
as  may  be  of  interest,  the  record  of  which  here 
followeth,  is  attributable  to  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  Weal's  illness,  rather  than  to  premeditation 
on  my  part. 

Wednesday  was  wet,  and  bej-pnd  a  turn  or  two 
around  "  London-super-Mare,"  my  wheels  were  idle. 
But  on  Thursday,  said  I  to  myself,  said  I,  "  Lo ! 
everybody  goes  to  see  the  Dyke ;  I  have  never  been 
to  see  the  Dyke,  therefore  I  am  nobody  ;  to  retrieve 
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my  entity,  let  me  proceed  to  the  Dyke  forthwith." 
And  I  proceeded.  That  is  to  say,  I  started,  and 
found  a  hill  up  which,  for  the  first  time  within 
experience,  I  could  not  drive  my  racer.  Here  I 
lon£;ed  for  a  two-speed  gear,  but  one  cannot  have 
everything  on  a  tricycle  which  is  built  essentially 
for  racing ;  nor  does  one  meet  with  such  vertical 
inclines  every  day. 
So  I  walked  up,  and 
essayed  to  ascertain 
my  road.  Local  intel- 
ligence exhibited  itself 
at  a  very  low  ebb, 
however,  and  (as  oc- 
curred very  frequently 
during  my  subsequent 
wanderings)  local  in- 
telligence exhibited 
particularly  vague 
ideas  upon  the  subject 
of  topography;  so  that 
instead  of  sailing  into 
the  bourne  whence  I 
was  bound,  I  ere  long 
discovered  myself  at 
Shoreham.  One  road 
is  as  good  as  another 
— when  you  can't  find 
the  other  —  so  the 
Dyke  where  "  every- 
body "  goes  had  to  be 
left  un visited,  and  a 
return  was  made 
along  the  level  coast 
road  to  Brighton. 

Friday  dawned  fine, 
and  nooned  hot, 
wherefore  my  pro- 
gress along  the  beauti- 
fully smooth  road  to 
Lewes  was  fraught 
with  surpassing 
moisture  externally, 
and  signalised  by  an 
aridity  of  the  thorax 
which  would  not  be 
gainsaid.  Lewes  to 
Plumpton  is  a  suffici- 
ently rough  and  rutty 
series  of  bye -lanes  to 


LOCAL    INTELLIGENCE    EXHIIUTED    ITSELF    AT 
VEUY    LOW    Elil;. 

be  uninviting  to  the  rider  of  a  feather-weight  tricycle  ; 
but  the  secluded  residence  of  some  friends  at  the 
latter  place  was  safely  reached  at  last,  and  the 
"Club"  tricycle  stabled,  while  its  rider  was  being 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  lawn  tennis  by  some 
young  ladies  whose  beauty  was,  only  equalled  by 
their   amiability.      Those   who    have    undergone    a 


similar  kind  of  tuition  will  Understand  how  egregi- 
ously  I  blundered  ;  how  I  alternately  "  served  "  the 
balls  into  the  net  and  "returned"  them  into  a 
distant  parish ;  with  what  a  thrill  of  pride  I  struck 
at  balls  subsequently  discovered  to  have  been  served 
at  "fault";  and  how^I  congratulated  my  fair  partner 
upon  our  side  having  scored  "  love."  Plumpton  is 
famous  for  its  coursing,  and  I  under- 
went a  "  course "  of  instruction  with 
such  success  as  to  thoroughly  enchant 
f.  me   with  the  game  of  the  racket  and 

/  net.    Not  until  Saturday  evening  could 

I  tear  myself  away  from  those  hos- 
pitable "  courts,"  and  then  it  was  with  • 
the  resolve  to  obey  the 
parting  injunction  to 
"  come  again  "  that  I 
treadled  off  and  sped 
over  good  roads, 
through  Wivelsfield,  to 
Hayward's  Heath, 

shortly  before  reaching 
which  place  a  relic  of 
barbaric  times  in  the 
shape  of  atoll-gate  had 
to    be    passed.      The 
gate    was     open,    and 
knowing    the    decision 
of  the  Queen's  Bench 
as  to  velocipedes  being 
exempt  from  toll,  I  was 
shooting  through,  when 
the  gate-keeper  rashly 
attempted  to  seize  my 
wheel,  and  found  it  not 
so  comfortable  an  oper- 
ation as  he  had    pre- 
sumably expected. 
Pulling    up    in  a   few 
yards,    I    returned    to 
the   toll-house,    think- 
ing  it  prtbable  that  I 
was  to  be  levied  under  the  charge  "  for  every 
ass,"  but  found  that  its  custodian  demanded 
the  price  of  a  pint  from  me,  on  the  strength 
of  an'itein  painted  on  his  toll  board,  extracts 
from  which   I  copied  into  my   note-book  as 
under : — 

CLEVEWATER'S    GATE  -  Kept  by 

WlLLL\JI    EdoINOTON. 

For  every  velocipede  or  such  like  carria.Lje  or  machine 
the  sum  of  'id.  (Signed)     Edwaud  Waugh, 

Clerk  to  tlie  Trustees. 
Dated  Cuckfield,  December  31,  1SG2.     .     .     .     Local 

Act,  25  and  "2(5  Victoria. 
As  velocipedes  were  practically  unknown  at   the 
date   named,    I    suspected    that    the    clause  quoted 
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haJ  been  since  Illegally  inserted,  and  after  paying  water   and    stones    over    him.       Strawberries    and 

the  toll  under  protest,  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  ozone    mix    well,   and    my    companion's    health   im- 

National  Cyclists'  Union  regarding  the  matter.  proved  greatly,  so  that  after  an  evening  of  knocking 

The  shades  ot  night  were  falling  fast  as  a  polite  around  among   the  sixpence-an-hour   tricyclists  on 

stranger  directed  me  to  Golding's  Station  Hotel — a  the    Madeira    Road    (amongst    whom    there    were 

very  nice   place,  with   good   accommodation   and  a  several   really   good   riders,    and    some    typical    tri- 


beautiful  little  garden,  having  a  really  fine  lawn. 
An  appointment  to  meet  a  fellow  clubman,  Highlow, 
constrained  me  to  hurry  off  early  the  next  morning, 
and  I  enjoyed  a  delightful  spin  to  Cuckfield  and  (by 
a  long  run  downhill)  Balcombe,  which  had  been 
recommended  to  me  as  "  the  prettiest  spot  in 
Sussex."  The  recommender  being  a  native  of  that 
village  made  me  a  trifle  dubious  as  to  the  precise 
degree  of  reliance 
to  be  placed  on  his 
opinion,  but  '  not- 
withstanding due 
allowances  being 
made  f  o  r  his 
natural  love  of  his 
natalplace,  Ifound 
it  certainly  an  ex- 
ceedingly  pic- 
turesque part. 
Thence  the  road 
to  Handcross,  with 
a  fine  surface,  was 
skirted  on  one  side 
by  a  wonderful 
hedge,  12  to  15  feet 
high  and  over  a 
mile  long,  formed 
entirely  of  thick- 
set rhododendrons 
in  full  bloom  —  a 
truly  magnificent 
sight.  After  run- 
ning up  and  down 
the  London  Road 
for  some  hours, 
sketching  here  and 
there,  I  at  last  en- 
countered High- 
low,    and    another 

clubman,  Faraway,  with  whom  Handcross  was  again 
sought,  F"araway  then  going  back  to  London,  and 
Highlow  staying  with  me  at  the  Red  Lion.  The 
evening  we  spent  in  the  woods,  H.  fully  appreciating 
their  rugged  beauty;  and  on  Monday  we  rode  into 
Brighton  and  patronised  Hobden's  baths.  My  com- 
panion having  been  "queer"  for  some  days,  we  took 
it  easily  on  the  beach  ni  the  afternoon,  being  con- 
siderably amused  by  the  illogical  display  of  tyranny 
on  the  part  of  a  man  who  was  ridnig  some  cart 
horses  in  the  surf,  and  bullied  a  small  boy  who  had 
resented    his  riding  so    that  the  horses'  hoofs  cast 


cyclists,  comprising  all  ages  from  five  to  eighty-five), 
we  agreed  upon  a  slow  trip  to  Arundel  for  the 
following  day. 

The  following  day  came,  and  with  it  a  terrific 
west  wind,  against  which  we  struggled  at  four  or 
five  miles  an  hour  to  Shoreham.  Oar  object  was  to 
inspect  this  part  of  the  route  for  the  then  approach- 
ing 24  hours'  race,  promoted   by  the   London  T.C., 

for  which  we  both 
had  entered.  In- 
stead  of  following 
the  direct  road 
from  Brighton  to 
Arundel,  the  com- 
jielitors  were  to 
make  a  detour  in- 
land, turning  off 
the  main  road  at 
the  Shoreham 
railway  -  crossing. 
A  very  nice  road 
led  us  through 
tlie  pretty  village 
of  Bramber,  on 
encjuiringat  which 
place  the  local 
l)ntcher  advised 
us  to  go  to  Stey- 
ning  for  dinner, 
"  as  we  were  sure 
to  find  a  good 
place  there."  So 
on  to  Steyning 
we  pushed ;  but 
alas !  for  human 
hopes  and  mun- 
dane desires, noth- 
ing edible  could  be 
obtained  at  either 
of  the  hotels;  so  another  move  was  made,  and, 
although  we  were  very  careful  to  encjuire  the 
way,  the  next  place  we  found  ourselves  at  was 
Ashurst,  three  miles  off  our  correct  road.  Here 
the  inn  was  embowered  in  roses,  but  outward 
appearances  gave  no  indication  of  the  thorniness  of 
the  interior,  where  nought  beyond  bread,  cheese, 
and  milk  could  be  had.  The  cheese  we  were  fain 
to  reject,  and  endea\oured  to  quell  the  gnawings 
which  were  making  themselves  uncomfortably  felt 
beneath  our  vests,  by  devouring  the  bread  and 
imbibing  the  milk.      Fondly  hoj)ing  for  better  lucki 
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we  rclraccd  our  tracks  towards  the  signpost  wliose 
defaced  condition  had  so  deceived  us  ;  but  whether 
it  was  the  somnolent  nature  of  the  bread,  or  the 
Soporific  tendency  of  the  lacteal  fluid,  I  know  not  ; 
I  do  know,  though,  that  a  tempting  bank  of  grass 
compelled  us  to  incontinentl)'  disuRiunt  and  enjoy  a 
siesta,  unconsciously  following  the  example  of  the 
traditijual  Britons  who  are  reputed  to  have  sought 
"  on  yonder  haystack  their  hunger  to  sleep  away." 
The  drunnning  and  clamorous  shouts  of  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Salvation  Army  bi^ought  Highlow  up 
with  a  jump,  to  inconsistently  reward  them  with 
sundry  coppers  for  disturbing  his  repose  ;  but  feel- 
ing now  somewhat  less  jaded,  we  essayed  to  i^egain 
our  proper  route,  and  ere  long  trundled  through  the 
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in  the  way  of  refection.  Doubtless  in  the  old 
coaching  days  this  was  a  busy  and  thriving  hostelry, 
but  now  its  glory  had  departed,  and  its  proprietor's 
temper  had  not  improved  in  consequence,  for  our 
most  urgent  appeals  failed  to  elicit  any  more  sub- 
stantial offer  of  refreshment  than  the  bar  afforded. 
The  fire  was  out  ;  they  had  no  cold  meat ;  they 
were  not  a-going  to  get  tea  at  all  hours  of  the  day  ! 
And  so  on.  With  difficulty  restraining  his  ire, 
Highlow  paced  moodily  forth,  and  there  was  that  in 
his  eye  which  boded  evil  for  the  peace  of  any  who 
crossed  his  path.  Toiling  up  the  next  rise,  a. 
cottager  was  espied,  to  whom  a  forlorn  appeal  for 
succour  was  not  made  in  vain.  The  cottage  was 
minute,  certainly,  and    the    mention   of  cold   boiled 
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village  of  Washington  to  Finden.  "  Patching 
Pond"  was  the  name  of  the  next  place  on  the 
L.T.C.  route-card,  and  with  that  watchword  we 
interrogated  the  natives,  whose  countersign  directed 
us  up  a  hill,  whence  the  road  descended  for  a  mile, 
covered  with  grass,  thistles,  and  utterly  unrideable 
Hints  of  the  most  pronounced  degree  of  sharpness  ; 
rather  than  ride  them,  I  turned  on  to  the  grass  and 
rode  carefully  till  past  the  foundrous  highway,  but 
Highlow's  single-driver  did  not  take  kindly  to 
meadow-land,  so  he  performed  a  pedestrian  pilgrim- 
age. At  last  the  main  Arundel  road  was  regained, 
and  Patching  Pond  hove  in  sight,  signalised  by  an 
imposing-lookmg  hotel  which  promised  great  things 


neck  of  pork  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
not  be  very  inviting.  Hut  it  was  a  case  of  neck  or 
nothing,  and  to  allay  the  pangs  of  starvation  we 
gladly^  availed  ourselves  of  the  dame's  offer,  and 
created  havoc  amongst  her  primitive  larder. 

Thence,  after  an  affecting  farewell,  Highlow 
proceeded  to  Arundel,  and  with  the  wind  at  my 
back  I  sped  gaily  along  the  ^direct  road  towards 
Brighton,  but  could  not  resist  the  allurements  of  the 
proximity  to  Worthing,  so  ran  down  to  the  pier-head 
there  for  a  few  minutes'  rest.  While  lolling  on 
a  seat  on  tlie  beach,  mcthought  I  recognised  the 
lineaments  of  a  very  tall  bicyclist  who  rode  past, 
wearing    a     gaudily-striped     tennis     j:ickct.      "  By 
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Jarge  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  that  fimire — tliat  jigger — it  is, 
no — it  cannot  be — but,  yes,  that  '  Hiunber'  must  be 
one  of  the  '  Chichester  Twins  !' — it  is  '  Jarge  Se- 
cundus  '!"  The  lengthy  wearer  of  the  gaudy  jacket 
iiad  left  his  bicycle  by  the  pier-head,  and  gone  onto 
the  pier,  by  the  time  I  came  to  this  conclusion,  so 
that  beyond  examining  the  bicycle,  beneath  whose 
curiously-shaped  handle-bars  a  silver  plate  bore  the 
legend  "  George  Gatehouse, "  I  was  unable  to  profit 
by  the  recognition.  Should  this  reach  the  eye  of  the 
Cicestrain,  he  may  conclude  that  the  reason  I  did 
not  follow  and  speak  to  him  was  that  I  was  fearful 
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lest  anybody  who  knows  me  should  see  me  in  con- 
versation with  such  a  jacket.  One  nuist  draw  the  line 
somewhere,  you  know,  and  although  my  own  riding 
outfit  w^as  of  an  unconventional  description — con- 
sisting of  a  dark  blue  flannel  vest,  with  sleeves,  in  place 
of  a  jacket,  loose  shorts  of  the  same  material,  black 
hose,  racing  shoes,  and  a  "  straw  yarn'' — yet  even 
I  don't  go  the  length  of  zebra-chameleon  jackets, 
orthodox  and  "fashionable"  though  they  may  be. 

Between  Worthing  and  Brighton  the  unwary 
traveller,  who  has  seen  by  the  map  what  a  straight 
road  it  appears,  had  best  be  alert,  two  deceptive 
corners  having  led  me  astray  ere  the  low-lying  road 
led  across  the  licketty  old  wooden  bridge,  parallel 
to  the  suspension  bridge,  and  over  the  railway  cross- 
ing, whose  custodian  is  authorised  to  demand  two- 
pence toll.  Thence,  the  tag-end  of  my  ride  to 
Brighton  was  enlivened  only  by  the  comic  incident 
of  losing    half-an-hour    in    taking   to    pieces    and 


adjusting  my  balance-gear,  the  pinion  screw  of  which 
had  worked  out. 

Wednesday's    weather    was,    in     vulgar    phrase, 
''about  as  warm  as  they  make  'em,"  and  although 
Newhaven    is    scarcely    ten    miles    from    Brighton 
by  the  road  over  the  cliffs,  its  hilly  surface,  plenti- 
fully bestrewn  with  stones,  forbade  any  pace,  and 
I  spent  the    best  part  of  three  hours  on  the  jour- 
ney.      The   name    of  mine   inn    I    know    not,    but 
its  forte  consisted   in  bye-gone  regal  patronage,  the 
legend   "  Patronised  by  Louis   Phillipe"  being  very 
conspicuously  displayed  over  the  premises.   A  quaint 
sort  of  town,  at  the  best,  is  Newhaven, 
but  when  the  tide  is  out  its   muddy 
harbour    is    too    suggestive    of    the 
Thames   at  Lambeth  to    please  the 
pleasure-seeker.         After     dawdling 
thence   by   a    decidedly    undulating 
road  to  Lewes,  the  White   Hart  was 
my  refectory,  and  a  smart  run  back 
to  Brighton  concluded  the  riding  for 
the  da}',  leavmg  behind  it  the  rooted 
i  m press  ion 
that  (as  a  local 
r  porter      re- 
marked)  I  was 
more  fit  for  a 
24  miles'  than 
icir  a  24  hours' 
ride    on      the 
following 
Saturday. 

Thursday's 
riding     was 
restricted  to  a 
^^  •    ""^  short    run    up 

the  Parade, 
Weal  'being  sufficiently  "  weal  "  .to  take  a  drive 
over  to  Plumpton  with  me.  V  On'the  return  journey, 
I  counted  no  less  than  '34  lady  tricyclists,  within 
three  miles  of  Brighton.  Think  o'  that  !  Only  seven 
of  these  were  on- sociables,  the«  remainder  being 
on  front  and'rear-steering'singles. 

Luckily  catching  a  train,  on  Friday,  I  reached 
Croydon  in  company]  with  several  other  competitors, 
and  we  "  mooned  "  away  the  hours  intervening  before 
midnight.  As  I  had  decided  to  start  mainly  out  of 
curiosity  to  experience  the  sensations  of  a  competi- 
tor in  such  a  contest — being  palpably  in  so  indift'erent 
a  state  of  training  as  to  have  no  chance  of  achieving 
a  good  performance — I  think  it  may  be  of  interest 
if  I  narrate  my  observations  and  progress  at  some 
length,  that  others  may  gain  the  idea  of  "  how  it 
feels  "  without  having  to  undergo  the  ordeal  them- 
selves. 

It  was  with  some  qualms  as  to  the  fitness  of  my 
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light  macliine  for  a  long  journey  that  I  lit  my  lamp, 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  constable,  on 
starting  from  Croydon  town  for  the  scene  of  the 
official  muster.  Too  light,  at  the  best  of  times,  for 
any  but  very  careful  road  work,  my  mount  had  been 
severely  tested  over  the  bad  roads  which  I  had  fre- 
quently traversed  during  the  previous  fortnight,  and 
the  front  wheel— weighing  but  a  few  ounces — was 
the  object  of  particular  dread ;  in  the  event  this 
apprehensiveness  turned  out  to  be  well  founded. 
The  extremely  novel  scene  at  the  starting-point  has 
been  30  well  pictured  in  The  Cyclist  as  to  need  no 
lurther  description  from  me.  Luckily  I  had  drawn 
"  number  two,"  and  was  in  the  front  rank,  so  that 
the  danger  of  collision  was  diminished.  An  over- 
zealous  friend  did  his  best  to  bring  me  into  collision 
with  "  number  one,"  by  pushing  my  off  driving-wheel 
vigorously  forward  upon  the  word  to  go  being  given, 
this  having  the  natural  effect,  on  a  balance-geared 
machine,  of  slewing  it  round  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
tricycle  alongside.  Happily  escaping  a  catastrophe, 
I  wormed  my  way  between  a  mob  of  Facilists  and 
ordinary  bicyclists,  and  joined  Vesey,  who  had  thus 
early  got  to  the  front,  in  cutting  out  a  steady  thirteen 
miles  an  hour  pace,  the  65  other  competitors 
seemingly  being  tightly  packed  behind  us.  For  a 
few  miles  all  went  well,  but  then  some  of  the  "mug" 
contingent  took  to  spurting  forward,  and  one  un- 
civilised barbarian  on  a  lampless  front-steerer  came 
past  me  on  the  wrong  side,  and  immediately  steered 
out,  so  that  to  avoid  a  collision  I  had  to  run  on  to 
the  bank.  Should  that  individual  see  these  lines  he 
will  please  to  consider  his  nos3  pulled.  Up  to  the 
twelfth  mile  the  aimless-spurting  division  kept  making 
our  live?  a  burden  by  their  erratic  movements,  but 
ere  reaching  Crawley  the  pace  had  told  its  tale  upon 
them,  and  th^y  dropped  behind,  Nixon,  Vesey, 
Cassal,  and  myself  being  in  a  group  in  front,  out  of 
sight  of  the  main  body.  Down  to  Brighton  it  was 
just  such  a  foUow-my-leader  ride — at  a  sharp  pace — 
as  an  old  racing  bicyclist  enjoys,  and  the  Aquarium 
clock  indicated  3.17  as  Vesey  and  I  bowled  past  it. 
Weal  and  Burner  were  waiting  at  the  Cyclist  Club 
house,  and  I  spent  the  best  part  of  an  hour  chatting 
with  them  and  sharing  the  refreshments  which  the 
B.C.C.  had  thoughtfully  provided  for  competitors.  A 
very  strong  West  wind — just  such  a  gale  as  had  blown 
on  the  day  when  Highlow  and  I  rode  to  Arundel — 
made  the  next  80  miles  a  dreadfully  toilsome  piece 
of  riding,  and  anybody  who  understands  how  the 
wind  is  felt  over  the  long  stretch  of  open  country 
between  Brighton  and  Southampton  will  be  the 
better  able  to  appreciate  the  marvellously  good  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Marriott,  the  winner,  who  covered 
2i8-^  miles  in  the  day.  Glad  that  our  previous 
journey  had  acquainted  me  with  the  intricacies  of 


tlie  detour,  I  fortunately  reached  Patching  Pond 
without  undergoing  the  terrors  of  the  flintj'  mile,  and 
after  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Worthing  C.C. 
captain  at  his  cross-roads  post,  my  way  was  taken — 
in  company  with  Mr.  Smith,  the"  Invincible"  bicycle 
maker — through  Arundel  to  Chichester.  Here  the 
C.T.C.  hotel  people  kindly  provided  my  favourite 
"  training  grub,"  in  the  shape  of  a  bowl  of  hot  bread, 
milk,  and  egg;  and  its  digestion  was  facilitated  by 
forty  minutes'  winks  on  the  sofa,  upon  awaking  from 
which  I  vas  gratified  to  experience  complete  relief 
from  the  back-aching  torture  which  had  been  so  un- 
pleasantly felt  during  the  previous  couple  of  hours. 
Mr.  Cordingley,  of  the  Comet,  was  just  starting  on 
his  bicycle,  and  made  the  pace  for  me  up  to  Ems- 
worth,  where  some  tempting  strawberries  brought  us, 
w  ith  several  other  competitors,  out  of  the  saddle.  A 
pretty  spectacle  we  made,  squatting  for  ease  on  the 
floor  and  doorstep  of  a  greengrocer's  shop,  putting 
away  the  British  Queens  as  fast  as  we  could,  muchly 
to  the  wonderment  of  the  rustic  population.  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Venables,  on  "  Humbers,"  were  the 
causes  of  my  intense  envy  as  we  rode  steadily  on  to 
Fareham,  and  I  earnestly  wished  that  my  own 
"  Humber"  had  been  in  repair,  the  handle-bar  of 
that  machine  being  so  much  more  comfortable  to 
lean  upon,  in  a  long  journey  against  the  wind,  than 
the  vertical  side  handles  of  a  front-steerer.  Arriving 
at  Fareham — 97  miles  from  the  start — shortly  before 
noon,  I  joined  a  lot  of  others  in  resting  at  the 
poorly  -  acconniiodating  hotel,  where  Tom  Moore 
was  sadly  bemoaning  the  fate  of  an  editor  who  is 
doomed  to  check  competitors  at  a  town  of  unsavoury 
smells,  the  discomfort  of  his  "  oil  factory"  nerves 
being  only  palliated  by  the  solace  afforded  by  the 
I'itik  'Un.  Soon  after  leaving  Fareham,  in  company 
with  two  popular  South  Londoners  who  had  collided 
early  in  the  race,  the  sun  began  to  make  himself  felt 
to  an  uncomfortable  degree,  and  brought  on  an  irre- 
sistible drowsiness,  which  led  me  to  make  some 
excuses  for  dropping  behind  and  summarily  reposing 
on  a  grassy  bank.  How  long  I  slumbered  is  a 
mystery,  but  another  mile  or  two  of  riding  induced 
an  insatiable  longing  for  tea  and  a  cigar,  which  much 
refreshed  me  ;  and  after  a  chat  with  Mr.  Seagrave, 
of  the  Brighton,  an  easy  run  into  Romsey  "  brought 
me  up  smiling"  to  greet  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  was 
recording  the  arrivals  of  such  riders  as  qualified  for 
silver  medals  by  riding  125  miles.  The  next  few 
miles  were  along  a  road  beautified  by  wondrously 
prolific  hedges,  a  wealth  of  wild  flowers  and  varie- 
gated grasses  inducing  me  to  pause  and  collect  a 
fine  bouquet,  which  I  contemplated  presentmg  as  a 
voti\e  offering  to  the  tired  timekeeper  at  the  next 
point — Salisbury — and  whilst  jogging  quietly  along, 
methought  I  would  introduce  a  trifling  novel  inci- 
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dent  into  the  monotony  of  that  patient  individual's 
labours  by  accompanying  the  gift  by  some  verses 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  conspired  within 
me  to  perpetrate  these  lines  : — 

To  J*hn  Br'wn^ng,  'aq. 
I  thoujit  of  thee,  friend  John,  the  while 

These  simple  flow'rs  I  plucked  ; 
Instead  of  scorching  down  the  road, 
The  honey  sweet  I  sucked. 

No  costly  gift  I  offer  thee, 

But  Nature's  blooms,  the  which 

I  gathered  in  a  hedgerow,  while 
1  groped  about  a  ditch  ! 

They  may  be  wild,  and  worthless  too— 

Beneath  the  smallest  price — 
But  still  I  tender  them  to  you  ; — 

They  look  uncommon  n'ce  ! 

And  yet  it  cost  me  something,  to 

These  simple  things  to  get ; 
For  whi:e  I  plucked  them,  truth  to  tell. 

My  feet  got  beastly  wet ! 

Whether  it  was  the  extra  weight  of  the  water  in 
my  shoes,  or  not,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  I 
had  not  gone  more  than  ten  yards,  after  stopping  to 
scribble  this  matchless  poem  in  my  pocket-book, 
when  a  sudden  dip  lifted  me  gently  out  of  my  saddle, 
to  contemplate  with  mixed  sensations  my  front  wheel, 
its  rim  broken  in  two  places,  its  spokes  twisted  into 
a  shapeless  mass  of  network,  and  its  fork  bent. 
Having  expected  something  of  the  kind,  I  refrained 
from  using  unparliamentary  language,  and  calmly 
turned  the  machine  upside  down,  and  holding  it  by 
the  lower  frame,  moodily  pushed  it  for  a  couple  of 
miles,  till  I  reached  a  blacksmith's  shed  near  \Miite 
Parish,  whither  a  pretty  housemaiden  had  directed 
me.  Leaving  the  disabled  three-wheeler  under 
shelter,  I  sought  a  small  roadside  inn,  and  billeted 
myself  there  in  company  with  sundry  soothing  cigars 
for  the  night ;  so  that  the  L.T.C.  vice-president  saw 
neither  myself,  my  flowers,  nor  my  verses.  Tw  >  or 
three  hours  afterwards,  Highlow  came  up  on  his 
"  Rotary,"  and  went  on  to  Salisbury,  arranging  to 
meet  me  there  on  the  morrow ;  and  several  other 
competitors,  more  or  less  baked  and  jaded,  followed 
him ;  some  also  turning  back  to  spend  the  ni^ht  at 
Romsey. 

On  Sunday-morning,  there  might  have  been  seen 
on  the  road  to  Salisbury  a  fiery  untamed  steed, 
careering  o'er  the  highway  in  the  shafts  of  a  cart, 
wherein  were  seated  a  calmly-resigned  tricycler  and 
the  host  of  the  wayside  inn,  and  to  the  i-ear  of  which 
was  lashed  a  broken-down  tricycle.  Into  the  Red 
Lion  hotel,  at  "  Old  Sarum,"  the  fiery  untamed  one 
took  its  way,  and  there,  greeted  by  some  four  or 
five  competitors  who  had  "  curled  up  "  at  the  135th 
mile,    the    calmly-resigned    one    stowed    away    his 


broken-down  three-wheeler,  and  hung  out  his  old 
ancestral  banner  for  such  time  as  might  elapse  ere 
the  Coventry  Machinists'  Company,  Limited,  might 
condescend  to  dispatch  a  new  wheel.  The  afterno'on 
was  passed  in  letter-writing,  a  particularly  pathetic 
and  tourhing  appeal  to  the   better    nature?    of  the 


London  managers  of  the  Cheylesmore  firm  being 
contained  in  one  of  the  epistles.  The  other  com- 
petitors having  departed  for  home — one  of  them 
determining  to  ride,  rather  than  pay  the  exorbitant 
sum   which  he  was   assured    the    railway    company 
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would  demand  for  carrying  his  machine — Highlow 
and  I  took  a  stroll  around,  and  essa\-ed  to  visit  the 
famed  cathedral.  After  much  speculation  as  to  the 
originals  of  some  of  the  more  dilapidated  statues  on 
the  facade,  we  would  have  fain  gone  iuside  to  view 
the  interior,  but  locks  and  bolts  barred  our  progress 
and  we  were  left  to  weep  and  gnash  our  teath  in  the 
outer  air. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge  of  architecture,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  uncultured  Philistine,  I 
must  confess  that  the  only  cathedral  which  ever 
struck  me  as  deserving  of  the  praise  which  local 
guide-books  lavish  upon  such  buildings  was  the 
cathedral  at  Winchester.  To  be  sure,  when  visiting 
the  "  tintinnabulant  "  city,  I  enjoyed  the  unusual 
felicity  of  a  companion  who  is  an  architect,  and  his 
dissertations  upon  the  varied  styles  and  periods  of 
the  grand  old  buildiug  materially  enhanced  my 
appreciation  of  its  beauties.  The  best  point  about 
Salisbury's  fane  struck  me  as  being  the  broad  lawn 
on  one  side,  from  which  the  cathedral  springs  up 
without  any  railings  or  base-work  to  interrupt  it. 

Monday  morning  witnessed  Highlow's  departure 
for  home,  z'/rt  Stonehenge ;  anterior  to  which,  desi- 
ring to  get  a  disc  screwed  tight  on  his  driving-wheel 
hub,  he  consulted  his  latest  edition  of  the  C.T.C. 
handbook,  wherein  two  repairers  were  mentioned. 
One  was  )ioii  est,  having,  we  learnt,  gone  to  Coventry; 
and  at  the  other  shop  a  small  boy  and  a  small  screw- 
driver were  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  A  sewing-machine  shop,  with  a  single-driving 
rear-steerer  for  hire,  is  the  sum  total  of  Salisbury's 
cycular  provision,  there  being  not  a  single  bicycle 
on  hire  in  the  place.     Benighted  Salisbury  ! 

In  the  evening,  to  my  intense  joy,  a  new  wheel, 
accurately  fitting  my  fork,  arrived  from  Holborn 
Viaduct,  and  after  breathing  blessings  upon  the 
head  of  the  C.  M.  Co.'s  metropolitan  manager,  I 
gladly  cleaned  and  adjusted  my  machiie  in  readi- 
ness for  a  start  in  the  morning,  having  resolved  to 
visit  Sherborne,  the  home  of  the  Dorsetshire  poet, 
now  that  I  was  so  close  to  it. 

Tuesday  was  another  fine  day.  (Throughout  this 
holiday  I  was  phenomenally  fortunate  in  having  fine 
weather,  my  usual  luck  being  to  encounter  pelting 
rain  whenever  I  go  a-touring.)  But  my  old  friend. 
Stiff  Headwind,  Esq.,  was  still  accompanying  my 
progress  through  Shaftesbury,  by  good  roads  reeking 
with  the  sweet  scent  of  the  wild  honeysuckle,  to 
Sherbirne.  Just  before  arriving,  the  discovery  was 
nuide  that  the  basket  in  which  I  carried  my  "  lug- 
gage"— consisting  of  a  spare  flanpel  shirt  and  a  few 
handkerchiefs,  for  "  man  wants  but  little  here  below" 
when  touring — had  broken  away  from  its  fastenings 
and  gone  from  my  gaze  like  a  beautiful  I'eality,  so 
that  for  the  remainder  of  my  vacation  my  luggage 


cr)nsisted  of  but  a  single  spare  handkerchief,   con*'- 

veniently  stowed  away  in my  hub-lamp  !   (Subsev 

quentl^,  I  may  remark,  this  same  basket,  with  its; 
contents  intact,  was  restored  to  me  by  a  gentleman 
who  found  it,  and  traced  its  owner  by  means  of  a 
paragraph  in  Tlw  Cyclist.  Another  instance  of  the 
value  of  our  press  ! ) 

Considerably  to  my  chagrin,  the  poetical  Joey 
was  not  at  home,  but  staying  at  Clifton  ;  therefore  I 
tore  myself  away  from  his  hospitable  home  on 
Wednesday,  and  after  rigging  up  a  cardboard  splash- 
guard  to  protect  myself  from  the  mud  which  plenti- 
fully covered  the  roads  (it  having  rained  during  the 
night),  made  an  uneventful  run  to  Blandford,  over  a 
hilly  and  rather  indiffjrent  surface.  Just  before 
reaching  the  town  named,  a  charming  little  bit  of 
riparian  scenery  was  brought  to  view,  the  river  Stow 
flowing,  clear  and  wide,  between  high  wooded  banks 
in  a  deer  park.  Thus  far,  my  road  had  been  dis- 
appointing, but  matters  improved,  and  the  day's 
journey  turned  out  one  of  the  jolliest  that  I  have 
ever  experienced. 

An  inviting  announcement  of  "  hot  and  cold 
baths  "  led  me  to  stable  my  steed  at  a  Blandford 
Coffee  Tavern,  but  muchly  to  my  chagrin  the  ener- 
getic but  illiterate  proprietor  scrawled  on  a  bit  of 
sugar  paper  the  information  that  he  was  "  to  bisy  " 
as  it  was  "  diner  time,"  so  my  love  of  cold  water  had 
to  go  unsatisfied.  In  the  dining-room,  which  was 
conducted  in  the  "  cheap  and  nasty  slap-bang"  stj-le, 
I  found  a  young  bicyclist  who  had  gone  an  awful 
cropper,  cutting  his  nose  badly  and  bending  the 
backbone  of  his  machine.  Finding  that  he  was 
bound  in  the  same  direction  as  myself,  I  waited 
after  "diner"  till  his  bicycle  was  repaired,  and  dis- 
covered during  a  stroll  around  the  town  that  Bland- 
ford strikes  the  casual  stranger  as  being  a  "  werry 
or'nary  sort  o'  place."  Getting  away  at  last,  we 
sped  along  over  a  magnificent  road,  with  the  wind 
now  right  behind  us,  and  never  a  bit  of  a  hill  to 
climb,  to  Wimborne — ten  miles  of  asphaltic  surface. 
Two  miles  further  our  roads  diverged,  the  bicyclist 
going  to  Christchurch  and  the  Wight,  and  he  semed 
to  have  taken  the  good  roads  with  him,  the  next  few 
miles  of  my  course  being  very  stony,  requiring  care- 
ful steering  to  protect  my  light  tricycle.  However, 
with  scarcely  any  hills,  and  with  a  strong  wind 
behind,  I  soon  bowled  over  the  nine  miles  into  King- 
wood,  and  enjoyed  an  excellent  tea  at  the  White 
Hart  Hotel.  This  is,  it  seems,  a  C.T.C.  house,  and 
although  I  did  not  know  it,  and  made  no  mention  of 
my  belonging  to  the  club,  the  people  put  themselves 
out  of  the  way  to  find  out  the  fact,  by  a  most  original 
course.  Having  asked  for  my  bill,  I  gave  the  waitress 
the  money,  but  when  she  returned  with  it  receipted 
she  asked  ine  if  i  belonged  to  the  club,   and    on 
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receiving  an  affirmative  answer  gave  me  sixpence 
change,  so  as  to  bring  the  charge  within  the  tariff! 
I  commend  the  White  Hart  at  Riugwood  to  the 
favourable  notice  of  Hampshire  tourists.  A  fair  was 
going  on  in  the  marl<et-place,  the  excitement  con- 
sisting mainly  of  a  few  stalls  with  stale  confectionery 
and  sweetstuff,  toys  at  which  the  most  juvenile  of 
Lowther  Arcadians  would  tarn  up  his  nose  in  dis- 
dain, two  or  three  shooting  gallei^ies,  a  roundabout, 
and  a  peripatetic  photographer.  The  town-bred 
mind  cannot  help  enjoying  the  contentment  reigning 
over  the  rustic  intellect,  which  can  be  charmed  by 
such  primitive  forms  of  amusement  as  these. 

At  6.30  I  made  a  start  for  Southampton,  but 
thanks  to  the  crassness  of  the  local  intellect — pre- 
sumably dazed  and  upset  from  its  balance  by  the 
advent  of  the  tremendously  sensational  affair  above 
referred  to — I  was  sent  several  miles  on  a  wrong 
road  ere  discovering  my  error;  and  as  the  said 
wrong  road  was  of  the  nastiest  nature,  I  was  not 
exactly  pleased  by  the  detour.  Getting  at  length  on 
to  the  right  road,  I  began  to  enjoy  a  magnificent 
ride,  with  the  same  favouring  wind  wafting  me  along 
through  the  gorgeous  wilderness  of  the  New  Forest. 
A  grand  road,  without  hills,  for  miles  upon  miles; 
never  a  house  to  be  seen ;  rabbits  scuttering  away 
at  my  approach.  Ah  !  this  was  enjoyment  !  Anon, 
a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream.  Stones 
loomed  on  the  horizon,  and  came  close  with  an 
unpleasant  rapidity.  Four  miles  out  of  the  next  six 
had  to  be  walked,  the  stones  being  uncompromisingly 
sharp,  and  deep,  and  thick.  Then  my  tilt-rod  broke 
off.  This  tilt-rod,  bs  it  known,  had  been  a  standing 
nuisance  to  me  ever  since  I  started.  No  matter 
how  tightly  I  screwed  up  the  nuts,  it  shook  loose  in 
a  few  yards,  and  rattled  abominably.  This  time, 
instead  of  shaking  loose,  it  gave  me  the  shake  alto- 
gether, taking  with  it  ths  hsad  and  half  of  the  screw- 
bolt  which  held  it  to  the  machine,  and  which  bolt 
also  held  one  of  the  principal  joints  of  the  frame 
together.  Here  was  a  pretty  fix  !  To  add  to  my 
discomfiture,  the  rain  c'.euted  to  pour  down  at  this 
precise  juncture,  and  I  began  to  ponder  upon  the 
probability  of  my  limp  and  flaccid  corpse  being 
picked  up  by  the  next  explorer  who  penetrated  the 
recesses  of  the  Hampshire  wold.  But  "  Nil  Desper- 
andum ! "  I  exclaimod,  which,  interpreted,  meant 
"perhaps  I  have  a  spare  nut  in  my  bag."  It  hap- 
pened that  I  did  have  such  a  spare  nut,  one  of 
several  which  a  lady  member  had  thoughtfully  put 
into  my  tool-bag  before  the  start  for  the  race  on  the 
previous  Saturday.  The  nut  fitted  the  broken  screw, 
and  held  the  frame-johit  together,  and  Richard  was 
himself  again.  Picking  up  the  despicable  tilt-rod, 
I  hurled  it  with  vicijus  energy  far  away  into  the 
wilderness,  glad  to  be  at  last  freed  from  its  thraldom. 


Doubtless  in  the  distant  future  some  learned  scien- 
tific fogies  will  coma  upon  that  old  tilt-rod,  rusty, 
eaten,  and  unrecognisable;  will  tenderly  secure  it 
as  a  priceless  relic  of  the  dim  past,  and  will  quarrel 
with  each  other  as  to  the  probabilities  of  its  having 
formed  part  of  an  implement  of  torture  used  by  the 
king's  myrmidons  when  hounding  the  inhabitants 
from  their  homes  to  form  the  New  Forest;  or  of  its 
being  a  portion  of  the  apparatus  used  by  Claude 
Duval  or  some  other  knight  of  the  road  to  aid  him 
m  his  nefarious  stand-and-deliver  excursions. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  obnoxious  rod,  all 
was  fair.  The  stones  ceased  ;  the  sky  became  once 
more  bright ;  the  wind  whirled  me  along  at  racing 
pace ;  and  the  next  seven  miles  were  covered  in  24 
minutes.  "  Signs  of  civilisation,"  methought,  espy- 
ing a  tricycle  on  the  road.  "  Signs  of  barbarism,"  I 
ejaculated,  on  a  closer  view  revealing  a  wujdcn  scat 
on  it.  Southampton  at  last;  but  where  is  the  C.T.C. 
hotel  ?  Echo  might  have  answered  "  where  "  in  its 
traditional  fashion,  but  if  it  did  I  didn't  hear  it. 
Echo  ought  to  learn  to  say  "where"  on  her  fingers, 
for  the  benefit  of  deaf  coves.  Not  having  Echo  to 
answer  my  enquiry,  I  sought  information  from  two 
men  on  a  sociable.  "  Try  the  Bedford  Hotel,"  said 
they ;  and  I  did.  The  house  indicated  is  mis 
named.  It  should  be  called  the  Bedless.  Once 
more  on  the  search  for  quarters,  local  intelligence 
was  a  greater  bugbear  than  ever.  I  had  a  par- 
ticularly vivid  recollection  of  having  seen  the  South- 
ampton quarters  of  the  C.T.C.  welt  spoken  of,  but 
for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  recollect  its  name. 
Nobody  seemed  able  to  comprehend  my  wants, 
either.  One  sent  me  back  towards  Riugwood  ; 
another  to  the  tramway  stables  ;  a  third  to  a  very 
small  and  very  dirty  beerhouse  ;  and  a  fourth 
vaguely  indicated  the  direction  of  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  Just  as  it  was  quite  dark,  I  appealed  to 
a  member  of  the  local  constabulary.  He,  me- 
thought, would  surely  put  me  right.  But  no  !  After 
trying  a  one-story  beerhouse,  the  intelligent  officer 
gave  it  up ;  didn't  know  where  there  was  an  hotel ; 
didn't  know  where  the  centre  of  the  town  was  ; 
didn't  know  where  the  sea  was;  didn't  know  nuffin. 
At  last,  utterly  disgusted  with  Southampton  and  its 
local  intelligence,  I  determined  to  take  the  road 
again,  knowing  that  at  the  worst  I  should  have  to 
ride  to  Farcham — 12  miles — in  the  dark.  For  a 
wonder,  the  bobby  knew  where  the  Fareham  road 
was ;  we  were,  in  fact,  on  it  at  the  time.  But  "  seven 
miles"  was  his  estimate  of  the  distance.  I  knew 
better.  So,  lampless,  bell-less,  and  luggage-less,  I 
set  off  once  more,  enquiring  at  seven  or  eight  road- 
side inns,  losing  my  way  several  times  in  the  pitch 
darkness,  and  making  eight  or  nine  miles  of  tiie  road 
to  Botley,  where  the  huge  C.T.C.  house  was  shut  up. 
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the  other  inn  had  no  accommodation,  but — ah!  blest 
haven  at  last!  the  Temperance  Hotel  gave  me  suc- 
cour in  the  shape  of  a  substantial  supper  and  a  clean 
bed,  between  the  blankets  of  which  I  rolled  to  dream 
of  riding  alampless  tricycle  over  sand-papered  roads, 
wafted  by  a  50-miles-an-hour  gale  of  wind,  with  a 
lunatic  policeman,  armed  with  a  gun  from  the  Ring- 
wood  shooting  gallery,  pursuing  me  up  and  down 
the  streets  of  Southampton  in  search  of  an  hotel 
that  never  was  found.  Seventy-nine  miles  of  such 
delightRiUy  varied  riding  had  an  exciting  effect  upon 
even  my  somewhat  phlegmatic  temperament,  and 
when  I  awoke  the  next  morning  to  find  the  rain 
pelting  down  with  the  evident  intention  of  "keeping 
on  doing  it  all  day  long"  it  was  with  some  degree  of 
satisfaction  at  the  thought  that  a  good  wetting  would 
damp  the  ardour  of  my  cerebellum.  A  few  miles  of 
it,  into  Fareham,  did  damp  my  ardour  considerably, 
and  rather  than  endure  a  whole  day  amid  the  reign 
of  Aquarius  I  sought  the  portals  of  the  Red  Lion,  a 
much  nicer  hotel  than  either  the  C.T.C.  house  or 
tlie  hostelry  where  we  were  so  poorly  treated  on  the 
race  day.  Here,  whilst  the  neat-handed  Phillis  was 
toasting  my  garments  before  the  kitchen  fire,  I 
revelled  in  a  cold  bath,  and  subsequently  dined 
right  royally  off  boiled  fowl  and  pork,  delicious 
vegetables,  and  luscious  strawberries. 

About  six,  the  weather  cleared,  and  the  wind 
dropped,  so  that  a  charmingly  quiet  run  was  made 
into  Chichester,  the  sunset  effects  over  the  Ports- 
mouth flats  being  exceedingly  beautiful.  An  hour 
was  agreeably  spent  in  strolling  round  the  city,  con- 
versing with  Pillow,  the  captain,  and  the  Treasurer 
of  the  C.B.C.,  and — the  insidious  portals  of  the 
high  -  charging  Dolphin  Hotel  being  carefully 
avoided — the  C.T.C.  house  next  door  sheltered  me 
for  the  night. 

On  Friday  morning  Boreas  again  vouchsafed  his 
favouring  power,  and  from  Chichester  through 
Arundel  to  Worthing  my  wheels  revolved  at  a 
rapid  rate,  so  that  after  a  turn  around  the  latter 
town,  and  a  light  repast,  Brighton  was  reached  in 
good  time,  and  half-an-hour  spent  in  Kemp  Town 
before  speeding  up  the  Lewes  road  and  off  to 
Plumpton ;  the  50  miles  being  covered,  including 
stoppages,  in  five  hours,  without  an  effort.  Tennis 
enthralled  me  again  till  nearly  dark,  when  I  was  off 
to  Hayward's  Heath  to  keep  an  appointment. 

After  so  much  fine  weather,  a  wet  day  ought  not  to 
be  grumbled  at,  and  the  downpouring  rain  on  Satur- 
day led  to  no  greater  discomforts  than  were  comprised 
in  the  enforced  dalliance  indoors,  during  which  my 
maiden  effort  with  a  cue,  on  the  "  Board  of  the  Cloth 
of  Green  "  resulted  in  the  gratilying  feat  of  achieving 
a  "break"  of  17.  Towards  evening  the  elements 
cleared   up,   and   a  rather  prettily  situated  hotel  at 


Cuckfield  was  drawn  upon  for  tea,  en  route  for  Hand- 
cross. 

A  party  of  South  London  T.  C.  members  had  ar- 
ranged to  run  to  Brighton  and  back  on  the  next  day 
— Sunday — and  I  was  up  betimes  to  pick  them  up. 
While  the  inevitable  ham  and  eggs  were  being 
discussed,  the  advance  guard,  consisting  of 
Mr.  and  the  Misses  Choice,  and  Mr.  Thompson, 
arrived.  Miss  E.  C.  was  already  too  tired  to  go  on, 
and  decided  to  await  the  return  of  her  younger 
sister,  who,  seeming  perfectly  fresh,  was  prepared 
to  go  as  far  as  the  heavy  roads  would  let  her. 
An  "  Imperial  "  group  we  formed,  being  all  mounted 
on  machines  of  the  C.  M.  Co's.  make.  As  we  coasted 
the  famed  hill  and  paddled  steadily  away  Brighton- 
wards,  nobody  meeting  us  would  have  imagined  that 
my  companions,  especially  the  young  lady,  were  bent 
on  a  ride  of  over  a  hundred  miles. 

All  went  smoothly  until  nearing  Clayton — or  is  it 
Dale  ? — Hill,  when  the  hollow  crank  of  the  machine 
ridden  by  Miss  J.  C,  ali.ts  "  Dot,"  of  The  Tricydist, 
proved  unequal  to  the  terrific  strain  put  upon  it 
by  that  gigantic  young  personage,  and  summarily 
snapped.  This  was  a  nice  sort  of  thing  to  happen, 
certainly  !  But,  "  Nil  Desperandum  "  was  again  the 
cry,  and  meant  this  time.  "  Let's  go  and  borrow  a 
rope."  A  rope  was  soon  obtained  and  one  end  tied 
to  the  footrest  of  the  broken  tricycle,  while  its  other 
extremity  was  carried  over  my  shoulder,  and  in  this 
style,  with  feet  on  her  footrest,  steering  and  braking 
her  machine,  the  authoress  of  "  Dottings  "  was  towed 
for  some  little  distance.  All  would  have  gone  well, 
and  the  falling  ground  into  Brighton  would  have 
been  easily  passed,  but  for  a  mishap  which  soon 
occurred,  caused  by  the  rope  being  inadvertantly 
allowed  to  become  so  loose  as  to  catch  in  under  a 
wheel ;  and  with  a  sadden  jerk  I  was  shot  out  of  my 
tricycle  on  to  one  leg,  my  other  being  entangled  in 
the  rope,  and  not  until  I  had  hopped  with  great  vi- 
gour for  some  distance  was  the  momentum  exhaus- 
ted. So  was  L  This  sort  of  thing  wouldn't  do,  so 
the  young  lady's  father  exchanged  tricycles  with  her, 
and  we  rode  into  Brighton  victoriously,  to  partake  of 
ham  and  eggs  at  Markwell's  hotel.  Luckily,  Mr.  C. 
met  with  an  obliging  cycle  maker  who  repaired  the 
broken  crank  very  quickly  and  well. 

Having  obtained  the  desired  sniff  of  the  ozone- 
laden  breeze,  the  party  started  to  return,  and  after 
being  delayed  by  a  severe  thunderstorm  for  nearly 
an  hour,  reached  Crawley  in  time  for  an  early  tea 
with  a  number  of  other  South  Londoners.  Finding 
that  she  was  still  fresh,  and  in  higli  spirits,  "  Dot" 
made  a  move,  in  company  with  "  Jarge  Primus"  and 
myself,  and  rode  out  at  a  steady  teu-miles-an-hour 
pace  to  the  fifth  milestone  and  back,  so  that  when 
the  journey  might  be  completed  to  her  home  she 
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would  have  ridden  113  miles,  not  counting  the  mile 
she  was  "  towed."  The  final  stage  of  the  day's  ride 
was  performed  at  an  easy  rate  of  speed,  never  once 
spurting,  so  that  the  unprecedented  distance  covered 
by  Mr.  Choice's  younger  daughter  did  not  in  any 
way  distress  her.  She  thus  obtained  the  credit  of  a 
"  best  on  record,"  but — such  is  the  effect  of  example 
— only  a  fortnight  afterwards  her  distance  was  hand- 
somely exceeded  by  a  married  lady,  mother  of  three 
children,  at  Birmingham,  who  rode  152  miles  in  the 
day. 

As  for  me,  the  prospect  of  a  dreary  ride  across 
Loqdon  in  the  dead  of  night  was  not  so  inviting  as  that 
of  a  cosy  bed  at  Croydon,  where  I  accordingly  made 
my  habitat  for  the  night ;  and  early  in  the  morning 
rode  over  the  atrocious  macadam  and  tramways, 
through  the  city,  and  so  home,  having  spent  a  little 
over  three  weeks  of  unmethodical  and  unpre- 
meditated rambling  of  the  most  delightful  possible 
nature,  every  day's  riding  far  exceeding  in  satisfac- 


tion any  of  my  experiences  whilst  bicycling.  The 
absence  of  anxiety  concerning  the  approach  of 
stones  tending  to  upset  the  unwary  bicyclist,  was 
one  of  the  factors  towards  my  enjoyment,  and  not- 
withstanding some  apprehension  on  the  score  of  my 
very  light  machine's  safety  there  was  none  of  that 
nervous  dread  of  a  cropper  which  every  bicyclist 
must  feel  moi"e  or  less  consciously  when  treadling 
unknown  roads.  The  aimless  wandering  whitherso- 
ever I  listed  resulted  in  a  pleasantly  Bohemian 
aspect  being  imparted  to  my  existence ;  and  the 
occasional  turn  at  some  other  form  of  exercise — such 
as  tennis,  with  which  this  brief  acquaintance 
thoroughly  enchanted  me— effectively  relieved  tlie 
tour  from  any  trace  of  monotony  or  conventionality. 
My  readers  may  not  have  found  pleasure  in  the 
recital  ;  then  let  them  go  and  do  as  I  did,  and 
experience  for  themselves  the  delights  which  I  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  dimly  pourtray.  Brevis  esse 
laboro,  ubscurus  fio. 
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THE  idea  of  undertaking  a  journey  to  the 
Mecca  of  Russia — i.e.,  Troitza  Sergey — • 
was  not  a  new  one  to  most  of  the  Moscow 
cyclists.  Long  ere  the  event  came  off, 
the  question  had  been  discussed  by  the  majority 
of  members  of  the  Moscow^  bicycular  frater- 
nity, and  therefore  we  none  ot  us  were  much  sur- 
prised when  Wednesday,  the  loth  August,  brought 
with  it  a  printed  invitation  from  head  -  quarters 
requesting  all  willing  members  to  participate  in  the 
"  out"  of  the  season,  viz.,  to  join  in  a  tour  to  Troitza 
Sergey.  No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  next  day's 
post  brought  the  missives  in  heaps  to  the  door  of 
our  "  undertaker"  (of  all  bicycular  matters).  But, 
alas  !  though  many  a  scribble  was  sent  in,  in  the 
end  but  eight  complied  with  the  request  to  join  in 
the  "  tramp  !"  "  Rather  a  sell,"  said  Julius  the 
Thick,  and  closed  the  door  of  his  office  with  a  bang, 
as  he  sallied  forth  in  meditation. 

Thus  time  wore  on  until  the  day  for  the  start 
arrived — no  other  bicj-clists  had  joined,  and  we 
still  remained  eight  in  number.  .^11  preparations 
were  duly  attended  to,  the  bikes  cleaned  and  adjusted, 
bags  of  all  descriptions,  filled  with  the  various 
impedimenta,  were  hanging  gracefully  (?)  to  the 
"  patent  long  distances,"  and  the  personal  excite- 
ment of  the  tourists  strung  up  to  its  highest  pitch. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  meet  being  Sunday, 
the  14th  August,  at  4.30  a.m.,  Saturday  evening  saw 
us  in  bed  at  the  very  modest  hour  ot  9.0,  and  as  we 


lay  tossing  from  side  to  side,  imagining  tlie  steepest 
hills  possible,  and  ourselves  rattling  down  at  a 
furious  speed,  with  no  power  in  the  brake  to  check 
the  machine,  we  gradually  sank  into  the  arms  of 
Morpheus,  and  were  carried  off  by  him  into  the 
pleasant  regions  of  sleep.  "  Here,  what  are  you  up 
to  !"  I  cry  out,  on  being  almost  behalved  by  the 
zealous  exertions  of  "  Corker,"  and  standing  in 
immediate  danger  of  exchanging  the  exceedingly 
warm  bed  for  the  not  over  pleasantly  cold  floor. 
The  noise  or  the  wrath  with  whicli  this  expression 
was  uttered  had  done  its  work  in  exciting  a  series  of 
explanations  from  "  Corker,"  and  immediately  after 
I  learned  that  we  had  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
which  to  dress  and  bundle  off.  It  was  3  a.m.  and 
dark  as  pitch,  and,  still  worse,  the  thermometer 
showed  only  39°.  A  hasty  breakfast  and  a  final 
inspection  of  our  steeds,  and  we  were  off.  The 
exceedingly  bad  pavement  of  Moscow,  however, 
would  not  permit  of  us  riding  our  machines  to  the 
"  Krestorskaia  Zastava"  (the  meet),  and  "  Corker"  and 
myself  had  accordingly  to  take  our  bicycles  in  an 
"iswostchick"  (native  cab).  Daybreak  was  now  fast 
approaching,  and  ere  we  arrived  at  the  "  tryst "  it " 
had  become  quite  light.  Here  we  met  Natruskin 
only,  at  which  we  were  much  astonished,  as  the 
appointed  time  had  been  set  for  4.30  a.m.,  and 
it  was  now  after  five  ;  however,  we  agreed  to 
wait  half  an  hour,  and  if  by  then  no  one  turned 
up,  we  would   push  on  but   three  in  number.     At 
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the  very  moment,  however,  tlie  athletic  figure  of 
JuHus  the  Thick  was  seen  slowly  wheeling  his 
54in.  "  Russian  Chib  "■  mournfully  on  the  sidewalk 
(no  40s.  and  costs  here  !),  and  on  nearing  us  within 
the  range  of  his  vocal  organs  (no  short  distance, 
either)  we  learnt  from  him  the  unpleasant  news  that 
he  could  not  accompany  us  just  now,  as  he  had  had 
"  one  of  those  awful  headei's,"  resulting  in  his  pedal 
being  completely  shattered  to  pieces  !  He,  however, 
smiled  sadly  at  us  and  simultaneously  cast  a  mourn- 
ful glance  at  the  remains  of  the  once  envied-by-all  ball 
pedal,  and  promised  to  catch  us  up  with  all  possible 
speed,  aS:  soon  as  he  was  able  to  get  a  substi- 
tute for  the  "  crippled  one  !  "  Thus  half  an  hour  or 
so  passed,  at  the  end  of  which  our  store  of  patience 
collapsed,  and,  with  a  last  look  at  the  "white-stoned 
city,"  we  three — "  Corker,"  Natruskin,  and  myself — 
wheeled  off  in  the  direction  of  our  destination. 

Before  giving  you  the  particulars  of  our  journey 
there,  I  may  as  well  enlighten  you  as  to  why  we 
chose  tills  particular  place  in  preference  to  any 
other  of  the  numerous  resorts  round  about  Moscow. 
As  I  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  account, 
Troitza  Sergey  to  the  Russian  is  the  same  that 
Mecca  is  to  the  Mahommedan.  This  little  town  is 
solely  composed  of  churches,  monasteries  and  con- 
vents, of  vast  interest  to  the  tourist ;  and  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Orthodox  Church  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  abode  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Troitza  Sergey 
means  almost  the  forgiveness  of  his  or  her  previous 
sins.  This  belief  is  not  so  much  embraced  by  the 
higher  as  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  Russian  popu- 
lation, and,  in  consequence,  these  last  are  continually 
"  pilgrimaging "  there.  Of  course,  most  of  these 
people  being  very  poor,  they  are  unable  to  pay  the 
heavy  raihvay  fares,  and  for  this  reason  generally 
walk  the  distance;  besides,  as  a  sort  of  penance, 
walking  is  undertaken  in  preference  to  any  other 
kind  of  locomotion.  The  number  of  pilgrims  in 
the  year  averages  between  two  and  three  millions, 
and  as  there  are  only  three  roads  leading  into 
Troitza  Sergey,  you  may  well  imagine,  reader,  in 
what  a  splendid  state  the  footpaths  would  be  under 
these  conditions. 

We  had  not  gone  a  mile,  when  whom  should  we 
meet  but  the  gorgeously  arrayed  figure  of  "  Julius 
the  Thill,''  wenduig  his  way  towards  us.  A  descrip- 
tion of  his  costume  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  give 
an  idea  of  how  bicyclists  in  general  dress  in  this 
far-away  place.  To  start,  he  had  stockings  some 
twelve  inches  above  his  knees,  and  as  he  wore  long 
trousers  inside  of  them,  you  may  well  imagine  what 
a  figure  he  cut !  His  coat — which  was,  by  the  way, 
in  quality  and  fashion  next  door  to  a  swallow- 
tail— was  artistically  tucked  mto  his  trousers.  A 
jersey  was  substituted  for  collar  and  cuffs  ;  and,  to 


crown  all,  the  rider  wore  a   soft  felt  hat,  with   the 
brim  turned  down  ! 

Having  dismounted  for  a  greeting  with  Julius  the 
Thin,  we  were  informed  by  him  that  another  of  our 
party  was  awaiting  us  some  three  miles  further  on, 
and,  as  the  time  was  fast  bringing  us  up  to  7  o'clock, 
we  mounted  quickly  and  came  to  the  village  of  Rosto- 
kino.  Here  we  met  Sprink,  and,  after  a  hasty  shake 
of  the  hands,  again  straddled  the  saddle  and  com- 
menced in  earnest  to  shorten  the  distance.  The  foot- 
paths were  something  grand,  and  we  spun  along  at  the 
rate  of  some  12  to  14  miles  an  hour.  This,  however, 
we  soon  abandoned,  and  dropped  down  to  a  steady 
8-miler.  This  we  did  purposely,  in  order  to  give 
Julius  the  Thick  a  chance  of  catching  us  up.  A 
"legs  over"  and  a  few  turns  soon  brought  us  to 
Mitishi  (12),  and  as  none  of  us  had  had  a  proper 
breakfast,  we  decided  to  make  a  halt  here  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  our  internal  regions. 

The  astonishment  of  the  natives  was  exceedingly 
"  unique"  and  amusing,  and  many  were  the  questions 
asked  as  to  the  workings  of  these  complicated,  to 
them,  machines.  "  Corl^er"  was  ever  willing  to 
satisfy  these  eager  enquiries,  and  before  we  had  sat 
half  an  hour  he  had  raised  the  price  of  a  bicycle 
from  ;^i  to  ;f  100.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  see  you  not, 
my  friends,  what  a  great  advantage  a  machine  of 
this  description  affords  ?  You  only  have  to  place  a 
thread  here,  and  another  there,  and  you  have  the 
most  approved  sewing  machine  that  ever  was  made. 
Again,  should  you  have  no  need  for  this,  you  simply 
turn  the  machine  upside  down,  place  a  bucket  of 
cream  on  the  axle,  and  you  have  a  churn  which,  iu 
five  minutes,  will  produce  butter  of  the  finest 
quality  !  Ice  cream  can  be  made  in  a  similar  way. 
Besides  this,  it  does  the  work  of  a  spinning  wheel ; 
and,  what  is  far  more  important,  it  is  the  surest 
mouse  and  rat-trap  that  ever  man  invented  !"  This 
sort  of  puff  was  carried  on  by  "  Corker"  on  every 
occasion,  and  the  various  uses  for  which,  by  his  des- 
cription, a  bicycle  was  suitable,  are  far  too  numerous 
for  me  even  to  remember. 

Having  had  a  hearty  breakfast,  which  occu- 
pied very  nearly  an  hour,  we  thought  it  high 
time  that  a  start  should  be  made,  and  accordingly 
again  mounted  and  pushed  on.  The  road  still  con- 
tinued very  fine,  and  but  few  hills  of  any  account 
had  been  encountered.  We  spun  along  without  any 
effort  at  all,  and  keeping  close  together,  enjoyed 
ourselves  to  the  utmost.  Nothing  of  interest  oc- 
curred until  we  were  some  half  way  to  Poushkino, 
when  "Corker"  attempted  a  little  aeriel  navigation, 
and  Natruskin,  who  was  closely  following,  not 
perceiving  this  performance  in  time,  nolens  volcns 
had  to  try  his  hand  at  jumping  "  Corker's  "  bike  ; 
this,  however,  ended  in  complete  failure,  and  when 
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I  happened  to  turn  round  I  saw  them  comfortably 
sitting  side  by  side  shaking  hands,  and  looking  most 
awfully  pleased.  PoushUino  (25)  was  now  reached, 
and  as  Julius  the  Thick  had  not  as  yet  turned  up, 
we  decided  tliat  halt  an  hour's  stoppage  should  be 
again  made,  in  order  to  give  him  a  chance  of  catch- 
ing'us  up.  We,  however,  had  not  sat  ten  minutes, 
when  he  was  seen  coming  along  at  full  speed.  A 
cheer  from  us  soon  made  him  aware  of  our  where- 
abouts, and  a  few  moments  afterwards  a  general 
shake- hands  was  again  gone  through.  As  Julius 
the  Thick  had  buckled  his  hind  wheel,  and  in  the 
bargain  had  had  no  breakfast,  we  decided  to  prolong 
our  halt  until  he  had  attended  to  these  matters.  In 
the  meantime,  the  rest  of  us  were  exceedingly  taken 
up  witli  the  good  looks  of  "  that  pretty  little  girl  "  at 
the  grocer's ;  and  what  with  her  sweet  smiles  and 
the  amount  of  good  things  she  had  charge  of,  we 
were  not  over  pleased  to  hear  "The  Thick"  an- 
nounce that  all  was  ready,  and  that  it  was  time  we 
made  a  start.  On  hearing  this  we  all,  as  if  by 
a  given  signal,  smiled  as  sweetly  as  circumstances 
permitted,  and  casting  a  last  long  look  (which  almost 
frightened  ,  the  object  of  such  attraction),  with  a 
heavy  heart  we  jumped  into  the  "  pigskin,"  and 
were  again  fairly  on  our  way. 

The  roads  still  continued  exceedingly  good,  but  so 
awfully  monotonous ;  not  even  a  hill  or  a  cluster  of 
trees,  or  anything  that  could  afford  the  slightest 
interest  to  the  tourist.  This  continued  for  the  next 
hour  or  so,  when  we  reached  the  village  of  Jalitzi 
(j5)  ;  here  we  again  got  off,  and  c[uite  unconsciously 
sat  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  over  a  cup  of  tea. 
Sprink,  while  coming  into  the  village,  and  descend- 
ing on  a  footpath  down  rather  a  steep  though  short 
hill,  came  a  tremendous  "  cropper,"  and  bent  his 
handle-bar  almost  down  to  the  fork.  It  took  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  put  this  right,  but  by 
dint  of  perseverance  we  managed  at  last  to  get  it 
something  like  straight.  Julius  the  Thick  was 
here  found  out  to  be  exceedingly  useful,  as  he 
had  brought  with  him  any  amount  of  eatables. 
This  he  managed  by  fixing  below  the  usual  large- 
sized  M.I. P.  another  such  bag  :  it  proved  very  con- 
venient indeed,  and  I  should  strongly  advise  any  of 
your  English  tourists  to  arrange  their  luggage  in  a 
similar  way,  as  it  was  on  this  journey  of  ours  very 
convenient,  and  never  showed  any  signs  of  connng 
off  or  interfering  with  the  wheel. 

The  journey  from  here  to  Troitza  Sergey  was 
very  uninteresting  indeed,  as  the  riding  had  sud- 
denly become  bad  from  want  of  the  footpaths. 
These  last  no  longer  followed  the  highway,  as  the 
pilgrims  take  a  roundabout  way  in  order  to  call 
cti  route  at  a  certain  renowned  church.  It  had 
also  become  very  hilly,  and  as  the  roads  were  full 


of  loose  stones  we  had  to  walk  up  nearly  every  hill 
we  came  across.  The  clouds,  which  up  to  now  had 
not  been  seen,  commenced  to  show  signs  of  ap- 
proaching rain,  and  as  a  village  was  but  two  miles 
further,  we  put  on  extra  speed  and  soon  arrived  at 
Chotounovo  (50),  not,  however,  before  the  rain  had 
gi\-cn  us  a  slight  drenching.  Wishing  to  arrive  in 
Troitza  Sergey  as  early  as  we  possibly  could,  we 
thought  it  best  to  push  on,  and  as  it  was  now  near  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  all  of  us  in  pretty  good 
trim  for  dinner,  we  struck  off  at  the  rate  of  some  12 
miles.  "  Hurrah  !"  came  from  "Corker,"  who,  having 
been  some  couple  of  hundred  yards  ahead,  came  in 
sight  of  our  destination  ;  and  I  really  don't  know 
whetlier  it  was  the  sight  of  the  numerous  gold-topped 
churches,  or  the  anticipation  of  the  dinner,  but  we 
all  dismounted  and  gave  three  of  the  heartiest  cheers 
that  ever  it  was  my  lot  to  hear. 

Here  we  decided  that  a  grand  entry  into  the 
town  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  they  had  been 
warned  of  our  coming  by  the  newspapers,  and 
we  accordingly  agreed  that  the  best  way  would 
be  to  go  in  file,  two  and  two.  To  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
habitants this  must  have  looked  very  pretty,  as  we 
had  wiped  down  our  machines  and  were  spinning 
along  at  a  pretty  good  speed.  The  amount  of  staring 
we  had  to  undergo  was  something  dreadful,  and  at 
the  joint  sound  of  our  six  bells  the  passers-by  sprang 
to  the  side  as  if  a  red-hot  poker  had  been  pointed  at 
them. 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  Novo  Savrskaia  Hotel,  and 
wheeling  our  machines  in,  had  the  bad  luck  to  hear 
that  only  one  room  was  to  be  had.  However,  we 
were  not  to  be  daunted  by  this,  and  there  and  then 
made  up  our  minds  that  somehow  or  other  we  six 
would  manage  to  spend  the  night  in  one  room. 

All  the  inmates  of  the  hotel  had  by  this  time 
gathered  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  machines.  As 
nothing,  however,  but  the  thought  of  dinner  inter- 
ested us  at  the  moment,  we  heeded  not  their  many 
enquiries,  but  hastened  quickly  to  the  dining-room, 
where  our  appearance  created  quite  a.  furore.  After 
a  hearty  dinner,  which  lasted  some  two  hours,  we 
made  ourselves  look  as  respectable  as  we  possibly 
could,  and  started  off  on  a  sight-seeing  expedition. 
It  was  now  near  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  as  most 
of  the  churches,  etc.,  were  under  lock  and  key,  we 
satisfied  ourselves  by  a  general  walk  round  and  ex- 
amination of  the  exterior  of  some  of  the  noted 
structures. 

Darkness  soon  came  on,  and  with  it  commenced  a 
drizzling  rain,  and  as  we  all  felt  pretty  well  tired 
out,  we  thought  that  the  best  we  could  do  would  Le 
to  turn  in  and  have  a  good  night's  rest.  To  this  vvc 
all  immediately  agreed,  and  after  a  cup  of  tea  hastily 
"  bundled  off."     In  the  meantime,  however,  we  were 
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informed  by  the  head  monk  of  the  hotel  that,  as  a 
party  had  just  left,  we  could,  if  wo  liked,  occupy  the 
now  vacant  apartments.  This  was  very  welcome, 
and  as  the  new  apartments  comprised  two  large  rooms 
facing  the  Ouspenski  Sabor  (the  largest  Cathedral  in 
the  place),  we  were  able,  from  the  windows,  to  study 
it  pretty  well.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  six  were 
fast  asleep,  and  early  next  morning  were  awakened 
by  the  hammering  and  knocking  of  "Julius  the  Thin," 
who,  having  had  a  non-sleeping  fit,  and  thinking  that 
being  up  alone  was  rather  slow,  commenced  adjusting 
his  machme.  Of  course,  there  was  not  much  sleep  to 
be  done  now,  and  we  accordingly  dressed,  ordered 
breakfast,  and  strolled  out.  This  day  being  a  great 
holiday,  and  a  day  on  which  women  were  allowed  to 
enter  certain  places  which  right  they  only  have  twice 
a  year,  the  number  of  pilgrims  was  enormous,  and 
with  all  our  pushing  and  elbowing  we  were  unable 
to  get  a  good  sight  of  the  interior  of  most  of  the 
churches.  The  riches  which  these  churches  possess 
are  simply  fabulous.  One  monk  told  me  that 
"  precious  stones "  of  various  kinds  were  lying  in 
bagsful  in  the  cellars  under  the  monastery,  and 
that  all  the  money  was  hoarded  up  in  a  similar  way. 
The  value  of  the  Ouspenski  Sabor,  he  stated,  was 
near  the  figure  ;£"io, 000,000 — that  is,  the  church, 
interior  decorations,  and  the  amount  of  capital  it 
possessed.  The  wealth  was  everywhere  to  be  noticed. 
Even  the  tombs  of  the  monks  in  the  burying-ground 
had  each  a  gilded  crucifix,  under  which  hung  a  small 
oil  lamp,  which  every  night  was  lighted  in  memory 
of  the  deceased.  We  went  into  almost  all  the 
chtuches  in  the  town,  and  were  struck  with  the 
pomp  and  grandeur  of  everything  in  connection  with 
them.  As  it  was  now  near  11  o'clock,  we  hailed  a 
carriage  and  hastened  off  to  the  catacombs,  lying 
some  two  miles  out  of  the  town.  These,  however, 
proved  very  uninteresting,  as  they  consisted  of 
ordinary  subterranean  passages  made  some  50  years 
ago  for  the  benefit  of  some  semi-lunatic  monk,  who 
had  become  possessed  with  the  idea  that  to  save 
himself  from  sin  he  should  "pitch  his  tent"  under- 
ground. I  forgot  to  mention  that  all  (lie  previous 
night,  as  also  the  whole  of  this  day,  we  had  nothing 
but  a  "drizzle,  drizzle,  drizzle;"  and  as  we  had  given 
up  hope  of  riding  our  bikes  home,  we  had  but  three- 
(piarters  of  an  hour  left  us  to  pack  up  and  run  for 
the  train.  Having  taken  second-class  tickets  for 
ourselves,  and  given  up  our  bicycles  to  be  weighed, 
we  went  in  search  of  a  good  seat,  but  found  to  our 
dismay  that  the  tram  was  crammed  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  squeeze  six  of 
us  into  even  standing  room.  Having  complained  to 
the  station-master,  we  were  advised  by  him   to  get 


inlo  the  luggage-van,  together  with  our  bikes;  or, 
(objecting  to  this,  we  should  be  obliged  to  wait  for 
the  next  train.  We,  however,  didn't  see  the  fun  of 
waiting  for  the  next  train — some  three  hours — and 
accordingly  took  our  place  amongst  a  heap  of  boxes, 
portmanteaus,  etc.  This,  we  afterwards  foimd  out, 
was  very  pleasant,  as  we  opened  the  large  side  doors 
and  had  a  sj)lendid  view  of  the  country  round  about. 
I  may  mention  that  for  a  distance  of  65  miles  we 
paid  for  the  cai'riage  of  six  bicycles  onlyas. ! 

The  weather  had  now  cleared  up,  and  as  it  had  not 
been  raining  so  much  in  Moscow,  on  oiir  arrival  there 
we  decided  to  go  into  the  park  for  a  final  Spin. 
As  the  train  stopped  at  the  Moscow  Station  we 
all  took  our  respective  machines  and  pedalled  off  in 
the  direction  of  Sokolniki  Park,  where  by  some 
means  or  other  we  lost  Sprink,  which  we  only 
found  out  after  having  gone  through  almost  the 
whole  park.  From  Sokolniki  a  good  highway  leads 
us  to  Petrovski  Park,  where  we  pulled  up  at  the 
swell  restaurant,  Mauritania,  and  ordered  a  wind-up 
dinner.  By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  mention,  we  called 
in  at  a  fellow  bicyclist's  "dacha"  (summer  residence), 
and  after  being  entertained  by  him  for  half-an-hour 
or  so,  and  refreshing  ourselves  with  a  glass  of  the 
finest  Hungarian  wine,  we  all  mounted  together 
and  pushed  on.  The  dinner  passed  ov>er  very 
pleasantly,  and  what  with  fighting  our  battles  over 
again  and  the  application  of  No.  147  (Chateau  Laffit), 
we  passed  an  evening  that  will  ever  be  remembered 
by  all  participators. 

The  clock  having  struck  nine,  we  thought  it  about 
time  to  start,  and  after  a  shake-hands  all  round  we 
divided  into  two  parties  and  were  oft.  We  were  now 
left  three  in  number,  viz.,  "Corker,"  "Julius  the  Thick," 
and  myself,  "Russia;"  and,  as  the  roads  were  splendid, 
we  soon  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  "Julius  the 
Tliick's"  abode,  where  we  put  up  our  machines, 
and,  bidding  farewell,  Corker  and  myself  jumped 
into  the  first  cab  to  be  seen,  and  wheeled  off  to 
Novaia  Devernia,  after  a  most  enjoyable  two  days' 
holiday,  satisfied,  in  every  way,  with  eveiything  and 
everybody. 

"  Russia." 
>-»-< 

Already  the  "  bicycle  nuisance  in  the  Alps"  has 
found  its  way  into  the  columns  of  the  Times.  "  S.,"  a 
lady,  writes  to  describe  the  panic  of  her  mule,  which, 
when  crossing  the  Tete  Noire,  saw  the  "  bright 
spokes  of  the  wheels  flash  alarmingly  in  the  sun- 
light," and  fled  precipitately,  and,  indeed,  almost  pre- 
cipitously over  the  edge.  Writing  to  tlie  Tiin.-s, 
however,  on  the  subject,  is  mnrc  li!<'.;i}'  to  advertise 
than  to  cpiench  the  bicycle  tourist. 
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ON  the  15th  August,  1S7'  the  quiet  little  town 
of  N was  aroused  by  the  news  that  the 
workers  at  the  Regent  Iron  Works  were 
on  strike.  For  some  time  past  there  had  been 
great  discontent  amongst  them,  but  none  had  dared 
to  rebel  openly.  The  head  of  the  neighbouring  iron 
works  had  slightly  raised  the  wages  of  his  men,  and 
those  at  the  Regent  Works  wanted  a  corresponding 
rise  in  theirs.  This  they  had  been  promised  they 
should  have  at  the  end  of  November.  But  this  did 
not  suit  them,  and  one  of  them,  named  Bill  Barker, 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  send  a  threatening  letter  to  Mr. 
Cross,  the  head  of  the  works,  for  which  he  was  im- 
prisoned. On  coming  out  of  prison,  he  at  once  began 
to  stir  his  comrades  to  action,  and  the  strike  was  the 
result.  As  he  was  known  to  be  a  most  desperate 
fellow,  it  was  greatly  feared  that  he  and  his  workers 
would  not  stop  at  words.  On  the  night  of  the  14th 
they  had  held  a  meeting  at  a  brick  kiln,  not  far  from 
the  town,  and  the  next  morning  two  men  who  were 
known  to  be  against  the  movement  were  found  dead, 
one  in  the  kUn,  and  the  other  in  a  ditch  close  by. 
The  town  was  all  in  a  ferment,  the  shops  were  shut, 
and  most  people  were  afraid  to  go  out  of  doors.  At 
that  time  there  was  staying  at  the  Bull  Inn  a  gentle- 
man who  was  making  a  tour  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  on  a  bicycle,  named  George  Dundas.  He 
had  only  arrived  the  night  before  this  strike  was 
known,  and  as  he  had  sometimes  stopped  there 
before,  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  majoiity  of  the 
inhabitants.  After  breakfast,  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  having  nothing  to  do  for  an  hour  or  two,  he 
went  out  to  have  a  stroll  round  the  town,  to  see  any- 
thing there  was  to  see,  and  to  buy  a  few  things  he 
needed.  He  had  bought  all  he  wanted,  and  seen 
everything  worth  seeing,  and  was  returning  home  to 
the  inn  by  an  out-of-the-way  lane,  when  a  little 
ragged  lad  stepped  out  of  the  hedge,  and  after  looking 
suspiciously  around,  came  up  to  the  cyclist,  and  said, 
in  a  low  frightened  voice, 

"  Please  are  you  Mr.  Dundas,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lad  ;  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

For  a  second  or  two  the  boy  did  not  speak,  but 
glanced  at  the  hedges  and  trees  as  if  he  feared  a 
lurking  enemy  ;  then  he  said — 

"You  know  about  the  strike,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  ;  why  ?" 

"  'Cos  they  be  going  over  ter  Cross — Mr.  Cross,  I 
mean — this  morning." 

"  Going  over  to  Mr.  Cross,  my  boy  ;  well,  what  of 
that  ?" 

"  Why,  they're  going  ter  fire  the  house,  sir." 


"  What !" 

"  They're  going  ter  fire  the  house.  I  heard  Bill 
Barker  say  that  he  'oped  ter  be  able  ter  break  the 
old  'un's  'ed — that's  Mr.  Cross." 

"  When  did  they  start  ?" 

"  'Bout  'arf-past  ten  o'clock,  sir." 

George  glanced  at  his  watch — it  was  then  11.35 
— and  putting  it  back  in  his  watch-pocket,  said — 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Mr.  Cross's  ?" 

"  'Bout  ten  miles,  sir.  Oh  !  sir,  don't  you  think 
you  could  ride  to  him  on  your  bisocle,  sir  ?" 

"  On  my  machine  ? — well,  so  I  could.  What  time 
did  you  say  they  started  ?" 

"  'Arf-past  ten,  sir." 

"  Half-past  ten — ten  miles.  Well,  I  can  but  trj'. 
I'll  go  at  once  ;  good-bye,  my  boy.  You  will  see  me 
again  before  long.     Good-bye  !" 

"  Good-bye, sir, don't  breathe  a  word  ter  any  one; 
Bill  'ud  break  my  'ed." 

"  I  won't,  you  may  be  sure.     Good-bye!" 

George  hurried  off  to  the  Bull ;  took  off  his  waist- 
coat and  hat,  brought  out  his  machine — a  58in.  "In- 
terchangeable " — got  on,  and  was  oft'.  The  roads 
were  dry  and  hard,  and  the  day  was  a  splendid  one. 
A  very  slight  wind  was  blowing  from  the  right,  but  only 
just  enough  to  keep  the  day  fresh.  He  soon  got  away 
from  the  town  and  into  a  hard  sandy  road,  with  hedges 
each  side,  as  most  of  the  roads  in  those  parts  have. 
As  it  was  not  a  market-day  there  were  very  few 
people  on  the  road,  and  only  two  vehicles  were 
passed  the  whole  way.  So  intent  was  he  upon  his 
ride  that  he  did  not  notice  the  rate  at  which  he  was 
travelling ;  and  it  seemed  only  a  minute  or  so  when  he 
passed  the  "  Wheat  Sheaf,"  which  he  knew  was  just 
five  miles  from  N .  A  group  of  rustics  out- 
side, thinking  he  was  on  a  race,  cheered  lustily.  It 
was  a  race  ;  but  what  for  ?  No  paltry  prize.  On 
him  and  his  machine  depended  the  lives  of  a  whole 
household  of  harmless  people.  Directly  in  front 
was  the  long  and  steep  Redstowe  Hill.  He  put  on 
the  speed,  rushed  at  it,  and  for  a  time  went  up 
pretty  fast,  but  soon  relapsed  into  one  steady  grind. 
The  monotonous  rise  and  fall  of  the  pedals,  the  sight 
of  the  wheel  under  him  slowly  travelling  round,  the 
hedges  and  stones  passing  gradually  away  behind 
him,  all  tended  to  make  the  pace  unbearable  to  one 
whom  20  miles  an  hour  was  the  pace  he  wished 
for.  At  last  the  top  was  reached.  The  road  the 
other  side  was  first  a  very  steep  hill,  then  a  slightly 
down  course  for  about  one  mile,  and  finally  a 
straight  level  run  to  Mr.  Cross's  house.  Dundas 
could  see  the  country  for  miles  every  way,  and  look- 
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ing  about  on  all  sides,  could  perceive  no  traces  of 
the  strikers.  At  first  the  hill  was  so  steep  he  thought 
he  should  be  obliged  to  dismount,  but  by  the  aid  of 
back  pedalling  and  a  strong  brake,  he  was  enabled 
to  descend  at  a  moderate  pace.  When  about  half 
way  down  he  glanced  to  a  field  on  his  left,  and — oh, 
how  his  heart  jumped  ! — there  were  the  enemy.  They 
were  slill  a  good  way  off,  and  were  not  walking  in  a 
straight  line,  but  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  that  they 
must  strike  the  road  about  a  mile  in  front.  If  he 
could  pass  that  point  before  thej'  reached  it,  he  was 
safe ;  if  not  who  could  tell  what  would  happen  ? 
The  hedge  each  side  was  pretty  high,  so  that  by 
leaning  over  the  handles  he  was  concealed  from 
their  view,  but  further  on  it  was  barely  four  feet. 
He  rode  slowly  till  the  low  hedge  was  reached,  and 
then  put  on  the  speed  and  dashed  into  the  open. 
He  had  not  gone  many  yards  before  there  came 
a  shout  from  the  left,  of  "  There's  someone  on  the 
road,"  followed  by  another  of  "  At  him,  boys  ;  if  he 
passes  the  game's  up."  AH  began  to  run,  and  it  was 
clear  that  unless  he  put  on  more  speed  they  would 
be  into  the  road  before  he  passed.  The  road  was 
wide,  in  splendid  condition,  and  he  was  riding 
slightly  down  hill.  The  pace  increased,  his  feet 
could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  treadles ;  the 
wheels  looked  spokeless,  except  from  above,  where  the 
only  signs  of  their  having  spokes  was  that  near  the 
rim  a  sort  of  silvery  sheen  denoted  where  they  were 
whizzing  round  and  round.  This  could  not  last 
much  longer.  He  felt  as  if  his  thighs  had  been 
seized  in  an  iron  grip,  and  there  held.  The  men 
were  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  road — one  was  far 
in  advance  of  the  rest;  a  glance  showed  that  he  was 
Bill  Barker,  the  leader  of  the  strike.  On  he  came  ; 
he  leapt  the  hedge  ;  the  machine  passed  like  a  flash  ; 
a  howl  of  rage  and  disappointment  arose  from  the 
strikers  as  Bill  Barker  fell  with  a  dull  thud  into  the 
road,  a  foot  or  so  in  the  rear  of  the  bicycle. 

Now  all  the  danger  was  over,  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  ride  on.  Could  he  do  this  ?  The  excitement  of 
the  last  10  minutes  had  been  so  great  that  he  had 
not  noticed  how  fatigued  he  was  :  but  now  came 
the  reaction.  He  turned  a  corner,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  saw  the  house  of  Mr. 
Cross.  His  head  swam ;  hedges,  house,  trees  and 
fields  all  seemed  to  dance  before  him  in  one  mazy 
g  ilop.  The  gates  which  laced  the  road  were  shut, 
but  on  calling  out  they  were  opened,  and  telling- the 
man  to  close  them  again,  he  shot  through  and  rode 
up  to  the  house.  Sitting  down  on  the  grass  he 
explained  to  Mr.  Cross  the  circumstances  of  his  ride. 
The  house  was  barricaded  at  once,  and  all  the  ser- 
vants and  people  about  the  house  told  off  to  various 
posts.  George  had  dinner  and  a  short  nap,  and  by 
5  o'clock  felt  all  right  again. 


The  besiegers  had  surrounded  the  house  ;  and  the 
head  gardener,  who  had  been  imprudent  enough  to 
look  out  of  a  window,  had  been  shot  at.  All  the  house- 
hold were  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety,  as  it  was  well 
known  that,  though  the  house  was  large  and  well 
built,  it  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  the 
repeated  attacks  of  nearly  200  men.  At  8  p.m.  one 
door  had  been  burst  in  and  several  shots  fired 
through  the  opening,  but  the  place  was  quickly 
blockaded  again.  It  was  clear  that  unless  help  ar- 
rived soon  all  would  be  over.  A  conference  was 
held  in  the  drawing-room,  and  after  a  good  bit  of 
talk  George  asked  how  far  it  was  to  the  barracks. 

"  A  good  eight  miles,"  answered   Mr.  Cross. 

"  Have  you  any  oil  ?" 

"  Yes,  plenty;  why,  what  for  ?" 

"  I'm  going  to  try  to  ride  to  the  barracks,"  quietly 
answered  George. 

"  Why.  man,  the  fellows  are  all  round  the  house, 
and  its  beginning  to  rain ;  we  shall  have  a  regular 
hurricane  shortly.  I  should  not  thmk  of  letting  you 
go."  So  saying,  Mr.  Cross  departed  to  look  after 
the  defenders. 

George  was  soon  left  alone  in  the  room  with  Mr. 
Cross's  eldest  daughter,  a  pretty  girl  of  17  years, 
who  had  all  of  a  sudden  taken  great  interest  in  him. 

"  Miss  Cross,  I  am  going  to  ask  a  favour  of  you," 
said  George,  "  will  you  do  it." 

"  What  is  it ;  I'll  do  it  if  I  can." 

"  Do  you  know  where  the  keys  of  the  gates  are 
kept  ?" 

"  I  dp." 

"Well,  will  \ciu  unlock  them  for  me  ?" 

"  I  will,  if  you  will  promise  me  that  when  you 
reach  the  barracks  you  will  stay  there,  and  not 
attempt  to  get  back  to-night." 

"  I  promise,"  replied  George,  and  off  he  went  to 
get  his  machine  ready.  After  he  had  oiled  it,  he 
brought  it  round  to  the  gates  and  waited  for  them 
to  be  opened.  It  was  then  that  he  saw  for  the  first 
time  what  a  night  it  was.  As  yet  it  had  not  rained 
much,  but  there  was  a  regular  gale  blowing,  and  far 
away  to  the  east  the  dull  rumble  of  the  thunder  was 
to  be  plainly  heard,  while  occasionally  a  faint  long 
flash  was  seen  in  the  same  direction.  He  had  not  to 
wait  long,  for  in  a  few  minutes  the  gates  were  opened 
by  the  young  lady  herself.  After  bidding  her  good- 
bye, he  got  on  and  was  off  on  his  midnight  ride. 
He  saw  nobody  about  till  he  had  got  well  out  of  the 
avenue,  when  on  turning  the  corner  in  the  road  he 
came  upon  six  men  seated  under  a  tree  round  a 
large  turf  fire.  A  shout  was  raised  as  he  passed, 
and  a  voice  cried  out,  "  Quick,  Ned,  bring  round  the 
grey  mare,  he's  off  to  Kilrush."  George  had  gone 
about  a  mile  on  the  road  when,  some  distance 
behind,  he  heard  the  clattering  of  mounted  men,  no 
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doubt  his  pursuers.     "  Now  for  a  struggle,"  thought 
he. 

At  a  quarter-past  two  a.m.  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  barracks  at  Kih'ush  were  aroused  by  hearing 
two  shots  fired,  seemingly  coming  from  the  main 
road.  Most  of  them  turned  out  to  see  the  cause, 
and  heard  far  away  the  dull  thud,  thud,  thud,  of 
horses,  urged  at  full  speed  along  a  clayey  road. 
Knowing  that  something  must  be  up,  several  ofl[icers 
strolled  along  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  noise. 
They  were  walking  in  the  road,  listening  to  the 
sounds  coming  nearer,  when  something  was  seen  a 
few  yards  in  front,  and  a  bicyclist  passed  by  them 
going  at  a  tremendous  pace  ;  and  shortly  after  came 
two  mounted  men,  apparently  in  hot  pursuit.  They 
passed  without  noticing  the  officers,  who  immediately 
began  to  run  towards  the  barracks  as  hard  as  they 
could  go. 

At  the  barracks  the  excitement  was  intense, 
several  men  being  mounted  in  readiness  for  any 
emergency.  It  could  now  be  seen  that  it  was  a  man 
on  a  bicycle,  and  two  following  on  horseback,  that 
were  neanng  the  entrance.  When  within  about  30 
feet,  the  pursuers  stopped,  took  aim  with  their 
pistols,  two  shots  were  heard,  and,  with  a  cry  of 
pain,  the  cyclist  threw  up  his  arms,  the  machine 
rolled  unsteadily  across  the  road,  and  a  cry  of  "  Good 
God !  he's  down,"  arose  from  the  assembled  soldiers, 
as  rider  and  machine  came  down  with  a  crash  in 
the  midst  of  them.  George  Dundas  had  completed 
his  ride— he  had  reached  Kilrush. 

In  broken  sentences  he  informed  the  garrison  of 


the  state  of  affairs  at  Mr.  Cross's,  and  then  became 
unconscious  ;   but  his  friends  were  saved. 

For  six  weeks  George  Dundas  lay  between  life 
and  death  in  a  state  of  delirium.  All  the  while  he 
was  nursed  chiefly  by  the  Cross  family.  People 
called  all  day  to  enquire  how  he  was  getting  on. 
Nothing  was  done  to  his  machine,  but  it  was  placed 
in  the  barracks,  covered  with  mud  and  blood  (for 
George  had  been  hit  in  the  right  side,  and  had  bled 
profusely),  and  with  the  saddle  torn  from  end  to 
end  by  a  shot.  Some  six  months  after  the  event 
there  appeared  in  the  DithUn  Chronicle  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

"  Married  on  the  4th  inst.,  by  the  Rev.  P.  O'Garth, 
at  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  Mr.  G.  Dundas,  son  of  Mr. 
Dundas,  of  the  firm  of  Colhns,  Dundas  &  Co., 
bankers,  of  London,  to  Miss  L.  Cross,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  Cross,  of  the  Regent  Iron  Works,  Conne- 
mara.     Erin  go  bragh." 

The  little  boy  who  had  given  George  the  informa- 
tion was  not  forgotten,  and  never  had  cause  to  re- 
pent meeting  him  on  the  day  of  the  strike.  Barker 
and  three  others  were  caught  and  tried,  and  the 
last  that  was  heard  of  them  was  that  they  were 
working  in  government  service  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Portland. 

After    he    was    married,    George   often    used    his 
machine,    and    had    plenty    of  adventures,    but    he 
always  owned  that  never  in  his  life  did  he  ride  like 
he  did  when  he  rode  "  Bike  agamst  Strike." 
"  Nihil  sine  Lahore.'" 
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SPRING. 


AUTLMN. 


WE'RE  going  to  do  without   'em— the  girls  they  choii  ...„  i,a,v>  f^  Ar.      -m       *  •  .u        • 

are  a  bore-  -^naii  we  have  to  do  without  em  now  the  wmter's 
,,,  .          .        ,     J        .'         ^   ,                 ,  coming  round, 

Weregomg  to  do  without    em,  we  don't  want  'em  shall  wp  hnvf>  fo  ,io  „.;m.  „t  •  v.       .. 

on,,  rvr^T-o  "'^^®  ^°  "°  wiihout   em  when  the  snow  is 

„.,  ■'     ..  ^  ,,  on  the  ground. 

When  our  jiggers  out  we  trundle,  and  rub  off  the  The  ro-ids  nrp  ..pHin.r  v,.h  \      t 

winter's  rust  roaas  aie  getting  lutty,  only  stones   are  to  be 

The  girls  no  more,  no  jolly  fear,  for  have  a  ride  we  0  1  wp  rann^f  ,i,>     -n       ^       r        n  .i  ,        d 

jj^^g^_  '-'■  "e  cannot  do  without 'em  for  all  the  year  around.      I 

WINTER. 

,„  .  ■       ^      ,        .,  ^^'e  cannot  do  without 'em,  as  we  have  found  before, 

We  re  going  to  do  without  "em,  we  don't   want  'em  We  cannot  do   witiiout  'em,  and  we  won't  try  anv 

anymore,  „,o,.e.  -^        - 

We're  going  to  do  without  'em,   as   lots  have  done  But  when  the  summer  comes  again  I'll  tell  you  what 

before;  to  do. 

As  on  our  jolly  bicycles  through  villages  we  whirl,  There's  no  need   t<,  go  without  'em.  have  a  sociable 
We  re  going  to  do  without  yer,  so  think  of  that  old  for  t?:v 

^^"■'-  '  -"J.B.G." 


SUMMER. 


FOR  WHEEL   OR  WOE. 
A  Cycling  Romance. 


JOSEPH  JORKINS  was  a  young  man  of  a  not 
unprepossessing  appearance,  who  held  the 
office  of  senior  clerk  in  an  old-established 
iirm  of  accountants  in  the  city,  and  who  likewise 
entertained  feelings  ot  the  greatest  affection  for  a 
certain  Miss  Amelia  Ann  Joddles,  a  young  lady 
residing  near  his  own  abode  at  Streatham.  The 
attentions  he  paid  her  on  all  occasions  when  kind 
fortune  threw  them  together  were  scared}-  confined 
to  those  which  common  politeness  demands  from  a 
gentleman  towards  the  fair  sex,  and  he  trusted  she 
was  not  insensible  to  the  sentiment  with  which  she 
had  inspired  him.  A  fitting  opportunity  having  at 
length  presented  itself,  he  ventured  to  lay  bare  his 
heart,  and  declared  his  passion  for  her.  The  loveh^ 
Amelia  Ann,  a  most  enthusiastic  tricyclist,  assured 
him,  with  many  pretty  blushes,  how  deeply  sensible 
she  was  of  the  honour  he  had  done  her,  adding 
that,  "  although  she  had  a  very  great  regard  for 
him,  she  could  never  (no  never)  really  love  a  man 
who  was  not  perfect  master  of  the  graceful  bicycle, 
and  that  until  he  had  acquired  this  accomplishment 
it  was  quite  useless  for  him  to  think  of  gaining  her 
love."  If  this  were  her  only  objection,  thought 
Joseph,  he  would  soon  get  over  the  difficulty.  De- 
teruiined  to  win  her,  he  called  next  day  at  a  bic\'cle 
manufacturer's  and  purchased  a  machine,  which 
the  maker  declared  was  his  proper  size,  but  which 
seemed  to  him  most  unnecessarily  high.  With  wdiat 
feelings  of  feverish  excitement  he  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  next  Saturday  afternoon.  The  day  came  at 
last,  and  th-sn  w^ith  much  trembling  and  many 
inward  misgivings  he  wheeled  his  machine  to  a 
quiet  road,  accompanied  by  the  office  boy,  who  had 
been  induced,  on  consideration  of  receiving  a  hand- 
some tip,  to  lend  his  assistance.  Joseph  was  certainly 
very  nervous.  He  had  heard  within  the  previous 
few  days  of  several  severe  and  even  fatal  accidents 
in  connection  with  bicycle  riding,  and  these  kept 
continually  recurring  to  his  mind.  The  spot  selected 
was  reached,  and  then,  by  the  help  of  the  boy  and  a 
friendly  lamp-post,  he  managed  to  climb  into  the 
saddle.  Here,  with  one  arm  round  the  post,  he 
found  it  tolerably  easy  to  maintain  the  perpendicu- 
lar position,  but  the  awful  conviction  thrust  itself 
upon  him  that  the  moment  he  attempted  a  forward 
movement  he  would,  in  that  same  instant,  assume 
the  horizontal  with  very  great  rapidity.  The  thought 
of  the  darling  Amelia  Ann,  however,  nerved  him  for 
the  venture.  What  was  life  without  her  ?  ^  blank  ! ! 
So,  with  an  earnest  entreaty   to  the  boy  to  "  hold 


him  very  stead}',"  he  let  go  the  post,  pressed  on  the 
pedals,  and  launched  forward.  A  feeling  of  trightful 
insecurity, — a  desperate  effort  to  do  something, — 
three  or  four  tremendous  wobbles,  one  of  which 
elicited  a  howl  from  the  office  boy  owing  to  the  fact 
that  his  foot  had  been  run  over,  and  who  thereupon 
relinquished  his  hold,  and  then,  with  a  terrific  crash, 
Joseph  became  aware  of  his  close  proximity  to  the 
ground.  The  firework  display  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
is  a  mere  nothing  compared  with  the  brilliant  shoot- 
ing stars  and  flashes  of  light  which  he  peixeived  in 
that  awful  moment.  He  lay  quite  still,  anxiously 
wondering  if  there  was  anything  further  to  complete 
the  programme ;  and  finding  that  nothing  more  did 
occur,  a  feeling  of  intense  thankfulness  came  over 
him  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  he  could  fall  no 
further.  And  then  his  thoughts  again  reverted  to  his 
adored  one.  He  certainlj^  could  not  fall  while  he 
continued  lying  on  the  ground,  but  then  he  might 
lie  thei^e  for  a  month,  and  he  would  still  be  as  far 
from  obtaining  the  prize  he  had  in  view.  After  all 
he  could  but  kill  himself,  which  was  a  very  small 
sacrifice  to  make  for  such  loveliness.  Arrived  at 
this  conclusion,  he  decided  on  continuing  his  efforts, 
and  tremblingly  ventured  on  a  second  attempt, 
which  was,  alas !  attended  by  a  result  precisely 
similar  to  the  first,  viz.,  more  violent  efforts,  more, 
wobbles,  more  fireworks,  and  more  dreadful  pains. 
A  complete  change  was  noticeable  in  the  expression 
of  his  face,  as,  staggering  to  his  feet,  he  now  deter- 
mined to  do  or  die.  For  two  long  hours  he  continued 
to  enjoy  all  the  pleasing  little  variations  of  this 
exhilarating  sport,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  pre- 
sented a  most  pitiable  appearance.  His  nose  was 
at  least  three  times  its  usual  size,  his  face  was  cut 
and  scratched,  both  ankles  were  sprained,  and  his 
left  arm  so  painful  that  he  was  unable  to  raise  it. 
The  hope  he  now  entertained  that,  if  he  could  only 
put  on  the  pace  so  as  to  traverse  more  than  a  couple 
of  yards  before  coming  over,  it  might  happily  kill 
him  outright,  and  so  put  an  end  to  his  misery,  was 
fortunately  frustrated  by  the  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  a  policeman,  who  stood  on  the  pathway 
gazing  intently  at  his  performance,  and  finally,  with 
measured  tread,  walked  up  to  him  and  informed 
him  in  tones  of  much  severity,  "That  if  he  kep'  on 
chuckin'  'isself  about  like  that  he  should  run  'im  in 
lor  attamptin'  to  commit  suicide."  This  finished  it ! 
With  feelings  of  the  deepest  despair  he  dragged 
that  awful  machine  towards  his  home,  fortunately 
screened  from  observation  by  the  shades  of  evening. 
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Nothing  was  now  left  him  to  hope  for !  He  had 
done  all  that  a  man  could  do  and  had  failed,  having 
half  killed  himself  in  the  attempt.     He  managed  to 

crawl  upstairs  and  into  bed,  and  then everything 

became  a  blank.  For  two  days  and  nights  he  lay 
thus,  quite  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around 
him,  at  times  raving  incoherently  about  bicycles, 
policemen,  suicide,  and  lamp  posts,  in  connection 
with  which  the  name  of  his  adored  one  was  ever  on 
his  lips.  Then  his  wanderings  ceased  and  he  fell 
into  a  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke 
in  full  possession  of  his  senses,  although,  of  course, 
very  weak.  Slowly  he  opened  his  ej-es  and  looked 
wearily  around.  What  had  happened  ?  Where  was 
he  ?  As  one  by  one  the  old  familiar  objects  met  his 
view,  he  saw  that  he  was  in  his  own  room;  but  now 
could  he  account  for  the  presence  of  the  fair  appari- 
tion that  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  gazing  at  him 
with  such  tender  blue  eyes  ?  Was  it  a  cruel  dream, 
sent  to  mock  him  in  his  misery  ?  But  no,  it  could  not 
be,  for  the  apparition  stole  gently  to  his  bedside,  bent 
over  him  and  kissed  him.  He  did  not  dare  to  speak 
for  fear  of  dispelling  the  illusion,  as  he  deemed  it, 
but  the  look  of  enquiry  he  turned  on  Amelia — for  she 
it  was — showed  his  complete  bewilderment.  And 
then  her  gentle  voice  broke  the  silence,  and  sitting 
beside  him  she  told  him  how,  happening  to  pass  on 
Saturday  the  very  road  in  which  he  was  so  manfully 
striving  to  accomplish  the  task  she  had  imposed, 
she  had  seen  how  much  he  was  willing  to  endure  for 
her  sake.  Noticing  how  dreadfully  ill  he  looked,  she 
•had  called  next  day,  on  some  trifling  excuse,  to  see 
his  mother,  and  finding  her  worst  fears  realised,  had 
bravely  told  her  evei^ything,  and  then  through  the 
succeeding  days  and  nights  they  had  together 
watched  and  nursed  him  with  the  most  intense 
anxiety.  She  paused  a  moment,  then  continued, 
with  downcast  eyes,  and  cheeks  in  which  the  red 
and  white  fought  valiantly  for  the  mastery  with  the 
most  charming  effect,  that  if  he  could  forget  and 
forgive  the  cruel  words  which  had  brought  him  such 


suff'ering,  she  would  try  to  make  him  a  good  little 
wife.  Joseph  did  not  jump  for  joy  at  that  par- 
ticular moment ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  scarcely 
in  a  position  to  do  so,  but  his  eyes  told  her  all  she 
wished  to  know,  and  left  no  doubt  in  her  mind  as  to 
his  feelings  on  the  subject,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  very  decided  pressure  his  hand  imparted 
to  hers.  From  that  day  he  began  to  mend,  and  in 
a  couple  of  months  had  quite  recovered  his  usual 
health.  Of  the  days  of  convalescence,  spent  with 
his  loved  Amelia,  I  will  say  nothing,  except  that 
they  seemed  far  too  short  for  both  ;  doubtless  most 
of  my  readers  understand  this  sort  of  thing  far  better 
tlmn  I  do,  so  I  will  leave  all  that  passed  to  their 
imagination.  Within  six  weeks  of  his  recovery.  Miss 
Amelia  Ann  Joddles  became  Mrs.  Joseph  Jorkins, 
repeating  the  "  I  will"  as  if  she  really  meant  it.  Mr. 
Jorkins  has  never  again  attempted  to  ride  the  fiery 
untamed  bicycle,  and  has  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  doing  so.  The  only  time  he  jokingly  expressed  his 
determination  to  make  just  one  more  attempt,  his 
little  wife  begged  him  not  even  to  speak  of  such  a 
thing  in  fun,  whilst  the  tears  glistened  in  her  pretty 
eyes  as  she  called  to  mind  all  the  sufferings  he  en- 
dured on  the  former  occasion.  Seeing  how  it  distressed 
her,  it  is  needless  to  say  he  has  never  referred  to  it. 
He  has,  however,  gone  in  with  great  ardour  for  the 
safer,  if  somewhat  slower,  tricycle;  and  on  all  fine 
Saturday  afternoons  a  happy  couple  may  be  seen 
spinning  along  on  a  sociable  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Streatham  Common.  This  couple  is  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jorkins.  They  are  not  yet  tired  of  one  another,  and 
they  have  already  been  married  a  whole  year,  which 
looks  remarkably  well  for  their  future  happiness. 
And  now,  having  seen  these  two  young  people  safely 
through  their  difficulties,  I  will  conclude  in  the 
words  of  the  old  gentleman  who  hailed  the  cab — 
"  Four  Wheeler,  Whoa  !  " 

"THE  GOOD  YOUNG  MAN." 
May,  1883.  Berretta  Cycling  Club. 
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NOTES   ON   A   TRICYCLE  TOUR    THROUGH    FRANCE. 


I  T  is    a    "poor   heart    tliat    never   rejoices,"    so 
I       thought  three  of  us   as  we   mounted  our  tri- 
A      cycles    at    5.30  a.m.    on  Thursda}',  the   23rd 
August,   en  route  for  Gorey,  to  ci'oss  to  Car- 
teret in  the  steamer  Claire,  and  have  a  run  through 
part  of  France.     Landing  at  Carteret  at  nine,  the 
first  face  we  saw  was  that  of  M.  de  la  Roche,  to 
whose  energy  we  owe  the  opening  of  this  route.     It 
was  with  difficulty  we  pushed  our  machines  across 
the  soft  sand  to  the  hotel,  where  we  fortified  our- 


selves with  a  good  breakfast,  and  started  on  our 
journey  at  10.30.  Passing  through  Bari>eville,  we 
rode  on  to  La  Haye-du-Puits,  where  we  halted  to 
mount  the  ruins  of  the  old  tower,  from  the  summit 
of  which  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  miles  of  country. 
Leaving  there,  we  rode  on  to  Carentan,  where  we 
stayed  for  the  night.  Started  early  Friday,  passed 
through  Isigny,  and  stopped  at  Bayeux  for  break- 
fast: visited  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  fine  building; 
ascended  the  main  steeple,  372  steps,  the  upper  (159 
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steps)  being  an  iron  spiral  staircase,  not  at  all  the 
place  for  a  nervous  person  to  mount ;  the  view  from 
the  top  is  grand.  Left  at  4.20  for  Caen,  about  21 
English  miles,  which  we  rode  (including  11  minutes 
stoppage)  in  2h.  lom;,  the  fastest  travelling  we  did 
on  our  journey.  We  need  not  say  that  the  road  was 
splendid.  Caen  being  the  capital  town  of  Calvados 
we  decided  to  stay  there  part  of  Saturday  ;  hired  a 
trap  and  drove  to  the  principal  places — cathedral, 
Lycee,  markets,  etc. — all  of  which  are  well  worth  visit- 
ing. Leaving  Caen  at  a  quarter  to  one  we  rode  on  to 
the  coast,  which  we  struck  at  Dives,  where  a  regatta 
was  going  on,  and  of  course  everything  was  very  gay. 
Leaving  Dives  we  skirted  the  coast  and  reached 
Villers-sur-Mer,  and  were  astonished  at  the  number 
of  magnificent  villas  and  houses  built  along  the  coast ; 
money  seems  to  have  been  no  object,  as  most  of  the 
buildings  are  quite  palaces.  Arrived  at  our  destina- 
tion, Trouville,  at  6.30,  tired,  as  the  roads  from  Caen 
were  very  dusty  and  heavy.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had 
dropped  suddenly  into  fairyland.  Talk  of  Rotten 
Row  in  the  season,  for  dress,  life  and  fashion,  to  us 
it  seemed  on  a  par  with  it.  We  were  comfortably 
housed  at  the  H  otel  Angleterre  ;  opposite  is  the  Grand 
Casino,  which  for  beauty,  comfort  and  perfect  man- 
agement cannot  be  surpassed.  The  first  balcony  is 
nearly  as  large  as  our  Square,  and  its  theatre,  ball- 
rooms, restaurant,  etc.,  perfect.  Trouville  is  evi- 
dently a  popular  and  fashionable  watering  place, 
and  judging  from  the  number  of  large  fishing  and 
other  boats,  its  trade  must  be  important.  There  are 
numerous  pleasant  excursions  to  be  made  from  it, 
both  by  land  and  water,  to  Honfleur,  Havre,  Rouen, 
Deauville,  etc. 

Good  things  come  to  an  end  as  well  as  bad  ones, 
so  on  Monday  morning  we  bade  adieu  to  Trouville 
and  all  its  fascinations,  and  rode  to  Pont  L'eveque 
for  breakfast ;  then  to  Liseaux,  where  there  are  a 
number  of  factories,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  permission  to  visit  them.  Altering  our 
course  from  South  to  West,  we  left  the  banks  of  the 
river  Toucques,  and  made  for  the  Valley  of  the 
Dives ;  had  a  splendid  run  of  six  miles  down  hill, 
and  halted  for  the  night  at  St.  Pierre-sur-Dives. 
Legend  says  that  once  upon  a  time  the  Grand  Turk 
and  his  wives  stayed  here  ;  let  us  hope  they  enjoyed 
the  town  more  than  we  did,  for  we  found  it  very 
dull.  It  was  here  we  first  noticed  the  church  bells 
ringing  at  10  p.m.  One  of  us  stepped  across  the 
road  to  ask  a  jolly-looking   Frenchman    the  cause. 


when  he  informed  us  that  it  was  a  signal  for  all 
lights  to  be  extinguished,  and  sure  enough  in  two 
minutes  the  town  was  in  darkness.  The  same  bells 
ring  at  5.30  a.m.,  to  call  the  inhabitants  up.  Leaving 
St.  Pierre  Tuesday  morning,  we  rode  on  to  Falaise 
for  breakfast ;  the  town  is  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  William  the  Conqueror.  There  is  a  \ery 
large  and  handsome  bronze  equestrian  statue  to 
William,  in  the  principal  place,  and  six  figui^es  around 
the  base  representing  six  other  Dukes  of  Normandy 
We  also  visited  the  two  churches.  Leaving  Falaise 
we  made  forConde  sur  Noireau;  the  road  follows  the 
river  for  miles,  with  very  high  banks  on  eitlier  side, 
and  here  and  there  large  linen  factories  and  villas, 
making  the  journey  most  interesting,  and  the  scenery 
the  finest  we  had  passed  through  inland.  Left  Conde 
Wednesday  morning,  and  breakfasted  at  Vassy  ;  then 
on  to  Vire,  which  we  reached  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  stayed 
until  the  following  morning.  Visited  the  churches, 
castle  of  Montgomery  (quite  in  ruins),  the  old  gate 
in  centre  of  the  town,  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  words  "  Mary  protect  the  town."  We 
also  saw  the  pretty  little  Protestant  chapel  on  l!ie 
hill  near  our  hotel.  Started  from  Vire  early  on 
Thursday  morning,  and  breakfasted  at  Ville  Dieu, 
where,  through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Havard  and 
Son,  we  visited  their  bell  foundry ;  they  showed  us 
bells  in  all  stages,  and  explained  the  different  pro- 
cesses through  which  they  have  to  go  before  being 
ready  to  place  in  the  church  towers  ;  they  also  pointed 
out  two  metal  cannon,  sent  by  our  Queen  to  be  cast 
into  a  bell  for  the  island  of  Sark.  The  gentlemen 
told  us  that  they  had  made  the  new  bell  for  St. 
Peter's,  and,  judging  from  the  large  number  we  saw, 
should  imagine  there  were  not  many  other  bell  fac- 
torijs  in  France.  After  thanking  them  for  their 
kindness,  we  mounted  our  machines  and  rode  to 
Granville,  where  we  arrived  at  3.35  p.m.,  finishing  our 
land  journey  of  over  250  miles,  highly  pleased  with 
our  trip  and  what  we  had  seen.  As  a  rule  the  roads 
were  good  and  the  people  very  friendly.  When  we 
met  a  troublesome  horse,  we  made  it  a  practice  to 
dismount,  and  we  would  advise  all  cyclists  to  do 
likewise.  The  weather  being  fine  the  whole  time, 
and  neither  nut  nor  screw  in  any  of  our  machines 
going  wrong,  we  have  every  reason  to  look  back  with 
pleasure  on  our  trip  through  Manche   and  Calvados. 

■■J.   R.  S." 
Jersey,  Sept.   i,   iiSSj. 
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PART     III. 


MAY  blessings  full  and  many  rest  upon  the 
head  of  that  man  who  in  some  bygone 
literary  age,  far  back  in  the  unscrutable 
mist  of  the  past,  divided  the  outpourings 
of  his  genius  into  separate  heads,  and  denominated 
them  chapters  ;  for  are  they  not  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  novelist  ?  and  do  they  not  form  conve- 
nient resting-places  to  the  weary  reader  ?  Besides, 
by  their  judicious  introduction,  what  a  mass  of  irk- 
some explanatory  and  descriptive  detail  is  rendered 
unnecessary,  and  left  wiUingly  to  the  pleasurable  or 
unpleasurable  parturition  of  the  reading  world. 
Their  use  means  a  smoothing  over  of  difficulties,  a 
general  sand-papering  of  dry,  rough,  and  uninterest- 
ing facts,  that  by  the  attrition  of  our  thoughts  lose 
some  modicum  of  their  lack  of  interest. 

This  being  granted,  I  will,  by  your  kind  indulgence, 
pass  over  the  few  days  which  intervened  since  my 
interview  with  that  astute  Scotch  detective.  Sergeant 
Douglas,  and  once  more  interweave  the  woof  and 
weft  of  my  narrative  at  a  moment  which  found  me, 
on  a  glorious  afternoon  in  the  autumn  of  that — to 
me — most  auspicious  year  once  more  on  the  road  to 
Sunbury.  Since  my  last  visit  there  Sergeant 
Douglas  had  tried  many  a  ruse  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  some  information  as  to 
the  actual  murderer  of  poor  Sibyl  Grey ;  but,  notwith- 
standing his  sagacity  aud  penetration,  he  had  failed 
in  this  purpose,  and,  thinking  he  was  cutting  time  to 
waste,  he  left  in  order  to  pursue  his  inquiries  into 
other,  and,  to  his  mind,  more  likelj'  sources  of 
valuable  knowledge. 

So  much  cast  down  had  I  been  of  late  that  I  felt 
nothing  short  of  a  good  spin  on  the  wheel  would 
restore  tone  to  my  system,  and  invigorate  my  intel- 
lect. The  dear  old  "  Rucker"  seemed  fairly  to  fly 
up  Roehampton  Lane,  and,  riding  on  to  Wimbledon 
Common,  I  breathed  deep  draughts  of  the  air,  fresh 
as  it  came  from  the  Surrey  Hills,  and  ladened  heavily 
with  the  sun-drawn  odour  of  the  gorse  and  furze. 

After  two  hours'  good  pedalling  through  Kingston 
and  Thames  Ditton,  I  drew  near  Sudburj-,  and 
turned  into  the  Flower  Pot  to  rest  and  refresh 
myself  before  proceeding  to  the  Oaklands,  where  I 
intended  to  make  my  first  inquiries. 

"  Good  morning  I  Glad  to  see  yer,  sir,"  was  the 
greeting  of  the  old  ostler  as  I  wheeled  into  the  3'ard ; 
"  thought  we  was  never  goin'  to  see  yer  agin.  Lord, 
now,  it  must  be  nigh  on  three  months,  sir,  sin'  we 


saw  5'er  last.  I  mind  it  well.  It  wer'  just  afore  that 
dreadful  affair  at  the  Colonel's, "  he  continued 
garrulously,  and  jerking  his  finger  in  the  direction  of 
the  Oaklands.  "  Aye  !  sir  ;  that  wer'  a  most  serious 
thing  for  poor  Mr.  Newton,  that  wer' ;"  and  the  old 
man  shook  his  head  dolorousl)'  as  he  stood  by  the 
yard  gate  holding  my  machine  whilst  I  took  off  my 
gloves. 

"  Did  you  know  him  well  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Know  'im  ?  Lor'  bless  you,  sir,  j'cs,"  returned 
old  Jack,  "and  a  better-hearted  young  gent  I  never 
seed.  There  was  alius  the  kind  word  and  the  riddy 
hand  from  Mr.  Holbrook,  sir.     Poor  young  chap  !" 

"You  seem  to  feel  for  my  poor  friend,"  I  replied, 
as  I  looked  into  the  old  man's  worn  but  kindly  face. 
"  Perhaps  you  are  amongst  the  few  who  believe  him 
guiltless  and  incapable  of  such  a  horrible  crime  as 
the  murder  of  Miss  Grey." 

"  Me,  sir!  'n  course  I  does,"  said  Jack  quickly,  in 
indignant  tones.  "  I  knowed 'im  too  well.  Theui  as 
had  the  working  o'  thafer  job  didn't  know  where  to 
look  for  the  one  as  did  it." 

"  I  only  wished,  for  Newton's  sake,  that  other  folk 
were  of  your  opinion,  Jack,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  dessay  as  I  ain't  got  no  right  to  say  no- 
think  about  it,  but  I've  got  my  suspicions,  and  though 
I  don't  say  much,  I  thinks  a  good  deal,"  continued 
the  old  man,  as  after  I  had  crammed  my  gloves 
under  the  saddle  he  wheeled  the  machine  away  into 
the  stable. 

This  last  statement  of  Jack's  I  allowed  m3-self  to 
doubt  slightly,  but  the  turn  the  conversation  had 
taken  had  aroused  my  interest,  and  more  by  reason 
of  wishing  to  listen  to  his  remarks  on  the  crime,  and 
feeling  drawn  towards  him  by  the  warm  manner  in 
which  he  had  espoused  my  poor  friend's  cause,  I 
followed  the  old  ostler  inside. 

"Well,  Jack,"  said  I,  lightly,  "you  might  let  me 
share  j'our  suspicions,  j-ou  know.  Come,  tell  ine 
right  out  upon  whom  do  they  fall  ?  I  promise,  in 
the  fact  of  my  taking  any  action  upon  them,  which 
is  very  unlikely,  that  your  name  as  the  first  person 
to  give  me  intelligence  shall  not  transpire.  Come, 
now,  let's  know,"  and  as  I  made  the  request  I 
slipped  half-a-sovereign  into  Jack's  hand,  with  the 
remark  that  it  would  go  a  little  way  towards  purchas- 
ing some  lotion  for   that  "  rheumatiz." 

Whether  it  was  the  result  of  the  application  of 
the  auriferous  salve — for  is  it  not  said  that  "  a  golden 
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key  opens  manj^  a  lock"  ? — or  whether  old  Jack  was 
really  anxious  to  do  his  best  for  Newton — whom  he 
recollected  in  so  kindly  a  manner — I  cannot  now 
sav,  but  he  proceeded  then  and  there,  as  he  stood 
witii  his  back  to  the  empty  manger,  and  turning 
round  and  round  a  short  straw  which  appeared  never 
to  depart  from  between  his  lips — those  who  knew  Jack 
well  asserted  he  slept  with  that  straw  in  his  mouth — 
to  give  me  his  version  and  ideas  upon  the  whole 
matter. 

"  You  see,  sir,  I  was  a-talking  it  over  with  Bates, 
the  coachman  up  at  the  Colonel's,  the  other  night, 
and  he  says,  '  There  ain't  nobody,'  he  says,  '  as 
won't  be  glad  to  hear  as  young  Mr.  Holbrook  has 
got  off,  unless  it  be  Tim  Lanagan,  the  gardener's 
mate  here,  as  left  some  time  ago,  and  he  hated  him 
like  poison.'  ''Cos  why,'  says  I.  'What!'  says 
Bates,  '  didn't  you  never  hear  tell,'  says  he,  '  of  that 
time  when  he  fetched  Tim  a  clip  and  knocked  him 
over  ?'  '  Never  !'  '  Why,  'taint  so  long  ago,'  he 
says,  '  I  recollect  it  well.  I  had  just  brought  the 
Colonel  and  Miss  Sibyl  and  Mr.  Holbrook  from  the 
regatta,  and  had  just  put  the  bosses  up,  and  was 
coming  out  of  the  saddle  room,  when  I  sees  Tim  go 
towards  the  garden,  where  Mr.  Holbrook  and  Miss 
Sibyl  was  sitting  down  ;  and  I  could  see  he  was 
half  sprung,  d'ye  see.  In  a  minute  or  two  I  hears  a 
noise  there,  and  goes  and  has  a  look,  and  there  was 
Tim  a'sprawling  on  his  back,  with  his  nose  a-bleed- 
ing ;  it  seems  he  had  insulted  Miss  Sibyl  in  some 
way,  and  Mr.  Newton  he  just  up  and  knocks  him 
down.  But  Tim  never  forgot  or  forgave  him  for  it. 
Of  course  he  was  discharged,  and  he  went  awa)', 
and  the  last  time  I  saw  him  was  the  night  of  the 
murder,  pretty  well  drunk  as  usual,  a'skulking  along 
the  road  to'rds  Kingston,  and  I  ain't  never  seen  him 
since.'  That's  all  as  Bates  told  me,  sir"  said  Jack,  as 
he  finished  his  story,  "  and  I  think  it's  a  lot  more 
likely  as  that  'ere  Lanagan  knew  a  deal  more  as  how 
Miss  Grey  came  by  her  death  than  ever  Mr.  Hol- 
brook did." 

"  Thank  j-ou.  Jack,"  said  I,  "  I  don't  know 
whether  much  can  be  done  with  what  you  have  told 
me,  but  I  am  off  up  to  Oaklands  now,  and  I'll  see 
Bates  before  I  leave.     Good-bye." 

"Good-bye,  sir,  and  thank'ee,"  replied  Jack,  as 
he  spun  the  half-sovereign  in  the  air  for  luck,  and 
dropped  it  into  his  pocket. 

Even  then,  as  I  wended  my  way  up  to  the  hall  in 
the  calm  of  that  autumn  evening,  hearing  no  sound 
but  the  gentle  rustle  of  the  freshly-fallen  leaves  and 
the  murmur  of  the  distant  weir,  the  conversation 
which  I  have  just  related  was  ever  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  and  the  bearing  it  would  have  on  coming 
events  it  such  suspicions  as  the  ostler  had  fore- 
shadowed were  only  just,  was  ever  before  me.     We 


had  discovered  so  little  towards  setting  up  a  strong 
defence  for  Holbrook,  and  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, to  any  outside  the  pale  of  the  accused's 
friendship,  was  so  strong  and  crushing,  that  despite 
the  cheery  encouragements  of  Sergeant  Douglas, 
my  heart  had  indeed  become  sick  within  me,  sick  at 
the  bare  thought  that  if  we  failed  one  would  perish 
for  a  crime  I  could  pledge  my  soul  was'not  his  own, 
and  doubly  sick  with  a  black  terror  for  the  deso- 
lation, the  awful  woe,  and  the  cruel  shame  which 
would  fall  upon  the  afflicted  mother  and  her  sorrow- 
ing daughter. 

On  arriving  at  the  Oaklands,  I  found  Colonel 
Grey  at  home,  looking  indeed  grief-worn  and  ill. 
After  making  the  usual  inquiries,  I  informed  him  of 
the  reason  of  my  visit,  and  he  gladly  gave  me  the 
requisite  permission  to  make  any  inquiries  I  thought 
needful.  "  I  shall  be  only  too  happy,  Mr.  Hume,' 
said  he,  "  if  Newton  Holbrook  can  be  cleared  from 
the  grave  imputation  at  present  resting  upon  him  : 
but  I,  like  others,  cannot  close  my  eyes  to  the 
danming  evidence  which  was  brought  against  him 
at  the  enquirj'.  At  the  same  time,  as  he  is  your 
friend,  and  was  once  likely  to  stand  in  a  near 
relationship  to  myself,  I  find  it  impossible  to  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  the  poor  boy,  whom  I  knew  to 
be  all  that  was  generous,  open-heated,  and  kind, 
could  be  guilty  of  the  foul  and  cowardly  murder  of 
my  most  unfortunate  daughter."  The  Colonel  could 
say  no  more  at  the  mention  of  his  favourite 
daughter  ;  soldier  though  he  was,  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  emotion  choked  his  utterance.  I 
seized  his  hand  and  wrung  it,  in  the  fulness  of  my 
heart,  for  to  know  that  the  father  of  the  murdered 
girl  was  not  altogether  ready  at  once  to  accept 
Newton  as  guilty,  gave  me  fresh  spirits  and  confi- 
dence. I  at  once  proceeded  to  closely  question  the 
coachman  Bates,  but  could  not  elicit  anything  of 
greater  importance  than  I  had  already  heard  from 
the  ostler,  except  that  he,  along  with  some  of  his 
fellow-servants,  had  heard  Lanagan  make  threats 
against  both  Newton  and  Sibyl,  immediately  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  fracas  in  the  garden,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred.  This  intelligence  I  care- 
fully noted,  together  with  the  names  of  th ;  persons 
to  whom  Lanagan  had  spoken  when  vowing 
vengeance  against  the  pair,  and,  sa  I  found  from 
further  inquiry  that  nothing  more  of  value  was  to 
be  elicited,  I  prepared  to  return  homewards. 

When  fairly  on  the  road  to  town,  my  thoughts 
were  soon  engaged  in  tabulating  and  considering  the 
pro's  and  cons,  of  what  I  had  gleaned,  and  con- 
sidering the  bearing  it  had,  or  might  have,  upon  the 
suppositious  guilt  of  the  discharged  under-gardener. 

Having  turned  the  matter  over  in  my  mind,  and 
regarded   it   from   all   possible   points    and    in    all 
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possible  lights,  I  was  at  last  forced  to  admit  to  my 
inner  consciousness  that  the  evidence  at  present,  as 
based  upon  the  facts  I  had  so  lately  gleaned,  was 
meagre  in  the  extreme.  In  fact,  I  could  scarcely  be 
justified  in  calling  it  evidence,  as  up  to  the  present 
I  had  merely  an  intuitive  nascent  suspicion  con- 
cerning the  man,  that  despite  what,  to  many  minds, 
would  appear  but  a  flimsy  and  unstable  foundation, 
seemedto  gain  strength  as  I  prosecuted  the  enquiry. 
At  any  rate,  I  would  not  give  up  the  clue  until 
positively  convinced  that  I  had  been,  as  the  worthy 
sergeant  would  say,  "  fumbling  with  the  wrong  key." 
What  then  followed  was  but  a  verification  of  the 
old  adage,  L'homme  propose  niais  Dieu  dispose  for 
having  taken  Coombe  Hill  quietly,  and  preparing 
to  run  down  on  the  other  side — I  suppose  without 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out,  my  mind  being  full  of  the 
weighty  and  serious  matter  I  had  in  hand — the 
machine,  when  half-way  down  the  hill,  ran  over 
what  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  one  of  a  dozen 
brickbats,  placed  across  the  road  by  some  soul-less, 
reckless,  red-hot  anti-cychst.  I  felt  the  shock  and 
heard  the  ringing  inetalhc  clang  as  the  brave  old 
wheel  met  the  obstruction,  but  what  ensued  I  do 
not  know,  nor  perhaps  ever  shall,  although  medical 
men  assert  that  all  that  takes  place  directly  before 
insensibility  comes  slowly  back  to  the  mind  after 
some  months  have  elapsed ;  and  that  the  patient, 
or  whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  him,  will  then 
remember  exactly  how  the  accident  happened,  and 
all  that  occurred  up  to  the  moment  of  his  meeting 
with  the  blow  which  deprived  him  of  his  senses. 

Such,  however,  is  not  yet  my  experience,  nor  can 
I  recollect  the  manner  in  which  I  was  conveyed 
home,  nor  by  whom  I  was  discovered  in  the  road. 

To  sj-eak  succinctly,  my  fall  had  proved  serious, 
for  the  scalp  wound  I  had  received  began  to  induce 
feverish  symptoms,  and  it  is  only  of  brief  and  partly 
lucid  intervals  during  the  ten  days'  illness  which 
supervened,  that  I  have  any  distinct  recollections. 

Even  then  all  things  external  appeared  as  through 
a  trembling  haze,  and  through  that  haze  I  saw 
dimly  from  time  to  iime  a  sad  pale  face  which  gazed 
down  upon  me  with  dark  sorrowful  eyes.  I  knew 
not  then  what  angel  of  goodness  stood  by  me,  I  only 
knew  that  when  I  discerned  ever  so  indistmctly 
those  features,  that  the  throbs  of  pain  grew  less  and 
the  mad  fancies  and  chimeras  of  a  disordered  brain 
grew  still  and  calm.  Not  until  after  did  I  know 
whose  gentle  hand  had  bathed  my  aching  temples, 
whose  sweet  solicitude  and  loving  care  had  eased 
my  painful  way  and  shortened  the  weary  path  back 
to  strength  and  reason.  In  what  came  after,  I  hope 
I  repaid  in  some  small  measure  the  boundless  store 
of  sweet  and  womanly  goodness  lavished  upon  me. 

My    first   act    on  regaining  entire  consciousness, 


though  still  weak  and  ill,  was  to  ask  for  the 
immediate  attendance  of  Sergeant  Douglas,  despite 
the  strenuous  objections  of  my  doctor,  who  sternly 
forbade  all  mental  worry  and  excitement ;  but  upon 
my  explaining  to  him  that  the  worry  of  being  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  state  of  affairs  concerning 
Holbrook  was  calculated  to  do  me  greater  mjury 
than  the  exertion  of  talking,  which  would,  by  lessen- 
ing my  anxiety,  conduce  to  a  more  tranquil  state  of 
mind  than  I  then  possessed,  he  reluctantly  gave  his 
consent. 

When  the  detective  put  in  an  appearance  I  was 
surprised  by  the  hearty  manner  in  which  he  congrat- 
ulated me  on  my  advancing  recovery,  and  this 
ebullition  of  feelingj  on  his  part  I  thought  the  more 
strange,  as  I  hadhitherto  regarded  him  as  of  a  cold, 
hard,  taciturn  nature,  little  given  to  any  exhibition 
of  sentimental  feeling ;  but  go  where  you  may  the 
soimd  fellowship  existing  between  Scotchmen  is 
always  apparent,  and  I  therefore  was  caused  to  ac- 
count for  his  solicitude  by  the  fact  that  in  the  course 
of  one  of  our  later  conversations  we  had  incidentally 
discovered  an  identity  of  locality  as  to  the  place  of 
our  birth,  in  a  small  town  north  of  the  Tweed,  and 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  that  city  rendered  famous 
by  the  stirring  song  anent  "The  Bonnets  of  Bonnie 
Dundee." 

Stoic  though  he  was,  I  was  forced  to  notice  a  de- 
cided cheerfulness  of  demeanour  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  his  disheartened  appearance  at  our 
hut  interview.  Unless  I  was  very  much  mistaken,  I 
felt  sure  that  something  unusual  had  transpired  to 
account  for  his  animation  ;  nor  was  I  deceived,  for 
after  a  provoking  silence,  in  which  he  evidently 
enjoyed  my  unconcealed  impatience,  he  said — 

"  Fortune  appears  to  favour  us,  Mr.  Hume.  I 
may  perhaps  go  so  far  as  to  sav  that  I  have,  I  think, 
found  a  clue  at  last." 

"  How !  what  do  you  mean  ?"  I  exclaimed  ex- 
citedly, and  sitting  right  up  in  bed,  to  the  intense 
horror  of  the  nurse,  who  promptly  placed  me  back 
again  ;  "  What  have  you  discovered  ?" 

"All  in  good  time,  sir;  don't  be  in  a  hurry," 
laughingly  replied  the  sergeant.  "  I  thought  at  one 
time,  Mr.  Hume,  you  would  have  made  a  good  de- 
tective, bat  I  shall  alter  my  opinion  if  you  become 
so  impatient.  I  have  found  out  just  this  much,  sir," 
continued  Douglas,  as  he  slowly  produced  a  small 
packet,  well  secured,  from  his  pocket,  which  he  began 
leisurely  to  undo.  "This  is,  I  think — and  I  never  give 
an  opinion  unless  I  feel  pretty  sure  of  what  I  am 
saying — -the  first  link  in  a  chain  of  evidence  wJiich 
should  go  far  to  free  your  friend."  And  he  drew 
from  its  snug  nest  of  wool  a  glitteriug  article  of 
jewellery. 

"  My  God !  the  bracelet,"  cried  I.     "  Where  did 
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you  get  it  ?"  and  I  stretched  out  a  hand  to  take  it, 
which  dropped  helplessly  by  my  side  from  pure 
physical  weakness. 

"Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  bracelet,"  said  the  sergeant, 
as  he  held  it  up,  the  better  to  let  the  light  play  on  it. 
"  .^t  least  it  pretty  fairly  answers  the  description,  I 
tliink." 

"Yes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,"  said  I,  as  I 
closely  examined  it;  "I  remember  it  well,  because 
some  time  ago — before  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  lady  who  owes  .the  loss  of  her  life  to  its 
value — Newton,  in  showing  it  to  me,  had  pointed 
out  the  minute  delicacy  of  the  exquisite  Indian 
filigree  work,  and  explained  to  me  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  come  into  his  father's  possession,  at 
Secunderabad,  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  ;  in  which 
Col.  Holbrook  received  such  wounds  that  he  re- 
turned home  but  to  die  a  lingering  and  painful 
death.  Shall  I  be  asking  you  to  divulge  secrets  of  a 
professional  nature  if  I  enquire  into  what  manner 
you  got  hold  of  this  trinket  ?"  said  I. 

"  No,  sir,  not  at  all,"  returned  the  sergeant.  "  There 
is  no  necessity  for  me  to  tell  you  how  I  got  wind  of  its 
whereabouts.  It  will  be  enough  for  you  to  say  that  I 
bought  it  of  a  dealer  in  precious  stones,  etc.,  in 
Hatton  Garden,  who  received  it  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  from  abroad." 

"  From  abroad !" 

"Yes,  sir,  from  abroad— from  Amsterdam.  I 
know,  from  experience,  that  all  valuables  which  are 
come  by  in  any  other  than  an  honest  manner,  are  for- 
warded, under  cover,  to  middle-men  upon  the  conti- 
nent ;  to  be  returned  for  sale  in  England  when  their 
identity  has  been  destroyed.  Now,  you  must 
notice  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  orna- 
ment is  the  exquisite  Indian  filigree  work  by  which 
you  yourself  recognised  it ;  but  search  how  you 
may,  the  monogram,  which  would  stamp  it  at  once 
as  being  the  identical  article  which  we  require,  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Well,  this  rather  non-plussed 
me  for  a  time,  until  I  subjected  it  to  the  close  exam- 
ination of  an  expert — explaining  to  him  at  the  same 
time  what  it  was  I  wished  to  discover — who  quickly 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  internal  gold  band,  upon 
which  the  filigree  is  mounted,  had  been  detached 
and  turned,  so  that  the  monogram  was  now  inside, 
and  out  of  sight.  I  had  but  little  doubt  that  a  new 
inner  band  would  have  been  substituted,  or  the 
present  one  have  been  melted  down-  and  re-used, 
only  that  this  would  have  entailed  great  expense,  and 
considerable  difliculty  would  have  been  experienced 
in  matching  the  colour  of  the  gold — which,  as  you 
may  notice  is  of  a  singular  tint— so  that  they  chose 
the  cheaper  method,  and,  luckily  for  us,  merely  re- 
versed the  band.  So  far  so  good.  My  next  object 
was  to  trace  it  still  further — back  to  the  man  who 


sent  it  abroad  in  the  first  instance ;  but  this,  I  must 
say,  gave  me  any  amount  of  trouble.  At  last,  how- 
ever,  I  obtained  the  necessary  information  from  the 
chief  of  the  Amsterdam  police,  whom  I  had  consulted 
early  in  this  enquiry ;  and  he  was  successful  in  dis- 
covering that  the  dealer  had  received  the  bracelet 
from  a  (to  us)  well-known  'fence,'  living  in  Brunton 
Street,  Ratcliff  Highway,  to  which  place,  you  may  be 
sure,  I  at  once  repaired." 

"Well!  well!  how  did  you  succeed?"  I  said, 
becoming  more  intensely  interested,  and  more  im- 
patient of  delay  every  moment. 

"At  first,  sir,"  replied  the  sergeant,  smiling  at  my 
ill-concealed  agitation,  "the  'fence'  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  the  article,  but  upon  my  threatening  to  look 
a  little  more  closely  into  his  manner  of  conducting 
business  he  at  last  admitted  that  the  bracelet  was 
sold  to  him  by  two  men,  one  being  '  Puggy  White,'  a 
well-known  desperate  character,  and  the  other  an 
entire  stranger  whom  the  smasher  brought  with  him. 
White's  companion  he  assured  me  he  did  not  know, 
and  though  I  tried  all  the  means  in  my  power  he 
either  could  not  or  would  not  give  me  his  description. 
There,  sir,'  concluded  the  sergeant,  as  he  took  a 
deep  draught  of  the  foaming  S.  and  B.  which  the 
housekeeper  had  just  brought  him,  "  now  yon  know 
as  much  as  I  do,  for  that  is  exactly  how  we  stand  at 
present." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "  I  think,  Douglas,  you  have  gone 
a  long  way  towards  discovering  the  actual  perpetra- 
tor of  this  horrible  crime ;  and  I  now  begin  to  en- 
courage hopes  of  lighting  upon  the  man  about  whom 
you  are  now  in  the  dark." 

"  I  hope  so,  too,  sir,"  replied  the  sergeant,  "  but  I 
should  feel  a  deal  more  comfortable  as  to  the  actual 
issue  of  the  trial  if  we  could  obtain  a  reply  to  the 
numerous  advertisements  we  have  inserted  in  the 
papers  implonng  that  individual  Mr.  Holbrook 
asserts  witnessed  his  fall  on  Kingston  Hill,  in 
which  he  got  those  marks  on  the  face,  to  come 
forward  and  substantiate  Mr.  Holbrook's  defence." 

"  Yes,  truly,  sergeant,  but  still  we  must  not  lose 
hope  of  yet  finding  that  person.  And  now,  perhaps, 
you  would  like  to  hear  what  I  have  done,  and  did 
the  day  I  met  with  the  accident,  which  keeps  me 
here  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  sergeant,  "I  should,  in- 
deed. Every  little  helps,  and,  though  I  have  no 
wish  to  flatter  you,  I  must  say  you  possess  a  neat 
knack  ot  putting  two  and  two  together  and  arriving 
at  a  conclusion." 

I  then  proceeded  to  give  the  worthy  sergeant  a 
full  description  and  recountal  of  all  that  had  passed 
and  all  that  I  had  heard  when  last  at  Sunbury, 
and  told  him  of  the  opinion  I  had  founded  upon 
the  intelligence  with  respect  to  Colonel  Grey's  late 
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iinder-gardenei',  not  forgetting  my  conversation  with 
the  old  ostler.  Contrary  to  all  my  expectations, 
Douglas  did  not  appear  to  attach  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  facts  as  I  anticipated  he  would,  and  he 
was  not  slow  to  perceive  my  disappointment. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Hume,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  think- 
in  fact,  my  experience  of  human  nature  will  not  allow 
me  to  suppose — that  this  person  upon  whom  you,  in 
your  anxiety  for  your  friend,  have  fixed  the  guilt  of 
this  crime  did  commit  the  murder  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  wreaking  a  spiteful  revenge  on  Mr.  Holhrook, 
because -" 

"Granted,"  I  interrupted;  "but  such  a  purpose 
might — I  say  >night — have  been  a  strong  factor  in 
the  man's  thoughts,  for  he  would  then  have  a  treble 
reason  for  the  act.  Firstly,  robbery  ;  secondly,  direct 
and  full  revenge  on  the  girl ;  and  thirdly,  retaliation 
for  his  well-merited  castigation  on  Newton  Holbrook. 
In  fact,  a  clear  wiping-off  of  old  scores  at  one  blow  ; 
for  it  is  quite  possible  he  watched  his  opportunity, 
and  chose  the  moment  in  which  Sibyl  Grey  left  New- 
ton on  that  fatal  and  too-eventful  night ;  surmising, 
alas  !  too  truly,  that  serious  suspicion  would  fall  upon 
the  poor  fellow  who  was  last  seen  in  her  company." 

"  Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  what  you  say, 
sir,  returned  Douglas,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  broken 
reed  to  dwell  upon,  and  the  time  is  getting  very 
short,  while  at  present  I  am  altogether  at  fault  in 
tracing  the  identity  of  Puggy  White's  companion. 
However,  I  will  go  down  to  Sunbury  before  long,  and 
prosecute  some  enquiries  respecting  this  odd  suspicion 
of  yours." 

"  Do  so.  Sergeant,"  replied  I  as  heroseto]go,  "and 
let  me  know  the  result  as  soon  as  you  can.  In  the 
meantime  I  will  consult  with  the  solicitor  for  the 
defence,  and  make  known  to  them  all  you  have  just 
imparted  to  me,  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought 
forward  as  evidence  on  the  behalf  of  my  poor  friend. 
Good-bye,  and  success  to  you  for  all  our  sakes." 

"  Good-bye,  sir,"  said  Douglas  as  he  shook  me 
warmly  by  the  hand  ;  "  and  I  hope  you'll  be  up  and 
about  again." 

"  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty?" 
"  Not  guilty  !"  came  in  clear  and  firm  tones  from 
Newton  Holbrook's  lips  as  he  faced  the  jury  unflinch- 
ingly,  his  every  action  and  demeanour  a  protest  to 
the  injustice  of  his  position. 

As  the  above  words  rang  in  my  ears  and  through- 
out the  court,  I  realised  almost  suddenly  and  instantly 
the  horrible  position  in  which  Holbrook  then  stood, 
and  this  realisation  only  became  more  vivid  and  cruel 
as  I  gazed  round  the  court  and  there  beheld  the 
numbers  which  had  gathered  together  to  feast  their 
morbid  curiosity  upon  the  prolonged  mental  torture 
of  a  i-efined  and  educated   gentleman.     What  there 


indelibly  and  immovably  impressed  itself  upon  my 
mind,  and  which  will  indeed  never  fade  from  my 
memory  as  long  as  I  am  alive,  was  the  immense 
majority  in  numbers  of  women  over  men.  Of  the 
latter  there  were  few  present  excepting  the  officers 
of  the  court,  but  all  the  remaining  available  seats, 
evei7  niche  and  corner,  every  inch  oi  standing,  was 
filled  to  overcrowding  with  those  whom  we  must 
forsooth  designate  as  belonging  to  the  gentler  sex  (?). 

And  not,  be  it  known,  were  these  creatures  of  those 
classes  whose  minds  one  would  suppose  are  most 
prone  to  feed  on  sensational  horror,  and  revel  in 
ghastly  detail.  Not  the  women  from  the  gutter,  the 
foul  alley  and  the  loathsome  slum  were  they  !  No  ! 
indeed,  no  !  but  those  they  were  to  whom,  to  fail  to 
apply  the  adjectives  refined  and  cultured,  would  have 
been  deemed  a  lack  of  polish,  and  the  omission  of 
uncovering  in  their  presence  a  gross  social  error. 

Together,  then,  had  come  these  highly  cultured 
ultra-refined  dames,  to  revel  in  exciting  scenes  and 
sensational  detail,  to  feed  their  morbid  curiosity  and 
tighten  the  much-slackened  cords  of  their  fancy ; 
whilst  the  life  or  death  of  a  fellow-creature  (himself 
one  of  their  order,  and  with  some  of  whom  he  had 
indeed  been  allied  in  friendship)  trembled  in  the 
balance,  which  rightly  or  wrongly  depended  solely 
upon  the  erring  judgment  of  man. 

Could  one  prevent  the  thought  from  recurring  to 
the  barbarous  days  of  giant  Rome,  when  in  the 
blood-stained  arena  of  the  gladiator,  after  maybe  a 
prolonged  and  gallant  struggle,  the  life  of  a  strong 
and  brave  man  depended  merely  on  the  upward  or 
downward  turning  of  the  thumbs  of  the  women 
present ;  who  throughout  the  fight  had,  with  all  the 
tigerish  feelings  of  their  nature,  enjoyed  the  carnage 
and  the  bloodshed  ? 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  give  any  de- 
tailed account  of  this  trial,  it  suffices  merely  to  give 
the  heads  of  the  speech  for  the  prosecution  and  the 
defence,  and  the  charge  to  the  jury. 

The  bulk  of  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  the 
Crown  was  almost  identical  with  that  which  has 
transpired  in  the  foregoing  portions  of  this  narrative, 
but  the  greatest  blow  dealt  to  the  case  for  the  de- 
fence was  by  the  accused  himself. 

He  refused  to  give  any  detail  of  the  conversation 
which  had  passed  between  himself  and  Miss  Grey 
on  the  night  of  the  crime,  and  although  he  admitted 
having  lost  his  temper,  he  resolutely  refused  to  give 
any  reason  for  having  so  done. 

Even  when  requested  by  the  judge  to  discard 
sentimental  ideas  as  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
and  implored  by  his  own  counsel  not  to  persist  in 
damaging  his  own  chance  of  life,  he  adhered  per- 
sistently to  his  resolve,  and  could  not  be  shaken 
from  his  purpose. 


Found  drowned. 
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Alter  the  case  for  the  prosecution  had  closed,  and 
the  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  was  at  an 
end,  Mr.  Wilhanis,  the  eminent  criminal  pleader, 
whom  Mr.  Fenton  had  retained  for  the  defence, 
arose  to  address  the  jury.  In  the  course  of  a  long, 
eloquent,  and  fervid  speech,  he  drew  attention  to 
the  position  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  extreme  un- 
likelihood of  any  man  in  his  then  position  wilfully 
and  intentionally  destroying  the  woman  he  had  ad- 
mitted he  wished  to  make  his  wife,  because  of 
some  petty  lovers'  quarrel  which  had  evidently 
occurred  between  them.  "We  have  heard,"  said  he, 
"from  the  boatman  who  assisted  the  prisoner  to  take 
up  the  boat  when  he  returned  alone  from  a  row,  in 
which  he  had  set  out  from  the  boathouse  in  com- 
pany with  Miss  Grey,  that  he  was  strangely  con- 
fused and  altogether  unlike  his  usual  self.  Upon 
this  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  my  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  my  learned  friend  the  counsel  of  the  Crown 
chiefly  bases  the  assumption  of  the  prisoner's  guilt, 
without  giving  one  thought  to  the  probability  that 
the  contention  alone  with  Miss  Grey — the  subject  of 
which  I  deplore  the  prisoner  refuses  absolutely  to 
give  us,  and  by  which  refusal  my  hands  are,  to  a 
certain  extent  tied — may  have  caused  his  apparent 
abstraction  of  manner  and  accounted  for  his  evident 
discomposure.  Then  further,  gentlemen,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  the  fact  that  all  the  valuables  had  been 
stripped  from  the  body,  and  that  one  of  those 
valuables,  now  in  court,  has  been  traced  to  a  well- 
known  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  must  surely  point 
to  another  source  for  the  perpetrator  of  the  dastardly 
outrage,  than  a  gentleman  whose  position  was  such 
as  that  of  the  unhappy  young  man  at  the  bar,  whose 
jealousy  might  have  led  to  murder,  but  surely  not  to 
robbery." 

He  then  referred  at  great  length  to  the  discovery 
of  the  bracelet,  and  the  threats  that  had  been 
uttered  by  Lanagan  against  both  Miss  Grey  and 
Newton,  and  concluded  a  finished,  telling  and  clever 
defence  in  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  jury. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  beg  you  will  give  this 
accusation  your  most  profound  attention,  and  that 
you  will  not,  in  considering  your  verdict,  allow  for 
one  moment  to  escape  you  the  extreme  improbability 
tliat  the  accused  could  have  committed  this  crime 
from  pure  revenge,  which  I  take  it,  if  he  is  to  be 
considered  guilty,  is  the  only  reason  any  sane  man 
would  presume  to  assign.  Gentlemen,  I  can  advance 
no  more  on  behalf  of  my  client,  but  must  now  leave 
the  issue  in  your  hands,  feeling  convinced  as  I  do 
that  nothing  but  the  purest  justice  will  be  allowed 
to  influence  your  decision.  Such  being  the  case,  I 
now  take  my  seat  with  the  fullest  conviction  that 
when  you  return  to  the  box  my  client  will  stand 
fairly  and  honourably  acquitted    of   the    miserable 


accusation  with  which  he  is  impugned." 

A  murmur  of  applause  swept  through  the  court 
as  the  learned  gentleman  sat  down,  and  when  the 
judge  took  his  seat  again  after  the  court  had  risen; 
he  at  once  proceeded  with  the  summing  up. 

Most  fairly  and  equitably  did  he  charge  the  jury, 
impressing  upon  them  that,  in  tiie  interests  of 
humanity,  sentimentality  must  not  influence  their 
verdict,  and  adjuring  them  to  weigh  carefully  in 
their  minds  every  jot  and  tittle  of  evidence  for  and 
against  the  prisoner  which  they  had  heard  that  day. 

He  warned  them  against  being  influenced  by  the 
superior  social  position  of  the  accused,  reminding 
them  that  crime,  no  matter  by  whom  perpetrated, 
must  meet  with  identical  punishment.  He  drew 
their  attention  to  the  weakness  of  the  testimony  with 
respect  to  the  suspicions  cast  on  Lanagan,  but  if 
they  were  of  opinion  that  another  than  Holbrook 
was  guilty  of  causing  Miss  Grey's  death,  then,  their 
duty  was  plainly  to  acquit. 

After  a  plain  and  justifiable  charge  to  the  jury,  he 
dismissed  them  for  the  consideration  of  their  verdict, 
with  an  earnest  adjuration  that  their  most  profound 
convictions  one  and  all  should,  and  must,  coincide 
with  that  decision. 

The  jury  then  retired,  and  Holbrook  was  with- 
drawn from  the  unfeeling  scrutiny  of  the  densely- 
crowded  court-house. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  two  hours,  the  jury 
returned  to  the  box,  and  the  judge  was  sent  for;  the 
prisoner  reappearing  at  the  bar. 

His  Lordship  then  demanded  of  the  foreman  if 
they  had  arrived  at  a  unanimous  decision. 

"  We  have,  my  Lord." 

"  Do  you  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of 
the  heinous  crime  imputed  to  him  ?  " 

"Guilty,  my  Lord." 

Never  will  the  agonised  shriek  which  came  from 
the  parted  lips  of  Sophie  Holbrook  vanish  entirely 
out  of  my  hearing,  as  she  sank  forward  in  a  dead 
faint  on  the  solicitor's  table  at  which  she  had  been 
sitting  during  this  most  painful  trial. 

The  whole  court  seemed  spell-bound  by  the  con- 
demnatory word,  and  by  the  cry  of  anguish  which 
had  followed  its  utterance. 

Seeing  that  Sophie  was  attended  to  by  Mr.  Fenton, 
my  eyes  at  once  sought  the  unhappy  Newton,  but  I 
could  detect  no  change  in  his  outward  demeanour, 
except  that  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  his  gaze 
was  riveted  on  the  prostrate  form  of  his  sister. 

The  judge  then  proceeded  to  address  him,  and 
his  words  were  listened  to  with  respectful  attention. 

"  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  have  heard  the  verdict 
of  the  jury.     Have  you  anything  to  say  ?  " 

"  Only  that  I  am  not  guilty,  my  Lord,"  replied 
Holbrook,  in  firm  tones,  as  he  looked  full  at  the  judge 
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'•  Then,"  continued  liis  Lordship,  "  nothing 
remains  for  me  but  to  pass  upon  you  the  awful  sen- 
tence ordained  by  the  hiw  for  sucli  a  sin  as  the  one 
oi  which  you  have  just  been  found  guilty  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  your  countrymen.  None  can  feel 
more  than  myself  the  awful  fate  which  awaits  you 
in   the   prime  of  your  youth,  and    I   do  not  wish  to 


add  words  of  condemnation  of  your  atrocious  deed, 
further  to  add  to  your  great  uiisery.  I  therefore 
sentence  you  to  be  conveyed  hence  to  the  place 
whence  you  came;  thence  to  the  place  of  execution, 
there  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead;- 
and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  soul !" 
(To  be  continued. ) 
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THE  following  is  no  treatise  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  police  were  or  were  not  justi- 
fied in  stopping  the  competitors  in  the 
Tricycle  Road  Ride  of  1883,  nor  whether  the  in- 
formation on  which  they  acted  reflected  credit  or 
the  reverse  on  any  person  or  persons  known  or 
unknown,  but  is  merely  a  resume  of  what  Ruad 
Rides  have  done  towards  the  improvement  of 
tricycles. 

The  first  event  of  the  kind  which  we  have  on 
record  w-as  a  fifty  miles  race — 25  out  and  home — 
from  Kew  Bridge  to  Blackwater  and  back,  and  it 
happened  on  the  loth  September,  1879,  just  about 
four  years  ago.  No  one  previously  knew  anything 
of  the  capabilities  of  tricycles  except  those  who 
rode  or  made  them.  Certainly  the  wheel  world, 
composed  of  bicyclists  at  that  date,  knew  little 
about  them.  In  this  ride  to  which  we  now  refer, 
and  which  was  originated  by  Mr.  Mason,  an  agent 
at  Kensington,  there  were  twelve  starters,  only  two 
of  whom,  viz.,  Mr.  M.  D.  Riicker,  on  a  "  Devon," 
and  Mr.  H.  Mostyn,  on  an  old  pattern  "  Salvo," 
rode  front-steerers ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
machine  which  won  was  a  rear-steering  tri.,  subse- 
quently christened  the  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  in 
honour  of  the  man  (Derkinderen)  who  rode  it.  In 
the  account  of  the  race  it  was,  however,  called 
"  Hillman  and  Herbert's  new  'Premier'  tricycle 
with  rotaiy  motion,"  the  old  "Premiers"  having 
been  lever  worked  machines.  When  we  consider 
that  the  "  Premier"  in  1883  for  style,  finish,  and 
pace  stands  in  the  front  rank,  and  remember  that 
the  "  Flying  Dutchman"  is  now  almost,  if  not  quite, 
an  obsolete  pattern,  we  have  forcibly  brought  home 
to  us  the  question,  how  did  the  metamorphosis  come 
about  ?  The  "  F"lying  Dutchman"  in  1879  was  well 
made  and  ran  splendidly,  the  distance  being  covered 
in  4h.  55m.  To  trace  the  matter  up,  however,  we 
have  to  refer  to  the  next  50  miles  Road  Ride,  which 
took  place  in  the  November  of  1880 — this  time 
under  the  auspices  of  a  rect>gnised  body  of  wheel- 
men— the  Tricycle  Association.  In  that  competition, 
which  was  from  Finchley  to  near  Hitchin  and  back. 


Messrs.  Hillman  and  Herbert,  although  fourteen 
months  had  elapsed  and  individual  riding  had,  of 
course,  gone  on  ni  the  meantime,  had  seen  no  reason 
to  alter  their  opinion  as  to  rear-steerers,  for  amongst 
the  favourites  who  started  was  Mr.  E.  J.  Sheriff, 
then  of  the  Sydenham  but  now  of  the  London 
B.C.,  and  his  mount  was  a  "  Flying  Dutchman." 
Let  us  see  what  became  of  him  in  the  race.  The 
account  reads  ; — "  Sheiiff,  on  the  outward  journey,  in 
descending  the  hill  between  Potter's  Bar  and  Bell 
Bar  got  up  such  a  terrific  pace  that  he  swerved  and 
went  over,  hurting  himself  considerably.  On  the 
reverse  journey  he  was  again  thrown  when  descend- 
ing the  opposite  dip  to  the  very  hill  that  had 
brought  him  to  grief.  Now  had  Sheriff,  who  was 
the  representative  rear-steering  man  in  this  ride, 
not  been  in  a  competition  he  would  never  have  gone 
down  hill  at  such  a  pace  as  to  upset  himself.  But 
such  a  calamity  as  a  runaway  machine  might  have 
hapj)ened  at  any  time,  and  private  individuals  might 
have  thus  been  thrown  out  of  rear-steerers  without 
any  prominence  being  given  to  their  cases.  They 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  told  that  they  were 
going  too  fast,  and  that  a  like  fate  would  have 
attended  any  tricycle  under  similar  circumstances. 
When,  however,  the  accident  happened  on  a  day 
and  at  a  time  on  which  other  men  were  i^iding 
scatheless  down  the  same  hills  at  a  similar  pace  it 
at  once  became  apparent  that  rear-steering  for  fast 
work  downhill  was  a  fault.  The  eyes  of  the  whole 
wheel  world,  through  its  press,  were  on  the  Road 
Rides,  and  no  firm  of  enterprising  manufacturers, 
even  if  they  wished  it,  could  have  failed  to  take  cog- 
nisance of  a  palpable  fault  so  prominently  brought 
into  notice.  This  ride,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
won  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Vesey  on  a  "  Rara  Avis,"  an 
ordinary  bicycle  with  two  hind  wheels;  the  "  Hum- 
ber"  was  also  then  seen  and  heard  of  for  the  first 
time  by  most  riders  of  both  bi.  and  tri.,  and  it  came 
in  second,  and  secured  a  prominence  it  has  never  yet 
lost.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  machines 
were  of  the  now  ordinary  front-steering  pattern. 
To  follow  up  the  machine,  however,  which  we  have 
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specially  taken  as  an  example  of  iinprovcment  by 
competition  we  must  turn  to  the  next  Koad  Ride, 
that  of  1881. 

This  happened  on  the  25th  June,  the  route 
being  from  Hounslovv  to  Great  Marlow  and  back, 
and  the  weather  (ram)  and  roads  being  simply 
awful.  The  distance  was,  of  course,  as  before,  50 
miles,  and  the  organising  body  again  the  Tricycle 
Association.  The  course  was  almost  a  level  one, 
and,  but  for  the  day,  the  pace  would  have  been 
warm.  As  it  was,  the  race  fell  to  a  "  H umber,"  in 
4h.  53m. ;  a  machine  of  the  ordinary  front-steering 
type  came  next,  and  another  "  H umber"  third,  but 
no  rear-steerer  except  the  "  Cheylesmore"  stayed  the 
distance.  Mr.  Nixon  rode  the  only  "Premier"  in 
the  race  and  was  third  at  half  distance,  but  not 
having  arrived  at  that  form  which  is  now  a  matter 
of  history,  he  tired  on  the  return  journey  and  only 
ran  in  seventh,  in  6h.  58111.  The  "  Premier,"  how- 
ever, which  Mr.  Nixon  rode  was  a  vastly  different 
machine  from  the  old  lever  affair  which  was  good 
enough  before  Road  Rides  came  into  vogue,  or  from 
the  "Flying  Dutchman"  made  by  the  "'Premier' 
people,"  which  had  been  rampantly  triumphant  in 
1879.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  had  no 
prominence  been  given  to  the  good  and  bad  points 
of  machines  as  tested  to  the  utmost  limit  in  the 
before-mentioned  competitions,  Messrs.  Hillman 
and  Herbert  would  have  been  quite  content  to  go  on 
making  their  fortunes  out  of  patterns  which  are  now 
obsolete.  Demand  alone  creates  supply,  and  com- 
petition alone  improves  the  quality  of  machines 
supplied. 

The  next  Road  Ride  took  place  on  the  gth  Sept  , 
1882.  The  course  was  again  50  miles,  extending  from 
Ganwick  Corner,  near  Barnet,  25  miles  out  and  home; 
but  the  organising  body,  owing  to  the  practical  sui- 
cide of  the  Tricycle  Association,  was  a  committee 
of  representative  men  from  the  leading  bond  fide 
tricycle  clubs.  Owing  to  circumstances  with  which 
we  do  not  propose  in  this  article  to  deal,  it  was  con- 
sidered desirable  to  start  the  men  from  a  private 
yard  at  intervals  of  three-quarters  of  a  minute. 
Having  regard  to  the  result  of  the  rides  of  ■■■1880 
and  1881  which  were  won  by  the  same  man  and  on 
the  same  make  of  machine,  and  with  which  Rides 
tricyclists  were  begged  to  rest  content,  the  "  Coven- 
try Rotary "  tricycle,  an  excellent  machine  for 
every  kind  of  work,  would  never  have  come  into  the 
prominent  position  which  it  has.  But  in  the  Ride  of 
1882  not  only  was  the  race  won  by  a  "  Coventry 
Rotary,"  but  that  in  time  which  came  almost  as 
much  in  the  form  of  a  thunderclap  to  cyclists  as  did 
that  of  the  locomotive  to  the  general  pubhc  when 
Stephenson  spurted  into  Manchester  with  the  bleed- 
'We  ignore  the  "  Kara  Avis.' 


ing  body  of  Huskisson  on  tlie  opening  day  of  the 
Liverpool  railway,  jh.  47m.  40s.  was  the  "  Coventry 
Rotary  "  time,  giving  an  average  of  over  13  miles 
per  hour;  a  pace  very  few  bicyclists  can  keep  up  on 
a  hilly  road.  This  ride  is  also  noteworthy  from  the 
fact  that  a  front-steering"  Cheylesmore,"  now  the 
popular  "  Imperial  Club,"  was  run  for  the  first  time  ; 
that  Letchford  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  a 
"  Premier,"  and  that  Nixon  improved  his  time  on  a 
like  machine  to  4h.  43m. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  to  Road  Rides  we  owe  the 
improvements  of  all  the  leading  machines  of  the 
day.  Look  at  the  24  hours'  competition  of  the 
London  Tricycle  Club,  and  compare  the  neat  small 
wheeled,  geared-up  "  Humber,"  which  won,  with  the 
huge  wheeled,  "  squirrel  cage  "  which  first  came  out 
as  the  now  well-known  "  Humber  "  tri.  Cast  one 
eye  on  the  splendid  "  Rotary  "  which  Vesey  rode,  and . 
the  other — metaphorically  speaking,  of  course — on  the 
old  lever  "  Coventry  "  with  tiller  handle;  and  inspect 
the  machines,  perfect  in  every  detail,  strong  yet  light, 
of  Messrs.  Nixon  and  Gosset  side  by  side  with  the 
Bath  chair  once  called  a  "Premier"  tri.  If  any 
man  can  do  this  and  then  say  that  Road  Rides  have 
done  nothing  to  improve  tricycles  and  lessen  the 
labour  of  riders,  he  must  be  either  a  fool  or  an  indi- 
\idual  before  whom  Ananias  would  have  had  to  veil 
his  head.  To  say  that  the  same  result  could  have 
been  secured  by  path  racing  is  absurd  for  this  reason. 
Tricyclists — by  which  we  mean  the  vast  majority  of 
the  riders  of  three  wheels,  not  bicyclists  temporarily 
changing  their  mounts  for  "  pots "  or  pleasure 
purposes — are  men  who  have  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion,  and  while  the  reckless  young  bicyclist 
will  scorch  anywhere  on  his  light  racer,  and  finding 
it  strong  enough  for  any  work  will  abandon  his 
unnecessarily  heavy  old  roadster,  the  warier  tricyclist 
will  not  buy  an  untried  machine  on  the  ground  that 
his  body  is  too  valuable  to  himself  and  others  to 
admit  of  his  purchasing  light  cinder  path  racing 
machines.  When,  however,  a  machine,  has  been 
tested  and  found  "  all  there  "  in  a  road  contest,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  fit  for  any  work ;  for  no  ordinary 
rider  is  likely  to  be  able  to  "  shove  "  or  "  pull  "  a 
machine  about  to  an3'thing  like  the  extent  of  which 
the  giants  of  our  Road  Rides  are  capable.  Makers 
w  ill  not  lighten  or  improve  machines  without  the 
spur  of  competition.  Tricyclists  as  a  body  take  no 
interest  in  path  racing ;  and  to  tell  a  middle  aged  or 
elderly  gentleman  that  so-and-so  has  ridden  two 
hundred  times  round  the  Crystal  Palace  fountains  in 
so  many  hours  excites  no  interest  in,  and  in  point  of 
fact  conveys  very  little  meaning  to  his  mind.  But 
tell  the  same  person  that  a  tricycle  has  been  ridden 
from  London  to  Brighton  in  4  hours,  and  he  at  once 
understands  what  is  meant.      He  knows,  in  all  pro- 
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h:il)ility  tlie  length  of  time  the  Bri,i,'hton  Company's 
ordinary  trains  take  over  the  journey,  and  he  reckons 
thus  : — If  a  tricychst  can  do  this  journey  in  4  hours 
surely  I  can  do  it  in  8  hours.  He  may,  or  may  not 
ever,  achieve  this  performance ;  but  at  any  rate  he 
becomes  a  tricychst  and  tries ;  and,  although  he  finds 
perchance  that  50  miles  in  any  amount  of  consecu- 
tive hours  is  more  than  he  ever  cares  to  undertake, 
he  experiences  immense  pleasure  from  sliorter  runs 
nearer  home  ;  becomes  an  enthusiastic  wheelman  ; 
supports  the  trade  by  making  good  purchases ;  and 
if  he  be  wealthy,  largely  benefits  wheelmen  of 
slenderer  means  by  frequently  changing  his  mounts 
and  giving  second-hand  purchasers  a  chance.  We 
are  very  desirous  to  say  nothing  in  this  article  which 
can  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  anyone,  but  we 
should  like  those  gentlemen  who  talk  so  glibly  of  the 
\vork  of  Road  Rides  having  been  completed  to  re- 
member that  improvement  never  stands  still. 
Though  the  old  "  Rocket "  locomotive  in  South 
Kensington  Museum  is  on  precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  direct  action  which  now  govern  the  loco's 
of  to-day,  continual  improvements  in  the  detail  of 
such  engines  are  being  made  as  practical  use  shows 


the  necessity  for  them.  It  is  a  frequent  cry  of  riders, 
"  Oh,  machines  can't  be  improved  much  more  now." 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  absurd.  Unless, 
for  instance,  the  Crypto  Dynamic  gear  turns  out  a 
success — there  is  still  a  wide  field  for  hiventors  in 
that  line  alone.  Let  anyone  study  the  following 
table  and  see  the  growth  of  improvement  in  five 
years  alone  in  tricycles  : — 

Eide.  Wi-eA  and  Class  of  Time. 

Gearing.  Steerer. 

1879  (dry)  48  lev Rear    4h.  55m.  — 

1880  (dry)  60  lev Front  4h.  21m.  — 

1881  (wet)  56  lev Front  4h.  53m.  — 

1882  (dry) 


42  up    D'ble  3h.  47m   40s 

42  up    Front 


Thus  we  see  that  rear  steering  and  level  geared 
large  wheels  have  collapsed  to  the  experience  gained 
in  Road  Rides.  There  is  not  the  slightest  probability 
that  these  contests  will  be  discontinued.  There  are 
too  many  clever  and  energetic  men  interested  in  the 
work  and  pastime  of  wheeling  to  allow  any  such 
valuable  means  of  spurring  on  the  sport  die  out ;  and 
who  object  on  principle  to  kick  away  the  ladder 
which  has  hitherto  led  to  improvement. 


^-*-^ 


WARBLES     OF     A     WOBBLE  R 
Set    to    Tunes    of   all    Times. 


VIII. 


By    ••  TlTANAMBUNGO." 

Oh  !  'a'liuldn'i  \oi!  like  to  be  inc 


T^THKN    I'm    riding    up   aloft    on    my   glittering 
V  V  wheel 

Oh  !  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  me  ! 
And  the  plodders  on  the  footpath  a  touch  of  envy 
feel, 

Oh  !  wouldn't  3'ou  like  to  be  me  ! 
When   my  jigger's  nickel-plated   and  my  uniform's 

superb 
And    I  meet  the  file   of  boarders   with  the  Misses 

Pasyve-Verbe 
And  I  never  see  the  clinker  till  I'm  sprawling  on  the 
curb. 

Oh  !  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  me  ! 

When  I'm  fifty  yards  ahead  in  the  last  half  lap, 

Oh  !  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  me  ! 

And  every  dozen  yards  is  lengthening  the  gap 

Oh!  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  me  ! 


When  of  romping  in  I'm  certain,  and  my  clubmcns 

shouts  are  loud, 
And  I  wonder  who'll  be  second,  and   I  feel  serenely 

proud. 
When   I   catch  "  them   doosid   palings"  and   I  dive 

among  the  crowd, 

Oh !  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  me  ! 

If  I  were  a  tricychst  and  "  bonyfied" 

(.)h  !  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  me  ! 
And  a  great  gun  too  on  the  T.U.  side 

Oh  !  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  me  ! 
If  I  talked  a  lot  of  "Tommy"  on  the  never  failing  rule 
That  a  man  upon  two  wheels  was  of  a  most  plebeian 

school, 
And  they  found  out  what  I  was  inysflf  and  made  me 
look  a  fool, 

Oh  !  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  me  ! 


HOW   THE    WHEEL    WORLD    WAGS. 


It  was  early  in  September,  and  the  clubmen  were 
wearily  gazing  out  of  the  windows  at  their  C.T.C. 
hotel,  watching  the  descending  sheet  of  rain,  and 
endeavouring  to  divert  their  melancholy  by  adducing 
precedents  for  the  inordinate  state  of  moisture  with 
which  the  autumn  was  being  inaugurated.  One 
said  it  was  just  such  another  day  as  that  on  which 
Sinclair  won  the  Scottish  championship  ;  another, 
desiring  to  show  his  superior  experience  of  Scottish 
wheeling  chronology,  called  to  mind  the  day  of  the 
first  annual  meet  at  Edinburgh  ;  a  third  preferred 
to  draw  another  racing  comparison,  and  asked  if  it 
was  not  just  like  this  on  the  day  when  Hillier  rode 
to  Cookham  and  back  on  the  "  Humber"  ;  the  fourth 
member  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  day  of  the 
first  Barnet  Meet,  or  of  the  second  Barnet  Meet, 
would  be  a  more  fitting  precedent.  But  the  fifth 
and  last  member  assumed  an  air  of  conscious 
superiority,  and  announced  that  he  alone  could 
name  a  date  worthy  of  meteorological  comparison 
with  the  first  week  of  the  ninth  month  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
three.  And  we  unanimously  awarded  the  cake  to 
him  when  he  proceeded  to  explain  that  it  was  "  in 
the  six-hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  in  the  second 
month,  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month." 

A  flutter  of  excitement  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  long-threatened  blow  falling  upon  the  promoters 
of  illegal  races.  Police  interference  with  furious 
riding  having  caused  the  50  miles  tricycle  champion- 
ship to  collapse,  sundry  summonses  which  are 
pending  make  it  imperative  upon  writers  to  withhold 
comment  for  the  present. 


and  knocked  about  by  a   fallen  horse — is  the   brief 
record  of  the  times. 


Mr.  Varley,  of  York,  ought  to  be  a  proud  man. 
He  now  holds  the  enviable  position  of  presiding 
over  upwards  of  ten  thousand  cyclists.  C.T.C. 
members  will  henceforth  be  known  as  "  the  upper 
ten  thousand." 


Cycling  through  the  City  of  London  is  not  an 
amusement  to  be  recommended  to  the  nervous  or 
unskilful ;  but  hitherto  the  Cocknies  have  ridden  in 
where  provincial  visitors  fear  to  treadle,  with  toler- 
able immunity  from  disaster.  Now,  however,  a 
batch  of  serious  street  accidents  has  recalled  our 
attention  to  the  perils  which  undoubtedly  do  environ 
the  man  who  essays  to  wheel  through  Novobabylonia 
on  a  steed  of  iron.  Two  tricyclists  killed  ;  another's 
brain  concussed  ;    and    two   bicyclists   bowled  over 


One  step  nearer  the  consummation  so  devoutly 
wished  by  loyal  Unionists — the  true  and  complete 
nationalisation  of  the  N.C.U. — has  been  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Peterkin,  whose 
suavity  has  effectually  removed  the  misunderstanding 
which  lamentably  estranged  our  canny  brethren 
over  the  border.  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less 
renowned  than  war,  and  in  the  present  case  this 
modern  version  of  Peterkin  may  say,  with  truth, 
"  it  was  a  famous  victory  !" 

It  is  not  very  often  that  professional  bicycling  is 
noticed  in  ther.e  columns.  Since  the  days  wlien 
amateurs  asserted  their  supremacy  over  pro- 
fessionals, un-amateur  racing  has  been  for  a  time 
under  a  cloud,  and  such  contests  as  did  take  place 
from  time  to  time  partook  of  the  element  of  "  hip- 
podromes"— as  the  Americans  term  exhibition  races 
got  up  solely  for  gate-money  purposes.  Even  the 
championships  were  so  mixed,  and  resulted  in  such 
hollow  aftairs,  transparently  "  arranged"  beforehand, 
that  few  people,  except  Midland  rowdies  of  betting 
proclivities,  ever  paid  any  attention  to  them.  With 
the  advent  of  Howell  matters  improved,  and  a  fillip 
was  given  to  professional  racing  which  resulted  in 
the  improvement  of  quality  and  tactics,  the  speedy 
young  Wolverhamptonian  carrying  all  before  him 
for  a  time.  Wood,  of  Leicester,  was  the  next  man 
to  raise  the  status  of  the  pros.,  and  now  an  "  old 
hand"  has,  by  steady  perseverance,  come  to  the 
fore  and  shown  first-class  calibre  by  beating  the 
hitherto  unapproachable  Cortis's  best  performance 
— twenty  miles  within  the  hour. 

Lees,  of  Sheffield,  was  the  man  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  1883  professional  talent  on  1883 
bicycle,  over  1882  amateur  talent  on  1882  bicycle, 
his  time  for  the  twenty  miles  being  58m.  34s.  No 
sooner  was  this  accomplished,  than  the  contagious 
effect  of  record-bi-eaking  made  itself  again  felt,  no 
less  than  three  riders — Wood,  Howell,  and  Lees — 
succeeding  in  covering  twenty  miles  under  the  hour; 
whilst,  more  wonderful  than  all.  Wood's  last  wile 
was  ridden  in  the  miraculous  time  of  2m.  31^8. 
After  this,  nobody  can  deny  the  healthy  revival  of 
professional  bicycle  racing.  Wood  is  now  pro- 
fessional champion  at  all  distances  from  i  to  50 
miles,  inclusive. 
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With  the  widespread  attention  which  lias  been 
directed  to  the  many  excellent  long-distance  rides 
which  have  been  recorded  this  year,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  some  carpers  who  are  not  content  to 
give  a  good  man  his  due  meed  of  praise,  but  must 
endeavour  to  throw  cold  water  on  his  performance. 
The  typical  carper's  effusions  usually  remind  one  of 
a  fable  which  tells  of  a  fox  who,  having  been  de- 
prived of  his  tail  by  getting  it  caught  in  a  trap, 
vainly  endeavoured  to  induce  other  members  of  the 
vulpine  tribe  to  bite  off  their  caudal  appendages, 
"  as  it  was  fashionable ;  "  or  else  of  a  certain  other 
fox  who,  being  unable  to  reach  certain  grapes,  be- 
came convinced  in  his  mind  that  they  were  sour. 
"  You  must  not  race,"  says  the  carper,  "  because  I 
can't  ride  a  mile  in  ten  minutes  myself,  so  it  is  sure 
to  do  you  harm  if  you  can,  and  do  !  "  "  You  ought 
not  to  ride  in  cricket  caps,  because  I  prefer  a 
helmet !  "  "  You  should  never  ride  down  hills  legs 
over,  because  I  am  too  nervous  to  do  so,  so  it  must 
be  bad."  "You  ought  not  to  ride  from  London  to 
Ripley  to  dinner,  because  I  find  it  as  much  as  my 
strength  will  permit  to  ride  as  far  as  Kingston." 
"  You  ought  not  to  ride  lOO  miles  in  a  day,  because 
I  am  tired  if  I  ride  30."  "You  must  not  ride  up 
Muswell  Hill,  because  I  find  it  difficult  to  drive  my 
machine  up  Ludgate  Hill."  "You  should  never 
tour  more  than  50  miles  away  from  home,  because  I 
always  get  home-sick."  "  You,"  in  short,  must  not 
do  what  jo«  choose,  and  what  you  can  do  with  case 
and  pleasure,  because  "  I  "  am  such  a  mug  that  / 
daren't.  Such  is  the  impression  given  to  a  reader 
by  epistles  of  the  carper  stamp.  If  a  man  is  a  good 
sprinter,  and  enjoys  a  burst  round  a  track,  he  is  told 
that  he  ought  not  to,  but  ought  to  be  eternally 
attending  club-runs.  If  he  is  naturally  strong,  and 
can  ride  up  steep  hills  as  easily  as  Carper  can  ride 
up  little  ones.  Carper  gravely  lectures  him  on  the 
injury  he  does  himself.  If  he  has  pluck  and  en- 
durance to  keep  on  riding  although  it  hurts,  knowing 
that  every  bit  of  hard  wholesome  work  he  does  will 
effect  an  improvement  in  his  muscular  condition. 
Carper  is  down  upon  him  with  portentous  warnings 
of  the  awful  doom  awaiting  him.  "  Tarradiddle, 
tarradiddle,  tol,  lol,  lay,"  is  the  "  lolanthean"  com- 
ment of  the  average  "  scorcher  "  on  such  effusions. 


In  the  dark  ages  of  the  wheel  world,  when  riders 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  pressmen  wereyoung 
and  readers  green,  personalities  and  mutual  re- 
crimination reigned  supreme  in  the  journals  devoted 
to  bicycling,  and  it  was  not  until  the  lapse  of  some 
ycai-s  that  a  better  state  of  things  prevailed.  But 
in  their  darkest  days  the  bicycling  editors  never  used 
to  descend  to  the  meanness  of  attacking  ladies  or 
passing  discouraging  and  undeserved  strictures  upon 


the  endeavours  of  the  fair  sex  to  assist  in  the  growth 
of  their  favourite  pastime.  It  has  been  left  for 
tricycling  writers  to  afford  us  the  edifying  spectacle 
of  such  disgracefully  spiteful  animadversions  upon 
one  of  the  ladies  who  rode  an  unusual  distance  one 
day  as  to  make  the  participants  in  a  sociable  race 
at  Beddington  strictly  stipulate  for  their  names  to 
be  suppressed. 

In  connection  with  this  same  sociable  race,  a  queer 
story  is  afloat.  One  competitor  asked  a  lady  acquaint- 
ance to  fill  the  vacant  seat  on  his  machine  ;  and 
after  she  had  acquiesced,  and  helped  him  to  win  the 
first  prize  (a  medal)  he  calmly  pocketed  the  trophy 
himself.     Gallant  man  that ! 

From  an  incident  in  my  personal  experience  1  am 
led  to  believe  that  there  must  be  a  considerable  lull 
in  the  demand  for  tricycles.  I  got  a  new  axle  fitted 
to  my  standard-pattern  machine  icithin  five  weeks. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  it  must  have  been  owing  to 
some  unexplained  accident  that  this  was  done  with 
such  unusual  celerity. 


Those  modern  laughing-stocks — the  Tricycle 
Unionists — have  been  making  quite  a  fresh  depar- 
ture, and  going  50  miles  out  of  town  to  transact 
business  resulting  in  absolutely  nothing.  Somebody 
athirst  for  information  wants  to  know  several  things, 
such  as  how  an  ephemeral  body  like  the  T.U.,  not 
being  an  incorporated  society,  can  threaten  to  take 
action  for  libel  ?  Or  why  the  T.U.  folk  profess  to  hold 
path  racing  in  horror,  and  yet  include  path  cham- 
pionships in  their  programme  ?  Or  why  their 
own  "officious"  organ  inveighs  against  the  N.C.U., 
week  after  week,  whilst  its  proprietor  says  it  is  a 
gross  untruth  to  accuse  the  T.U.  of  antagonism 
to  the  N.C.U.  ?  Or  why  the  reporter  of  T.U. 
do-nothings  repeatedly  misrepresents  certain  dele- 
gates from  the  unattached  ranks  as  being  members 
of  a  non-T.U.  club  ?  Or  whether  the  T.U.  has  spent 
any  money  except  in  advertising  itself  ?  Perhaps 
some  of  these  enquiries  may  give  the  worthy 
councillors  something  to  do — a  thing  of  which  they 
appear  sorely  in  need,  nothing  having  transpired  to 
establish  their  raisan  d'etre  up  to  the  present. 
I  live  in  expectati'on  of  seeing  a  fully-attended  meet- 
ing of  London  and  Land's  End  tricyclists,  gravely 
and  indignantly  discussing  the  libellous  nature  of 
my  remarks,  and  passing  some  portentously-worded 
resolution  calling  upon  me  to  trike  to  John-o'-Groat's 
shrine  as  a  penance  for  my  misdeeds. 

Mister  So-and-So  writes  to  Ths  Cyclist  to 
"suggest"  football  as  a  means  of  keeping  inform 
during   the    winter.      To     be    followed    by     Mister 
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Wotsiznaym  "  suggesting"  the  use  of  oil  to  lubricate 
bearings,  and  by  Mr.  Thingumbob  "  suggesting" 
that  riders  should  eat  and  drink  to  avoid  starvation. 

Tliey  are  managing  their  things  better  than  ever 
in  France,  as  regards  the  admission  of  tourists' 
wheels.  No  longer  will  a  gendarme  confront  the 
timorous  Briton,  landing  on  Gallic  shores,  with 
fixed  bayonet  and  ferocious  mien,  demanding  the 
turning  inside-out  of  tool-bags  innocent  of  contra- 
band goods.  The  frog-eating  mind  is  becoming 
accustomed  to  cycling  travellers  ;  and  they  who 
enjoy  snails  fried,  with  earwig-soup,  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  practical  utihty  of  encouraging 
the  money-spending  Briton  to  come,  and  bring  with 
him  employment  for  French  blacksmiths.  Beyond 
a  few  coppers  to  mollify  the  red-tape  shops  on  the 
quays,  our  purses  are  not  to  be  depleted  by  the 
customs.     Selah. 

Muscovites  are  rejoicing.  At  one  fell  swoop  the 
wheelmen  of  Moscow  have  regained  their  liberty, 
and  become  emancipated  from  police  restrictions. 
The  next  move  is  to  give  twelve  months'  notice  of 
their  intention  to  form  a  club.  Fancy  how  delighted 
suburban  Londoners  w(nild  be  if  Muscovite  laws  as 
to  societies  obtained  here !  No  more  mushroom 
clubs  over-running  the  ground  of  established  associa- 
tions, if  a  year  had  to  be  passed  in  preliminaries. 


a  drink  during  prohibited  hours,  on  Sundays,  the  N. 
S.  Welshmen  are  compelled  to  go  tiventy  miles  out, 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the  bona  fide  traveller's  guerdon. 
Sunday  cycling  ought  to  be  in  a  truly  flourishing 
condition  in  that  distant  colony. 


As  in  France,  so  in  Australia.  The  Australian 
Cyclists'  Union  continues  to  battle  against  opponents 
of  the  amateur  distinction.  Antipodean  inclinations 
are  for  shekels  rather  than  shackles,  and  pots  of 
money  instead  of  honey  pots,  so  that  modern  amateur- 
ism has  but  a  poor  show. 

What  would  some  of  the  Metropolitan  "  Sunday 
clubs  "  say  to  the  system  prevalent  in  New  South 
Wales  ?     Instead  of  having  to  ride  three  miles  to  get 


Somebody  sends  me  a  scientific  paper,  with  a 
passage  marked  for  m}'  perusal.  I  scarcely  know 
whether  to  regard  it  as  complimentary  or  the  reverse. 
Scientific  papers  occasionally  say  very  rude  things, 
you  knovv.  This  one  says,  inter  alia  : — "  As  to  the 
position  of  the  earth's  axis,  it  is  quite  immaterial  to 
the  general  existence  of  plant  or  vegetable  life ; 
it  would  simply  alter  the  times  of  the  various  seasons 
in  the  various  parts  of  this  planet."  Does  that  mean 
to  insinuate  that  if  the  writer  of  this  article  lay  re- 
cumbent upon  a  bed  of  exotic  flowers,  his  weight 
would  be  "  quite  immaterial  ?"  Or  is  the  latter  part 
of  the  quotation  a  delicate  way  of  suggesting  that, 
wherever  I  go  the  seasons  would  change  to  ac- 
commodate me  ?  But  the  next  paragraph  opens 
up  a  vast  prospect  of  possibilities.  "  Supposing 
the  axis  to  become  perfectly  rectangular  to  the 
ecliptic,  certain  parts  of  this  planet  would  have  eter- 
nal winter,  some  spring,  and  some  summer,  much  as 
it  is  now,  except  that  there  would  be  no  change  of 
seasons  in  any  one  particular  part  of  the  planet ; 
which,  it  is  of  course  evident,  would  be  favourable 
rather  than  otherwise  to  plant  life."  Now,  to  ensure 
riders  being  able  to  choose  their  abodes  entirely  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  climate  they  prefer,  whether 
it  be  perpetual  spring,  sempiternal  summer,  or  ever- 
lasting winter,  the  only  thing  is  to  find  out  how  he 
who  pens  this  monthly  vcsiuiic  of  the  "  Wheel  World's 
Waggings "  can  be  brought  to  assume  a  position 
"  perfectly  rectangular  to  the  ecliptic."  Towards 
this  desirable  consummation,  I  have  no  doubt  my 
editors  will  be  pleased  to  open  a  subscription  list 
for  the  purpose  of  ecliptically  rectangularising 

"  Axis." 
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Mr.    T.    R.   Marriott,    Nottingham   Tricycle  Club,  C.T.C.,  etc. 


JN  our  new  series  of  the  Wheel  World,  in  which 
we  have  substituted  lithographic  portraits  for 
caricatures,  v.e  have  commenced  oiir selection 
on  a  uniform  plan.  First,  we  took  Mr  Gaskell, 
v\  hom  we  believed  to  be  the  coining  man  of  the  year, 
and  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  best  man  up  to  the 
date  that  Liles  returned  to  his  old  love,  the  bicycle. 
Next,  we  selected  Mr.  H.  R.  Reynolds,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished member,  taking  his  performance  all  round, 
which   the  Oxford    Universitv    B.C.    has    produced. 


Then  we  turned  to  the  sister  university,  and,  in  the 
person  of  the  captain  of  the  Cambridge  University  Bi. 
Club,  gave  the  portrait  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Whatton,  a 
thorough  all-round  bicyclist,  interspersing  the  inter- 
val with  Mr.  Lennox,  the  i^oad  rider.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  our  plan,  that  this  month  we  give 
the  manufacturer  who  is  the  best  all-round  rider, 
while  still  maintaining  his  amateur  status.  That 
Mr.  Thomas  Rushforth  Marriott,  the  second  partner 
in   the  well-known  firm   of   Humber,    Marriott,  and 
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Cooper,  of  Nottingham,  has  other  ends  to  gain  besides 
honours,  cups,  and  medals,  in  his  races,  does  not  de- 
tract one  iota  from  his  pluck  and  prowess  as  a  rider. 
There  are  lots  of  manufacturers  whose  trade  interests 
in  racing  are  as  largely  involved  as  Mr.  Marriott's,  but 
who  are  unable,  for  want  of  the  necessary  physique, 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps.     Therefore,  the  mere  fact 
that  his  racing  may  have  other  ends  than  the  goals 
we  have  hinted  at  should  not,  for  one  moment,  res- 
train our  admiration  for  his  physical  qualities.     We 
are,  moreover,  able  to  state  that  Mr.  Marriott  keenly 
enjoys  the  pastime  wdiich  it  is  alike  his  business  and 
pleasure  to  follow.     We  had  the  advantage  of  riding 
with  him  on  the  first  occasion  that  he  ever  traversed 
the  well-known  Ripley  Road,  and  we    very  quickly 
recognised  that  he  fully  appreciated,  en   route,   the 
beauties  of  nature.     Since  the  last  road  ride,  also,  Mr. 
Marriott — who  then  won  a  special  prize  of  Mr.  John 
Browning's,  in  the  shape  of  a  miniature  camera — has 
shown  that  he  is  a  skilful  manipulator  of  the  photo- 
graphic art,  and  is  enabled  thus,  combined  with  his 
artistic   eye,   to    record    on    indelible    glass   many 
pleasant  scenes  and  reminiscences  of  cycling   life. 
The  firm  of  Humber  and  Marriott  is  not  a  growth  of 
yesterday,   and  we  well  remember  being  asked,  in 
1874,  when  we  purchased   our  first  bicycle,  "  Why 
didn't    you    get    a    '  Humber,'   thej'   are   the    best 
machines  out  ?"     We  had  then  never  heard  of  the 
firm,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  we  have  frequently 
since,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  them  to  state  that  we 


have  never  heard  a  contrary  opinion  of  their  work 
to  that  which  was  implied  in  the  above-mentioned 
query  of  Mr.  Charles  Bennett,  in  1874.     The  firm's 
bicycles  were,  and  are,  amongst  the  first  ranks  of  good 
machines ;  but  it  was  not  until  November,  1880,  at 
the  first  tricycle  championship  run  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Tricycle  Association,  that  their  now  cele- 
brated "  Humber  "  tri.  was  brought  out.    Since  then, 
Mr.  Marriott  has  set  himself  to  work  to  prove  what  a 
man  can  get  out  of  the  popular  tricycle  made  at 
Bceston  Works.     His  victories  on  the  path  have  been 
numerous,  but  it  is  on  the  road  that  he  has  really  made 
his  mark,  for  tricyclists,  as  a  body,  look  to  road  work  as 
the  real  test  of  a  machine's  excellence.     Mr.  Marriott 
first  startled  the  wheel  world  by  riding  a  distance  of 
180  miles  in  24  hours,  and  he  started,  in  consequence, 
a  hot  favourite  for  the  50  miles  road  ride  of  1S82,  in 
which  he  ran  second,  in  3h.  50m.  20s.    His  memorable 
performance  in  the  24  hours'  road  competition  of  the 
London  Tricycle  Club,  when  he  covered  218^  miles 
within  the  time,  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  most 
of  our  readers,   and  his  plucky  riding  in  the  path 
championships  at   the   Crystal  Palace  are  likewise 
matters  of  history.     Mr.  Marriott  is  about  38  years 
of  age,  and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  in  the  prime  of  life. 
That  he  can  go  on  for  ever  adding  to  his  laurels  is 
not  perhaps  to  be  expected,  but  that  in  all  annals  of 
wheel  events  the  name  of  T.  R.  Marriott  will  live  for 
ever,  is  certain,  and  we  wisii  him  long  life  to  enjoy 
his  well-earned  honours. 


GRAVEL   AND    CINDERS. 


AS  a  rule  I  do  not  reckon  to  deal  with  profes- 
sional racing  in  this  column,  but  the  tall 
performances  done  during  this  past  month, 
or,  at  any  rate,  since  my  last  copy  was 
penned,  deserve  a  line.  First  we  have  Lees,  at  the 
Belgrave  Grounds,  Leicester,  doing  20  miles  in  58m. 
34s. ;  and  on  the  25th  August,  Wood,  Howell, 
and  Lees,  separated  only  by  17  yards,  covering  20 
miles  within  the  hour.  Wood's  (the  winner's)  time 
being  59m.  41  fs.  After  this,  amateurs  must  pull 
themselves  together  to  maintain  their  prestige. 
Wilson,  of  the  Surrey,  who  did  so  well  in  the  50 
miles  championship,  which  honour  he  won,  has  been 
again  breaking  record  in  his  club's  private  50  miles 
championship  to  the  following  tune  : — 25  miles,  ih. 
22m.  6s. ;  27,  ih.  25m.  48s. ;  28,  ih.  2gm.  i8s. ;  29, 
ih.  32m.  40s. ;  30,  ih.  35m.  55IS. ;  31,  ih.  39m.  8s. ; 
32,  ih.  44m.  53s.;  33,  ih.45m.  3s.;  34,  ih.  48m.  31s.; 
35,  ih.  52m.  38s.;  36,  ih.  56m.  27s.;  37,  2h. ;  38,  2h. 
3m.  37^s.  Wilson  rode  19  miles  505  yards  in  the  hour, 
which  is  next  best  amateur  performance  to  Cortis's, 
and  when  we  consider  that  Wilson's  feat  was  done 


in  a  50  miles  race,  its  excellence  is  increased.  Both 
races  were  on  the  same  track — viz.,  Surbiton.  Perry 
has  again  been  victorious  at  Eastbourne,  and  must, 
m  fact,  look  upon  the  Devonshire  Park  as  his  par- 
ticular "'Haul'  by  the  sea."  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  progress  of  any  amateur  rider,  however, 
towards  the  close  of  the  season,  has  been  that  of 
"  Doodle,"  the  American  nickname  given  to  Mr.  A. 
H.  Robinson,  formerly  of  the  City  Rovers  B.C.,  but 
now  bicyclingly  unattached.  "Doodle"  has  become 
a  virtual  scratch  man,  having  had  10  yards  only  at 
Stamford  Bridge,  in  the  Ravens'journe  Sports,  and 
he  goes  to  America  to  represent  England  at  the 
Springfield  gathering.  Speechley  has  been  riding 
well,  and  Dundas  has  got  a  first  on  his  own  ground 
at  last.  Down  in  the  country,  the  brothers  Snook 
have  taken  i,  2,  and  3  in  the  same  handicap  at 
Southampton — a  rare  family  achievement ;  and  T. 
Kyle,  of  Arion  renown,  again  appears  as  a  winner  on 
the  path,  his  victories  being  at  Maryport,  where  he 
secured  the  five  and  one  mile  handicaps.  At  the 
Surrey  autumn  meeting  there  was  a  fine  day,  and  a 
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tremendous  gate,  Liles  defeated  all  the  good  men 
in  the  ten  miles,  Gaskell  and  Sutton  falling  to  his 
prowess,  and  Wilson  falling  in  another  sense ;  whilst 
Brixton  Rambler  Brown  ran  second,  also  lowering 
the  two  above-mentioned  "  ci"acks'  "  colours.  There 
is  no  doubt  now  that  Liles  is  the  best  wheelman  of 
the  year  which  is,  from  a  racing  point  of  view,  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  On  the  tricycle  racing  horizon,  Cor- 
sellis's  star  has  appeared,  his  practice  and  six  weeks' 
residence  at  Eastbourne  having  done  wonders  for 
him,  and  he  is  now  amongst  the  scratch  men,  and 


has  shown  his  form  by  defeating  Merry  Rover  Smith 
in  3m.  45s.  on  grass.  Fry,  of  Clifton,  who  did  so  well 
on  the  Crystal  Palace  track  for  100  miles,  was  beaten 
in  the  road  race  of  his  club.  Illston  and  Sutton,  of 
Birmingham,  have  been  visiting  the  North,  and  ring- 
ing the  changes  with  Oliver  in  collaring  the  scratch 
"pots"  and  places.  The  Kildare  is,  as  I  write, 
almost  the  only  big  event  yet  uncontested,  but  it  will 
give  another  chance  before  the  winter  season  comes 
on  for  a  few  lines  from  "  Scorchalong." 
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Cork  Exhibition  Meeting  (C.A.  &  Bi.C). — This 
meeting,  which  was  to  have  commenced  on  Tuesday, 
4th  Sept.,  had  to  be  postponed  to  the  following  two 
days  on  account  of  very  wet  weather,  and,  as  may 
be  imagined,  the  grass  track  at  the  Mardyke  was  in 
splendid  condition  for  slow  time.  The  handicap- 
ping could  not  have  been  much  worse,  as  each  so- 
called  race  was  merely  a  match  between  McTaggart 
and  Barnes.  The  meetings  were  well  attended,  and 
fairly  successful. 


PoRTARLiNGTON  Athletic  Club. — The  first  annual 
meeting  of  this  club  was  successfully  held,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  spectators.  The 
timing  for  the  various  races  was  decidedly  "  fast," 
but  my  opinion  is  that  the  timekeeper  was  perfectly 
right,  but  that  the  distances  were  somewhat  short. 
To  Messrs.  Graham  and  Falkiner,  hon.  sees.,  is  due 
the  success  of  the  meeting. 

South  of  Ireland  Meet. — On  Tuesday,  i8th 
September,  the  first  general  meet  of  the  South  was 
held  at  Tralee,  the  number  of  wheelmen  who 
attended — about  150 — very  nearly  coming  up  to  the 
number  who  attended  the  meet  in  Dublin,  although 
the  latter  has  the  great  take-in-the-whole-of-Ireland 
name.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  Southern 
meeting  was  in  every  respect  a  more  spirited  under- 
taking than  that  organised  last  June  by  the  LB. A. 

Club  Runs.  —  Although  favoured  with  excellent 
weather,  club  runs  are  on  the  decrease.  The  Irish 
Champion  is  the  only  club  which  may  still  be  seen 
bowling  along  the  roads.  The  Phcenix,  Eglinton, 
and  Metropolitan  are  evidently  having  a  sleep,  as 
very  seldom  are  their  members  met  on  the  roads, 
"  where  once  they  used  to  ride." 

I  take  the  following  clipping  from  Spurt,  our  Irish 
sporting  papcf  ;  -  - 


A  NOVEL  VELOCIPEDE  RACE. 

There  being  no  Sunday  trains  running  between 
Chicago  and  a  popular  summer  resort,  known  as 
Geneva  Lake,  in  Wisconsin,  the  Sunday  newspapers 
in  Chicago  adopt  a  novel  method  of  conveying  copies 
of  their  journals  to  the  town  named.  A  correspon- 
dent writes  : — A  novel  race  has  just  occurred  be- 
tween the  two  railroad  velocipedes.  There  are  two 
different  kinds  of  these  velocipedes,  and  both  are 
patented.  It  seems  a  great  rivalry  exists  between 
the  two  agents  here,  and  both  claimed  their  respec- 
tive patent  v/as  the  fastest.  One  of  them  works  by 
the  foot  like  a  bicycle,  only  you  have  to  stand  up  to 
run  it ;  while  the  other  works  by  both  hand  and  foot. 
One  of  them  on  Sundays  carries  the  Chicago  Inier- 
Ocean  newspaper  to  Geneva  Lake,  while  the  other 
one  carries  the  Chicj,go  Tribune  there.  The  distance 
is  seventy-two  miles  by  railroad,  and  of  course  the 
one  getting  to  Geneva  Lake  first  sells  the  most 
papers.  Well,  the  Inter-Ocean  representative  is  a 
very  shrewd  scheming  man  ;  he  engaged  the  propel- 
ling power  and  services  of  the  two  professional 
bicycle  riders,  Messrs.  Woodside  and  Morgan. 
Knowing  the  strength  of  these  respective  pedal- 
pushers,  he  knew  the  defeat  of  the  Tribune  man  was 
almost  a  certainty.  Sunday  morning  came,  the 
bicyclisis  mounted  the  railroad  velocipede,  and  were 
away  iu  advance  of  the  Tribune  man  ;  he,  however, 
was  in  sight,  the  papers  having  come  out  at  nearly 
the  same  time ;  he  had  engaged  two  very  strong 
men  :  one  looked  like  J"hn  L.  Sullivan.  "Away  we 
went,"  said  the  bicyclists,  "  at  a  good  rate  ;  the 
wind,  we  found,  luterfered  with  us  as  soon  as  we  got 
out  of  the  city  ;  wo  also  had  to  lift  tlio  machine  off 
eleven  times  for  gravel  and  other  lOcal  trains  to  get 
by  before  we  struck  our  main  line.  We  had  hard 
work  of  it,  but  were  bound  to  win.  And  they  did, 
getting  into  Geneva  Lake  with  the  Inier-(>i\'an  just 
one  hour  and  eighteen  minutes  ahead  of  the  Tribune. 

Racing. 
Cork  Athletic  Club  Exhibition  Meeting. — 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  5th  and  6th  September, 
Mardyke  Ground.  One  Mile  Handicap:  J.  Barnes, 
Carrick-on-Suir,  go  yds  (i)  ;  W.  McTaggart,  Cork, 
no  (2)  ;  T.  Terry,  60  (3).  Won  by  two  yards. 
Time,  4m.  125S.  —  Three  Miles  Handicap  :  T. 
Barnes,  200  yds  (i)  ;  W.   McTaggart,   235   (2);  J.  P. 
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O'Connor,  Eglintou  B.C.,  Dublin,  150  (3).  Won  by 
seven  yards.  Time,  i3in.  30s. — Thursday.  Five 
Miles  Handicap:  W.  McTaggart,  200  yds  (i)  ;  T. 
Barnes,  50  (2) ;  F.  J.  Levis,  Cork  B.C.,  scratch  (o). 
Levis  did  not  finish,  owing  to  one  of  his  pedals 
getting  locked. 

PoRTARLiNGTON  ATHLETIC  Club.  —  Thursday, 
13th  September.  Two  Miles  Handicap  (Novices') 
Club:  J.  Doyle,  250  yds  (i);  J.  P.  Wright,  50  (2); 
E.  Nagle,  scratch  (3I.  Won  easily. — Two  Miles 
Handicap  (Open)  :  R.  J.  Mecredy,  40  yds  (i! ;  W. 
M.  Pearce,  270  (2) ;  A.  M'Cormack,  10  (3).  Mecredy 
won  as  he  liked. — Four  Miles  Handicap  (Open) ,  R. 
J.  Mecredy,  8  yds  (i) ;  T.  Colton,  scratch  (2);  C. 
Doorley,  120  (3).     Won  easily. 

South  of  Ireland  General  Cyclists'  Meet  at 
Tralee. — Tuesday,  i8th  September.  One  Mile 
(Novices') :  A.  Talbot  (i)  ;  J.  Edwards  (2)  ;  D.  Har- 
tigan  (3).  A  good  race.  Time,  4m.  6s. — One  Mile 
Handicap  (Open)  :  V.  M'Cowen,  30  yds  (i) ;  R.  T. 
Dobson,  scratch  (2)  ;  T.  K.  O'Connor,  40  (3).  Won 
by  50  yards.  Time,  3m.  30^3. — Three  Miles  Handi- 
cap (Open)  :  V.  M'Cowen,  20s.  (i) ;  R.  T.  Dobson,  30 
yds  (2) ;  Jno.  Benson,  50  (3).  Won  very  easily  by 
100  yards.  Time,  iim.  24|s. — One  Mile  Tricycle 
(Open) :  F.  G.  Hodgins  (i) ;  R.  A.   Parks  (2) ;  John 


Gray  (3).  An  objection  being  lodged,  the  prizes 
were  not  given. — One  Mile  Combination  Bicycle 
Race,  Open  Handicap  ("  ride  a  lap,  run  with  bicycle 
a  lap,  carry  bicycle  a  lap,  and  ride  a  lap") — J.  E. 
Hussey,  50  yds  (i)  ;  J.  K.  O'Connor,  40  (2)  ;  R.  Finn, 
100  (31  :  R.  T.  Dobson,  scratch  (o)  ;  J.  G.  Hodgins 
(o)  ;  G.  Terry  (o) ;  R.  A.  Parkes  (o)  ;  J.  Benson  (o)  ; 
W.  T.  Dobson  (o) ;  J.  Edwards  (o) ;  T.  Revington 
(o) ;  D.  Hartigan  (o) ;  J.  B.  Quinnell  (o).  A  most 
amusing  race.  Finn  held  the  lead  until  it  came  to 
the  athletic  part,  when  Hussey  caught  him,  and  at 
the  last  lap  rode,  away  and  won  hands  dow^n.  Dur- 
ing this  race  a  serious  accident  occurred,  one  of  the 
riders  knocking  down  a  boy  on  the  course,  who  had 
to  be  taken  at  once  to  the  county  infirmary. 

Taghmon  Miscellaneous  Sports.  —  Tuesday, 
i8th  September.  Two  Miles  Handicap :  J.  J. 
Doyle,  scratch  (i)  :  J.  J.  Tector,  30  yds  (2)  ;  D.  D. 
Mc  Swiney,  140  (3).     Won  very  easily. 

Londonderry  Academalic  Institution  Sports. 
— Wednesday,  19th  September  :  One  Mile  Handicap 
(Open) :  W.  G.  Bigger,  I.C.B.A.C,  scratch  (i) ;  S. 
V.  Craig,  F.C.C.C,  60  (2)  ;  H.  Rossan,  60  (3).  Won 
easily.     Time,  4m.  o|s. 

"  .^THCLIATH." 
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A  Recent  run  of  the  Alma  B.C.  is  described  as 
"two  members  and  a  lady  friend."  What  says  the 
proverb?  "  Two's  company,"  etc. 

"  Four  members  to  Gloucester,  via  Thornbury ; 
pleasant  ride  home ;  distance,  74  miles."  This  is 
the  Bristol  B.C.  report — and  a  very  good  club  run 
too. 

Bicycle  Tours  are  apparently  at  a  discount,  as  we 
recently  read  in  a  two-wheel  paper  some  three 
columns  of  guide-book  extract,  embracing  the  East 
coast  up  to  Leith. 

In  honour  of  Mr.  Hay,  the  racing  member   of  the 


Queen's  C.C,  the  club  'bus  is  called  the  "  hay-cart." 
Could  the  Queen's  not  immortalise  Mr.  G.  Willis 
Wain,  the  hon.  sec,  as  well,  and  call  it  the  '■  hay- 
wain  "  ? 

The  City  of  London  again  go  socializing  and 
dancing  this  winter  season,  and  the  Rovers  and 
Hermits  propose  indulging  in  the  latter  recreation 
at  the  Bromley  Vestry  Hall. 

Already  the  London  Bicycle  Club  are  beginning 
to  wonder  what  will  become  of  their  100  miles  Road 
Ride  next  Whit  Monday,  when  "  the  powers  that  be" 
object  to  a  few  poor  little  trikes  bowling  along  a 
country  road. 
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6th  August. — Stowmabket  B.C. — One  Mile  Handicap  : 
W.  H.  Cordy,  Ipswich,' 180  yds  (1);  W.  M.  Cuckow, 
Walton,  200  (2) ;  J.  Aldons,  Norwich  Amateurs,  125  (3). 
Time,  3m.  37s.  One  Mile  Novices'  Scratch  Race :  S. 
Earthy,  Stovmarket  (1) ;  W.  J.  Sparks,  Bury  (2) ;  G. 
Thurlow,  Stowmarket  (3).  No  time  taken.  Two  Mile^ 
Handicap  :  W.  Popplewell,  Ipswich,  scratch  (1)  ;  H. 
Turner,  Norwich,  200  yds  (2).     Time,  7m.  58s. 

6th  AudusT. — Swansea  Cricket  and  Foothalt.,  Spokts. — 
One  Mile  Novices'  Handicaii:  A.  H.  Last,  Brecon  F.C., 
10  yds  (1)  ;  W.  Merrills,  Swansea,  20  (2) ;  M.  Parry, 
Swansea,  80  (3).  One  Mile  Handicap  :  A.  Millard,  Swan- 
sea, 50  yds  (1) ;  A.  H.  Last,  Brecon  F.C.,  70  (2).  Five 
Ji(7('.s  Handicap  :  A.  Millard,  Swansea,  200  yds  (1)  ;  A.  H. 
Last,  Brecon,  400  (2) ;  H.  Colquhoun,  400  (3).  No  times 
taken. 

Cth  August. — Jersey  B.  and  T.C.  Races. — One  Mile 
Scratch  Race:  C.  Le  Sueur  (1)  ;  F.  A.  Juhel  (2). 

Gth  AufiusT. — Co-ALVILLE. — Two  Miles  Handicap:  E. 
Billson,  Leicester,  scratch  (1)  ;  J.  T.  Jelly,  Leicester,  200 
yds  (2) ;  F.  C.  Geary,  Coalville,  220  (3).     Time,  8m.  47s. 

6th  August. — Bath  Akiel  Rowing  and  Bicycle  Club. — 
One  Mile  Handicap  :  C.  Kiug,  Salisbury,  10  yds  (1)  ;  M. 
R.  Denning,  Melksham,  35  (2).  Time,  3m.  47s.  Five 
Miles  Handicap  :  C.  King,  Salisbury  (1)  ;  M.  R.  Denning, 
Melksham  (2)  ;  F.  G.  Wilcox,  Bath  Ariel  (3).  No  time 
taken. 

Gth  August. — Beeston  (Notts.  Cricket  Club). — One  Mile 
Handicap  :  J.  R.  Dainty,  Netherton,  140  yds  (1) ;  J.  T. 
Ward,  West  Manchester,  scratch  (2)  ;  H.  Stevenson, 
Mansfield,  140  yds  (3).  Time,  3m.  IGs.  Two  Miles 
Handicap  :  J.  R.  Dainty,  Netherton,  280  yds  (1) ;  J.  T. 
Ward,  West  Manchester,  scratch  (2)  ;  J.  Farnliill,  300 
yds  (3).     Time,  Gm.  43|s. 

6rH  August. — West  Essex  B.C.  (Boreham  Park). — 
One  Mile  Handicap  :  A.  Spalding,  West  Essex,  scratch  (1) ; 
W.  C.  Brand  (2).     Time,  3m.  12fs. 

6th  Au(insT. — St.uifobd  Bridge  (Civil  Service  Supply 
Association  Sports). — One  Mile  Handicap  :  H.  H.  Stiiiton, 
Hammersmith,  40  yds  (1)  ;  F.  G.  Dray,  Brixton 
Ramblers,  100  (2) ;  S.C.  Glenister,  Clapham  Park,  75  (3). 
Time,  2m.  55gs.  Five  Miles  Handicap  :  F.  G.  Dray, 
Brixton  Ramblers,  400  yds  (1) ;  S.  C.  Glenister,  Clapham 
Park,  300  (2) ;  M.  J.  R.  Dundas,  Zingari,  140  (3).  Time, 
15m.  294s. 

6th  August. — Biggleswade. — One  Mile  Handicap:  D. 
Albone,  scratch  (1) ;  E.  Albone,  30  yds  (2) ;  H.  V.  L. 
Kelham,  20  (3) ;  B.  H.  Dauuton,  scratch  (4).  No  time 
taken.  One  Mile  Tricycle  Handicap  :  C.  E.  Liles,  L.A.C., 
scratch  (1)  ;  W.  H.  Goodman,  Peterborough  B.  and  T.C, 
140  yds  (2)  ;  C.  D.  Miller,  unattached,  300  (3).  Time. 
4m.  9s. 

Gth  August. — Stamford  Gala. — Two  Miles  Handicap  : 
E.  Palmer,   Stamford,  50  yds   (1) ;    Rowe,   Peterboro', 


scratch  (2)  ;  A.  Smith,  Market  Deeiiing,  250  yds  (3).  No 
time  taken. 

6th  August.  —  Romfoud  (Recreation  Grounds).— O/ic 
Mile  Handicap :  H.  L.  Paterson,  Clissold,  50  yds  (1) ;  S. 
Smily,  Star,  10  (2);  F.  G.  Passmore,  Hermit.?,  85  (3). 
Time,  3m.  Two  Miles  Tricycle  Handicap :  G.  Smith, 
Merry  Rovers,  scratch  (1) ;  W.  Greenwood,  Clissold,  200 
yds  (2)  ;  A.  Jefferys,  Essex,  300  (3).  Time,  7m.  2*:*. 
Five  Mill's  Handicap :  F.  G.  Passmore,  350  yds  (1)  ;  A. 
Miles,  320  (2)  ;  J.  A.  Turnbull,  scratch  (3).  Time, 
IGm.  12s. 

7th  August. — H abrogate  (North  of  England  Cyclists' 
Meet).— Tico  Miles  Handicap  :  J.  A.  Walker,  Holbeok, 
215  yds  (1) ;  J.  W.  Slee,  Harrogate,  230  (2) ;  A.  Kirk, 
Leeds,  270  (3).  Time,  Gm.  423s.  One  Mile  Tricycle 
Scratch  Race:  J.  Hay,  juur.,  Edinburgh  (1);  P.  T. 
Let.'hford,  Finchley  (2)  ;  T.  R.  Marriott  (3).  Time,  3m. 
53§s.  Three  Miles  Handicap  :  J.  A.  Walker,  310  yds  (1) ; 
J.  W.  Greenwood,  Leeds,  scratch  (2)  ;  A.  Brown,  Preston, 
2G0  yds  (3).  Time,  10m.  14«s.  One  Mile  Sociable  Scratch 
Race :  J.  Hay,  juur.,  and  M.  Sinclair,  Caledonian  T.C, 
"  Meteor"  (1) ;  H.  Sturmey,  Coventry,  and  P.  T.  Letch- 
ford  (2).     Time,  4m.  lOJs. 

7th  August. — Stoke-on-Trent  (Victoria  Athletic  Club 
Sports). — Two  Miles  Handicap  :  G.  Ace,  Swansea,  250  yds 

(1)  ;  J.  Stephens,  Birchfleld  Harriers,  290  (2)  ;  H.  Inskip, 
250  (3).  Time,  Gm.  27Js.  Five  Miles  Scratch  Race  :  H. 
W.  Gaskell,  Ranelagh  Harriers  (1)  ;  M.  J.  Lowndes, 
Victoria  A.C  (2) ;  J.  A.  McKay,  North  Manchester  (3). 
Time.  17m.  15is.  Two  Miles  Tricycle  Handicap:  J.  W. 
Morley,  2G0  yds  (1) ;  M.  J.  Lowndes,  Vict  ria  A.C, 
scratch  (2)  ;  E.  S.  Hassall,  Speedwell,  230  yds  (3).  Time, 
7m.  14|s. 

8th  August. — STOKE-ON-TRENT(Victoria  A.C.  Sports).— 
One  Mile  Handicap  :  A.  H.  Roylance,  North  Manchester, 
120  yds  (1)  ;  H.  Inskip,  Stoke,  130  (2)  ;  J.  H.  Pibel,  Star, 
GO  (3).  Time,  2m.  52|s.  Three  Miles  Handicap  :  J.  T. 
Hunt,  Leicester  C  and  F.C,  380  yds  (1) ;  J.  H.  Pibel, 
Star,  160  (2) ;  J.  Stephens,  Birchfield  Harriers  (3). 
Time,  10m.  Ofs.  One  Mile  Tricycle  Handicap  :  J.  W. 
Morley,  130  yds  (1)  ;  M.  J.  Lowndes,  Victoria  A.  C, 
scratch  (2) ;  J.  A.  McKay,  North  Manchester,  120  yds  (3). 
Time,  3m.  30ls. 

8th  August. — Limerick  A.  and  B.C. —  Three  Miles  Han- 
dicap :  T.  Baines,  200  yds  (1)  ;  R.  T.  Dobsou,  scratch  (2)  ; 
W.  P.  Wright,  15  yds  (3). 

8th  August. — Melksham  A.S. — Two  Miles  Handicap  : 
C  King,  scratch  (1) ;  M.  R.  Denning,  Melksham,  100  yds 

(2)  ;  J.  B.  Jones,  Bristol  CC,  230  (3).  Three  Miles  Han- 
dicap :  M.  R.  Denning,  1.50  yds  (1)  ;  J.  B.  Jones,  350  (2) ; 
C.  Kiug,  scratch  (3).     No  times  taken. 

11th  August.— Stockton-on-Tees  (Stockton  A.B.C) 
One  iiile  Handicap  :  C  Duncan,  Erimus  CC,  90  yds  (1), 
J.     Forster,    Stockton    Amateur,    110    (2)  ;    P.    Sturdy 
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Ormesby,  50  (8).  Time,  3m.  27is.  Two  Miles  Handi- 
cap: W.  Armistead,  Stockton  Amateur,  50  yds  (1);  T. 
Blakey,  Sunderland  Wanderers,  70  (2) ;  J.  H.  Wass, 
Stockton  Amateur,  230  (3).     No  time  taken. 

11th  August. — Burnley  C.C. — One  iUle  Eandicap  :  G. 
H.  Pickering,  Liverpool,  120  yds  (1) ;  J.  T.  Ward,  West 
Manchester,  20  (2)  ;  H.  Partinston,  Manchester,  130  (3). 
Time,  3m.  29|s.  Tico  Miles  ffandicap:  J.  T.  Ward,  35 
yda  (1)  ;  G.  H^  Pickering,  210  (2)  ;  T.  Lonsdale,  Accring- 
tou,  365  (3).     Time,  7m.  12Js. 

llxH  August. — Bearshubst  Brass  Band  Sports  (Brent- 
field  Ciicket  Club  Giouuds). — Two  Miles  Handicap. — 0. 
J.  Eiley,  Salford,  280  yds  (1)  ;  J.  Morrall,  Oldham 
Central  C.C,  310  (2)  ;  W.  H.  Beard,  Ashton,  265  (3). 
No  time  taken. 

11th  August. — Leicester  (Aylestone  Koad  Grounds). — 
One  Mile  Handicap  :  H.  Eoberis,  Sheffield,  170  yds  (1)  ; 
J.  W.  Taylor,  Narboro',  180  (2)  ;  S.  Buswell,  Leicester, 
260  (3).     Time,  2ai.  34*3. 

11th  August. — ^Lillie  Bridge  (London  Midlani  Athletic 
Club).— Ort2  3Iile  Handicap :  A.  H.  Robinson,  Ranelagh 
Harriers,  45  yds  (I)  ;  H.  A.  Speechley,  Chelsea,  50  (2)  ; 
H.  C.  White,  Clapham  Park,  75  (3).     Time,  2m.  53s. 

11th  August. — Stamford  Bridge  (Talbot  A.C.). — One 
Mile  Handicap  :  M.  J.  R.  Dundas,  50  yds  (f) ;  a,nd  H.  W. 
Goudge,  Clissold,  110  (t)  ;  H.  H.  Stinton  (3).  Time, 
2cn.  55|s. 

14  rn  August. — Bangor. — Two  Miles  Handicap  :  J.  R. 
Couway  (1);  R.  T.  Millers  (2);  G.  R.  Daiues,  Llandudno  (3). 

15th  August. — Stamford  B.C. — Tiro  Miles  Handicap  : 
H.  CoDke,  Norwich  A.C.,  110  yds  (1) ;  R.  W.  Love,  Kings- 
thorpe  C.C,  100  (2)  ;  G.  Love,  Peterboro',  scratch  (3). 

15th  August.  —  De.\.rh.am  (Cumberland). — Five  Miles 
Handicap  :  G.  Pattinson,  Cleator  Moor,  200  yds  (1) ;  J. 
Sandwith,  Aspatria,  260  (2) ;  F.  James,  Cleator  Moor,  260 
(3).  Time,  18m.  303.  Tliree  Miles  Handicai> :  J.  Osborne, 
Aspatria,  130  yds  (1) ;  J.  Norman,  Dearham,  330  (2) ;  J. 
Young,  Dearham,  280  (3).  Time,  11m.  6s.  One  Mile 
Handicap  :  W.  Benson,  Dearham,  300  yds  (1) ;  W.  Kirk- 
bride,  Dearham,  240  (2)  ;  T.  Kyle,  Maryport,  scratch  (3). 
Time,  3m.  493. 

15th  August.  —  P.«gnto\  (Torbay  B.C.). — One  Mile 
Handicap  :  G.  B.  Batten,  Ediu.  University,  15  yds  (1) ; 

F.  W.  Brock,  Bristol,  25  (2)  ;  E.  Petherick,  Exeter,  130 
(3).  Time,  3m.  63.  Two  Miles  Tricycle  Handicap  :  W. 
H.  Casley,  Exeter,  50  yds  (1) ;  T.  T.  Harrison,  Bristol, 
250  (2)  ;  F.  F.  Parratt,  Exeter,  200  (3).  Time,  7m.  Up. 
Three  Miles  Handicap  :  F.  W.  Brock,  Bristol,  40  yds  (1) ; 

G.  B.  Batten,  Edin.  University,  25  (2)  ;  C  King,  Salis- 
bury, 40  (3).     Time,  10m.  5Cs. 

10th  August. — Teignmouth. — One  Mile  Handicap  :  C. 
King,  Salisbury,  scratch  (1) ;  A.  Stradling,  Newbury,  70 
yds  (2)  ;  G.  B.  Batten,  Edin.  University,  15  (3).  Time, 
3m.  l|s.  Three  2Iiles  Handicap  :  G.  B.  Batten,  20  yds 
(1)  ;  C  King,  scratch  (2)  ;  F.  Brock,  Bristol,  20  yds  (3). 
No  time  taken.  Five  Miles  Challenge  Race  :  C  King  (1) ; 
F.  Brock  (2) ;  G.  B.  Batten  (3).  Time,  16m.  40s.  Tivo 
Miles  Handicap  :  G.  B.  Batten  (1)  ;  C  King  (2)  ;  F.  J. 
Best,  BriJgewater,  20  yds  (3).     Time,  6m.  15*s. 

17iH   August.— Pen2:.ance   A.S. —Ohc  Mile   Handicap  : 


G.  E.  Adson,  40  yds  (1) ;  G.  B.  Batten,  scratch  (2) ;  P. 

W.  Teague,  130  yds  (3).     Three  Miles  Handicap  :  G.  B. 

Richards,  400  yds  (1) ;  G.  B.  Batten,  scratch  (2)  ;  S.  J. 

Broad,  190  yds  (3).     One  Mile  Tricycle  Handicap  :  W.  H. 

Casley,   scratch   (1);  J.  J.  Murphy,  120   yds  (2).     Two 

Miles   Handicap  :    G.   E.   Adson,   scratch     (1)  ;    P.   W. 

Teague,  170  yds  (2) ;  A.  D.  Ralph,  300  (3). 

18th  August. — Hadley   Institute    Sports. — One  Mile 

Handicap :  W.  Bentley,  Wellington,  110  yds  (1)  ;  H.  W. 

Poole,  Hadley,  35  (2);  P.  E.  Cope,  Oakenfates,  60  (3). 

Time,  3m.  45Js. 

18th     August.— Bristol      B.C. — (Stapleton      Brid-^e 

Grounds). — Tico    Miles    Handicap :    H.    West,    Bris'.ol, 

scratch  (1) ;  F.  W.  Brock,  Cardiff,  140  yds  (2).    No  time 

taken. 

18th  August. — Birmingh.ui  ;  Woodstock  F.C.  (Aston 

Lower  Grounds).— 0;i!  Mile  Handicap:  W.  F.  Ball,  65 

yds  (1) ;  J.  F.  Priddy,  55  (2) ;  A.  Sparkes,  120  (3).     Time, 

2m.  53|s.     Fire    Miles    Handicap :    Whitehouse   (1)  ;    F. 

Moore  (2) ;  Vaughton  (3).     Time,  15m.  16|s. 

18th  August. — Preston  A.  A. — One  Mile  Handicap  : 
S.   Sellors,  80  yds  (I)  ;  A.  H.  Roylance,  105   (2) ;  J.  T. 

Ward,  20  (3).  Time,  3m.  27s.  Two  Miles  Scratch  Race  :  H. 
H.  Smith  (1);  J.T.Ward  (2).  Time,  7m.  36s.  Three 
Miles  Handicap  :  A.  Hood,  190  yds  (1) ;  H.  H.  Smith,  50 
(2) ;  J.  T.  Ward,  50  (3).     Time,  11m.  lis. 

18th  August. — St.amford  Bridge  (Ravensbourne  A.C) 
—One  Mile  Handicap  :  O.  Thorn,  10  yds  (1) ;  A.  H.  Robin- 
son, 10  (2)  ;  H.  A.  Speechley,  30  (3).     Time,  2m.  50|s. 

20th  August.  —  Lutterworth. — One  Mile  Handicap  : 
A.  Hood  (1) ;  W.  R.  Large  (2)  ;  R.  Powell  (3). 

20th  August. — Canterbury. — Two  Miles  Handicap  :  J. 
W.  Clark  (1) ;  G.  J.  Wood  (2)  ;  H.  Homewood  (3).  One 
Mile  Tricycle  Handicap:  J.  Smith,  scratch  (1) ;  G.  Phil- 
pott,  160  yds  (2). 

■  20r:i  AuiOiT.— Lsi:e3TK3  (Aylestin^  Roil  Grjunlo). 
—One  Mile  Handicap  :  S.  Sailors,  65  yds  (U  ;  J.  W. 
■Taylor,  90  (2)  ;  W.  J.  Jones,  75  (3).  Time,  2m.  41s. 
Three  Miles  Handicap  :  W.  J.  Jones,  170  yJs  (1)  ;  J. 
Stephens,  285  (2)  ;  A.  H.  Roylance,  200  (3).  Time, 
8m.  55s.  One  Mile  Scratch  Race  :  F.  Sutton  (1)  ;  G.  H. 
Illston  (2);  R.  Chambers  (3).  Time,  2m.  5 Is.  Roys' 
Mile  :  J.  H.  Iliffe,  25  yds  (1) ;  A.  A.  Robb,  50  (2) ;  A. 
Cooper,  80  (3).  Time,  3m.  ISs.  Half-mile  Tricycle 
Handicap :  J.  H.  Ball,  15  yds  (1) ;  T.  R.  Marriott,  5  (2)  ; 
H.  Sturmey,  10  (3).     Time,  Im.  34s. 

22nd  August. — Rochdale  C.C. — One  Mile  Handicap  : 
J.  T.  Ward,  15  yds  (1) ;  E.  Jackson,  145  (2)  ;  W.  L. 
Morris,  130  (3).  Two  Miles  Handicap:  H.  Wade,  295 
yds  (1)  ;  H.  Partington,  270  (2)  ;  J.  Clarke,  145  (3).  j 

22sD    August. — E.\stbourne. — Two    Miles    Handicap  :        I 

F.  E.  S.  Perry,  scratch  (1)  ;  W.  Brown,  40  yds  (2).     One         * 
Mile  Tricycle  Handicap  :  H.  N.  Corsellis,  scratch   (1) ; 

H.  J.  Webb,  150  yds  (2).    Sociable  Race  :  F.  B.  Sutton  and 

G.  Wadey. 

9th  August. — C^rn-arvon. — Two  Miles  Handicap  :  E. 
W.  Elias,  130  yds  (1)  ;  T.  F.  Hopkins,  150  (2) ;  O.  Jones, 
160  (3).     Slow  Race  :  E.  W.  Elias  (1). 

23rd  Acgust.—Calne  B..&  T.C.— One  Mile  Handicap: 
F.  Stevens,   110  yds  (1)  ;    J.  B.  Jones,  40  (2)  ;    M.  R. 
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Denning,  scratch  (3).  Three  MiUs  Handicap  :  J.  B. 
Jones,  190  yds  (1)  ;  M.  E.  Denning,  scratch  (2)  ;  P. 
Mattravers,  260  yds  (3).  Two  2Iiles  Handicap  :  P.  Mat- 
travers,  scratch  (1) ;  F.  Stevens,  60  yds  (2) ;  R.  S.  Heath, 
250  (3). 

23kd  August. — Monmouth. —  One  Mile  Handicap:  Hall 
(1) ;  G.  E.  B.  Elmitt,  65  yds  (2)  ;  F.  C.  Jones,  40  (3). 
Three  Milet  Handicap :  F.  C.  Jones,  123  yds  (1)  ;  J.  H. 
Hall,  125  (2)  ;  W.  L.  Powell,  120  (3). 

23nD  August. — Great  Y.^rmouth. — One  Mile  Handicap  : 
C.  W.  Baker,  75  yds  (1)  ;  Cook,  40  (2).  Two  Miles  Han- 
dicap :  C.  W.  Baker  (1)  ;  F.  Prentice,  scratch  (2). 

23rd  August. — C.\mbridge. — Four  3Iiles  Handicap  :  P. 
Furnival,  250  yds  (1);  H.  L.  Kelham,  250  (2);  E.  S. 
Flinn,  75  (3)  ;  W.  E.  "Watson,  200  (4).  Two  Miles  Handi- 
cap :  Charlton,  400  yds  (1)  ;  Barnicott,  200,  and  Lloyd 
(scratch)  finished  in  starting  positions.  One  Mile  Race  : 
Whitmorc  (1) ;  Knowles  (2).     Tivo  3Iiles  Race:  Knowles 

(1)  ;  C.  N.  Howes  (2).  Four  3Iiles  Handicap  :  C.  N. 
Howes,  scratch  (1)  ;  A.  R.  Hill,  250  yds  (2).  Slow  Race  : 
Whitmoi-e  (1). 

23rd  August. — Manchester  Police  .4nd  Fire  Brigade 
Races.  —Tico  Miles  Handicap  :  J.  Ashworth,  10  yds  (1)  ; 
A.  Smith,  210  (2) ;  F.  Wood,  250  (3). 

25Tn  August. — Leeds. — Two  Miles  Handicap  :  H. 
Roberts,  200  yds  (1)  ;  J.  A.  Walker,  220  (2)  ;  J.  M.  S. 
Lister,  245  (3).  Half-Mile  Scratch  Race  :  W.  Thomas 
(1) ;  W.  P.  WiUiamson  (2). 

25th  August. — Essex. — One  Mile  Handicap  :  W. 
Kemmis-Betty,  95  yds  (1) ;  P.  Furnival,  120  (2)  ;  — 
Ebswcrth  (3).  Five  Miles  Race  :  A.  Spalding  (1)  ;  J. 
Latham-Clark  (2)  ;  J.  T.  Collier  (3). 

25th  August.  —  Biriiinghaii  (Aston). —  One  Mile 
Handicap  :  A.  W.  Illston,  200  yds  (1) ;  J.  C.  P.  Tacagni,  65 

(2)  ;  W.  J.  Jones,  53  (3).  Three  Miles  Handicav  :  — 
Whitehouse  (1) ;  R.  Chambers  and  Vaughton  ran  a  dead 
heat. 

25Tn  August. — Bury  A.S. — One  Mile  Handicap  :  A. 
Fothergill,  175  yds  (1)  ;  T.  Olive,  190  (2)  ;  J.  Ashworth, 
55  (3). 

25th  August. — Shirehampton  (Bristol). — Three  Miles 
Handicap  :  F.  W.  Brock,  60  yds  (1)  ;  A.  R.  B.  Cornall, 
250  (2) ;  H.  Cooper,  210  (3). 

25th  August. — Glasgow. — One  Mile  Handicap  :  A. 
Renuie,  scratch  (1)  ;  W.  A.  Sloan,  50  yds  (2)  ;  J.  A.  Rae, 
90  (3).  Three  Miles  Bicycle  Race  :  W.  A.  Sloan,  scratch 
(1) ;  K.  D.  Kemp,  30  yds  (2).  Two  Miles  Scratch  Race  : 
A.  Renuie  (1)  ;  J.  D.  Craig  (2). 

25th  August. — Newcastle-on-Tyne  (North  Durham 
Ground,  Gateshead). — One  Mile  Handicap  :  R.  Turnbuil, 
170  yds  (1)  ;  E.  Nairn,  175  (2)  ;  R.  Rochester,  195  (3). 
Time,  2m.  50|s.  Two  Miles  Scratch  Race  (Cowen 
Challenge  Cup)  :  G.  H.  Illston  (1)  ;  T.  D.  Oliver  (2)  ;  F. 
Sutton  (3).     Time,  6m.  22fs. 

25Tn  August. — Southampton,  Fremantle  D.A.B.&T.C. 
— Three  Miles  Handicap :  W.  Snook,  scratch  (1);  J.  C. 
Sncok,  280  yds  (2)  ;  C.  Snook,  180  (3).  Time,  9m.  58Js. 
One  Mile  Handicap :  H.  Pechell,  40  yds  (1)  ;  E.  M. 
Mayes,  75  (2)  ;  H.  H.  Stinton,  30  (3).  Time,  3m.  9is. 
One  Mile  Tricycle  Handicap  :  H.  N.  Corsellis,  scratch  (1) ; 


H.  Sharp,  70  yds  (2).     Time,  4m.  32s. 

25th  August. — Stamford  Bridge,  Nise  St.  Paul's 
A.S.— 0;u'  Mile  Handicap  :  M.  J.  R.  Dundas,  55  yds  (1)  ; 
H.  K.  Speechley,  40  (2) ;  J.  H.  Goodisson,  160  (3).  Time, 
2m.  54|s. 

27th  August.  —  Brighton  Am.  Philanthropic  Fete 
(Preston  Park). — One  Mile  Handicap  :  J.  Christmas,  140 
yds  (1) ;  Martin,  230  (2)  ;  T.  Girling,  200  (3).  Three  Miles 
Handicap  :  H.  G.  Clarke,  25  yds  (1)  ;  J.  Christmas,  350 
(2)  ;  C.  E.  W.  Edwards,  350  (3). 

27th  August. — Maryport  Fete  (Sol way  B.C.  track). — 
Three  Miles  Handicap  :  J.  K.  Graham,  420  yds  (1) ;  J. 
Osborne,  415  (2) ;  J.  Sandwith,  335  (3).  Time,  9m.  lis. 
One  Mile  Handicap  :  J.  Osborne,  125  yds  (1)  ;  G.  B.  Atkin- 
son, 95  (2);  W.  Walktr,  95  (3).  Time,  3m.  SJs.  Hi:: 
Miles  Handicap:  T.  Kyle,  540  yds  (I);  W.Walker,  360 
(2) ;  J.  Sandwith,  480  (3).     Time,  16rn.  33|-s. 

27th  August. — Winchester. — On' Mil:  Handicap:  G. 
Gatehouse,  l.SO  yds  (1);  E.  M.  Mayes,  75  (2);  H.  J. 
Pechell,  30  (3).  Time,  3m.  2|s.  Three  Miles  Handicap  : 
J.  C.  Snook,  285  yds  (1) ;  C.  Snook,  190  (2) ;  W.  H.  Comp- 
lin, 220  (3).  Time,  9m.  543.  One  Mile  Trici/cle  Handicap  : 
H.  N.  Corsellis,  scratch  (1)  ;  G.  Smith,  scratch  (2) ;  S. 
Lee,  100  yds  (3).     Time,  3m.  51s. 

29th  August. — Frizington  B.C.  (Cumberland). — Fire 
Miles  Handicap:  H.  Adams,  280  yds  (1) ;  W.  Walker,  40 
(2)  ;  F.  James,  310  (3).  Time,  17m.  22s.  Three  Miles 
Handicap  :  J,  Reed,  scratch  (1)  ;  A.  W.  Johnson,  100  yds 
(2)  ;  W.  Wa'ker,  10  (3).  Time,  10m.  28s.  One  Mile 
Handicap  :  J.  A.  Lewthwaite,  260  yds  (1) ;  J.  Reed,  10 
(2) ;  A.  W.  Briggs,  130  (3).  Slow  Race  :  W.  Walker  (1)  ; 
S.  Lowry  (2) ;  B.  Kelly  (3). 

30th  August. — Grasth.»m  B.  &  T.C. — One  Mile  Handi- 
cap :  W.  Peel,  15  yds  (1)  ;  E.  W.  Thornley,  110  (2)  ;  W. 
Thorold,  95  (3).  Time,  3m.  38Js.  One  Mile  Tricycle 
Handicap  :  E.  Bowles,  40  yds  (1) ;  G.  A.  Beales,  35  (2). 
Time,  4m.  31Js. 

1st  September.  —  Lincoln  B.C.  (Lindum  Ciicket 
Ground).  — Oiic  Mile  County  Handicap  :  A.  Hill,  80  yds  (I) ; 
L.  Cook,  70  (2)  ;  W.  Peel,  40  (3).  Time,  3m.  16|s.  One 
Mile  Handicap  :  T.  Whitehouse,  35  yds  (1);  W.  Brown, 
45  (2)  ;  T.  Chambers,  Lincoln,  120  (3).  Time,  3m.  4f  .s. 
Two  Miles  Handicap  :  R.  Chambers,  Birmingham,  10  yds 
(1);  W.  Brown,  85  (2);  H.  H.  Smith,  15  (t) ;  W.  H. 
Walker,  220  (t).  Half  Mile  Consolation  Race  :  G.  M.  B. 
Brown  (1)  ;  H.  Stephenson  (2)  ;  T.  H.  Hawley  (3).  One 
Mile  Tricycle  Handicap  :  T.  R.  Marriott,  scratch  (1) ;  R. 
W.  Cripps,  35  yds  (2)  ;  J.  J.  Fowler,  25  (3).  Time, 
4m.  Ojs. 

1st  September.  —  Liverpool  Gymn.asium  (Fairfield 
Grounds). — Two  Miles  Handicap:  E.  J.  Bayley,  230  yds 
(I)  ;  G.  H.  Pickering,  215  (2)  ;  C.  E.  Stoker,  85  {S\ 
Time,  7iT.  9fs. 

1st  September. — Hinckley. —  One  Mile  Handicap:  F. 
O.  Middleton,  75  yds  (1)  ;  R.  W.  Love,  95  (2)  ;  R.  Billson, 
50  (3).     Time,  4m.  29|8. 

1st  September. —  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Byker). — J.  E. 
Siddle,  80  yds  (1) ;  R.  Rochester,  193  (2) ;  A.  Sanderson, 
145(3).  Time,  2m.  48Js.— One  Mile  Championship  of  the 
North  :  F.   Sutton,  Birmingham  (1)  ;  G.  H.  Illston  (2)  ; 
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T.  D.  Oliver  (3).     Time,  3in.  24s. 

1st  September. —  Cardiff  (Sophia  Gardens). —  South 
Wales  Meet  Eaces. — Tiro  Laps  (980  ijih  each)  Ba  di- 
cap  :  F.  W.  Brock,  iO  yds  (1) ;  G.  E.  B.  Elmitt,  70  (2) ; 
J.  Dunbar,  SO  (3).  Time,  3m.  443. — Five  Laps  Novices' 
Handicap  :  C.  W.  Brock,  230  yds  (1)  ;  T.  Francis,  25 
(2);  C.  W.  Trotman,  200  (3).  Time,  11m.  5Js.— Te/i 
La2)s  Handicap  :  F.  W.  Brock,  80  yds  (1)  ;  C.  E.  Masters, 
170  (2)  ;  W.  L.  Powell,  250  (3).  Time,  21m.  55s.— TiPO 
Laps  Comolalion  Race  :  H.  West  (1)  ;  J.  Johnsoc  (2)  ;  H. 
W.  Harrison  (3).  Time,  4m.  17s.— Tuo  Laps  Tricycle 
Handicap  :  J. C.Morris, 200 yds (1)  ;  V.  E.Brukewicli,  190 
(2)  ;  n.  Sturmey,  scratch  (3).  Time,  5m.  Is. — Four  Laps 
Tricycle  Handicap  :  V.  E.  Brukewich,  330  yds  (1) ;  H. 
Sturmey,  scratch  (2)  ;  J.  C.  Morris,  330  yds  (3).  Time, 
11m.  31s. 

1st  September. — Kxctsford  A.S. — Tico  Jliles  Handi- 
cap :  J.  Ashworth,  160  yds  (1)  ;  R.  Jackson,  250  (2)  ;  W. 
Wors  ey,  270  (3).  Time,  9m.  38s.—  One  3h  e  Tricycle 
Handicap  :  M.  J.  Lowndes,  scratch  (1) ;  Irian,  220  yds  (2) ; 
S.  Grcatorix,  200  (3).     Time,  6m.  19s. 

4th  September.— Leeos  (Crossgates  Flower  Show). — 
One  mid  Handicap  :  J.  A.  Walker,  55  yds  (1)  ;  C.  H. 
Whiteley,  70  (2) ;  W.  Dobson,  140  (3).— Two  Miles  Handi- 
cap :  J.  A.  Walker.  100  (1)  ;  C.  H.  Whiteley,  130  (2)  ;  W. 
E.  CoUiDgbourne,  220  (3). 

4Tn  SEPTfMBEK. — WoiiTHiNG  A.S. — Tico  Miles  Ilandi- 
ctip :  F.  B.  Robinson,  scratch  (1) ;  C.  S.  Wadey,  00  yds 
(2) ;  H.  G.  Clarke,  50  (3).     Time,  7m.  18s. 

6th  September. — Redruth. — Two  Miles  Handicap  : 
G.  E.  Adson,  scratch  (1) ;  G.  B.  Richards,   150  yds  (2). 


Oul-  Mile  Tricycle  Handicap :  W.  H.  Jane,  250  yds  (1)  ; 
E.  Skey,  150  (2).  Fire  Miles  ChampionMp  of  Cornwall : 
G.  E.  Adson  (1) ;  G.  B.  Richards  (2).  One  Mile  Scratch 
Race  :  G.  E.  Adson  (1) ;  W.  P.  Teague  (2). 

8th  September. — Birmingham — Aston  Lower  Grounds 
(Speedwell  B.C.  Charity  Meeting). — Une  Mile  llandicip  : 
A.  Smith,  80  yds  (1)  ;  T.E.Richards,  90(2);  J.  Stephens, 
135(3).  Time,  2m.  50i|3.  One  Mile  Tricycle  Handicap: 
H.  J.  Webb,  13'»  yds  (1);  J.  Gascoigne,  105  (2);  E.  S. 
Hassall,  120(3).  Time,  3m.  16ls.  Three  Miles  Handicap  : 
W.  F.  Ball,  70  yds  (1) ;  H.  H.  Smith,  50  (2) ;  W.  Pratt, 
200  (3).  Time,  8m.  59|s.  Five  M'les  Scratch  Race  :  R. 
Chambers  (1) ;  G.  H.  Illston  (2)  ;  H.  H.  Smith  (3). 
Time,  16m.  25s. 

8th  September. — Re.adixg  (Abbey  A.S.,  Huntley  and 
Palmers  Ground). — Two  Miles  Handicap  :  F.  E.  S.  Perry, 
scratch  (1) ;  A  Stradling,  220  yds  (2) ;  H.  S.  Barrett, 
300(3).     Time,  7m.  30s. 

8th  September. — Preston  (Pleasure  Gai'dens,  Winck- 
ley  B.C.)— r«o  Miles  Handicap  :  E.  J.  Bayley,  230  yds 
(1) ;  L.  Calverley,  190  (2)  ;  S.  Sellers,  80  (3).  Time, 
6m.  .50^8. 

8th  September. — Deptford  (Sayes  Court). — Fire  Miles 
Scratch  Race :  W.  Brown  (1)  ;  J.  H.  Pibel  (2|  ;  W.  A. 
Heasman  (3j.     Time,  15m.  7s. 

15th  September. — Kennington  Oval  (Surrey  B.C.). — 
One  Mile  Handicap:  E.  G.  Clark,  90  yds  (1);  E.  A. 
Crabb,  90  (2)  ;  W.  Brown,  20  (8).  Time,  2m.  59^8. 
Ten  Miles  Scratch  Race  :  C.  E.  Liles  (1)  ;  W.  Brown  (2) ; 
H.  W.  Gaskell  (3).  Time,  34m.  59|s.  Invitation  Tricycle 
Mile:  H.  N.  Corsellis  (1);  G.Smith(2).   Time,  3.71.  45gs. 
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Compiled  by  Hart  ct  Co.,  Patent  Agents.  186,  Fleet  Street,  EC,  from  whom   all  information  concerning  Patents, 

including  book  of  instructions,  may  be  obtained. 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

3,885. — J.  Bradbury,  Braintree.  Bearings  for  veloci- 
pedes.    August  10th,  1883. 

3,991.— W.  S.  Simpson  and  J.  W.  Phillips,  Loudon. 
Frames  or  backbones  of  bicycles.    August  17tb,  1883. 

4,0G9. — A.  C.  Henderson.  London.  Construction  of 
bicycles.  (Com.  by  W.  Biiuerle,  Augsburg,  Ger- 
many.)    August  22nd,  1883. 

4^090. — H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Velocipedes.  (Com.  by 
J.  J.  A.  Larroque,  Paris).     August  23rd,  1883. 

4,&;,2.— J.  Orme,  Loudon.  Safety  bicycles,  tricycles, 
and  other  velocipedes.     August  23rd,  1883. 

4,124.— C.  Pollak,  London.  Tricycles.  August  27th, 
1883. 

4,155.— G.  Singer,  Coventry.  Tricycles.  August  28tb, 
1883. 

4,157.— J.  F.  Smith,  Leicester.  Velocipedes,  tricycles, 
etc.    August  28th,  1883. 

4,169.— J.  Watkius,  Birmingham.  Bicycles.  August 
29th,  1883. 


4,190.— E.  Weidlich  and  H.  Mitchell,  London.  Attach- 
ment to  tricycles  and  other  velocipedes.  August 
30th,  1883. 

4,222.— S.  J.  Tucker,  Liverpool.  Velocipedes  of  the 
bicycle  type.     Sept.  1st,  1883. 

4,236.— D.  Carter,  Stratford-ou-Avou.  Driving  gear  of 
velocipedes,  etc.     Sept.  3rd,  1883. 

4,2.50. — J.  Ferguson,  Bowdon.  Construction  of  veloci- 
pedes.    Sept.  4th,  1883. 

4267  — T.  O'Brien,  New  York,  U.S.A.  Velocipedes  and 
tricycles.     Sept.  5th,  1883. 

4.313.— C.  Lee,  London.     Tricycles.     Sept.  7th,  1883. 

4,338. — C.  A.  Allison,  London.  Velocipedes,  etc.  (Com. 
by  C.  F.  Waldo,  New  York,  U.S.A.;  comp.  spec) 
Sept.  11th,  1883. 

4,376.— F.  Beauchamp,  Edmonton.  Bicycle=,  tricycles, 
velocipedes,  etc.     Sept.  13th,  1883. 

4,3S5. — A.  Barham,  Anerley.  Velocipedes.  Sept.  13th, 
1883. 
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WITH     NEW     SAFETY     FASTENING. 

SECTION 

OF 

FASTENING. 


SECTION 
OF    FASTENING. 


The  above  Fastening  need  only  be  seen  by  Bicyclists  to  convince  them  that  it  is  the  Safent,  Simplest  and  Strongest  ever  intro- 
duced. It  can  be  attached  in  a  moment  to  the  axle  with  only  one  hand  by  merely  depressing  a  vertical  bolt  which  securely  closes  the 
lower  half  of  the  cylinder  or  socket  piece,  and  renders  it  an  impossibility  for  the  lamp  to  become  detached  by  the  vibration  of  the  machine 

Prices,  Japanned,  No.  1, 101- ;  No.  2, 1019;  Ko.3, 1116  each.    Nickel-plated,  No.  1, 16,6;  No.  2, 1816;  No.  3,  ill-  each. 

Also  IVoixeless  HEAD  LiA7IPS  tor  Bicycles  and  Tricycles.  Over  TwelTC  Thousand  are  in  use.— Sold  by  all 
Bicycle  Makers  and  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  at  the  Manufactory, 


1!23    and    126,    L,0]VO    A«:RE,    LOIVDOiV. 
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BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  th«  usual  prac- 
tice of  other  Bankers,  and  interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn  below  £25. 
No  commission  charged  for  keeping  accounts. 

The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent,  interest  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  its  customers,  free  of  charge, 
the  custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities 
and  Valuables ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Dividends  and  Coupons  ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FKAWCIS  KAVEIVSCROFT,  Manager. 

31st  March,  1880. 

The  Birkbeck  Building  Society's  Annual  Receipts 
exceed  Four  Millions. 

How    TO    PURCHASE    A   HOUSE    FOR    TWO 
GUINEAS  PER  MONTH,  with  immediate  pos- 
session  and  no  Rent  to  pay.    Apply  at  the  OflQce 
of  the  Birkbeck  Building  Society. 

HOW    TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR 
FIVE    SHILLINGS   PER    MONTH,    with  im- 
mediate    possession,     either     for     Building    or 
Gardening  purposes.    Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birk- 
beck Freehold  Land  Society. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,   Manager. 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  from  Rev.  Jolin  Lewis  Williams, 

Stanley   Green   Vicarage,   Poole. 

August  13tli,  1883. 

Dear  Sirs.-My  son  and  iByself  have  just  made  a  jonrBey  from  this  place  to  Gainsborough  ^f  J'f'^^YlTssiTs 
one  of  your  • 'premier"  Sociable  Tricycks  (supplied  through  Mr.  King,  of  Wimborne).  We  made  96,  91,  and  88  miles 
o^three  sever;iTays,  carrying  more  then  401bs.  of  luggage.  The  reads  in  some  districts  .ere  -ry  rough,  notably 
between  StTrord  andGranJham,  notwithstanding  not  a  s,ngle  screw  came  loose,  and  the  machme  .s  xn  as  good  order 

,,      ,  i.    x„^  Tours  faithfully, 

as  the  day  we  started.  •'  -r  -r .  t.tc 

•^  JOHN  LEWIS  WILLIAMS, 

Vicar  of  Longfleet. 
To  Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper. 

„i//////imt'/f/""""""""""""""'"""""""""'""" 

Nuremberg,  August  21st,  1883. 

Gentlemen -I  have  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the   best  long-distance  ride  ^^^"^'^fl^^'l^^^l^ 
Germlnyrs  accomplished  by  m'y  two  brothers,  Hermann  and  Daniel  Be^ssbarth,  on  the  1^^^^^       ^^ mai. 
206  kilometres,  in  15h.  35m.    Machines  used,  51in.  '•  Royal "  Bicycle  and  5om.     D.H.F.  Premier,  y 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  '^^^J^^^^l^^^^^^ '  WOLFGANG  BEISSBARTH. 


September  17th,  1883. 
Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  „       ,     ,  .  ^t,     ..  -p.orv,,-^. "  THrvrle  which  vou  so  kindly  placed 

upTOoum.,ttu  I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

C.  H.  LAEEETTE  [fielVs  Life  in  London). 

SOLE    PATENTEES    &    MAKERS: 

14,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  |t  nNTiON 

5,  LISLE  ST.,  LEICESTER  SQUARE f-i-'V/l'^  U\JLy^ 

"PREMIER"    WORKS,    COVENTRY. 

Send  One  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Price  List  &  Testimonials.    Prompt  delivery  can  be  given. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


L.  CORTIS,  Amateur  Champion,  won  the  25  and  50  Miles'  Amateur  Championship  Races 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  "^OLUS"  Ball  Bearings,  heating  record  time. 
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BOWN'S 
PATENT 


^OLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles, 

ABE 

Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proot,  require  but  Slight  Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

As  a  proof  o    their  vast  superiority,  all  the  principal  Amateur  and   Professional    Bicycle  Races  have  been 

won  by  the  use  of  these  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings. 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM   BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER     LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

SOI.E    PROPRIETOR    ANI>    MAKER. 

N.B. — Manufacturer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  same. 


Bown's  Patent  ".ffiOLUS"  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  he  hy  far  the  hest  as  regards  durahility, 
easy  adjustment,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  requiiing  less  luhricatiou  than  all  others. 


ADVKirriSEMENTS. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  fron]  Rev.  Jolin  Lewis  Willianis, 

Stanley   Green    Vicarage,    Poole. 

August  13tli,  1883. 
Dear  Sirs, — My  son  and  myself  have  just  made  a  journey  from  this  place  to  Gainsborough  and  back  (500  miles)  on 
one  of  your  "  Premier"  Sociable  Tricycles  (supplied  through  Mr.  King,  of  Wimborne).  We  made  96,  91,  and  88  miles 
on  three  several  days,  carrying  more  than  401ts.  of  luggage.  The  roads  in  some  districts  were  very  rough,  notably 
between  Stamford  and  Grantham,  notvpithstanding  not  a  single  screw  came  loose,  and  the  machine  is  in  as  good  order 
as  the  day  we  started.  Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  LEWIS  WILLIAMS, 
To  Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  Vicar  of  Longfleet. 


'tJ//fi/n/tmftfi/jf/ff/im/iiuiitmitnititnmi£/t/im/ti/t/ttf 


Nuremberg,  August  21st,  1883. 
Gentlemen, — I  have   much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the    best  long-distance  ride   on  bicycles   ever  done  in 
Germany  was  accomplished  by  my  two  brothers,  Hermann  and  Daniel  Beissbarth,  on  the  19th  inst.,  when  they  rode 
266  kilometres,  in  15h.  35m.     Machines  used,  54in.  "  Royal  "  Bicycle  and  55in.  "  D.H.F.  Premier,"  of  your  make. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  think  well  of  this  letter. 

Yours  respectfully,  WOLFGANG  BEISSBARTH. 


Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  September  17th,  1883. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  loan  of  the  "  Premier  "  Tricycle,  which  you  so  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal,  to  enable  me  to  check  Mr.  Adams  in  his  attempt  to  beat  record  on  a  "Facile."  The  machine  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  preparation,  and,  save  for  a  ride 
to  Weybridge  and  back,  have  not  been  on  a  machine  for  14  days,  the  following  facts,  which  can  be  vouched  for  by 
Messrs.  Adams,  Barrow,  Albone,  and  others,  speak  for  themselves  as  regards  the  qualities  of  the  "Premier' 
Roadster.  I  rode  from  Cambridge  to  Biggleswade,  40  miles,  in  3h.  30m.,  less  10  minutes  stoppages  (the  roads  in 
some  places  being  very  loose  and  stony),  and  afterwards  completed  56J  miles  (an  attack  of  nausea  prevented  me  riding 
two  miles  further  in  the  same  time)  in  5h.  I  iancy  this  is  about  the  best  piece  of  work  that  has  ever  been  done  on  a 
hona  fide  roadster,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  Saturday  was  the  first  day  I  ever  tried  a  "Premier,"  I  don't  think  it  requires 
a  prophet  to  tell  what  will  be  my  mount  next  season.  I  may  state  that  the  machine,  which  weighs  791bs.,  was  geared 
up  to  60in.,  and  carried  me  easily  up  every  hill,  including  all  between  Biggleswade  and  London. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

C.  H.  LARRETTE  {BeWa  Life  in  London). 

SOLE    PATENTEES    &    MAKERS: 


HILLMAN,  HERBERT*  COOPER 


14,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  1 T  fl  M  B  A  "M 

5,  LISLE  ST.,  LEICESTER  SQUARE) -i-^^n  iiUIN . 

"PREMIER"    WORKS,    COVENTRY. 

Send  One  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Price  List  &  Testimonials.    Prompt  delivery  an  be  given. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  No.  1  "Viaduct," 

44.  46.  48,  50  inch,  complete  for  £7  7s. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Stanley  or  Humber  head  and  neck  ;  handle  bar,  22  or  24 
Inches  wide,  with  ebony  or  rosewood  handles  ;  best  Lowmoor 
iron  forks ;  large  flanged  hubs,  with  from  50  to  60  direct 
spokes  or  nuts  and  nipples  ;  case-hardened,  parallel  or  coned 
bearings  ;  best  lap-welded  backbone  ;  spoon  brake  ;  U  or  V 
steel  rims  ;  rubber  or  rat-trap  pedals  ;  hogskin  saddle  ;  solid 
leather  pocket ;  patent  wrench  ;  oil  can  and  bell.  Painted  in 
two  colours.     If  with  single  or  double  ball  bearings,  20/-  extra. 

On  Wirkj^tfed'^  Patent  Double-pnrpose  Stand.     Reduced  Price  of  Stand,  4  6. 


For  the  superiority  of  our  Manufacture  we  -were  awarded  the 
Prize  Medal,  Sydney  Exhibition,  1879,  also  Melbourne,  1881. 


TRICYCLES  FROM  TWELVE  GOINEAS. 

Ditto  for  Boys  &  Girls  from  3  Guineas. 

The  Original  and  Largest  Makers  in  the  World  of  all 

PARTS,  FITTINGS,  &  SUNDRIES, 

For  either  Riders  or  Makers. 
SEND    FOR    OUR    NEW   ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LIST. 


»«♦♦•••♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦« 


THOMAS  SMITH  &  SONS, 

Birmingham,  Coventry,  Leicester,  Bolton  &  Manchester. 

LONDON   BRANCH-61,  HOLBORN  VIADUOT,  E.G. 

ESTABLISHED  1848. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LONDON  to  JOHN  O'GROAT'S. 

Copy  of  Telegram  received  from  A.  NIXON. 

Thurso,   near  John-o-Groat's,   Caithness,    September  21st,   1883  ;    to  the 
Sparkbrook  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  Much  Park  Street,  Coventry. 

"Reached  John-o'-Groat's  at  eleven.  Nine  days 
from  London.  Distance  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  ''NATIONAL"  Tricycle  stood 
test  splendidly." 
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COVENTEY. 


The  "Facile"  Safety  Bicycle 

(BEAI^E    &    STRAW'S    PATEIXT). 

On  the  16th  September,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams  rode  242i  mtles  in  24 
hours  over  roads  by  no  means  invariably  good,  burely  this  per- 
formance, taken  together  with  the  other  splendid  records  of  the 
"Facile,"  and  with  the  admitted  safety  and  comfort  of  the  machine, 
is  enough  to  stamp  it  as  absolutely  th«i  best  roadster  ever 
introduced.  D>'scriptne  FampMet  Free. 

SOl^C    MArvrFACTURER.S— 

ELLIS  &  Co.,  Limited,  165,  Fleet  Street,  London,   E.C. 

NOW   IN   PREPARATION. 


TRADE    MARK. 


TES  IWm  ITMA 
XmAS  numBGR  OF  "TbG  (jYeLI$T." 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

NOTICE    TO   OUR    READERS! 

In  the  next  (December)  issue  of  the  WHKEL  WORLD 
will   be   commenced  an   entirely  novel    and  original  series  of  Sketches 

of  Cycling  Club   Life,  entitled — 

THE  DEMOGRATS  OF  THE  TEA  TABLE 

(By   ''TWO   CRANKS,") 

Which  will  be  profusely  embellished  with  Original  Illustrations  to 
the   text,   including   accurate    vignette   representations   of    some    of  the 

^cPavGUPite  -;-  dvclists'  -i-  Reson-fes*-^ 

Around  London.  We  are  confident  that  this  will  be  a  more  enter- 
taining and  amusing  series  of  articles  than  any  that  have  hitherto 
been  published.  Whilst  the  main  thread  of  the  plot  will  be  continuous 
throughout  the  series,  forming  a 

SERIAL    STORY 

of  sustained  interest,  each  part  will  be  complete  in  itself,  so  that  the 

objections    commonly    urged    against    serials     which    afford    disjointed 

portions    of  a   tale,   at   monthly   intervals,  will   not   be  present. 


Readers  should  take  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  complete  and  unbroken 
series,  and  at  once  order  the  Magazine  of  their  Booksellers,  or  send 

THE    SUBSCRIPTION,   6/6, 

To  the  PUBLLSHERS,   ILIFFE  &  SON,  COVENTRY. 
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OUR  WARD    DULCIE."— A  VILLAGE  IDYLL. 

f  Dedicated   to    E.    E.    M.j 


Chapter  I. 

JT  was  in  our  club-room — as  pleasant  a  room  as 
could  be  found  anywhere  for  a  smoke  and  a 
chat,  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  City  or  a 
fast  run  home  from  the  Anchor  at  Ripley. 
A  low  broad  lounge  ran  all  round  it,  comfortable 
and  well  padded,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  had  once 
formed  the  seats  in  a  first-class  railway  carriage 
which,  coming  to  grief  in  a  smash  near  our  station, 
had  been  picked  up  cheap  by  our  indefatigable 
secretary  and  fixed  in  triumph  in  our  club-rooms  at 
the  Wellesley  Arms  in  Purdsbush. 

Above  the  aforesaid  lounge,  and  between  the 
narrow  windows,  were  ranged,  at  regular  intervals, 
numerous  caricatures  of  "  ours,"  done  after  the  style 
of  "  Spy,"  in  Vanity  Fair,  by  our  artist-in-chief, 
Harry  Hues.  Over  the  high  chimney-piece  were  the 
arms  of  the  Mercury  B.C.,  in  colours,  on  an  oak 
shield,  by  the  same  facile  hand.  Below  this  was  an 
ancient  chimney  glass,  set  in  one  of  those  cumbrous 
frames  with  small  bracket  shelves  each  side,  which 
have  become  popular  again  in  the  wdiirligig  of  time. 
The  brackets  were  full  to  overflowing  with  a  curious 
assortment  of  articles.  On  the  top  shelf  of  all,  just 
under  the  arms,  stood  the  Purdsbush  Challenge  Cup, 
a  handsome  silver  flagon  which  the  local  clubs  for 
five  miles  round  competed  for  yearly.  On  its  right 
and  left  were  ranged  several  other  "  pots,"  and  be- 
low these  a  glass  case  containing  a  grand  array  of 
medals,  all  of  which  details  would  have  told  an  ob- 
server the  position  we  held  in  the  bicycling  world. 
Below  these  were  notices  of  all  sorts,  racing  cards  of 
other  clubs,  invitations  to  smoking  concerts,  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  bye-laws  of  the  M.B.C.  (which 
had  been  added  to  in  pencil  by  various  ingenious 
but  mischievous  members),  and  other  documents. 
Lower  still  the  niches  were  filled  with  pipes,  bells,  an 
oilcan  without  a  nipple,  a  patent  alarum  (which 
broke  on  its  trial  trip),  and  a  letter  or  two  waiting 
for  owners. 

I  have  been  describing  all  this  as  if  you  could 
see  it  ;  but  unfortunately  on  the  evening  of  which 
I  write  nothing  I  have  mentioned  would  have  been 
discernible  to  an  unpractised  eye,  ow  ing  to  the  dense 


clouds  of  smoke  which  filled  the  room,  evolved  from 
the  lips  of  the  twenty  occupants  of  the  aforesaid 
lounge.  They  were  talking  lustily  all  together,  so 
that  only  a  medley  of  sentences  reached  the  ear. 

"Mill  couldn't  beat  Big  Spanner,  because"  — 
"  Lucius  rode  side  saddle  down  Guildford  Hill"^ 
"  The  girl  kissed  her  hand  to  me,  not  that  Welkin, 
as  we  rode  by  "— "  Did  the  last  mile  two  seconds 
below  the  record  "—"  Dickenson  serenaded  her  on 
his  bugle" — "Ate  three  eggs  and  seven  slices  of 
bread  and  jam  as  a  finish" — etc.,  etc.,  and  so  it  went 
on. 

The  only  man  in  the  room  who  was  not  talking  or 
consuming  the  fragrant  weed  in  any  shape  whatever 
was  standing  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  his  back  to  the 
fire.  Most  fellows  would  have  called  him  good- 
looking — all  girls  would,  and  did,  who  knew  him, 
for  he  was  as  popular  as  any  man  in  Purdsbush. 
After  fixedly  regarding  for  some  minutes  the  fanciful 
pattern  of  the  hearth-rug,  he  suddenly  looked  up  as 
if  he  had  come  to  a  determination.  Clearing  his 
throat,  he  looked  nervously  around  him — an  unusual 
way  with  Jack  Stirling,  the  other  fellows  could  have 
told  you. 

"  I   want  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  chaps,"  he  . 
said,  "if  you  will  listen  a  moment." 

"All  right,  old  man — fire  a'vay — what  is  it  ?"  said 
the  recumbent  members,  sitting  up,  and  ceasmg  to 
chatter,  as  they  looked  at  the  speaker  somewhat 
curiously. 

"  Why,  only  this.  Some  of  you  know,  and  some 
of  you  don't,  that  for  some  time  past  I  have  been 
expecting  to  go  out  to  India.  Well,  this  morning 
my  governors  at  the  office  called  me  into  their  pri- 
vate room  and  settled  it  by  saying  they  would  want 
me  to  start  next  Monday  week.  They  want  me  to 
look  after  some  property  out  there.  The  man  in 
charge  has  been  cooking  the  accounts,  and  I  am  to 
take  his  place.  Now  most  of  you  know,  I  think" — 
and  here  his  eyes  again  sought  that  fascinating  pat- 
tern— "  that  I  care  for — that  I  care  \cry  much  for — 
Dalcie  Dove." 
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Having  with  difficulty  got  thus  far,  he  paused 
again. 

"  Dulcie  knows  it,  but  Mrs.  Dove  doesn't  —  and 
I  don't  want  her  to,  and  tie  Dulcie  down  to  a  long 
engagement,  whilst  I  have  no  prospect  of  making 
her  my  wife.  She  has  no  father  and  no  brothers, 
so  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  fellows  to  look  after 
her  whilst  I'm  away.  Don't  let  anyone  know  it,  but 
just  keep  an  eye  on  her.  She's  as  true  as  steel,  but 
if  any  fellow  took  it  into  his  head  to  pay  her  atten- 
tion, just" — "break  every  bone  in  his  body,"  softly 
came  from  the  far  end  of  the  room,  where  Tom  Hill 
lay  stretched. 

"  If  I  do  well  and  give  satisfaction,  the  governors 
say  they  will  make  the  appointment  permanent  and 
give  me  a  better  screw,"  went  on  Stirling,  hopefully ; 
"  so  I  trust  it  won't  be  long." 

He  was  very  pale  when  he  had  finished. 

"  Certainly,  old  man."  "  Of  course,  old  chap." 
"  Trust  to  us."  "We'll  guard  her  like  the  Koh-i-nor 
she  is— till  Jack  come3  home  from  sef<,"  we  shou'.ed 
in  turn. 

Anthony  TroUope  hated  explanations,  and  so  do 
I ;  but  I  find  I  must  go  back  and  say  a  few  words  of 
explanation  about  ourselves  before  I  can  proceed. 

We  all  live  in  Purdsbush. 

Purd  shush  is  sbcut  20  miles  frcm  Lcndcn,  on 
which  side  I  decline  to  specify  for  o  i:)us  reasons  ; 
let  it  suffice  for  a  description  that  it  in  a  vale  and 
stands  on  a  great  high  road.  Purdsbush  has  a  red- 
brick church — an  opposition  temple  to  Methodism — 
and  a  hall  which  furnishes  local  amusement  in  the 
shape  of  subscription  balls,  amateur  theatricals,  and 
bazaars  to  the  5,000  inhabitants  of  our  village. 

The  greater  part  of  the  male  moiety  are  migratory 
in  their  habits,  leaving  by  an  early  train  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  City,  where  they  all  toil  more  or  less  for 
gold,  and  return  at  night  in  the  same  way. 

A  hundredth  part  of  these  are  bicyclists,  who 
about  five  j-ears  ago  formed  themselves  into  the 
Mercury  Bicycle  Club,  of  which  I  am  a  member  and 
its  humble  historian.  We  are  the  only  club  in  the 
town.  I  believe  there  are  a  few  "  'Appy  'Arrys  " 
who  ride  about  without  a  uniform,  in  a  line,  but  no 
established  club  like  ours,  with  a  registered  badge 
and  head-quarters  at  the  second  best  inn  in  the 
place ! 

Our  captain's  name  is  Mill.  I  never  enquired  if 
he  is  any  relation  to  the  philosopher  of  that  name. 
All  I  know  is,  he  sits  his  machine  far  better  than 
that  gentleman  is  sitting  on  his  chair  on  the  Thames 
Embankment ;  hi  looks  as  uneasy  as  if  he  wore  a 
crown  instead  of  being  bare  to  the  smoke  of  the  blow 
holes  ! 

Yes,  everybody  long  ago  agreed  that  J.  A.  Mill  is 
a  first-rate  rider,  and  though  we  elected  him  three 
years  ago,  he  is  still  as  popular  as  ever,  which  speaks 


rather  well  for  a  captain  who  is  pretty  strict,  and 
jaws  the  lazy  ones  when  they  "straggle."  I  do  not 
know  that  I  need  speak  as  yet  of  any  other  members. 
Hugh  Dickenson  is  the  indefatigable  secretary  be- 
fore referred  to;  he  is  also  treasurer  and  bugler  as 
well. 

We  don't  believe  in  having  all  the  members  office 
bearers,  and  Mill  and  Dickenson  between  them  are 
quite  capable  of  managing  all  the  affairs  of  the  Mer- 
cury, from  writing  an  acceptance  to  a  smoking 
concert  to  getting  up  a  club  race  meeting. 

Well,  to  proceed. 
\\'e  had  not  been 
established  more 
than  eighteen 
months  when  Cap- 
tain Dove  and  his 
daughter  Dulcie 
came  to  live  in 
Purdsbush.  They 
took  Clematis  Cot- 
tage, a  pretty  little 
place,  covered 
with  the  creeper 
from  which  it 
takes  it  name,  and 
standing  in  about 
an  acre  of  ground 
just  outside  the 
town.  Captain 
Dove  had  fought 
in  the  Crimea,  in 
China  beside  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley, 
and  m  Afghani- 
stan ;  but  growing 
tired  of  waiting 
for  a  promotion 
which  never  came, 
he  retired  on  half- 
pay,  and  lived  for 
some  years  in  the 
South  of  England. 
It  is  a  well-known 
financial  fact  that 
"I    WATCHED     laEii    FROM  couutry   clergy- 

wHBRE  I  STOOD."  Ill  c  n  ,     maiden 

ladies,  and  retired  military  officers  are  the  most 
inveterate  speculators.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
account  for  it,  except  for  the  cause  which  ruined 
Captain  Dove,  viz.,  a  sublime  faith  in  the  honesty 
of  his  fellow-men.  At  any  rate,  he  invested  the 
greater  part  of  his  savings  in  the  New  Sierra 
Caramba  Gold  Mining  Company,  "  an  undertaking 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  invalu- 
able veins  of  rich  ore,  which  had  recently  been 
discovered  in  a  remote  part  of  South  America,  and 
which  offered  unusu;;l  advantages  to  persons  with 
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small  capital,  realising  handsome,"  etc.,  etc.  I  neei 
scarcely  add  that  the  Company  failed,  the  only  gold 
being  found  in  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders,  of 
which  Captain  Dove  was  one.  His  wife,  who  had 
been  in  weak  health  for  some  time,  died  soon  after 
this  calamity,  and  Captain  Dove  came  to  Purdsbush 
with  his  daughter  to  live  on  what  remained  of  a  for- 
tune which  was  never  large. 

I  forget  exactly  how  we  got  to  know  them,  but 
I  believe  it  was  at  one  of  our  club  dances  at  the 
Colosseum  (the  hall  before  referred  to)  that  Stewart 
Welkin,  who  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful,  got  an 
introduction  to  the  Captain,  and  finally  had  a  waltz 
with  his  winsome  daughter — a  proceeding  which  he 
enjoyed  so  much  that  after  it  was  over,  with  charac- 
teristic generosity,  he  resigned  her  to  Raven  Hill, 
who  loves  a  good  waltz  as  much  as  he  does. 

I  watched  'them  from  where  I  stood  under  the 
gallery  as  they  swept  round  in  perfect  unison  to  that 
dreamy  waltz — Raven's  dark  serious  face  bending 
over  the  golden  head  of  his  partner,  who  had  not 
been  at  a  laige  ball  before,  and  enjoyed  it  accord- 
ingly all  the  more.  You  may  be  sure  she  was 
pounced  upon  by  the  rest  of  the  "  Mercuries,"  who 
liked  new  faces  as  much  as  did  the  Athenians  of  old. 

We  soon  got  iutimate,  and  a  month  after  that 
dance  you  couldn't  call  there  but  you  would  find 
one  or  more  of  "ours"  at  Clematis  Cottage.  In 
summer  we  lay  on  the  lawn  reading,  or  smoking  in 
the  summer-house  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  listen- 
ing to  the  Captain's  mess  yarns  ;  in  winter  we 
used  to  sit  round  the  fire  in  the  little  sitting-room, 
silently  listening  to  his  daughter's  playing. 

But,  stay,  I  have  forgotten  to  describe  her, 

Dulcie  was 
nearly  sixteen 
— a  mere  child 
to  some  of  us 
(our  oldest  is 
25,  and  has 
whiskers)--and 
I  don't  think 
(barring  oui: 
exception,  in 

my  opinion)    .- „^.^— -,,,  ,.    ^,  y-'jti^m/JB'Ki.'W^ 

that  there  was   \/^y/jK/         0 .     '  /^tHmWih  u} 
a  prettier    girl 
in    Purdsbush, 
"  or  the  neigh - 

bourhood     f     ^U||V*^*^^^^MfV^V\r^ 
round  about,"  ^  "^ 

as   the    guide-  "  orn  ward  duicie." 

books  say.  She  had  golden  hair,  which  was  never 
tidy;  big  blue  eyes,  which  used  to  discompose  our 
curate  when  he  had  to  preach  to  them  upturned  be- 
neath a  love  of  a  bonnet ;  a  serious  little  mouth,  and 
a  dimpled  chin — making  up  a  face  which  was  always 


trying  to  look  dignified,  but  somehow  ignominiously 
failed,  and  never  looked  anything  but  kissable. 

This  was  the  private  opinion  of  the  men  of  the 
Mercury  B.C.,  and  many  of  us,  I  fear,  worshipped 
the  ground  she  walked  on,  though  she  did  scold  us 
frightfully  at  times  for  anything  she  considered 
wrong.  She  would  not  speak  to  Tom  Transome  for 
a  whole  fortnight,  because  he  once  rode  down  the 
High  Street  on  a  Sunday  with  a  black  clay  pipe  in 
his  month,  and  she  lectured  him  so  till  he  dropped  on 
his  knees  and  promised  never  to  do  it  again  for  her 
sake.  We  all  used  to  chaff  each  other  about  her, 
and  nobody  denied  the  soft  impeachment  that  he 
was  fond  of  her,  but  I  don't  believe  she  really  cared 
for  any  of  us  more  than  in  a  friendly  way  till  Jack 
Stirling  joined  the  Mercury  B.C. 

I  have  said  he  was  handsome,  but  he  was  some- 
thing more — he  was  also  tall  and  broad  shouldered, 
and  had  that  indescribable  air  of  refinement  which 
tells  of  gentle  birth.  He  rode  a  fifty-eight,  and  had 
beaten  more  than  one  famous  amateur  at  Lillie 
Bridge.  Just  the  sort  of  fellow  a  dainty  girl  like 
Dulcie  would  admire.  He  never  made  violent  pro- 
testations of  affection  like  we  did  :  he  was  always 
courteous,  but  nothing  more.  Whilst  Claude  the 
W^eeper,  a  melodramatic  youth,  who  had  read  Kcnil- 
'.corth,  was  always  tearing  oft"  his  jacket  and  implor- 
ing her  to  tread  on  the  same  in  the  road,  as  a  proof 
of  his  attachment  to  her  person  ;  and  the  younger 
Panner,  whom  we  called  "Little  Spanner,"  used  to 
save  up  all  his  spare  cash  and  invest  in  swell  valen- 
tines, which  he  would  send  her  anonymously,  with  a 
minute  spanner  drawn  in  the  corner.  "  But  to  return 
to  our  muttons,"  as  the  French  say. 

In  the  sum- 
mer of  18S0  we 
were  surprised 
to  hear  a  ru- 
mour that  Cap- 
tain Dove  in- 
tended marry- 
ing again.  We 
had  certainly 
met  an  anti- 
quated virgin 
once  or  twice 
whilst  calling  at 
the  cottage,  who 
seemed  to  take 
an  unusual  in- 
terest in  our  old 
CAPTAiK  DOVE.  fricud    and    his 

affairs,  but  never  dreamt  that  it  meant  matrimony. 
•'  Why.  she'll  never  see  forty  again,"  said  young 

Hunter,  aghast,  who  considered   a  girl  quite  passee 

at  six-and-twenty  ! 

This  was  absurd  ;  she  wasn't  more  than  thirty-five. 
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and  she  stuck  to  twenty-eight.  Some  people  might 
have  called^her  handsome,  for  she'had  a  good  nose, 
though  it  was  a  trifle  beaky,  and  a  good  mouth,  if  it 
had  not  had  that  thickness  at  each  end  which 
denotes  temper. 

The  rumour  did  not 
lie  :  it  was  too  true. 
Simple  Captain  Dove — 
like  another  celebrated 
veteran  before  him  — 
fell  a  victim  to  the 
wiles  of  the  dread 
M  c  S  t  i  n  g  e  r — I  m  e  a  n 
Miss  Euphemia  Fossill 
— and  actually  was 
walked  up  the  aisle  of 
our     church     by      that 

designing  m (I  was 

going  to  say  minx,  but 
she  was  too  old)  in 
broad  dayhght,  one 
sultry  day  in  August. 

I  firmly  believe,  and  the  rest  of  the  club  have  en- 
dorsed my  opinion,  that  she  bullied  him  into  marry- 
ing her ;  at  any  rate,  whether  she  did  or  not  before 
marriage,  she  certainly  did  afterwards,  and  led  that 
warrior  a  terrible  life.  It  quite  altered  him.  Once, 
and  only  once,  he  nearly  admitted  his  error,  and 
that  was  one  evening  when  we  had  captured  him 
whilst  passing  our  head-quarters,  and  had  coaxed 
him  into  the  club-room.  Stirling  had  been  asking 
him  why  he  had  not  been  to  see  us  lately,  and  he 
whispered,  after  first  looking  cautiously  round  the 
room — 

"  Why,"  he  repeated,  "  because   Mrs.  Dove  is  an 

old  ty I  mean,  likes  me   to   be  with   her  of  an 

evening,"  and,  saying  this,  he  drained  off  his  whiskey 
and  water  and  bade  us  "  Good  night,"  it  being  ten 
o'clock,  and  he  was  due  to  fetch  Mrs.  Dove  from  a 
tea  party,  where  she  and  several  of  her  friends  were 
ruining  everybody's  reputation  over  their  tea  cups. 

Whatever  it  was,  he  certainly  was  never  the  same 
man  afterwards.  He  lost  his  cheery  spirits,  and 
gradually  succumbed   to   his  wife's  vigorous  home 


rule,  till  he  gently  passed  away  in  the  early  spiing  of 
1 88 1.  We  sent  a  big  wreath  of  immortelles,  and  con- 
soled Dulcie  as  well  as  we  could — boys  are  always 
awkward  at  anything  of  the  sort;  Jack  Stirling 
seemed  to  say  what  was  best,  and  we  left  it  to  him. 

Mrs.  Dove  never  liked  us,  and  we  returned  her 
dislike  with  Jewish  intei'est.  She  called  us  wild  and 
dissipated  joung  men,  and  we  called  her — well, 
never  mind  what.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  we  were  denied,  whenever  we  called  at  Clematis 
Cottage,  directly  the  captain's  relict  had  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  there.  No  more  pleasant  teas 
on  the  lawn,  presided  over  by  Dulcie;  no  more  cosy 
bachelor  suppers  in  the  sitting-room,  presided  over 
by  that  genial  captain  of  foot.  And  now,  having 
done  my  best  to  fully  explain  the  position,  I  will 
proceed  with  my  storj'. 

The  week  passed  away  ;  Jack  Stirling  parted  from 
his  companion  of  the  wheel  and  his  ladylove,  and 
sailed  for  the  East,  in  the  "  Ganges,"  on  the  23rd 
November,  1881. 

Next  Sunday  Dulcie  ap- 
peared in  church,  looking 
distractingly  pretty  in  her 
black,  but  oh  !  so  melan- 
choly, and  it  required  a 
strong  effort  of  will  on  the 
part  of  Stewart  Welkin  and 
Little  Spanner  to  keep 
them  from  going  up  to  her 
in  the  churchyard,  and 
comforting  her  then  and 
there,  in  spite  of  her  grim 
stepmother,  who  even 
glared  when  we  raised 
hats. 

Little  Spanner  afterwards 
told  me  that  Dulcie  re- 
minded him  of  "  Andromeda,  beneath  her  Gorgon 
Guard,  whose  look  was  enough  to  turn  anyone  to 
stone  "—a  simile  which  showed  that  his  mythologi- 
cal knowledge  was  not  so  exact  as  it  might  have 
been.  Besides,  was  not  her  Perseus  beyond  even 
the  gardens  of  Hesperides,  gathering  other  spoils 
ban  Medusa's  heads  ? 


:-^lUJ 
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^^  OME  time  passed  away  and  nothing  of  im- 
^^  portance  occurred,  till  the  local  papers 
y^^J  announced  that  "  Ravenscourt  "  was  let — 
a  very  comfortable  mansion  which  had 
once  belonged  to  a  county  family,  now  scattered  by 
misfortune  about  the  world.  It  had  been  standing 
empty  for  some  years  now,  theretore,  the  greater  the 
interest  who  the  new  tenants  were,  when  the  rumour 


was  confirmed  by  their  appearance  on  the  scene 
Everybody  knows  everybody  in  Purdsbush,  and  as 
everybody  makes  it  their  business  to  know  everybody 
else's  business,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we,  as  well 
as  the  other  inhabitants  of  our  sociable  little  village, 
soon  learnt  all  that  there  was  to  be  learnt  about  the 
new  comers.  They  were  the  Tacks,  the  great  night- 
lisrht  snuffer  makers  from   Hannnerton.     The  famil 
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consisted  of  the  father,  a  portly  old  gentleman  who 
was  very  fond  of  boasting  he  had  sprung  from 
nothing;  the  mother,  a  portlier  old  lady,  who 
always  w  ore  a  gorgeous  shot  silk  gown  on  Sundays  ; 
two  daughters,  whom  the  members  who  professed 
themselves  competent  to  judge  declared  singu- 
larly plain  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  smug-faced 
youth  named  Timothy.  As  he  is  destined  to  play  a 
somewhat  important  part  in  this  history,  perhaps  I 
had  better  describe  him  at  once.  (I  don't  believe  in 
only  dissecting  a  man's  features,  for  the  dress  is 
often  the  index  of  the  mind,  and  it  certainly  was  of 
Timothy's — if  he  had  one. 

Here  goes  then.  He 
wore  a  very  tall  collar, 
and  the  curliest  hat  I 
should  think  Christy 
ever  turned  out ;  his 
coat  was  very  black, 
and  his  trousers  were 
as  light  as  the\  could 
be  without  being  actu- 
ally white ;  his  gloves 
were  lemon  coloured, 
and  his  Malacca  cane 
was  surmounted  by  a 
huge  gold  knob,  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of 
sucking.  Such  was 
the  guise  in  which  he 
appeared  every  day  in 
the  High  Street.'  I 
don't  thiuk  it  is  worth 
while  describing  his 
face,  but  perhaps  I 
had  better  mention 
that  he  had  a  turned - 
up  nose,  small  grey 
e  }•  e  s ,  and  ginger- 
coloured  hair,  which 
was  parted  with  ma- 
thematical precision 
down  the  middle  over 
his  low  forehead  —  a 
combination  which 
the  most  partial  could 
not  call  happy.    lean-  mr    timothy  tack. 

didly  admit  he  was  my  aversion,  as  well  as  the  other 
members  of  the  M.B.C.  Tom  Hill  frankly  declared 
he  always  found  a  difficulty  in  restraining  himself 
from  punching  his  head  everj'  time  he  met  him. 

Kavenscourt  was  done  up  thoroughly,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  Tacks  were  ambitious  of 
setting  up  as  the  lords  of  the  manor  and  becoming 
a  county  family.  They  entertained  everybody  and 
anybody  who  cared  to  go ;  they  headed  the  local 
charity  lists,  and  Tack  ^«re  became  the  chairman  of 
the  Drainage  Committee,  whilst  his  daughters  volun- 


teered their  services  at  the  choral  class. 

Time  wore  on.  We  of  the  Mercury  had  not  become 
acquainted  with  Timothy,  nor  were  we  desirous  of 
the  honour;  indeed,  Tom  Hill  had  already  had 
words  with  him  in  a  lane,  owing  to  his  driving  his 
dogcart  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  to  the 
inconvenience  of  our  man,  who  straightway  leapt  off 
bis  machine  and  threatened  to  pull  him  out  of  his 
trap  and  duck  him  in  the  horse  pond  hard  by  if  he 
were  not  civil — a  threat  which  brought  forth  an 
ample  apology.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we 
were  annoyed  when  he  got  introduced  to  Mrs.  Dove 
at  a  bazaar,  at  the  Colosseum,  and  paid  his  attentions 
to  Dulcie  the  whole  of  one  afternoon  whilst  we  were 
toiling  away  in  the  city — he,  lazy  young  dog,  in  the 
meanwhile  buying  things  he  did  not  want  at  her  stall. 

I  find  I  am  making  this  story  much  too  long,  so  I 
nnist  hasten  over  the  next  two  or  three  months  ;  just 
saying  briefly  that  young  "  Tin  Tack  "seemed  high  in 
favour  with  Mrs.  Dove,  whom  the  gossips  said  was 
trying  to  get  up  a  match  between  him  and  her  step 
daughter.  We  indignantly  refused  to  believe  it,  and 
did  not  till  one  day  young  Mill  met  Dulcie  in  a  lane. 
She  looked  so  tearful  and  sad  that  he  stopped  and 
asked  her  what  was  the  matter.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  she  would  tell  him,  but  at  last  he  learnt  the 
whole  story,  how  her  stepmother  was  always  urging 
her  to  accept  Timothy,  and  how  Timothy  was  always 
urging  his  suit  on  his  own  account — awful  persuasive 
card  with  girls  is  young  Mill.  We  held  a  council  of  war 
that  night  in  the  club  room,  and  solemnly  undertook 
to  punish  Timothy  (whom  we  had  nicknamed  "  Tin 
Tack  ")  for  his  impudence  in  daring  to  aspire  to  our 
ward. 

"  Jack  Stirling  confided  her  to  us,  and  it  is  our 
duty,"  said  Captain  Mill  oracularly. 

"  How  are  we  to  do  it?"  said  Tom  Hill.  "  Shall 
I  punch  his  head  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  said  Claude  the  Weeper.  "  You  would  be 
doing  it  too  haid,  and  his  governor  would  be  suing 
you  for  damages  and  plaister." 

"  But  fighting  is  not  necessary,  and  I  am  under 
age,"  objected  Tom,  who  had  a  cousin  in  the  law 
from  whom  he  had  picked  up  certain  hazy  notions 
of  his  position  as  an  infant. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  for  some  of  us  to  do  some- 
thing," said  the  little  Spanner  darkly. 

"  Let  us  capture  him  and  cord  hinr  to  a  chair, 
whilst  Dickenson  practices  before  him  for  an  hour  on 
his  new  bugle,"  suggested  someone  else. 

"We  want  to  punish  him,  but  not  injure  him  for 
life,"  objected  another  wag  with  a  sly  glance  at  our 
secretarj'. 

"  I'll  call  him  out,  if  you  like,  and  order  pistols  for 
two  and  coffee  for  one  in  the  garden  of  the  Anchor, 
at  Ripley,  for  next  Saturday.  Old  Dibble  will  be 
my  second,  I  know,  and  all  the  clubs  can  look   on 
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and  see  fair  play,"  said  Claude  the  Weeper,  attempt- 
ing to  gnaw  what  there  was  to  gnaw  of  his  moustache. 

"  Let  us  write  a  note  to  his  governor,  saying  he  is 
courting  Mrs.  Dove,"  proposed  big  Spanner,  adding 
irreverently  :  "  a  man  may  not  marry  his  grand- 
mother, you  know." 

"  No,  no,  you  fellows,  I  have  a  little  plan  I  should 
like  to  submit  for  your  approval,"  said  a  melancholy 
youth  in  the  corner,  who  was  smoking  a  briar  as 
black  as  ebony. 

"  Let's  hear  it,  old  man."  "  Out  with  it,  Paul." 
"  Silence  for  Mr.  Paul  Bramwell;"  and  after  two  or 
three  solemn  meditative  puffs  the  youth  commenced. 

"  Now,  I  happen  to  be  the  only  man  who  knows 
Timothy  at  all,  and  it  was  only  an  accident  how  I 
came  to  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  But 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there ;  let  it  suffice  that  I 
know  him,  and  that  sometimes  he  honours  me  with 
his  confidence." 

"  How  touching  !"  said  someone  rapturously. 

"  He  has  informed  me  that  he  regards  Miss  Dove 
with  affection." 

'•  I  like  his  impudence,"  came  from  the  little  Span- 
ner. 

"  And  furthermore,  that  Mrs.  D.  favours  his  suit." 

"  The  old  cat !  "  growled  Welkin. 

"  A  fortnight  ago  he  proposed  to  the  j-oung  lady 
for  the  ninth  time." 

"  Did  he,  the  scoundrel  ?"  said  Tom  Hill  and  Claude 
the  Weeper,  both  feeling  for  their  hats. 

"  If  you  fellows  cannot  let  me  go  on  without  these 
unseemly  interruptions  I  shall  conclude,"  said  Paul. 

We  apologised  and  begged  him  to  proceed. 

"  A  week  ago  he  invested  in  a  brand  new  patent 
double  tricycle,  and  he  has  in\dted  Mrs.  Dove  to  go 
out  with  him  on  Monday  next  for  a  trial  trip,  if  it  is 
fine." 

"  Now  don't  you  think  that  Mrs.  Dove,  if  he — I 
mean  she — is  strong,  can  manage  to  give  Mr.  Tack  a 


fright  he  won't  forget  in  a  hurry,  if  he — I  mean  she 
— once  got  aboard  that  tricycle  ?" 

He  said  this  very  deliberately,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  sharper  ones  guessed  his  meaning  at  once. 

"  Besides  it  can  be  so  contrived  that  we  can  offend 
his  mother-in-law  elect  at  the  same  time." 

"  Bravo,  Paul !  What  a  stunning  idea,  if  it  can 
only  be  worked.  Who  had  better  act  the  part  of 
Mrs.  D.  ?  '  said  Pryse,  who  had  not  spoken  before. 

"  Young  Mill,''  suggested  Paul ;  "  and  yet,  I  am 
afraid  he  is  too  good  looking  for  Mrs.  Dove,  besides 
it  would  be  too  much  to  ask  him  to  sacrifice  that 
moustache." 

Young  Mill  blushed  and  looked  conscious. 

"I  wouldn't  mind,  but  Miss  B — somebody  else 
who  would." 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this. 

"  No,  let  Paul  act  the  part ;  he  is  just  her  height, 
and  almost  as  ugly,"  observed  another  dispassionate 
critic. 

Paul  Bramwell  was  the  most  curious  fellow  in  the 
Mercury  B.C.  He  had  a  way  of  saying  the  funniest 
things  witii  an  ?ir  that  was  almost  sad — it  was  so 
solemn.  He  wrote  poetry,  too,  and  some  fellows  de- 
clared he  scribbled  off  the  best  things  for  Moonshine. 
However  that  may  be  he  was  certainly  the  fellow  to 
carry  out  his  own  idea.  He  could  imitate  voices  to 
perfection,  and  was  as  daring  and  powerful  a  rider  as 
any  in  the  club  ;  besides  which,  I  believe  he  once  had 
a  sneaking  liking  for  Dnlcie  herself,  but  had  never 
betrayed  his  secret  after  he  found  she  loved  Jack 
Stirling. 

This  was  Friday. 

Bramwell  proposed  to  see  Tack,  that  he  might 
casually  learn  if  Mrs.  Dove  had  definitely  accepted 
the  invitation,  if  he  had  the  hour  of  it,  and  any  other 
particulars  that  might  be  useful. 

In  fact  we  left  it  all  to  Paul,  and  awaited  the  issue 
of  events. 


>«< 


CHAPTER  III. 


Kc)W  Timothy  Tack  had  ne\'er  ridden  a 
tricycle  before  in  his  life,  but  having  un- 
bounded confidence  in  his  own  powers  he 
jumped  on  with  a  careless  grace  opposite 
his  own  door  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  down 
the  avenue  towards  the  lodge  gates,  under  the  eyes 
of  his  admiring  sisters,  who  stood  surveying  his 
movements  from  the  library  windows. 

But,  unfortunately,  tricycles  are  cantankerous 
things  in  unpractised  hands — it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  could  get  it  to  move  at  all,  and  only  suc- 
ceeded after  barking  his  shins  against  the  treadles 
on  incautiously  putting  his  feet  to  the  ground  to  give 


it  a  preliminary  shove.  And  even  then  all  his 
difficulties  were  not  over,  {ov  instead  of  keeping  to 
the  middle  of  the  not-by-any-means  broad  avenue,  it 
ran  obstinately  into  the  ditch  by  the  wayside,  pitch- 
ing its  rider  out  against  a  tree  trunk,  which  bruised 
him. 

Having  given  vent  to  his  feeling  in  language  more 
forcible  than  polite,  he  climbed  out,  righted  his 
machine,  and  once  more  essayed  to  proceed  on  his 
way. 

"  I  must  take  care  to  steer  better,"  he  said  to 
himself. 

Tlii-  time,  liowever,    undue   cai^e  drove  him  to  the 
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other  side  of  the  road,  and  landed  him  in  the 
nettles. 

More  language,  more  forcible  but  less  poUte,  fol- 
lowed. 

"  I  never  knew  a  double  tucycle  was  so  difficult 
to  manage— when  I  rode  it  in  the  shop  it  went  all 
right  !  I  think  I  had  better  walk  it  down  to  the 
corner,  and  when  we  are  both  on  it  will  run  better, 
perhaps.  I  hope  to  goodness  it  won't  pitch  over 
with  Mrs.  Dove  inside,  it  would  ruin  my  chances  with 


I 


Dulcie,"  muttered  the  swain,  as  he  guided  the 
machine  through  the  lodge  gates,  the  children  at  the 
lodge  grinning  as  if  their  mouths  would  meet  at  the 
back  of  their  heads — so  great  was  their  mirth  at 
seeing  "  the  young  Squoire  atroyin'  to  roide  a  ver- 
lossopeed  !" 

Mrs.  Dove  had  sent  him  a  polite  note,  saying  she 
could  meet  him  at  the  corner  of  Coombe  Lane,  at  a 
quarter  to  six,  instead  of  six,  as  previously  arranged, 
if  he  did  not  object,  etc.,  etc. 

Rounding  the  corner,  he  found  Mrs.  Dove  waiting 
for  him.  The  rendezvous  had  been  changed,  Mrs. 
Dove  explained,  because  she  did  not  like  going  down 
the  High  Street  upon  a  machine  which  many  ladies 
in  our  old-fashioned  village  called  "  mannish,"  and 
the  riding  of  them  "indelicate." 

"  All  right,  Mrs.  Dove  ;  so  sorry  to  have  kept  you 
waiting." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  Mr.  Tack,  if  you  excuse  me 
raising  my  veil.  I  have  been  suffering  lately  from 
sore  eyes,  and  am  afraid  the  dust  might  increase  the 
inflammation." 

Timothy  bowed,  and  secretly  rejoiced  that  the 
thick  veil  hid  some  of  his  companion's  ugliness  ! 

"  However,  let  us  now  start,"  and  with  that  the 
lady  seated  herself  on  the  governing  side  as  if  quite 
unconsciously. 

Timothy  eyed  her  nervously. 

"  Don't  you  think  I  had  better  take  that  side  ?"  he 
suggested. 


"  No,  thanks  !  I  think  I  can  manage  it,  if  you  will 
mind  the  alarum." 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  June — mild  and  balmy 
— though  perhaps  a  weatherwise  observer  might 
have  disliked  the  look  of  some  small  dark  clouds 
which  were  lying  low  on  the  Eastern  horizon.  How- 
ever, if  nothing  came  of  them,  the  tiicyclists  would 
be  able  to  go  for  a  pleasant  ride  of  some  miles,  as  it 
was  not  dark  till  nearly  half-past  nine. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  seen  in  the  town,  so  let  us 
ride  through  the  lanes  towards  Windle,"  suggested 
the  lady,  as  she  turned  the  machine — a  trifle  awk- 
wardly, perhaps,  but  very  well  for  a  lady. 

"  Is  not  this  invigorating  ?"  she  said,  as  the  tri- 
cycle ran  easily  down  the  gentle  incline  and  up  the 
tiny  rise  to  the  bridge  over  Stanford  Brook. 

Yes,  Timothy  thought  it  very  invigorating  too, 
thanking  his  stars  all  the  time  that  the  lady  had 
taken  the  trouble  off  his  hands,  and  managed  the 
machine  so  well — considering.  I  said  "  considering  " 
advisedlv,  for  now  and  then  a  few  little  distractions — it 
would  be  absurd  to  say  dangers — occurred.  Once, 
for  instance,  they  ran  so  near  the  side  of  the  lane  as 
to  be  within  half  an  inch  of  being  precipitated  into 
the  yawning  ditch,  which  would  certainly  have 
broken  both  their  necks,  and  which  made  Timothy 
instinctively  clutch  at  his  companion,  who  turned 
the  brake  the  right  way  just  in  time,  however. 
When  they  got  on  to  the  level  road  which  dissects 
Heatherleigh  Common  they  could  not  go  wrong,  and 
Timothy  felt  easy  in  his  mind  again. 

"  By-the-bye,  Mrs.  Dove,"  he  said,  "  I  did  as  you 
so  kindly  suggested  the  other  day,  and  met  Dulcie 
in  the  laue  returning  from  the  Vicarage.  She  tried 
to  avoid  me,  but  I  told  her  you  had  sent  me  to  escort 
her  home." 

"  She  told  me  she  did  not  i-equire  any  escort ; 
hut  as  I  walked  by  her  side  she  could  not  help  it — 
oh  !"  (The  last  exclamation  was  unintentional, 
being  caused  by  the  off-wheel  going  over  a  big  stone, 
which  caused  Timothy  to  bite  his  tongue  whilst 
talking.) 

"The  moment  I  opened  my  heart  to  her  and 
told  her  again  how  much  I  loved  her,  she  said,  '  Mr. 
Tack,  it  is  ungentlemanly  of  you  to  meet  me  in  this 
way,  and  renew  a  subject  which  I  have  told  yen 
before  is  utterly  distasteful  to  me.'  I  said,  '  at  least 
give  me  leave  to  Lope,  Miss  Dove  ?' 

"'I  cannot,'  she  interrupted ;  'Goodnight!'  and 
here  she  quickened  her  pace. 

"  But  I,  as  you  directed,  caught  her  up  and  said, 
'  At  least  let  me  steal  a  kiss  before  we  part?'  and 
before  she  was  aware  of  it  my  face  was  beside  hers,- 
but  somehow  I  only  kissed  her  bonnet  and  she 
escaped." 

A  mysterious  gurgle  came  from  under  the  veil. 
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"  What  did  you  say,  Mrs.  Dove  ?  Did  you  agree 
with  my  tactics  ?" 

"  Not  quite  ;  I  did  not  mean  in  that  lane,  it  was 
so  rash  of  you  ;  some  of  those  wild  young  men  from 
the  '  Wellesley  Arms '  might  have  been  near,  and 
they  would  have  thrashed  you  severely,  I  am 
afraid,  if  they  had  seen  you.  Pray  do  not  imperil 
yourself  again,  Mr.  Tack  !" 

"I  won't,  indeed  I  won't;  I  had  no  idea  t  eywere 
so  ferocious.     Are  they  fond  of  Miss  Dove  ?  ' 

"  Very  ;    I've   heard    one   named    Hill — a 
great    burly  young   man — once   threaten  to 
break  everj'   bone   in  the  body  of  a  fellow  who  once 
looked  at  her  too  long,  he  thought !" 

"  How  dreadful !  What  a  mercy  it  was  I  was  not 
seen  !" 

Mr.  Tack  seemed  much  perturbed  at  the  though 
ot  his  danger.  He  evidently  regarded  the  "  Mer- 
curies'" with  awe. 

Tliey  were  now  gradually  ascending  the  long 
slopes  which  lead  up  in  such  gentle  gradations  to  the 
top  of  Bel  ton  View  Hill. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness 
in  taking  me  out  for  such  a  delightful  ride,"  said 
Mrs.  Dove,  as  they  neared  the  top. 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  gasped  the  gallant  Timothy, 
who,  truth  to  tell,  was  somewhat  blown,  being  un- 
used to  the  exercise  ;  whilst,  strange  to  say,  Mrs. 
Dove  appeared  to  be  as  fresh  as  a  daisy.  "  I  shall 
be  amplj'  repaid  if  you  use  your  influence  with  Miss 
Dove,"'  he  continued. 

"  Be  assured  of  it,"  returned  the  lady,  as  the 
machine  rounded  the  brow  and  reached  the  level 
plateau  on  the  summit. 


MKS.  DOVE  LESTEROUSLT  KEPT  HIS   ATTENTION  TO  THE  LEFT 

■  The  view  from  the  crest  of  Belton  View  Hill  is 
truly  magnificent ;  five  fair  counties  can  be  surveyed 
on  a  clear  day,  lying  like  a  panorama  at  your  feet. 
To  the  left  is  the  river,  winding  in  and  out  amid  the 


woods  of  Belton,  till  it  passes  out  of  sight  through 
the  classic  city  of  Oxford  thirty  miles  away,  whose 
spires  and  pinnacles  were  tipped  with  the  golden 
glory  of  the  setting  sun.  So 
charming  is  the  scenery  be- 
low, that  the  deluded  bicychbt 
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or  tricyclist  who  does  not 
know  the  road  is  always  de- 
sirous of  exploring  the  gentle 
declme  which  lies  so  tempt- 
ingly to  his  right,  shaded  by 
the  beeches  and  the  elms. 

"  What  a  lovely  spot  we 
have  reached,"  said  Mr.  Tack 
enthusiastically.  "  It  cannot 
be  late  ;  let  us  explore  that 
road  to  the  left."  Notdbcne. — 
Mrs.  Dove  had  dexterously 
kept  his  attention  on  the 
scenery  to  the  left,  so  that  he 
did  not  observe  a  white  signboard  which  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  road  and  bore  the  legend—"  Danger- 
ous  to  bicyclists,"  in  large  black  letters  ;  nor  the 
lowering  clouds  which  had  now  spread  all  over  the 
Eastern  sky. 

Mrs.  Dove  at  first  appeared  unwilling,  but  was 
finally  persuaded  into  starting  again  on  condition 
Timothy  promised  to  be  careful.  And  then  they 
commenced  a  descent  which  no  bicyclist  had  ever 
attempted  knowing  the  road,  and  the  few  who  had 
unwillingly  done  so  had  been  almost  "chawed  up"— 
to  use  their  own  graphic  phraseology— so  dangerous 
was  it. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  steepness  as  the  extra- 
ordinary winds  it  took.  The  hill  being  so  steep,  the 
road  had  been  cut  zigzag,  and  it  wanted  an  iron 
nerve,  a  firm  wrist,  and  dexterous  guiding  powers  to 
take  a  tricycle  down  it  at  all.  And  Timothy,  I  fear, 
possessed  none  of  these  attributes.  However,  Mrs. 
Dove  grasped  the  handles,  and,  perhaps,  slu  did  ! 

Gradually  the  pace  increased.  Poor  Timothy 
ried  to  keep  his  feet  on  the  treadles,  but  could  not. 
His  manhood  (?)  would  not  allow  him  to  remonstrate, 
but  he  began  to  feel  frightened  as  the  machine 
whirled  round  the  first  corner. 

Anyone  who  has  been  on  a  tricycle  for  the  first 
time  w  ith  a  fellow  who  likes  turning  the  corners  "  in 
style,"  will  call  to  mind  the  feeling,  as  if  he  were 
being    hurled    from    his    centre  of    gra\ity,   as   the 
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change    of   equilibrium    takes    place,    and    expects 
every  second  to  find  himself  shot  into  the  hedge. 

This  feeling  Timothy  experienced  for  the  first 
time,  and  he  could  not  help  giving  vent  to  an  "  Oh  !" 
of  surprise. 

"  C — c — cannot — you — you — -gug — go — -a  tri  trifle 
slower  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  low  tone. 

"  I  fear  not,  Mr.  Tack,  the  machine  seems  to  be 
running  away.  I  do  wish  I  could  stop  it,"  said  the 
lady  iu  a  frightened  tone. 

The  descent  was  now  getting  steeper  every  yard. 
The  watercourses,  formed  by  the  April  rains,  were 
still  open,  and  shook  the  travellers  more  than 
they  cared  for,  as  the  wheels  bumped  over  the 
channels.  The  next  corner  came  ;  round  they  went, 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Tack,  save  me  !  "  cried  the  apparently 
terrified  Mrs.  Dove,  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  killed. 
Why  ever  did  you  persuade  me  to  come  down  this 
dreadful  hill  ?  " 

Timothy's  teeth  chattered.  They  were  going  at  a 
really  dangerous  pace  now  ;  and  if  any  vehicle  had 
been  coming  up,  they  would  have  been  killed  to  a 
certainty.  Luckily  for  them,  that  forgiving  Tom 
Hill  stood  under  the  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  descent 
ready  to  keep  the  road  clear,  as  if  he  expected 
them  !  But  Timothy  did  not  know  this.  The  spokes 
of  the  wheels  could  not  be  seen. 

"  Oh,  save  me  !  oh,  save  me  !  "  screamed  Tack  at 
last,  forgetful  of  the  effect  his  cries  might  have  on 
the  nerves  of  his  more  delicate  companion. 

"  Won't  anybody  stop  the  machine  !  "  cried  the 
lady  shrilly  in  return.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Tack,  I'll  never, 
never  forgive  you  for  this  !  " 

On  dashed  the  tricycle,  over  the  roots  of  the 
rugged  elms,  which  grew  out  into  the  road ;  it 
bumped  past  the  hedges  at  a  pace  which  made  them 
look  like  a  solid  wall  of  green,  and  on,  on,  never 
pausing  in  its  wild  career. 

Tunothy  wondered  whether  he  ever  would,  or 
ever  could,  reach  the  bottom  in  safety.  He  thought 
of  his  home,  of  his  mother,  of  his  sister,  and  won- 
dered if  he  would  ever  see  them  more. 

"  Don't  leave  go  of  the  brake!''  he  cried  frantically, 
as  they  approached  another  corner,  which  was  the 
last  and  worst  of  all. 

The  cool  night  air  was  roaring  past  his  ears,  other- 
wise, perhaps  Timothy  might  have  again  heard  that 
mysterious  gurgle,  which  was  almost  a  laugh,  in  the 
throat  of  his  companion. 

The  machine  must  have  been  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  as  they  spun  round,  and  it  required  all  Mrs. 
Dove's  skill  to  keep  it  from  dashing  into  the  hedge- 
bank  ;  as  it  was,  the  centre  of  the  off-wheel  grazed 
the  clay  and  shook  them  considerably,  but  they 
were  now  comparatively  safe,  for  nothing  but  a 
straight  decline  was  before  them. 


At  last  they  reached  the  end,  but  ran  a  good  half- 
mile  before  they  reduced  the  speed  of  the  machine 
to  anything  like  its  ordinarj'  pace. 

"  Mr.  Tack,  I  do  not  think  you  have  behaved  like 
a  gentleman,  sir,  to  take  a  lady  down  a  hill  like 
that,  and  try  to  break  her  neck." 

Timothy  protested  and  implored  her  pardon.  He 
explained  that  he  had  never  seen  the  hill  before  in 
his  life  ;  but  the  matron  was  offended,  and  showed  it 
by  only  stiffly  bowing  in  answer  to  his  explanations 
and  apologies. 

It  was  now  almost  dark,  and  they  were  in  a 
country  of  which  they  were  quite  ignorant. 

Mrs  Dove  heaped  reproaches  and  recriminations 
on  her  companion's  head. 

They  were  now  in  the  labyrinth  of  lanes  which 
dissect  Belton  Woods,  and  unconsciously  (?)  neariug 
the  chalk  pit. 

The  moon  did  not:  show  itself;  the  clouds  now 
covered  the  heavens  like  a  pall,  and  a  few  huge  rain 
drops  fell. 

They  now  commsnced  the  gentle  descent  which 
leads  round  by  the  old  pit,  and  had  nearly  got  to  the 
bottom,  when  the  machine  in  some  unaccountable 
way  upset,  and  both  were  precipitated  into  the  gorse 
bushes  by  the  road  side. 

Timothy  felt  dizzy  and  rather  "  mixed"   when  he 
picked  himself  up  and   looked   round   for  his   com- 
panion ;  but  sh:  li'as  nowhere  to  be  seen  !  ! 
Had  she  been  hurled  down  the  chalk  pit  ? 
Timothy  shuddered  at  the  idea.     He  peered  over 
the  edge,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  going  over  too. 

There  were  a  few  dark  masses  showing  against  the 
white  sides;  perhaps  one  was  his  unfortunate  com- 
panion. 

Growing  desperate,  he  cautiously  felt  his  way 
down  the  side  and  grasped  a  few,  but  they  were 
only  clumps  of  heather. 

She  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  It  now  began  to 
rain  heavily,  and  Tack  thought  the  best  thing  to 
do  was  to  get  help. 

Recklessly  leaving  the  cause  of  all  his  troubles  by 
the  road-side,  he  set  out  as  fast  as  his  stiffened  limbs 
would  allow  him  along  the  lonely  road.  It  was 
quite  a  mile  and  a  half  before  he  reached  a  human 
habitation  ;  he  was  then  wet  through,  and  the  chalk 
he  had  gathered  in  his  scramble  had  run  in  streaks. 
Luckily,  it  was  a  public-house ;  after  explaining 
what  had  happened,  he  once  more  returned  with 
five  yokels,  to  whom  he  promised  half-a-crown  each 
if  they  recovered  the  lady  alive. 

On  reaching  the  spot  he  found   the  machine  had 
disappeared,  and  though   they    searched   high   and 
low  they  could  not  find  the   least    trace   of   the    un- 
fortunate lady. 
"  She     must'a   cum   tew,  an   rode    awi    on   yure 
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varlossopeed,  master,"  said  one,  a  suggestion  which 
was  received  with  loud  guffaws  by  the  rest. 

"  If  yer  run  p'raps  yer  may  lietch  'er  up," 
suggested  another  rustic  wit. 

Poor  Timothy  felt  sick  at  heart.  He  found  he  was 
exactly  i6  miles  from  Purdsbush  as  the  crow  flies, 
and  that  if  he  walked  to  the  nearest  station  (which 
was  five  miles  in  the  wrong  direction)  he  would  in 
all  probability  lose  the  last  train  up. 

So  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  walk,  which  he  did, 
trudging  every  step  of  the  way  through  the  pouring 
rain,  uncertain  whether  on  his  arrival  he  would  be 
accused  of  the  murder  or  manslaughter  of  Mrs. 
Dove. 

When  he  at  last  reached  the  end  of  his  long  pil- 
grimage as  the  dawn  was  breaking,  what  should  he 
find  fastened  to  his  ow  i  lodge  gates,  but  his  tricycle  ! 

That  night  the  Mercury  B.C.  held  high  revel  in 
their  club-room.  Paul  Bramwell  graphically  des- 
cribed his  journey  in  the  guise  of  Mrs.  Dove,  and  I 
thought  the  fellows  would  never  cease  laughing  when 
he  came  to  the  part  where  poor  "  Tin  Tack  "  searched 
for  his  body  in  the  old  pit. 

We  acknowledged  that  Jack  Stirling's  rival  had 


been  punished,  but  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
it  was  no  more  than  he  deserved  for  persecuting 
Dulcie  as  he  had  done. 

It  was  aweekbeforeTimothy  dared  to  face  thecom- 
panion  of  his  misadventures,  and  then  she  looked 
so  cold  and  stern  that  he  dare  not  speak,  and  knew 
that  he  had  fallen  out  of  her  good  graces  for  ever  ; 
and  he  mournfully  admitted  that  it  was  no  wonder. 

It  is  needless  to  add  Dulcie  was  never  troubled 
with  his  attentions  again,  but  she  little  guessed  the 
cause,  or  the  hand  the  men  of  the  Mercury  B.C.  had 
in  it. 

Jack  Stirling  came  home  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
and  having  secured  his  appointment,  which  was 
tolerably  snug  in  the  way  of  screw,  he  boldly  asked 
Mrs.  Dove's  permission  to  marry  Dulcie,  which  was 
given  very  graciously  by  that  lady,  who  added — 

"  The  man  I  intended  for  Dulcie  proved  himself 
no  gentleman,  for  he  kept  me  waiting  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  after  promising  to  take  me  out  for  a  ride  on 
his  tricycle." 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well  she  did  not  go.  Qiiis  cognoscit  ? 
William  J.  Bull,  Minerva  B.C. 
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I  I  OLIDAYS:  What  a  charm  there  is  iu  that 
Ut*  word,  and  what  recollections  that  it  cou- 
^  A  jures  up  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  have 
been  hard  wrought  in  mind  or  body.  They 
alone  can  appreciate  its  true  meaning;  for  the  idler, 
whose  existence  is  ouj  perpetual  holiday,  being  sur- 
feited with  them,  is  rendered  miserable  in  his 
wretched  endeavours  to  kill  time.  Ask  the  diligent 
mechanic  for  his  definition  of  a  hoUday,  and  he  will 
reply  that  it  is  a  cessation  from  his  toil,  with,  per- 
haps, a  stroll  into  the  country  as  an  agreeable  con- 
trast to  the  smoky  city.  Ask  the  hard-wrought  farm 
labourer  what  the  term  holiday  conveys  to  his  mind, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  it  msans  a  temporary  relief 
from  his  daily  drudgery,  affording  hiin,  perhaps,  an 
opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  neighbouring 
town,  whose  many  marvels  he  so  seldom  beholds. 
Ask  the  same  question  of  the  pojr  student,  con- 
suming the  metaphorical  midnight  oil  iu  his  cold, 
cheerless  room  in  the  univcrsit}-  town,  and  his 
answer  will  be  that  it  is  a  rest  to  his  over-taxed 
brain,  and  a  happy  reunion  with  his  friends  in  the 
little  village  whence  he  set  out  to  CDmmence  the 
battle  of  life.  To  all  who  have  to  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  or  the  produce  of  the 
brain,  holidays  are  an  absolute  necessity  ;  for  neither 


body  nor  brain  can  long  endure  a  continued  strain, 
occasional  relaxation  being  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  both  in  proper  working  order. 

Finding  myself  in  possession  of  a  week's  holiday 
in  the  beginning  of  last  May,  I  resolved  to  devote  a 
few  days  to  a  short  tour  which  I  had  for  some 
months  previously  contemplated.  The  first  few 
days  were,  as  holidays  frequently  turn  out,  dis- 
agreeably wet;  but,  as  the  prospects  of  my  tour 
became  fainter  and  fainter  with  the  departure  of 
each  day,  I  resolved  on  the  evening  of  the  third  to 
start  next  morning,  weather  permitting  or  not. 
Leaving  the  "  Modern  Athens"  about  6  a.m.,  I  rode  to 
Granton,  over  roads  whose  muddy  surfaces  were  of 
the  consistency  of  flour  paste,  arriving  at  the  quay 
in  time  to  catch  the  ferry-boat  for  Burntisland. 
As  we  crossed  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Forth,  the 
sun  burst  forth  with  resplendent  briUiauce,  and  ere 
long  chased  away  the  sullen  clouds  that  at  first  had 
obscured  the  sky.  "Ah,"  thought  I,  "fortune 
favours  the  brave,  and  even  the  weather  can  be 
awed  by  showing  a  bold  front  to  it."  Alas  !  deluded 
mortal  that  I  was,  it  did  not  then  occur  to  me  that 
this  auspicious  yet  suspicious  weather  was  only, 
like  the  sirens  of  old,  smiling  till  it  got  me  thoroughly 
at  its  mercy  ere  throwing  o.f  the  mask  and  wreaking 
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its  malice.  However,  at  present  all  augured  well, 
and  the  steamer  arrived  at  Burntisland,  where  her 
motley  mob  of  passengers  was  disembarked.  Pass- 
ing through  Burntisland,  I  discovered  that  a  walk 
of  nearly  two  miles  was  before  me,  as  the 
road,  being  very  steep  and  muddy,  was  un- 
rideable,  so  that  I  did  not  get  mounted  till  fully  half 
an  hour  after  leaving  the  harbour.  The  road  after 
this  descended  as  rapidly  as  it  had  hitherto  ascended, 
and  on  attempting  to  check  with  the  brake  the 
I'apidly  increasing  speed  of  my  wheel,  I  was 
treated  to  such  a  mud  bath  that  I  was  glad  to  let 
the  machine  resume  its  former  pace.  No  sooner 
was  the  foot  of  this  hill  reached  than  another, 
the  twin  brother  of  No.  i,  confronted  me.  This 
was  decidedly  unpleasant  work,  but  at  last  I  reached 
the  top  of  this  hill  also  (though  the  mud  in  some 
places  was  nearly  ankle  deep),  and  found  myself 
presently  riding  along  a  tolerably  level  turnpike, 
with  a  peat  moss  on  the  left,  and  agricultural  land 
on  the  right.  The  road  now  began  to  improve  very 
considerably,  and  ths  village  of  Cowdenbeath,  one 
of  the  chief  coal-mining  centres  of  Fifeshire,  soon 
came  into  view.  After  passing  this  village  I  pro- 
ceeded to  make  my  wheel  revolve  more  rapidly,  and 
was  racing  merrily  along,  w'hen  bump,  bump,  and 
my  heart  leaped  to  my  mouth  as  I  expected  to  have 
to  pick  myself  up  immediately  from  the  middle  of 
the  I'oad.  Seeing,  however,  that  my  fears  were 
groundless,  I  looked  cautiously  over  my  shoulder 
and  discovered  that  the  alarming  shocks  had  been 
caused  by  aline  of  rails  that  crossed  the  road,  over 
which  my  wheels  had  bounded  with  a  couple  of 
jerks.  Profiting  by  this  experience,  I  have  always 
since  then  scanned  the  road  very  narrowly  when 
passing  through  colliery  districts. 

As  the  classic  shores  of  Lochleven  appeared  in 
the  distance,  I  began  to  notice,  to  my  no  little  dis- 
may, that  my  "  fine  weather  "  was  about  to  play  me 
false,  for  some  ominous  clouds  were  gathering  in  the 
south-west,  and  gradually  obscuring  the  sun.  I  had 
just  reached  the  top  of  the  gentle  incline  that  de- 
scends into  Kinross,  when  a  few  hail  drops  warned 
me  of  the  necessity  of  making  for  shelter,  so  putting 
on  a  spurt,  I  flew  down  that  hill  like  Tam  o'  Shanter 
with  the  witches  after  him,  as  the  hail  began  to  fall 
in  torrents.  On  reaching  the  foot  I  rapidly  dis- 
mounted, pushed  my  machine  into  tlie  cart-shed  of 
the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  Hotel,  hurried  inside  the 
latter  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  snugly  ensconced 
myself  at  the  cheery  fire  as  the  clock  struck  nine. 
For  a  whole  hour  I  was  storm-stayed  there,  during 
which  time  the  hail,  sleet  and  rain  fell  in  torrents  ; 
but  about  ten  o'clock  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm, 
and  as  the  sun  again  appeared  through  the  vanish- 
ing clouds,  I  resolved  to  proceed  on  my  way. 


Passing  northwards  through  Kinross,  along  a  road 
so  sloppy  with  the  recent  deluge  that  the  recollection 
of  it  even  now  causes  me  to  shudder,  I  liad  left  the 
little  village  of  Milnathort  about  a  mile  in  my  rear 
when,  with  little  w-arning,  rain  again  began  to 
descend  furiously,  and  this  time  it  caught  me  at  a 
disadvantage.  I  was  unprovided  with  a  waterproof, 
and  nothing  bearing  the  slightest  resemblance  to  a 
house  was  within  sight ;  but  "  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,"  and  I  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, for,  dismounting,  I  pushed  my  machine  under 
the  lee-side  of  the  hedge  which  bounded  the  road, 
and  got  under  the  friendly  shelter.  As  this  hedge 
was  composed  of  hawthorn,  very  dense  and  com- 
pact, and  as  there  was  a  stiii  gale  along  with  the 
i^ain,  I  escaped  the  drenching  which  otherwise  I 
would  inevitably  have  sustained. 

Tliii  shower  haviug  blown  past,  I  resumed  my 
ride,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  rain,  tlic  road  for 
the  next  ten  or  twelve  miles  beggared  all  description. 
If  the  treadmill  is  half  as  hard  work  as  I  underwent 
tli:it  day  in  propelling  my  stubborn  steed  through 
the  two  inches  of  mud  on  the  surface  of  these  roads, 
I  have  only  to  express  my  sympathy  with  the 
wretched  convicts.  For  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
village  of  Danihead  the  road  was  especially  soft, 
owing  to  the  trees  which  liemmed  it  in  on  either 
side,  and  after  passing  this  village  I  reached  the 
head  of  Glen  Farg,.  where  the  road  began  to  get 
bstter,  or  rather  less  bad.  Down  the  glen,  the  Farg, 
swollen  by  the  rains,  was  roaring  with  impetuous 
flood,  and  I  had  only  got  a  little  way  down  when  I 
was  overtaken  by  another  heavy  shower.  This  I 
escaped  by  taking  refuge  under  an  overhanging  rock 
in  the  side  of  the  glen,  haviug  previously  bundled  my 
machine  unceremoniously  into  the  heart  ot  a  haw- 
thorn bush.  By  this  time,  it  vvill  be  readily  ima- 
gined, I  had  become  thoroughly  disgusted,  pro  tcin., 
with  bicycling  and  tliis  game  of  hide-and-seek  with 
the  showers,  so  that  I  began  to  think  seriously  of 
pitching  my  machine  into  the  Farg  and  finishing  my 
jjurnej'  on  foot;  but,  recalling  to  mind  the  fable  of 
Bruce  and  the  spider,  I  resolved  to  check  mj'  im- 
patience and  make  one  more  attempt.  I  was  re- 
warded by  reaching  Perth  without  encountering  any 
more  rain,  though  the  road  all  the  way  was  execra- 
ble. I  had  still  a  mile  and  a  half  to  ride  before 
reaching  Scone,  where  I  purposed  passing  the  night, 
and  by  the  time  I  arri\ed  there  I  was  thoroughly 
exhausted,  and  had  scarcely  sufficient  strength  left 
to  clean  my  machine,  which  had  to  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  washed,  so  completeh'  was  it  permeated 
by  the  mud. 

Next  morning  I  was  delighted  beyond  measure  to 
behold  what  seemed  to  mc  unmistakable  signs  of 
good  weather — viz.,  a  bright  sun  and  a  clear  sky 
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n  spite,  therefore,  of  my  severe  lesson  ot  yesterday, 
1  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  starting  for  Dundee. 
The  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  soon  made  a  sensible 
improvement  on  the  roads,  and  by  mid-day  I  con- 
sidered them  sufficiently  dry  to  admit  of  my  start- 
ing ;  accordingly,  leaving  Scone,  I  returned  by  the 
road  I  had  traversed  the  previous  night  until  I 
reached  Bridgend,  from  which,  instead  of  crossing 
the  Tay  into  Perth,  I  proceeded  down  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  on  my  way  to  Dundee. 

Gliding  along  past  the  base  of  KinnouU  Hill,  one 
of  the  many  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
"  Fair  City,"  I  soon  found  myself  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  famous  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  for  its 
numerous  orchards,  which  bask  in  the  heat  of  the 
southern  sun.  As  the  road  here,  however,  was  un- 
pleasantly soft,  notwithstanding  the  sun's  heat,  my 
attention  was  absorbed  in  the  management  of  my 
machine,  so  that  I  was  unable  adequately  to  appre- 
ciate the  charming  natural  picture  around  me,  to 
which  the  stately  chain  which  bounds  the  Carse  on 
the  north,  and  the  ever-broadening  Tay  on  the 
south,  formed  a  massive,  yet  exquisite,  setting.  I 
had  ploughed  my  way  through  the  road,  for  I  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  011  it,  nineteen  miles 
or  so  down  the  Carse — i.e.,  within  three  or  four  miles 
of  Dundee — when  an  appalling  blackness  over- 
spread that  town,  and  presently  I  discovered,  to  my 
inexpressible  horror,  that  a  thunderstorm  was  raging 
there.  Here  was  a  pretty  predicament  in  which  I 
was  now  placed  ;  the  thought  of  retreat,  when  so  far 
on  my  way,  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be  entertained, 
while  to  advance  was  only  to  accelerate  my  fate. 
From  this  serious  dilemma,  however,  I  was  for- 
tunately relieved  by  the  cessation  of  the  storm, 
which  was  merely  local,  and  further  east  than  I  had 
imagined. 

Presently  there  came  into  view  the  iil-fated  Tay 
Bridge,  with  that  ghastly  gap  in  mid-stream,  sug- 
gestive of  the  sudden  and  terrible  doom  to  which 
that  fierce  December  hurricane  consigned  so  many 
human  beings  at  one  fell  blow.  While  musing  on 
that  sad  event,  I  became  aware  of  my  proximity  to 
Dundee,  which  I  reached  in  due  time,  but  where  I 
did  not,  however,  remain  long;  as  it  was  impossible, 
in  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  more  than  a  very  few  of  its  many  objects  of  in- 
terest. On  this  account,  I  chose  rather  to  ride  on 
to  the  little  watering-place  of  Broughty  Ferry,  as 
I  had  a  friend  there,  to  whom  I  had  promised  to 
pay  a  visit.  Dundee  being  separated  from  Brough- 
ty Ferry  by  only  two  or  three  miles,  I  reached  my 
destination  in  the  course  of  another  half-hour,  only 
to  discover  to  my  chagrin  that  my  friend  was  from 
home.  This  was  disaster  number  one ;  would  that 
it  had  been  the  worst — but  I  am  anticipating.     As 


the  promenade  at  Broughty  Ferry  was  almost  de- 
serted, and  its  beautitully  smooth  concrete  surface 
was  irresistibly  tempting,  I  mounted  and  rode  along 
as  far  as  the  promenade  lay  in  the  direction  I  was 
going,  but  when  I  prepared  to  leave  it  I  unfor- 
tunately omitted  to  notice  that  alongside  the  con- 
crete was  soft  sand,  in  which  my  wheel  stuck  fast 
whenever  it  entered.  As  a  natural  consequence,  its 
rider  was  sent  gracefully  over  the  handles  and  de- 
posited in  the  sand,  out  of  which  he  emerged  like 
an  unlucky  mouse  that  has  fallen  into  a  barrel  oi 
brown  sugar.  Nothing  about  me  being  hurt  except 
my  feelings,  I  shook  off  the  sand  which  adhered  to 
my  garments  and  had  penetrated  even  to  my 
pockets.  I  then  pursued  my  way  rather  crest- 
fallen, yet  thankful  that  I  had  escaped  with  whole 
bones,  and  that  there  had  been  no  witnesses  of  my 
ignominious  downfall. 

Having  mounted  again  on  the  i^oad,  which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  still  as  soft  as  the  recent 
heavy  rains  could  make  it,  I  had  not  gone  far  ere  I 
reached  a  bridge  that  crossed  the  road,  so  low  that, 
had  I  attempted  to  get  through  on  my  steed,  I  would 
have  been  decapitated,  as  the  lowest  part  of  the 
bridge  was  on  a  level  with  my  shoulders.  Being 
obliged,  therefore,  to  dismount,  I  walked  through, 
and,  owing  to  the  softness  of  the  road,  I  was  afraid 
that,  on  attempting  to  mount,  the  machine  would 
come  down  before  I  got  into  the  saddle.  Giving  it, 
therefore,  more  than  usual  impetus,  I  leaped  on  the 
step,  and  made  an  active  spring  to  regain  my  seat, 
\v'hen,  horribik  didii,  I  found  myself,  for  the  second 
time  within  the  last  ten  minutes,  slipping  over  the 
handles  head  first  to  the  ground.  No  words  of  mine 
could  ever  do  justice  to  the  description  of  the  ap- 
pearance I  presented  when  I  succeeded  in  pickiug 
myself  up  from  the  clammy  embrace  of  that  muddy 
road.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  when  at  the  end  of  ten 
minutes'  vigorous  scraping  I  had  got  rid  of  as  much 
of  the  mud  as  could  be  removed  with  the  assistance 
of  my  penknife,  I  still  presented  a  spectacle  so  ludi- 
crous that  the  sight  of  me  was  sufficient  to  tickle  the 
risible  faculties  of  all  and  sundry,  judgiug  from  the 
averted  smiles  of  the  "  fair"  element  of  Broughty 
Ferry,  and  the  broad  grins  and  sarcastic  remarks  of 
small  street-boys,  who  prudently  kept  out  of  reach, 
and  delivered  their  humorous  criticisms  from  a 
distance.  How  I  managed  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
that  town  after  this  wretched  catastrophe  I  cannot 
to  this  day  fully  comprehend,  but  before  reaching 
Dundee  I  succeeded  in  making  myself  more  pre- 
sentable by  the  aid  of  a  stiff"  brush,  the  loan  of 
which  I  procured  at  a  place  of  refreshment  on  the 
way.  On  reaching  Dundee,  I  was  delayed  some 
little  time  at  the  machinist's,  for  the  handle-bar  of 
my  ill-used  "  Premier"  having  been  bent  in  the  latest 
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disastrous  "  spill,"  required  to  be  straightened. 

For  the  first  few  miles  beyond  Dundee,  I  was 
favoured  with  a  good  dry  road,  but  presently  it 
Iiegan  to  get  worse,  till  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  milestone 
it  was  of  the  most  wretched  description  imaginable, 
as  rain  had  been  falling  steadily  m  the  Carse  from 
the  time  I  passed  in  the  afternoon,  though  Dundee 
had  escaped.  I  shall  not  harrow  your  feelings  by 
attemptmg  to  relate  the  particulars  of  my  miserable 
journey  homeward ;  how  the  rain  came  on  as  I 
reached  Glencarse,  and  poured  on  my  unprotected 
shoulders  for  the  next  eight  miles;  how  I  reached 
Scone,  after  dark,  drenched  to  the  skin  ;  how,  in 
consequence,  my  uniform  was  so  wet  as  to  be  unfit 
for  putting  on  till  late  in  the  forenoon  next  day  ;  and 
how,  in  disgust,  I  set  out  on  my  return  journey  to 
Edinburgh,  vowing  never  again  to  attempt  a  bicycle 
tour  in  the  fickle  month  of  May. 


As  I  felt  rather  stiff  after  my  ride  of  the  previous 
day  (some  fifty-one  miles  through  mud  and  rain)  I 
proceeded  home  at  a  leisurely  pace,  and  arrived  in 
the  city  just  before  nightfall.  The  memory  of  these 
three  days,  in  which  I  rode  altogether  about  120  miles, 
is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  in  the  record  of  my  bicy- 
cling experiences,  although  they  go  far  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  accomplishing  tolerably  long  journeys 
with  the  help  of  the  bicycle,  in  spite  of  the  weather, 
for  assuredly  I  could  not  have  chosen  three  worse 
days  had  my  object  been  solely  to  test  the  capa- 
bilities of  that  popular  machine  on  unfavourable 
roads.  In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add  that  the 
above  sketch  is  not  the  result  of  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, as  might  be  inferred  from  the  dismal  picture 
inesented,  but  the  plain  unvarnished  record  of  the 
incidents  that  occurred  on  my  first,  and  let  me 
hope  last,  miserable  holiday.  W.   K.  C. 
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The  following   letter  appeared  in  ^'The  Times"'  of  Sept.  26th. 


SIR, — Two  extracts  from  The  Times  headed 
"  Tricycling  in  Switzerland,"  have  to-day 
been  forwarded  to  us  by  a  friend  at  Hyeres, 
who  writes  to  congratulate  us  upon  the  complete 
success  of  our  trip  on  one  of  the  Coventry  Machinists' 
Company's  "  Convertible "  sociable  tricycles,  from 
Basle  to  Porto  Maurizio,  on  the  Riviera,  where  we 
arrived  home  on  the  8th  inst.  Our  friend,  who  is  a 
first  I'ate  Alpine  climber,  and  knows  Switzerland 
thoroughly  well,  makes  the  following  pertinent  re- 
marks : — "  I  do  not  think  you  and  Miss will  agree 

with  the  man  who  wrote  '  the  letter  to  The  Times, 
which  I  enclose.  The  idea  of  choosing  the  Gemmi 
Pass  for  a  tricycle,  no  road  at  all,  only  a  narrow 
bridle  path  !  He  and  his  son  were  poor  specimens, 
don't  you  think  so?"  At  all  events  your  readers 
will  agree  that  very  little  knowledge  of  the  country, 
or  common  sense  was  displayed  in  the  choice  of  roads 
for  a  tricycle,  or  care  in  finding  out  and  following  the 
routes  these  gentlemen  are  said  to  have  previously 
fixed  upon,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  continually 
losing  their  way  !  That  moderately  well-made  roads 
are  a  necessity  to  tricyclists  is  apparent  to  all ;  but 
we  cannot  agree  with  the  verdict  of  your  correspon- 
dent that  Switzerland  is  not  a  country  which  invites 
this  method  of  touring,  for  our  own  lecent  experience 
proves  the  contrary,  even  steep  hills  and  mountain 
ascents  on  good  roads  proving  no  obstacle.  Although 
we  have  been  repeatedly  urged  at  different  places  en 


route  to  publish  our  journey  in  the  newspapers,  we 
have  hitherto  steadfastl}'  refused,  because  it  did  not 
seem  to  us  that  we  were  doing  anything  more  than 
has  already  been  done  and  published  in  Tlie  Times  by 
others,  nor  anything  specially  important  or  note- 
worthy to  an}'  but  to  ourselves  and  our  immediate 
friends,  except  the  fact,  that,  we  believe,  we  are  the 
first  two  ladies  who  have  crossed  the  Jura,  the 
Simplon,  and  the  Maritime  Alps  alone  on  a  sociable 
tricycle.  And  we  only  now  reluctantly  venture  to 
ask  you  to  give  publicity  to  our  experiences  on  a 
tricycle,  in  order  that  the  tricycling  public  may  not 
be  deterred  by  the  unfortunately  unsuccessful  trip  of 
a  barrister  and  his  son  from  enjoying  and  indulging 
in  the  healthy,  delightful,  and  economical  mode  of 
travelling  in  Switzerland  and  other  countries,  which 
the  tricycle  furnishes  to  perfection,  alike  both  to  the 
weakly  and  the  strong. 

Strapping  a  basket  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  seats 
with  our  pet  dog  in  it,  on  the  morning  of  August  5  we 
pushed  our  machine  out  to  Basle  about  9  a.m.,  from 
Messrs.  Niebergall  and  Goth's.  In  the  Jacob  Strasse 
one  of  us  (Fee)  got  on  one  of  the  seats  and  tried  to 
work  her  pedals,  while  the  other  (Bei'yl)  walked  be- 
hind a  few  steps  and  guided  and  pushed  the  machine 
along  for  about  five  minutes,  then  got  on  her  seat, 
took  the  guide  and  brake  in  hand,  and  together  we 
made  frantic  efforts  for  about  half  an  hour  to  keep 
our  feet  on  the  pedals,  and  ultimately  steadily  and 
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gradually  advanced,  arriving  at  Muttenz  about  ii 
o'clock.  When  we  came  to  an  anchor  we  will  not 
dilate  on  the  stiffness  of  our  knees  and  disinclination 
to  move  anywhere  ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  persevered, 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  strapped  on  our  luggage  and 
doggie  and  left  Muttenz  again  amid  an  audience  of 
some  three  or  four  hundred  persons,  and  slept  the 
first  night  at  Pratteln.  On  the  6th  've  lunched  at 
Liestal  and  slept  at  Holstein,  where  we  met  with  a 
curious  and  what  promised  to  be  a  disagreeable  ad- 
venture— the  old  woman  at  the  inn  being  too  fright- 
ened to  take  us  in,  and  evidently  believing  we  were 
witches  dropped  from  the  clouds  on  a  new  fashioned 
broomstick !  Next  morning,  just  after  starting  we 
were  caught  in  a  violent  thunderstorm,  and  had  to  stop 
all  day  and  that  night  at  Waldenburgh,  and  have  our 
clothes  dried  indiscriminately  in  the  oven.  On  the 
8th  we  commenced  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Jura  to 
Langenbruck,  and  as  we  did  not  care  to  lire  our- 
selves, we  employed  a  man'to  help  by  pushmg  up 
behind  as  far  as  Langenbruck,  after  which  we  had  a 
most  delightful  and  rapid  run  down  to  Balstal,  hardly 
requiring  to  use  the  brake  (which  acted  perfectly  and 
eSfectually)  at  all ;  thence  we  passed  by  Oenssingen 
and  Niederhipp,  whence  we  enjoyed  the  most  per- 
fect view  of  the  snow-capped.  J iingfrau  and  sur- 
rounding mountains  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  we  have 
ever  seen,  then  passed  through  a  long  and  beautiful 
forest;  reaching  Aarwangen  about  5  o'clock,  where  we 
slept,  gth— Passed  through  Langenthal,  Wynigen, 
etc.,  and  slept  at  Burgdorf.  loth — We  passed 
through  Holstetten,  and  slept  at  the  next  village  fur- 
ther on.  nth — Passed  through  Thun,  and  arrived  at 
Spiezerhof,  Spiez,  in  time  for  lunch.  Left  our  tiicycle 
there  and  proceeded  to  the  Giessbach  Hotel.  12th — 
Lunched  at  Interlaken,  and  returned  to  Spiez.  13th — 
Left  Spiez  on  our  tricycle,  had  a  man  to  help  push  us  on 
it  up  the  short  steep  hill  from  the  lake  (half  an  hour), 
proceeded  alone  by  Weissenburgh  up  the  Simmenthal 
to  Zweisimmen.  14th — Continued  our  journey  by 
Saanen,  joined  en  route  by  some  pedestrian  friends, 
and  arrived  easily  at  Chateau  d'Oex,  about  4.  30  p.m. 
Here  we  rsceived  a  most  enthusiastic  reception  from 
our  friends,  and  the  whole  Pension  Berthod,  which 
was  quite  full ;  but  luckily  missed  a  speech  and  kindly 
intended  vote  of  congratulation  which  two  gentlemen 
had  intended,  by  dining  alone  after  the  table  d'hote. 
At  Chateau  d'Oex  we  remained  nine  days,  starting 
on  Thursday,  the  23rd,  at  5  a.m.  over  the  col  by 
Comballay,  and  reaching  Aigle  at  2.  30.  24th — Up 
the  Rhone  Valley  to  Martigny.  25th — Slept  at  Sion 
(horrid  deep  sandy,  stonj'  road).  26 — Slept  at  the 
pretty  little  inn  at  Susten,  near  Loeche.  27 — Brieg. 
28th— With  the  assistance  of  two  poor  weakly  men 
pushing  us  behind  we  worked  the  machine  up  to  the 
Hospice,  disposed  of  our  two  helps  (?),   and  had  a 


glorious  run  down  to  Domo  d'Ossola,  notwith- 
standing the  I'oughness  and  sandineis  of  the  road, 
as  far  as  Isella.  From  the  Hospice  to  Domo  d'Os- 
sola we  ran  at  the  same  pace  as  a  carriage  and  four 
which  accompanied  us. 

Next  afternoon  we  went  on  to  Vogogna.  30th — 
Slept  at  Omegna  on  Lake  Orta.  31st — Gattinara. 
September  i — Slept  at  Carriggio,  near  Santhia. 
Next  morning  we  placed  the  machine  on  the  train 
at  Santhia,  an  accident  having  happened  in  conse- 
quence of  a  slight  flaw-  in  the  steel,  and  in  two  hours 
we  i^eached  Turin.  This  being  Sunday  nothing 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  repairs,  so  we  had  to 
stop  at  Turin  till  Wednesday  for  it  to  be  repaired. 
On  the  5th  started  from  Turin  in  the  morning,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Velocipede 
Club  on  his  bicycle,  nearly  as  far  as  Cariguano,  and 
slept  at  Bra.  6th — Dogliani.  7th — From  Dogli- 
ani  to  Ceva  w-e  enjo)'ed  a  most  extensive  and  per- 
fect view  of  the  plain,  and  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
snow-capped  mountains,  comprising  the  Maritime 
Alps,  and  the  Alps  proper,  such  as  is  rarely  seen, 
Mont  Cenis  and  the  Col  di  Tenda  standing  out  in 
bold  relief.  Slept  at  Garesio,  a  nice  clean  village  in 
a  plain,  high  up  in  the  mountains,  where  invalids 
w-ho  have  wintered  on  the  Riviera,  and  are  unequal 
to  travelling,  would  find  pure,  fresh  air,'  and  quiat 
summer  residences.  8th — Arrived  4  p.m.  at  Porto 
Maurizio,  having  passed  two  steep  cols  or  passes  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  Col  di  Tenda,  bj-  Monte 
Nerne  (where  the  grand  mancEUvres  were  taking 
place  in  the  mountains),  and  Piere.  From  here  we 
had  to  have  a  man  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  push 
while  we  worked  the  machine  up.  From  the  col 
above  Cesio  and  down  to  Oneglia  and  on  to  Forto 
Maurizio,  we  did  the  journey  in  less  than  two  hours. 
Luckily  we  escaped  the  brigands  that  we  were 
warned  in  Turin  to  expect  some  difficulty  with  on 
this  route.  On  the  contrary,  we  met  with  no  mis- 
haps except  that  to  our  machine  at  Santhia,  but  we 
had  several  anmsing  incidents,  and  our  machine 
created  general  interest  and  was  immenselj'  and 
deservedly  admired  everywhere.  We  rarely  left  a 
village  without  having  hundreds  of  spectators,  many 
of  whom  called  the  tricycle  a  "  tramway,"  and  others 
a  "  vapore,"  but  the  general  cry  was  '•  lo  ho  mai 
visto ;  lo  ho  mai  visto  !  " 

In  these  days,  when  nothing  seems  be3'ond  the 
powers  of  an  Englishman,  and  such  great  and  ad- 
venturous things  are  being  attempted  and  accom- 
plished, it  seems  a  pit}-  to  take  up  space  in  your 
valuable  columns  to  record  anything  so  simple  as 
our  little  tour.  Still  as  tricycling  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  topics  ot  the  da}-,  it  may  be  interesting  to  some 
of  your  readers  to  hear  the  particulars  we  are  able 
to  give.     We  ought  to  explain  that  live  months  ago 
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we  had  no  interest  whatever  in  bicycles  and  tri- 
cycles, and,  in  fact,  had  only  seen  at  a  distance  one 
of  the  latter.  Last  April  it  was  quite  by  chance  that 
we  heard  of  the  exhibition  of  tricycles  in  London, 
and  we  read  a  very  conamon-sense  article  in  a 
morning  paper  ou  the  subject  that  convinced  us  at 
once  that  a  tricycle  would  furnish  the  very  means  of 
travelling  without  fatigue  which  we  had  been  look- 
ing and  wishing  for  for  some  time — iu  fact,  we  had 
just  designed  a  special  kind  of  carriage  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  it  being  too  late  to  have  one  made  for 
this  summer's  tour  we  decided  at  once  to  order  a 
sociable  tricycle  from  England.  We  are  both  in  far 
from  robust  health,  and  one  of  us  has  been  an  in- 
valid, hardly  able  to  leave  the  sofa  for  several  years, 
and  neither  of  us  capable  of  walking  one  mile  with- 
out fatigue  ;  so  that  it  was  considered  by  all  who 
knew  us  personally  most  unfit  and  useless  for  us  to 
undertake  the  working  of  a  tricycle  or  to  attempt 
such  a  journey.  Our  success  only  proves  how  very 
easy  the  work  is,  and  we  confidently  say  much  less 
fatiguing  than  either  walking,  riding,  driving,  or 
railway  travelling,  and  far  less  exciting,  the  machine 
being  so  perfectly  made  that  no  vibration  or  shaking 
is  experienced.     One  of  us  is  the  widow  of  a  well- 


known  traveller,  and  has  herself  travelled  much  by 
every  means  of  conveyance,  but  certainly  has  never 
found  anj'thing  so  easy,  more  pleasurable,  ol  so 
convenient.  Our  habit  of  riding  and  dri\-iug  at  once 
assisted  us  to  master  the  management  of  the  ina- 
chiue,  and  this  was  fortunate,  for  we  received  no 
mstructions  from  any  one,  so  that  while  we  un- 
packed it  in  Messrs.  Niebergall  and  Goth's  yard  at 
Basle  we  carefully  noted  how  the  handles  and 
pedals  worked,  but  we  had  not  the  courage  to  make 
an  expose  of  ourselves  b}'  mounting  the  machine  at 
their  door  ;  so  calmly  pushed  it  on  before  us  a  little 
out  of  Basle  before  mounting.  The  younger  lady  of 
the  two  is  bent  on  travelling  everywhere  and  getting 
as  much  fresh  air  as  can  possibly  be  had ;  so  we 
have  not  hurried,  and  gained  both  increased  health 
and  strength  as  well  as  pleasure  from  our  tricycling 
and  each  other's  companionship.  We  only  hope 
many  delicate  people  may  be  induced  to  follow  our 
example  and  get  then"  stronger  friends  to  help  them 
to  work  a  "  sociable." 

Your  obedient  servants, 

BERYL  and  FEE. 
Porto  Maurizio,  Sept.  21. 
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I  L  AVING  found  from  experience  that  travelling 
Jfi^     hy  railway  in  any  country  does  not  convey 

A  A  to  one's  mind  those  accui^ate  and  perma- 
nent impressions  which  may  be  obtained 
by  leisurely  locomotion,  I  decided  to  take  my  annual 
holiday   on   a  tricycle  ;   being  also  of  opinion   that 

'  the  Lish  Question"  was  likely  to  dominate  all 
politics  for  some  time  to  come,  I  thought  it  might  be 
instructive  to  spend  the  time  in  "  the  Land  of 
Misrule."  I  make  no  clainis  to  any  credit  as  a 
cyclist,  my  object  being  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
condition  of  the  country,  the  opinions  of  the  people, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  to  make  myself  comfortable 
under  all  circumstances.  To  the  initiated,  I  may  say 
that  my  machine  was  a  "  Humber,"  44in.  geared  to 
5oin.  Leaving  Walsall  at  8  p.m.  on  a  Saturday  in 
August,  I  was  safely  delivered  at  North  Wall  at 
7  a.m.  on  Sunday.  The  carriage  of  the  machine 
cost  me  seven  shillings ;  the  guards  and  porters  took 
every  care  of  it  at  Holyhead  and  elsewhere,  though 
I  need  hardly  say  it  was   necessary   to  look  after  it. 


Sending  my  portmanteau  on  by  car  to  that  comfort- 
able hostehy,  Morrisons  Hotel,  I  wheeled  my 
machine — for  be  it  known  that  the  greater  part  of 
Dublin  is  vilely  paved,  and  when  distant  macadam 
greets  the  cyclist's  eyes  and  induces  him  to  mount, 
he  speedily  alights,  for  the  roads  are  so  full  of  swags 
and  covered  with  large  stones,  that  riding  is  not  to 
be  endured.  The  Corporation  of  Dublin  may  be 
great  and  glorious  politicians,  but  as  roadmakers 
they  are — Well,  as  I  have  some  friends  among  them, 
I  won't  say  what  they  are.  "  What  shall  I  do  with 
this  machine  ?  "  said  I  to  the  hall  porter.  "  Sure  it's 
a  beauty,"  he  replied,  "  and  will  be  an  ornament 
anywhere,"  and  straightway  wheeled  it  into  the  hall, 
where  it  remained  during  my  stay.  After  breakfast 
I  took  a  tramcar  to  Phcenix  Park.  A  body  of  sixty 
or  seventy  armed  constabulary  had  been  at  drill,  and 
were  returning  i:i  military  order  ;  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  a  Government  wliich  can  only  rule  by 
force  was  not  worth  keeping,  for  all  history  teaches 
us  that,  whore  the  majority  of  a  nation  has  been 
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hostile  to  their  Government,  the  Government  has 
always  bean  wrong  and  the  people  always  right ; 
the  tendency  of  all  mankind  is  to  endure  too  much; 
it  is  only  when  rulers  are  monstrously  unjust  that 
the  people,  like  o'erloaded  asses,  are  goaded  to  kick 
off  their  burdens. 

"  The  veriest  jade  will  wince  whose  harness  wrings 
So  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  her 
Beyond  the  rules  of  posting — and  tli3  mob 
At  last  fall  sick  of  imitating  Job." 
The  Irish  constabulary  are  unquestionably  a  very 
fine  and  intelligent  body,  better  educated,  better 
paid,  and  better  clothed  than  our  police,  and,  indeed, 
one  gets  the  impression  that  they  are  somewhat 
pampered,  as  tyrants'  tools  are  apt  to  be.  Gorgeous 
soldiers  are  riding  about  in  hot  haste,  not  to  attack 
the  enemy,  but  to  glorify  the  Lord  Lieutenant  m  the 
eyes  of  all  loyal  British  saobs.  "  Oh,"  as  Thackeray 
says,  "  that  old  humbug  of  a  Castle  !  it  is  the  greatest 
sham  of  all  the  shams  in  Ireland."  Meantime  the 
rain  comes  down,  and  I  seek  shelter  under  a  noble 
plane  tree ;  two  bicyclists  are  also  driven  in,  and  I 
take  the  opportunity  of  disclosing  my  plans  to  them, 
and,  though  they  know  little  of  my  route,  they  give 
me  the  address  of  a  friend  who  had  frequently 
travelled  it;  the  rain  increasing,  and  the  Dublin 
mountains  enshrouding  themselves  in  clouds,  I 
hastened  back  to  the  tram  and  returned  to  Morrison's. 
Dublin  plainly  tells  you  she  has  seen  better  days  ; 
her  streets  and  squares  are  noble,  and  the  houses 
lofty,  but  there  is  an  air  of  decay  about  them,  and 
many  appear  to  be  inhabited  by  a  class  they  were 
not  built  for ;  doors  are  unpainted,  windows  dirty, 
cracked,  or  mended  with  paper,  and  slatternly 
servants  look  through  them  or  stand  about  the 
steps.  I  spent  the  remainder  of  a  soaking  day 
indoors,  enlivened  now  and  then  by  a  fire-eating 
Orangeman  whose  grand  remedy  for  the  ills  of  Erin 
was  to  emigrate  all  the  priests  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  flock ;  in  fact,  the  only  good  people 
in  Ireland  were  the  Orange  party,  and  upon  that 
party  and  the  army  all  good  Government  should  rely, 
lie  put  me  in  mind  of  the  pious  Scotchman  who 
prayed  "  Oh,  Lord,  tak'  everythin'  frae  everybody 
and  gie't  to  me."  He  had  been  in  the  army,  and 
had  lost  a  foot  in  the  service,  retiring,  as  he  informed 
me,  with  "a  handsome  pension  ;"  he  extolled  soldiers 
to  the  skies,  and  thought  they  could  be  depended 
upon  in  any  conflict  with  the  people,  who,  he  seemed 
to  think,  were  proper  food  for  powder.  I  had  in- 
cautiously told  him  that  I  had  come  to  Ireland  to 
study  politics,  and  as  his  opinions  were  evidently 
intended  for  my  edification,  I  listened  to  them  with 
all  proper  respect.  I  bethought  me,  as  he  talked,  of 
a  well-known  frontier  man  who  was  discussing  with 
Captain  Marcy  the  right   way   of  treating   Indians 


"  Ef,"  he  said,  "  I  war  guvnor  of  these  yeer  United 
States,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do.  I'd  invite  um  all 
to  a  big  feast,  and  make  b'lieve  I  wanted  to  have  a 
big  talk  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  got  um  all  together,  I'd 
pitch  in  and  scalp  about  one-half  on  um,  and  then 
t'other  half  would  be  mighty  glad  to  make  a  peace 
that  would  stick.  That's  the  way  I'd  treat  the 
dog'ond,  red-bellied  varmints  ;  and  as  sure  as  you're 
born,  Cap.,  that's  the  onlj'  way."  I  had,  however, 
no  opportunity  of  suggesting  this  mode  of  arrang- 
ing Irish  affairs,  for  not  having  been  to  bed  the  night 
before,  an  "exposition  of  sleep  came  upon  me,"  as  it 
came  o'er  Bottom,  and  the  last  I  heard  was  a  wish 
that  I  would  sit  up  and  drink  with  him,  for  I  seemed 
a  nice  respectable  sort  of  man.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
rose  with  the  sun  next  morning,  for  I  am  not  sure 
the  sun  rose  at  all,  the  heavens  pouring  all  day  with- 
out intermission.  I  passed  the  time  m  visiting  my 
friends  and  arranging  my  route,  receiving  valuable 
information  from  the  cyclists'  friend  who  was  kind 
enough  to  call  upon  me,  and  from  Mr.  Richard  John, 
son,  of  Trinity  College,  the  courteous  chief  consul  of 
theC.T.C.  The  route  being  settled,  my  Dublin  friends 
supplied  me  with  additional  introductions,  so  that  I 
should  find  ;iie.ids  everywhere.  The  following  morn- 
ing it  still  rained,  but  about  mid-day  began  to  clear, 
and  I  resolved  to  start.  The  wet  time  was  profit- 
ably and  most  agreeably  occupied  in  visiting  the 
library  at  Trinity  College,  the  museums  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
and  the  National  Gallery.  Packing  a  complete 
change  of  clothes  on  the  machine,  wrapped  in 
strong  waterproof,  I  sent  my  portmanteau  by  rail  to 
New  Ross,  and  left  Morrison's  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon of  Tuesday.  Believing  that  the  study  of  place 
names  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  travelling,  I  pro- 
pose, as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  give  the  meaning  of  the 
names  of  the  principal  places  on  the  way,  which,  of 
course,  has  mainly  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Irish 
language.  Dublin  is  Duibh-linn,  Blackpool ;  the 
ancient  name  was  Ath-claith,  and  is  so  called  in  the 
"  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters "  and  other  early 
records.  Those  who  speak  or  write  Irish  still  call  it 
B.iiU-ath.iclaith,  which  means  the  town  of  the 
hurdle  ford.  Phoenix  (Park)  is  a  corruption  of  fionn- 
iiisg,  clear  water,  and  refers  to  a  beautiful  and  per- 
fectly transparent  spring  well  that  supphes  the  ponds 
near  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

And  now  let  us  start  on  the  journey.  The  road  for  two 
miles  is  all  granite  and  tramway,  or  vile  macadam,  as 
previously  mentioned,  and  riding  is  out  of  the  question ; 
the  rain,  too,  added  mud,  so  that  progress  was  slow. 
R  ithmines,  Rath-min,  the  little  fort,  is  a  fashionable 
suburb  of  Dublin,  and  passing  out  of  the  city  limits 
the  road  somewhat  improves,  but  is  still  lump}'. 
A  mile  beyond  Rathmines,  a  curious   narrow  old 
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bridge  carries  the  road  over  the  Dodder  river  which 
runs  from  the  Dubhn  mountains.  Dundrum  (the 
fort  on  the  ridge)  is  a  stragghng  village,  whence  the 
road  rises  steadily,  gradually  affording  lovely  views 
of  the  Dublin  Mountains  on  the  right,  and  of  Dublin 
Bay,  the  Hill  of  Howth,  etc.,  on  the  left ;  good  man- 
sions in  parklands  are  plentiful,  and  all  appeared 
occupied ;  the  land  was  fairly  farmed.  A  few  miles 
farther,  there  is  a  fine  pass  in  the  hills,  called  the 
Scalp  [sccalp,  a  cleft  or  chasm).  Here  is  the 
boundary  between  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wick- 
low,  and  the  road  now  descends  through  a  pretty 
valley  to  Enniskerry  (the  ford  of  the  rough  river),  13 
miles  from  Dublin.  The  last  mile  is  very  steep  and 
rough,  but  by  mistake  I  took  the  old  road  :  there  is  a 
better  one  on  the  right.  Travellers  in  Ireland  are 
left  to  find  their  own  way,  and  guide  posts  are  un- 
known; I  was  told  there  was  one  in  the  county  of 
Carlow,  the  arms  of  which  had  long  ago  disappeared, 
and  it  was  known  for  a  hundred  miles  round  as  "tha 
guide  post."  Enniskerry  is  a  poor  little  place  in  a 
picturesque  situation,  being  completely  surrounded 
by  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains;  the  latter 
come  into  sight  at  the  Scalp,  and  are  a  noble  range, 
running  up  to  2,300  feet.  On  enquiring  from  a  cab- 
man the  way  to  Glendalough  (where  I  intended  to 
sleep),  he  said,  with  a  quiet  smile,  "  Ye'll  no  reach 
Glendalough  to-night;  Roundwood  is  far  enough, 
and  there's  a  good  inn  there."  I  thought  he  knew 
nothing  of  tricycling,  but  thanked  him.  There  is  a 
tremendous  hill  out  of  Enniskerry,  and  then  a  steep 
winding  descent  to  the  valley  of  the  Dargle,  in  which 
lie  the  mansions  and  demesnes  of  Lord  Powerscourt 
and  Lord  Monck.  These  places  are  the  lions  of  the 
district,  and  as  they  are  liberally  opened  to  the  public 
they  are  I'esorted  to  by  Dublin  holiday-makers  in 
great  numbers.  The  scenery  is  lovely  even  from  the 
road,  and  the  woods  are  very  fine.  Here  I  met  my 
first  beggar ;  asking  the  way  of  a  woman  she  directed 
me,  and  then  said,  "  Now  stop  and  give  me  a  penny, 
for  I'm  a  poor  woman  :"  the  demand  was  so  moderate 
that  I  felt  bound  to  comply  with  it,  though  there 
were  no  signs  of  poverty  about  her ;  indeed,  the  whole 
neighbourhood  and  every  homestead  had  a  well-to- 
do  air,  giving  one  the  impression  that  the  owners 
were  proud  of  their  property,  and  mindful  of  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  their  tenants.  The  land, 
however,  is  too  heavily  timbered  for  profitable  farm- 
ing, and  Mr.  Gladstone's  axe  would  probably 
render  better  service  to  the  tenants  than  his  Act. 
After  passing  a  handsome  school-house  the  scene 
changes,  the  trees  suddenly  disappear  and  the 
road  rises  rapidly  toward  the  mountains  ;  misled  by 
two  girls  I  tcjok  an  old  road,  which  it  appeared  had 
been  forsaken  for  a  modern  way.  The  ascent  con- 
tinued for  three  miles  to  the  height  of  1,100  feet, 


and  was  rough  and  stony.  The  views,  however, 
were  excessively  fine,  the  Wicklow  mountains 
rising  on  the  right  to  the  height  of  2,300  feet,  but 
they  were  capped  with  clouds ;  on  the  left  were  the 
Sugar  Loaf  and  various  minor  hills,  to  the  height  of 
1,600  feet,  standing  clearly  out  in  the  sunlight. 
The  country,  which  hitherto  had  been  almost  as  well 
cultivated  as  in  England,  now  changed  to  mountain, 
moor,  and  bog.  The  farming  was  of  the  poorest 
character,  the  cottages  numerous,  and  the  farm- 
houses rude  and  few.  I  went  into  some  of  them  to 
ask  the  way,  or  to  light  a  cigar,  and  though  the  floors 
were  mostly  mud  there  was  good  furniture  upon 
them,  and  the  people  were  well  clad  ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  old  man,  who  begged,  all  seemed 
comfortable,  and  everyone  was  courteous.  Having 
reached  the  summit  I  was  told  by  an  intelligent 
farmer  that  I  should  have  gone  the  valley  road,  but 
had  better  now  continue.  The  clouds  upon  the 
loftier  mountains  began  to  discharge  themselves, 
and  darkness  coming  on,  despite  the  roughness  of 
the  way,  I  rode  rapidly,  and  in  about  an  hour  reached 
Roundwood,  where,  being  wet  through  and  finding  a 
cheerful-looking  little  inn,  I  resolved  to  stay ; 
distance  from  Enniskerry  11 J  miles.  A  change  of 
clothes  and  a  good  meal  made  me  happy,  but  I  was 
alone,  and  inquired  of  the  bright  little  waiter  for  the 
smoke-room ;  there  was  no  smoke-room,  so  I  pro- 
posed, for  the  sake  of  society,  to  go  into  the  bar; 
she  seemed  surprised,  but  conducted  me  through  the 
kitchen  into  a  small  dimly-lighted  room,  with  a  mud 
floor,  furnished  only  witli  a  deal  counter  and  three 
barrels  ;  I  retired  aghast  and  returned  to  my  solitude. 
The  night  was  windy  and  wet,  and  in  the  morning 
heavy  clouds  hung  on  the  mountains,  but  the  sky 
soon  cleared.  There  is  an  enormous  reservoir  here 
belonging  to  the  Dublin  Corporation,  covering  over 
400  acres,  and  from  which  the  city  is  supplied  with 
water.  I  saw  nothing  interesting  in  the  one  street 
of  the  village,  but  passing  out  of  it  a  cfiarming 
country  is  disclosed ;  a  lovely  valley  flanked  by 
picturesque  mountains,  varying  from  1,000  to  2,000ft., 
runs  for  many  miles ;  there  are  no  trees  to  speak  of, 
the  fences  are  rough  stone  walls,  and  the  farming  is 
rude  enough,  nature  being  apparently  expected  to 
do  much ;  with  judicious  draining,  planting  and 
cultivating,  the  valley  might  be  an  earthly  paradise. 
For  some  time  I  was  amazed  at  the  number  of  people 
on  the  road,  all  well  clad ;  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen 
at  work,  and  little  groups  were  assembled  at  every 
cross  road.  From  one  of  these  I  learned  that  it 
was  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  all 
were  going  to  mass.  A  Protestant  church  stood  on 
the  wayside,  but  had  a  very  deserted  look.  At 
Annamoe  {Ath-na-iiibo,  the  ford  of  the  cows)  the  road 
crosses   the   Avonmore   river ;    trees    and   country 
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houses  again  appear,  but  some  of  the  houses  I  am 
told  are  occupied  only  by  care-takers.  At  Laragh, 
a  little  \illage  of  perhaps  fifty  houses,  there  are 
Police  Barracks,  containing  at  present  only  six  men, 
but  capable  of  accommodating  a  considerable  force. 
Be  it  known  to  the  British  taxpayer  that  in  Ireland 
the  police  are  not  subject  to  any  local  authority,  but 
only  to  government,  and  they  are  consequently  main- 
tained entirely  out  of  the  general  taxes,  at  a  cost  last 
year  of  /'i,447,782.  Between  Laragh  and  Glenda- 
lough  I  met  some  hundreds  of  people  returning  from 
mass  ;  it  puzzled  me  to  tliink  where  and  how  they  all 
lived  ;  not  a  soul  was  ill-clad,  or  appeared  in  want, 
and  they  were  a  merry  lot,  every  party  having  some- 
thing to  say  to  me.  Approaching  Glendalough  (the 
valley  of  the  two  lakes),  the  mountains  grow  wilder, 
and  their  heads  are  shrouded  in  mist.  The  place  is 
better  known  as  "The  Seven  Churches,"  some  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Kevin  in 
the  6th  century,  and  others  subsequently  in  his 
honour.  I  found  an  excellent  hotel  here.  My  pre- 
vious experiences  in  Ireland  informed  me  that  I 
should  not  be  allowed  to  explore  alone,  so  I  enlisted 
a  comely  old  woman  to  show  me  the  sights,  and 
defend  me  against  the  attacks  of  her  friends.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  there  were  lead  mines  in  the  valley, 
and  everybody  wanted  to  sell  me  specimens  of  the 
ore,  but  my  old  woman  protected  me.  "  Get  away 
wid  ye  now,"  she  said  ;  "  don't  ye  see  the  gintleman 
don't  want  to  be  bothered  ?"  She  advised  me, 
however,  to  part  with  sundry  twopences,  and,  after 
submitting  to  a  moderate  amount  of  blackmail,  I 
was  let  alone,  somewhat  poorer  in  purse,  but  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  blessings.  My  guide,  finding  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  place,  overwhelmed  me  with  informa- 
tion, but  she  confessed  her  ignorance  about  the 
Round  Tower.  It  is  a  very  perfect  one,  iioft.  high, 
but  has  lost  its  conical  cap  ;  the  uses  of  these  build- 
ings have  puzzled  all  antiquarians,  but  I  am  pretty 
sure  there  was  no  use  whatever  in  them,  and  that 
they  are  mere  memorials,  or  pomps  and  vanities  of 
early  days  ;  the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  make 
frequent  mention  of  their  erection,  but  no  reference 


to  their  uses.  I  visited,  I  think,  five  of  the  old 
churches;  they  were  all  sm  Ul  and  in  ruins;  ancient 
tombs  and  crosses  were  plentiful.  Then  the  old 
lady  proposed  to  take  me  a  mile  up  the  valley  to  see 
a  sixth  church  and  St.  Kevin's  bed,  but  as  it  began 
to  rain — she  told  me  it  rained  most  days — I  proposed 
to  consider  them  done,  and  to  smoke  a  cigar  in 
St.  Kevin's  "  kitchen"  while  she  discoursed  to  me 
of  the  unseen  sights.  This  being  agreed  upon,  she 
told  me  much  that  I  thought  to  the  saint's  discredit; 
he  was  a  very  holy  man,  but  a  damsel  named  Kath- 
leen made  such  violent  love  to  him,  that  he  fled  to 
the  head  of  the  glen  and  hid  himself  in  a  little 
cavern  accessible  only  from  the  lake. 
"  Here  at  least,  he  calmly  said, 

Woman  ne'er  shall  find  my  bed. 

Ah,  the  good  saint  little  knew 

What  that  wily  sex  can  do," 
But  "many  waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can 
the  floods  drown  it,"  and  waking  one  morning  he 
found  Kathleen's  blue  eyes  gazing  lovingly  upon  him, 
and,  rising  suddenly,  he  hurled  the  poor  creature 
into  the  lake,  where  she  was  drowned  ;  all  which  I 
thought  very  shocking,  but  the  old  woman  would 
hear  nothing  to  the  detriment  of  her  favourite  saint, 
and  she  assured  me  that,  to  this  day,  any  woman 
who  lies  down  in  St.  Kevin's  bed  may  expect  plenty 
of  children  and  a  good  time,  and  that  everybody 
buried  in  the  holy  ground  round  the  ruins  would  be 
saved  through  the  prayers  of  St.  Kevin,  or  at  least 
dealt  kindly  with  in  the  day  of  judgment.  This  last 
faith  would  appear  to  have  some  believers,  for  I 
noticed  many  recent  tombstones  to  people  who  lived 
far  away.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  lead  mine 
did  not  pay,  for  I  think  it  a  thousand  pities  that  a 
picturesque  place  like  Glendalough  should  be  ruined 
and  poisoned  by  greedy  speculators  and  landowners. 
I  was  much  pressed  to  see  the  lake  into  which  St. 
Patrick  banished  all  the  snakes  in  Ireland,  but  by 
this  time  I  had  become  very  hungry,  and  sternly 
refused  all  further  pleasures  except  those  of  eating 
and  drinking,  and  returned  to  the  hotel,  the  vendors 
of  lead  ore  keeping  excellent  faith  with  me. 


THROUGH     THE     M 

THE  southern  coast  of  County  Down,  if  wanting 
in  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  western  sea- 
board of  Ireland,  possesses  a  variety  of 
scene  quite  peculiar  to  itself,  and  eminently 
picturesque.  Rarely  are  such  pleasing  contrasts  of 
landscape  met  with  in  such  close  proximity,  and  if 
the  portion  of  the  coast  referred  to  falls  short  in 
point  of  heroic  outline,  there  is  a  wonderful  softness, 
one  might  almost  say  grace,  of  contour  in  the 
Mourne  Range  which  charms  and  delights  the  eye  ; 
a   voluptuous   tenderness  in]  the  wavy  sky   line   of 
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Slieve  Donard  which  grows  on  one,  and  becomes 
from  familiarity  only  more  enjoyable.  Then  there 
are,  in  an  easy  day's  ride,  so  many  of  those  con- 
trasts that  one  is  saved  from  either  dulness  or 
monotony.  Even  the  unrelieved  monotony  of 
beauty  sometimes  palls ;  but  Rostrevor,  with  all  the 
modern  surroundings  of  high-class  hotels  and 
elaborate  tables  d'hote,  or  Briansford,  with  its  lovely 
Swiss  vistas  and  wooded  dells,  absolutely  debars  the 
possibility  of  weariness. 

Beginning  our  ride  at  Newry,  we  pass  through  a 
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pleasant  valley  plentifully  dotted  with  handsome 
country  seats  and  villas,  and  here  and  there  a 
ruined  castle.  The  river,  in  places  half  a  mile 
broad,  winds  j^ently  seawards,  while  on  its  still 
surface  half  a  dozen  vessels  drift  in  with  every  tide, 
their  lazy  flapping  sails  and  quiet  motion  haroKjnis- 
ing  exactly  with  the  placid  scene.  Narrowwater 
Castle,  a  mile  from  Warrenpoint,  is  not  devoid  of 
attractions  to  the  antiquarian,  and  adds  very  much 
to  the  pictorial  beauty  of  the  river  scenery,  but  the 
cyclist  will  probably  be  too  anxious  to  have  a  closer 
look  at  those  great  mountains  beyond  to  stay  to 
inquire  how  the  De  Lacys  built  and  the  Ormonds 
rebuilt  the  fortress.  A  few  minutes,  and  Warren- 
point is  reached,  from  which  one  of  the  best  views 
of  Carlingford  Lough  is  obtained.  The  village  is 
much  frequented  on  account  of  the  facilities  for  sea 
bathing  afforded,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared,  in 
point  of  picturesque  beauty,  with  Rostrevor,  two 
miles  further  round  the  Lough.  The  latter  is 
indeed  said  to  be  the  loveliest  village  in  Ireland, 
but  as  there  are  many  very  pretty  villages  in  Ireland, 
in  addition  to  quite  a  variety  of  exceedingly  ugly 
ones,  this  may  be  open  to  dispute.  It  is,  at  least, 
certain  that  those  which  excel  it,  if  such  there  be, 
must  be  very  charming  places. 

Entering  Ror.trevor,  the  Obelisk — -a  handsome 
monument  erected  to  General  Ross,  who  fell  at 
Baltimore — is  a  conspicuous  object,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  south  side  is  interesting.  The  village  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  Slieve  Ban,  a  mountain 
1,500  feet  high,  which  completely  shelters  it  from 
the  north  winds,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
villas,  mansions,  and  cottages  oyncs.  The  hotels 
are  all  good,  and  one  is,  indeed,  magnificent,  con- 
taining upwards  of  a  hundred  rooms,  and  including, 
in  its  resources,  sea  water  baths.  The  skating  rink 
seems  to  have  survived  the  general  decadence  of 
such  institutions,  and  appears  to  still  flourish. 
Many  pleasant  excursions  can  be  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  the  best  is  the  ascent  of  Slieve  Ban. 
From  the  quay  the  pathway  is  luxuriously  wooded, 
and  the  trouble  of  the  journey  is  rendered  com- 
paratively trifling  by  the  pleasant  shade.  Upon  a 
shoulder  of  the  mountain  stands  the  Clonghmore 
st(me,  a  mass  of  granite  of  perhaps  thirty  tons 
weight.  What  peculiar  function  it  discharged, 
secular  or  religious,  in  olden  times,  or  how  it  got 
there,  are  questions  to  which  there  seems  no  definite 
answer.  Judging  from  the  numerous  fragments  of 
bottles,  glasses,  and  the  like  receptacles  for  the  cup 
that  cheers  but  does,  assuredly,  inebriate,  the  place 
is  a  favourite  resort  for  the  ubiquitous  pic-nicker.  It 
is,  in  truth,  a  ])leasant  spot  whereon  to  enjoy  the 
dolcc  far  nicntc.  Far  out  to  sea  are  seen  the  blue 
indistinct    outlines    of    the    Manx    Mountains,    and 


nearer  the  whole  range  of  Mouriie  rises  overhead  in 
gloomy  grand  sterility.  Below,  the  land-locked  bay, 
over  the  blue  surface  of  which  dozens  of  tiny  craft 
are  skimming,  their  white  sails  gently  swelling  in  the 
soft  summer  air;  and  northwards  rich  plains  stretch- 
ing to  Lough  Naugh  faintly  seen  in  the  distance. 
Presently  appears  a  little  tug  boat  dragging  two  or 
three  great  lumbering  schoonei"s,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  triple  burthen,  dashing  the  white  foam  from 
her  bows.  Then  the  sounds  from  below  coming  up 
in  quiet  blended  strains — but  we  must  not  stay  too 
long  on  the  Cloughmore  stone  or  we  shall  have  no 
time  to  finish  our  ride,  so  down  we  scamper,  dis- 
proving the  popular  fallacy  that  it  is  as  fatiguing  a 
process  to  come  down  a  mountain  as  to  go  up  one. 

Leaving  Rostrevor,  we  soon  pass  the  entrance 
gates  of  Mourne  Park,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Kilmorey,  and  quickly  arrive  in  Kilkeel.  The  road 
is  now  sufficiently  elevated  to  give  a  view  of  the 
ocean,  and,  as  in  every  coast  ride,  the  grand  fresh 
sniff  of  the  sea  breeze  lends  a  strength  and  vigour 
to  the  cyclist  which  no  inland  scene  can  give,  be  the 
prospect  ever  so  charming.  Through  Kilkeel  we 
spin,  and  into  the  heart  of  the  Mourne  Range  with- 
out a  feeling  of  fatigue.  A  very  striking  variety  of 
mountain  scenery  is  now  discovered.  Ridge  after 
ridge,  peak  after  peak,  rise  in  strange  confusion  with 
incessant  change  of  formation,  and  presenting  a 
veritable  kaleidoscope  of  prospect  which  continues 
all  the  way  to  Newcastle. 

The  fishing  village  of  Aunalong  does  not  offer  any 
attraction  to  inspect  it  at  closer  quarters  than  from 
the  saddle  of  one's  machine,  but  the  coast  now 
becomes  wilder  and  grander  with  every  succeeding 
mile.  The  rocky  shore  rises  into  precipitous  cliffs, 
with  great  fissures  in  places  which  the  mountain 
streams  have  presumably  worn  in  clefts  of  the 
strata,  and  into  which,  during  south-east  gales,  the 
sea  rushes  with  thundering  sound.  The  first  of 
these  singular  chasms  is  called  "  Donard's  Cave," 
and  farther  on  "Maggie's  Leap"  and  "  Armer's 
Hole"  are  worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  In  each 
case  the  chasm  is  only  a  few  feet  broad  at  the  top, 
and  over  sixty  in  sheer  depth.  An  idea  of  the  depth 
can  be  formed  by  throwing  in  a  stone  and  listening 
to  the  crash,  crash,  as  it  dashes  from  side  to  side 
before  it  finally  plunges  with  a  deep,  hollow  sound 
into  the  sea  below.  To  the  latter  there  is  a  legend 
attached,  which,  from  the  fearful  and  tragic  ihiioiie- 
imnt  to  the  story,  possesses  a  thrilling  interest. 
The  literal  accuracy  of  the  narrative  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  vouch  for,  but  the  following  is  probably  as 
near  the  truth  as  it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at. 
It  is,  moreover,  further  attested  by  the  circumstance 
that  a  very  similar  account  appeared  many  years  ago 
in  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  collection  of  such  legends. 
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Edward  Armer,  a  man  of  large  stature  and  great 
physical  strength,  but  of  a  moody,  sullen  dis- 
position, resided  with  his  father  near  Newcastle. 
Rumour,  geuerally  over  bountiful  or  over  niggard  in 
its  pronouncements,  ascribed  to  the  elder  Armer  the 
possession  of  considerable  wealth,  for  a  man  in  his 
humble  position  in  life,  and  this  actual,  or  supposed, 
treasure  was  the  cause  of  continued  disquiet  to 
young  Armer.  He  could  not  keep  his  mind  from  the 
greedy  contemplation  of  the  old  man's  riches,  and, 
after  struggling  for  a  time  with  his  evil  genius,  he 
gave  way  to  it,  and  determined  to  murder  his  father 
when  opportunity  served.  That  opportunity  speedily 
arrived,  for  one  day,  as  he  passed  along  the  coast 
road,  he  met  his  father  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
place  which  now  bears  his  name.  Without  a 
moment's  warning,  Edward  Armer  seized  his  father 
and  commenced  to  drag  him  towards  the  cliff.  At 
first  the  old  man  could  not  understand  his  sou's 
purpose,  but  when  he  felt  himself  drawn  towards 
the  cliff,  and  when  he  looked  in  the  face  of  his  sou 
and  saw  the  passionate  fury  of  his  countenance,  and 
the  dark,  desperate  glare  of  murder  in  his  eyes,  he 
felt  that  he  was  face  to  face  with  death,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  fearful  shape.  For  a  moment  he  was  un- 
nerved and  torpid  with  terror,  but  the  approach  to 
the  brink  of  the  pit  recalled  his  senses,  and  he  tore 
himself  from  the  grasp  of  his  demoniac  son,  and, 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he  begged  hard  and 
piteously  that  his  life  might  be  spared — that  his  own 
son  would  not  slay  hiui.  But  when  did  stern 
murder  relax  for  its  victim's  prayer.  Without  a 
word  of  pity  or  a  sign  of  relenting,  young  Armer 
again  seized  his  victim  and  forced  him  towards  the 
precipice.  Mortal  terror,  however,  gave  the  elder 
man  a  strength  which  bade  fair  to  resist  the  furious 
efforts  of  his  vigorous  assailant,  and  for  a  time  he 
kept  his  ground,  aye,  he  even  seemed  to  gain 
slightly,  and  struggling  desperately  for  very  life,  he 
twisted,  and  strained,  and  made  good  a  yard  or  two 
towards  the  road.  But  the  fierce  murderer  ground 
his  teeth,  and  bode  his  time,  knowing  well  that  old 
age  and  a  feeble  frame  were  no  match  for  his  giant 
muscles.  At  last  the  old  man's  strength  began  to 
fail,  his  breath  came  in  hard,  choking  sobs,  and  his 
fingers  relaxed.  He  looked  again  in  his  son's  eyes 
for  mercy,  and  read  his  doom.  Then  he  fell  prone 
on  his  face,  and  Edward  Armer,  who  had  now  lost 
all  vestige  of  humanity,  took  up  his  victim  and 
dashed  his  head  savagely  against  the  rock,  thinking 
to  end  the  strife  ;  then  he  lifted  him  in  his  arms  and 
carried  him  bodily  towards  the  cliff.  Suddenly  a 
change  came,  he  was  now  conscious  of  being 
impelled  where  before  he  was  impeded,  and,  looking 
at  his  father  he  saw  him,  with  wild  crazed  face  and 
rolling  eyes,  trying  to  drag  both  downwards.      The 


struggle  was  reversed,  and  it  needed  all  the  young 
man's  strength  to  hold  his  own,  for  he  was  now 
fighting  with  a  maniac.  "  Come  down,"  yelled  the 
old  man,  "come  down,  the  devils  call  for  you,"  and 
he  burst  into  a  shriek  of  idiot  laughter,  and  struggled 
with  all  his  might  to  launch  both  into  the  abyss. 
Foot  by  foot  they  neared  it ;  at  last,  Edward  Armer, 
by  sheer  force,  raised  his  father  in  his  arms  and 
hurled  him  over  the  cliff,  and,  with  one  wild  scream, 
he  disappeared.  Then  a  dull  crunching  thud  was 
heard  as  the  body  struck  a  projecting  rock,  and 
presently  a  great  plash  as  the  sea  closed  over  it,  and 
Edward  Armer  sat  down  with  his  victory  attained, 
and  the  curse  of  Cain  burning  on  his  brow.  For  a 
long  time  he  sat,  until  the  weather,  which  had  been 
threatening  all  day,  grew  worse.  Great  drops  of 
rain  fell,  then  torrents  poured  down,  but  Armer  sat 
on,  and  the  waves  began  to  rise  and  sweep  in  green 
hissing  masses  into  the  hole,  and  churn  themselves 
into  foam,  and  they  caught  up  the  poor  murdered 
body  and  dashed  it  against  the  jagged  rocks,  and 
beat  it  into  a  horrid  shapeless  thing  in  their  cruel 
fury,  and  finally  they  cast  it  high  and  dry  on  a  shelf 
of  rock.  The  sea  gave  up  its  dead.  The  body  was 
found  next  day  by  some  fishermen,  and  the  murderer 
eventually  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 

Riding  into  Newcastle,  it  will  be  found  better  to 
take  the  higher  of  the  two  roads.  Though  not 
favourable  to  the  wheel,  it  affords  a  better  view  of  a 
very  delightful  scene,  which  could  scarcely  appear 
to  more  advautage  than  on  the  evening  when  we 
visited  it.  The  day  had  been  fine,  without,  however, 
much  sunlight,  and  the  w'arm  summer  haze  softened 
and  beautified  distant  objects  without  rendering 
them  altogether  invisible.  Before  us  the  pretty 
village  of  Newcastle  stretches  in  straggling  fashion 
along  the  shore ;  seawards,  the  graceful  semi-circular 
sweep  of  Dundrum  Bay  curves  away  for  a  dozen 
miles  or  so  ;  and,  right  above,  Slieve  Donard,  dark 
and  solemn,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  3,000  feet. 
Beyond  the  village,  just  a  shiuimer  of  sunlight  falls 
on  yellow  coin-fields,  and  in  the  far  distance  yet 
another  range  of  hills  form  the  horizon.  A  mansion 
on  the  mountain  slope,  a  waterfall  splashing  down 
the  side,  a  castle  in  the  distance,  the  tender  azure  of 
the  sea.  What  more  could  one  have  in  a  picture  ? — 
less  falls  short  of  Newcastle. 

For  the  greater  portion  of  the  village  the  houses 
are  separated  from  the  sea  by  no  greater  distance 
than  the  highway,  and  as  the  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  are  plentiful,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  rest  and 
refresh  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  waves,  pro- 
vided the  tide  be  in.  At  intervals — very  long  intervals, 
I  fear — a  military  band  plays  on  the  promenade  by 
the  sea,  and  an  afternoon  concert  is  a  thing  by  no 
means  unknown,  though  it  cannot  certainly  be  said 
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to  be  of  quite  habitual  occurrence.  We  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  both  entertainments  going  on, 
and  spent  our  evening  very  pleasantly  in  con- 
sequence. 

The  ascent  of  Slieve  Donard  would  not  possibly 
be  considered  a  perilous  enterprise  by  a  member  of 
an  Alpine  club,  but  it  is  sufficient!}^  fatiguing  when 
thrown  in  to  a  cycling  tour  to  render  a  very  short 
ride  the  most  satisfactory  on  the  e\ening  after  it  is 
made.  For  the  first  half-hour's  work  the  way  lies 
through  a  pleasant  demesne,  and,  by  following  it, 
the  waterfall  is  reached,  which  is  the  only  striking 
object  of  the  climb.  A  marked  drawback  which  this 
waterfall  not  unfrequently  presents,  is  the  absence 
of  any  water  to  fall.  The  place  suggests  possibilities 
of  effect  and  even  grandeur  if  this  defect  were  over- 
come. Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  want  in 
question  is  a  serious  one.  Farther  up  the  mountain 
stream  collects  in  cool  rock-bound  jiools,  a  plunge 
in  one  of  which  helps  the  refreshed  climber  on  his 
way.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a  wonderfully 
narrow  cone,  surmounted  by  a  large  cairn  of  stones. 
The  view  is,  of  course,  very  fine,  but  the  elevation 
is  so  great  that  the  scene  below  is  somewhat  blurred, 
and  reminds  one  of  looking  at  objects  through  the 
wrong  end  of  the  telescope. 

Returning  to  Newcastle  after  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain,  Briansford  will  be  found  a  long  enough 
ride  for  the  evening.  The  road  is  pleasantly 
wooded  all  the  way,  and  the  village  of  Briansford  is 
assuredly  a  pretty  collection  of  quaint  cottages  all 


clad  with  a  shrub  covered  by  a  prolusion  of  red 
berries.  The  piece  de  resistance  is  the  tableau  from 
the  gate  into  the  demesne.  The  avenue  dips 
abruptly  into  a  deep  glen,  and  over  against  the  steep 
side  of  the  mountain,  covered  witfi  fir  trees,  rises  a 
glorious  background  to  the  picture.  From  the 
mansion  a  grand  view  of  mountain,  wood,  and  sea  is 
obtained,  which  includes  almost  every  possible 
adjunct  of  scenic  effect.  At  the  bottom  of  the  glen 
a  brook  of  many  bridges  w'inds  its  way  with  all 
sorts  of  romantic  windings,  and  caves,  and  over- 
hanging rocks  ;  deep  pools,  where  the  brown  trout 
love  to  dwell,  and  charming  vistas,  where  photo- 
graphers love  to  assemble ;  fairy  bridges,  where  one 
lingers  till  the  soft  twilight  deepens  into  night,  and 
miniature  cascades  which  sparkle  w  ith  frothy  turbu- 
lence over  moss-grown  rocks.  Then  side  by  side 
w  ith  nature's  handiwork  are  grouped  artistic  beds  of 
choicest  flowers — labyrinths  of  hortirultural  achieve- 
ment ;  every  possible  assimilation  of  highest  art 
with  natural  magnificence  obtains.  To  confess  one's- 
self  disappointed  with  Briansford — well,  the  fault  is 
cither  in  the  place  or  in  the  critic. 

Leaving  Newcastle  by  train,  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  range  of  mountains  is  enjoyed 
than  any  of  the  previous  aspects  afford.  Now  the 
soft  undulating  line  stands  out  clear  cut  against  the 
sky  and  impresses  the  totu'ist  with  a  memory  which, 
if  devoid  of  gigantic  elements,  is  at  least  sufficiently 
striking  to  well  repay  his  visit  to  the  County  Down 
coast.  K.   Cromie. 


THE  CYCLIST'S  FUTURE. 


THE  time  seems  to  be  coming  when  the  bicycle 
or  tricycle  will  be  turned  to  account  for 
military  purposes.  At  the  North  of  Eng- 
land meeting  of  cyclists  at  Harrogate,  gentle- 
men on  wheels  appeared  from  all  parts  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  established  a  regular  encamp- 
ment, including  a  large  mess  tent  and  canteen. 
Here  they  remained  for  some  days,  amusing  them- 
selves with  processions,  races,  and  other  evolu- 
tions, very  much  as  a  contingent  of  volunteers 
might  have  done  under  similar  circumstances.  In 
fact,  it  needed  only  for  the  men  to  have  carried  arms 
or  a  very  efficient  body  of  light  troops  to  have  been 
at  the  disposal  of  the  commanding  officer.  A 
regiment  of  cyclists  would,  at  all  events,  have  an 


immense  advantage  in  being  able  to  mo\e  rapidly 
from  point  to  point  without  having  resort  to  railways. 
There  would  be  no  necessity  to  appear  thus  mounted 
in  battle  ;  the  iron  steeds  might  be  kept  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  fighting  ground,  w^hile  tlieir  owners 
were  acting  as  infantry.  Again,  for  conveying  in- 
formation by  cross  country  roads,  the  cyclist  would 
have  solid  value,  as  he  could  more  easily  hide  him- 
self than  a  trooper,  and  would  not  need  to  provide 
for  his  steed.  Among  the  volunteers  there  must  be 
many  expert  cyclists,  and  it  would  be  easy,  therefore, 
to  try  the  experiment  as  to  wliether  this  new  method 
of  rapid  locomotion  might  not  be  utilised  for  mili- 
tary operations. — The  Globe. 
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THIN  KING  that  an  account  of  the  above  ride 
may  prove  of  interest  to  my  brother  cyclists,  I 
send  the  following  notes,  written  after  my 
return  to  London : — Having  made  up  my 
mind  to  once  again  ride  to  John-o'-Groat's  instead 
of  from  it,  I  gave  notice  to  brother  cyclists 
of  my  intention  through  the  cycling  papers.  I 
decided  to  start  from  the  Bank  of  England 
on  Wednesday,  the  12th  September,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  arranged  with  my  friend  Mr.  Browning 
to  start  me  punctually  at  the  time  mentioned. — On 
the  12th  September,  mid-day,  after  discussing  a 
steak  and  some  claret  \\  ith  my  friend  at  Pnrcell's  at 
his  invitation,  we  proceeded  to  the  back  of  the 
Bank,  where  I  was  met  by  many  friends.  Amongst 
others,  I  noticed  Messrs.  Salmon,  Riicker,  Bale, 
G.  B.  Cooper,  Bourdon,  Halsey,  Woodhouse,  Hop- 
good,  Hillier,  and  many  others  whom  I  know  by 
sight  but  not  by  name.  All  wished  me  a  pleasant 
journey  and  a  safe  return,  and  at  12  o'clock  I  started 
westward  up  Cheapside,  Holborn,  O.xford  Street,  to 
the  Marble  Arch,  finding  the  whole  distance  more 
or  less  blocked  with  traffic,  and  in  two  places  in 
Oxford  Street  I  had  to  diverge  in  order  to  get  round 
sections  of  road  in  the  course  of  being  re-paved. 
After  leaving  the  Marble  Arch  I  ran  up  the  Edgware 
Road  as  far  as  the  St.  John's  Wood  Road,  and  then 
turned  to  the  left  into  the  Finchley  Road,  which  I 
found  very  heavy  going.  Barnet  was  reached  at 
2.30,  after  hard  work.  Rode  up  Barnet  Hill,  and 
reached  Hatfield  (20  miles)  at  3.3O;  Here  matters 
improved,  and  I  pushed  on  rapidl}'  to  Baldock  (37), 
although  the"  going  was  anything  but  good  until 
Stevenage  was  reached.  I  had  noticed  in  the  L.T.C. 
100  miles  ride  a  very  nice  hotel  at  Tempsford,  51I 
miles  from  London,  the  Anchor  by  name,  and  here 
I  decided  to  put  up  for  the  first  night,  hoping  matters 
might  improve.  I  called  at  the  Swan  at  Biggles- 
wade en  route,  and  signed  the  visitors'  book.  After 
having  tea — at  8.15 — I  wrote  my  numerous  post- 
cards to  the  cycling  papers,  and  retired  to  rest. — I 
started  off  in  good  time  next  morning,  and  reached 
Stilton  (75)  at  9.30,  and  wrote  a  post-card  from  there 
home.  I  had  my  second  breakfast  at  Norman's 
Cross  Hotel,  where  Mi"s.  Brookes,  the  propiietress, 
informed  me  the  Peterboro'  club  had  waited  for  me 
the  previous  night  until  ten,  and  finding  I  did  not 
put  in  an  appearance  had  returned  home.  I  wrote 
a  line  to  them,  expressing  my  regret  that  I  had 
failed  to  reach  Norman's  Cross  the  previous  evening, 
and    continued  my  journey   to    Stamford,  where  I 


dined  at  the  Crown — C.T.C.  hotel  (89^).  Grantham 
was  reached,  over  villainous  roads — a  sort  of  white 
sticky  clay — at  4.30  (iio^),  and  Retford  at  night 
(145),  where,  finding  the  White  Hart  full,  in  conse- 
quence of  Doncaster  races,  I  had  to  look  up  another 
hotel,  and  eventually  put  up  at  the  Commercial.  This 
was  by  far  the  most  economical  hotel  I  stayed  at 
during  the  journey,  as  I  see  my  bill  amounted  to 
3s.  8d.  for  tea,  bed, 'oreakfast,  and  drink.  Distance, 
second  day,  93I  miles. — Started  very  early  on  Friday 
morning,  the  14th,  and  passed  through  a  lai'ge  mob 
of  betting  men  in  Doncaster,  and  after  a  second 
breakfast  at  the  Reindeer  pushed  on  rapidly,  over 
good  roads,  to  Wetherby.  After  leaving  Doncaster, 
however,  I  missed  my  way,  and  instead  of  keeping 
on  straight  by  the  telegraph  wires,  about  three  miles 
out  I  diverged  to  the  lelt,  and  seeing  a  milestone 
with  "  W"  on  it,  I  thought  I  was  all  right  for  Weth- 
erby, whereas  the  road  led  to  Wakefield.  I  fortu- 
nately soon  met  a  friend  in  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the 
Bradford  B.C.,  and  he  put  me  in  the  right  road 
again.  I  asked  him  to  advise  the  cycling  papers  of 
my  whereabouts,  which  I  see  he  kindly  did.  Boro'- 
bridge  was  reached  for  dinner  (2o6j),  and  Scotch 
Corner  (233^)  for  tea,  over  magnificent  roads,  the 
celebrated  Leeming  Lane,  about  20  miles  long, 
being  just  like  a  racing  path.  The  Three  Tuns  at 
Durham  was  reached  at  night  (259^),  and  when  I 
arrived  I  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  various  members  of  the  Durham 
T.C.,  and  from  Dawson  of  the  Newcastle  T.C.  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  hotel,  as  I  was 
several  times  misdirected  by  lads  and  others  in  the 
town.  Rode  114!  miles  to  day — a  lovely  day,  and 
the  finest  roads  on  all  the  journey.  Much  pleased 
to  receive  my  first  letters  from  home  since  leaving 
London.  After  supper,  a  cigar  and  some  cherry 
brandy — for  which  the  Three  Tuns  is  celebrated — 
made  me  feel  at  peace  with  myself  and  all  men,  and 
satisfied  with  my  day's  work. — On  Saturday  morn- 
ing Dawson  and  self  had  breakfast  together  and 
started  for  Newcastle,  he  riding  a  "  Premier"  similar 
to  the  machine  I  rode  in  the  200  miles  road  ride, 
and  of  which  he  spoke  most  highly.  About  six 
miles  out  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Squance,  of  the 
Sunderland  club.  We  all  rode  on  together,  a  merry 
party,  in  spite  of  the  weather,  which  gradually 
developed  into  a  regular  downpour  of  rain,  and 
Newcastle  was  reached  wet  through ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  drawbacks  my  two  friends  decided  to  keep  me 
company,  at  any  rate   as  far  as    Morpeth   (288|j. 
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This  place  was  reached  for  dinner,  and  then  Messrs. 
Dawson  and  Squance  decided  to  retnrn,  and  I 
pushed  on  to  the  Star  at  Ahiwick  (30S).  To-day 
was  my  w^orst  day's  progress,  as  regards  distance, 
as  I  only  rode  48^  miles  all  day.  It  was,  neverthe- 
less, the  hardest  day's  work  I  have  ever  done.  In 
many  places  the  roads  were  almost  impassable  from 
mud,  and  I  had  to  push  the  machine  for  miles. 
When  I  reached  the  hotel  at  Alnwick  my  uniform 
was  wet  through,  and  my  shoes  full  of  water.  I  at 
once  changed  everything,  had  tea,  and  telegraphed 
to  my  wife,  saying  that  if  the  weather  did  not 
improve  by  the  next  day  I  should  return  home. — The 
next  day  (Sunday)  proved  fine,  but  the  roads  from 
Alnwick,  for  eight  miles  out,  were  frightfully  heavy, 
and  then  became  suddenly  dry,  and  the  passers-by 
told  me  that  they  had  had  little  or  no  rain  the  pre- 
vious day.  Reached  Berwick,  and  crossed  the 
Tweed  Bridge  at  twelve  o'clock — 33S  miles  for  the 
four  days,  or  an  average  of  about  85  per  diem. 
Found  the  banks  very  heavy  between  Belford  and 
Berwick.  Had  dinner  at  the  Red  Lion  at  Berwick, 
and  then  pushed  on  to  Dunbar  (3675)  to  tea  — 
or  rather  whiskey,  eggs,  milk,  and  biscuits,  which 
eatables  and  drinkables  take  a  shorter  time  to  pre- 
pare than  tea.  Lighted  my  lamps,  and  on  to  Had- 
dington (378^),  over  a  fine  road.  Stopped  the  night 
at  the  George.  Distance  to-day,  joh  miles  ;  roads 
generally  very  hilly.  Monday,  17th  :  Off  early  for 
Edinburgh,  and  called  at  Milne's  Temperance  Hotel 
for  letters  from  home  and  cycling  papers.  Rode  up 
Princes  Street,  and  pushed  on  rapidly  for  Star  and 
Garter,  at  Linlithgow  (412  miles).  Had  dinner  here, 
and  i-eceived  a  telegram  from  my  wife  in  reply  to 
mine  from  Alnwick,  on  Saturday.  It  was  worded 
as  follows  : — "  Do  not  lose  your  character  for  pluck, 
however  bad  the  roads,  and  whatever  the  difficul- 
ties ;  persevere — better  luck  will  come."  This 
decided  me,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  will  reach 
John-o'-Groat's,  or  never  ride  a  tricycle  again."  Fal- 
kirk, Stirling  (431),  Dunblane,  Crieff,  and  Perth  (472) 
were  duly  reached,  the  last  few  miles  into  Perth 
proving  most  enjoyable,  a  slight  incline  downhill,  a 
bright  moon,  and  a  fir-clad  country.  Stopped  at 
the  Queen's  Hotel  for  the  night.  Distance,  94 
miles  to-day.— Tuesday,  i8th:  Started  from  Perth 
at  about  eight  o'clock,  and  rode  the  35  miles  to 
Blair  Athol,  through  the  lovely  pass  of  Killiecrankie, 
in  4h.  2om.  Dined  at  the  Blair  Athol  Arms  Hotel, 
where  they  know  how  to  charge.  (507.)  After  riding 
over  miles  of  open  mountain  roads — where  nothing 
but  an  occasional  shepherd  or  peat  cutter  meets  the 
eye,  or  a  train  on  the  Highland  Railway  (going  pro- 
vokingly  fast) — Dalwhiunie  was  reached  for  tea — and 
such  a  tea  !  consisting  of  marmalade,  jelly,  new-laid 
eggs,  splendid  butter,  toast,  and  good  tea ;  and  the 


tea  was  thoroughly  appreciated,  I  can  assure  m\ 
readers,  more  particularly  after  the  cold  3s.  gd.  lunch 
at  Blair.  And  then  came  the  settling  of  the  bill  ; 
and  what  was  my  surprise  when  I  was  told  it  was 
only  a  shilling  !  The  thought  occurred  to  me  at 
once :  Wouldn't  it  be  capital  fun  if  we  could 
organise  club  runs  every  Saturday  from  Croydon  to 
Dalwhiimie  !  but  alas  !  the  distance  is  too  great  even 
for  the  long-distance  riders — viz.,  531  miles  from 
London.  However,  to  return  to  work.  I  went  on 
through  Newtonmore  (540),  and  eventually  reached 
Kingussie  (544),  where  I  rested  for  the  night  at 
Pullar's  Hotel.  Received  more  letters  from  home 
here.  My  bedroom  at  this  hotel  was  a  curiosity  in 
its  way  ;  in  fact,  it  was  an  attic,  with  a  lean-to  ceil- 
ing, and  in  the  lean-to  was  a  pane  of  glass  to  lift 
up,  and  as  the  room  was  rather  small,  and  I  like 
fresh  air,  it  was  not  long  before  I  raised  the  trap 
door,  and  on  looking  out  a  most  lovely  view  was 
seen.  Stretched  out  on  all  sides  were  mountains  and 
heather-clad  hills,  lying  asleep  under  the  moonlight, 
the  occasional  tinkle  of  a  bell  or  the  bark  of  a  dog 
being  the  only  sound  to  be  heard,  and  the  air  such 
air  as  we  never  get  in  London.  F'ive  o'clock  in 
the  morning  found  me  awake — with  my  window 
again  open  for  an  occasional  peep  round  about 
— and  writing  my  journal  and  numberless  post- 
cards. Rode  74  miles  yesterday.  Roads  gooj, 
but  the  "braes"  were  rather  steep. —  Wednes- 
day, 19th  :  Off  early,  and  on  through  ver}'  lovely 
scenery  to  Airemore  (550),  vhere  I  telegraphed  to 
my  wife  that  I  was  getting  on  all  right,  and  hoped 
to  reach  John-o'-Groat's  by  Friday  mid-day.  On  to 
Care  Bridge  (562).  Whiskey  and  eggs  and  biscuits. 
Passed  Loch  Moy  on  heavy  roads,  which  became 
worse  as  Inverness  was  neared.  On  into  Inverness 
at  a  slashing  pace,  all  down  hill,  and  reached  there 
at  12  o'clock,  588  miles  from  the  start,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  first  week.  Average  so  far,  84  miles 
a  day.  Dined  at  the  Station  Hotel  at  Inverness — 
and  a  capital  dinner,  too,  for  the  modest  sum  of  2s.  3d. 
Should  like  to  stay  a  week  here  !  On  by  Beauly  (598), 
Dingwall  (610)— lost  my  way  for  the  third  time  near 
here.  Tea  at  Invergordon  (623),  and  on  to  Tain  for 
the  night.  Stayed  at  the  Royal  Hotel  here,  very 
comfortable.  Received  m  jre  letters  from  home,  and 
a  telegram  from  my  friend,  Clande  Halsey,  saying 
that  he  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  his  intention 
of  joining  me  at  Thurso  and  riding  part  of  the  way 
back.  Rode  91  miles  to-day. — Thursday,  20th  : 
Left  Tain  early  in  the  morning ;  saw  the  tracks  of 
several  tricycles  on  the  road,  and  soon  after  over- 
took a  gentleman  on  a  rear-steering  "  Meteor."  His 
machine  not  being  so  fast  as  mine,  saying  "  Good 
morning,"  I  pushed  on  rapidly.  Bonar  Bridge  (650) 
was  reached  by  a  lovely  road  along  the  Loch  in  an 
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hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  then  by  a  sheep  walk 
over  several  very  steep  hills  and  bad  roads  to  Golspie 
(671).  Dinner  at  Dunrobin  Arms,  near  Dnnrobin 
Castle,  then  on  along  the  sea  shore  to  Brora 
(677),  with  a  sharp  N.E.  wind  in  my  face  making 
progress  very  slow.  Lovely  weather,  a  beautiful  sea, 
and  fair  roads  made  this  portion  of  the  ride  most  en- 
joyable. No  time  to  stop  for  tea,  so  had  whiskey, 
eggs,  and  biscuits  at  the  Commercial  Hotel  at  Helms- 
dale (68g) ;  then  on  over  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  three 
miles  uphill  to  Berriedale  (6gg),  and  Dunbeath  (705) 
to  the  Station  Hotel,  Wick  (726).  Signed  the  book 
at  this  hotel,  received  letters  from  home,  and  wrote 
all  papers.  After  passing  Dunbeath,  I  came  to  the 
place  called  Latheron  Wheel — the  bridge  where  the 
poor  young  fellow  was  killed  on  a  bicycle  the  other 
week — -and  a  frightfully  awkward  corner  it  is.  The 
bridge,  when  approached  from  the  North,  is  entirely 
hidden  by  trees,  and  when  you  come  round  the 
corner  it  appears  nearly  across  the  road,  quite  un- 
expectedly, and  no  doubt  he  had  no  time  to  apply 
his  brake,  and  perhaps  if  he  had  there  was  too  much 
way  on  the  machine  for  it  to  prove  effective.  His 
machine,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  struck  the  parapet  of 
the  bridge,  and  he  was  pitched  over  60  feet  on  to 
the  stones  in  the  brook  underneath.  I  immediately 
made  up  my  mind  that  if  ever  a  "  danger-board  " 
was  wanted  it  was  there,  and  on  reaching  Wick 
made  inquiries  as  to  whom  one  should  be  sent;  and 
have,  since  returning  to  London,  communicated 
with  my  friend,  Mr.  H.  R.  Reynolds,  the  "  danger- 
board  "'  secretary  of  the  N.C.U.,  asking  him  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  Executive.  A  board  is  also 
wanted  at  Dunbeath  Bridge,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
Ord  of  Caithness — and  doubtless  will  receive  the 
attention  of  the  Union.  Distance  to-day,  91  miles 
of  hard  travelling,  wind  N.E.  all  the  way  in  my 
teeth,  and  very  long  hills,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Ord. 
— Friday,  21st :  Left  Wick  early  in  the  morning,  and 
reached  Keiss,  nme  miles  from  John-o'-Groat's,  at 
g.30.  Wired  several  friends  in  London  that  I  should 
reach  John-o'-Groat's  at  eleven  o'clock,  which  I 
did,  and  my  hotel  bill  at  John-o'-Groat's  bears  a 
memorandum  to  that  effect  signed  by  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie, the  proprietress.  Rode  ig  miles  from  Wick 
to  John-o'-Groat's  to-day  by  11  o'clock,  making  the 
entire  distance  from  London  to  John-o'-Groat's,  in 
round  figures,  750  miles,  which  includes  the  distance 
from  the  Bank  to  the  Marble  Arch  ;  my  average  is, 
therefore,  about  83  miles  per  diem,  as  against  72  in 
my  trip  last  year.  Ordered  my  dinner  on  arrival  for 
one  o'clock  ;  then  off  for  a  stroll  along  the  beautiful 
beach,  which  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  white 
shells,  either  entire  or  in  powder  (see  sample  at 
Fisheries  Exhibition,  which  corresponds  exactly 
with  that  I   have  brought  home) ;  walked  about  on 


the  beach,  picking  Groatie-buckies,  or  cowries,  to 
take  home  with  me  for  the  children.  Then  back  to 
dinner,  of  pea  soup,  local  mutton  chops  (grown  on 
the  spot),  blanc-manges  of  John-o'-Groat's  sea-weed 
(made  by  boiling  down  sea-weed  and  passing  it 
through  muslin) — a  most  nutritious  food — claret,  and 
then  a  pipe  and  some  whiskey  (Scotch).  Received 
more  letters  from  home.  A  lovely  view  of  the 
Orkney  Islands,  and  in  the  distance  the  Pentland 
Skerries  with  their  two  lighthouses  ;  and  then,  after 
making  a  long  entry  in  the  hotel  visitors'  book,  and 
saying  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  I  decided  to 
start  off  and  ride  the  20  miles  to  Thurso,  whei-e  I 
was  expecting  further  letters  and  telegrams.  Passed 
through  the  village  of  Huna,  with  its  lifeboat  station, 
and  on  past  Wick  Castle  into  Wick.  Had  tea  at 
Wick,  then  wired  to  Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Matthews 
(secretary  of  the  "  Sparkbrook  National"  Manu- 
facturing Co.),  and  Mr.  Cooper  (of  Messrs.  Hillman), 
advising  them  of  having  finished  my  lude.  Before 
concluding  I  must  inform  my  readers  that  I  rode  (at 
the  request  of  Messrs.  Hillman),  on  trial,  a  "  Spark- 
brook  National  "  tricycle  —  a  very  fine  machine 
indeed,  vith  46in.  wheels  geared  up  to  6oin. — and 
that  the  machine  never  gave  me  one  moment's 
trouble  —  although  the  test  put  upon  it  was  most 
severe — from  one  end  of  the  journey  to  the  other. 
The  gearing  I  ordered  to  be  55in.,  but  by  mistake  it 
was  geared  up  to  6oin.  This  I  found  rather  trying 
on  heavy  roads,  up  hills,  or  against  head  winds.  I 
have  returned  all  the  letters  and  telegrams,  both  re- 
ceived and  sent,  and  have  also  hotel  bills,  numbered 
as  follows,  viz. :— (i.)  the  Anchor,  Tempsford ;  (2.) 
the  Angel,  Grantham ;  (3.)  the  Commercial,  E.  Ret- 
ford;  (4.)  the  Three  Tuns,  Durham;  (5.)  the  Star, 
Alnwick  ;  (6.)  the  Red  Lion,  Berwick  ;  (7.)  the 
George,  Haddington  ;  (8.)  the  Star  and  Garter,  Lin- 
lithg(jw ;  (9.)  the  Queen,  Perth  ;  (10.)  Pullar's,  Kin- 
gussie; (11.)  the  Station,  Inverness;  (12.)  the  Royal, 
Tain;  (13.)  the  Station,  Wick;  (14.)  John-o'-Groat's, 
near  Wick;  (15.)  the  Royal,  Thurso.  My  rate  of 
progress  was  as  follows,  viz.: — ^ist  half  day,  London 
to  Tempsford,  via  Marble  Arch  (55J)  ;  2nd  day, 
Tempsford  to  Retford  (94^)  ;  3rd  day,  Retford  to 
Durham  (114J)  ;  4th  day,  Durham  to  Alnwick  (48.^) ; 
5th  day,  Alnwick  to  Haddington  (70J)  ;  6th  day, 
Haddington  to  Perth  (93J) ;  7th  day,  Perth  to  Kin- 
gussie (72)  ;  8th  day,  Kingussie  to  Tain  (gi)  ;  gth 
day,  Tain  to  John-o'-Groat's  (no).  This  includes 
the  last  h-ilf  day,  on  which  I  ran  ig  miles.  Total, 
750  miles.  These  distances  are  taken  from  Howard's 
Road  Book  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  with  the  exception 
of  the  distance  from  the  Bank  to  the  Marble  Arch, 
and  the  distances  beyond  J^dinburgh  are  the  same 
as  Keith-Falconer's  and  my  own  last  year  in  our 
rides    from    John-o'-Groat's  to    Land's    End.       My 
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uniform,  that  of  the  Cyclists'  Tourinp;  Club,  was 
made  specially  by  Messrs.  Pile,  of  Fenchurch  Street, 
who  paid  the  strictest  attention  to  my  most  trivial 
requests,  and  I  found  it  answered  its  purpose  better 
than  any  uniform  I  have  yet  worn.  It  was  wet 
through  several  times,  and  covered  with  mud  and 
dust  alternately,  and  in  spite  of  all  this  hard  treat- 
ment it  looks  almost  as  well  as  when  I  started.  All 
my  luggage  I  carried  with  me  in  a  strong  leather 
bag  on  the  back  of  the  machine,  the  bag  being 
rather  heavy  when  packed,  but  still  nothing  was 
missing  when  wanted.  I  had  the  machine  and  lug- 
gage weighed  together  at  London  Bridge  on  the 
morning  of  my  return,  and  the  weighing  machine 
gave  the  weight  as  iiolbs.  1  rode  on  an  average  12 
to  15  hours  a  day,  according  to  the  pace  obtainable 
and  the  character  of  the  country  through  which  I 
was  passing.  My  diet  was  the  same  as  when  at 
home,  with  perhaps  a  little  more  meat  than  usual. 
Fruit  whenever  I  could  get  it,  and  non-alcoholic 
drinks  until  my  work  was  done.  I  mention  in  one  or 
two  places  whiskey  and  eggs.  This  drink  and  food 
was  recommended  to  me  at  the  Norman's  Cross 
Hotel,  and  is  composed  as  follows  : — -One  or  two  eggs 


(new  laid)  thorouglily  "  whipped"  up,  then  a  small 
wine-glass  of  whiskey  stirred  in  with  the  eggs,  and 
filled  up  with  milk.  This,  when  wet  through  or 
otherwise,  is  found  most  stimulating  and  nutritious. 
On  two  occasions  only  I  felt  so  fatigued  that  I  could 
not  go  any  further,  and  I  thereupon  laid  down  upon 
the  roadside  for  half  an  hour  until  I  felt  refreshed. 
My  health  throughout  the  trip  was  capital,  and  I 
sunered  from  no  achs  oy  pain  of  any  sort,  and  on 
reaching  home  they  told  me  that  I  was  fatter  than 
when  I  left.  Before  leaving  I  was  weighed,  and 
turned  the  scale  at  lost.  zlbs.,  and  on  returning  I 
was  weighed  at  the  same  place,  and  showed 
lost.  i3ilbs.,  much  to  my  surprise,  as  I  never 
weighed  so  much  before  in  my  life.  I  think  hard 
work  must  suit  me  !  The  homeward  journey  by 
train  was  more  tiring  than  any  single  day  of  my  ride. 
I  left  Thurso,  N.B.,  at  12.25  a.m.  on  Saturday,  the 
22nd,  and  reached  King's  Cross,  without  breaking 
the  journey,  at  6.15  a.m.  on  Sunday;  then  rode 
across  to  London  Bridge  Station,  and  reached  home 
at  8  a.m.  on  the  23rd  inst.,  where,  I  need  not  say 
all  were  anxiously  expecting  me. 

Alfred  Nixox. 
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PART     IV. 


^^  O  the  last  scene  but  one  had  been  played 
^^  out,  and  in  a  short,  a  very  short,  time  the 
y^^J  curtain  would  be  rung  down  on  the  exit  of 
Newton  Hoibrook  from  a  world  in  which  he 
had  experienced,  in  a  few  short  months,  such  woe 
and  agony  of  spirit  as,  luckily,  falls  to  the  lot  of  but 
few  mortals  throughout  a  lifetime.  His  youth,  his 
crime,  and  his  trial  still  gave  rise  to  journalistic 
comment,  whilst  the  inveterate  talker  found  in  the 
pros  and  cons,  of  the  matter  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion which  invariably  secured  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  when  other  and  less  thrilling  matters  failed. 
But  the  time  was  quickly  approaching  when  his  sad 
fate-driven  career — the  trial  and  its  surroundings, 
nay,  the  very  murder  itself— would  fade  from  the 
memories  of  all  but  his  nearest  and  dearest,  not- 
withstanding its  present  great  notoriety,  and  would 
never  be  referred  to  but  when  some  heaven-sent 
platform  moralist — who  mouthed  one  code  of  guid- 
ance for  the  rising  generation  to  a  crowded  gather- 
ing in  one  hour,  and  enacted  the  actual  opposite 
within  the  four  walls  of  his  own  home  in  another — ■ 
needed  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  ungodliness 
upon  passionate  youth.     Yes,  all  would  be  forgotten 


by  contemporaneous  humanity  identically  with  the 
appearance  in  the  evening  papers  of  the 
paragraph  announcing  that  one  more  fellow- 
creature  had  been  hurled  into  eternity  with  all  his 
imperfections  on  his  head,  and,  maybe,  the  innocent 
blood  of  his  victim  yet  fresh  upon  his  hands,  to 
meet  his  Creator  and  his  God. 

What  matter  if  he  were  an  innocent  man — he,  a 
mere  unit  in  the  world,  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  vast 
ocean  of  life,  that  could  not,  if  he  would,  sway  one 
inch  to  the  right  or  the  left  the  even  tenor  of  their 
selfish  career  ?  How  carelessly  would  the  sleek  and 
portly  man  of  business  if  the  stocks — upon  the  rise 
or  fall  of  which  he  was  at  that  moment  risking  both 
his  own  and  other  people's  money — had  gone  the 
right  way,  open  his  morning  paper,  and  read  to  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  with  the  grim  satisfaction  one 
feels  at  the  woes  of  others,  the  realistic  account  of 
"  the  execution." 

Surely,  surely !  But  much-vaunted  nineteenth 
century  civilisation  must  indeed,  at  its  best,  be  but  an 
open  sham — a.  superficial  veneer  of  a  coarse  and  harsh 
material  that,  when  closely  subjected  to  minute 
inspection,  cracks  widely,  and  shows  only  too  plainly 
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the  mean  despicable  body  to  wliich  it  lends  an  air  of 
tenderness  and  sympathy.  Notwithstanding  the 
centnries  of  gradnal  and  quiet  progression  in 
culture  and  refinement,  we  have,  as  yet,  only  suc- 
ceeded in  partially  disguising  from  ourselves  the 
inherent  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  our  own  natures, 
and  in  throwing  off  for  ever  that  innate  daring  for 
sensational  realism  possessed  alike  by  murdering 
Thug  and  psalm-singing  Christian.  There  can  be 
but  two  reasons  for  this  :  either  the  rate  of  evolution 
has  been  painfully  slow,  or  the  moral  degradation  of 
our  ancestors  must  have  been  past  all  estimate. 

It  is  comparatively  easy,  and  most  assuredly 
pleasant,  to  complacently  remark  our  immeasurable 
superiority  to  the  people  of  the  dark  ages  ;  but  it 
needs  but  a  very  few  minutes'  consideration  of  our 
social  scandals  and  our  so-called  refinement  at  the 
hands  of  those  accustomed  thus  impulsively  to 
belaud  themselves  and  their  age,  to  convince  them 
that  our  benevolence  is  but  a  myth,  and  our  so-called 
culture  a  gross  imposture. 

By  a  careful  training  and  a  judicious  dietary  we 
may  transform  the  tiger  or  the  leopard  into  very 
respectable  domestic  animals  ;  but  though  to  a  super- 
ficial observer  their  docility  appears  a  part  of  their 
nature,  we  know  full  well  that  it  will  last  just  so  long 
as  their  baser  instincts  are  not  awakened. 

Such  as  the  above,  then,  were  my  bitter  thoughts 
as  I  sat  lonesome  and  alone  in  my  rooms  at  the 
Adelphi.  And  who  can  express  surprise  that  such 
should  be,  for  indeed  I  was  "  sick  with  hope 
deferred." 

The  outcome  of  all  our  efforts  for  the  deliverance 
of  Newton  Holbrook  from  the  doom  now  approach- 
ing him  with  horrible  rapidity  had  been  so  small,  I 
might  almost  say  miserably  futile.  For  now  it 
wanted  but  six  days  to  the  time  when  he  should 
expiate  his  supposed  crime  by  the  hand  of  the 
common  hangman  at  Guildford  Prison  ;  and  I  could 
not,  though  I  would  have  sacrificed  everything, 
almost  my  own  life — I  could  not  help  him.  Now 
that  all  our  endeavours  to  bring  the  guilt  home  to 
the  missing  under-gardener  had  failed,  and  the  oft- 
repeated  advertisement  in  the  daily  papers  imploring 
the  bicyclist  in  whose  company  Newton  asserted  he 
had  received  those  facial  injuries  which  went  so  far 
towards  his  condemnation  provoked  no  reply,  I 
began  to  lose  all  hope,  and  to  abandon  myself  to  a 
gloomy  despair. 

I  was  powerless,  utterly  powerless  to  aid  the 
brother  of  the  woman  I  loved  by  so  much  as  the 
lifting  of  a  finger,  and  only  these  who  have  felt  such 
impotence  in  such  a  relationship  know  or  can  realise 
my  abject  hopelessness.  From  the  httle  encourage- 
ment they  held  out,  it  had  of  late,  in  my  then 
despondent  state  of  mind,  become  tiresome  to  me 


to  peruse  the  daily  reports  of  his  progress — or 
rather,  non-progress — sent  in  by  the  Sergeant. 
Always  the  same  dreary  tale,  the  same  recapitula- 
tion of  known  facts  under  different  aspects  and  con- 
ditions ;  always  the  failure  to  attach  the  guilt  to 
Lanagan,  our  last  straw  of  comfort  and  of  hope. 

Assisted  and  advised,  as  doubtless  he  had  been, 
by  the  experienced  counsels  of  "  Pu^gy  White,  " 
what  wonder  that  together  they  had  misled  the 
acumen  of  Douglas,  and  foiled  his  best  efforts  ?  His 
latest  discovery,  however,  was  that  White  and  his 
"pupil"  had  disappeared  in  company  some  time 
before  the  trial,  but  beyond  tracking  them  to  a 
house  in  the  low  purlieus  of  Aldgate,  all  trace  of 
them  was  gone.  What  step  it  were  best  next  to  take 
I  did  not  know,  and  the  Sergeant  appeared  equally 
non-plussed  with  myself.  It  seemed  as  if  all  hope 
was  gone  for  Holbrook,  and  with  it  the  one  hope  I 
myself  had  cherished  and  kept  green  in  the  depths 
of  my  own  heart — the  hope  that  success  might  have 
won  that  affection  for  me  which  hitherto  I  had  failed 
to  gain. 

But  the  darkest  hour  is  nearest  dawn,  and  before 
the  dim  cold  grey  of  the  morning  breaks  in  its  first 
arrow-like  shaft  across  the  lightening  heavens  from 
out  the  East,  a  monient  of  impenetrable  and  sable 
darkness  prevails,  only  to  be  flouted,  scorned,  and 
flung  back  upon  itself  by  the  golden  glory  of  the 
rising  sun. 

I  had  but  just  risen  to  light  my  gas,  and  to  ring  the 
bell  for  a  cup  of  tea — for  whilst  I  had  sat  thinking, 
thinking,  the  afternoon  had  merged  into  twilight, 
and  the  twilight  into  night — when  my  housekeeper 
herself  knocked  at  the  door,  and  upon  being  desired 
to  enter,  brought  to  me  a  letter,  in  the  superscrip- 
tion of  which  I  at  once  recognised  the  characteristic 
handwriting  of  Douglas. 

Another  of  these  wretched  reports,  I  thought,  as 
I  took  the  letter  from  the  tray,  at  the  same  time 
giving  Mrs.  McShane  some  directions  as  to  the  pre- 
paration of  my  evening  meal.  Whilst  doing  so  I 
had  broken  open  the  envelope,  and  was  reading  and 
speaking  at  the  same  moment,  but  the  purport  of 
the  letter,  and  the  earnest  manner  in  which  it  was 
written,  cut  me  short  in  my  orders  as  to  tea,  and 
left  Mrs.  McShane  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
endeavouring  to  divine  whether  I  wished  my  ham 
broiled  or  cold. 

"  Never  mind  about  tea  now,  Mrs.  McShane.  I 
am  going  out,  and  shall  not  require  any." 

"  Not  want  any  tea,  sir  !"  said  the  old  woman  ; 
"  why  you've  had  nothing  since  that  little  chop  I 
cooked  for  you  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  you  must  be 
quite  faint  by  this  time.  Let  me  make  you  a  nice 
cup  of  tea ;  the  water  does  boil,  and  I  won't  take  a 
minute  to  bring  it  up." 
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"No,  thanks,  Mrs.  McShane,"  I  replied,  as  I 
half  led,  half  pushed  the  kind  old  woman  to  the 
door,  and  closed  it  upon  her,  in  order  that  I  inij;ht 
once  more  peruse  the  Sergeant's  letter,  and  try  to 
think  what  it  meant,  and  if  the  turning  point  of  our 
very  long  and  dreary  lane  had  come  at  last.  It  ran 
as  follows  : — ■ 

Scotland  Yard,  Thursday  Afternoon,  4  .S5. 

Dear  Sir, — Meet  me,  if  possible,  on  London  Bridge 
(Middlesex  side)  at  8.30  thia  evening.  Have  discovered 
"White  and  his  companion,  and  want  your  aid  to  ascertain 
if  the  latter  is  the  man  we  ivant.  The  means  necessary 
to  identify  may  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  but  I  don't 
think  you  will  back  out  on  that  account.  Further,  I  ain 
sincerely  glad  to  tell  you  I  have  received  an  answer  to 
advertisement  from  bicyclist.  He  says  he  remembers 
accident  to  a  person  answering  to  description  of  Hol- 
brook  perfectly  well.  He  is  on  his  way  home  from  New 
York  in  s.s.  Alaska,  and  will  shortly  arrive  in  London. 
Your  obedient  servant,  John  Douglas,  C.I.D. 

Duncan  Hume,  Esq.,  Adelphi  Chambers. 

P.S. — Please  send  answer  by  bearer  as  to  whether  you 
will  keep  the  appointment  I  have  made  above. — J.  D. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  I  knew  Douglas  would  not 
write  a  letter  like  the  one  given  ahove  unless  he  knew 
of  a  surety  that  his  information  was  sound  and  unim- 
peachable. Yet  what  could  be  the  danger  to  which 
he  referred  ?  However,  no  good  could  be  done  by 
thus  surmising  as  to  its  probable  character.  The 
thing  to  do  was  at  once  to  send  a  reply — and  that 
an  affirmative  one — which  was  soon  written  and 
dispatched  : — 

Adelphi  Chambers. 

Dear  Sergeant, — I  will  meet  you  as  you  suggest,  and 
shall  be  prepared  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  you 
may  consider  necessary. 

Hopefully  yours,  Doncan  Hdme. 

On  consulting  my  watch  after  I  sent  the  letter,  I 
found  that  in  my  excitement  occasioned  by  the 
perusal  of  Douglass  epistle  I  had  told  Mrs.  McShane 
a  mild  untruth,  and  that  I  still  had  time  for  indul- 
gence in  the  cup  of  tea  she  considered  so  essential. 
Whilst  drinking  it,  and  further  fortifying  myself 
with  a  little  solid  nourishment,  greatly  to  her  delight 
and  my  own  subsequent  comfort,  I  could  not  refrain 
from  turning  over  in  my  mind  the  danger  which  the 
Sergeant  referred  to.  At  any  rate,  whatever  it 
might  be,  and  whatever  the  risk  involved,  I  was 
resolved  to  face  it.  But  as  I  thought,  and  all  possible 
contingencies  of  a  rash  action  arose  before  me,  my 
heart  became  filled  with  one  settled  resolve — I 
would  see  Sophie  Holbrook  before  I  kept  my 
appointment,  and  be  the  first  to  acquaint  her  of  the 
^'limmering  hope  which  had  arisen  upon  our  mutual 
woes.  Besides,  it  was  necessary,  111  the  event  of 
anything  occurring,  that  Mr.  Fenton,  the  solicitor, 
should  be  accpiainted  with  the  fact  of  the  advertise- 
ment having  been  replied  to,  in  order,  if  I  was  not 


able  to  prosecute  the  matter,  he  might  ropr<i«ont 
the  confirmation  of  part  of  Newton's  defence  in  ithe 
proper  quarter. 

At  once  acting  upon  this  resolve,  I  obtained  a  cab, 
and  drove  quickly  along  the  crowded  Strand  to 
Mecklenburgh  Square,  as  the  crowds  of  busy  men 
were  surging  Westwards,  ever  Westwards,  after  their 
day  in  the  City.  As  I  passed  them  quickly,  and 
caught,  by  the  flash  of  an  occasional  gas  jet,  the 
anxious  careworn  look  upon  many  of  their  faces,  I 
wondered  if  any  one  of  them  were  weighed  down  by 
such  trouble  as  had  come  upon  the  gentle  spirit  of 
the  girl  I  was  about  to  visit.  Strong,  lusty  men  I 
passed  in  crowds,  and  yet  I  doubt  whether  one  out 
of  that  vast  crowd  bore  such  a  suffering  load  of 
grief  as  the  earnest,  truthful  soul  and  womanly 
frame  of  Sophie  Holbrook.  God  grant,  indeed, 
that  the  news  I  was  then  bearing  was  but  the  fore- 
runner of  much  more  that  would  i^estore  her  to  her 
usual  kindly  cheerfulness,  and  enable  both  her  and 
her  accused  brother  to  look  straight  into  the  eyes  of 
the  world  and  fear  nothing. 

As  my  cab  stopped  at  the  house  in  the  S.piare,  1 
looked  quickly  upwards  over  its  entire  elevation,  and 
saw  no  light  except  in  the  kitchens  and  in  the 
window  of  one  small  room  on  the  second  floor. 
Then  I  knew  she  was  there,  and  that,  at  least,  I 
should  see  her. 

After  waiting  some  little  time  the  door  was 
opened,  the  servant  apologising  for  having  to  light 
the  gas.  I  waited  to  be  shown  into  the  dining- 
room.  Both  the  room  and  hall,  and  even  the  aspect 
of  the  solid-looking  furniture  struck  me  with  a  chill 
feeling  of  uninhabitation,  as  if  they  felt  the  neglect 
of  their  owners,  and,  to  sympathise  with  them,  had 
donned  an  aspect  of  chilly  sadness.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  room  particularly  denoted  clearly 
the  absence  of  the  directing  spirit,  which  erstwhile, 
by  cultured  and  judicious  disposition,  had  lightened 
and  softened  its  slightly  pompous  grandeur.  Truly 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  showed  only  too  clearly 
the  grief-ful  absorption  of  the  inward  spirit. 

A  few  moments  more  and  the  poor  girl  had 
entered  the  room,  and  was  holding  my  hand  tightly 
within  her  own.  She  was  dressed  in  deep  black, 
and  had  no  adornment  of  any  kind,  except  some 
soft  white  lace  around  her  throat.  Only  a  physique 
of  perfect  development,  and  a  constitution  unmarred 
by  fashionable  latter-day  eccentricities,  evils,  and 
excesses,  affected,  greatly  to  their  own  detriment,  by 
so  many  of  our  upper  and  middle  classes,  could  have 
withstood  the  awful  inroads  that  the  pain  of  the  last 
few  weeks  had  made  upon  her  frame.  But,  to  my 
eyes,  she  seemed  even  more  sweet  and  beautiful 
than  I  had  ever  remembered  her,  and  the  earnest, 
sorrowfully-thankful  expression  in  her  deep  brown 
eyes,  even  now  swimming  in  tears,  still  lives  in  my 
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niemoi"}'.  She  was  the  first  to  speak,  though  her 
words  were  broken. 

"  This  is,  indeed,  good  of  you,  Duncan,"  she  said, 
"  to  call  ;  but  why  have  your  visits  been  so  few 
since — since " 

Vividly  her  agony  of  mind  was  depicted  on  her 
face  as,  in  the  endeavour  to  finish  her  question,  the 
scene  of  the  fatal  trial  rose  up  before  her.  I 
hastened  to  reply. 

"  The  greatest  solace  you  could  have.  Miss  Hol- 
brook,  it  I  understand  your  nature  aright,  was  that 
of  solitude,  at  any  i^ate,  at  first ;  but  I  trust  you 
have  not  thought  that  because  I  have  not  been  here 
I  have  lost  one  particle  of  interest  in  you  and  your 
brother's  welfare." 

"Oh!  Duncan,  I  believe  you;  and,  indeed,  I  did 
not  think  that.  But  why  place  my  name  before  his, 
when  my  trouble  is  but  grief  at  the  prospect  of  my 
brother's  awful  doom  ?" 

"  Sophie,  don't  ask  me  to  analyse  my  feelings 
now,"  I  replied ;  "  Don't  ask  me  to  express  my 
thoughts  but  as  my  heart  dictates.  Would  to 
heaven  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  life  could  avert  his 
death  for  your  sake  and  restore  you  your  happiness, 
and  it  should  be  so  cheerfully  and  gladly." 

"  Hush  !  Duncan  ;  please  don't  speak  in  that  way. 
I  know,  if  it  lay  in  mortal's  way  to  help  us,  you 
would  do  so;  and  though  your  great  and  unwearied 
exertions  on  our  behalf  have  been  of  but  little  avail, 
I  thank  you  ;  for  if  gratitude  is  due  to  any  man  from 
others,  surely  it  is  due  to  you.  May  God  reward 
your  goodness  to  those  who  are  so  helpless." 

"Don't  speak  of  it,  Sophie,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  But  I  must  speak  of  it,"  she  replied  quickly, 
and  almost  petulantly  ;  "  I  will  speak  of  it.  Why, 
all  through  this  dreary  dreadful  time  since  mamma 
was  taken  away  from  me,  no  one  has  been  with  me ; 
none  of  our  people  would  come  near  me,  because 
they  think  we  are  disgraced  by  a  deed  that  my 
own  dear  brother  never  committed.  For  the  past 
month  I  have  been  in  this  house,  with  this  weight  of 
sorrow,  alone,  quite  alone!     You " 

But  her  emotion  here  choked  her  utterance,  and, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  sobbed  as 
though  her  heart  would  break.  With  this  outburst 
on  her  part — with  the  sight  of  the  woman  I  loved 
most  dearly  in  all  the  world,  alone,  in  tears  and  in 
trouble,  with  no  gentle  hand  or  kindly  voice  to 
s  :)othe  and  comfort  her — my  circumspection  left  me, 
and  my  good  resolves  took  to  themselves  wings  and 
flew  away.  In  an  instant  I  was  at  her  feet,  and  held 
one  of  her  hands  in  mine,  whilst  with  my  disengaged 
arm  I  supported  the  slender  frame  now  quivering 
with  the  violence  of  her  grief. 

"  Sophie,  dear  Sophie,"  I  said ;  "  for  the  love  of 
God  don't  give  way  like  this.     I  am  with  you,  my 


darling;  I,  who  love  you  better  than  anything  on 
earth  ;  I,  who,  though  your  brother  were  accused  of 
ten  thousand  murders,  would  stand  for  ever  between 
you  and  the  world.  For  my.  sake,  if  not  for  your 
own,  I  entreat  you  to  be  calm.  I  have  something 
here  now  that  perhaps  is  but  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  all  our  woe,  and  which  I  came  here  to-night 
to  read  to  you.  Sophie,  my  own,  try  and  be  calm, 
and  listen." 

"  I  will,  Duncan,  I  will  ;  but  I  have  been  so 
wretched — so  very,  very  lonely  of  late,"  she  replied, 
and  my  heart  leapt  to  find  that  she  did  not  withdraw 
her  hand  from  mine.     Did  she  care  for  me  after  all? 

"  I  know  you  have,  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have 
not  been  before  to  see  you,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  now  read 
this,  and  tell  me  if  you  think  the  tide  has  turned  at 
last,"  and  I  offered  her  the  Sergeant's  letter. 

She  turned  her  eyes  up  to  me  with  so  much 
expression,  such  a  wild,  beseeching  look,  that,  im- 
pulsively, I  pressed  my  lips  to  her  pale  forehead, 
and  she  did  not  rebuke  me.  Her  face  was  suffused 
with  a  deep  crimson  blush,  which  only  rendered  her 
the  more  beautiful  in  my  eyes  as  she  turned  her 
head  from  me,  and  began  to  read  the  letter  I 
proffered  her.  Her  cheek  paled  again  as  she  read 
the  mention  of  the  danger,  and  then  her  eyes 
glistened  with  hope  as  she  became  aware  of  the 
contents  of  the  letter  from  the  bicyclist  corroborating 
her  brother's  defence. 

"  Will  you  go  ?"  she  asked,  as  she  returned  me 
the  note.  "  And  what  is  the  danger  of  which  Mr. 
Douglas  speaks  ?" 

"Most  certainly  I  shall  go,"  I  replied,  "but  I 
cannot  tell  to  what  peril  he  refers." 

"  Duncan,  pray,  pray  be  careful ;  do  not  run  into 
needless  danger.  I  cannot  ask  you  not  to  go,  for 
you  may  be  the  means  of  saving  my  brother,  though 
Heaven  grant  that  no  harm  may  come  to  you.  For 
my  sake,  if  for  nothing  else,  Duncan,  I  ask  you 
again  to  be  careful." 

"Yes,  I  will,"  I  said,  "but  if  anything  should 
happen  to  me  it  would  reck  little,  I  am  so  isolated 
in  the  world.  I  have  no  near  relatives  and  but  few 
dear  friends  ;  so  it  would  matter  little.  Few  would 
even  care  to  enquire  whether  I  was  alive  or  dead." 

"  Duncan,  don't  speak  like  that.  It  would  be  a 
bitter  blow  to  me  if  you  should  meet  with  ill;  I  could 
not — I  could  not  bear  to — " 

Before  she  could  finish  the  sentence,  she  was  once 
more  in  my  arms,  and  held  close  to  my  throbbing 
heart. 

"  Sophie,  but  a  few  moments  ago  I  uttered  words 
which  I  had  resolved  never  should  pass  my  lips 
again,  but  my  control  vanished  at  your  grief,  and 
the  words  came  from  me  despite  myself.  Now,  I 
repeat   them   with   treble   strength,  and  my  whole 
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being  beats  in  unison  witli  tlieir  utterance.  Can 
you  recall  the  words  you  said  two  years  ago  ?  Do 
you  now  care  for  me  ?" 

Quietly,  but  firmly,  and  with  a  gentle  dignity  all 
her  own,  she  spoke — 

"  Duncan,  do  not  let  us  forget  how  the  world  now 
looks  upon  me.  I  cannot,  I  dai'c  not  reply  to  you 
until  my  brother,  and,  if  unhaply  not  my  brother, 
still  my  brother's  memory  is  cleared  from  the  horrid 
imputation  now  cast  upon  it.  Go  now,  Duncan, 
please,  and  come  to  see  me  again  as  scon  as  you 
can." 

"Yes,  I  will  go,  Sophie,"  I  replied,  "  but  do  not 
let  me  depart  without  some  comforting  hope.  I 
care  not  for  the  world  or  what  it  tliinks,  or  what  it 
says.  Since  childhood  I  have  fought  with  it,  grip 
for  grip,  and  found  it  ever  a  cruel  enemy  and  a 
dangerous  friend.  Why  should  I,  now  that  the 
happiness  of  my  whole  life  trembles  in  tlie  balance, 
why  should  I  care  a  rush  about  its  opinion  ?" 

"  Duncan,  I  have  said  before  I  dare  not.  Let  us 
wait  and  hope.  I  am  changed,  much  changed,  from 
the  giddy  girl  of  two  years  ago,  and  later  events 
have  made  me  a  woman  indeed.  Forgive  me,  I 
entreat  you,  as  I  am  truly  sorry  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  I  say ;  forgive  me,  Duncan,  if  I  ever  gave 
you  pain.  Perhaps  God  will  be  good  still  to  me, 
and  lift  me  out  of  this  deep  despair  before  yet  it  is 
too  late.  Now  go,  you  have  hardly  time  to  meet  the 
Sergeant.  I  shall  anxiously  expect  to  see  you  to- 
morrow. Go  !  and  may  God  protect  you.  He 
must  have  some  good  motive  in  laying  this  burden 
upon  us,  tliough  the  thought  has  sometimes  occurred 
to  me  that  His  justice  is  not  fairly  meted  out  ;  but, 
then,  such  thoughts  have  fled  upon  reflection,  and  I 
have  felt  buoyed  up  and  sustained  by  the  conviction 
that  His  ways,  though  inscrutable,  are  infinitely 
wise,  and  never  without  a  good  and  all-sufficient 
reason." 

As  I  left  her,  I  once  more  pressed  my  lips  to  that 
pale  forehead,  and  she  did  not  restrain  me,  and  I 
felt  hope  that  if  we  could  but  succeed  in  our 
endeavours,  even  at  the  elcventli  hour,  slie  would 
yet  be  mine. 

Once  alone  in  the  cab,  and  moving  as  rapidly  as 
the  congested  traffic  would  permit  towards  London 
Bridge,  I  felt  strongly  impressed  by  her  concluding 
words,  and  pondered,  oblivious  for  the  nonce  to  all 
outward  things,  tlie  earnest  simple  belief,  and  the 
grandeur  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term)  of  her  con- 
ception of  the  Deity.  Her  simple  belief  and  entire 
trust  in  Him  who  had  helped  and  guided  her  in  her 
affliction  provoked  my  sincere  admiration  and 
brought  me  to  regard  her  with  feelings  of  almost 
idolic  reverence. 

Who  would  dare  to  take  from  her  tliis  rich  faith, 


and  undermine,  throw  down,  and  ridicule  this  creed 
she  clung  to  with  a  constant  fervour  ?  Yet  many 
there  are  who,  at  the  present  day,  by  the  written 
and  spoken  argument  of  the  freethinker  and  agnostic 
are  using  their  talents  and  their  abilities  to  detach 
such  as  Sophie  Holbrook  from  the  comforting  creeds 
of  their  forefathers,  and  are  able  to  off"er  them 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  in  return. 

Shame  on  them !  A  double  shame  !  1  Firstly, 
for  the  utterance  of  a  theory  which  is  more  or  less 
unacceptable  and  repulsive  to  every  man  and  every 
race  upon  the  face  of  this  earth,  and  in  which  they 
themselves  do  not  in  the  abstract  entirely  concur ; 
and,  secondly,  for  the  contemptible  use  of  such  a 
repudiation  of  all  things  good  and  true,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  cheaply  and  quickly  a 
specious  and  a  fictitious  notoriety. 

The  sudden  stoppage  of  the  cab  at  the  I^ridge 
House  arrested  my  train  of  thought  at  this  point, 
and,  alighting,  I  paid  and  dismissed  tlie  cabby. 
Upon  consulting  my  watch,  I  found  it  wanted  still 
three  minutes  to  eight,  so  that  I  was  in  good  time. 
No  sign  of  the  Sergeant  as  yet  ;  and  I  was  proceed- 
ing towards  the  centre  of  the  bridge  along  its  curious 
granite  paving,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  feeble  voice  of  a  decrepit  old  man  in  an  ex- 
tremely ragged  and  apparently  dirty  condition,  close 
to  my  elbow,  who  entreated  me  to  purchase  matches 
of  him.  Although  I  did  not  require  any  at  the 
moment,  I  felt  so  sorry  for  the  evident  destitution 
of  the  poor  old  fellow  that  1  stopped  to  give  him  a 
few  loose  coppers  I  had  in  the  pocket  of  my  over- 
coat, and  then  continued  on  my  way.  The  old  man, 
however,  still  continued  to  hobble  along  by  my  side 
for  some  distance,  pouring  into  my  ear  some  intermin- 
able and  incomprehensible  tale  of  distress  and  pri- 
vation, and  finally  winding  up  by  a  request  that  I 
would  supplement  inv  already  somewhat  liberal 
donation,  or,  as  he  succinctly  put  it,  "would  make  it 
a  bob." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  calling  the  attention  of  a 
blue-coated  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  close  by 
at  the  time,  when  the  voice  of  the  object  at  my  side 
suddenly  changed,  and  from  his  lips  issued  the  clear, 
incisive  tones  of  Sergeant  Douglas.  "  It  is  only  me, 
sir,"  said  he  ;  "  pray,  don't  give  ins  in  charge  just 
yet.  I  am  glad  you  are  to  time ;  there's  nothing 
like  being  punctual." 

"  I  want  you  to  come  to  my  lodgings,  in  order  that 
I  may  fix  you  up  a  bit  before  we  start ;  so  jump  into 
this  cab,  if  you  please,  and  tell  him  to  drive  to 
Caleb  Street,  licrmondsey.  Cabby  might  object  to 
take  his  orders  from  me." 

Almost  speechless  with  surprise,  I  mechanically 
obeyed  the  Sergeant's  instructions,  and,  as  soon   as 
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we  were  seated  in  the  cab  and  on  our  way,  I  turned 
to  him  for  an  exphination. 

What  does  this  all  mean,  Serjeant  ?"  I  asked 
rather  abruptly,  for,  in  truth,  I  felt  annoyed  at 
having  been  deceived  so  easily.  "  Why  have  you 
got  yourself  up  in  this  beggarly  fashion  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,"  replied  Douglas,  with  pro- 
voking calmness,  "  I  had  two  I'easons ;  firstly,  to 
save  time,  and,  secondly,  to  test  the  completeness  of 
my  disguise  by  accosting  someone  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  me.  You  see,  some  of  the  gentle- 
men we  shall  meet  to-night  are  well  acquainted  with 
me  in  my  official  capacity,  and  if  they  discovered 
my  identity  it  would  go  hard  with  us." 

"  But  where  are  we  going,  and  why  are  you  dis- 
guised in  this  manner  ?"  I  replied.  "  I  am  totally  in 
the  dark  as  yet,  for  you  said  nothing  comprehensible 
in  your  letter." 

"Very  well,  sir,  I'll  enlighten  you  a  little,"  re- 
turned the  Sergeant.  "  From  information  received 
only  to-day,  I  have  at  last  learnt  that  '  Puggy 
White'  and  his  mate  have  been  for  some  time  in 
hiding  at  a  thieves'  House-of-Call  in  Bears'  Alley, . 
just  off  Ratcliffe  Highway,  and  what  I  now  want  you 
to  do  is  to  accompany  me  to  this  thieves'  kitchen  as 
a  drunken  professional  beggar ;  when  there,  to  keep 
your  eyes  about  you,  and,  if  possible,  to  recognise 
in  this  companion  of  White's  the  missing  gardener, 
Lanagan,  this  being  the  quickest  means  of  establish- 
ing his  identity.  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  assume 
the  disguise  I  have  mentioned,  in  case  any  of  them 
should  accost  you  in  their  '  patter,'  for  then  there 
will  be  some  reason  for  your  not  replying — they  will 
suppose  you  are  too  muddled  to  understand.  We 
shall  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  biggest 
scoundrels  unhung,  who  is  also  one  of  the  cleverest- 
known  burglars,  although  he  does  not  mind  earning 
a  few  honest  (?)  pounds  by  peaching  on  a  friend,  if 
the  treachery  will  serve  his  turn  at  the  moment ;  and 
at  this  moment  he  owes  White  a  grudge  which  he  is 
now  about  to  pay  off  with  compound  interest.  Well, 
this  man  informs  me  that  White  and  his  companion 
contemplate  a  burglarious  entry  of  a  house  called 
Lenham  Vicarage,  about  two  miles  the  other  side  of 
Cobham,  in  Surrey,  which  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  valuable  plate,  and  is  inhabited  only  by 
an  old  clergyman  and  his  wife  and  son,  and  two 
women  servants.  This  little  plan  they  intend  to  put 
into  execution  on  Sunday  night,  and,  but  for  our 
intended  intervention,  will,  I  suppose,  carry  it  out 
successfully.  My  object  now  is,''  continued  Douglas, 
arresting  a  half-spoken  question  from  me  by  a 
motion  of  his  hand,  "  to  catch  them  red-handed, 
and  have  them  safely  in  custody  on  the  charge  of 
burglary,  so  that  in  the  event  of  our  bringing  home 
to  Lanagan    the    guilt  of  the  murder  we   may  not 


have  to  search  for,  and  perhaps  fail  to  arrest,  him 
when  we  have  sufficient  grounds  so  to  do." 

"  But  Newton  Holbrook  will  die  on  Monday 
morning,"  I  said,  with  a  dull  feeling  of  despair  and 
a  thought  of  the  poor  girl  I  had  left,  "  and  of  what 
avail  will  Lanagan's  arrest  be  then,  except  to  clear 
his  name  ?" 

"  I  think,  sir,  and  so  does  Mr.  Fenton — fjr  I  have 
seen  him  to-day — that  we  can,  on  arresting  Lanagan, 
obtain  a  short  reprieve  in  order  to  investigate  his 
possible  connection  with  the  crime." 

"You  forget  nothing,  Sergeant,"  said  L 

"  It  wouldn't  do,  sir,  for  people  in  my  profession 
to  forget.  But  here  is  my  place,"  said  he,  as  the  cab 
stopped  at  a  mean,  dingy  house  in  some  little-known 
street  turning  out  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Borough 
Road,  which,  no  doubt,  years  ago  laid  claim  to  actual 
gentility,  but  is  far  from  doing  so  at  the  present 
time. 

He  then  let  himself  in  with  his  key,  and  together 
we  ascended  the  staircase  to  the  first  floor. 

I  believed  that  up  to  the  present  I  had  fully 
appreciated  the  Sergeant's  attributes,  but  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  so  much  refinement  and  evidence  of 
good  taste  in  the  lodging  of  a  London  detective. 
The  furniture  presented  no  glaring  anomaly  of 
colour  ;  everything  was  well-matched,  from  the 
extensive  book-case,  in  which  I  did  not  fail  to  notice 
a  few  works  of  modern  philosophy,  to  the  neat  pipe- 
rack  bearing  its  inviting  complement  of  pipes,  from 
the  lordly  meerschaum  to  the  homely  clay. 

"Now,  Mr.  Hume,"  he  remarked,  as  he  entered 
the  room  leading  out  of  the  sitting-room,  and  which 
proved  to  be  a  bedroom  as  comfortable  and  as  tasty 
as  its  fellow,  "  we  have  no  time  to  lose  ;  therefore 
come  in  here,  slip  off  those  things,  and  jump  into 
these  ;"  with  which  he  handed  me  a  bundle  of  old 
tattered  garments.  By  his  help — for,  indeed,  they 
wanted  tender  handling — I  managed  to  get  into  them 
without  rendering  them  utterly  useless.  He  then 
produced  a  make-up  box  from  a  drawer,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  operate  on  my  face  with  a  camel's  hair 
brush  and  the  pigments  he  thought  necessary  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  After  working  away 
diligently  for  about  ten  minutes,  giving  me  two  or 
three  finishing  touches,  and  making  several  back- 
ward movements  with  his  head  well  on  one  side,  the 
better  to  observe  his  handiwork,  he  requested  me  to 
inspect  myself  in  the  glass.  The  transformation 
was  quite  marvellous.  In  those  few  moments,  by 
donning  the  rags  he  had  given  me,  and  by  his  skilful 
touches,  I  was  transformed  thus  quickly  into  as 
forlorn  a  looking  toper  as  you  could  wish  to  con- 
ceive. 

"You'll  do,  sir,  I  think,"  said  the  sergeant,  re- 
garding his  handiwork  with  some  amount  of  pardon- 
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able  pride  ;  "  and  now  we  must  go.  Yon  had  better 
slip  this  into  your  pocket,  though  I  don't  suppose 
there  will  be  any  need  to  show  it,"  he  continued,  as 
he  handed  me  a  small  six-chambered  revolver,  "  but 
there's  nothing  like  being  prepared." 

"  I  hope  we  shall  get  through  this  matter  without 
resort  to  serious  measures  necessitating  the  use  of 
this,"  I  replied. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  returned  the  Sergeant,  "you  won't 
want  to  use  that  ;  only,  as  I  said  before,  there's 
nothing  like  being  prepared.  Bless  you  !  the  prigs 
will  never  doubt  you  now.  Why,  you've  got  the 
appearance  of  as  likely  a  looking  gaol-bird  as  I  have 
seen  for  a  long  time." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  hope  it  is  the  result  of  your  art, 
and  that  you  do  not  refer  to  my  normal  appearance." 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  certainly  not,"  said  Douglas,  laugh- 
ing, as  he  held  the  door  open  for  me  to  walk  down- 
stairs.    "  It  is  high  time  we  were  off." 

It  had  just  turned  half-past  nine  as  we  got  into  a 
cab  for  the  second  time  together  that  night,  and  as 
we  drove  out  of  the  quiet  street  in  which  the 
Sergeant  resided  I  could  not  prevent  myself  from 
thinking  of  what  was  before  me,  and  how  it  would 
all  end. 

Had  the  wheel  of  chance  at  last  turned  its  bright 
side  towards  poor  Newton,  and,  if  it  had,  was  there 
still  time  to  gather  together  the  threads  of  the 
saving  testimony,  the  remotest  ends  of  which  we 
were  just  about  to  grasp  ?  For  the  sake  of  that  girl, 
friendless  and  alone  in  that  dull  London  square, 
God  grant  we  had. 

As  the  cab  skirted  the  Tower,  the  Sergeant, 
noticing  my  slight  depression  of  spirits,  opened  a 
conversation;  for  since  leaving  the  Borough  he  had 
not  spoken,  and  so  deeply  was  he  thinking  that, 
until  I  myself  had  given  way  to  thought,  I  had  not 
cared  to  interrupt  him. 

In  the  middle  of  a  discussion  concerning  the 
wondertul  old  fortress  we  were  leaving  behind  us, 
he  suddenly  recurred  to  our  expedition. 

"  I  must  ask  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "  when  we  get  into 
this  den  to  take  your  cue  from  me,  and  on  no 
account  to  converse  with  anyone.  If  anyone 
addresses  you,  look  at  them  in  as  drunken  a  fashion 
as  you  can,  but,  above  all  things,  hold  your  tongue. 
Pull  up,  cabbie,"  shouted  he,  as  we  were  driving 
rapidly  past  a  dark  little  public-house  standmg  back 
from  the  general  frontage  line,  and  overshadowed 
and  partly  hidden  by  tall  buildmgs  on  either  side. 
On  the  right  of  it,  and  diving  beneath,  was  a  narrow 
passage,  which  evidently  led  to  some  courts  or  alley 
at  the  rear. 

"  This  is  where  we  should  meet  the  man  I  told 
you  of,"  said  the  Sergeant,  explaining  the  sudden 
stoppage.     "  I'll  give  him  a  call,"  and,  so  saying,  he 


placed  two  fingers  on  his  lips  and  made  a  low  moan- 
ing- whistling  noise. 

The  sound  had  hardly  died  away,  when  the  small 
patch  of  light  at  the  other  end  of  the  passage  was 
darkened,  and  a  figure  was  seen  approaching  us. 

"  Is  that  you,  Jim  ?"  asked  the  Sergeant,  im- 
patiently. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Douglas,"  returned  the  figure;  "you're 
late." 

"  I  know ;  look  sharp,  get  in,  we'll  get  on  as 
quickly  as  we  can  now.' 

Jim  got  in  as  he  was  desired,  and,  driving  through 
low  streets  and  ways  in  which  I  never  was  before, 
and  in  which  I  never  wish  to  be  again,  we  reached  a 
house  in  a  low  mean  street  in  the  far  east  of  London, 
which  Jim  and  Douglas  simultaneously  pointed  out 
as  No.  6,  Bears'  Alley,  and  our  destination. 

We  did  not,  however,  alight  here,  hut  were  driven 
about  half-a-mile  further  on,  when  we  got  down  and 
returned  on  foot,  to  allay  unnecessary  suspicion. 

No.  6,  Bears'  Alley,  was  a  corner  house  of  no 
mean  size,  but  even  on  its  exterior  aspect  vaga- 
bondage had  stamped  it  for  its  own.  Above  the 
door,  and  insecurely  attached  to  the  rotting  lintel, 
projected  a  board,  which  creaked  and  swung  un- 
easily on  its  rusty  iron  hooks  as  the  night  wind  blew 
it  to  and  fro.  It  bore  the  inscription,  "  Beds,  2d. 
per  night." 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  this  announcement 
by  the  flickering  light  of  a  sickly-yellow  gas  jet, 
which  glittered  on  some  fresh  gilding  upon  the 
letters,  and  I  at  once  tried  to  imagine  the  quality  of 
the  accommodation  which  was  provided  at  such  a 
cheap  figure. 

Just  before  knocking,  Douglas  warned  me  to 
assume  my  character  of  the  inebriated  professional 
mendicant,  and  upon  the  door  being  opened  we 
boldly  entered  the  passage.  At  the  other  end,  our 
companion  tapped  on  a  white  patch  painted  on  the 
decaying  wooden  partition,  when  a  sliding  door  was 
pushed  back  from  the  interior  and  a  woman  looked 
out.  She  at  once  recognised  Jim,  and  after  he  had 
given  the  necessary  pass  words,  she  stood  by  to  let 
us  pass.  My  heart  beat  quickly  as  we  entered,  and 
I  looked  quickly  and  furtively  round  the  room,  but 
could  distinguish  nothing  clearly,  owing  to  the  thick 
cloud  of  rank-smelling  tobacco  smoke  which  pene- 
trated into  every  corner.  As  my  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  the  foggv  light,  I  was  able  to  observe 
closely  the  features  of  those  occupying  the  room. 
To  say  they  were  everything  that  is  horrible  and  re- 
pulsive is  to  say  but  little,  for,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, crime  and  villainy  in  their  worst  aspects  were 
stamped  indelibly  upon  them.  As  I  was  unknown 
to  them,  they  appeared  to  dislike  my  close  scrutiny, 
so,  to  divert  any  suspicion   I  might  have  aroused,  I 
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staggered  towards  some  vacant  seats,  two  of  which 
were  ah'eady  occupied  by  the  Sergeant  and  Jim. 
Neither  of  the  men  we  wanted  were  in  the  room, 
and,  upon  remarking  the  fact  to  Douglas,  he  said 
that  it  was  hardly  White's  time.  He  then  called  for 
some  beer  ;  at  least,  I  discovered  he  had  asked  for 
that  liquor  as  soon  as  it  made  its  appearance,  for 
bis  demand  was  couched  in  what  is  known  as 
thieves'  English. 

The  stuff — for  one  could  hardly  call  it  beer — had 
just  been  poured  out  by  Jim,  when  the  door  again 
slid  back  and  admitted  two  men.  I  scanned  them 
closely  as  they  entered,  and  my  heart  leapt  when,  in 
the  shorter  of  the  two,  I  recognised  the  under- 
gardener. 

I  turned  to  the  Sergeant,  who  nodded,  and  ad- 
monished me  by  a  sign  not  to  betray  myself.  He 
had  seen  from  the  exultant  look  on  my  face  that  the 
m:in  upon  whose  arrest  so  much  depended  was  in 
the  room. 

They  were  soon  seated  near  the  fire,  and,  after  a 
short  pause,  the  Sergeant  rose  from  his  seat  and 
staggered  over  towards  them  in  a  drunken  fashion, 
and,  after  much  fumbling  with  his  pipe  and  many 
ineffectual  efforts  to  light  it,  lurched  over  to  a  seat 
and  sat  down  close  to  them.  White  regarded  him 
suspiciously,  but  appeared  satisfied  that  he  was  one 
of  the  regular  habitues  of  the  "  Ren.,"  and  resumed  his 
conversation  with  Lanagan  in  an  undertone,  so  low 
that  I  feared  the  eavesdropper  would  gain  but  little 
information.  In  this,  however,  I  was  mistaken— as 
the  sequel  proved. 

Jim  and  I  continued  to  converse  for  some  time, 
until  Douglas  rose  and  went  out,  Jim  and  I  follow- 
ing at  a  little  interval. 

We  found  him  waiting  for  us  at  the  corner  of  the 
alley,  and  glad  I  was  to  get  quit  of  that  beery, 
reeking  atmosphere. 


"  I  must  compliment  you  upon  the  manner  in 
which  you  played  your  part,"  said  I,  as  we  turned 
our  faces  Westwards  and  began  to  leave  the  "  Ren." 
behind  us  ;  "  you're  quite  an  actor." 

The  Sergeant  rubbed    his   palms   softly  together 
with  a  gentle  motion — a  habit  of  his  when  he  wa 
well  pleased — and  replied,  "  I'm  glad  everything  has 
passed  off  well,  sir;   I'll  have   'em  nicely  on  Sunday 
night." 

"Did  \'ou  overhear  anylhing  to  serve  us,"  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,  I  did,  sir,"  he  replied  "  the  information 
given  us  by  Jim  here  is  correct,  and  they  intend  to 
carry  out  the  burglary  I  told  you  of  before  we 
started.  What  is  more,  I  find  they  will  break  into 
the  place  about  half-past  one." 

"  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?" 

"  Have  some  men  in  readiness  and  nab  them  as 
they  leave  with  the  swag,  sir."  That  will  serve  our 
two  purposes. 

"You  will,  of  course,  allow  me  to  accompany 
you,"  I  said. 

"  Certainly,  sir,  if  you  wish  it,"  replied  Douglas  ; 
"  but  I  warn  you  it  may  be  an  ugly  affair,  as  they 
are  both  now  desperate  men,  and  Lanagan,  in 
particular,  will  stick  at  nothing  to  get  clear." 

"  Never  fear  for  me.  Sergeant,  1  shall  stand  the 
same  chance  as  yourself,  and  you  really  make  a 
larger  target." 

"  Then  I  may  count  on  you,"  said  Douglas.  "  Let 
us  get  into  this  cab  here ;  he  won't  object  to  our 
appearances,  as  he  knows  me  of  yore.' 

"  Good-night,  Jim  ;  I'll  see  you  to-morrow,  and 
we'll  settle  up." 

The  Sergeant  then  drove  me  to  my  chambers, 
and,  after  a  hearty  good-night  and  a  reiteration  of 
my  promise  to  support  the  expedition  ot  the 
approaching  Sunday,  we  parted. 

(To  be  coiitiiiiitd.) 
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RIDING     ON     A     WHEEL. 


T  X  7HISKING  through  the  woodlands, 
V  V        Flashing  over  bridges  ; 
Darting  past  the  orchards. 

Coasting  down  the  ridges  ; 
Whirling  o'er  the  meadows. 

Glint  of  polished  steel. 
Bless  me,  this  is  pleasant, 

Riding  on  a  wheel ! 

With  a  rubber  tyre, 

Tireless  I  ride  ; 
Passing  men  and  horses. 

Silently  I  glide  ; 
Prett}',  pretty  maidens 

Watch  me  as  I  pass. 
Wave  their  'kerchiefs  to  me, 

Sitting  on  the  ijrass. 


Rustics  in  the  furrow 

Stop  the  plough  to  stare 
At  the  flying  figure 

Silent  as  the  air. 
Timid  village  ladies 

Anxiously  observe 
That  there  must  be  danger 

Going  round  the  curve. 

Every  one  is  looking 

At  my  silent  flight  ; 
Hardly  do  they  see  me, 

Ere  I'm  out  of  sight ; 
Down  the  hilly  roadway. 

With  a  bugle  peal. 
Bless  me,  this  is  pleasant, 

Riding  on  a  wheel  ! 


-Our  Continent. 


RECREATION. 


WE  have  never  yet  met  or  heard  of  anybody 
who  had  not  some  form  of  recreation. 
True,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  gay  youth,  whose  whole  life  is  one 
whirl  of  pleasure,  and  the  ancient  miser,  whose 
sole  pleasui'e  is  in  counting  his  gold  ;  but  each 
enjoys  himself  in  his  own  way  after  all,  and  eacli 
is,  more  or  less,  satisfied.  There  is  a  difference, 
however,  between  recreation  and  pleasure.  This  is, 
in  a  way ;  for  while  recreation  must  be  a  pleasurable 
employment,  there  must  be  work  before  the  mind 
can  thoroughly  enjoy  recreation,  whilst  the  idler  can 
always  have  what  he  calls  pleasure  without  ever 
troubling  about  work.  Nor  must  recreation  partake 
of  the  nature  of  work.  So  far  as  the  good  derivable 
from  recreation  is  concerned,  it  must  not  be  mixed 
with  work  if  it  is  to  be  thoroughly  beneficial.  We 
remember  once  driving  out  to  Missenden  by  coach, 
and,  after  a  very  pleasant  run,  in  which  the  coach- 
man had  had  a  fair  amount  of  "  pleasure,"  so  far  as 
plenty  of  talk  and  plenty  of  drink  were  concerned, 
we  remarked,  "  It  nuist  be  a  very  pleasant  life 
driving  a  coach ;"  to  which  the  philosophical  Jehu 
responded,  "  So  I  thought  once,  but,  as  soon  as  you 
do  anything  as  work,  it  ceases  to  be  a  recreation." 
Now,  we  recently  read  from  the  pen  of  a  generally 
thoughtful  writer — "  Faed  " — a  remark  that  it  was 
absurd,  and  quite  out  ot  the  line  of  anything 
bic}cular,  for  wheel  clubs  to  pass  the  winter  months 
in  dining,  dancing,  and  socialising,  and  that  the 
proper  way  to  pass  such  a  period  was  by  discus- 
sions on  the  improvement  of  machines.  Now,  Sir 
James  Paget,  the  eminent  surgeon— no  relation,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  to  the  individual  who  presides  at 
Hammersmith  and  Wandsworth  Police  Courts — a 
week  later  than  "  Faed,"  distinctly  gives  it  as  his 
published  opinion  that  the  one  essential  to  "  Recrea- 
tion "  is  entire  change.  Something  fresh.  Some- 
thing different.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  if  the 
bicyclist  or  tricyclist,  who  has  all  the  summer  been 
riding  and  generally  doing  something  or  another 
with  his  machine,  is  to  spend  his  winter  solely  in 
discussing  the  proper  thickness  of  a  rubber  tyi'e,  the 
height  of  a  wheel,  or  the  diameter  of  an  axle,  he  will 
find  his  mind  at  the  return  of  the  riding  season  in  the 
spring  of  1SS4  in  such  a  state  that  he  will  derive  no 
"recreation"  from  cycling.  A  man  leaves  a  com- 
fortable home  in  London — the  best  of  all  places — 
and  goes  into  dear,  and  possibly  uncomfortable, 
lodgings,  in  the  month  of  August,  at  some  seaside 
resort.  Why  does  he  do  so  ?  Simply  because 
there  is  implanted  in  the  human  breast  a  love  of 
change,  even   if  it  takes  the  form  of  discomfort  for 


the  time.  Recreation  is  necessary  to  all  men,  and 
recreation  is  best  found  by  entire  change.  It  is  an 
entire  change  from  riding  all  about  the  country  to 
assemble  at  a  smoking  concert — a  means  of  recrea- 
tion, by-the-bye,  indulged  in  under  this  name  by 
every  cricket,  rowing,  and  athletic  club  of  any 
standing,  but  only  "slanged"  by  writers  when 
attended  by  bicyclists  and  called  a  "  social."  It  is 
a  change  again  to  dance ;  to  go  in  for  amateur 
dramatics  ;  to  sit  down  to  a  well  served  dinner,  in 
place  of  the  rough  cut-and-come-again  affair  of  a 
country  inn.  These  gatherings  are,  we  say,  a 
complete  change,  and  therefore  a  recreation,  and 
one  suitable  for  the  winter  months.  Men  enjoy 
such  things  at  the  time,  and  such  re-unions  tend  to 
keep  the  clubs  together  during  the  winter  months. 
When  March  and  dry  roads  come,  these  forms  of 
recreation  are  speedily  abandoned,  and  the  long 
deserted  wheel  eagerly  sought  after,  and,  because 
eagerly  sought  after,  therefore  thoroughly  enjoyed  ; 
and  hence  it  becomes  a  beneficial  recreation. 
Everyone  who  has  work  to  do  knows  full  well  that 
it  is  mucli  easier  to  work  eight  hours  at  one  thing, 
and  eight  hours  at  an  entirely  different  calling,  than 
to  do  16  hours  right  off  at  one  occupation.  This  is 
because  the  change  of  labour  acts  slightly  in  the 
form  of  a  recreation — i.e.,  a  change.  A  working 
wood  turner,  even  if  he  had  the  means  financially, 
would  never  enjoy  a  run  out  on  a  cycle  into  the 
country  of  a  summer's  evening  to  the  same  extent 
as  would  an  e^igraver  or  a  clerk,  or  anyone  following 
a  sedentary  occupation,  because  in  the  former  case 
the  man's,  work  taking  more  the  shape  of  muscular 
exertion,  the  cycling  recreation  would  tiot  be  so 
great  a  change  to  him  as  it  would  to  the  men  follow- 
ing the  more  sedentary  occupation.  The  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  wheel  clubs  would  be  if 
they  could  ride  all  the  year  round.  Cycling  would 
then  be  bound  sooner  or  later  to  cease  to  be  a 
recreation  to  the  members.  Let  none  be  so  ill- 
advised  then  as  to  attempt  to  keep  their  men 
together  by  winter  lectures  on  the  tensile  strain  of 
spokes,  the  resisting  force  of  tyres,  or  the  durability 
of  balls.  They  will  simply  sicken  the  men  of  the 
wheel.  Remember  that  although  cycling  is  admit- 
tedly the  grandest  exercise,  if  not  pushed  to  excess, 
hitherto  devised  by  man  or  nature,  not  even 
omitting  walking  —  that  "natural  movement,"  as 
anti-cyclists  say — evjiy  exercise  ceases  to  be  of 
healthful  service  so  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  a 
recreative  form  of  exercise.  The  writer  of  this 
article  simply  loathes  walking,  and  no  amount  of  it 
can,  therefore,  ever  do  him  any  possible  good.     On 
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the  other  hand,  he  never  feels  so  well  as  when  on 
the  wheel.  No  matter  how  weary  of  body  or 
dreary  of  mind,  a  run  on  the  cycle  has  at  once 
appreciable  and  favourable  results.  Why  is  this  ? 
Why,  simply  because  one  is  an  exercise  which  is 
enjoyed,  and  the  other  is  one  which  is  disliked. 
One  is,  in  fact,  recreation ;  the  other  work. 
Reverting  to  the  lecture  by  Sir  James  Paget 
referred  to,  we  may  point  out  how  ably,  but  un- 
consciously, he  urged  the  benefits  of  the  wheel. 
He  said  that  "  there  are  three  things  which 
ssemed  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  healthy  recrea- 
tion; first,  uncertainty  ;  second,  wonder ;  and  third, 
the  exercise  of  skill,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  in 
something  unlike  the  ordinary  day's  work.  In  every- 
day routine  there  was  very  little  uncertainty ;  we 
knew  what  the  work  would  be  and  how  it  would  end, 
and  that  it  was  sure  to  be  much  the  same  as  on  the 
preceding  daj\  Hence  the  recreation  to  be  found 
in  games  of  chance.  He  could  not  help  imagining 
that  a  boy  in  tossing  up  a  halfpenny  and  watching 
it  fall  must  feel  some  recreation,  because  the  un- 
certainty of  how  it  would  turn  was  so  different  from 
the  routine  of  his  tasks.  So  with  whist.  Every 
deal  was  an  uncertainty,  and  every  rubber  and  every 
game  more  so  still.  Of  course  games  of  chance 
often  led  to  trouble  and  mischief,  but  that  mischief 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  games  themselves  ;  it 
was  inserted.  It  was  the  money  introduced  into 
them  which  was  the  root  of  the  evil,  but  in  games  of 
chance,  taken  in  themselves,  there  was  nothing  but 
what  might  be  refreshment  or  even  improvement  of 
the  minds.  The  next  element  was  wonder.  New 
scenery,  fresh  art,  change  of  surroundings,  brought 
the  faculty  of  wonder  into  exercise,  and  this  was  a 
most  potent  factor  in  recreation.  An  American 
visitor  told  him  that  what  he  marvelled  at  in  London 
most  was  the  hansom  cabs.  That  was  a  recreation, 
a  change  to  the  American,  but  none  to  the  Londoner, 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  would  find  his  wonder  and 
recreation  in  what  the  American  would  probably 
pass  without  a  thought.      In   the  third   place  there 


should  be  the  exercise  of  some  skill,  either  mental 
or  bodily,  different  from  the  ordinary  routine  of 
work.  Those  engaged  in  sedentary  pursuits  found 
refreshment  in  bodily  exercise,  and  men  who  were 
engaged  in  manual  labour  would  find  all  the 
elements  of  recreation  in  work  such  as  that  college 
afforded,  in  investigating  facts  of  history,  and  gain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  nature.  Then  the  question 
came,  why  did  different  people  pursue  their  recrea- 
tion in  so  many  different  forms — some  in  tramping 
about  the  country,  in  fishing,  in  hunting,  one  at  least 
in  felling  trees,  and  he  even  knew  of  two  men  who 
left  comfortable  and  refined  homes  to  take  their 
amusement  in  breaking  stones  on  the  roads.  This 
led  him  to  make  what  was  indeed  nothing  more  than 
a  guess,  but  which  he  would  give  them  for  what  it 
was  worth.  It  was  his  belief  that  a  great  part  of 
our  recreation  was  really  the  survival  in  us  of 
instincts  and  practices  which  belonged  to  distant 
ancestors.  We  are  descended  from  persons,  some 
of  whom  by  the  necessity  of  their  daily  life  had  to 
kill  fish  and  animals  by  the  arrow  and  by  hunting 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature  ;  others  had  to  clear 
forests,  and  others  had  to  make  roads.  What  some 
of  us  now  might  regard  as  recreation  was  not  so  to 
them."  Now  it  is  clear  that  in  cycling  Sir  James's 
first  element,  "  Uncertainty,"  is  paramount.  The 
rider  never  knows  what  will  break,  what  the  road 
will  be  like,  or  what  will  occur.  "  Wonder"  is  also 
a  natural  consequence  of  a  cycle  ride,  which  at 
every  turn  takes  one  through  "  pastures  new  "  ;  but 
when  we  come  to  the  eminent  surgeon's  third  and 
last  element  of  recreation,  cycling  fairly  takes  the 
palm,  for  its  practice  is  clearly  "  an  exercise  of 
skill,  which  is  quite  unlike  the  daily  work"  of,  at  any 
rate,  the  vast  majority  of  the  votaries  of  the  wheel. 
Our  object  should,  therefore,  be  to  take  cycling  in 
season  for  what  it  is,  a  splendid  and  unique  recrea- 
tion, and  keep  our  wheel  friendships  warm  in  winter 
time  by  those  social  gatherings  which  we  are  glad  to 
say  have  become,  and  are  likely  to  remain,  special 
points  in  good  wheel  clubs. 
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WHY  do  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  clubmen 
touch  their  caps  to  me  ?  I  am  not  old, 
comparatively  speaking— so  it  can't  be 
reverence  for  grey  hairs.  I  don't  belong 
to  the  volunteers,  militia,  or  Salvation  Army — so  it 
can't  be  military  etiquette.  I  am  not  a  great  racer 
o;  tourist,  or  legislator,  or  head-quarters  hunter ; 
nor  am  I  willing  to  subscribe  ;f  10  to  prosecute  any- 
one for  libjl.     I  never  touched  my  cap  to  any  other 


clubman,  save  in  self-defence,  and  I  never  shall. 
And  they  do  it  to  "  The  Shadow,"  too — between  you 
and  me,  reader,  a  somewhat  low-class  man.  What's 
it  lor?  Why  do  they  do  it  ?  Why  should  I  be  made 
a  laughing-stock  because  Briggs,  of  the  Bully  Boys 
B.C.,  insists  on  touching  his  cap  to  me — a  stranger  ? 
Who  told  the  police  about  the  road  race,  I  wonder. 
Sometimes  in  the  meditations  of  my  sleeping  hours 
— as  I  toss  lo  and  fro,  hopelessly  marvelling — I  have 
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thought  it  might  have  been  "  The  Shadow."  He 
has  such  a  rooted  antipathy  to  the  cause  of  Home 
Rule  for  Trikeland  that  it  is  just  possible  he  told  the 
policeman  who  usually  sees  him  home,  and  identifies 
his  keyhole  for  him.  Then  that  Robert  might  have 
told  his  cousin,  who  might  have  told  another  police- 
man, who  (at  dead  of  night)  might  have  called  on  the 
Chief  of  the  Police,  who  might,  and  so  on.  Of  course 
it  may  be  argued  that,  as  the  police  include  bicycle 
racing  in  their  sports,  some  of  them  may  read  cycling 
papers.  But  this  idea  destroys  the  whole  charm  of 
fastening  the  guilt  on  to  an  individual,  I  suppose ;  so 
I  think  it  must  have  been  "  The  Shadow." 

In  Macaulay's  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome"  the  consul 
Aulus  is  reported  to  have  made  a  bitter  jest,  in  that 
he  said  the  jays  once  sent  a  message  to  the  eagle 
requesting  him  to  give  up  the  lease  of  his  dwelling- 
house  and  hand  over  possession  to  the  carrion-kite. 
He  went  on  to  remark  that  the  eagle  looked  forth 
irate,  whereupon  the  jays  and  their  friend  left  for 
sunnier^  climes  instanter.  The  jays  were  typical 
of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  who  came  to  war  with 
Rome. 

There  is  a  curious  parallel  to  this  ancient  story  in 
the  action  of  the  thirty  signatories  to  the  memorial 
complaining  of  the  "  Plain  Speaking"  in  the  C.T.C. 
Gazette.  They  scream  defiance  to  the  eagle  of  the 
Touring  Club  (I  don't  mean  the  secretary),  and  in 
their  insignificance  they  bluster  and  blow  about  what 
they  will  do.  But  so  surely  as  a  special  meeting  of 
the  great  Club  is  held  in  London,  the  eagle  will  show 
his  beak  and  claw,  and  our  friends  the  jays  will  see 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  and,  as  is  their  wont, 
will  fly  screaming  (in  print)  far  away.  No  one  cares 
much  about  the  question,  but  if  these  firebrands 
bother  us  with  a  meeting,  why  then,  gentlemen  of 
the  Touring  Club,  let  us  go  and  crush  them  by  big 
battalions.  Argument  is  useless  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  body  who  haven't  even  a  raison  d'etre  of 
their  own. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  as  for  the  unattached,  ha  !  ha  ! 
I  don't  think  we  need  notice  them  at  all !  "  Such 
were  the  words  of  a  chairman  to  a  Meet  Committee 
to  which  my  friend  Bertie  belonged.  "  Why  ?  " 
asked  Bertie.  "  Oh  !  unattached  fellows  in  all  sorts 
of  dress  can't  be  noticed,"  said  another  committee- 
man, who  was  a  salesman  in  a  large  grocer's  shop. 
"  Hear,  hear,"  cried  every  one  except  Bertie,  who 
remained  sad  at  heart,  thinking  of  the  days  when 
he  was  young  and  rode  with  the  unattached  at 
Hampton  Court. 

All  is  vanity  under  the  sun,  but  there  are  degrees  : 
and  I  think  the  vanity  which  writes  yourself,  a  club- 
man, down  a  better  man  than  Brown  unattached, 
because  you  pay  a  sub.  and  wear  a  uniform,  has  a 
good  deal  more  of  the  superlative  than  the  compara- 


tive degree  about  it.  There  comes  a  time  m  the 
cycling  life  of  most  clubmen  when  the  unattached 
condition  appears  blissful  beyond  measure. 

"  Coming  tor  a  run  to-morrow  ?  "  I  said  to  Chump 
of  "  ours,"  the  other  day,  in  my  capacity  as  an  officer 
of  the  club.  "  Not  if  I  know  it !  "  replied  he,  "  No 
club  run  for  me,  my  boy,  I'm  going  to  play  tennis." 
Now,  it's  a  curious  reflection  that  if  I  were  unattached, 
and  Chnmp  was  unattached,  and  the  three  or  four 
other  men  who  are  sure  to  turn  up  were  also  un- 
attached, and  we  asked  Chump  to  accompany  us  on 
a  run,  he  would  feel  bound  to  get  out  of  coming  by 
politely  apologising,  but  because  we  are  members  of 
a  club  he  doesn't  care  how  great  a  contempt  for  our 
company  he  shows. 

There  is  a  bad  habit  growing  upon  clubs  of  a  cer- 
tain status,  which  is  the  election  to  honorary  mem- 
bership of  rural  publicans.  This  is  a  most  deplorable 
innovation.  It  puts  the  respectable  licensed  victualler 
in  a  false  position,  when  he  happens  to  come  across 
a  man  who  looks  upon  him  as  a  vendor  of  i-efresh- 
ment  for  man  and  beast,  and  nothing  more. 

"  Bertie,"  my  friend  before  alluded  to,  chancing  to 
stop  at  a  hostelry  not  20  miles  from  town,  was  shown 
into  the  bar  parlour,  where  the  landlord  brought  him 
what  he  had  ordered.  "Oh!  X.B.C  !  "  said  the 
latter,  familiarly,  bending  over  to  read  the  name  on 
Bertie's  badge,  and  breathing  onions  in  his  face, — • 
"  'Ad  a  good  run,  old  chap  ?  "  Bertie  continued 
reading  the  paper  before  him.  "  I  say,  I  belong  to 
a  bicycle  club  myself — the  Blazers  B.C.  Do  you 
know  them,  cocky  ?  Fine  club  !  "  Bertie  slowly 
raised  his  eyes,  and  then,  dropping  them  to  the 
landlord's  feet,  gradually  worked  up  to  his  face,  and 
remarked  :  "  My  good  fellow  !  here's  half-a-crown, 
go  and  get  my  change  and  then  i<  ly  leave  the 
room  !  "  And  he  did,  and  to  this  day  he  tells  the 
Blazers  that  the  X.B.C.  are  a  stuck-up  lot. 

Will  songsters  of  the  coming  winter  season  listen 
to  the  appeal  of  their  agonised  but  sincere  well- 
wisher,  Junius  Junior?  Please,  gentlemen,  kind 
gentlemen,  give  up  the  "  Midshipmite,"  and  the 
"Three  Sailor  Boys."  You,  sir!  from  Brixton, 
without  the  shadow  of  an  "  H  "  to  your  name,  I  beg, 
1  implore  you  not  to  sing  the  "  MacGregor's  Gather- 
ing." Gentle  youth,  whose  sweet  voice  sounds  still 
in  my  ears  with  "  What  a  fool  I  must  have  been  to 
nmrry  ]ine"  do  not,  pray  do  not,  disclose  your  family 
afflictions  in  song  again  this  winter.  Get  a  separa- 
tion from  "  Jine,"  but  don't  sing  about  her. 

Mysterious  being,  with  raven  locks  clustering 
damply  round  thy  bumpy  forehead,  rave  no  more  of 
uld  inns,  of  sudden,  stealthy  blows  with  ragged 
hatchets !  Go  home  quietly  and  get  your  hair  cut. 
Young  man,  with  fierce  dramatic  force,  wrestle  no 
more  with  Ponto  for  the  old  bone  of  commerce,  but 
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go,  get  thee  to  a  brewer/  or  a  cookshop.  Sweet 
being  with  the  seraphic  smile,  we  do  know  a  piece 
called  the  "  Little  vulgar  boy  ;  "  we  have  known  him 
all  our  lives;  we  hate  him  and  "  Casabianca"  worse 
than  any  other  two  boys  we  know  of.  Take  him 
away. 

Why  is  it,  that  in  spite  of  the  progress  of  the 
steel  steed,  its  appearance  in  every  town  and  villa,:^e, 
the  recognition  of  the  great  possibilities  in  those 
frail  looking  wheels,  the  great  feats  performed  on  it 
by  the  athletes  who  have  been  called  into  existence 
by  those  possibilities  (now  converted  into  certainties), 
the  novelists  of  the  present  day  can  never  allude 
to  the  bicycle  save  in  its  ludicrous  aspects — such  as 
Hawley  Smart's  allusion  to  it  in  "  Two  Kisses," 
where  he  makes  one  of  his  heroes  fall  in  the  mud,  a 
tramcar  Juggernaut-like  annihilating  the  machine  ? 

Is  it  our  appearance  on  the  bicycle  that  is 
against  us  —  that  makes  the  novelist  who  would 
honour  a  horseman  jeer  at  a  wheelman.  Surely 
bicycling  dress  in  the  rudimentary  features  of 
short  coat,  knee-breeches,  and  hose,  hos  no- 
thing particularly  funny  in  it  !  Some  would  say 
that  it  compares  very  favourably  with  the  frock- 
coat  (which  only  one  man  in  a  hundred  can 
wear)  and  pantaloons,  which  are  orthodox.  No 
doubt,  it  is  amusing  to  all  but  the  sufferer  to  see  that 
little  cad  Tomkins,  in  all  the  glory  of  his  gold  braid, 
etc.,  head  foremost  in  a  ditch  with  his  back  wheel 
courting  the  notice  of  high  heaven  ;  but  why  should 
all  the  graceful  riders,  the  strong-winded  stayers, 
the  determined  hill-climbers  of  the  craft   be   written 


down  ridiculous  ?  It  is  so  still  !  but  why  deponent 
sayeth  not. 

The  "  Shadow  "  wrote  an  offensive  letter  to  a 
tricycling  paper  the  other  day,  after  seeing  the  re- 
marks on  Mr.  Percy  Low's  rejected  communication. 
"  I  have  told  him  what  I  thought  of  him.  I  can  tell 
you,  and  he's  bound  to  print  it  !"  he  said  to  me 
triumphantly.  Next  week  the  paper  came  out  and 
under  the  head  of  •'  Answers  to  Correspondents  " 
appeared  these  words: — "The  Shadow — Bah!" 
Nothing  more,  and  now  the  "  Shadow  "  is  strapped 
to  his  bed  to  prevent  him  going  for  a  more  formal 
answer. 

Like  balm  in  Gilead. — whatever  that  may  have 
been — came  Faed's  "  Unconventional  Tour  "  to  the 
cycling  reader — at  least  it  did  to  me,  for  I  read  it  ; 
an  act  which  the  many  columns  of  R.P.H.R.  and 
C.R.M.  have  never  tempted  me  to  commit.  A  week 
or  two  back  the  "  News  "  had   one   of  the   good  old 

tours  : — "  Mounting  my  46in.  I  rode  to  B ,  where 

I  had  a  li(juor.     Resuming  the  pigskin  I  scor«hed  to 

C over  a  rough  road.      Here    I   joined  my  club 

and  rode  home  with  them,  completing  a  total  distance 
of  42  miles.  My  machine  carried  me  splendidly," 
or  words  to  that  effect.  Stuff  of  that  sort  makes 
one's  hair  creep  and  one's  blood  boil  in  1883. 

"  Faed "  struck  out  a  new  line,  and  I  for  one 
have  already  arranged  with  "Chump,"  "Bertie," 
and  the  "  Shadow,"  to  tour  next  year  at  the  rate  of 
20  miles  a  day;  lie  in  the  sun,  dabble  in  sti^eams, 
ard  seek  that  dolce  far  niente  I  have  in  ten  years  of 
cycling  neglected. 


DORSET    DITTIES. 

(  B  V     S  AV\'  T  E  L  L  ,    O  '    'r  H  E     S  H  E  K  B  O  K  N  H  .  ) 


No.  4. — Ode  to  a  Sunflower. 


PER  Parcels  Post !  To-night  your  box 
Will  get  its  share  of  postal  brands; 
To-morrow  morn,  'mid  postman's  knocks, 
They'll  place  you  in  her  fairy  hands. 
But,  ere  I  wish  a  fond  adieu, 
I'd  like  to  say  some  words  to  you. 

Perchance  the  box  will  break  to  bits — 

Perchance  your  trip  will  be  beset 
With  sundrj'  thumps  and  whacks  and  hits — 
Yet  care  not  for  the  blows  you  get ; 

But  wlien  she  takes  you  from  your  nest, 
Put  on  a  smile  and  look  your  best. 

Still  such  desire  I  need  not  trace. 

For — as  you  view  with  glad  surprise 
Her  rosy  cheeks  and  merry  face. 
And  gaze  upon  her  roguish  eyes — 
Your  crumpled  petals  will  unfold. 
And  shine  with  joyous  rays  of  gold  ! 


Perchance,  whene'er  she  goes  about. 

She'll  carry  yaw  through  road  and  street, 
And,  possibly,  will  bring  you  out 
To  see  the  weekly  cycling  meet — 
To  deck  her  jolly  sailor  hat — 
Oh  !  yes,  I  never  thought  of  that. 

All  !  happy  flow'r!  full  happy  bloom, 

To  you  is  meted  such  as  this  ; 
No  vestige  of  a  cloud  or  gloom. 
But  rather  fate  of  madding  bliss — 

For  she,  perchance,  will  bid  you  rest, 
And  pin  you  to  her  throbbing  breast. 

Say,  flow'r  of  gold — truth  ever  leaks  : 

/'(/  like  to  undergo  such  fate. 
To  gaze  for  ever  on  those  checks — 
So,  if  it  isn't  yet  too  late. 

Say,  ere  1  cover  up  your  face. 

Say — shall  we  take  each  other's  place  ? 


GRAVEL   AND    CINDERS. 


NOTHING  remains  to  be  said  as  regards 
English  wheel  racing  this  season.  Tiie 
year  commenced  with  Gaskell  looking  all 
over  like  the  coming  man.  The  first  upset 
to  this  certainty  was  his  defeat  at  Birmingham  in 
the  five  miles  championship  by  Sutton ;  but  when 
Liles  came  out  once  more  as  a  bicyclist,  he  won  in 
turn  everything  before  him,  and  stands  at  the  top 
of  the  tree  for  1883.  Sutton  comes  next  to  these 
two,  and  some  might  like  to  place  him  second,  but 
I  fancy  his  position  is  that  of  third  best  man  of  the 
year.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  Gaskell,  fit,  I  think  is  the 
faster  man.  So  far  as  progress  being  made  is  con- 
cerned, "  Doodle"  Robinson  perhaps  takes  the  cake, 
as  he  has  practically  risen  in  a  season  from  nothing 
to  the  first  rank,  and  now  holds  the  championship 
of  America.  H.  A.  Speechley,too,  has  been  making 
of  late  rapid  advances,  and  was  fancied  for  the 
Fifty  Miles  Sport in^^  Life  Cup,  and  but  for  the 
advent  of  Sutton  from  Birmingham,  the  Chelsea- 
Hammersmith  flier  would  in  all  probability  have 
had  his  name  engraved  on  "the  pot"  for  1883. 
Macbeth  lias  also  made  rapid  and  wonderful  pro- 
gress this  season,  though  pace,  they  say,  turns  him 
sick,  which  is  not  a  good  sign  for  a  stayer.  The 
thing,  however,  by  which  amateur  cycle  racing 
will  be  I'emembered  in  1883  is  the  twenty-four  hoars' 
road   records.     Not  only  has  the  bicycle  record   of 


224  miles  "gone  to  glory,"  but  that  record  almost 
fell  to  a  tricycle.  Only  those  who  ride  themselves 
can  fully  realise  the  enormous  vital  force  required 
for  a  good  twenty-four  hours'  spin.  Let  us  see  how 
they  stand. 

The  bicycle  is  at  the  top  with  285!  miles  by 
W.  F.  Sutton. 

The  "Facile"  comes  next  with  242^  miles  by 
J.  H.  Adams. 

The  tricycle  is  third  with  22i?r  miles  by  Mr.  Bird 
of  the  Speedwell  club. 

That  the  two  first  distances  will  take  a  consider- 
able amount  of  beating  is  certain,  but  the  tricycle 
record  should  be  "lifted,"  with  good  luck,  next 
year.  I  must  confess  that  in  all  long  road  rides 
I  prefer  to  see  the  distance  done  on  a  straight 
away  course,  and  not  backwards  and  forwards  over 
specially  suitable  roads.  The  effect  on  the  j)ublic, 
too,  would  be  better  if  a  man  rode  from  London  to 
Durham,  262  miles,  in  the  day,  as  it  would  obviously 
strike  the  organ  of  wonder  much  more  than  a  track 
ride  or  "suitable  road"  ride  of  equal  distance. 
This  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  human  nature. 
That  this  organ  of  wonder  may  be  touched  again 
in  the  season  of  1884  is  the  hope  and  wish  of  the 
now  somnolent — until  next  spring — 

"  SCORCHALONG." 


THE    IMPROVEMENT    OF    THE    TRICYCLE    AS   AFFECTED    BY    ROAD    RIDES. 


WE  have  heard  much  of  late  about  the  vast 
strides  in  tricycle  construction  which  we  owe 
to  road  rides  (or  road  races),  and  the  benevo- 
lent oracles  who  try  to  impress  the  fact  on 
our  reluctant  minds  coolly  tell  us  we  must  be  fools  or 
liars  if  we  do  not  admit  their  theories.  Unpleasant 
as  the  alternative  may  be,  I,  for  one,  cannot  agree 
with  them.  When  I  made  my  first  effort  in  cycling,  it 
was  on  an  old  lever  "  Coventry,"  with  tiller  handle, 
etc,  which  dated  back  I  should  say  to  a  period  long 
before  iSyg.  Yet  this  old  ramshackle  thing  behaved 
so  well  that  I  bought  one  of  the  then  latest  im- 
proved specimens.  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1880. 
The  improvements  were  the  substitution  of  rack  and 
pinion  for  tiller  steering,  and  band  for  ground  brake, 
witli  a  liljcral  amount  of  nickel  plating — it  weighed 
loylbs. — the  seat  \va.s  vile,  the  springs  quite  rigid,  the 
bearings  all  plain,  but  disgracefully  rough  as  to 
finish.  The  "  Rotary  Coventry"  had  just  been 
brought   out,   but   was   still   more    "  awful ;"    both 


heavier  and  worse  made.  Yet  we  had  had  one  road 
race,  and  another  was  just  coming  off.  The  next 
year  a  somewhat  improved  specimen  was  at  the 
road  race,  but  failed  to  make  its  mark,  being  looked 
upon  as  a  "  fad "  of  its  rider's.  Now,  how- 
ever, comes  a  change.  First,  the  Tricycle  Associa- 
tion committed  suicide,  or  got  married  to  the  Bicycle 
Union,  as  it  has  been  variously  expressed  ;  then  we 
began  to  hear  of  tricycle  races  on  the  track,  and  most 
appropriately  it  was  at  Coventry.  Then  it  appeared 
that  one  of  Rudge  &  Co.'s  employes  had  taken  to  the 
new  idea,  and  very  soon  we  were  astounded  at  his 
performances  on  the  now  i-eally  improved  "  Coventry 
Rotary."  A  new  body  having  been  formed  to  carry 
out  a  road  race,  prudently  or  inadvertently  (I  know 
not  which)  omitted  the  prohibition  of  their  pre- 
decessors as  to  manufacturers  competing.  The 
result  is  not  j'et  forgotten ;  two  practically  new 
machines,  so  great  zcas  the  improvement  tchich  had  been 
developed  by  track  racing,  carried  all  before  them,  and 
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now,  if  you  go  to  Queen  Victoria  Street,  you  get  a 
"  sweet  thing"  which  is  Ai  in  every  way. 

But  had  the  Tricycle  Association  continued  in 
existence,  and  been  able  to  give  effect  to  its  pro- 
nounced aversion  to  track  races,  we  should  hardly 
have  had  these  improved  machines,  and  the  two 
riders  who  introduced  them  to  our  notice  would 
have  had  no  chance  :  but  under  the  more  liberal 
regulations  of  the  B.U.  there  was  the  opportunity 
which  they  wanted. 

The  claim  for  road  racing  that  the  circumstances 
are  analogous  to  those  of  ordinary  touring,  is 
specious,  but  deceptive.  The  ordinary  tourist  does 
not  race — he  picks  his  roads,  where  the  road  racer 
must  follow  a  prescribed  course,  and  dash  through 
everything  without  pausing,  and  so  long  as  road 
races  only  were  patronised,  neither  makers  nor 
riders  would  think  of  materially  reducing  the  weight 
of  their  machiues,  lest  they  should  not  be  strong 
enough  to  stand  such  an  excessive  strain.  But 
when  it  came  to  a  track,  then  that  most  conservative 
race,  the  mainifacturers,  consented  to  turn  out 
something  lighter,  and  when  two  of  them  tried  their 
own  handiwork  it  was  not  long  before  we  found  the 
benefit.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  both  Mar- 
riott and  Lowndes  tested  their  nnv  mounts  on  the  track, 
and  being  satisfied  from  the   result   that  they  were 


strong  enough  for  anything,  took  them  on  the  road 
with  perfect  confidence. 

Then  as  to  bringing  out  defects  :  The  fact  that 
Sheriff  had  two  ugly  spills  off  his  rear-steerer  in 
1880  did  not  prevent  that  type  of  machine  being  the 
popular  one  for  the  succeeding  season,  a  leading 
man  among  the  road  racers  selecting  it  for  the  i88r 
race,  and  writing  it  up  persistently.  When,  how- 
ever, one  quiet  tourist  after  another  was  pitched 
out,  they  were  not  so  philosophic  over  their  own 
barked  shins  as  they  had  been  over  Mr.  Sheriff's 
injuries,  and  the  pattern  was  voted  unsafe,  falling 
rapidly  into  disfavour. 

The  advocates  of  road  racing,  in  thus  claiming 
credit  for  all  the  improvements  in  our  mounts,  re- 
mind me  somewhat  of  an  old  cat  which  I  once  knew, 
and  which  lay  dozing  before  the  fire  while  I  set 
traps  for  the  mice — these,  when  caught,  old  "  Tib  " 
gobbled  up  with  the  greatest  relish,  and  then  he 
went  to  sleep  till  I  brought  him  another  supply. 

To  conclude,  I,  as  a  rider  of  the  "  Coveutry 
Rotary,"  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  those 
riders,  such  as  the  author  of  the  "  Indispensable," 
who  took  up  my  favoui^ite  mount  for  track  i^acing, 
and  thereby  gave  a  stimulus  to  improvement  in  it, 
for  which  I  might  otherwise  have  waited  till  dooms- 
day. "  Radboud." 


>»< 
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Somewhat  discouraged  by  a  wet  and  sunless  Sep- 
tember, cyclists  found  October  closing  the  season  in 
a  disagreeably  boisterous  manner;  and  now  we  find 
ourselves  fairly  cut  off  from  the  tag-end  of  a  season 
which  has  been  perhaps  as  successful  as  any  that 
have  preceded  it,  only  those  riders  who  delayed 
their  holidays  into  the  autumn  having  had  cause  to 
complain  of  there  being  too  much  weather  about  to 
make  touring  as  pleasant  as  it  was  at  the  end  of 
June  and  throughout  July.  Now  the  wary  bicyclist 
has  to  keep  his  eyes  open  fur  pit-falls  in  the  shape 
of  juvenile'  brickfields  and  granite  quarries  promis- 
cuously scattered  over  the  highways  ;  and  now  the 
ratepayers  of  the  borough  of  Croydon  earn  an  envi- 
able distinction  by  allowing  their  surveyor  to  dis- 
burse large  sums  of  money  to  a  facetious  contractor 
who  dumps  sundry  hundred  loads  of  soft  rubbish  on 
to  the  road  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing 
geared-up  tricyclists  with  hill-climbing  practice  on 
level  ground. 

Since  the  spring,  when  I  gave  an  outline  indica- 
tion of  the  numerical  strength  of  club  runs,  it  has 


become  more  than  ever  apparent  that  the  strength 
of  a  club  could  not  be  accurately  gauged  by  the' 
numbers  of  its  members  who  attended  the  regular 
Saturday  rides,  the  totals  shown  by  secretaries'  re- 
ports being  so  meagre  as  to  make  it  evident  to  the 
observer  that  the  palmy  days  of  weekly  club  running 
have  passed  ;  unofficial  rides,  taken  by  individual 
members,  being  obviously  more  popular  than  the 
regulation  turns-out.  As  with  London  clubs  so  it  is 
with  clubs  in  large  provincial  towns  ;  the  novices 
gain  experience  by  attending  the  runs ;  whilst  the 
old  hands  generally  "  look  in  ''  on  Saturdays  only  a 
few  times  in  the  course  of  a  season;  so  that  in  bring- 
ing on.  the  novices  the  persevering  efforts  of  road 
officers  are,  after  all,  of  more  value  to  the  pastime 
than  might  be  imagined  by  the  superficial  observer 
who  sneers  at  so  much  red  tape  being  displayed 
over  the  arrangement  of  Saturday  rides. 


Now,  the  winte  ■  season  has  commenced,  and  the 
butterflies  go  into  hybernating  quarters,  whilst  the 
club  runs  are  monopolised  by  the  veterans  who  have 
been  mostly  touring  during  the  sunny  months,  and 
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who  find,  in  the  unconstrained  good  fellowship  of 
the  winter  rides,  a  sensible  relief  from  the  formality 
inseparable  from  the  larger  masters  in  fine  weather. 

The  October  meeting  of  the  National  Cyclists' 
Union  was  fraught  with  issues  of  considerable  import. 
Some  time  ago,  it  will  be  recollected,  Viscount  Bury 
consented  to  become  chairman  of  the  recently- 
formed  Tricycle  Union  on  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  he  was  to  use  his  influence  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  fusion  of  all  cyclists  under  one  flag — a 
National  Union.  His  lordship,  however,  soon  found 
that  he  was  a  square  man  in  a  round  hole,  so  that 
there  were  corners  to  let.  The  T.U.  having  repudi- 
ated its  own  action,  Lord  Bury  at  once  resigned  his 
connection  with  it.  Meanwhile  the  Bicycle  Union 
had  become  the  National  Cyclists'  Union  ;  and  now 
thv  edifice  is  crowned  by  Viscount  Bury  becoming 
its  president,  in  which  capacity  he  will  be  more  than 
a  mere  ornamental  figure-head,  being  determined  to 
take  an  active  part  in  its  doings,  and  to  identify 
himself  with  its  policy. 


Amongst  other  new  departures  the  N.C.U.  has  re- 
solved that  no  amateur  may  compete  at  any  sports 
unless  they  be  held  under  the  rules  of,  or  rules  ap- 
proved by,  the  N.C.U.  Professional  championships 
are  becoming  in  a  fair  way  to  proper  organisation, 
although  some  of  the  professionals  are  scared  by 
the  prospect  of  their  little  "  arrangements  "  being 
brought  under  the  aegis  of  an  honourable  and  inde- 
pendent legislature,  and  are  talking  about  forming 
an  Union  of  their  own.  Whit  has  become  of  the 
Union  they  were  said  to  have  formed  a  short  while 
ago  ?  Has  that  gone  into  the  limbo  of  gate-money 
speculators  ? 

Fred  Wood  failed  to  complete  his  list  of  cham- 
pionship honours,  the  professional  supremacy  at 
100  miles  being  secured  again  by  Fred  Lees.  This 
prenomen  seems  to  be  a  lucky  one  for  professionals 
— Fred  Cooper  being  another  instance. 

Speaking  of  nomenclature,  it  is  curious  to  note 
how  quickly  the  changes  in  the  names  of  our  great 
institutions  have  become  "  familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
household  words."  Recollecting  how  serious  it 
seemed  at  the  time  to  relincjuish  the  time-honoured 
initials  "  B.T.C."  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
"  C.T.C.,"  and  how  harshly  the  alteration  from 
"  Bicycle  Union  "  to  "  National  Cyclists'  Union  " 
sounded  at  first,  it  is  surprising  how  the  revolution 
has  lost  its  strangeness  within  a  single  season. 


year's  competition  between  tlie  rival  exhibitions,  the 
Stanley  Club's  Exhibition  being  fixed  from  February 
4th  to  gth,  and  the  Sportsman's  Exhibition  not 
opening  till  March  6th,  so  that  the  two  will  not  clash 
in  any  manner.  The  former  is  to  be  at  the  Floral 
Hall,  Covent  Garden,  so  that  centrality  has  at  last 
been  secured. 

Without  being  so  hypercritical  as  to  find  fault 
with  the  absence  of  wheel  colouring  in  the  serial  now 
running  through  this  magazine,  I  must  confess  that 
I  should  prefer  the  authors  of  a  story,  turning  en- 
tirely on  legal  evidence,  exhibiting  at  least  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  judicial  procedure.  The 
idea  of  the  judge  requesting  a  prisoner  to  make 
statements,  and  of  his  own  counsel  "imploring" 
him  to  do  so,  is  rather  too  great  a  stretch  of  novel- 
ists' license.  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Swindley  and  Curtis 
James  are  probably  the  only  living  beings  who  do 
not  know  that  in  this  country  a  prisoner  on  his  trial 
for  murder  is  not  allowed — much  less  implored — to 
give  evidence. 

The  Cyclists'  Accident  Assurance  Corporation  is 
fairly  afloat,  and  prepared  to  insure  us  against 
damage  to  limb  or  machine.  There  are  some  who 
think  that  the  insurance  of  bicycles  and  tricycles  will 
be  too  complex  and  risky  to  become  popular,  but 
the  idea  has  been  mooted  many  a  time  ere  now,  and 
if  such  a  thing  can  be  made  workable  the  men  who 
are  pulling  the  wires  of  the  C.A.A.C.  are  just  the 
ones  to  do  it ;  whilst,  should  this  feature  of  the 
company's  operations  turn  out  to  be  impracticable 
after  trial,  it  is  still  possible  to  drop  it,  and  restrict 
the  functions  to  the  more  orthodox  method  of  insur- 
ing against  personal  accidents  alone. 


There  is  joy  in  the  house  of  Pickwick,  and  weep- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  tlie  outer  darkness 
wdiere  the  London  Athletic  Club  are  wont  to  congre- 
gate, for  the  glory  of  tiie  Waddells  has  departed  ; 
and  so  have  the  Waddells,  taking  some  ;f3o,()oo  of 
other  people's  money  with  them.  How  paltry  does 
Sam  Ineson's  little  defalcation  seem  now  ! 


Forturately  for  spectators  as  well  as  for  lovers  of 
good   taste,  there  is  not   to   be  a  repetition  of  last 


The  season  must  be  like  Dod  Grile's  "  ghastly 
goat  in  stark  undress  "— "  indisputably  very  dead,"  to 
judge  by  the  staleness,  flatness,  and  unprofitableness 
of  the  daily  papers.  Th;  Times  can  find  no  more 
novel  or  entertaining  topic  for  its  correspondents  to 
discuss  than  the  perennial  suggestion  to  tax  our 
wheels.  One  correspondent  says  they  ought  to  be 
taxed  because  they  are  nuisances,  and  another  writer 
says  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed  because  he  knows 
a  blacksmith  who  goes  to  and  from  1  is  work  on  one. 
And  so  the  ball  is  tossed  about. 
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In  my  opening  paragraph  last  month  the  printers 
made  me  out  guilty  of  a  very  avvkward  piece  of 
tautology  in  repeating  the  "  meet  at  Barnet."  I 
wrote  of  one  meet  "  at  Barnet "  and  another  "  at 
Barnes."  There  is  a  deal  of  virtue  in  correct  ortho- 
graphy hei'e,  the  two  places  where  are  held  respec- 
tively the  autumn  meet  of  North  Londoners  and  tiie 
spring  meet  of  tricyclists  being  separated  by  no  less 
a  barrier  than  the  great  Metropolis  itself. 

Far  and  away  in  advance  of  anything  ever  at- 
tempted in  this  effete  old  country,  the  Spriagfield 
Meet  has  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  the  bigness  of 
the  American  bump  of  enterprise.  What  Barnum's 
circus  is  to  an  average  band  of  strolling  acrobats,  so 
has  been  Springfield  to  any  of  our  British  cycling 
events.  With  such  huge  distances  between  one  city 
and  another,  across  the  pond,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  very  large  muster  could  be  secured  for  the 
procession  ;  nevertheless,  a  total  of  692  clubmen 
paraded,  with  three  bands  to  enliven  their  progress, 
thirty  tricj'cles  being  included  in  the  number.  At 
the  races,  innumerable  records  (for  America)  were 
broken  ;  and  Harrogate  was  put  in  the  shade  by  500 
wheelmen  being  "in  camp."  A '•  gate  "  numbering 
44,000  spectators,  for  the  three  days'  racing,  must 
have  brought  in  something  above  the  expenses ; 
notwithstanding  which  it  is  I'ather  too  cool  a  thing 
to  hear  of,  that  some  of  the  cyclists  grumbled  be- 
cause men  in  imiform  were  not  admitted  free! 


English  amateurs  appear  unable  to  "  hit  it  off" 
with  their  trans- Atlantic  brethren.  Vesey's  unpopu- 
larity, when  he  went  across  some  time  ago,  will  be 
recollected  by  many ;  and  this  time  the  other  ama- 
teur racer — "  Doodle  "  Robinson — has  come  in  for 
no  small  measure  of  abuse  from  the  American  press, 
uliich  falls  into  the  error  of  taking  it  for  granted 
that  he  "represented"  English  amateurism,  where- 
as, in  reality,  he  represented  himself  only.  Whether 
or  not  the  carpers  at  British  racing  tactics  have 
good  grounds  for  their  complaints,  it  is  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  state  of  things  prevailing  here  when 
Frank  Weston  and  his  companions  come  to 
visit  us  th:n,  they  are  welcomed  heartily,  and 
not  a  breath  of  jealousy  has  ever  been  heard 
concerning  them. 

From  New  South  Wales  comes  news  of  a  local 
colonial  Union,  formed  at  Sydney;  and  from  New 
Zealand  come  golden  opinions  concerning  Tlie  IVIuel 
World,  which,  I  may  add,  is  now  the  only  wheel 
magazine  in  existence,  the  American  magazine  having 
taken  other  pastimes  under  its  wing.  Queensland 
is  enthusiastic,  the  Brisbane  cyclists  showing  a  go- 
ahead  nature,  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  dead- 
and-alive  condition  of  some  of  our  English  clubs  in 
small  provincial  towns. 

"  Axis." 
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CYCLING     CELEBRITIES. 


Mk.   Charles   Edgar   Liles,    London   Athletic    Club. 


I  N  November,  18S2,  we  gave,  as  No.  14  of  our 
I  caricature  series  of  well-known  wheelmen,  a- 
A  picture  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Liles ;  but,  quite  apart 
from  the  fact  that  for  once  our  noble  artist 
failed  to  catch  the  facial  expression  ot  the  ex- 
Templar,  "Charley"  has  made  history  so  fast  this 
season  as  to  have  rendered  it,  in  any  case,  a  sine  qua 
non  that  in  the  gallery  of  notable  cyclers  for  1883 
he  should  have  a  prominent  place.  At  the  close  of 
the  1882  season  he  had  suddenly  returned  to  the 
path,  and  given  splendid  evidence  —  2m.  25s.  at 
Stamford  Bridge — that  his  spell  at  boating  had  not 
injured  his  wheel  form.  In  the  present  year  he  laid 
himself  out  for  tricycling,  and,  with  a  view  to 
victories  on  that  class  of  machine,  unfortunately  for 
those  interested  in  sport,  left  the  two-wheeler  to 
itself  till  near  the  close  of  the  year ;  when  he  came 
out  and  won  the  25  miles  championship  at  Taunton 
on  August   2nd,   and  subsequently   the   Surrey  and 


Kildare  scratch  races — in  each  of  the  latter  cases 
saving  the  clubs  a  challenge  cup,  which  Gaskell 
would  have  otherwise  taken.  Mr.  Liles  also  took 
first  in  the  Railway  Clearing  House  four  miles 
scratch  race;  and  in  the  L.A.C.  two  miles  challenge 
cup  race.  In  fact,  his  bicycle  riding  at  the  close  of 
the  1883  season  seemed  clearly  to  point  to  the  assump- 
tion that  he  might,  had  he  tried,  have  been  Amateur 
Champion  on  bicycle  or  tricycle  for  the  year;  in 
other  words,  ih;  best  man  in  one  particular  line  out 
of  about  50  millions  of  people,  and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  Who  is  the  best  speaker  ?  Who  is  the 
best  actor  ?  doctor  ?  lawyer  ?  preacher  ?  or  cleverest 
man,  is  always  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  but  when  an 
athlete  wins  a  contest  at  every  distance,  and  on 
varying  courses,  there  is  not  much  room  for  doubt. 
That  this  eminence  will  fall  to  Mr.  Liles  in  18S4  is 
the  earnest  wish  of  his  many  friends,  and  we  under- 
stand that  he  will,  early  in  that  year,  devote  himself 
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to  the  task  of  training.  It  only  remains  for  the 
National  Cyclists'  Union  to  so  arrange  their  events 
that  it  may  be  possible  for  a  man  to  win  all,  whether 
it  be  the  subject  of  our  sketch  or  any  one  else.  The 
true  spirit  of  sport  should  not  be  cast  aside  for  any 
plea  of  convenience. 

Mr.  Liles's  other  wins  in  1883  were  : — in  tricycling, 
on  June  gth,  the  Pickwick  half-mile  invitation  at  the 
Crystal  Palace ;  the  one  mile  N.C.U.  championship 
at  Aston  on  July  7th;  the  ten  miles  championship 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month,  and  the  mile  handicap  at  Biggleswade  on 
Bank  Holiday.  In  bicycling,  in  addition  to  the 
scratch  races  before  enumerated  he  took  the  Crystal 
Palace  15  miles  challenge  cup  race;  the  L.A.C. 
members'  mile  handicap,  and  second  prize  in  the 
Crichton  four  miles  invitation  race  at  the  Palace. 

Accompanying  a  good,  but  not  flattering,  portrait 
in  this  month's  "  Sporting  Mirror"  the  following  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Liles's  career  appears  : — "  Our  subject 
was  born  on  May  12,  i860,  and  stands  sit.  Sin. 
When  in  condition  he  weighs  lost.  izlb.  He  was 
educated  at  a  private  school  in  London,  ultimately 
finishing  at  Cassel,  in  Germany.  Liles  first  began 
to  ride  a  bicycle  in  1877,  when  his  steed  was  a  48in. 
'  Gentleman's.'  In  the  following  season  he  joined 
the  Temple  Bicycle  Club,  and  although  he  did  not 
then  make  a  great  name  for  himself  as  a  racing 
man  he  was  speedily  known  amongst  his  associates 
as  a  first-class  road  rider. 

"  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1879  that  he  started  in 
his  first  race,  this  being  for  the  championship  of  his 
club.  It  was  decided  at  Lillie  Bridge  Grounds,  and 
Liles  proved  successful,  the  race  taking  place  in  a 
snow-storm.  During  the  remainder  of  this  season 
he  did  not  go  in  for  racing,  but  in  the  following 
spring  he  bought  a  '  H umber'  racer  and  went  in 
training.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  an  open  race 
on  April  25,  1880,  when  with  155  yards  start  he  won 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines  two  miles  handicap. 
Cleaver  being  at  scratch.  On  the  following  Satur- 
day, he  followed  up  his  success  by  taking  the  Lon- 
don A.C.  two  miles  handicap  from  the  80  yards  mark. 
Thorn  being  the  scratch  man.  He  next  visited 
Oxford,  and  won  a  two  miles  invitation  handicap 
with  70  yards  start  from  the  Hon.  Ion  Keith- 
Falconer.  A  week  later  Liles  rode  in  the  three 
miles  scratch  race  of  the  Cambridge  University 
B.C.,  and  won,  beating  G.  D.  Day  and  others.  On 
June  5,  1880,  he  had  his  colours  lowered  for  the  first 
time,  as  he  rode  second  to  Cortis,  who  was  then  in 
great  form,  in  the  Pickwick  B.C.  five  miles  scratch 
race  at  Stamford  Bridge.  The  following  Saturday 
saw  Liles  win  a  five  miles  scratch  race,  at  Surbiton, 
at  the  Kingston  B.C.  meeting;  and  on  June  ig,  1880, 
he   took   the   London    B.C.  two  miles   handicap  at 


Stamford  Bridge  Grounds,  from  the  80  yards  mark, 
Cortis  being  at  scratch. 

"  His  great  feat  this  season  (1880)  was  on  June  24, 
when  he  won  the  one  mile  championship  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge  Grounds,  beating  Cortis  and  Kemp,  in 
2m.  55^5.  This  was  a  great  performance,  particu- 
larly for  such  a  new  rider  as  Mr.  Liles  was  at  that 
time.  On  the  same  evening  he  rode  third  to  Cortis 
and  Hamilton  in  the  five  miles  championship.  Later 
in  the  season  he  won  the  fifty  miles  challenge  cup 
presented  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Sporting  Life, 
which  was  decided  at  Lillie  Bridge  on  October  30, 
1880.  Altogether  this  season  our  subject  won  19 
prizes — 14  first,  4  second,  and  i  third — a  capital 
performance  for  one  season,  and  that  the  first  year 
of  a  rider's  racing  career. 

"  In  the  year  1881  Mr.  Liles  was  not  quite  so  suc- 
cessful as  in  the  season  previous.  He  suffered 
severely  from  quinsy,  and  thus  was  unable  to  show 
his  true  form.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Hillier 
was  very  successful  during  this  summer,  though  had 
Liles  been  perfectly  well  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  victories  of  the  Stanley  B.C.  man  would  not 
have  been  so  numerous.  Liles  won  his  first  race 
this  year  on  June  25,  when  he  won  the  Lombard 
B.C.  five  miles  scratch  race  at  Catford  Bridge,  beat- 
ing Crute  and  Woolnough,  and  in  the  West  Kent 
B.C.  five  miles  scratch  invitation  he  ran  second  to 
Hillier.  On  July  6  he  competed  in  the  five  miles 
championship  race  at  Surbiton  Grounds,  but  could 
only  get  third,  Hillier  proving  the  victor.  Two  days 
later,  at  the  Railway  Clearing  House  Sports,  he  won 
the  two  miles  handicap  at  Stamford  Bridge  Grounds, 
after  a  dead  heat  with  W.  E.  Milner;  and  a  week 
later  he  was  second  in  the  one  mile  championship, 
and  third  in  the  seventy-five  miles  championship. 
These  races  were  run  at  Leicester,  Hillier  winning 
both  contests.  Amongst  other  victories  this  season, 
Mr.  Liles  won  the  Pickwick  B.C.  three  miles  invita- 
tion race,  and  was  second  in  the  Surrey  B.C.  ten 
miles  scratch  race  at  Kennington  Oval.  This  race 
was  won  by  Griffiths,  of  the  Surrey  B.C.  Although 
beaten  in  this  contest,  Liles  won  two  other  challenge 
cups  :  one  was  the  Kildare  B.C.  five  miles  race,  beat- 
ing Reilly,  Butler,  Kemp,  Woolnough  and  others, 
and  the  other  was  the  Sporting  Life  fifty  miles  struggle 
which  took  place  at  Lillie  Bridge.  Tliis  victory  was 
for  the  second  year  in  succession.  Altogether  he  won 
15  prizes,  nine  of  them  being  first,  four  seconds,  and 
two  thirds. 

"  During  the  whole  of  the  next  spring  and  summer 
(1882)  Liles  was  absent  from  the  cinder  path,  as  he 
did  not  ride  in  a  race  until  September  9.  Then  he 
wcm  the  Gresham  B.C.  one  mile  handicap  from 
scratch,  and  this  victory  showed  that  he  was  in 
fairly  good  form.    Liles  was  most  anxiou    to  win  the 
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Kildare  B.C.  challenge  cup,  as  by  so  doing  it  would 
then  become  his  own  property.  The  race  took  place 
on  the  following  Saturday,  but  he  was  unfortunately 
doomed  to  defeat,  his  conqueror  being  the  new  flier, 
Gaskell.  He,  however,  had  his  revenge  a  little  later 
that  year,  as  he  beat  Gaskell  in  the  five  miles  tricy- 
cling championship  at  the  Crystal  Palace." 

It  is  not  only  on  the  racing  path,  however,  that 
Charley  Liles  shines.  He  is  an  excellent  horseman  ; 
and,  in  many  a  place  where  "  Dream   Faces  "  and 


similar  sweet  music  flows,  his  short  cropped  Henry- 
the-Eighth  (when  Prince  Hal)  looking  head  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  mazy  waltz.  Like  all 
"  good  phicked-uns,"  nothing  mean  or  shabby  is 
ever  even  hinted  against  Charles  Edgar,  and  he 
enjoys  not  only  the  affection  of  his  associates,  but 
that  respect  which  is  the  natural  belonging  of  one 
who  inherits,  as  he  does,  the  appearance  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  typical  Englishman. 


>  •< 
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NO  feigned  or  legendary  youth 
Is  he  this  verse  reveals. 
Sublimely  innocent  of  truth. 

Save  when  it  touch  his  wheels  ; 
Both  man  and  mount  alike  are  jokes. 
For  speaking  one,  and  one  for  spokes. 

He  talks.     I  drink  the  falsehood  in 
And  muse,  "Indeed,  'twere  gain. 

The  wage,  without  the  work,  to  win. 
The  praise  without  the  pain  ; 

Reclining  in  my  easy  chair,  too, 

To  mount  the  '/dlls  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Liar  supreme  !  He  takes  my  arm. 

If  I  demur  or  not ; 
All  latent  doubting  to  disarm, 

He  leads  me  to  the  spot ; 
'Twas  here  the  couple  learnt  to  swim — 
I  mean,  his  bicycle  and  him. 

Yonder's  the  stream  and  here  the  hill, 
(The  tale  is  well  rehearsed), 

'Twas  choice  betwixt  a  splash  or  spill. 
And  so  he  chose  the  first. 

His  facts  are  splendid —got  by  rote — 

I  think  the  rubber  made  him  float. 


By  scientific  evidence 

He  proves  the  feat  defies 
Nor  order,  law,  nor  common  sense — 

Great  heavens  1  how  he  lies  ! — 
Deep  was  the  stream  and  broad,  and  yet 
So  swift  he  rode,  he  wasn't  wet. 

But  slight  that  tale.    Our  friend  rode  on — 

'Twas  but  the  other  day. 
Full  ten  score  miles,  his  rubber  gone, 

"Tireless"  a  double  way  ; 
Anon  he  lost  his  steering  head — 
(Would  it  had  been  his  own  instead). 

Such  troubles — some  had  deemed  them  grim- 
But  made  his  course  more  fleet ; 

His  saddle  slid  from  under  him, 
But  still  he  held  his  seat. 

Dauntless  he  to  his  labour  stuck, 

With  backbone  gone,  but  loads  of  pluck. 

Loss  followed  loss,  yet  on  he  flew. 
At  first  'twas  somewhat  strange. 

Though  as  he  more  accustomed  grew, 
He  rather  liked  the  change  ; 

Finding  in  fact  he  travelled  faster, 

Fixed  to  a  spoke  with  sticking  plaster  ! 


Grand  humbug  !  gallantly  thy  lips 

Atone  for  muscle's  lack — 
Thy  way,  the  surest  to  eclipse 

The  records  of  the  track! — 
Thou  speakest     .     .     .     Ananias  bows. 
Marking  the  laurel  on  thy  brows. 


V.  AuRREY  Goodman. 


JOTTINGS    FROM    THE   EMERALD    ISLE. 


KiLMALLocK  Spokts. — Both  the  spectators  and 
competitors  at  this  meeting  had  a  rather  hard  time 
of  it — the  spectators  because  of  the  inclement 
weather,  and  the  competitors  on  account  of  the  bad 
track,  sharp  corners,  and  the  "  stormy  winds  that 
blow."  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  mile  bicycle 
race  took  longer  than  the  mile  running.  This  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  course. 


Victoria  B.C. — On  Saturday,  29th  Sept.,  the 
members  of  this  club  were  photographed  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  their 
head-quarters,  Y.M.C.A.,  in  Abbey  Street,  where 
they  held  their  third  annual  meeting  and  supper. 
About  fourteen  were  present,  of  whom  Messrs. 
Thornton,  Cooney,  Jones,  and  Sweeney  contributed 
to  the  evening's  amusement.  The  proceedings  ter- 
minated by  singing  the  National  Anthem. 

Irish  Champion  B.C. — This  club  has  commenced 
the  winter  campaign  by  holding  their  smoking  con- 
certs. The  first  was  held  on  Saturday,  29th  Sept., 
and  was  very  successful,  a  large  number  being 
present. 

Eglinton  B.C. — I  hear,  on  good  authority,  that 
the  members  of  this  enterprising  club  intend  holding 


a  ball  towards  the  end  of  this  month.  I  trust  that 
it  will  be  well  patronised  by  wheelmen,  and  that  it 
will  meet  with  the  success  such  an  undertaking 
deserves. 

Racing. 

Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  —  First  Annual 
Sports,  Phcenix  Park,  Tuesday,  25th  Sept. — Two 
Miles :  Thornton,  Cork  (i)  ;  Corcoran,  Roscommon 
(2).     Eleven  started.     Won  very  easily. 

KiLMALLOCK     AtHLETIC     AND     BiCYCLE      ClUB. — 

Wednesday,  26th  Sept. — One  Mile  Handicap  :  R. 
G.  Harris,  20  yds  (i) ;  M.  A.  Bolster,  scratch  (2)  ; 
R.  G.  Maunsell,  20  (3).  Won  easily.  Time,  5m. 
32s. — Two  Miles  Handicap  :  G.  M.  Harris,  scratch 
(i) ;  R.  G.  Harris,  loo  yds  (2).  Won  very  easily.  No 
time  taken. 

DUNDALK    AND    CoUNTY    LoUTH     CYCLING    ClUB. — 

Thursday,  4th  Oct. — -Three  Miles  Handicap  :  J. 
Webb,  65s.  (i)  ;  H.  Magee,  65s.  (2) ;  P.  V.  Carolan, 
75s.  (3).  A  good  race.  Won  by  30  yards;  5 
between  second  and  third. —  One  Mile  Tricycle  : 
F.  J.  Jeffers  (i)  ;  W.  H.  Tweed,  Coventry  (2)  ;  R.  T. 
Blackadder  (3).     Won  by  5  yards. 

"  Athcliath." 


>*< 


AMONGST  THE  CLUBS. 


The  Roebuck,  at  Bnckhurst  Hill,  is  one  of  the  good 
inns  out  east  which  cater  well  for  cyclists  and 
deserve  special  mention. 

The  Oceola  B.C.  have  started  an  athletic  club 
amongst  the  bicycling  members,  who  were  recently 
seen  running  along  the  high  road  instead  of  riding. 


One  of  the  B.C.  hon.  sees,  of  whom  everyone — 
bicyclist  or  tricyclist — seems  to  have  a  good  word  to 
say,  is  Mr.  E.  S.  Wallis-Roberts,  of  the  Rovers  B.C. 
We  congratulate  the  Rovers. 

The  Electric  B.C.  have  in  Mr.  R.  M.  McDonald  a 
voluminous  writer,  who  has  scored  record.  He  has 
written  a  long  account  of  a  trip  to  Scotland,  and 
20  lines  would  cover  all  reference  in  it  to  cycles  or 
cycling.     Guide  book  have  been  freely  drawn  upon. 

The  City  of  London  B.C.  men  have  been  "  going  a 
buster  "  of  late  for  photographs,  and  all  the  well- 
known  faces  of  the  crew  can  be  seen  at  that  excel- 
lent artist's  Mr.  M.  R.  W.  Thomas,  121,  Cheapside, 
who  is  always  ready  and  desirous  to  take  cyclists. 


It  has  become  the  fashion  of  late  to  sit  upon  ver- 
bose and  voluminous  secretaries.  This  we  think  is 
a  great  mistake.  Out  of  a  multitude  of  words  there 
is  always  some  wisdom,  and  in  gagging  secretaries 
much  valuable  information  is  lost. 


There  is  another  point  which  has  been  lost  sight  of. 
The  Cyclist  first  began  to  abbreviate  club  news,  be- 
cause The  Cyclist  is  for  all  riders  and  must  take  only 
such  items  as  are  interesting  generally.  But  when 
bicycle  papers  followed  suit  they  forgot  that  they 
were  mainly  read  by  clubmen,  and  that  therefore 
they  cut  out  what  to  their  readers  was  the  most 
interesting  part  of  their  news. 


Some  well-known  bicycle  clubs  of  a  few  years  ago 
have  dwindled  away  to  nothing;  and  of  others,  once 
on  everybody's  lips,  there  is  nothing  heard.  This 
would  be  alarming  but  for  one  fact,  and  that  is  that 
just  as  some  large  clubs  have  gone  down  so  have 
others  come  up  ;  and  to-day,  cycling,  as  far  as  club- 
dom alone  even  is  concerned,  is  just  as  prosperous 
as  ever  it  was. 


RACING    REGISTER    FOR    1883. 

(  Continued  from  our  last.) 


8th  Septembeu. — Nottingham  B.C.  (Trent  Bridge). — 
Two  Miles  Handicap  :  J.  Lee,  170  yds  (1)  ;  W.  Peel,  200 
(2) ;  J.  T.  Coltman,  290  (3).  Time,  Gm.  31)|s.  One  Mile 
Handicap:  T.  Chambers,  125  yds  (1) ;  H.  Stevenson,  160 
(2)  ;  J.  Lee,  90  (3).  Time,  3m.  17*3.  One  Mile  Handi- 
cap :  E.  W.  Cripps,  3.3  yds  (1) ;  E.  Bowles,  45  (2j  ;  S. 
Greatrex,  150  (3).     Time,  im.  4Js. 

13th  Ski'tember. — Tiverton. — Three  Mil  s  Handicap  : 
F.  J.  Best,  60  yds  (I)  ;  J.  Burge,  190  (2) ;  J.  T.  Cattell, 
270(3).  Time,  11m.  27s.  Half  Mile  Scratch  Race:  F. 
J.  Best  and  G.  B.  Batten,  dead  heat.  Time,  Im.  453. 
Battea  won  on  tossing  o£f.  0)ie  Mile  Tricycle  Scratch 
Race:  W.  H.  Casley  (1)  ;  11.  Sturmey  (2).  Time,  4m. 
35s. 

14th  and  15th  September. — Exeter  (Polsloe  Park). — 
One  Mile  Scratch  Race  :  H.  West  (I) ;  G.  B.  Batten  (2) ; 
C.  E.  Stoker  (3).  Time,  3m.  20s.  Three  Miles  Tricycle 
Handicap  :  T.  T.  Harrison,  240  yds  (I) ;  W.  H.  Casley, 
scratch  (2).  Time,  llm.  ilii.  Three  Miles  Handicap  : 
E.  Petherick,  310  yds  (1) ;  C.  King,  20,  and  C.  E.  Stoker, 
70,  dead  heat.  Time,  9m.  27gs.  ;  Stoker  won  by  tossing 
off.  Ten  Mili-s  West  of  Ewjlind  Champ  onihip  :  H.  West 
(1);  F.  Howell  (2).  Time,  35m.  53|s.  One  Mils  Boys' 
Handicap :  F.  W.  Jones,  scratch  (1)  ;  E.  E.  Standfield, 
100  yds  (2) ;  A.  K.  Burlton,  100  (3).  Time,  3m.  333.  One 
Mile  Tricycle  Handicap  :  H.  Sturmey,  10  yds  (1)  ;  W.  H. 
Casley,  scratch  (2).  Time,  3m.  38js.  Two  M-'les  Tri- 
cycli  Handicap :  W.  H.  Ca8le3^  scratch  (1) ;  H.  Sturmey, 
20  yds  (2).  Time,  7m.  19;^s.  Five  Miles  Handicap  :  G.  B. 
Batten,  scratch  (1)  ;  C.  King,  scratch  (2);  F.J.  Best,  130 
yds  (3).  Time,  15m.  llgs.  One  Mile  Novices'  Scratch 
Race  :  E.  Petherick  (1) ;  J.  A.  Tickell  (2)  ;  C.  E.  Allen 
(3).  Time,  3m.  14is.  One  Mile  Handicap  :  C.  E.  Stoker, 
25  yds  (1)  ;  J.  Nethercoate,  100  (2)  ;  F.  J.  Best,  35  (3). 
Time,  2m.  55s.  Five  31iles  Tricycl;  Handicap:  W.  H. 
Casley,  scratch  (1)  ;  H.  Sturmey,  50  yds  (2).  Time,  19m. 
12|s.  Two  Miles  Handicap :  W.  Snook,  25  yds  (1)  ;  C.  E. 
Stoker,  40  (2) ;  H,  E.  Eeynolds,  40  (3).     Time,  6m.  lis. 

15Tn  September. — Glasgow  (Western  B.C.  track,  An- 
neslaud  Toll).— Ont'  Mile  Handicap:  W.  L.  Kirk  wood, 
150  yds  (1)  ;  J.  MoQuater,  scratch  (2).  Time,  3m.  llfs. 
Two  Miles  Handicap  :  J.  McQuater,  scratch  (1)  ;  W.  L. 
Kirkwood,  2.50  (2)  ;  A.  D.  Stevens,  .300  (3).  Time,  6m. 
55|8.  One  Mile  Tricycle  J/andicap  :  J.  Forrest  (1)  ;  J.  E. 
Forsyth  (2).     Time,  4m.  4is. 

15th  September. — Deptford  (Sayes  Couri).— One  Mile 
Handicap  :  H.  M'Kinlay,  180  yds  (1)  ;  W.  Heasman,  65 
(2) ;  M.  H.  Hay,  15  (3).     Time,  3m.  15*s. 

15th  September.  —  Bury  A.S.  Lancashire  (Castle 
Grounds)— OHe  Mile  Handicap:  F.  Hilton,  140  yds  (1); 
S.  Nabb,  120  (2)  :  J.  Ashworth,  75  (3).     Time,  3m.  16Js. 

15th  and  17th  September — Bir.mingham,  Aston  (Birch- 
field  Harrier  Sports).- 0»e  Mile  Handicap  :  H.  H.  Smith, 
40  yds  (1)  ;  G.  H.  Illston,  15  (2) ;  A.  Smith,  70  (3). 
Time,  2m.  4os.     Three  Miles  Handicap  :  —  Pratt,  210  yds 


(1) ;  G.  H.  Illston,  35  (2)  ;  —  Baldwin  (3).  Time,  9m. 
4s.  Ten  Miles  Scratch  Race  :  E.  Chambers  (1)  ;  F.  Sut- 
ton (2)  ;  G.  H.  Hlston  (3).     Time,  32m.  41s. 

18th  Septembep,. — Thatcha.m  B.C.  Sports. — Two  Miles 
Handicap  :  F.  Monk,  scratah  (1) ;  J.  Stradliog,  90  yds 
(2)  ;  A.  Stradlin:;,  30  (3).  No  time  taken.  Combination 
Race  :  A.  Stradling  (1) ;  F.  Monk  (2)  ;  J.  Clinch  (3). 

18th  September. — Tbalee  (South  of  Ireland  Cyclists' 
Meet  and  Eaces). — One  Mile  Novices'  Scratch  Race:  A. 
Talbot,  Tralee  (1)  ;  J.  Edwards,  Kerry  (2) ;  D.  Hartigau, 
Kerry  (3).  Time,  4in.  6|s.  One  Mile  Handicap:  V. 
M'Cowen,  Tralee,  30  yds  (1)  ;  E.  T.  Dobson,  Tralee, 
scratch  (2)  ;  J.  K.  O'Connor,  Tralee,  50  yds  (3).  Time, 
3m.  31|s.  Three  Mila  Handicap:  V.  M'Cowen,  20s.  (1)  ; 
E.  T.  Dobson,  scratch  (2)  ;  John  Benson,  .50s.  (3).  Time, 
llm.  24Js.  One  Mile  Tricycle  Scratch  Race :  J.  G. 
Hodgins.     Time,  5m.  25.Js. 

18th  September. — Oakenoates  (St.  George's  Amateur 
Athletic  Sports). — One  Mile  Handicap  :  G.  H.  Illston, 
Speedwell,  scratch  (1)  ;  H.  H.  Smith,  West  Bromwich, 
10  yds  (2) ;  E.  M.  Wright,  Wolverhampton,  50  (3).  Time, 
3m.  5fs.  Thr.^e  Miles  Handicap:  H.  H.  Smith,  West 
Bromwich,  25  yds  (1) ;  G.  H.  Illston,  scratch  (2)  ;  E.  M. 
Wright,  105  yds  (3).     Time,  10m.  34*3. 

21sT  September. — Eyde  Eegatta  Sports. — Eight  Miles 
Race:  H.  W.  Tarrant  (1);  Feltham  (2);  Eichardson 
(3) ;  H.  S.  Smith  (4).     Time,  29Jm. 

22nd  September. — Isle  of  Wight  B.C.  Eaces  (The 
Oval,  E.  Cowes). — Five  Miles  Handicap:  Feltham,  50 
yds  (1)  ;  Smith,  100  (2) ;  Peel,  scratch  (3).  No  time 
taken. 

22nd  September.  —  Socthbank-on-Tees. —  Two  Miles 
Handicap :  A.  Crombie,  160  yds  (1)  ;  S.  Hunter,  220 
(2)  ;  J.  Eobinson,  310  (3).     No  time  taken. 

22nd  Septe.mber. — Leeds  (Peacjck  Grounds,  Holbeck). 
—  Two  Miles  Handicap:  W.  E.  Collingbourne  (1)  ;  T. 
Hellewell,  Leeds,  290  yds  (2) ;  J.  H.  Morfoot,  Harehills 
Cycling,  270  (3).  Four  Miles  Handicap  :  J.  H.  Walker, 
Harehills  Cycling,  200  yds  (1)  ;  C.  H.  Whiteley,  Leeds, 
280  (2)  ;  J.  Scholes,  Harehills  Cycling,  350  (.3).  No 
time  taken. 

22ni)  September. — Glasgow  (Hamilton  Crescent 
Grounds). — Two  3[il  s  Handicap:  D.  W.  Laiug,  scratch 
(1)  ;  J.  McQuater,  60  yds  (2)  ;  W.  Thompson,  230  yds 
(3).  Time,  7m.  12gs.  One  Mile  Handicap  :  W.  P. 
McKendrick,  scratch  (1)  ;  J.  S.  P.  Park,  35  yds  (2)  ; 
J.  F.  Fergus,  25  (3).  Time,  3m.  37^s.  Five  Miles 
Amatevr  Champiunship  of  Wat  of  Scotland:  D.  W.  Laing 
(1)  ;  J.  H.  A.  Laing  (2).  Time,  22m.  473s.  Two  Miles 
Championship  of  )Vest  of  Scotland  :  J.  McQuater  (1) ;  W. 
Thompson  (2) ;  M.  M.  Maffett  (3).  Time,  7ni.  38a.  One 
Mile  Tricycle  Handicap  :  E.  Bowles,  45  yds  (1)  ;  M.  Sin- 
clair, 30  (2);  J.  H.  A.  Laing,  50  (.3).  Time,  4m.  20is. 
One  Mile  Handicap:  D.  W.  Laing,  scratch  (1);  G.  H. 
Illston  (2) ;  J.  McQuater,  30  yds  (3).     Time,  3m.  26|s. 
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One  Mile  Intcr-CIiih  Chiiiipioiislilp :  W.  P.  McKsndrick. 
Combination  Race  :  J.  H.  A.  Laiug  (1) ;  J.  M.  Ross  (2)  ; 
W.  T.  Millons  (3). 

22nd  Septembek. — Lillie  Bridge  (KilJare  B.C.). — 
One  Mile  Handicap:  H.  A.  Speechley,  20  yds  (1) ;  A.  F. 
Macbeth,  45  (2) ;  E.  M.  Mayes,  CO  (3).  Time,  2m.  49|s. 
Fire  Miles  Challenpe  Cup  Scratch  Race  :  C.  E  Liles  (1)  ; 
H.  W.  Gaskell  (2);  H.  A.  Speechley  (3).  Time,  IGm. 
4|s.  One  Mile  Obstacle  Race:  J.  T.  Collier  (1);  W. 
Anderson  (2)  ;  H.  H.  Homewood  (3). 

23rd  September. — South  Hants  C.C. — Three  Miles 
Handicap:  W.  Snook  (1)  ;  Pechell  (2).     Time,  10m.  53s. 

24th  September. — Pontefract. — One  Mile  Handicap  : 
S.  Longley,  90  yds  (1);  T.  Frost,  85  (2).  No  time 
taken. 

2f)XH  September.  —  Paignton  (Devon). —  Two  Miles 
Handicap  :  R.  Pitt-Nind,  scratch  (1)  ;  W.  Mugford, 
scratch  (2);  S.  G.  Stone,  110  yds  (3).  Time,  7m.  23. 
One  Mile  Handicap  :  J.  J.  Neale,  20  yds  (1) ;  G.  C.  Hans- 
ford, 20  (2) ;  S.  G.  Stone,  60  (3).  Time,  3in.  17s.  Three 
Miles  Handicap :  J.  J.  Neale,  75  yds  (1) ;  G.  L.  Hans- 
forJ,  05  (2)  ;  R.  Pitt-Nind,  scratch  (3).  Time,  10m.  9s. 
One  Mile  Scratch  :  G.  C.  Hansforl  (231bs.)  (1)  ;  W.  Mug- 
ford  (21lbs.)  (2);  R.  Pitt-Nind  (29lb..)  (3).  Time, 
3m.  383. 

2Gth  September. — Cleator  Moor,  Cumberland. —  fjce 
Miles  Handicap  :  R.  Milthorpe,  100  yds  (1)  ;  W.  Ker- 
meen,  670  (2);  J.  Winder,  120  (3).  Time,  18m.  30s. 
Two  Bliles  Handicap:  J.  Osborne,  190  yds  (1);  G. 
Pattinson,  110  (2)  ;  T.  W.  Briggs,  210  (3).  Time,  7m. 
25.Js.  One  Mil"  Handicap  :  S.  Mitchell,  170  yds  (1)  ;  J. 
Porter,  200  (2)  ;  A.  W.  Johnston,  90  (3).   Time,  4m.  ll^s. 

27th  September.— Bournemouth  B.  &  T.C. — On".  Mile 
Handicap  :  J.  J.  Neale,  100  yds  (1)  ;  S.  Lae,  scratch  (2). 
Time,  3m.  44s.     Five  Miles   Cliampionship  of  Hants  :  W. 


Snook  (1)  ;  H.  J.  Petchell  (2).  Time,  I6m.  3.5s.  One 
Mie  Handicap:  F.  Howell,  60  yds  (1);  W.  Snook, 
scratch  (2)  ;  J.  J.  Neale,  120  (3).     Time,  2m.  58s. 

29tii  September. — Crystal  Palace  (Civil  Service  B.C.) 
—  Two  Miles  Invitation  Race  :  J.  C.  P.  Tacagni  (1) ;  A. 
P.  Shaw  (2). 

2:)th  September. — Stamford  Bridge  (L.A.C.)  —  Two 
Miles  Challenge  Race  :  C.  E.  Liles  (1)  ;  O.  Thorn  (2)  ;  W. 
Wyndham  (3).  Time,  6m.  21s.  One  Mile  Handicap  : 
C.  E.  Liles,  scratch  (1)  ;  S.  C.  Glenister,  100  yds  (2)  ; 
A.  J.  Sutherland,  120  (3).      Time,  2m.  57|s. 

29th  September. — Wallsend  A. B.C. — Ten  Miles  Cham- 
pionship  of  the  North  :  G.  H.  Illston  (1);  D.  Dodds  (2); 
R.  Milthorpe  (3).  Time,  43m.  53?.  One  Mil;  Handicap  : 
J.  Stobbs,  220  yds  (1) ;  C.  Suttie,  220  (2l ;  R.  H.  English, 
80  (3).     Time,  2m.  5.S3. 

6th  October. — -West  Manchester  B.C.  (Sale  Botanical 
Gardens).— Two  Miles  Haidicap  :  M.  M.  Maffett,  213  yds 
(1);  F.  Hilton,  233  (2);  H.  Lamb,  215  (3).  Time, 
Stn.  49Js. — One  Mile  Novices'  Haniicap :  A.  Kenyou, 
9-5  yds  (1);  J.  Bordsley,  scratch  (2) ;  J.  Arch  3r,  10  yds 
(3).  Time,  3m.  8s. — One  Mile  Trici/cle  Handicap :  E. 
Bowles,  .50  yds  (1);  T.  A.  Edge,  110  (2)  ;  J.  Gascoigue, 
65  (3).     Time,  3m.  16s. 

6th  October. — Stoke  Unity  B.  &  T.C.  Sports 
(Victoria  Grounds). — Two  Miles  Handicap  :  D.Johnson, 
35  yds  (1)  ;  J.  Morrall,  180  (2) ;  J.  Maiden,  175  (3). 
Time,  6ai.  44f3. — Inter-Club  Race  :  Stoke  won,  beating 
Burslem. 

fiTH  October. — Ne\vcastle-ox-Tyne  (Waller's  track, 
Bayles's  benefit). — One  Mile  Handicap:  H.  Brown,  95 
yds  (1);  G.  Sbobbs,  165  (2);  R.  Rochester,  165  (3). 
Time,  2m.  531s. — Youtlis'  Mile  Handicap  :  R.  Matthew- 
sou,  50  yds  (1)  ;  J.  Green  (2)  ;  J.  Clarke,  60  (3).  Time, 
3m.  22gs. 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 
4,472. — T.  Clarke,  Manchester.     India-rubber  tyres  and 

metal   rims    of    bicycle    and  tricycle   wheels,   etc. 

Sept.  19th,  1SS3. 
4,668. — H.   Thresher,    London.     Velocipedes.      October 

2nd,    1883. 
4,671.— H.  Serrell,  Plainfield,  U.S.A.     Alarm  bells  for 

bicycles.     October  2nd,  1883. 
4,730. — E.  Hutchison,  London.     Construction  of  wheels 

for  bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.     October  4th,  1883. 
4,802. — H.   J.   Haddan,    London.      Velocipedes.     (Com. 

by  A.  H.  Overman,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.).      Oct. 

9th,  18S3. 
4,817.— J.  T.   Sibree  and  T.  F.  Steusou,   Handriworth. 

Machinery  for  propelling  velocipedes,  etc.     October 

10th,  18!^3. 


4,8}9.^E.  Sturge,   London.      Producing   motive  power 
for  the  propulsion  of  tricycles,  etc.      11th  October, 

1883. 

Notices  to  Proceed 

Have  been  given  by  the  following  applicant?  on  tha  dates 

named  : — • 
August   24th,     1883.-2,017.       G.    G.    Tandy,    London. 

Velocipedes.     April  20th,  1883. 
August   24th,   1883.-3,755.       J.    Webb   and   T.    Webb, 

Coventry.     Tricycles.     July  31st,  1883. 
August  28th,  1883.-1,980.      W.  O.  Aves  and  G.  Moss, 

London.       Gearing    for    regulating    the    speed    of 

velocipedes,  etc.     April  19th,  1883. 
August  28th,  1883.-2,140.  G.  J.  Stevens  and  J.  S.  Smith, 

London.     Velocipedes,  etc.     April  27th,  1883. 
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Sept.  -Itb,  1883.-2,191.  E.  Burstow,  Horsham.  Ad- 
justable saddles  for  velocipedes.     May  1st,  1883. 

Sept.  4tb,  1883.-2,430.  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Veloci- 
pedes. (Com.  by  W.  Alilert,  J.  P.  Ahlert,  aud 
J.  G.  Ablert,  Sau  Francisco,  U.S.A.)  May  14tb, 
1883. 

Sept.  11th,  1883.— 2,363.— W.  S.  HonysvooJ,  Aston,  and 
G.  T.Cashmore,  Handsworth.  Adjustment  of  tricycle 
and  bicycle  saddles.     May  9th,  1883. 

Sept.  14th,  1883.-2,365.  J.  E.  Price,  Gresford.  Bear- 
ings for  bicycle  pedals,  etc.     May  Itth,  1883. 

Sept.  18th,  1833.-2,487.  L.  A.  Walters,  London, 
and  J.  Bradbury,  Braintree.  Oilcan  for  the  use  of 
bicyclists  and  tricyclists.     May  18th,  1883. 

October  12th,  1883.-2,937.  J.  Imray,  Loudon.  Steam 
tricycle.  (Com.  by  La  Societe  Hemart  et  Cie, 
Paris).     June  13th,  1883. 

P.\TENTS  Sealed. 

The  followiug  Letters  Patent  passed  the  Great  Seal  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

August  14th,  1883—1,008.  J.  A.  Lamplugh,  Birming- 
ham. Saddles  of  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  other 
velocipedes,  etc.     February  24th,  1883. 

August  21st,  1883  —796.  W.  J.  Spurrier,  Birmingham. 
Construction  of  parts  of  velocipedes,  etc.  February 
13th, 1883. 

August  31st,  1883.-1,129.  J.  D.  Ellson,  Coventry. 
Velocipedes.     March  2nd,  18-53. 

August  31st,  1883.-1,162.  J.  H.  Adams,  London.  Bi- 
cycles.    March  5th,  1883. 

September  21st,  1883.-1,568.  J.  B.  Brooks,  Birming- 
ham. Construction  of  saddles  or  seats  for  bicycles, 
tricycles,  and  other  velocipsdss,  etc.  March  28th, 
1883. 

October  2:d,  1«83.— 1,746.  A.  L.  Bricknell,  London. 
Velocipedes.     April  Gth,  1S83. 

October  2nd,  1883.-1,747.  A.  L.  Bricknell,  London. 
Velocipedes.     April  6th,  1883. 

October  12th,  1883—2,125.  O.  Pihlfeldt,  Redcar.  Tri- 
cycles and  other  velocipedes.     April  26th,  1883. 

P.\TEXTS 

On  which  the  Stamp  Duty  of  £50  or  £100  has  been  paid. 
3,578. — W.  J.  Fraser,  London.     Vehicles   propelled  by 

manual  power.     September  3rd,  1880. 
3,577. — J.  E.  Mitchell,  London.     Carriages  or  vehicles 

propelled  by  manual  labour.     September  12th,  1876. 
4,012. — W.  E.  Lake,   London.     Velocipedes.     (Com.  by 

G.  W.  Pressey,   Hammonton;    U.S.A.)      Oct.   2nd, 

1880. 
4,088.— E.  H.  Charsley,   Oxford.     Tricycles.     Oct.  8th, 

1880. 

P.\TENTs  Void 
Through  the  non-payment  of  the  £50  or  £100  Stamp 

Duty. 
3,347. — W.  R.  Bull,  Loudon.     Apparatus  for  carrying 

luggage  on  a  bicycle,  etc.     (Partly  com.  by  H.  F 

Kimber,  Solnhofen,  Germany.)     August  18th,  1880. 
3,265. — W.  E.  Lake,  London.     Velocipedes.     (Com.  by 

S.    Gilziuger,    New   York,    U.S.A.)       August    I'Jth, 

1676. 


3,598. — C.  D.  Abel,  London.  Bicycles  and  tricycles. 
(Com.  by  La  Societe  Clement  et  Cie,  Paris.)  Sep- 
tember 4th,  1880. 

3,625. — F.  W.  Jones,  Exeter.  Bicycles  aud  other  veloci- 
pedes.    September  7th,  1880. 

3,715. — S.  Chatwood,  London.  Tricycles,  etc.  Sept. 
11th,  1880. 

3,744. — M.  "Webb,  London.  Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc. 
Sept.  14th,  1880. 

3,892. — C.  F.  Wood,  London.  Velocipedes,  etc.  Sept. 
25th,  1880. 

4,018.  —  J.  M.  Smith,  West  Bromwich.  Exercising 
apparatus,  analogous  (o  bicycle  or  velocipede  riding, 
etc.     Oct.  4tb,  1880. 

4,037. — L.  Aviss,  Coventry.  Velocipedes.  Oct.  5th, 
1880. 

3,875. — J.  C.  Garrood,  Fakenham.  Bicycles  and  other 
velocipedes.     Oct.  0th,  1876. 

Abridgments  or  Speco'ications 
Published  during  the  month  of  July,  1883. 

5,853  — W.  E-  Pidgeon,  Putney.  Velocipedes.  8tb 
December,  1882.  Price  6d.  The  driving  wheels 
are  fast  on  the  axle,  which  is  divided  ;nio  two  parts 
in  the  middle.  On  each  part  are  two  loose  pulleys, 
which  can  clutch  the  shafts  by  ratchets  and  pawls. 
A  strap  is  passed  through  a  sheave  on  the  lever 
treadle,  the  ends  of  which  are  wound  round  one  of 
the  loose  pulleys  on  each  part  of  the  axle,  and 
another  strap  connects  the  other  treadle  to  the  other 
pulleys  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  when  the  treadle  is 
depressed  both  the  shafts  are  revolved,  and  when 
the  pressure  on  the  treadle  is  removed,  springs  in 
the  pulleys  lift  them  again. 

5,940.— W.  H.  Thacker  and  J.  T.  Green,  Nottingham. 
Tricycles.  13th  December,  1882.  Price  6d.  The 
axles  are  made  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  slides 
inside  the  other,  a  key  in  the  solid  part  engaging  a 
slot  in  the  hollow  part.  A  split  tube  surrounds  the 
solid  part,  bearing  against  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  and 
against  the  end  of  the  hollow  part,  where  it  is 
secured  by  a  nut.  On  removing  the  sleeve,  the 
vehicle  can  be  narrowed. 

5,991. — O.  Pihlfeldt,  Eedcar.  Tricycles,  bicycles,  etc. 
15th  December,  1882.  Price  6d.  A  differential 
gearing,  consisting  of  different  sized  spur  wheels 
placed  inside  the  chain  wheel,  is  used  to  give  two 
speeds.  The  balls  of  the  bearings  are  held  in  a 
transversely  split  ring,  through  the  lugs  of  which 
are  screw  bolts  to  adjust  the  same.  The  bearings 
of  the  pedal  shaft  are  attached  to  the  frame  by 
knuckle  joints  held  on  lugs. 

5,858. — E.  A.  Tice,  Loudon.  Construction  of  wheels 
for  velocipedes.  8th  December,  1882.  Price  2d. 
A  thin  steel  tyre  is  secured  over  the  India  rubber 
one  to  preserve  the  same.     (Pro.  pro.) 

5,882.— J.  R.  Trigwell,  London.  Velocipedes.  9th 
December,  1882.  Price  6d.  Inside  the  bead,  and 
bearing  against  the  pin  of  the  backbone,  are  a 
series  of  balls  to  receive  the  friction. 
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6,063.— E.  Marshall,  Birmingham.  Tricycles,  &c.  19th 
December,  1882.  Price  8d.  This  consists  of  gearing 
for  driving  tricycles  when  they  are  travelling  in  a 
curve,  and  of  differential  gear  for  obtaining  two 
speeds,  and  uses  a  band  of  metal  for  transmitting 
the  motion  from  the  pedal  shaft,  on  which  are 
spheres  of  steel  to  grip  the  pulleys. 

5,983. — E.  W.  Brownhill,  Walsall.  Bicycles,  tricycles, 
Ac.  14th  December,  1882.  Price  2d.  An  air 
cylinder,  with  a  picton  and  an  air  reservoir,  are 
attached  to  the  bicycle,  &c.,  so  that  when  it  is 
descending  a  hill  air  can  be  compressed  into  the 
reservoir,  and  the  power  thus  obtained  utilised  for 
driving  the  vehicle  up  the  next  hill.     (Pro.  pro.) 

Published  during  the  month  ending  September  15th, 
1883. 

6,032. — A.  Tomkins,  London.  Apparatus  for  shielding 
velocipedists  from  inclemency  of  the  weather.  De- 
cember 18th,  1882.  Price  4d.  The  ends  of  semi- 
circular rib)  are  attached  to  the  frame  of  the 
vehicle  on  each  side,  and  a  waterproof  covering  is 
secured  thereon,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ribs 
can  be  opened  upwards  to  cover  the  rider.  (Pro. 
pro.) 

6,108. — E.  C.  Fletcher,  Preston.  Velocipedes.  Decem- 
ber 21st,  1882.  Price  6d.  This  consists  of  four 
methods  of  arranging  and  fitting  the  double-driving 
gearing,  of  carrying  the  lamp  on  parallel  springs, 
and  of  lighting  the  same  by  thrusting  a  match 
against  the  roughened  surfaces  of  a  tube  leading 
into  the  interior  of  the  lamp. 

6,147. —F.  C.  Glaser,  Berlin.  Tricycles  or  velocipedes. 
December  23rd,  1882.  Price  4d.  The  pitch  chain 
is  passed  over  two  wheels,  each  gearing  into  the 
shaft  of  the  driving-wheel,  which  are  of  different 
diameters  and  can  be  brought  into  action  as  required 
to  give  different  speeds.     (Pro.  pro.) 

6,217. — J.  Harrington,  Coventry.  Velocipedes.  Decem- 
ber 29th,  1882.  Price  6d.  A  tricycle  with  a  front 
steering  wheel  has  a  hind  wheel  attached  by  a  back- 
bone on  which  is  a  saddle,  the  rider  on  which  drives 
this  fourth  wheel. 

6,094.— S.  Lee  and  M.  Stodart,  London.  Dubole- 
driving  tricycles.  December  21st,  1882.  Price  2d. 
This  relates  to  tricycles  driven  by  balance  gear,  and 
consists  in  dividing  the  driving  shaft  and  fitting  an 
elongated  collar  over  the  division,  and  a  lock-nut 
screws  on  this  and  secures  the  loose  wheel  spindle. 
(Pro.  pro.) 

6,178.— W.  Woods  and  B.  E.  Mills,  Lindon.  Veloci- 
pedes. December  27th,  1882.  Price  2d.  The 
crank  shaft  is  connected  to  the  axle  by  universal 
joints,  whereby  chains  are  dispensed  with.  (Pro. 
pro.) 

6,204. — W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Velocipedes  or 
hand-cars  for  use  on  railways  or  tramways,  (Com. 
by  S.  H.  Waly,  Three  Elvers,  U.S.A.)  December 
28th,  1882.  Price  Od.  These  are  constructed  on  a 
brass  tubular  frame,  and  the  wheel  shafts  are  made 
of  two  tubular  parts,  one  sliding  within  the  other, 


so  that  the  required  gauge  can  be  obtained.  They 
are  driven  by  pedals  and  cranks,  and  a  pitch  chain. 

10. — ^J.  Cameron,  Lauriston.  Tricycles,  etc.  January 
Ist,  1883.  Price  2d.  Thes3  are  driven  by  treadles 
acting  on  ratchet  wheels.     (Pro.  pro  ) 

5,905. — E.  de  Pass,  London.  Tricycle.  (Com.  by  C. 
Milcycwski  and  L.  Maschmaun,  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many.) December  11th,  1882.  Price  2d.  Levers 
are  attached  to  the  saddle,  and  the  weight  of  the 
rider  oscillating  thereon  drives  the  vehicle.  (Pro. 
pro.) 

73.— J.  B.  Young  and  W.  T.  J.  Burgess,  Birmingham. 
Lamps  applicable  to  velocipedes.  January  5t,h, 
1883.  Price  2d.  The  whole  body  of  the  lamp  is 
made  of  glass  or  talc,  or  other  transparent  material. 
(Pro.  pro.) 

114.— J.  B.  Brooks,  Birmingham.  Saddles  or  seats  of 
bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.  January  9th,  1883.  Price 
6d.  The  saddle  and  the  suppDrtiug  plate  are' per- 
forated, and  between  the  two  is  inserted  an  air  bag 
which  has  similar  tubular  perforations. 

12G. — J.  White  and  J.  Asbury,  Coventry.  Velocipedes. 
January  9th,  1883.  Price  2d.  This  consists  of 
internal  gearing  in  the  chain  wheel  on  the  pedal 
shaft,  whereby  two  speeds  are  obtained.     (Pro.  pro) 

Published  during  the  month  ending  loth  October,  1883. 

365, — J.  Hopwood,  Heaton  Norris.  Construction  of 
velocipedes.  23rd  January,  18S3,  Price  6d.  In  an 
open-fronted  tricycle  the  backbone  is  jointed  behind 
the  cross-piece  between  the  two  front  wheels  to 
allow  of  a  horizontal  action.  A  saddle  is  placed 
on  this  backbone  to  allow  a  second  rider  to  be  car- 
ried, who  propels  the  vehicle  through  the  rear-wheel. 
The  steering  is  effected  by  attaching  a  chain  or  cord 
to  the  front  end  of  the  jointed  part  of  the  backbone, 
which  projects  forward  beyond  the  pivot,  and  the 
chain  or  cord  pulls  over  this  fore  end  as  required. 

382. — J.  Watson  and  G.  Whalley,  Keighley,  and  T 
Weatherill,  Leeds.  Vehicles  propelled  by  the  riders. 
2 ith  January,  1883.  Price  Od.  The  seat  of  a  tricycle 
is  so  supported  that  a  backward  and  forward  rock- 
ing motion  can  be  given  to  it,  which  motion  is 
transmitted  by  levers,  etc.,  to  the  wheels  to  drive 
the  vehicle. 

894. — W.H.O.  Grout,  London.  Velocipedes.  January 
24th,  1883.  Price  2d,  Sliding  blocks  are  placed  on 
the  treadle  levers  by  which  the  leverage  can  be 
altered  as  required  for  speed  or  power.     (Pro.  pro.) 

410.— W.  T.  Shaw,  Surbiton,  and  W.  Sydenham,  Lou- 
don. Velocipedes,  etc.  26th  January,  18S3.  Price 
2J.  Differential  gear  is  used  for  rounding  curves, 
and  levers  put  this  gear  out  of  action  when  the 
vehicle  is  running  on  a  straight  course.      (Pro.  pro.) 

4")2. — F.  W.  Small,  Walsall.  Bicycle  and  tricycle  sad- 
dles. 27th  January,  18S3.  Price  2d.  A  forked  bar 
13  hinged  to  the  forked  end  of  a  bracket  on  the 
spring  of  the  vehicle,  on  which  is  a  thin  metal  plate 
which  supports  the  leather  seat.  A  spring  is  placed 
between  the  two  forks.     (Pro.  pro.) 
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408. — W.  Jeans,  Christclmrch.  Velocipedes.  20th  Jan., 
1883.  Price  21.  One  end  of  a  lever  is  connected 
to  the  treadle,  and  the  other  end  has  a  cord  which 
passes  round  two  pulleys  by  which  the  vehicle  is 
driven.  The  frame  of  the  seat  is  a  curved  metal 
rod.     (Pro.  pro.) 

574. — A.  Burdess,  Coventry.  Tricycles.  2nd  Feb., 
1883.  Price  6d.  Two  sets  of  cog  wheels  are  em- 
ployed between  the  crank  and  wheel  shafts,  one 
being  for  speed  and  one  for  puwer.  They  are  con- 
nected to  the  crank  shaft  by  ratchets,  so  that  on 
turni:ig  the  crank  shaft  one  way  one  of  the  sets  is 
employed,  and  by  turning  the  shaft  the  other  way 
the  other  set  is  used. 

725. — G.  E.  Bladon,  Birmingham.  Lamps  for  bicycles 
and  other  velocipedes.  9th  Feb.,  1883.  Price  6d. 
This  shows  various  means  for  suspending  the  lamp 
from  the  axle  of  the  wheel. 

536. — E.  H.  Fronde  and  J.  Jenner,  London.  Driving 
gear  of  bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.  Slst  Jan.,  1883. 
Price  2d.  The  treadles  are  connected  to  the  driving 
axle  by  a  ratchet,  an  arrangement  which  gives  the 
required  impulse  when  the  treadles  are  depressed. 
(Pro.  pro.) 


5(59. — W.  Blakeley,  Bournemouth.  Tricycles.  1st  Feb., 
1883.  Price  2d.  Weights  are  placed  oq  the  axles 
to  increase  the  adhesiou  of  the  vrheels.  The  seat  is 
supporte  I  by  a  screw-threaded  rod.  A  tianged  drum 
on  the  boss  of  ihe  driving  wheel  is  surrounded  by 
several  turns  of  catgut,  which,  being  screwed  up, 
act  as  a  brake.     (Pro.  pro.) 

G78  — E.  Nunan,  London.  Propulsion  appliances  for 
bicycles,  etc.  7th  Feb.,  1883.  Price  2d.  Double 
cranks  are  used,  to  which  are  attached  levers,  so 
that  the  vehicle  can  be  propelled  by  the  arms  as 
well  as  by  the  legs.     (Pro.  pro.) 

7()0. — J.  M.  Smith,  West  Bromwioh.  Appliance  for 
exercising  with  velocipedes,  for  indoor  aud  like 
practice.  12th  Feb.,  1883.  Price  2d.  A  stand  is 
formed  to  hold  the  velocipede,  and  a  band  is  passed 
round  the  wheel  and  round  pulleys  in  the  stand. 
(Pro.  pro.) 

1,008 — J.  A.  Lamplugh,  Birmingham.  Saddles  of 
bicycles,  tricycle.9,  etc.  24th  Feb.,  1883.  Price  8d. 
This  consists  of  various  methods  of  forming  the 
springs  and  arms  on  which  the  saddle  rests,  and  in 
cutting  away  the  covering  of  the  saddle  at  the  back 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  seat. 
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A  CYCLIST  looks  along  the  muddy  road 
Which  pluvial  showers  have  drenched  in  piteous  mode  ; 
He  durst  not  bring  his  trike  outside  the  gate, 
For  it  is  covered  o'er  with  nickel-plate. 

Aforetime  in  the  hot  and  dusty  days 
The  nickel  glittered  'neath  Old  Sol's  bright  rays, 
But  now  grim  winter  has  come  round  once  more 
The  constant  cleaning  is  a  dreadful  bore. 

A  glance  inside  the  "  Pushing  Pennyworth" 
Reveals  therein  of  goods  for  sale  no  dearth  ; 
Eld's,  Adamson's,  or  Welch's  useful  wares 
Are  warranted  to  rid  us  of  our  cares. 

Some  "namel  bought,  and  duly  plastered  on, 
We  try  th'  effects  of  mud  and  rain  thereon  ; 
And  in  its  sable  gloss  rejoice  to  find 
Virtues  more  lasting,  though  of  a  duller  kind. 
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The  above  Fastening  need  only  be  seen  by  Bicyclists  to  convince  them  that  it  ia  the  Safefst,  Simplest  and  Strongest  ever  intro- 
duced. It  can  be  attached  in  a  moment  to  the  axle  with  only  one  hand  by  merely  depressing  a  vertical  bolt  which  securely  closes  the 
lower  half  of  the  cylinder  or  socket  piece,  and  renders  it  an  impossibility  for  the  lamp  to  become  detached  by  the  vibration  of  the  machine 

Prices,  Japanned,  No.  1, 101- ;  No.  2, 1019 ;  No.  3, 1116  each.    Nickel^lated,  No.  1, 1616;  No.  2, 1816 ;  No.  3, 211-  each. 

Also  Noiseless  ULEAD  LiAITIPS  tor  Bicycles  and  Tricycles.  Over  Twelve  Thousand  are  in  use.— Sold  by  all 
Bicycle  Makers  and  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  at  the  Manufactory, 

I'iS    and    126,    L.ONO    A<^RE,    LOIVDON. 


Established  1806. 


"DAS  VaOCIPED," 

NEW  AKD   ONLY 

German  Cycling  Paper, 

(ILLUSTRATED), 

-M^EDITED  BY  T.  H.  S.  WALKER,^ 

18,  KRAUSENSTRASSE,  BERLIN,  W. 

(APPEARS  MONTHLY). 
Half-Yearly  Subscription,  including  Postage,  2/6 ;  Single  Copy,  -/6. 


PUBLISHED     BY 


HARRY  ETHERINGTON, 

152,  FLEET  STREET. 

Advertisement  Charges:— Quarter  Page,  lo/-.      Half 
Page,  £i. 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  other  Bankers,  and  interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn  below  £25. 
No  commission  charged  for  keeping  accounts. 

The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent,  interest  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  its  customers,  free  of  charge, 
the  custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities 
and  Valuables ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Dividends  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 
FRAPVCIS  RAVEWSCKOFT,  Manager. 
31st  March,  1880. 

The  Birkbeck  Building  Society's  Annual  Receipts 
exceed  Four  Millions. 

How    TO    PURCHASE    A   HOUSE    FOR    TWO 
GUINEAS  PER  MONTH,  with  immediate  pos- 
session and  no  Rent  to  pay.    Apply  at  the  OfiSce 
of  the  Birkbeck  Building  Society. 

HOW    TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR 
FIVE    SHILLINGS    PER    MONTH,    with  im- 
mediate    possession,     either     for     Building    or 
Gardening  purposes.    Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birk- 
beck Freehold  Land  Society. 
A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,   Manager, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

(REGISTERED   TRADE   MARK.) 

A  Tricycle  which  has  been  designed  to  carry  parcels,  &c.,  of  any  weight 

up  to  i8o  lbs.  in  weight,  and  which  is  also  adapted  for  ordinary  road. 

work,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  October. 

OUR    NEW    TRICYCLE, 

(REGISTERED    TRADE    MARK.) 

Can  now  be  supplied  in  a  few  days  from  receipt  of  order. 

SINGER  &  Co. 

-^  COVENTRY.-^ 

LONDON  Show-rooms      '^'  "1°^ Bold^'s^^^^^^^^^ 

LIVERPOOL  Show-rooms 65,  Boia  btreet. 

LEEDS  Show-rooms  ^     .         ^'  ^^"^^°'!- 

NEWCASTLE  Show-rooms 13,  Gramger  Street  West. 

GLASGOW  Show-rooms 39,  Gordon  Street. 

ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUE     SENT     FREE     ON     APPLICATION. 

MACHINES    TAKEN    IN    EXCHANGE. 


No.  7.  Vol.  I.  [sN?7,  ]  a  ^!|  DECEMBER,  1883.  |^  «   *j  Price  6d. 


THE 
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-^Qotttent^^N- 


Ireland  from  a  Tricjc'e 

A  Few  Fragmentary  Jottings  on  a  Short  Tricycle  Eide 

How  I  Saved  the  Night  Express 

The  Brand-New  Eider 

A  Part  of  a  Eomance 

A  Christmas  Carol 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H.  L.  CORTIS,  Amatenr  Champion,  won  the  25  and  50  Miles'  Amateur  Championship  Races 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  "iEOLTJS"  Ball  Bearings,  beating  record  time. 
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BOWN'S 
PATENT 


^OLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles, 

Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proot,  require  but  Slight  Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

A*  a  proof  of  their  vast  anperiority,  all  the  principal  Amateur  and  Professional   Bicycle  Bac^s  hare  been 

won  by  the  nse  of  tnese  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings. 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 
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WILLIAM   BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER     LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

soi,e:  proprietor  and  maker. 

N.B. — Mannfactnrer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  same. 


Bown's  Patent  ".ffiOLUS"  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  be  by  far  the  best  as  regards  durability, 
easy  adjustment,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  requiring  less  lubrication  than  all  others- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Unsolicited  Teslimoniai  from  Rev.  John  Lewis  Williams, 

Stanley   Green    Vicarage,    Poole. 

August  13tb,  1883. 
Dear  Sirs,— My  son  and  myself  have  just  made  a  journey  from  this  place  to  Gainsborough  and  back  (500  miles)  on 
one  of  your  "  Premier"  Sociable  Tricycles  (supplied  through  Mr.  King,  of  "Wimborne).  We  made  96,  91,  and  88  miles 
on  three  several  days,  carrying  more  than  401bs.  of  luggage.  The  roads  in  some  districts  were  very  rough,  notably 
between  Stamford  and  Grantham,  notwithstanding  not  a  single  screw  came  loose,  and  the  machine  is  in  as  good  order 
as  the  day  we  started.  Tours  faithfully, 

JOHN  LEWIS  WILLIAMS, 
To  Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  Vicar  of  Lougfleet. 

Nuremberg,  August  21st,  1883. 
Gentlemen, — I  have   much  pleasure  to  inform  you   that  the    best  long-distance  ride   on  bicycles   ever  done  in 
Germany  was  accomplished  by  my  two  brothers,   Hermann  and  Daniel  Beissbarth,  on  the  19th  inst.,  when  they  rode 
266  kilometres,  in  15h.  35m.     Machines  used,  54in.  "  Royal  "  Bicycle  and  55in.  "  D.H.F.  Premier,"  of  your  make. 
Tou  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  think  well  of  this  letter. 

Yours  respectfully,  WOLFGANG  BEISSBARTH. 

Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  September  17th,  1883. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  loan  of  the  "  Premier  "  Tricycle,  which  you  so  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal,  to  enable  me  to  check  Mr.  Adams  in  his  attempt  to  beat  record  on  a  "Facile."  The  machine  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  preparation,  and,  save  for  a  ride 
to  Weybridge  and  back,  have  not  been  on  a  machine  for  14  days,  the  following  facts,  which  can  be  vouched  for  by 
Messrs.  Adams,  Barrow,  Albone,  and  others,  speak  for  themselves  as  regards  the  qualities  of  the  "jPremier '* 
Roadster.  I  rode  from  Cambridge  to  Biggleswade,  40  miles,  in  3h.  30m.,  less  10  minutes  stoppages  (the  roads  in 
some  places  being  very  loose  and  stony),  and  afterwards  completed  56J  miles  (an  attack  of  nausea  prevented  me  riding 
two  miles  further  in  the  same  time)  in  5h.  I  fancy  this  is  about  the  best  piece  of  work  that  has  ever  been  done  on  a 
bondjide  roadster,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  Saturday  was  the  first  day  I  ever  tried  a  "Premier,"  I  don't  think  it  requires 
a  prophet  to  tell  what  will  be  my  mount  next  season.  I  may  state  that  the  machine,  which  weighs  79lbs.,  was  geared 
up  to  60in.,  and  carried  me  easily  up  every  hill,  including  all  between  Biggleswade  and  London. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

C.  H.  LARRETTE  {Bell's  Life  in  London). 
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SOLE    PATENTEES    &    MAKERS: 


HILLMAN,  BIT/ COOPER 

14,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  >t  nXTTinXT 

5,LISLE  ST.,  LEICESTER  SQUARE  J-'^  IN  UUIN  . 

*■  PREMIER"    WORKS,    COVENTRY. 

Send  One  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Price  List  <&  Testimonials.    Prompt  delivery  can  be  given. 
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The  No.  1 "  Viaduct," 

44.  46,  48,  50  inch,  complete  for  £7  7s. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Stanley  or  Humber  head  and  neck  ;  handle  bar,  22  or  24 
nches  wide,  with  ebony  or  rosewood  handles  ;  best  Lowmoor 
ron  forks ;  large  flanged  hubs,  with  from  50  to  60  direct 
spokes  or  nuts  and  nipples  ;  case-hardened,  parallel  or  coned 
bearings  ;  best  lap-welded  backbone  ;  spoon  brake  ;  U  or  V 
steel  rims  ;  rubber  or  rat-trap  pedals ;  hogskin  saddle  ;  solid 
leather  pocket ;  patent  wrench  ;  oil  can  and  bell.  Painted  in 
two  colours.     If  with  single  or  double  ball  bearings,  20/-  extra. 

On  l^ick^tfcd's  Patent  Double-purpose  Stand.     Reduced  Price  of  Stand,  4/6. 


For  the  superiority  of  our  Manufacture  we  were  awarded  the 
Prize  Medal,  Sydney  Exhibition,  1879,  also  Melbourne,  1881. 


TRICYCLES  FROM  TWELVE  GOINEAS, 

Ditto  for  Boys  &  Girls  from  3  Guineas. 

The  Original  and  Largest  Makers  in  the  World  of  all 

PARTS,  FITTINGS,  &  SUNDRIES, 

For  either  Riders  or  Makers. 
SEND    FOR    OUR    NEW    ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LIST. 
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THOMAS  SMITH  &  SONS, 

Birmingham,  Coventry,  Leicester,  Bolton  &  Manchester. 

LONDON   BRANCH— 61,   HOLBORN  VIADUGT,   B.C. 

ESTABLISHED   1848. 
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Iliffe  &  50N, 
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AND 


Smithford   St,  COVENTRY. 


ESTIMATES     ON     APPLICATION. 


The  "Facile"  Safety  Bicycle 

(BEAI.E    &    STRAW'S    PATBIVT). 

On  the  16th  September,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams  rode  242i  miles  in  24 
llOiii'S  over  roads  by  no  means  invariably  good.  Surely  this  per- 
formance, taken  together  with  the  other  splendid  records  of  the 
"Facile,"  and  with  the  admitted  safety  and  comfort  of  the  machine, 
is  enough  to  stamp  it  as  absolutely  the  best  roadster  ever 
introduced.  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

SOLE    .MANIFACTUREKS— 

ELLIS  &  Co.,   Limited,   165,  Fleet  Street,   London,   E.G. 

REPRINTS    FROM    "THE    TRICYCLIST." 


TRADE    MARK. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES  ON 


SPECIAL  MACHINES  AND  HOW  TO  OSETHEM 

By  LACY  HILLIER  and  HENRY  STURMEY,  are  Now  Ready.     PRICE  ONE  PENNY  EACH. 

The  "  Humber"  Tricycle,  and  How  to  Ride  it. 

The  "  Coventry  Rotary,"  and  How  to  Ride  it. 

The  "  No.  I  Challenge,"  and  How  to  Ride  it. 

The  "  Omnicycle,"  and  How  to  Ride  it.  [Ride  it. 

The  "  Premier"   Tricycle  (Roadster,   Sociable  and  Racer),  and  How  to 

The  "  Quadrant"  Tricycle,  and  How  to  Ride  it. 

INTERESTING.     HANDY.     INSTRUCTIVE.     Post-free  Ijd.  each  of  the   Publishers, 

ILIFFE  &  SON,  12,  SMITHFOED   ST.,  COVENTBY. 
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SECURE  EARLY  COPIES. 
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IRELAND    FROM    A    TRICYCLE. 

BV    W.    H.    DUIGNAN. 


f  Continiud  fr 

KETURNING  to  Laragh,  the  road  to  Rath- 
drum  passes  through  the  vale  ot  Clara.  .\ 
mile  south  "  the  military  way  "  turns  out 
on  the  right ;  it  traverses  the  mountains 
for  many  miles,  rarely  descending  to  the  valleys, 
and  was  constructed  during  the  rebellion  of  1798 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  troops  into  the  rebel 
country.  The  main  road  is  here  part  of  it ;  but  at 
Laragh  it  turns  north-west  into  the  hills.  All  the 
mountains  between  here  and  Dublin,  and  far  to  the 
south,  are  granite,  of  volcanic  origin,  and  have 
been  a  centre  of  glacial  movement.  The  road  from 
Roundwood  was  somewhat  rough,  but  south  of 
Laragh  it  much  improved  ;  the  cloud-capped  moun- 
tains round  the  Seven  Churches  were  succeeded  by 
less  dignified,  but  mure  agreeable,  members  of  the 
family,  on  whose  summits  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
and  whose  flanks  were  clothed  with  fine  woods ;  the 
Avonniore  drains  the  valley,  now  beside  the  road, 
then  in  a  deep  gorge,  and  the  scenes  throughout  are 
a  succession  of  exquisite  but  quiet  beauty  ;  the  land 
is  fairly  well  tilled,  and  the  homesteads  have  a  com- 
fortable air  about  them.  Observing  some  new  and 
very  handsome  cottages  on  the  i^oadside  (a  most 
unusual  sight  in  Ireland),  I  ascertained  that  they 
had  recently  been  erected  by  a  nobleman,  the  prin- 
cipal landowner  of  the  vale,  whose  name  I  regret  I 
have  forgotten,  and  who,  from  the  way  in  which 
the  tenants  spoke  of  him,  would  appear  to  be  a  good 
landlord.  My  machine  was  the  continued  admira- 
tion of  the  farmers  on  the  way,  and  they  were  never 
tired  of  examining  it,  always  pronouncing  it  to  be  an 
"  iligant  yoke,"  the  best  they  had  "  ever  seed,",  etc. ; 
indeed,  from  the  attention  it  received  throughout,  I 
should  doubt  if  any  "Humber"  had  previouslj' 
travelled  south.  The  road  was  so  good,  the  weather 
so  fine,  the  scene  so  sweet,  the  people  so  social, 
that  I  felt  sorry  to  quit  the  vale  and  climb  the  hill 
into  Rathdrum.  I  lingered  along  on  the  eminence 
near  the  church  and  convent  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  before  I  could  say  adieu  to  this  lovely  valley. 
Rathdrum  (the  fort  of  the  long  hilll  is  a  poor   little 
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town  on  a  fine  site.  Mr.  Parnell's  house  and 
estate,  Avonmore,  is  within  two  miles.  Here  we 
enter  on  the  old  mail  road  from  Dublin  to  Wexford 
and  the  south,  and  it  is  all  a  cyclist  can  desire  ; 
there  is  a  steep  hill  out  of  the  town,  and  then 
sheading  ground  for  five  miles  ;  the  country  is  open, 
the  views  are  extensive,  white  homesteads  dot  the 
landscape  in  all  directions,  and  the  bright  sun  lights 
.  up  every  summit  and  hollow  of  the  distant  hills. 
Haste  was  out  of  the  question,  so  I  sat  upon  the 
green  grass,  lighted  a  cigar,  took  my  fill  of  beauty, 
and,  like  Sancho  Panza,  "let  the  world  rub."  Four 
miles  from  Rathdrum  is  "  the  meeting  of  the  waters  " 
of  the  Avonbeg  and  the  Avonmoi^e,  forming  the  Avoca 
river,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  valley  it  traverses. 
Tom  Moore  has  written  some  superlative  nonsense 
about  the  "  Sweet  vale  of  Avoca  ;"  it  is  sweet ;  but 
to  say 
"There  is  not  iu  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosoui  the  bright  waters  me;t" 
is  beyond  a  poet's  license.  There  are  many  valleys 
iu  Ireland  far  finer  than  Avoca,  and  it  is  too  heavily 
timbered  for  a  traveller  to  see  it  to  advantage.  I 
love  trees  as  much  as  an}'  man,  but  too  many  of  them 
smother  the  landscape  ;  besides.  Mammon  has  in- 
vaded the  valley,  a  railway  traverses  it,  and  mines  of 
sulphur  and  copper  are  being  worked  close  to  the 
spot  inmiortalised  by  Moore.  I  was  told  that  for- 
merly 900  men  were  engaged  m  them,  but  now  only 
about  50,  the  products  being  obtained  cheaper  from 
Spain.  Along  all  the  main  roads  here  you  see  at 
intervals  houses  marked  "  Dispensary ;"  I  thought 
at  first  they  were  charitable  institutions,  but  learnt 
subsequently  that  they  are  a  portion  of  the  Poor 
Law  system,  and  supply  medical  relief.  It  was  not 
five  o'clock  when  I  reached  Wooden  Bridge,  and  I 
had  thought  of  liding  on  to  Gorey,  but  a  sudden 
turn  disclosed  a  most  comfortable  looking  old 
coach  and  posting  house,  delightfully  situate,  and 
though  I  might  go  farther,  I  felt  sure  I  should  tare 
worse,  so  wisdom  required  me  to  stop,  and  rewarded 
me   with    excellent    quarters.       After    tea    it   was 
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pleasant  to  sit  upon  the  Inidge  (no  longer  a  wooden 
one,  but  a  handsome  stone  structure)  and  watch  the 
multitude  of  people  returning  from  a  regatta  at  Ark- 
low  ;  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  where  they  all  lived  ; 
the  great  bulk  were  little  farmers,  or  working  people, 
and  their  families,  in  light  carts  ;  all  were  orderly, 
and  only  two  or  three  appeared  the  worse  for  liquor. 
The  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  a  walk  up  the  vale, 
with  a  pleasant  young  bicyclist  who  was  staying  at 
the  hotel,  disclosed  new  beauties.  Presently  all 
sank  to  rest  in  the  vale,  not  a  sound  was  heard  save 
the  river  and  the  cry  of  the  brown  owl,  the  lofty 
pines  on  the  hill  tops  stood  clear  out  before  the 
moon,  and  as  mv  head  pressed  the  pillow  I  invoked, 
like  Sancho,  "  blessings  on  the  man  that  first  in- 
vented sleep." 

"  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn  ;  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds  :  pleasant  the  sun. 
When  first  on  this  delightful  laud  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower. 
Glistening  with  dew  ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers,'"  etc.,  etc. 
But  sweeter  than  this,  than  these,  than  all,  even  in 
the  vale  of  Avoca,  is  a  soft  pillow  and  a  feather 
bed  to  a  lazy  tricyclist,  and  it  was  with  extreme 
reluctance  that  I  rose  to  pursue  fresh  pleasures.  I 
am  disposed  to  spend  the  day  here  ;  I  like  the 
place,  the  house,  the  landlord,  the  waiter,  the 
guests,  the  fast  four-horse  Dublin  coach,  and  in 
short  feel  on  excellent  terms  with  myself,  everybody, 
and  everything ;  but  the  day  is  promising  for  the 
road,  duty  ultimately  triumphs,  and  I  tear  myself 
away.  The  road  runs  by  the  riverside,  and 
is  very  good,  but  too  much  shadowed  by 
trees;  handsome  country  houses  are  frequent. 
Arklow  is  a  poor  little  place,  apparently  under 
a  cloud  ;  the  products  of  the  mines  in  the 
Avoca  valley  were  formerly  conveyed  here  by  tram- 
way and  then  shipped,  but  what  little  are  got  are 
now  railed  to  Kingstown  ;  there  are  large  chemical 
works  in  the  bay,  but  thej'  have  failed.  I  paid  a 
very  pleasant  visit  here  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  I 
had  corresponded,  and  was  received  with  true  Irish 
kindness  and  hospitality,  obtaining  at  the  same  time 
much  useful  information.  It  is  hard  riding  out  of 
the  town,  but  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  the  views 
over  the  bay  and  the  surrounding  country  are  ex- 
cessively fine ;  three  miles  from  Arklow,  at  Bounds 
Bridge,  you  enter  Wexford  county.  The  population  is 
now  scanty,  and  the  farming  rough.  Draining, 
except  by  an  open  ditch,  seems  unknown,  and  fine 
land,  which  draining  would  convert  into  the  sweetest 
pasture,  produces  heavy  crops  of  worthless  rushes ; 
nevertheless,  the  homesteads  were  good,  the  people 
well  clad,  and  only  one  beggar  la  woman;  accosted 
me  during  the  morning.  Everybody  is  courteous. 
If  you  enter  a  house  to  beg  a  light  for  your  cigar,  or 


a  piece  of  string  to  tie  a  failing  tyre,  or  any  other 
excuse,  just  to  see  how  they  live,  you  are  heartily 
welcomed,  and  they  are  so  evidently  pleased  if  they 
can  help  you.  Everyone  you  meet  has  something  to 
say — "  A  fine  yoke  that  now,  sir  ;"  "  God  speed  you, 
sir  ;"  "  God  bless  your  honour  ;"'  "  A  safe  journey  to 
your  honour;"  "  Good  luck  to  ye,  sir;"  "  The  road's 
good  for  your  honour  to-day;"  "'More  power  to 
3'our  honour's  legs,"  etc.,  are  frequent  greetings. 
Country  houses  now  grow  scarce,  and  it  is  plain  the 
residential  district  has  terminated  ;  the  few  there 
are  are  ugly,  and  the  drives  and  shrubberies  neg- 
lected. All  over  Ireland  are  places  called  "  Raths," 
composed  of  ditches  and  earthworks,  varying  much 
in  size,  but  generally  small.  The  people  attribute 
them  to  the  Danes,  who  were  a  dreadful  pest  to  the 
countr  but  they  are  so  numerous  and  so  small  that 
I  shou  d  believe  most  of  them  to  be  the  work  of 
ancient  native  races,  and  to  have  been  used  for 
habitation  as  well  as  defence  ;  hence  the  number  of 
places  in  Ireland  commencing  with  "  Rath."  The 
road  is  almost  side  by  side  with  the  railway  from 
Dublin  to  Wexford,  and  crosses  it  several  times. 
There  is  a  picturesque  mountain  on  the  left,  called 
Tara,  which  is  in  view  most  of  the  way ;  the  word 
means  a  residence  having  an  extensive  prospect. 
Gorey  (the  place  of  the  goats)  is  a  comely  little 
town  of  one  broad  steep  street,  with  entirely  white 
houses ;  at  the  head  is  the  Rams  Arms,  or  Fitz- 
simons'  (here  hotels  are  chiefly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  landlord,  and  not  by  signs  as  with  us). 
Meeting  the  landlord  at  the  door,  I  told  him  I  was 
hot,  hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  he  might  do  as  lie 
liked  with  me.  My  confidence  was  not  misplaced, 
immediate  wants  being  supplied  by  milk  and  soda- 
water,  quickly  succeeded  by  salmon  steaks,  mutton 
chops,  and  a  pint  of  excellent  champagne ;  in  short, 
the  entertainment  was  so  good  and  acceptable,  that 
I  record  Gorey  to  be  a  most  respectable  town.  The 
landlord  told  me  that  Dean  Swift  once  lived  here- 
abouts, and  a  great  landowner  named  Ram,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  travelling  with  a  large  retinue, 
meeting  the  Dean  one  day  on  the  road,  upset  him 
and  his  little  carriage  into  the  ditch,  whereupon 
Swift  wrote 

"  England's  pride  and  Ireland's  glory 
.Was  thrust  in  the  ditch  by  Ram  of  Gorey." 

The  Earl  of  Courtown  resides  about  three  miles 
hence  on  the  coast,  and  the  landlord  strongly  ad- 
vised me  to  see  the  park  and  grounds,  which  he 
described  as  charming  and  very  extensive,  but  I 
preferred  to  keep  my  course.  There  are  some  very 
squalid  dwellings  at  the  south  end  of  Gorey,  as 
indeed  there  are  in  most  Irish  towns.  The  road 
now  is  somewhat  monotonous,  the  mountains  have 
disappeared,    and     it    is    simply    a    rolling   farming 
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district,    indifferently    tilled     and     apparently    un- 
drained ;  there  are  no  hedges,  but,  in  places,  stone 
walls,  more  or  less  down,  and  where  stone  is  scarce 
a    bank   is   thrown    up,    and  furze    or  any  rubbish 
planted  upon  it ;  but  a  good  quickset  hedge  is  never 
seen  on   a  farm,  and   only  now  and   then  round  a 
mansion.     On  a  demesne  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  see  a  pair  of  costly  stone  pillars  for  a  gate, 
but  the  gate   is  wanting.     Irish   proprietors  would 
seem    to  be     pretentious    and    extravagant ;     their 
means  fail  them,  and  they  do  not  finish  what  they 
have  begun',  and  neglect  what  is  completed.     From 
Gorey  to  within  half  a  mile  of  Camolin  the  road  is 
splendid,  and  smooth  as  a  billiard  table.     There  are 
no  turnpikes  in    Ireland.     The  roads,  except   those 
within    the    limits    of    corporate    towns  or    Local 
Boards,  are  maintained  b}-  Grand  Juries  out  of  the 
county  cess.     The  Grand  Juries  do  not  themselves 
repair  the  roads,  but  pay  a  contractor  to  do  the 
work   and  find   materials.      These   contractors   are 
usually  local  farmers.     The  state  of  the  roads  varies 
according   to    the    ability    or   integrity   of  the    con- 
tractor, and  still  more  upon   the   vigilance  of   the 
County  Surveyor,   upon  whose  certificate  the  con- 
tractor obtams  payment.     For  example,  no  road  in 
England  is  better  kept  than  the  eight  miles  between 
Gorey    and    half  a    mile    short    of   Camolin  ;    then, 
instantly  one  passes  upon  an  indifferent  road,  which 
between  Ferns  and  Enniscorthy  becomes  very  bad. 
The  engineering   of   the    Irish   roads   is,   however, 
vastly  superior  to  anything  we   have  in   England, 
unless   it    be    the   great    Holyhead    Road    between 
Chirk  and   Bangor,  and  the  Carlisle  and  Edinbuigh 
Road,  both  of  which  were  made   by  Telford  within 
the  last  60  years.     The  reason  of  this  is  that  Irish 
main  roads  have  been  made  wholly  or  partially  by 
Government  in  modern  times,  for  military  purposes, 
or  during  periods  of  distress,   and   have  therefore 
been  carried  out  by  Government  engineers  without 
much    regard    to    the    ancient   ways;    consequently 
mountain  passes  and   hills,  rising  to  the  height  of 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred   feet,   may  be  ridden  from 
bottom  to  top.     Between  Camolin — a  mere  village — 
and    Ferns    I    passed   a   funeral.     The    corpse    was 
carried  shoulder  high,  and  followed  by  half-a-dozen 
carts  loaded  with  very  merry  people,  who  nodded 
and  chattered  to  me  as  I  passed.     Hereabouts,  and 
indeed  all  the  way  from  Dublin,  the  hay  is  standing 
out  in  the  fields  in  big  cocks,   and  occasionally  I  see 
it  being  carried.     It  must  suffer   much  from  such 
long  exposure  to  weather.     There  is  a  fine    house 
and    park    half   a    mile    short    of    Ferns    (a    place 
abounding     with     alders),     occupied    by      Captain 
Herbert.     I   was   told   there  was   an  old   cathedral 
and  a  bishop's  palace  in  the  park,  and  it  is  probably 
true,  as  Ferns  is  a  bishopric   united  with   Ossory. 
Going  up  the  one  street  of  the  little  town,  I  was 


recognised  by  a  commercial  gentleman  with  whom  I 
had  breakfasted  at  Wooden  Bridge,  and  was  at  once 
carried  off  for  a  drink.     I  do  not  approve  of  treating 
either  friends  or  strangers,  but  it  is  no  use  trying  to 
reform  the  habits  of  a  country  you  are  travelling  in, 
and  in    Ireland    treating    is    a   custom    difficult   to 
struggle  against.     At  the  head  of  the  street  there  is 
an  old  ruined   castle,  built  by    King  John.     Dermod 
MacMurchad,  the  last    King  of  Leinster,  and  who 
invited  Strongbow  to  Ireland,  resided  here.     There 
is  little  to  notice  on  the  way  to  Enniscorthy  beyond 
fine  views  of  the  distant  mountains.     The  country 
is  all  cultivated  and  fertile,  the  farming  quite  up  to 
the  average,  and  the  homesteads  are  comfortable. 
I  saw  no  beggars,  or  any  appearance  of  want.     The 
road  is  bumpy  and  dirty.     Five  miles  from  Ferns  we 
cross  the  river  Slaney,  and  four  miles  beyond  enter 
Enniscorthy,  a  pretentious-looking  town  on  a  steep 
bank  of  the  Slaney  river,  here   crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  six  arches.      Nuzum's   Hotel   is,  I    suppose,    the 
best,  but  it  is  an  untidy  place,  though  apparently 
with  plenty  of  business  ;  the  window  of  my  comfort- 
less bedroom  was  rotten,  and   could   only  be  kept 
open  with  a  prop,  and  mice  were  a  numerous  and 
active    family.     There    are    some    good    shops    and 
streets   in   the   town,    several    warehouses    on    the 
river    (which  is  navigable    hence    to    the    sea),    the 
remains  of  an  old  castle  (built  by  Raymond  le  Gros, 
a  follower  of  Strongbow)  sadly  modernised,  a  con- 
vent,, and  several  acres  of  stony  desert,  designed  for 
a  market,  and  surrounded  with  squalid  dwellings. 
Things  in  Ireland  are  often  commenced  on  a  grand 
scale,    by-and-by    are  found   too  expensive,   or  too 
big,   or  unnecessary ;    the  undertaking  goes  to  the 
great   grave  of  good   intentions,  and   the  country  is 
discredited.     If  you  see    in  any  pi^ovincial  town  a 
plastered  Corinthian  building  terribly  afflicted  with 
the  smallpox,  you  need  not  ask  what  it  is — be  sure 
it  is  the  Court  House ;    if  you  see  a  vast  pile  on  the 
outskirts,  you  know  it  is  an  asyliun,  or  a  workhouse, 
or   a    gaol,    or    barracks    (the    police    here    occupy 
barracks),   and  you  wonder  where  in  the  name  of 
heaven  all  the  money  comes  from  to  build  and  main- 
tain these  productions  and  necessities  of  bad  govern- 
ment, and  the  only  answer  is,  •'  from  the  sweat  of 
the  farmer  and  the  labourer,"  for  all  wealth  comes 
from  the  land,   and  thej'  who  work  upon  it  produce 
everything.     People   are    beginning   to    understand 
this,   and  to  consider  what  they  shall  do  with  so 
many  drones.     On  Vinegar  Hill,  which  adjoins  the 
town,  the  rebels  of  1798  made  a  camp,  which   was 
attacked  and  taken  by    13,000  troops  under  General 
Lake.     Irish  historians  charge  the  troops  with  great 
atrocities,  but  they  admit  that  the  rebels  put  84  of 
their  prisoners  to  death  before  the  fight.    "  Previous 
to  that  battle,"  Sir  Jonah  Banington  says,   "  Ennis- 
corthy had   been  twice  stormed ;  every  street  in  it 
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had  streamed  with  blood ;  many  hundred  houses 
had  been  burned  ;  and  the  fighting  had  been  hand 
to  hand  in  the  midst  of  flames  and  falHng  edifices. 
The  rebels  asserted  that  87  wounded  men,  whom 
the  King's  army  had  foimd  in  the  market  house,  had 
been  burned  alive."'  Sir  Jonah  tells  a  curious  story 
of  a  Lieutenant  Heppenstal,  who  during  the 
rebeUion  acquired  the  title  of  "  the  walking 
gallows."  He  was  a  remarkably  tall,  robust  man, 
and  had  a  habit  of  expertly  executing  straggling 
rebels,  or  anyone  whom  he  "  reasonably  suspected." 
When  he  fell  in  with  them  he  twisted  his  cravat 
round  their  necks,  threw  them  over  his  shoulder, 
and  walked  about  with  the  suspect  dangling  at 
his  back  till  he  was  "  totally  defunct."  When  the 
Lieutenant  died  (greatly  respected,  of  course,  by  all 
loyal  subjects)  Dr.  Barrett  wrote  his  epitaph — 

"  Here  lie  the  bones  of  Heppenstal, 
Judge,  jury,  rope,  gallows,  and  all." 

What  a  pity  he  did  not  live  till  1881  ;  he  might  have 
made  some  valuable  suggestions  to  the  Right 
Honourable  W.  E.  Forster.  The  rooks  and  jack- 
daws woke  me  early  next  morning,  and  the  sun 
came  blushing  o'er  the  world  with  promise  of  a 
glorious  day.  For  two  miles  the  road  rises  from  the 
river,  but  the  views  are  exceedingly  fine,  embracing 
the  Forest  of  Killooghrim,  the  Blackstairs  Moun- 
tains, and  a  fertile  intervening  district ;  country 
houses  are  numerous  on  the  way  :  the  road  is  rough 
everywhere  and  frequently  miry,  being  much  over- 
shadowed by  trees  in  the  pleasure  grounds  and 
dem.esnes;  every  inch  of  land  is  farmed  to  the  hill 
tops,  except  some  rugged  brown  mountains  which 
tower  out  of  the  plain ;  the  soil  is  rich,  all  houses 
and  homesteads  are  comfortable,  and  the  people  are 
well  clothed.  At  Balmackesy  bridge,  seven  miles 
from  Enniscorthy,  the  way  crosr>es  the  Boi'oe  river, 
and  scant  two  miles  beyond  is  Clonroche,  a  dirty 
little  village.  We  enter  now  upon  a  poor  country, 
evidently  of  modern  enclosure,  with  little  timber 
and  no  mansions.  Two  miles  beyond  Clomoche  is  a 
new  road  to  the  right,  which,  though  rising,  from  its 
excellent  condition  permitted  fast  travelling ;  and 
here  I  met  with  milestones,  which,  though  not  so 
rare  as  guide  posts,  are  still  very  scarce.  The 
views  extend  over  a  wide  cultivated  district,  flanked 
by  distant  mountains.  Three  miles  further  the  road 
descends  into  an  enclosed  bog,  insufficiently  drained, 
and  farmed  as  God  pleases.  The  tenants  are  quite 
right  as  to  the  mode  of  farming,  because  to  manure 
water-logged  land  is  folly.  The  bog  is  two  miles 
across,  and  emerging  from  it  the  road  again  enters  a 
fine  farming  country,  which  continues  all  the  way  to 
New  Ross.  The  road  is  lumpy,  and  two  miles  short 
of  the  town  there  is  a  steep  hill  overhung  with  fine 
trees,  and  a  little  further  a  ruined   castle  on  the  left 


Approaching  New  Ross  the  views  up  and  down  the 
valley  of  the  Barrow,  here  a  wide  river,  are 
exquisite.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  more  lovely 
scene— it  reminded  me  of  the  lower  part  of  Winder- 
mere, only  so  much  more  fertile.  The  town  is  said 
to  have  been  fortified^  by  Isabella,  the  daughter  of 
Strongbow,  and  to  have  a  very  respectable  historv ; 
but  it  is  a  poor  little  place,  with  a  good  hotel 
(Shanahan's).  I  was  surprised  to  find  no  railwaj' 
station  nearer  than  Bally william,  six  miles  away, 
but  found  my  portmanteau  in  the  coach  office,  and 
sent  it  on  to  Waterford  by  mail  car.  New  Ross, 
with  a  population  of  6,626,  has  only  261  electors 
and  returns  Mr.J.E.  Redmond,  a  strong  Nationalist. 
In  England  a  borough  with  the  same  population 
would  have  four  times  as  many  electors;  for  in- 
stance, Bridport  with  6,790  has  1,070  electors, 
Buckingham  with  6,856  has  1,135,  Chippenham  with 
6,776  has  1,015,  and  so  on.  The  reason  is  the 
difference  between  the  English  and  the  Irish 
franchise,  the  result  of  which  is  to  disqualify  three- 
fourths  of  the  householders  in  Irish  boroughs. 
Another  difficulty  with  Irish  electors  is,  that  not 
only  does  the  country  belong  to  the  great  land- 
owners, but  the  towns  also  ;  there  are  very  few  free- 
holds or  long  leaseholds,  the  landowners  striving  to 
maintain  their  political  power  by  holding  the  towns- 
people in  subjection.  Considering  the  extent  to 
which  the  Irish  people  are  deprived  of  the  suffrage, 
and  the  state  of  dependence  they  live  in,  their 
power  and  courage  are  marvellous.  Here,  Colonel 
Tottenham,  the  M.P.  for  Leitrim,  owns,  I  was 
assured,  three-fourths  of  the  town,  and  yet  at  the 
election  in  1880  he  could  only  poll  77  votes.  The 
road  to  Waterford  crosses  the  river  by  a  fine  bridge, 
on  which  I  lingered  long,  unwilling  to  leave  so  sweet 
a  scene.  The  Barrow  divides  the  counties  of  Wex- 
ford and  Kilkenny,  and  the  way  is  now  in  the  latter 
county.  Haifa  mile  from  New  Ross  the  road  turns 
inland,  but  strikes  the  river  again  three  miles  lower, 
and  continues  on  its  banks  a  good  mile.  The  tide 
was  up,  and  it  was  a  lovel}'  lake,  headed  bj- 
sweeping  graceful  mountains,  bathed  half  in  sun 
and  half  in  shadow.  I  have  travelled  much  in 
Ireland,  but  never  realised  until  now  how  fertile  and 
beautiful  she  is.  and  how  glorious  she  might  be. 

The  farther  I  go  south  the  more  my  machine  ex- 
cites attention,  and  the  more  it  frightens  animals  ; 
donkeys  stop  suddenly  at  the  sight  ot  it,  horses  are 
alarmed,  and  mules,  which  are  very  numerous 
become  unmanageable.  I  endeavour  of  course  to 
give  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  and  keep  a  watch - 
tul  eye  on  all  passing  vehicles.  Observing  an  alarmed 
donkey,  I  stop  ;  "  Go  on,  sirr,"  says  the  driver,  ap- 
plying his  stick,  "go  on,  sirr,  what  d'ye  mane  by 
frightening  the  gintleman  ?"     I  thought  at  first  that 
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I  was  being  peremptorily  ordered  to  go  on,  but  the 
vigorous  application  oi  the  stick  enHghtened  me  : 
sometimes  I  had  to  turn  back  and  hide  the  machine 
before  horses  and  mules  could  be  got  by,  but  on  no 
occasion  did  I  receive  an  uncivil  word  or  an  unkind 
look,  but  always  thanks,  or  apologies  for  giving  me  so 
much  trouble.  Soon  after  quitting  the  river  the  road 
ascends  for  four  miles  (leaving  the  village  of  Glen- 
more — great  glen — on  the  right)  and  passes  over 
lofty  and  craggy  lands  commanding  magnificent  views, 
including  the  Blackstairs,  Brandon,  and  Leinster 
mountains  ;  the  land  is  farmed  to  the  summits  of  the 
hills,  and  comfortable  cottages  and  farmhouses  are 
plentiful ;  all  are  well  clad,  and  groups  of  clean  and 
well-nourished  though  barefooted  children  are  return" 
ing  from  school.  From  Enniscorthy  to  New  Ross  is 
19  miles,  and  thence  toWaterford  15,  and  I  have  not 
seen  a  beggar  or  anyone  I  should  take  to  be  destitute. 
Inns  are  very  scarce  on  the  roads  ;  between  New- 
Ross  and  Waterford,  a  well-frequented  route,  and 
without  railway,  there  is  no  inn  for  12  miles,  but  in 
the  village  of  Slieveroe  (red  mountain),  3  miles  short 
of  Waterford,  there  are  two  dirty  little  dramshops. 
At  these  places,  however,  excellent  ginger  ale,  lemon- 
ade, etc.,  may  be  always  obtained  at  half  the  prices 
charged  in  England,  and  milk  may  be  had  at  any 
farm,  so  the  thirsty  traveller  can  always  be  refreshed. 
The  road  as  far  as  Mile  Post  Village,  2  miles  short  of 
Waterford,  is  excellent ;  here  it  passes  into  Waterford 
county,  and  is  execrable  for  the  remainder  of  the  w  ay. 
Waterford  is  entered  by  a  long  wooden  bridge  over 
the  river  Suir,  upon  wjiich  the  city  is  situate; 
though  its  surroundings  are  pretty,  the  town  does 
V,'  not  give  a  favourable  first  impression,  there  are 
no  handsome  buildings  or  shops  in  it,  and  the 
streets  are  as  badly  kept  as  those  in  Dublin  : 
I  found,  however,  a  most  comfortable  and  well- 
managed  hotel,  the  Imperial,  of  which  I  cannot 
peak  too  highly.  Waterford  is  of  course  a  consider- 
able commercial  town,  and  many  vessels  lie  at  the 
quay ;  but  it  has  rather  a  stagnant  air  ;  that  it  has 
progressed  is  evident  from  the  number  of  new  streets 
branching  out  on  all  sides,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  population  increased  from  23,337  '"  i8ji  to  28,952 
in  1881 ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  progressing  now.  Here 
the  Danes  founded  a  colony  in  853,  and  maintained 
it  until  Strongbow  conquered  it  in  1170.  Here  also 
the  last  king  of  Leinster  gave  his  daughter  Eva  in 
marriage  to  Strongbow.  Opposite  the  hotel  is  an  old 
tower,  which,  an  inscription  tells  us,  was  built  by 
Reginald  the  Dane  in  1003.  The  town  swarms  with 
poor  and  ragged  people  of  the  lowest  class,  and  there 
are  streets  of  miserable  dwellings  :  bundles  of  rags 
pass  by,  wonderful  to  hang  on,  and  still  more  wonder- 
ful to  get  into  :  you  may  trace  divers  races,  aborigines 
with    massive   protruberant  jaws,   small   eyes,    low 


forehead,  and  stunted  figure  ;  these  are  few  ;  the 
great  majority  are  of  material  fine  as  could  be  de- 
sired, and  many  lovely  features  peer  through  the  dirt 
upon  them  ;  the  women  and  girls  wear  their  rags 
gracefully  and  their  shawls  pulled  over  the  head  in 
Spanish  fashion  :  the  groups  of  idlers  surprise  one  ; 
women  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  bask  in  the 
sun,  or  seek  an  excuse  for  a  talk  ;  some  sit  knitting, 
some  smoking.  I  saw  one  infuriated  but  ragged 
Jezebel  take  up  a  great  stone  and  start  off  in  pursuit 
of  a  foe  ;  seeing  a  policeman  approach,  she  adroitly 
rolled  the  stone  into  a  shop,  "grim-visaged  war 
smoothed  his  wrinkled  front,"  and  with  eloquent 
tongue  she  recounted  to  the  evidently  incredulous 
officer  the  story  of  her  wrongs ;  he  listened  to  her 
with  note-book  in  hand.  "  And  what's  the  name  and 
address  of  the  woman  that  proposed  to  tear  your 
heart  out?"  Noting  the  information,  he  said,  "There, 
now  I'll  summon  the  two  of  ye,"  and  stretching  out 
his  arms  he  went  oft  strutting  like  a  turkey  cock. 
Policemen  are  very  numerous  here, and  soldiers  swarm 
in  the  streets  and  on  the  quays,  and  crowd  the 
steamers  :  there  are  probably  at  this  moment  more 
than  25,000  troops  in  Ireland  to  keep  down  five 
millions  of  people,  to  say  nothing  of  about  13,000 
policemen.  In  the  United  States,  with  a  population 
of  fifty  millions,  the  army  is  limited  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  25,000  (except  in  time  of  war),  and  they 
would  have  no  use  for  this  number  except  for  the 
Indians  on  the  frontier,  and  yet  there  are  more 
Irish  in  the  United  States  than  in  Ireland.  Kilken- 
ny lay  30  miles  out  of  my  route,  but  desiring  to  visit 
it  I  went  by  rail ;  the  line  passes  entirely  through  a 
cultivated  country,  mostly  fertile,  but  occasionally 
moorish  and  rocky,  with  sweeping  plains  and  rolling 
hill  sides  which  have  been  subjected  to  glacial  action, 
the  railway  cuttings  frequently  disclosing  glacier 
moraines.  There  is  a  fine  old  Abbey  close  to  the 
line  at  Jerpoint,  founded  in  1180  by  Donogh 
O'Donoghue,  and  some  charming  scenery  near  to 
Thomastown.  Kilkenny  ( Cillchain-nigh),  the  Church 
of  St.  Cainneck,  is  a  fine  town  and  lives  in  history. 
Strongbow  dwelt  here,  and  many  Parliaments  have 
been  held  in  the  city  between  1294  a-nd  1536;  it  has 
had  the  honour  of  being  besieged  and  taken  by  Crom- 
well with  his  usual  amount  of  shooting  and  hanging; 
Cromwell  was,  I  suppose,  "  a  grand  old  man  "  in 
England,  but  in  Ireland,  according  to  his  own  letters, 
he  was  a  brutal  ruffian.  The  Marquis  of  Ormonde  re- 
sides in  the  castle,  a  vast  modern  building  on  an 
ancient  site  close  to  the  town;  he  has,  it  is  said, 
the  finest  collection  of  pictures  in  Ireland,  which  is 
freely  shown,  but  the  castle  was  under  repair,  and 
the  pictures  covered  up.  The  Cathedral  is  a  gem, 
in  perfect  order.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  in  a 
suburb  called  "  Irishtown,"  amid  well-grown  trees  . 
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beside  it  stands  an  ancient  round  tower  about 
100  feet  high.  The  church  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  1180.  It  contains  numerous  very  ancient 
monuments,  extremely  well  preserved ;  observing 
several  to  the  "  Shorthals,"  I  inquired  of  the 
attendant  if  the  family  was  still  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. She  told  me  they  were,  but  were  now 
only  small  farmers.  In  Ireland  many  poor  families 
are  of  ancient  descent,  the  old  race  having  been  so 
frequently  despoiled  of  their  lands ;  but  they 
treasure  up  recollections  of  the  former  rank  and 
possessions  of  the  family.  Berkeley  (Bishop  of 
Cloynes)  says  : — "  In  my  own  family  a  kitchen 
wench  refused  to  carry  out  cinders  because  she  was 
descended  from  an  old  Irish  stock.  Never  was 
there  a  more  monstrous  conjunction  than  that  of 
pride  with  beggary,  and  yet  this  prodigy  is  seen 
every  day  in  almost  every  part  of  this  kingdom. 
At  the  same  time,  these  proud  people  are  more 
destitute  than  savages."  I  met  here  with  an  in- 
telligent gentleman  who  was  formerly  a  bank 
manager.  He  told  me  that  he  knew  many  farmers 
who  invested  their  savings  with  him  at  2  or  2i  per 
cent.,  when  they  might  have  made  ten  times  as 
much  by  improving  their  farms,  and  that  he  had 
often  pointed  it  out  to  them,  but  they  always 
replied  that  improving  the  farms  would  certainly 
lead  to  an  increase  of  rent.  He  added  that  he  dis- 
liked iVIr,  Parnell  and  his  politics,  but,  for  good  or 
ill,  he  "believed  the  next  election  would  greatly 
strengthen  his  power.  There  are  good  streets,  fine 
shops,  and  many  superior  houses  in  the  city,  and  I 
observed  a  considerable  number  of  private  carriages, 
showing  a  well-to-do  and  residential  neighbourhood. 
There  were  many  carts  in  the  market  loaded  with 
coal  from  pits  at  Castlecomer,  about  ten  miles  north 
of  Kilkenny.  It  seemed  semi-anthracite.  The  men 
told  me  the  measures  were  about  three  feet  thick. 
Notwithstanding  the  attractive  appearance  of  the 
town,  there  are  plenty  of  rags  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets,  and  plenty  of  squalid  dwellings  within  bow- 
shot of  the  Castle.  Walking  up  some  of  the  alleys 
leading  out  of  Parliament  Street,  I  saw  scores  of 
rotten  dens  not  fit  for  human  beings  to  live  in.  The 
women  and  children,  clothed  in  rags,  were  sitting 
on  heaps  of  litter,  gossiping  and  basking  in  the  sun. 
I  inquiied  why  they  did  not  work,  and  was  told 
there  was  no  work  for  women  and  children,  and  it 
was  hard  enough  for  the  men  to  get  work.  There 
are  no  manufactories,  no  trades  ;  nothing  to  do  but 
wear  away  their  useless  lives  for  lack  of  occupation. 
"  A  queer  lot,  ain't  they,  sir  ?  "  said  a  good-natured 
policeman,  who  saw  me  regarding  the  ragged 
groups.  "  But  you  should  see  them  about  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  when  the  men  and  women  are 
drunk,   and   fighting  among  themselves."      I    said, 


"  How  do  they  live  ?  How  can  they  buy  drink  ?  " 
"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  I  don't  know  —  work,  stealing, 
anyhoVv,  and  if  one  gets  anything  he  helps  the 
others  ;  but  they  always  manage  to  get  drink  if  they 
go  without  food."  Yes,  I  thought,  and  they  have 
authority  for  it.  Is  it  not  written,  "  Let  him  drink 
and  forget  his  poverty,  and  remember  his  misery  no 
more?"  As  it  was,  so  it  will  ever  be  until  "the 
former  things  are  passed  away."  I  never  anywhere 
saw  so  many  handsome  people  as  in  Kilkenny. 
High  and  low  show  race  and  breeding,  with 
finely  developed  heads  :  splendid  bright-eyed  lads, 
active  as  roes,  and  graceful  girls  with  jet  black  hair 
and  eyes  of  heavenly  blue  and  long  black  lashes  (a 
combination  never  seen  except  in  Irish  blood) 
delight  the  eye.  Here  now  is  a  girl  of  twenty,  with 
the  aforesaid  hair  and  eyes,  standing  like  patience 
on  a  monument,  with  a  tray  of  little  apples  before 
her.  Her  clothes  would  not  be  marketable  at  a 
shilling.  She  is  tall  and  graceful,  her  features  are 
dignified,  and  of  exquisite  cut.  Dress  her  well,  call 
her  the  Countess  of  Kilkenny,  give  Millais  a 
thousand  guineas  to  paint  her,  send  the  picture  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  London  would  go  into  fits 
about  the  new  beauty.  Even  the  old  women  are 
attractive.  I  saw  two  with  fine  expressive  faces, 
sitting  talking  on  a  doorstep,  veritable  ancient 
crones  worth  anything  to  Erskine  Nicol,  or  as 
models  for  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  I  fear,  however, 
that  temperance  is  not  a  special  virtue  in  Kilkennj-, 
for  I  saw  several  drunken  men  and  some  drunken 
women  during  the  afternoon.  Irish  railway  stations 
always  seem  crowded,  bustling,  and  well-attended 
by  cars  and  carriages.  The  reason,  I  think,  is  not 
the  quantity  of  tiaffic,  but  because  there  are  so  few 
trains.  The  remainder  of  my  time  in  Waterford 
was  passed  in  calling  upon  friends,  and,  after  for- 
warding my  portmanteau  to  Cork,  I  left  for  Dun- 
garvan  at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
streets  and  roads  in  Waterford  City  are  badly  kept, 
and  a  discredit  to  the  Corporation  ;  but,  after 
passing  their  limits,  the  road  is  very  good.  For  the 
first  three  miles  it  traverses  a  fertile,  level  country  ; 
then  descends  into  a  pretty  wooded  valley,  from 
which  it  rises  to  descend  again  into  an  open 
country,  watered  by  a  little  tributary  of  the  Suir. 
To  Carroll's  cross  roads,  about  12  miles,  the  land  is 
all  old  enclosure  of  good  quality,  the  farmhouses 
and  cottages  are  good,  and  the  people  well  clothed. 
When  I  speak  of  good  cottages,  I  mean  good  by 
comparison.  Many  are  such  as  an  English  labourer 
would  not  live  in,  but  compared  with  cottages,  or, 
rather  hovels,  which  are  common  in  Connaught, 
they  are  quite  luxurious.  Here  I  have  seen  no 
dwelling  without  a  window  and  a  chimney ;  in  Con- 
naught   you   may   see   hundreds    in    a    dav   without 
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either  of  those  hixuries.  Here  the  people  appear  to 
be  well  fed  and  well  clothed  ;  there  they  are  in  ras(s 
and  half  famished.  The  men  here  are  mostly  tall, 
fine  fellows,  and,  thongh  very  civil,  and  even  polite, 
there  is  an  independent  bearing  about  them.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  farmer  riding  a  horse 
worth  seventy  or  a  hundred  pounds.  During  the 
day  I  only  met  one  man  I  had  any  reason  to  think 
destitute,  and  he  was  a  seaman  walking  from  Cork 
to  Waterford.  All  public-houses  in  Ireland  are 
closed  on  Sundays,  and  I  found  the  shutters  up  as 
well  as  closed  doors.  It  was  a  bright,  warm  day, 
and,  by  the  time  I  reached  Carroll's  Cross,  I  was 
very  thirsty.  As  soon  as  I  stopped  at  the  inn,  the 
whole  community  came  out  to  inspect  the  machine, 
and  very  pleased  they  were  to  have  its  mechanism 
explained  to  them.  Sunday  is  a  good  day  to  see  the 
people.  After  mass  they  gather  in  groups  at  most 
cross  roads,  and  sit  on  the  walls  talking  for  hours  to- 
gether. My  modest  wants  were  soon  supplied  by 
the  innkeeper,  and  I  left  the  place  with  a  host  of 
good  wishes.  The  country  is  now  bleak,  rough 
enclosed  moorland,  bare  of  trees  ;  the  population 
scanty,  but  well  housed;  the  road  generally  very 
good.  Kilmacthomas  (the  church  of  the  son  of 
Thomas)  is  15  miles  from  Waterford,  and  lies  upon 
the  old  way,  two  furlongs  off  the  present  road.  It  is 
a  small  town  on  the  steep  banks  of  the  river  Mahon. 
There  is  a  good  little  hotel  here,  with  a  very  in- 
telligent landlord,  and  in  ten  minutes  I  was  supplied 
with  an  excellent  tea.  Two  miles  further  I  met  a 
kind  and  hospitable  friend,  who  had  ridden  from 
Dungarvan  to  meet  me.  The  Coomeragh  Mountains 
a  picturesque  range  running  up  to  1,500  feet,  had 
been  in  view  all  the  way  from  Waterford,  and  we 
now  travelled  at  their  base.  Their  heads  were 
shrouded  in  thin  mist,  which  the  wind  occasionally 
rolled  away,  the  setting  sun  streaming  through  the 
openings,  with  effects  which  would  have  delighted 
the  hearts  of  Turner  or  Dawson.  The  sides  of  the 
mountains  were  dotted  with  white  homesteads, 
nestling  in  trees,  and  were  cultivated  as  far  as 
possible.  Five  miles  short  of  Dungarvan  the  road 
rises  considerably,  and,  at  the  summit,  a  glorious 
view  bursts  upon  the  traveller,  embracing  a  vast 
expanse  of  sea  and  land,  including  the  town  and 
bay  of  Dungarvan.  The  climate  here  must  be  ex- 
cessively fine,  for  the  country  was  heavily  timbered 
right  down  to  the  sea.  There  is  an  old  castle  of  the 
.M'Graths  on  the  coast,  which  still  belongs  to  the 
family.  They  had  formerly  extensive  possessions  here, 
which  in  modern  times  have  been  greatly  curtailed, 
but  the  tenantry  regard  them  with  veneration  and 
affection.  My  friend  recently  asked  one  of  their 
farmers  if  he  had  obtained  a  leduction  o{  rent. 
He  replied  contentedly,  "Well,  no,  not  that;  the  will 


was  good,  but  it  was  not  possible."  In  the  bay  is 
a  promontory,  with  a  village  upon  it  called  Bally- 
nagall,  which  means  "the  town  of  the  foreigners;  " 
the  name  struck  me  as  significant,  and  on  enquiry 
I  was  informed  that  a  race  quite  apart  from  the  Irish 
had  resided  there  from  time  mimemorial ;  they  are 
fair  haired  and  of  small  stature,  rather  refined 
features,  marry  among  themselves,  are  half  farmers 
and  half  fishermen,  and  are  generally  known  as 
"  Turks ;  "  their  numbers  have  of  late  been  greatly 
thinned  by  emigration ;  they  are  doubtless  a  colony 
of  foreigners  settled  on  the  coast  many  centuries  ago. 
A  point  of  the  promontory  is  called  "  Helwick 
Head,"  a  distinctly  Scandinavian  name.  Descending 
the  hill,  the  country  resumes  its  fertile  character, 
and  the  white  road  is  overhung  with  avenues  of  ft  ne 
spreading  oaks.  Dungarvan  (the  fortress  of  Garvan) 
is  finely  situate  on  the  mouth  of  the  Colligan  river, 
which  comes  from  the  Coomeragh  mountains,  and 
is  crossed  by  a  long  bridge,  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  (the  principal  landowner  here)  at  a  cost 
of  /"3o,ooo.  I  found  the  Devonshire  Arms  a  good 
hotel,  but  my  friend's  hospitable  disposition,  allowed 
little  use  of  its  accommodation.  With  a  population  of 
7,377,  the  town  has  only  304  electors,  and  returns 
Mr.  F.  H.  O'Donnell,  a  Nationalist.  I  have  found 
the  people  everywhere  passionate  admirers  of  Mr. 
Parnell  and  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Government,  and 
though  I  admit  it  is  impossible  to  verify  such  a 
statement,  yet  I  believe,  from  my  own  experience  in 
the  country,  that  nine  men  out  of  ten  in  the  South 
of  Ireland  are  Home  Rulers;  whilst  referring  to  the 
courteous  bearing  of  the  people,  a  man  here  said  to 
me,  "  They  hate  the  Government  so  much  they  have 
nothing  but  love  left  for  Englishmen  and  all 
strangers."  I  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  the  object  of  very  flattering  attentions 
from  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster;  he  was  not  a  "village 
ruffian,"  as  that  Liberal  statesman  was  pleased  to 
describe  his  suspects,  but  a  respectable  and  respected 
ironmonger.  At  Mr.  Forster'spleasure  this  dangerous 
tradesman  was  suddenly  carried  off  and  cast  into 
prison  at  Naas,  130  miles  from  friends  and  family, 
and  he  never  could  learn  what  he  was  accused  of. 
It  seemed  to  Paul  "  unreasonable  to  send  a  prisoner, 
and  not  withal  to  signify  the  crimes  laid  against  him," 
and  Agrippa  permitted  him  to  speak  for  himself; 
but  Paul  was  a  Roman,  and  this  man  "  mere  Irish," 
which  makes  all  the  difference.  He  described  in 
touching  terms  the  dreadful  monotony  of  his  prison 
life,  nothing  to  do  but  think  of  his  bereaved  family 
and  his  neglected  business,  nothing  to  look  upon  but 
the  whitewashed  walls.  I  had  to  brush  my  eyes  as 
he  told  me  with  what  delight  the  prisoners  hung  over 
the  flowers  that  kind  friends  sent  them,  and  how 
when  they  were  scarce,  even  a  leaf  was  carried  off 
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in  triumph  and  kissed.  I  could  realise  it  all,  because 
I  had  visited  many  of  the  suspects  in  their  dreary  cells. 
After  four  months'  detention  he  was  released  without 
a  word  of  explanation,  with  his  eyesight  seriously 
affected,  as  he  believes  from  the  glare  of  the  white 
walls.  He  told  me  that  some  of  his  friends  had 
written  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  complaining  of  the 
injustice  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  that  gentle- 
man replied  expressing  his  sympathy,  and  regretting 
his  inability  to  help  him.  as  it  was  improper  for  one 
minister  to  interfere  with  another  minister's  depart- 
ment ;  he  had   treasured  up  the  letter,  and  seemed 


to  think  "  the  will  was  good,  but  it  was  not  possible." 
Dungarvan  is  a  poor  httle  place,  and  I  should  think 
the  borough  must  be  an  extensive  one,  for  the  town 
itself  did  not  appear  to  me  to  contain  more  than 
3,000 or  4,000  inhabitants;  there  is  an  air  of  decay 
and  poverty  about  it.  I  saw  many  void  houses,  but  no 
trace  of  resident  gentry.  There  is  an  old  castle  in 
ruins,  said  to  have  been  built  by  King  John  ;  and 
another  at  Abbeyside  (on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river),  which  belonged  to  the  M'Graths;  there  are 
also  the  remains  of  a  monastery. 
(To  be  cuntinucd. ) 
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By  the  Author  of  '"In  the    \'alley  of  the    Dove,"  '-A    Forty   Mile  Spin,"  "Reflections    on  a  Tricycle 

Tour,"  etc.,  etc. 


AS  Dr.  Richardson  so  ably  pointed  out  in  the 
October  number  of  "  Longman's  Magazine," 
tlie  tricycle  may  be  regarded  from  an  in- 
tellectual point  of  view,  as  well  as  a  pleasur- 
able and  healthy  mode  of  locomotion. 

Botanists,  geologists,  entomologists,  and  a  whole 
host  of  men  and  women  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind 
are  now  able  to  prosecute  their  favourite  studies  to 
a  larger  extent  than  they  were  before  the  invention 
ot  "  wheels,"  since  now  they  can  carry  on  their 
investigations  in  "pastures  new." 

And  then  again,  a  bicycle  or  tricycle  is  such  a 
great  convenience  for  persons  who  live,  say,  some 
dozen  or  fifteen  miles  from  a  large  town,  to  attend 
lectures  or  meetings.  Trains  from  small  agricultural 
towns  and  villages  frequently  run  at  very  incon- 
venient hours.  But  if  one  possesses  "  wheels,"  he 
is  independent  of  all  this,  and  can  start  at  an 
hour  convenient  to  himself. 

One  evening  recently  I  had  occasion  to  ])lay  in  a 
chess  match  some  dozen  miles  away,  and  although 
our  club  went  in  a  brake,  I  preferred  going  on  my 
tricycle. 

If  this  article  should  happen  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  non-rider,  who  is  labouring  under  the  impression 
that  you  can  get  no  speed  out  of  a  tricycle,  allow  me 
to  inform  him  that  it  took  me  one  hour  and  fifty 
minutes  to  do  the  twelve  miles — the  road  being 
exceedingly  hilly  all  the  way — while  the  brake, 
with  its  pair  of  horses,  was  over  two  hours  in  doing 
the  same  distance.  In  fact,  my  time  really  was  an 
hour  and  a  half,  seeing  that  I  was  detained  ten 
minutes  by  some  thirty  or  foi^ty  "  mad  "  cows,  who 
ran  about  the  road  in  an  excited  manner. 

In  a  little  time  the   head  of  an   infnriated   yokel 


appeared  above   the   hedge,  cursing   tricycles    and 

bicycles  and   riders  for  all  the  .     (I  leave  a 

blank,  for  this  savage  gentleman  used  language 
which  cannot  be  repeated  in  polite  society.) 

Meanwhile  the  cows  vvei'e  clearing  fences  and 
running  races  with  one  another  in  all  directions,  to 
my  amusement  and  his  disgust. 

Of  course,  if  this  "ruddy  rustic"  had  restrained 
his  temper  and  been  civil,  I  should  have  doubtless 
felt  sorry  for  him  and  been  willing  to  have  assisted 
him  all  I  could ;  but  under  the  circumstances  I  felt 
glad. 

"Of  all  the  fule's  things  has  hever  kum  out 
those are  the  biggest." 

"Save  yourself,  my  boy,"  I  said,  as  I  sailed 
quickly  down  a  hill,  the  cows  before  me.  I  could 
see  that  he  did  not  relish  being  called  "boy,"  for  he 
was  a  big,  strapping  man  with  a  bushy,  untrimmed 
beard. 

I  arrived  at  my  destination  all  right,  had  a  wash 
and  change,  and  by  that  time  the  club  had  arrived. 

There  were  fourteen  players  in  all,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  after  a  severe  tussle  our  club  managed  to 
win,  my  side  succeeding  in  winning  eight  games 
and  only  losing  six.  I  played  two  games  myself, 
winning  the  first  and  my  opponent  the  second. 

After  the  "brain  fight"  we  sat  down  to  a  sub- 
stantial supper,  to  which,  of  course,  wc  all  did 
ample  justice. 

I  happened  to  sit  next  to  an  ex-tricyclist,  who 
said  that  he  had  given  tricycling  up  for  bicycling, 
for  the  simple  reason  because  the  "fair  sex"  were 
taking  to  the  three  wheels,  and  he  thought  then  it 
was  high  time  to  give  it  up  and  take  to  the  two- 
wheeler,    which    required    more    skill.      Of  course. 
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everyone  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion,  but  I 
prefer  satety  and  comfort  before  a  vain  boast  which 
almost  approached  an  insult  to  our  gentle  sisters. 

Supper  not  being  over  till  after  11  o'clock,  I 
thought  it  my  wisest  plan  to  stay  all  night,  and  re- 
turn home  in  the  mornmg. 

Having  to  be  at  business  by  7.30  the  next  day, 
I  turned  out  at  5  o'clock,  when  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  find  that  it  was  pitch  dark. 

I  lighted  my  lamp,  arid  travelled  at  a  slow  speed. 

The  moon — or,  rather,  half  a  one — with  her 
children,  the  stars,  were  still  visible,  and  cast  a  pale, 
mysterious  light  on  the  trees  and  hedges.  Not  a 
sound  was  to  be  heard,  for  all  nature  was  asleep. 

In  one  place  the  road  had  been  newly  mended 
with  loose  stones,  and  riding  through  caused  me  to 
break  a  spoke.  The  machine  I  ride  is  a  "  Cheyles- 
more,"  and  although  very  delicately  built  it  is  really 
astounding  the  rough  usage  it  will  stand.  I  am  far 
from  a  careless  rider,  but  if  a  cyclist  travels  any  dis- 
tance on  his  machine  over  various  untried  roads,  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  preserve  his  machine  from 
being  greatly  ill-used.  I  have  stated  before  in  the 
pages  of  this  magazine  that  I  have  found  the 
"  Cheylesmore '■  a  safe,  swift,  and  easy  machine; 
and  although  one  hears  so  much  about  rear-steerers 
being  highly  dangerous,  I  can  say  in  all  truth  that  I 
believe  this  machine  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  I 
have  only  been  pitched  out  twice,  and  on  both 
occasions  it  was  entirely  my  own  fault.  The  first 
time  I  was  pitched  out  was  the  first  day  I  ever  rode 
it,  and  it  occurred  through  making  a  circle  at  too 
high  rate  of  speed  ;  whilst  the  second  spill  occurred 
under  peculiar  circumstances. 

I  was  returning  from  a  small  country  church  down 
an  exceedingly  narrow  lane  which  was  very  lumpy, 


when  suddenly  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  and 
looking  I  perceived  a  carriage  and  pair,  full  of  ladies. 
Not  wishing  to  delay  them,  I  hurried  on,  when  all 
once  the  machine  fell  over  on  its  side,  owing,  I 
believe,  to  the  steering  wheel  getting  in  a  rut.  I 
have  ridden  the  same  machine  some  hundreds  of 
miles  since,  down  some  very  steep  hills  too,  but  it 
has  never  served  nie  the  same  prank  again. 

I  have  often  thought  what  a  fearful  thing  it  would 
be  if  the  brake  were  to  snap  when  going  down  some 
very  steep  hill,  because  on  the  "Cheylesmore" 
e\'erything  depends  on  the  brake,  since  you  cannot 
back-pedal. 

I  am  very  fond  ot  the  clutch  action  of  the  pedals, 
though,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  machine. 

But  to  return  to  my  ride. 

After  travelling  some  few  miles,  it  began  gradually 
to  get  lighter,  and  I  saw  on  the  road  before  me 
bands  of  girls  and  men,  who  were  going  to  work  at 
a  cotton  mill  close  by. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  rather  a  hard  life 
for  these  poor  creatures  to  turn  out  every  morning 
at  five  o'clock,  in  all  weathers,  and  then  work  in  a 
close  room  all  day.  They  richly  deserve  their  well- 
earned  wages  at  the  week's  end. 

The  moon  and  stars  were  now  beginning  to  fade 
gradually  away,  and,  when  they  had  finally  dis- 
appeared, the  sun,  in  all  its  glory,  slowly  rose  behind 
the  hills.  Is  there  any  more  glorious  sight  in  nature 
than  to  see  the  sun  rise  ?  I  know  of  none.  It  fills 
one  with  wonder,  adoration,  and  humility. 

"  What  sudden  blaz3  is  round  him  pour'd, 
As  though  all  heaven's  refulgent  hoard 
In  one  rich  glory  shone  !" 

J.  St.  G. 
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ABOUT  fourteen  months  ago,  I  was  telegraph 
operator  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
railway.  I  was  stationed  as  night  operator 
at  a  small  village  called  Boxboro'.  This 
name  regularly  appeared  on  the  official  time-cards 
of  the  railway,  which  were  periodically  supplied  to 
I  us ;  but  the  station  being  over  two  miles  from  the 
village  was  usually  styled  "  Loafers'  Corners,"  in  the 
expressive  vernacular  usually  employed  in  this 
locality. 

Boxboro'  was  on  the  border  of  the  "  Prairie  Sec- 
tion "  of  the  D.  &  R.G.  Ry,  and  was  situated  on  the 
brow  of  a  long,  low  ridge  of  hills  that  skirted 
the  flat  land  to  the  west.  As  might  be  expected 
the  country  was  very   flat  and  unpicturesque,  with 


few  grades,  and  seldom  a  curve;  for  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  neither  the  haphazard  location  of 
towns,  nor  the  greed  of  speculators,  had  caused  the 
road  to  assume  the  serpentine  form  by  which  many 
less  fortunate  roads  have  to  circumvent  opposing 
forces.  Immediately  to  the  east,  however,  there  was 
a  very  steep  grade,  beginning  almost  at  the  station 
platform,  and  leading  down  to  a  very  thickly  wooded 
tract  of  country.  The  railway  having  only  been  in 
operation  for  a  short  time  had  not  developed  its 
traffic  to  any  very  great  extent ;  and,  moreover, 
always  having  the  day  to  myself,  I  had  become 
tolerably  proficient  as  a  bicycle  rider.  I  had,  as 
yet,  not  done  anything  extraordinary;  never  having 
attempted  to  coast  down  from   the  top  of   Mount 
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Washington;  or  force  my  machine  to  describe  a 
gentle  catenary  curve  upon  a  tight  rope  over  the 
falls  of  Niagara.  Twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours  I 
covered  the  distance  between  the  station  and  the 
village  of  Boxboro'  by  the  help  of  my  56in.  Sans- 
pareii,"  and  was  able  to  go  at  what  I  was  told  on  all 
sides  was  a  "  right  smart  pace." 

Upon  the  night  which  had  been  ordained  to  prove 
the  most  momentous  in  my  life,  I  was  perched  very 
comfortably  upon  the  top  of  the  high  stool  in  my 
office,  watching  the  blue  smoke  ascending  above  my 
head,  from  a  well  coloured  meerschaum,  and  drowsily 
listening  to  the  noisy  clicking  of  my  instrument  as  it 
laboriously  tried  to  hammer  the  message  through  the 
brazen  head  of  the  dull  armature  by  a  succession  of 
irregular  knocks  and  bumps. 

The  arrival  of  a  freight  train  going  west  at  length 
aroused  me.  I  gave  the  conductor  the  telegraphic 
orders  I  had  received  for  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  and  the  train  had  gone  away  into  the  black  rainy 
darkness.  I  mechanically  touched  the  telegraph  key, 
glanced  at  the  clock,  and  the  dispatcher,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  distant,  was  informed  of  its  departure. 
Not  more  than  twenty  minutes  afterwards  I  was 
again  aroused  from  a  state  of  repose  by  the  mo- 
notonous click  of  my  instrument,  for  the  head  office 
was  called  imperatively.  Click!  click!  click  !  comes 
the  message,  and  I  hastily  read  it  as  it  passes. 
Click  !  click  !  click  !  click  ! — "  Brakeman  Lepper,  on 
No.  17 — click-click  ! — click-click  ! — crushed  between 
— click  ! — click  ! — click-click  ! — cars  while  coupling 
— click-click-cHck-click  ! — Give  us  a  good  show  to 
Walton — click  ! — click-click  ! — for  a  doctor — click- 
click! — T.  WilHams,  Conductor. — click-click  I — click- 
click-click  ! — On  with  the  business  of  the  I'oad  as  if 
nothing  had  happened."  While  I  was  listening  to 
the  message  of  suftering  flashed  along  the  busy 
wires,  I  heard  the  tramp  of  two  or  three  men  in  the 
waiting  room  outside. 

After  a  few  minutes,  one  of  them  tapped  at  the 
wicket  and  enquired  if  the  lightning  express  was  on 
time.  I  replied  that  she  was^  as  at  present  reported 
over  the  \\ires.  He  asked  for  a  ticket  for  Walton. 
I  informed  him  that  the  train  did  not  stop  here.  His 
answer  was  a  surly  oath,  and  a  fuither  enquiry  as  to 
ts  time  of  passing  here.  I  replied,  "  12.56  a.m." 
As  he  went  out,  I  followed  him  to  the  door,  for  my 
suspicion  was  aroused.  Everyone  in  or  around 
Boxboro'  knew  that  the  midnight  express  did  not 
stop  here,  and  has  not  stopped  for  years.  "  She's 
on  time,"  I  heard  my  late  questioner  say  to  two  men 
standing  outside.  I  could  see  through  the  crack  of 
the  door  that  they  were  desperate-looking  fellows. 
"  Well,"  replied  one  of  the  two,  "  we'll  have  to 
hurry."  "  Shall  we  silence  this  'un  ?  "  enquired  the 
first  speaker,  jerking  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  in 
the  direction  of  the  telegraph   office.     "  No  need,"  I 


heard  the  third  say.  "  There's  lots  of  us  down 
there  ;  and  she  always  stops  at  Stag  Creek.  She's 
got  lots  of  specie  on  her,  this  trip,"  he  adds,  as  the 
trio  move  off  quickly  towards  the  short  cut  to  Stag 
Creek,  down  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

A  thought  flashes  through  my  brain  !  The  express 
will  be  robbed  to-night !  I  know  the  train  alwa3'S 
makes  a  stop  at  a  wayside  water-crane,  before  com- 
ing up  the  grade  to  Boxboro'.  She  will  be  boarded 
by  the  gang  there ;  and  robbed  before  the  next  stop. 
Great  Heavens  !  How  can  it  be  prevented  ?  It  was 
then  12.20,  and  the  train  on  time.  She  would  be  at 
the  water  tank — six  miles  below — at  12.40.  1  am  too 
far  from  the  village  for  help,  and  the  job  might  be 
done  ere  she  arrived  at  my  station.  I  seize  the 
instrument  and  telegraph  to  Oaklands,  the  next 
station,  to  stop  the  train.  Too  late  !  The  train  had 
gone.  Nothing  could  be  done  now.  I  sank  down 
with  a  cry  of  despair.  Yes,  one  way — desperate 
though  it  was — still  remained.  I  felt  it  must  be  tried, 
and  the  night  express  sa\'ed.  Hastily  I  turned  the 
danger  signal  to  stop  any  train  coming  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  I  determined  to  ride  down  the  grade 
and  save  the  train.  There  was  a  foot-path  close 
beside  the  line  of  rails.  If  I  could  keep  to  this  all 
the  way  down,  I  would  be  safe.  The  night  was  still 
dark  and  rainy,  yet  I  dared  notlight  my  lamp,  for  fear 
of  warning  the  desperadoes  at  Stag  Creek.  Away 
I  went  like  an  arrow.  I  could  just  see  the  glimmer- 
ing of  the  foot-path  through  the  rain.  I  pressed  on 
the  pedals  with  the  energy  of  desperation,  for  I  had 
only  seventeen  minutes  to  get  far  enough  past  the 
water  tank  to  warn  the  train.  The  driving  wheel 
of  my  machine  flew  under  me,  and  the  spokes  gave 
forth  a  loud  whizzing  sound.  I  could  not  feel  that 
I  was  travelhng  at  the  prodigious  speed  which  I 
knew  I  had  attained  as  I  flew  down  the  grade. 
Fortunately,  the  curves  were  easy,  and  I  followed 
the  sweep  of  the  lines,  which  appeared  white  beside 
me  in  the  gloom.  A  ragged  flash  of  lightning 
seemed  to  tear  the  black  sky  in  twain  for  a  moment, 
showing  me  the  rails  in  two  bright  lines  beside  me. 
I  saw  every  spoke  in  my  wheel  clear,  plain, 
apparently  motionless  ;  though  whirling,  as  I  knew, 
with  frightful  velocity.  Instantly  black  darkness 
succeeded,  and  I  could  only  keep  my  course  by 
judging  my  distance  from  the  rail  by  the  dull  shim- 
mer it  gave.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  sound  which  chilled 
my  very  blood  :  the  sound  of  rushing  water — Stag 
Creek  !  The  bridge !  I  had  forgotten  it  in  the  ex- 
citement of  starting.  I  knew  it  to  be  a  wooden 
structure,  but  there  was  no  foot-path  beside  it ;  the 
rails  being  earned  over  on  two  strong  longitudinal 
timbers,  supported  by  the  piers  above.  My  head 
swam  around,  and  a  sickening  feeling  came  over  me. 
It  was  too  late  to  dare  to  dismount.  .Already  I  could 
see  through  the  darkness   the  head  of  the  bridge, 
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looming  up  indistinct  and  ghostlike.  In  another 
moment  I  would  be  hurled  over  the  bridge  into  the 
foaming  water,  and  the  train  would  be  robbed — per- 
haps lives  lost.  In  an  agony  of  mind  I  groaned 
aloud,  and  my  strength  for  the  moment  deserted  me. 
Instantly  my  feet  were  flung  from  the  pedals,  and  I 
gave  myself  up  for  lost.  Instinctively,  with  the 
consciousness  of  danger  ahead,  I  threw  my  legs  over 
the  handles.  The  position  seemed  to  steady  my 
nerves,  and  my  machine.  A  road  crossed  the  rail- 
way diagonally  above  the  bridge.  There  were  one 
or  two  planks  lying  along  the  outside,  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  rail.  Could  I  get  on,  and  go  over  on  the 
rail  ?  I  prepared  myself  for  the  final  effort.  I 
leaned  back  as  I  approached  the  road,  and  set 
my  wheel  straight  for  the  first  of  the  planks. 
I  clutched  the  handles  with  a  convulsive  grasp. 
So  frightful  was  the  velocity  that  I  experienced 
no  shock  as  my  machine  mounted  the  first 
plank,  only  a  slight  vibration  of  my  spring.  In 
another  second,  I  was  skininiing  along  the  top 
of  the  rail,  with  my  legs  pressed  tightly  down, 
to  steady  the  handles.  I  shot  over  the  bridge.  In 
another  moment  1  was  conscious  of  a  terrible  bump, 
which  sent  my  machine  leaping  into  the  air;  but  I 
"  whizzed  "  past  the  water  tank,  past  four  or  five  dark 
figures,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  centre  of  the  road, 
between  the  rails.  The  sudden  apparition  of  a 
bicycle  whirling  over  an  open  railway  bridge  trans- 
fixed the  robbers  with  terror,  for  they  did  not  utter  a 


sound  as  I  sped  past  and  vanished  in  the  darkness. 
I  could  not  realise  that  I  was  safe.  Fortunately  for 
me  the  road  had  been  well  ballasted,  and  was  high  in 
the  centre.  I  had  run  fully  a  mile  before  I  ventured 
cautiously  to  apply  the  brake,  and  slacken  speed 
enough  to  catch  the  whirling  pedals  with  my  feet 
again.  My  arms  were  so  stiff  and  rigid,  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  I  managed  to  steer  my 
machine  at  all;  but  I  pressed  on  about  half  a  mile 
further,when  I  was  forced  to  give  up  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion. Scarcely  had  I  dismounted,  when  I  saw  the 
head-light  of  the  locomotive  as  the  night  express 
came  in  view — all  unconscious  of  the  danger  ahead. 
I  instantly  extricated  the  lamp  from  the  wheel  of  my 
machine,  and  applied  a  match.  It  seemed  as  if  it 
would  never  light,  and  the  beating  of  the  engine  grew 
louder  and  louder  as  the  monster  rushed  over  the 
trembling  earth.  I  waved  my  lamp  frantically  as  I 
stood  between  the  rails,  with  my  faithful  bicycle 
beside  me  in  the  ditch.  Thank  God  !  The  driver 
saw  me,  tor  I  heard  the  whistle  for  brakes.  I  shouted 
for  him  not  to  stop  at  Stag  Creek,  as  I  rushed  for- 
ward. My  work  was  successfully  accomplished  ! 
There  were  many  slumbering  quietly  in  the  warm 
and  cosy  "sleepers,"  at  the  back  end  of  the  train,  that 
did  not  know  what  a  terrible  run  I  and  my  "  Sans- 
pareil  "  had  through  the  dark  stormy  night,  in  the 
face  of  wind  and  rain,  carrying  my  life  in  my 
hand  to  save  the  night  express — and  perhaps  they 
will  never  know.  "  290." 
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I  ^^E  came  into  the  club  fresh  and  rosy  as  a  June 
Jf\        morn.     The   assertion  that  he    was    fresh 

A  A  will  always  be  religiously  adhered  to, 
though  the  writer  may  weaken  on  the  rosy 
part.  He  was  a  new  rider,  and  was  convinced  that 
he  was  destined  to  work  wonders  in  bicycling,  and 
make  his  impress.  His  loftiest  idea  of  the  sport  was 
that  it  was  one  long,  happy  holiday,  in  which  the 
wheelman  shone  as  the  bright  particular  star,  to  be 
dined,  and  wined,  and  sought,  and  admired.  To 
him  the  rider  who  did  not  have  seven  different  uni- 
forms, and  a  machine  for  each  day  in  the  week,  was 
no  good  on  this  terrestrial  sphere.  He  thought  he 
wouldn't  be  a  success  as  a  rider  unless  his  shoes 
were  blacked  three  times  a  day,  his  hair  combed  as 
often,  and  a  silk  handkerchief  displayed  continually. 
Race  meets  at  which  he  was  to  show  conspicuously 
were  to  be  of  every  day-occurrence. 

The  club  philosopher  and  the  infant  smiled  on 
him  pityingly,  and  exchanged  glances,  but  said 
nothing.     They  knew  his  dream  of  bliss  was  short, 


and  were  willing  that  the  spell  should  last  as  long  as 
possible.  They  did  not  desire  to  be  the  means  of 
breaking  the  charm. 

Three  months  have  passed  away.  The  new  rider's 
idea  of  bicycling  has  undergone  a  strange  metamor- 
phosis. He  has  found  that  the  human  life  is  but  a 
continued  line  of  crushed  ambitions  and  hopes  de- 
ferred. He  can't  imagine  how  he  ever  thought  of 
racing.  He  don't  have  his  shoes  blacked  three 
times  a  day.  He  no  longer  stops  in  the  street  expect- 
ing the  Mayor  to  shake  hands  with  hiin  before  a 
crowd,  and  ask  him  how  his  folks  are.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  fine  uniforms  don't  make  fine  bicycle 
riders,  and  wonders  how  he  was  ever  foolish  enough 
to  spend  so  much  time  combing  his  hair.  He  is 
really  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  cut 
out  for  a  bicycler,  and  thinks  of  going  home  to  his 
pa.  But  the  new  rider  is  not  a  bad  fellow  after  all. 
He  has  only  awakened  to  the  realisation  that  all  is 
not  what  it  seems,  and  the  glamour  which  apparently 
clings  to  cycling  is  to  some  extent  an  illusion,  and 
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tinged  by  experiences  not  always  pleasant  or  satis- 
factory. He  should  be  consoled  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  new  rider  fails  many  times,  and  after  a 
while,  when  he  gets  down  to  hard  work,  and  don't 
travel  on  his  pa's  name  and  his  own  shape,  he  may 


be  able  to  do  something.  He  can  only  succeed  as  a 
rider  when  he  depends  upon  himself,  and  does  not 
follow  shadows,  depending  upon  family  connections, 
good  clothes,  and  a  shining  machine  for  a  standing 
in  the  brotherhood  of  cycling.  "  Selah." 


A     PART     OF    A     ROMANCE. 


BRIGHTLY  shone  the  moon  above  us, 
Midnight  long  was  sped. 
And  the  stars  that  ne'er  are  numbered 
Brightly  shone  o'erhead. 

Swiftly  whirled  the  wheels  beneath  us, 

Deftly  turned  the  tread  ; 
While  the  teeming  city  slumbered 

Lightly  in  its  bed. 

Darkly  bent  the  trees  around  us. 

Branches  black  and  dead. 
Save  a  one  that  creeper  cumbered 

Dightly  dressed  in  red. 

Steeply  sloped  a  hill  before  us. 

We  knew  not  where  it  led  ; 
Winding,  winding,  far  before  us 

Full  a  mile  it  spread. 

And  both  were  ready  posed  to  fly 

Adown  that  sheer  descent. 
When  loud  there  rose  a  piercing  cry 

That  all  the  welkin  rent. 
Too  late  for  Icarus  to  spring 

From  off  his  hnrthng  steel ; 
But  I,  a  space  behind,  could  fling 

Myself  from  my  fleet  wheel. 
Away,  oh  !   Icarus,  away, 

How  glibly  didst  thou  glide  ! 
And  I — and  I,  ye  gods,  oh  !  say 

That  I  his  swiftness  vied. 
For  there  upon  the  very  verge 

Of  that  uprearing  crest. 
And  o'er  the  verge,  I  saw  emerge 

A  maiden  sore  distrest ; 
Upon  a  double  all  alone. 

Her  hands  upraised  in  air, 
She  viewed  the  dizzy  hillside  prone, 

And  cried  in  deep  despair. 
Approve  thee  now,  oh  !  /Eolus, 

As  swiftly  as  but  now. 
Was  thy  fleet  friend,  poor  Icarus, 

When  he  went  o'er  this  brow. 
And  ere  another  moment's  died 

I've  darted  o'er  the  space. 
And  nimbly  hied  to  her  right  side — 
Then  down  we  go  apace. 


Brightly  shone  the  moon  above  us. 

Midnight  long  was  sped  ; 
And  the  stars  that  ne'er  are  numbered 

Brightly  shone  o'erhead. 
Darkly  bent  the  trees  around  us. 

Branches  black  and  dead  ; 
Steeply  sloped  the  hill  before  us 

Serpentinely  spread. 
Silence  for  a  moment  bound  us. 

Mute,  we,  as  the  dead. 
All  as  mute  the  wheels  that  bore  us 

As  they  wind-swept  fled. 
But  the  demon  soon  forsook  her, 

That  fell  demon  Dread  ; 
"  Much  I  thank  thee  for  this  succour. 

Knightly  sir,"  she  said. 
"  Of  our  headlong  journey,  sith  we. 

Only  half  have  sped, 
Thank  me  not  for  rescue,  prithee, 

Ladve  fair,"  I  said. 
Now  the  sable  clouds  were  shifting 

Over  the  clear  serene  ; 
Swiftly,  surely,  were  they  driftmg 

Over  the  moon's  bright  sheen  ; 
Nathless  was  our  speed  unbated. 

Unceasing  howled  the  wind, 
On  we  hurried,  thus  belated. 

When oh  !   Heaven  !  be  kind. 

Brightly  gleamed  a  lake  before  us 

Yawning  grimly  as  a  grave  ; 
Over  the  brink,  deep,  deep,  we  sink, 

Under  the  glassy  wave. 
The  fated  double,  briskly  hied 

Unto  its  unknown  rest. 
No  more  to  glide,  in  polished  pride. 

By  supple  beauty  pressed. 
The  fainting  maid  I  swam  to  aid. 

And,  ere  she  breathless  sank, 
I've  wrought  the  aid,  and  safely  made 
The  hospitable  bank. 
Now,  nu-s  cintis,  you  can  see  why  I  call  this  A  Part 
of  a  Romance.      I've  thrown  the  whole  thing  up  in  a 
fit  of    despondent    disgust,   because    the   hero   and 
heroine  are  in  such  a  despicably  ridiculous  situation. 

"  D.iDALlS,"    R.B.C. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 
By  R.  Cromie. 
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OW,  Jack,   you  will  send  me  such  a  nice 
Christmas  card,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Send  you  a  Christmas  card !  You 
surely  do  not  think  I  could  forget  you  so 
soon,  Emmy ;  that  I  could  ever — shall  ever  forget 
you  ?"  and  he  fondly  stroked  the  brown  head  which 
leant  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know,  Jack.  I  suppose  it  is  because 
I  feel  out  of  sorts,  or  something  like  that ;  but  I  feel 
as  if  I  shall  never  see  you  again." 

"  How  can  you  say  that,  Emmy  ?  You  do  not 
know  how  you  pain  me,"  Jack  answered,  looking 
wistfully  into  the  clear  blue  eyes,  which  were  turned 
to  him.  Such  sweet,  loving,  innocent  blue  eyes, 
with  a  depth  of  tenderness  so  womanly,  with  a 
radiant  goodness  so  spiritiidle. 

"  I  shall  often  come  back  here,"  he  continued, 
"  and  some  day  we  shall  both  go  away  together. 
Shall  we  not,  Emmy,  darling  ?  "  and  again  the 
brown  head  was  patted  gently,  and  this  time  it  sank 
a  little  closer  to  the  man's  shoulder,  and  a  shy, 
happy,  trustful  glance  shone  in  the  blue  eyes,  and  a 
half  happy,  half  sad  sigh  stole  from  the  girl.  It 
was  grand  to  live  in  paradise  for  a  while — grand, 
even  if  it  were  only  a  fool's  paradise. 

"  But,  Jack,  would  you  be  very  sorry,  really,"  she 
asks,  though  well  she  knows  the  answer  ;  "  would 
you  be  very,  very  sorry,  if  I  were  not  here  when  you 
returned  ?" 

"  Where  do  you  propose  going  ?"  he  answers, 
playfully,  though  he  guesses  what  she  means,  but 
tries  to  win  her  from  such  sad  thoughts. 

"You  know.  Jack,  I  am  far  from  strong,"  she 
quietly  replies,  "  and  I  often  think  they  do  not  tell 
me  all  the  truth  about  it." 

"  Nonsense,  Emmy ;  you  are  improving  every 
day.  Nothing  happens  in  this  world  without  a 
reason,  and  you  are  too  good,  too  generous,  too 
self-sacrificing,  to  be  spared.  There  is  far  too  much 
for  you  to  do,"  he  says,  pleasantly,  and,  though  his 
theory  is  somewhat  removed  from  fact,  his  hopeful- 
ness drives  away  the  gruesome  melancholy,  and 
they  plan  and  arrange  cheerfully  about  the  future. 
"  How  often  will  you  write  to  me,  Jack  ?" 
"  Well,  I  suppose,  once  a  week,"  Jack  answers, 
with  the  air  of  one  specially  considerate. 

"  Oh,  is  that  all  ? "  she  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  (she  expected  every  day,  at  least),  but  she 
immediately  adds,  "  Very  well,  now,  once  a  week, 
and  you  must  not  forget  a  single  week." 

"  Never  fear,   Emmy,    I  shall  not  forget,  and  you 
will  come  now  and  see  me  off  for  the  last  time  ?" 
"Yes,  Jack." 


'  It  is  not  the  last  time,"  Jack  hastily  continues, 
in  a  comforting  way,  "  and  }-ou  must  not  look  so 
miserable,  darling.  Kemember,  I  shall  come  back 
before  Xmas." 

"  Do,  Jack,  please." 

They  strolled  down  the  avenue  to  where  Jack 
Williamson  had  left  his  wheel  standing  against  a 
tree,  and  where,  indeed,  it  sometimes  stood  for  long 
enough,  even  when  the  rider  had  paid  his  adieus  to 
all  but  Emmy.  Then,  when  it  was  at  length  taken 
up,  there  was  a  stray  bolt  to  tighten  (though  no 
particular  shake  was  discernible),  and  a  little  oiling 
required  here  and  there  (though  it  was  running 
beautifully),  and  then  it  must  be  laid  against  the 
tree  again  till  a  cigarette  was  lighted,  and  again  till 
a  pair  of  gloves  were  donned,  and,  lastly,  till  a  little 
ceremony  was  transacted  requiring  his  undivided 
attention,  and  Emmy's  also.  On  this  evening,  all 
these  matters  were  regulated  with  an  unusual  regard 
to  detail,  but  even  they  could  not  last  for  ever,  and, 
when  the  concluding  scene  was  to  be  acted,  there 
was  a  long  pause.  Then,  the  old,  old  story.  The 
girl  breaks  down,  and  sobs  pitifully,  and  the  man 
gulps  slightly,  once  or  twice,  and  tries  hard  to  find 
some  word  of  comfort — just  a  shadow  of  hope — to 
help  his  darling  through,  though  his  own  heart 
throbs  with  a  fierce,  angry  sorrow.  Aye !  there  it 
is:  a  wild,  raging  sorrow;  but  easier  far  to  bear 
than  the  blank,  helpless  misery  of  the  other. 

Farewell  must  be  said,    and    is   said,    and   Jack 
mounts   slowly,   and,  as  he  drifts  quietly  down  the 
smooth  avenue,  a  broken  voice  calls  after  him, 
"  Remember  the  Christmas  card,  Jack." 
"  God    forget    me,    if   I    don't,"     he  mutters   to 
himself. 

What  furious  blasts  of  curling  smoke  he  sheds  ; 
one  would  think  he  was  on  fire.  The  cigarette  is 
flung  aside,  and  replaced  by  a  heavy  pipe — some- 
thing strong,  something  hot  and  burning,  something 
sickening,  is  what  he  wants.  The  gate  is  passed, 
and  the  last  point  reached  where  he  will  be  visible 
to  the  watching  eyes  above.  He  looks  back  and 
raises  his  cap,  waves  it,  a  handkerchief  flutters,  the 
road  dips,  and  only  a  dim  blue  smoke  mist  floating 
on  the  twilight  is  left  to  Emmy  Pigott.  And  Jack 
stands  up  on  his  pedals  till,  with  two  or  three 
furious  drives,  he  sends  his  wheel  dashing  over  the 
rough  country  road  at  a  fearful  pace.  On  he 
speeds,  with  never  a  halt,  up  hill  or  down,  though 
the  light  is  fading  with  every  mile,  and  he 
can  hardly  see  the  road.  On  to  the  last  great 
hill.  What  does  he  care  if  it  be  steep,  and 
long,    and    rough,     and     winding  ?       What     does 
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he  care  for  the  sharp  corners,  and  jagged 
stones,  and  deep  ruts,  and  sunken  fences  ?  \\'hat 
does  he  care  for  the  returning  market  carts,  with 
stupid  old  women  in  charge,  who  are  sure  to  pull 
across  the  road,  and  prohably  dash  him  over  the 
bank  into  the  railway  cutting  beneath.  Bhaw  !  he 
laughs  aloud  at  the  danger.  "  Let  them  look  out 
for  themselves."  And,  again  he  stands  up  and 
shoves  his  pedals  hard.  He  passes  the  first  lot  on 
the  left  side,  and  swerves  across  the  road  with  a 
magnificent  swoop,  in  time  to  just  make  good  his 
course  past  the  remaining  ones,  while  the  women 
scream  and  the  men  curse.  "  Look  out  for  your- 
selves," he  shouts,  as,  with  a  plunge,  he  disappears 
over  the  next  fall,  and  leaps  into  the  darkness 
beyond.  There  it  is  again.  Was  he,  in  his  mad 
excitement,  killing  grief  with  the  wild,  thrilling 
glory  of  his  desperate  ride  ;  or  the  girl,  sitting,  with 
white  face  and  dry  lips,  in  her  unrelieved  misery, 
the  greatest  sufferer  ? 

Good-bye  is  always  easier  said  by  those  who  go 
than  by  those  who  stay.  The  former  have  all  the 
stimulus  of  novelty.  New  faces  have  no  associa- 
tions, new  places  no  memories,  and  new  duties  no  cruel 
suggestiveuess.  The  latter  have  all  the  dreariness 
and  sameness,  and  everything  as  it  was — but  with  so 
great  a  diffexence,  so  terrible  a  want. 

"  Your  machine  is  all  shaken,  sir ;  I  had  better 
have  it  screwed  up  before  taking  it  to  the  station," 
the  boy  who  attended  Jack's  wheel  remarked,  as  he 
put  his  head  round  the  door. 

"You  may  take  it  to ."     Jack  was  nearly 

saying  something  very  wicked,  but  he  corrected 
himself  and  said,  "  Perhaps  you  could  get  Hender- 
son to  see  to  it,  and  you  might  put  one  of  these 
labels  on  it,"  throwing  him  one  from  a  bundle  which 
he  had  already  addressed  and  ready. 

When  dressing  for  a  farewell  supper,  to  which 
his  friends  had  invited  him,  Jack  had  no 
small  difficulty  in  finding  his  various  habila- 
ments — one  shoe  being  in  the  very  bottom  of 
a  ponderous  portmanteau,  and  one  on  his  dressing- 
table.  His  razors  were  in  his  great-coat  pocket 
(already  at  the  railway  station),  and  his  tobacco 
pouch  substituted  his  hair  brushes,  as  is  the  wont 
of  packers-up.  While  as  for  a  certain  garment  it 
(or  they  ?)  had  simply  disappeared,  thougli,  eventu- 
ally, it  (or  they  ?)  turned  up  in  a  hat  box.  After  a 
patient  and  industrious  process,  he  was  dressed,  and 
with  still  half  an  hour  to  spare;  so  lie  sat  down  in 
his  favourite  arm-chair,  and  let  his  thoughts  wander 
back  to  the  scene  he  had  gone  through.  How 
lovingly  he  mused  over  every  word  she  had  said, 
every  feature  of  her  face,  every  look  of  her  eyes. 
Perhaps — tell  it  not  in  Gath — his  own  eyes  did  not 
see  very  clearly  for  a  time,  and  he  certainly  appeared 


to  have  contracted  a  severe  cold,  probably  he  had 
overheated  himself  in  the  lide — at  least  he  coughed 
occasionally  in  a  husky  way. 

"  What  a  fool !"  some  may  say.  Was  he,  after 
all,  such  a  fool  ?  Measure  his  grief  with  the  two- 
penny sorrows  of  you  who  scoff,  and  you  win  by  a 
lot.  Measure,  too,  his  joys  with  your  roast-beef-and- 
cabbage  gladness,  and  you  stand  condemned  of  the 
earth  earthy. 

A  loud  knock,  and  a  young  fellow  enters  who  says 
heartily,  "  Come  along,  old  man,  we  are  waiting  for 
you." 

"Thank  you,  Charley,  I  am  glad  you  came  for 
me,"  and  they  go  out  together. 

When  Jack  enters  the  room,  the  fellows  stand  up 
and  give  him  a  round  of  applause,  to  which  he  bows 
his  acknowledgments,  as  we  say  of  the  concert 
people.  Is  it  necessary  to  tell  how  the  supper  was 
a  good  one,  and  the  wine  excellent ;  how  speeches 
were  made  and  songs  were  sung,  vows  were  sworn, 
and  glasses  broken  ;  how  the  solos  grew  a  little 
weak  as  the  choruses  became  more  impressive,  the 
matter  of  the  speeches  a  little  mixed  as  the  manner 
more  determined  ;  and  what  a  commotion  was 
caused  when  the  president  decided  on  conducting  a 
fortissimo  glee  (^  and  no  mistake),  with  a  powerful 
lamp  for  a  baton  ?  Or  is  it  enough  to  say  that  the 
entertainment  was  a  success,  and  leave  the  reader 
to  supply  the  details  for  himself,  from  a,  no  doubt, 
well-stocked  memory  of  the  like  assemblies  ? 

What  a  hurry  next  morning — every  fellow  per- 
suaded that  he  was  rendering  invaluable  service 
while  he  was  only  making  the  difficult  impossible  by 
his  cunning  devices  for  storing  things ;  so  cunning, 
indeed,  that  neither  himself  nor  any  other  person 
could  find  them  when  they  w-ere  wanted  !  The  train 
time  is  almost  up,  and  they  don't  talk  quite  so  loudly. 
Jack  pulls  at  the  straps  and  parcels  in  a  half  nervous 
way.  Everything  is  done,  and  as  five  minutes  only 
remain  they  all  set  out  for  the  station. 

"  Have  3'ou  got  everything  in  ?"  And,  "  Have 
you  got  your  ticket  ?"  is  asked  by  many  ;  not  so 
much,  apparently,  for  information,  for  the  queries 
have  already  been  several  times  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  but  in  order  to  "  say  something."  A 
great  shaking  of  hands,  a  great  many  hearty  good- 
byes, and  the  doors  are  banged.  But  Jack  has  still 
a  word  to  say,  and  they  crowd  rouud  the  window  of 
the  carriage. 

"  You  must  be  sure  to ." 

"  Time's  up,  stand  clear,  gentlemen right !" 

A  shrill  whistle — a  slight  cheer — and  the  train  is  off. 

Then  the  fellows  return,  each  acquainting  his 
neighbour  that  only  for  him  Jack  was  certain  to  have 
missed  his  train.  Many  complimentary  allusions 
to  their  friend  were  made  by  all. 
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"  I  say,  we  must  pick  an  eleven  to  plaj'  the  col- 
lege," Charles  Brown  remarked. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  Tom  Smith  assented,  "  we  should 
have  some  practice  this  evening."  A  long  discus- 
sion followed  respecting  the  possible  result  of  the 
match,  when  Brown,  with  a  sudden  look  of  dismay, 
exclaimed — 

"  Whatever  shall  we  do  for  a  bowler  now  that 
Jack  Williamson  is  gone  !" 

"  By  Jove,  we  forgot  about  that !" 


It  was  Christmas  eve.  Not  a  bit  of  an  old- 
fashioned  Christmas  eve,  with  snow  hanging  in 
masses  from  the  house  roofs,  and  sticking  in  cum- 
bering lumps  in  the  horses'  feet,  and  piled  in  the 
window  sills,  and  weighing  down  the  tree  tops.  A 
wet,  sloppy,  fog-laden,  mud-bedraggled  Christmas 
eve.  Jack  Williamson  had  drawn  his  chair  to  the 
fire,  after  putting  up  his  last  Christmas  card  for  the 
post,  pleased  to  have  that  troublesome,  if  rather  en- 
joyable, duty  over.  He  began  to  think  of  the  people 
to  whom  he  had  sent  cards,  mainly,  indeed,  to  one 
person,  and  thus  he  pondered  : 

"  She  will  be  delighted  with  it,  I  am  sure.  What 
a  pleasure  she  used  to  take  in  those  cards  !  I  fancy 
mine  will  be  the  best  she  will  get  this  year,  and  that 
is  saying  something,  for  she  gets  a  considerable 
number.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  write  for  so  long,  but 
what  could  I  say  ? — I  could  not  be  always  making  ex- 
cuses for  not  going  back,  and  I  positively  could  not 
afford  it.  I  could  not  always  keep  on  telling  her 
that  I  had  hopes  of  getting  on  better  soon,  when  I 
had  no  such  hopes;  that  I  saw  any  prospect  of 
being  able  to  fulfil  my  promise,  when  I  saw  no 
prospect.  1  wonder  shall  I  ever  be  able?"  His 
meditations  took  a  bitter  turn.  "  What  is  the  use  of 
it  all,  if  a  fellow  must  have  two  lives,  one  to  earn 
the  money  and  another  to  spend  it  ?  I  have  a  good 
mind  to — "  Jack  got  puzzled  there  (it  puzzles  more 
than  Jack  ;  lots  of  us  have  a  great  mind  to — but  we 
don't  do  very  much).  "There  is  no  good  in  being 
too  down-hearted,"  he  presently  says  to  himself, 
and  he  shortly  after  prepared  to  retire  for  the  night. 
He  was  so  anxious  for  the  morning  with  its  train  of 
kind  remembrances,  and  most  of  all  its  one  grand 
dehght — Emmy's  card  and  letter — that  he  thought 
the  best  means  of  shortening  the  intervening  time 
was  to  pass  it    asleep.     Just   a   look   over   a   little 


packet  first.  "  How  hopeful  she  always  is,"  he  says 
softly,  "  but  how  changed  her  writiug  is  becoming." 

Rat  tat.  "  There  he  is,"  Jack  shouts,  as  he 
dashes  to  the  door  to  receive  quite  a  heap  of  letters. 
He  could  not  wait  for  a  servant  to  lazily  sort  the 
bundle. 

"  Now  this  is  too  bad  of  Emmy.  Not  a  single 
card  !  Oh,  here  is  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Pigott  ;  hers 
will  be  enclosed,"  he  cries,  relieved.  "  Hillo  !  is  the 
old  aunt  gone  at  last  ?"  he  irreverently  remarks,  see- 
ing the  great  black  border  on  the  envelope.  He 
laughs  to  himself  in  a  reassuring  way  as  he  rather 
nervously  tears  the  envelope  open.  The  letter  fitted 
exactly,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  it  out.  "  Bah ! 
what  am  I  trembling  about  ?"  he  says. 

There  are  no  cards  ! 

Quietly  he  lays  the  others  down,  and  with  this 
one  in  his  hand  walks  to  his  room. 

"  God  help  me,  I  cannot  read  it,"  he  moans  in  a 
thick,  hoarse  voice.  "  I  cannot  read  it.  I  will  not 
read  it." 

"  Lawk  a  mussy,  mum,  Mr.  Williamson  must  have 
got  bad  news,  poor  gentleman,"  the  housemaid  re- 
marks to  Jack's  landlady,  with  a  slight  snivel,  for 
the  girl  had  a  kind  heart;  "he  went  upstairs  looking 
'orful." 

Jack  never  did  read  that  letter,  but  he  sat  for  long 
with  it  clasped  tightly  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  would 
hide  it  from  even  a  chance  glimpse.  Sitting  there 
in  dumb  miserable  despair,  he  heard  the  Christmas 
bells  chime.  Then  he  got  speech.  "  A  happy 
Christmas  Day.  Aye,  faith,  a  happy  Christmas 
Day,"  he  muttered  in  a  dazed  maundering  way. 

Kind  friends  discovered  his  grief,  and  kind  hands 
took  away  the  cruel  letter,  and  told  him  gently — 
sorrowing  with  him — that  Emmy  Pigott  was  dead 
and  gone;  thor.gh  no  one  had  had  the  heart  to  write 
to  him  sooner.  Kind  hands,  too,  kept  the  little 
souvenir  she  had  asked  to  be  sent  to  Jack,  till  by 
and  by. 

Jack  has  not  forgotten  that  Christmas  Day — may 
never  forget  it ;  for  all  that,  he  maintains  that  he 
was  glad  he  knew  Emmy  Pigott.  He  has  one  very 
philosophical  friend  who  often  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  excessive  grief,  and  who  frequently  holds 
himself  up  as  an  example  of  the  way  a  man  should 
regulate  his  life  without  strong  passions. 

"  Very  true,  old  man,"  Jack  says  ;  "  but  don't  you 
see,  when  you  die  you  have  never  lived." 
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THE  BRITISHER'S  LAMENT. 


O  BROTHERS  listen  to  the  song 
That  I'm  about  to  sing  ! 
I  tell  you  that  you've  never  yet 

Experienced  such  a  thing 
As  I'm  about  to  tell  you  of, 

Though  you've  ridden  fast  and  far, 
For  you  never  straddled  yet,  my  friends, 
A  Yankee  "  Star." 

And  what  is  that  ?  I  hear  you  say, 

In  genuine  surprise. 
Well,  then,  my  friends,  it's  nothing  more 

Than  what  its  name  implies  ; 
Or  rather  it's  a  comet,  for, 

Ride  you  near  or  ride  you  far, 
The  big  wheel  follow^s  after 

In  that Yankee  "  Star." 

You  nmst  know  I'm  not  a  champion 

Of  swearing  as  a  rule, 
And  I  don't  believe  in  telling  tales 

Within  or  out  of  school ; 
But  by  every  blazing  ember 

That  burns  from  heaven  afar, 
If  you  want  to  break  your  neck,  just  ride 

A Yankee  "  Star." 

It  is  a  safety  bicycle. 

Beyond  a  living  doubt, 
If  safety  lies  in  stomach-pumps 

And  turning  inside  out ; 
And  that  is  why  the  doctors  all. 

In  loving  friendship  are. 
Beseeching  yo\i  to  mount  and  ride 

A •  Yankee  "  Star." 


ZYKLIN' 


THE!\I  zyklists  be  as  rummy  chaps 
As  ever  I  did  zee, 
Aal  drest  up  vvi'  thur  bags  and  straps 

An'  up  to  any  spree  ! 
Tha  waay  as  'ow  they  twists  around 

Be  quite  beyond  aal  praisin'  ! 
Tha  waay  they  zumtimes  licks  tha  ground 

Be  really  quite  amazin'  I 
Aw,  iss  !  I  well  do  mind  tha  daay 

When  raailroads  was  unheerd  on, 
Now  lads  rides  vorty  mile  awaay 

Wi'  nout  ta  be  afeerd  on. 
An'  back  agin  bv  zupper  time 

Aal  veelin'  sprack  an'  jolly  ; 
Fur  we  as  be  lang  past  our  prime 

This  be  right  melancholy. 
Them  zykles  baint  fur  sich  as  we. 

They  brought  um  out  too  late  ; 
We  likes  to  watch  um  past,  d'ye  zee, 

Wiles  zetten  on  a  gate. 


Now  a  header's  sometimes  pleasant. 

And  often  is  immense, 
When  your  handles  gently  hold  you  back 

From  bolting  through  a  fence ; 
But  the  pleasure's  always  lacking 

When  a  twelve-inch  handle  bar 
Digs  you  squarely  in  the  stomach 

On  that Yankee  "  Star." 

Now  that's  the  fix  that  I  was  in 

A  few  short  nights  ago, 
When  horn  and  steel  both  strove  to  get 

Where  softer  victuals  go. 
Not  only  that — my  feelings,  too, 

Which  sweetly  touchy  are, 
Were  mortified  extremely 

By  that Yankee  "  Star." 

For  Mary  saw  me  coming  down 

The  street  on  that  machine, 
A  putting  on  an  awful  spurt 

To  show  I  wasn't  green  ; 
When  just  as  I  was  flying  by 

Old  Tomkins'  toy  bazaar 
I  showed  her  how  I  managed  that  'ere 

old  Yankee  "  Star." 

I've  travelled  on  a  stage  coach  once. 

And  soared  in  a  balloon, 
I'd  serious  thoughts  of  taking  once 

Verne's  railroad  to  the  moon  ; 
I've  squirmed  upon  a  camel. 

And  an  Irish  jaunting  car, 
But  devil  a  one  of  them  all  can  beat 

That Yankee  "  Star." 

"  Eastward  Ho  !' 


I  loves  ta  zee  them  gurt  big  wheels 

A  sparklin'  in  tha  light. 
An'  the  gaw-worm  lamps  by  which  they  veels 

Tha  way  through  murky  night. 
An'  when  I  meets  um  on  tha  road, 

I  alius  turns  azide 
Wi"  my  gurt  lumbrin"  wagon  load ; 

Away  they  zwiftly  glide. 
It  baint  no  use  ta  cuss  an'  zwear 

An'  spile  these  'armless  joys  ; 
Bezides,  'taint  neither  right  nor  fair. 

Fur  all  men  wunst  was  buoys. 
I  lets  um  bide,  an'  ef  they  likes 

O'er  'ead  an'  'eels  ta  vly, 
An'  breaak  thur  noses  an"  thur  '•  bikes," 

'Taint  no  consarn  ta  I ! 

MORAL. 

Zo  let  tha  giddy  laddies  plaay, 
An'  doan't  'ee  use  um  ruff, 
.  Fur  aal  too  zoon  thur  cums  tha  daay 

Wi'  trubbles  thick  enuf ! 
Wickwar.  Frank  Severn. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ROAD   RACING  ON  RIDERS. 


Jl'  the  result  of  an   exclusive   adherence   to  road 
racnig  was  so  unsatisfactory  with  respect  to 
the    machines    ndden-Ieaving    us    with    the 
ponderous    "Devon"     and    lively    "Chevies 
more"  as  models  of  perfection-it    becomes  worth 
while  to  enquire  what   effect  it  has  upon  the  men 
who  ride  them. 

This  is  really  a  more  important  question  than  the 
former,  but   one  that  is  generally   overlooked      In 
order  to  understand  this  rightly,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  K'hn-cn,  lies  the  actual  difference  between  a 
rack  and  a  road.     The  commonly  received  idea  is 
that  a  track  is  a  perfect  bit  of  surface  on  which  the 
machine  almost  goes  by  itself,  and  that  a  road  is  a 
rough  uneven  surface  involving  a  greater  amount' of 
labour      This  is  all  very  well,   but  it   is  not  quite 
accurate       A  track  ou.kt  to   be   the  finest  possible 
level  surface,  but  then  tracks   are  not  all  what  thev 
ought   to   be.      Roads  ought    to    be  such   that   the 
power    required   for    locomotion   is   reduced    to    a 
""«"««'«,and  some  voMs  come  up  to   their  require 
ments.  I  once  did  a  lap-only  one  lap-on  a  certain 
track  near  London,  where  my  wheels  sank  over  the 
rims  in  soft  gravel,  and  a  stiff  inchne  had  to  be  sur 
mounted;    then  there  are  grass  tracks,   which  are 
anything  but  luxurious  going.     On   the  other  hand 
how  often  we  come  across  the  expression,  "  roads' 
like  a  cinder  path;"  take  for  instance  the  road  from 
Dunchurch  to  Coventry,  or  some  about  Aylesburv 
and  I  doubt  if  even  the  renowned  "  Charh^   h      .' 
self  could  find  much  to  improve  in  them 

The  real  difference  between  a  road  and  a  track 
.es  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  enCos.-,,  ai^d  pTo 
tected  from  intrusion,  while  the  former  is  open  to 
everybody.  If  ten  or  twenty  miles  of  the  Bath  or 
Aylesbury  roads  were  railed  in,  all  side  roads  shut 
off   and  no  unauthorised  persons   allowed  thereon, 

And  7u  .  r  ""^''  "^'  '  ""''y  ^-'^  -e  too 
And  If  the  track  to  which  I  alluded  above  were 
thrown  open  for  public  traffic,  it  would  be  a  .W 
and  a  very  bad  one. 

The  difference  to   a   man   racing  is  this:  On  the 
trac^   he  ,s  free  to  devote  his  whole   attention  to 

tJusantyofotluys.  He  knows  that  no  other  person 
wi  1  be  allowed  on  the  track  except  his  two  or^I  ee 
fellow  competitors,  upon  whom  he,  of  course   keens 

?e:jTt  if  d  '''■  ""r  ^'""^^  ^"  accidental  c^lliSn 
re  ult  in  damages  to  one  of  them,  have  they  not  all 

unanly  encountered   the   risks  inseparable  ftom 

a  clear  ons  '°'"P^''*'°"  '  "^  -->''  therefore,  with 
a  cleai  conscience,  strain  every  nerve  to  win. 

TnstL  r  fT"^  °"  *^'  ^"^'^''  '-'"'^  a"  this  IS  changed 
Instead  oftwoorthree,  some  twenty  to  fifty,  or  even 


seventy  men  are   started,   either  at  once  or  in  close 
ccess.on,  while  any  number  of  outside  riders  ma; 
and  do,   accompany  them   as   far  as  they  are  able 

ffau"'fuVr,"'  "''  '^""^""^"'^  -----  °f  t he 
tlS  is  /  °  r"'""  '°  ''^"  concerned;  however, 
t   at   ,s   M.„.look  out:  but   every  moment   presents 

nZ'Ze°.\  "°''"'   '^"'  '■    '^'^y  ^"-    °f  the  road 
may    eveal  one  or  more  foot-passengers,  who  in  the 
country  do  not  find   side-walks  set  apart  for  thdr 
use   and  who  may  be  young  and  active'   or  old  and 
feeble;  at  every  village  on   the  way  yoing  children 
may  be  at  play  in  the  gutter,  or   mlyU'sudd      ," 
fiom  doorways  :  from  each  cross-road,  each  lod4 
gate   a  vehicle  may  at  any  moment  sweep  into  the 
load   and  ,n  the  mad  excitement  of  a  race  it  is    m! 
possible  to   exercise  sufficient  care  in  such    cases 
The  man  who  can  disregard  these  and  many  0'"; 
cances  of  injury  to  unoffending  and   unsuspecting 
strangers,  imist,   whether  conscious  of  the  fact  or 
not    have  attained  a  state    of  callous    indifference 
with  regard  to  his  fellow  creatures  which  is  not  pTe!a 
sant   to   contemplate.      Of    course   such    a    mental 
condition    IS   not  brought  about    all    at    once ;    fi 
here   is    the    process   of  u;,Un,  up  the  subject,  and 

tn  .r  "^^^   ^'^  ^^""'^  °f  ^-'-ht    and    wrong- 

then  there  rs  preUnnnary  practice,  for  just  as  a  track 
acer  practises  on  the  track  where  he  means  to  ra^e 
so  a  road  lacer  naturally  practices  on  the  roads.  He 
thus  gradually  gets  rid  of  his  scruples  as  he  acquires 
P  oficiency,  until  at  last  he  is  so  habituated  to  rlci" 
as  he  goes,  that  he  does  it  at  all  times  and  under 
any   circumstances.       A    -ood    niecp    ^f  ^ 

asnhalf    r,o   •  ''  P^'^e    of    wood   or 

asphalt  paving,  no  matter  if  in  a  busy  part,  is  an 
nesis tible  mducement  to  "pile  on  the  pa'^e"  to  the 
utmost,  and  If  an  accident  should  happen  he  feels 
aggiieved  ;  J,,  tki.ks  everybody  ought  to^t  out  ./  /!. 
Ttle  \  '"""^  — -kthat  amairaccustomed 

not    eel        rT''  ""^  '^^""^y  °f  a   track  would 

s";i?uthS"^''"^^^^^"^^^-^-'^^°^'^^^ 

Now  when  boys  of  sixteen  play  such  pranks  thcT 
conduct    meets   with    pretty    general    reprol  a   on 

by-and-by ,    but  when  men  of  mature  age  and  -ood 
position  are  the  offenders,  who  L  to  censure/Cp 
rheie  13  such  a  natural  tendency  to  regard  them  as 
dersaiid  patterns  that  they  find  ple^^nty  of  inut^ 
tors,    and    so    selfishness     and    foolhardiness     ire 
chsseminated  to  an  undesirable  extent.     Then  with 
.egard  to  touring:  enough  has  been  written  aga     st 
the      long-distance  craze,"  with  its  everlasting^  bald 
records  of  quick  times,  inns  stopped  at,  and    efre  h 
ments  consumed-but  do  we  ever  con  ider  1  of"; 
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THE  WHEEL  IN  AMERICA. 


the  practice  of  road  riding  is  responsible  for  all 
this  ?  Yet  this  concentratinjj  the  attention  on  the 
ground  in  front,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  objects, 
is  inevitable  in  racing ;  and  when  a  man  has  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  high  road  as  a  racing 
track,  the  fairest  scenery  is  to  him  merely  so  much 
ground  to  be  got  over  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  evil  of  a  man  thinking  himself  above  the  law, 
or  that  a  special  exception  exists  in  his  case,  affects 
him  as  a  citizen  rather  than  as  a  cyclist  merely ; 
therefore   this   is   not   the   place   to   deal   with   it : 


still  we  ought  to  refrain  from  fostering  such  delu- 
sions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  popularity  with  which 
this  practice  has  been  so  mischievously  invested 
will  prove  to  be  but  transient,  and  that  eventually 
men  will  no  more  think  of  racing  on  the  highway 
than  of  washing  their  faces  in  the  gutter  in  prefer- 
ence to  using  the  regular  appliances  of  their  bed- 
rooms. 

"  Radboud." 


THE  WHEEL  IN   AMERICA. 
Notes  From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 


)  HARDLY  know  how  to  begin,  I  have  such  an 
embarras  dc  richessc  in  the  way  of  material.  Of 
course  all  the  readers  of  the  "  Wheel  World" 
take  The  Cyclist,  so  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
say  anything  that  has  already  appeared  in  that 
paper.  Robinson  is  still  with  us,  and  he  tells  me 
that  he  has  won  $1,250  (/"250)  worth  of  prizes  this 
season.  He  appears  to  have  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  the  sporting  press  over  here,  and  several 
very  cutting  articles  have  appeared  on  the  subject 
of  "  English  Amateurs."  Robinson  seems  to  think 
a  good  deal  of  himself,  and  is  quite  confident  that 
there  is  not  an  amateur  in  England  who  will  be  able 
to  stand  up  against  him  when  he  gets  back.  He 
will  ride  another  match  of  ten  miles  with  Hendee 
before  leaving.  There  was  some  racing  at  Washing- 
ton in  the  beginning  of  October,  in  which  Robinson 
took  part,  but  I  was  unable  to  get  a  reliable  report. 
There  was  also  a  day  set  aside  at  the  Minnesota 
State  Fair  for  bicychng,  and  I  hear  that  a  meet  and 
races  will  take  place  at  the  South  Carolina  State 
Fair  at  Columbia,  the  capital,  some  time  in  Novem- 
ber. These  State  Fairs  are  important  gatherings, 
supported  by  the  Government  of  the  State  in  which 
they  are  held. 

The  Citizen  Club  of  New  York  are  building  a  fine 
club  house.  It  will  be  of  brick,  faced  with  brown 
stone,  three  stories  high,  and  25ft.  wide  by  looft. 
deep.  There  will  be  accommodation  for  100  mem- 
bers. The  club  has  now  85  members,  and  when  the 
list  reaches  100  the  entrance  fee  will  be  raised  to 
$100. 

Mr.  Fred  Jenkins,  the  genial  editor  of  "  The 
Wheel,"  met  with  quite  a  severe  accident  the  other 
night,  whilst  with  his  club  on  a  moonlight  run.  He 
dislocated  his  knee,  and  will  probably  have  to  keep 
it  in  plaister  for  two  or  three  months. 

The  Ixion  B.C.  have  their  full  complement  of 
members,   and  have  closed   the   list   to    new    ones. 

The  way  the  pro's  behaved  at  Springfield  was 
shameful.  In  spite  of  every  inducement  in  the  way 
of  prize  money,  every  race  was  obviously  a  "  plant." 


The  Springfield  Club  have  about  resolved  to  exclude 
them  from  any  future  races  they  may  give. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  the 
season  is  the  wonderful  speed  which  has  been 
obtained  from  the  "  American  Star"  bicycle.  I 
enclose,  Mr.  Editor,  a  descriptive  pamphlet  concern- 
ing it ;  maybe  from  that  you  can  give  the  readers  of 
the  "  W.W."  an  idea  of  it,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  machine  is  patented  in  England.  Verb.  sap. 
The  one  used  by  Frazier — who,  by  the  way,  is  very 
unpopular  on  account  of  his  semi-professional 
character — weighs  over  6olbs.  When  spurting,  he 
appears  to  bring  both  legs  down  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  machine  fairly  jumps  along.  I  have  hardly 
had  time  to  see  much  of  the  roads  over  here,  but 
what  I  have  seen  seem  pretty  fair,  except  the  one 
from  here  to  Boston  via  New  Haven,  which  looks 
more  like  some  river-bed  which  a  disgusted  stream 
has  abandoned,  than  like  a  road.  The  road  from 
here  to  Albany  (150  miles)  is  very  good,  being 
macadamised  with  very  small  stones,  that  is  to  say 
as  far  as  I  have  investigated,  say  45  miles.  The 
cyclists  here  seem  never  to  have  ridden  further  up 
than  Tarrytown,  about  30  miles,  touring  apparently 
being  at  a  discount — or,  rather,  time  being  at  a  very 
high  premium — and  the  weather  during  the  summer 
vacation  too  hot  for  pleasure. 

The  members  of  the  L.A.W.  are  allowed  in  all  the 
parks  at  present,  though  until  this  year  that  privi- 
lege was  withheld.  It  was  eventually  granted  to 
members  of  the  L.A.W.,  but  to  no  others.  The 
theory  is  that  if  a  member  of  the  L.A.W.  misbe- 
have in  any  way  he  will  be  much  easier  to  deal  with 
than  some  unknown  rider ;  besides,  the  whole  asso- 
ciation pledges  itself  to  maintain  order.  Dr.  Beck- 
with,  the  President  of  the  L.A  W.,  was  the  chief 
instrument  in  getting  this  privilege  for  wheelmen. 

I  have  just  heard  that  Robinson  has  been  defeated 
in  a  ten  mile  match  with  Hendee.  This  will  give 
general  satisfaction  over  here,  as  Robinson  has  made 
himself  about  as  unpopular  as  he  well  could. 

"A  Merry  Cuss." 


TWENTY  DAYS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  IRELAND. 


l.'^ARLY   last  August,  as  my  holidays  nearly 

Y^        coincided  with  my  brother's,  we  determined 

h"'^     to  go  for  a  tour  together;    and,  after  some 

discussion,     finally     settled     to    start    on 

Saturday,  August  nth,  and  to   make  New  Ross  our 

first  stage,  where  we  were  to  pick  up  a  friend  ;  thence 

on  to  Killarney,  Limerick,  Birr,  Ballinasloe,  Galway, 

and  home  again  to  dear,  dirty  Dublin.      At  the  last 

moment,  we  received  a  telegram  from  our  friend  to 

the  effect  that  he  was  too  busy  to  join  us  just  then, 

so  we  decided  to  reverse  the  order  of  our  march, 

and  to  take  our  chance  of  his  having  more  time  at 

his  disposal  a  fortnight  later. 

On  Friday,  loth,  the  rain  poured  down  inces- 
santly :  nevertheless,  we  firmly  resolved  to  set  out 
next  day,  in  spite  of  the  weather,  and  spent  Friday 
evening  overhauling  our  machines,  and  packing  our 
scanty  luggage  into  the  smallest  possible  space. 
We  were  both  well  mounted  :  my  brother  on  a  new 
54in.  "  Special  Club,"  whilst  I  bestrode  an 
"  Excelsior"  of  the  same  height  ;  of  which  I  feel 
bound  to  say  that  no  machine  could  have  given 
greater  satisfaction.  I  never  had  occasion  to  use 
my  wrench  during  the  whole  tour,  although  we  did 
not  spare  our  machines,  but  frequently  forced  them 
over  rough  roads  at  high  pressure. 

The  method  we  adopted  for  carrying  our  luggage 
was  very  simple,  and  may,  perhaps,  interest  some  of 
my  readers.  We  first  procured  a  stout  piece  of 
wire,  and,  having  inserted  it  between  the  brake  and 
head,  bent  the  two  ends  back,  and  then  over  the 
handles,  so  as  to  project  slightly  in  front.  We  next 
made  up  our  impedimenta  in  a  neat  paicel  about 
I  Sin.  long,  wrapped  it  round  with  American  leather, 
and  secured  all  firmly  round  the  handle-bar  by 
means  of  two  straps,  the  wires  in  front  prevent- 
ing it  from  touching  the  wheel.  In  this  position  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  luggage  to  shake  loose,  and 
it  never  in  the  slightest  degree  gets  in  the  rider's 
way  ;  in  fact,  if  not  too  bulky,  it  forms  a  very  com- 
fortable rest  for  the  legs  when  running  down  hill. 

On  Saturday  morning  we  were  awakened  about 
four  o'clock,  and  found,  to  our  great  joy,  that  the 
day  was  as  fine  as  we  could  wish,  the  weather  clerk 
having  for  once  relented,  and  vouchsafed  to  reward 
us  for  our  determination.  At  5.15  we  got  under 
way,  with  a  strong  head  wind,  and  the  road  in  no 
desirable  condition.  As  we  were  simply  bent  on 
pleasure,  we  agreed  to  forswear  "scorching,"  and, 
as  a  rule,  while  we  were  together,  kept  to  our 
resolution,  and  alighted  every  15  miles  or  so  to 
enjoy  a  soothing  pipe,  at  full  stretch  on  the  most 
inviting  bank  we  could  find,  or  else  half  buried  in  a 
heap  of  sweet-smelling    hay.       Should    any  of   my 


fellow  cyclists  be  non-smokers,  I  must  say  I  pity 
them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  would 
advise  them  to  remain  so  no  longer;  for,  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  so  much  enhances  the  pleasures  of 
a  tour  as  the  much  maligned  weed,  and  I  quite 
endorse  the  following  sentiments,  which  Charles 
Kingsley  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Salvation  Yeo  : — "  For 
when  all  things  were  created  none  was  made  better 
than  this  ;  to  be  a  lone  man's  companion,  a 
bachelor's  friend,  a  hungry  man's  food,  a  sad  man's 
cordial,  a  wakeful  man's  sleep,  and  a  chilly  man's 
fire  ;  while  for  staunching  of  wounds,  purging  of 
rheum,  and  settling  of  the  stomach,  there's  no  herb 
like  unto  it  under  the  canopy  of  heaven."  To  my 
friends  who  do  indulge  in  the  luxury,  I  need  say  no 
more  :  the  mere  mention  of  the  magic  word, 
"  tobacco,"  will  bring  back  forcibly  to  their  memory 
many  a  peaceful  half  hour,  when,  on  some  hot 
summer  afternoon,  with  their  beloved  and  trusty 
bicycle  reclinnig  near  them,  they  lay  on  the  bank  of 
a  fair  stream,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  spreading 
tree,  pensively  inhaling  the  rich  fragrant  vapour, 
with  their  eyes  half  closed,  and  a  feeling  of  delicious 
languor  pervading  their  whole  frame,  while  that 
"  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound"  seems  to  elevate 
their  w  hole  being,  and  makes  them  perceive  a  new 
charm  and  attraction  in  the  ceaseless  hum  of 
insects,  the  bleat  of  sheep  on  the  neighbouring 
mountain,  or  the  sleek  kine  lazily  cropping  the 
grass,  or  standing  knee  deep  in  the  cool  water,  until 
they  feel  like  the  lotus-eaters 

"  How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 

With  half&hut  eyes  ever  to  seem 

Falling  asleep  in  a  half  dream  ! 

To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber  light 

Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush  on  the  height ; 

To  hear  each  other's  whisper'd  speecli : 

Eating  the  lotus  day  by  day, 

To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach. 

And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray; 

To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 

To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy  ; 

To  muse,  and  brood,  and  live  again  in  memory, 

With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy 

Heap'd  over  with  a  mound  of  grass, 

Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass !" 
I  can  imagine  how  those  of  my  readers  who 
reverence  Nature  will  pause  as  they  read  these 
beautiful  lines,  with  their  elbows  on  the  table  or 
desk  before  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  picturing  to 
themselves  some  such  scene,  made  still  more  real  as 
they  gaze  forth  on  the  damp  November  fogs  ;  while 
those  who  ride  for  the  sake  of  saying  they  did  so 
many  miles  in  so  many  hours,  will  skip  "that  stuff" 
with  an  "  ugh  !"  of  disgust,  and  hasten  on  o  he 
register  of  the  distance,  time,  nature  of  the  roads, 
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etc.,  to  see  if  tliey  could  not  have  beaten  "  those 
chaps,"  hands  down.  Not  to  trespass  too  much  on 
the  patience  of  the  "  poor  scoixher,"  I  will'  take  up 
the  thread  of  ni}^  narrative  again. 

Once  outside  Dublin  we  took  to  the  footpath,  and 
made  good  progress  in  spite  of  the  wind.  Between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  we  passed  through  Naas 
(20  miles),  but  did  not  dismount.  Shortly  after- 
wards, as  we  were  cresting  a  hill,  I  heard  an 
agonised  howl  of  despair  from  my  brother,  and, 
looking  back,  I  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  of 
him,  as  he  slowly  disappeared,  in  anything  but  a 
graceful  manner,  down  the  backbone  of  his -bicycle. 
I  felt  inclined  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  the  said 
bicycle  as  I  pulled  up,  fearing  something  serious  had 
gone  wrong ;  but,  to  my  great  relief,  I  found  it  was 
only  his  Arab  cradle  spring  had  slipped  ;  so,  having 
seated  myself,  I  set  to  work  philosophically  to 
improve  the  time  by  eating  sandwiches  while  he  was 
settling  it.  At  9.15  we  again  mounted,  and,  as  the 
road  was  veiy  good,  we  spun  along  merrily  until  we 
came  to  the  far-famed  Curragh  of  Kildare.  Here, 
however,  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  our  dream, 
and  we  found  we  had  our  work  cut  out  for  us  not- 
withstanding the  splendid  roads,  as  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  shelter,  and  the  wind  swept  with  unbroken 
force  over  the  wild  tableland,  and  every  now  and 
then  brought  us  almost  to  a  standstill.  We  went  a 
little  out  of  our  way  to  visit  the  camp,  and  were 
well  repaid  for  our  trouble.  We  especially  admired 
the  neatness  and  regularity  of  the  huts,  and  the  fine 
order  in  which  eveiything  seemed  to  be  kept. 
Kildare  (35  miles)  was  i-eached  at  10.45,  and  as  the 
wind  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  us  we  called  a  halt, 
and  having  invested  in  some  biscuits,  made  our- 
selves comfortable  in  the  bar  of  the  hotel.  While 
here,  a  notice  of  athletic  sports  to  be  held  at 
Monasterevan,  on  the  30th  inst.,  caught  my  eye,  and 
as  that  was  the  last  day  of  my  holidays,  immediately 
the  "  great  thought  flashed  across  my  brain"  of 
trying  my  luck  as  a  novice  in  the  bicycle  races.  We 
passed  through  Monasterevan  and  reached  Portar- 
lington  (41  miles)  without  any  incident  worthy  of 
note.  The  road  for  the  last  few  miles  was  now 
quite  dry,  and  in  the  best  possible  condition.  At 
Portarlington  a  thick-headed  member  of  the  R.I.C. 
set  us  astray,  and  being  much  distressed  by  the 
wind  and  the  roughness  of  the  road  we  had  taken, 
we  stopped  at  Mountmellick,  and  regaled  ourselves 
on  biscuits  and  two  or  three  cups  of  coffee  each,  for 
the  modest  sum  of  is.  Much  refreshed,  we  started 
at  3  o'clock,  and  found  that  the  surface  got  con- 
siderably better,  and  by  the  time  we  commenced  to 
ascend  the  extremity  of  the  Sleive  Bloom  Mountains, 
where  they  slope  towards  the  lowland,  the  road  was 
really  first-class.     The  scenery  also  began  to  improve 


as  the  road  wound  round  or  lay  directly  over  the 
spurs  of  the  range,  and  we  occasionally  stopped  to 
admire  the  deep  rocky  glens,  clothed  with  hazel  and 
hawthorn,  and  watered  each  by  a  slender  stream, 
which  seemed  as  if  it  had  lost  itself  amongst  the 
wilderness  of  boulders  of  which  its  bed  was  com- 
posed, whose  nigged  and  fantastic  outline  clearly 
showed  what  the  gentle  rivulet  was  capable  of  when, 
swollen  by  the  contributions  of  the  countless 
tributary  channels  formed  down  the  mountain  side 
by  the  winter  rains,  it  dashes  madly  along,  "  like  a 
horse  unbroken,"  whirling  trunks  of  trees  and  large 
stones  before  it.  My  brother  now  began  to  feel  a 
little  fatigued,  and  frequently  asked  me  when  we 
would  get  on  the  downward  slope  of  the  mountain 
and  leave  the  seemingly  interminable  hills  behind 
us.  I  assured  him  we  were  just  at  the  top  (though 
I  had  grave  doubts  on  the  subject  myself,  having 
twice  travelled  the  road  before)  and  would  have  a 
splendid  run  down  into  Parsonstown  ;  but,  after 
several  miles  more,  he  declared  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  top  ;  that  his  saddle,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  was  very  sore,  and  that  he  must  get 
down  and  have  a  drink.  After  mounting,  we  again 
set  out  anxiously  looking  for  the  summit,  but  for 
many  miles  it  eluded  our  search — like  the  cool  lakes 
which  the  false  mirage  shows  to  the  thirsty  travellers 
in  the  desert,  but  lo  !  when  they  arrive  where  the 
longed-for  water  seemed  to  be,  it  has  vanished,  or, 
perhaps,  appears  ahead,  luring  them  on  with  vain 
hope.  So  it  was  with  us.  No  sooner  had  we 
ascended  what  we  thought  must  certainly  be  the 
top,  than  we  perceived  another  rismg  beyond.  At 
last,  however,  after  toiling  up  a  long  incline,  we  saw, 
with  a  start  of  pleased  surprise,  in  some  respects 
like  that  which  thrilled  through  the  frame  of  that 
gallant  discoverer — 

"  Stout  Cortez — when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  his  men 

Liook'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  apeak  in  Darieu," 
stretching  for  miles  below  us,  not  the  long  rollers  of 
the  Pacific,  but  a  rich,  well  tnnbered  country,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  mansions  and  cottages.  Our 
machines,  erewhile  so  inert,  seemed  suddenly  en- 
dued with  life,  and  would  brook  no  delay,  but  scorn- 
ing the  puny  brake,  like  a  horse  with  the  bit  between 
its  teeth,  bore  us  perforce  swiftly  down,  down,  into 
the  valleys  below,  along  a  road  almost  perfect  as  to 
surface,  and  completely  sheltered  by  stately  firs  and 
beeches,  through  whose  trunks  the  horizontal  rays 
of  the  sun  shone  with  dazzling  splendour,  leaving 
here  and  there  broad  patches  of  light  and  shade. 
Presently  we  swept  through  Kinnitty — a  pretty  little 
village,  almost  liuried  in  trees — and  shortly  after- 
wards we  discovered  that  our  steeds  were  becoming 
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less  fiery,  from  which  we  argued  that  we  had  left 
the  mountain  behind,  to  be  remembered  hereafter 
with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain.  A  few 
miles  further  on,  while  riding  on  the  footpath  a  little 
before  my  brother,  I  suddenly  saw  a  yawning  rut 
close  in  front.  With  a  shout  of  warning  I  put  on 
tlie  brake,  and  back-pedalled  vigorously.  Another 
moment,  and  my  hind  wheel  seemed  to  evince  an 
insane  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  back 
of  my  head,  but  suddenly  changed  its  mind,  although 
I  did  my  best  to  meet  its  wishes  by  leaning  back  as 
far  as  I  could.  This  incident  was  brought  forcibly 
back  to  my  memory  on  the  following  day  by  a  fellow- 
bicyclist  in  Parsonstown,  who  informed  me  that  his 
machine  on  the  Friday  preceding  had  refused  the 
very  same  rut,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had 
tried  conclusions  with  mother  earth,  and  his  com- 
panion had  made  a  plucky  though  vain  attempt  to 
jump  himself  and  his  mount,  as,  gracefully  reclining 
on  the  ground,  they  contemplated  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  With  a  final  burst  we  reached  Parsonstown 
(83  miles)  at  6.45.  We  were  g.j  hours  in  the  saddle, 
and  rested  four  hours.  Neither  of  us  was  tired, 
but  Alick's  "  saddle"  was  in  a  very  bad  state, 
he  being  comparatively  a  beginner,  never  having 
ridden  any  long  distance  before.  We  rode  straight 
to  a  friend's  "diggings"  who  was  expecting  us,  and 
having  had  a  good  rub  down  and  wash,  betook 
ourselves  with  a  will  to  the  task  of  trying  to  appease 
the  wolf  which  appeared  to  have  taken  possession  of 
our  internal  economy.  A  wild  duck  was  the  first  to 
fall  a  victim  to  our  prowess,  washed  down  by  the 
contents  of  a  large  teapot,  while  our  friend  looked 
on  with  an  amused  smile,  every  few  minutes  calling, 
"  Eliza,  bring  m»re  tea  ;  "  "  Eliza,  more  bread  ;  " 
"Eliza,  a  little  butter;"  "Eliza,  get  some  milk," 
etc.;  while  at  each  fresh  call  we  could  hear  sup- 
pressed laughter  in  the  kitchen, and  Eliza  invariably 
appeared  with  a  broad  grin  upon  her  face.  She 
will  certainly  recognise  us  again,  if  not  by  our  dis- 
tinguislied  appearance  at  least  by  the  test  men- 
tioned by  the  poet — 

"  Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 

Set  a  pigeon  pie  in  sight ; 
They  saw  him  eat — '  'tis  he  !  'tis  he  !' 

]'hey  knew  him  by  his  appetite." 
After  the  duck  followed  sweets,  and  another  teapot 
full  of  tea  ;  still  the  wolf  clamoured  unappeased. 
Then  a  loaf  of  bread  was  produced,  with  jam,  which 
disappeared  with  such  rapidity  that  the  next  time 
Eliza  was  summoned  she  could  only  exclaim 
"  Lawks  !"  and  hold  up  her  hands  in  amazement. 
Another  loaf  was  obtained,  which  seemed  in  a  fair 
way  to  follow  its  predecessor ;  but  at  last  the  afore- 
mentioned (juadruped  cried  "  peccavi,"  and  with  a 
modest  request  for  a  third  brew  of  tea  we  finished 
our    repast.       On    Sunday    the    rain     commenced 


to  pour,  and  after  church  we  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  reading.  Our  friend  had  prepared  a 
dinner  on  a  scale  which  he  thought  would  suit  our 
appetites,  and  was  greatly  disgusted  that  we  did  not 
do  justice  to  it.  Monday  was  even  worse.  The 
rain  descended  in  perfect  torrents,  and  with  no  sign 
of  abating,  so  we  determined  to  wait  until  Tuesday 
in  our  comfortable  quarters.  Towards  evening  the 
rain  moderated,  and  borrowing  an  overcoat  each  we 
sallied  forth  for  a  stroll  along  the  river,  and  stood 
watching  in  wonder  the  mass  of  turbid  roaring 
water  which  dashed  madly  along,  as  if  bent  on 
sweeping  the  bridge  out  of  its  way,  where  but  yes- 
terday a  clear  bright  stream  had  flowed  gently  by. 
I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  undress  and  plunge  in  and 
try  what  it  lelt  like,  struggling  in  the  swollen  waters; 
but  on  my  brother  suggesting  that  it  might  bring 
our  tour  to  an  untimely  end,  I  changed  my  mind. 
We  had  intended  visiting  Lord  Ross's  demesne, 
and  having  a  look  at  the  famous  telescope,  had  not 
the  weather  been  so  unfavourable. 

Tuesday  morning  was  fine,  so  at  7.30  we  set  out 
for  Ballinasloe,  on  our  way  to  Inveran,  a  wild  vil- 
lage situate  on  Galway  Bay  and  distant  over  cjo 
miles,  but  had  not  gone  a  mile  before  we  discovered 
that  Jupiter  Pluvius  perceiving  that  we  had  left 
without  him,  was  coming  after  us  at  full  speed.  We 
dismounted  for  a  moment,  while  I  put  on  my  gos- 
samer waterprobf — which,  by-the-bye,  I  found  very 
useful  in  keeping  the  mud  off  my  clothes — and  then 
rode  on  to  Banagher  (8  miles),  arriving  there  at 
8.15.  We  did  not  delay  to  taste  the  far-renowned 
whiskey,  but,  not  being  dry  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  crossed  the  Shannon  into  Co.  Galway,  the 
country  looking  remarkably  drear  and  uninterestnig 
in  the  drizzling  mist  which  prevailed.  The  Shan- 
non, in  this  part  of  its  course,  is  not  at  all  attractive, 
crawling  silently  along  between  low  marshy  banks, 
an  occasional  wood  being  the  only  redeeming  fea- 
ture. It  was  the  day  of  the  Ballinasloe  races,  so  we 
overtook  numbers  of  people,  who  cheered  us  vocif- 
erously. We  must  have  left  a  very  exalted  impres- 
sion of  the  speed  of  a  bicycle  on  their  minds,  as,  in 
consequence  of  a  gale  blowing  behind  us,  we  tra- 
versed the  last  eight  or  nine  miles  in  something 
between  thirty  and  forty  minutes.  I  had  lived  in 
Ballinasloe  for  a  year  or  two  when  a  child,  and  had 
the  most  lofty  idea  of  its  magnitude  and  importance  : 
in  particular  the  District  Asylum  was  fixed  in  my 
memory  as  a  building  of  enormous  size  and  beairty. 
What  was  my  astonishment  to  find  the  town  quite 
small,  and  the  asylum  insignificant  compared  to 
what  I  had  imagined.  1  could  scarcely  believe 
my  senses,  and  as  I  gazed  on  that  structuie  which  I 
had  beheld  for  the  first  time  eleven  years  ago,  with 
its  cupola. 
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"  Whose  slender  top  I  used  to  think 
Was  close  against  the  sky," 
I  could  not  help  moralising  to  myself;  and  as  each 
familiar  object  struck  my  eye,  I  wondered  if,  ten  or 
fifteen  years  hence,  this  glorious  old  earth  of  ours, 
still  young  to  the  eye  of  youth,  with  its  ever- 
changing  beauties  of  mountain,  wood  and  stream, 
would  appear  to  me  shorn  of  its  loveliness  in  pro- 
portion to  the  lapse  of  time,  and  that  as  I  grew  still 
older  I  would  find,  in  the  words  of  that  great  poet 
of  Nature,  Wordsworth, 

There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream — 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight — 

To  me  did  seem 
Apparell'd  in  celestial  li^ht — 

The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 

It  is  not  now  as  it  has  been  of  yore  : 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may, 
By  night  or  day, 

The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  uo  more ! 
But  I  am  forgetting  myself  again,  so  to  facts 
once  more.  From  the  stars  to  the  mud,  of 
which  there  was  certainly  no  lack.  We  had  some 
friends  living  a  few  miles  from  Ballinasloe,  and  de- 
termined to  I'est  with  them  for  an  hour  or  so.  We 
arrived  at  their  place  (29  miles  by  the  odometer, 
which  we  found  wonderfully  correct  whenever  we 
tested  it)  at  10.30,  so  wretchedly  wet  and  travel- 
stained  that  our  friends  easily  prevailed  on  us  to 
remain  for  the  night.  The  rain  ceased  about  three 
o'clock,  and  we  had  a  good  game  of  lawn  tennis,  and 
amused  ourselves  with  dancing  in  the  evening. 

Wednesday,  15th,  was  fine,  but  the  wind  was 
against  us.  At  12  o'clock  we  started  along  the  finest 
road  I  have  ever  been  on — the  surface  being  simply 
perfection,  and  small  hills  in  abundance  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  way.  Kilconnel  possesses  some 
ruins  well  worth  a  visit,  but  the  surrounding  country 
does  not  call  for  much  comment.  About  two  o'clock 
we  halted,  and  had  barely  been  seated  when  a  sturdy 
countryman  came  up  and,  touching  his  hat,  re- 
marked :  "  By  your  I'ave,  gintlemen,  but  be  yees 
agints  ?"  Instantly  the  thought  of  bowie  knives,  and 
pistols,  and  murdered  landlords  weltering  in  their 
gore,  rose  up  before  me ;  and.  in  glowing  terms,  I 
declared  that,  so  far  from  being  agents,  we  con- 
sidered landlords  our  natural  enemies.  "  Ye're 
intoirely  asthray,  yer  honour,"  says  he;  "it's  agints 
for  the  cloth,  I  mean."  It  dawned  on  me  immedi- 
ately that  he  had  mistaken  us  for  commercial  travel- 
lers, so,  feeling  more  at  ease,  I  assured  him  that  we 
were  agents  of  no  sort,  kind,  or  description,  and 
having  entered  into  conversation,  found  he  had  been 
in  America  and  thought,  in  consequence,  that  he 
knew  evei'ything.  By  this  time  a  crowd  had  col- 
lected, and  gazed  open-mouthed  at  the  "  iron  horses." 
"  Shure,  it's  bether  nor  an  ass,"  remarked  a  solemn- 
visaged  old  woman,  looking  attentively  at  my  machine. 


with  her  head  on  one  side.  "  And  a  most  commodi- 
ous utensil,"  sententiously  rejoined  a  young  farmer, 
examining  closely  the  way  I  had  my  luggage  fixed 
on  in  front.  "  Aye,  but  look  at  the  wee  stove,"  re- 
joined another,  pointing  out  my  lamp.  "  Begorra," 
said  an  old  white-haired  man  with  spectacles,  catch- 
ing sight  of  Alick's  odometer,  "  but  isn't  it  a 
foine  clock  intoirely ;  but  which  wheel  goes  first, 
your  honour  ?"  "  The  big  one,  of  course,"  I  replied. 
"  If  you  were  to  see  them  in  New  York,"  quoth  my 
Yankee  friend,  "  they  ride  the  small  wheel  first  as 
ready  as  the  big,  and  sometimes  ride  them  without 
the  small  one  at  all,  and  'mortial'  fast  they  go,  too." 
"  It's  a  great  instruction  altogether  ;  the  Lord  be 
praised,"  added  the  old  lady  who  had  spoken  first; 
"  and  may  you  have  a  speedy  journey,  sir,  and  good 
luck  to  you."  With  the  old  lady's  benediction  still 
ringing  in  our  ears,  we  mounted,  and,  piling  it  on, 
reached  Atheury  at  3.45,  the  odometer  registering  30 
miles,  which  we  covered  in  less  than  three  hours, 
excluding  resting  time.  In  Atheury  we  remained  an 
hour,  and  had  some  refreshment,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Oranmore  along  a  very  indifferent  road, 
loose  and  gritty,  through  a  flat  uninteresting  tract  of 
country — intersected  in  every  direction  by  the  trans- 
parent walls,  made  of  round  stones  placed  loosely 
one  on  top  of  another,  so  typical  of  Galway  scenery. 
We  reached  the  city  of  the  tribes  about  6.50,  on 
several  occasions  narrowly  escaping  being  swept  off 
our  machines  by  overhanging  hawthorn  trees,  while 
riding  on  the  footpath  near  the  town.  We  both  had 
our  right  hands  torn  in  protecting  our  faces,  but 
considered  we  had  come  off  very  well  in  keeping  our 
seats — which  may  sound  paradoxical,  but  is  never- 
theless true.  Galway  is  a  fair-sized  place,  but  is 
still  provincial,  and  behind  the  times.  It  has  a 
commodious  and  safe  roadstead,  and  ought  certainly 
to  be  a  packet  station.  We  left  for  Inveran  at  7.15. 
As  far  as  Salthill  the  road  was  good,  but  from  there 
to  Spiddal  the  worst  I  have  ever  experienced. 
Painfully  we  bumped  along,  both  our  "  saddles " 
suffering  severely — the  fine  view  of  Galway  Bay  and 
the  coast  of  Clare,  and  far  off  in  the  Atlantic  the 
bold  outline  of  the  Arran  Isles,  bathed  in  the  hght 
of  the  setting  sun,  scarcely  compensating  for  the 
agony  we  suffered.  It  was  now  getting  dark,  so  I 
lit  my  lamp,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  passed 
through  Spiddal,  the  evening  mist  giving  a  weird 
and  ghastly  appearance  to  the  little  village.  We 
had  still  ten  miles  to  go  over  a  rugged  mountain 
road — dangerous  in  the  day  time,  but  doubly  so  at 
night.  It  happened  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  holi- 
day, and,  as  is  customary  in  that  district,  the  people 
had  assembled  in  crowds  at  every  convenient  place 
along  the  roadside  to  chat  or  indulge  in  rustic  games. 
As  we  noiselessly  approached  every  voice  grew  silent, 
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and  they  gazed,  awe-struck,  at  the  mysterious  hght 
now  seen  clear  against  the  murky  sky — as  we  gained 
the  top  of  one  of  those  sharp,  stiff  hills  which  follow 
each  other  in  rapid  succession  on  that  mountain 
road — and  the  next  moment  flashing  swiftly  into 
the  hollow  beneath,  only  to  reappear,  brighter 
and  more  distinct,  on  the  opposite  summit ; 
but  as  soon  as  we  had  passed,  and  they  saw 
that  we  were  real  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  a  visita- 
tion of  the  Evil  One,  or  a  \Vill-o'-the-\Visp  taking  a 
constitutional  along  the  high  road,  they  ran  along- 
side with  shouts  of  delight  and  exclamations  in  Irish, 
so  long  as  they  could  keep  up.  In  one  of  these  ova- 
tions, they  completely  surrounded  my  brother — who 
was  riding  last,  as  I  had  the  lamp — and  one  indi- 
vidual, of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  ventured  to 
thrust  his  finger  into  the  spokes  of  the  hind  wheel, 
anxious  probably  to  prove  whether  the  wheel  was 
really  but  a  ring  of  metal,  as  it  appeared.  He  did 
not  seem  pleased  at  the  result,  to  judge  from  the 
loud  roar  he  gave  vent  to,  which  was  quickly  followed 
by  a  crash,  and,  looking  back,  I  saw  dimly  through 
the  gloom  the  figure  of  my  brother — not,  as  I  expected , 
seated  on  his  machine  from  which  he  had  evidently 
dissolved  partnership,  but,  to  my  astonishment,  01 
the  back  of  a  member  of  the  crowd  who  was  running 
a  little  in  front  of  him,  and  had  considerately 
placed  his  person  between  him  and  the  road.  I 
need  hardly  say  the  wretched  man  was  flattened  to 
the  ground;  but  Alick  states  that,  by  the  time 
he  had  picked  himself  up,  there  was  not  a  soul  to 
be  seen,  all  having  vanished  in  terror.  Next  day  a 
report  of  the  affair  had  spread  over  the  country,  and 
I  heard,  from,  a  man  who  was  out  fishing  with  me,  of 
the  astonishment  of  the  people  who  saw  the  feat  at 
the  suppleness  of' the  young  "gintleman"  who,  with 
a  roar,  leapt  30  feet  on  the  poor  gossoon's  back,  be- 
cause he  asked  him  to  let  him  inside.  I  expect  the 
incjuiring  individual  said  nothing  of  his  experience 
of  bicycles.  We  arrived  at  Inveran  without  any 
further  adventure  at  9.45,  having  covered  66  miles. 

The  Rev.  Canon  S ,  the  rector,  who  had  expected 

us  some  hours  previously,  gave  us  a  hearty  Galway 
welcome,  and  set  a  good  supper  before  us,  which  we 
did  ample  justice  to.  Whilst  we  allow  our  supper 
to  digest,  a  few  words  about  Inveran — which  is  dear 
to  me  for  old  times'  sake — might  not  be  amiss. 

Inveran  is  a  small  property  of  my  mother's,  about 
20  miles  from  Galway,  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  most  fruitful  in  the  production  of 
snipe,  turf,  and  stones,  with  a  little  grass  and  rushes 
here  and  there.  The  house — or  castle,  as  the  natives 
call  it  —  is  comfortable  and  roomy,  built  cottage 
style,  with  one  story  in  front  and  two  behind;  there 
is  a  splendid  garden  attached  to  it,  and  there  was 
once  a  wood  round  it — strange  sight  in  that  part  of 


the  universe — which  has  long  since  been  burned  by 
the  country  people,  when  peat  was  scarce.  At 
present,  the  only  timber  consists  of  hawthorn  trees 
— so  smooth  on  the  top,  from  the  action  of  the  west 
wind,  that, one  might  sit  on  them  without  harm,  and 
sloping  from  west  to  east  from  the  same  cause. 
From  the  porch  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Galway  Bay, 
dotted  thickly  in  fine  weather  with  trawlers  and 
Connemara  turf  boats,  while  occasionally  the  sun 
glances  off  the  white  sails  of  a  Revenue  cutter.  The 
land  about  is  very  barren,  thickly  covered  with  rocks 
and  marshes,  and  is  let  at  about  5s.  per  acre.  The 
neighbouring  townland  of  Cloghernagun  also  belongs 
to  my  mother,  and  is  an  "  illigant "  property,  and 
no  mistake.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains  and 
bogs,  contains  2,300  acres,  and  is  held  by  one  tenant 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  £8.  I  have  never  had  the 
courage  to  visit  it.  If  I  had  done  so  without  a  guide, 
the  chances  are  I  should  not  now  be  trying  the 
patience  of  my  readers  with  these  details,  but 
calmly  reposing  on  the  softest  possible  bed,  over- 
shadowed by  the  hills,  girt  by  the  moors,  and  above 
me  the  wild  cry  of  the  plover  and  the  clang  of  the 
winter  sailing  geese. 

The  only  road  is  that  along  Galway  Bay,  which 
ends  abruptly  a  little  beyond  Costelloe,  leading 
straight  into  the  Atlantic,  it  being  reported  that  the 
maker  said  it  would  come  in  "  convanient  "  if  the 
li'atcr  dried  up.  The  inhabitants  ought  to  be  justly 
proud  of  the  length  of  their  miles.  In  that  respect 
I  don't  believe  they  yield  to  any  people  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  On  one  occasion  I  drove  three  such 
miles,  at  a  good  round  trot,  in  a  little  over  forty 
minutes,  and  having  remarked  to  the  jarvey  that 
"they  were  the  longest  miles  I  had  ever  traversed," 
he  replied — "  Begorra,  thej'  were  long  enough,"  and 
gave  as  the  reason  that,  in  the  time  of  the  famine, 
when  the  roads  were  making,  they  measured  them 
with  a  hay-hope,  and  that  when  the  rope  broke — 
which  must  have  happened  very  frequently  —  the 
man  in  front  never  waited,  but  went  on  until  his 
companion  caught  him  up,  when  they  knotted  the 
rope  and  proceeded  with  their  measuring,  quite  con- 
tentedly. The  country  people  are  very  primitive,  and 
many  of  them  cannot  speak  English,  and  even  those 
who  can  will  rarely  venture  to  enter  on  business 
affairs  except  in  their  native  tongue.  I  was  greatly 
amused  last  October  twelvemonths,  when  down  col- 
lecting rent,  at  one  old  fellow,  who  was  trying  to  im- 
press on  me,  through  an  interpreter,  that  if  he  had 
the  land  for  nothing  he  could  not  live  on  it,  not 
even,  as  I  mildly  suggested,  if  I  were  to  supply  him 
with  manure  and  seed,  and  pay  all  the  taxes.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  when  leaving  for  Dublin,  I  over- 
took him  on  the  road,  and  gave  him  a  seat  on  the 
step  of  the  carriage,  when  to  my  amazement  he  ad- 
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dressed  me  in  English,  and  chatted  to  me  nearly  the 
whole  way  to  Spiddal,  though  previously  I  had  no 
idea  he  spoUe  anything  but  Irish. 

On  that  occasion  I  received  the  rent  seated 
behind  the  Communion  rails  of  the  church,  which 
is  not  consecrated,  and  serves  also  as  a  schoolhouse. 
I  attended  service  there  the  Sunday  following,  sum- 
moned by  the  sound  of  an  old  cracked  bell,  which  a 
man  (whom  I  distinctly  remember  as  performing  the 
same  office  12  years  ago)  held  in  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  struck  the  inside  with  a  piece  of  iron, 
pausing  every  few  minutes  to  rest  his  tire  i  wrists. 
A  burly,  black-bearded  fisherman  read  the  lessons, 
in  a  stentorian  voice,  while,  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  a  tall,  lantei-n-jawed  individual,  dressed  in 
flannel  that  had  once  been  white,  made  persistent 
attempts  to  get  through  the  alternate  verses  in  the 
Psalms,  every  now  and  then  being  pulled  up  sud- 
denly by  a  word  longer  than  usual,  which  he  care- 
fully spelt  over,  syllable  by  syllable,  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  meanwhile  keeping  silent,  on  purpose 
— as  the  clergyman,  Mr.  S ,  assured  me  after- 
wards— that  I  might  get  the  full  benefit  of  Paudeeu's 
elocution.  We  had  prayers  every  evening  in  the 
Rector's  kitchen,  to  which  both  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  came  to  the  number  of  at  least  15. 
First,  a  hymn  was  sung,  with  a  vigour  that  would 
have  put  to  shame  many  a  city  congregation, 
though,  perhaps,  to  unaccustomed  ears,  the  women's 
voices  may  have  resembled  a  little  too  closely  the 
shrill  scream  of  the  sea  fowl,  while  the  men  had  ac- 
quired a  loud,  full  tone,  which  reminded  one  of  the 
roar  of  the  long  Atlantic  rollers  breaking  on  that 
rock-bound  shore.  Then  followed  prayers,  all  kneel- 
ing devoutly  on  the  hard  flags  ;  and  afterwards  a 
chapter  was  r^ead — verse  about — by  those  who  could 
read,  many  freely  taking  part  in  the  discussion 
which  followed,  and  answering  the  questions  put 
by  their  worthy  pastor.  Prayers  concluded,  we 
gathered  round  an  enormous  turf  fire,  and  having 
lighted  our  pipes,  chatted  to  the  fishermen  and 
listened  to  thrilling  tales  of  adventure  and  hair- 
breadth escapes,  told  in  that  terse  and  idiomatic 
stj'le,  so  forcible  and  expressive,  which  one  some- 
times meets  with  amongst  the  common  people.  M)- 
brother  had  been  living  there  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  S. 

some  years  before,  when  unable  to  walk,  in 

consequence  of  an  injury  to  his  spine,  and  many 
were  the  tales  they  told  me  of  his  doings,  and  ot  the 
dread,  mixed  with  a  strong  liking,  which  the  whole 
neighbourhood  had  of  him.  How  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  in  a  canvas  canoe  visiting  the  lobster- 
pots,  he  had  threatened  to  upset  it  if  they  did  not 
cease  laughing  at  his  helpless  condition  ;  how  they 
disregarded  his  threats,  and  the  next  moment  found 
themselves  struggling  in  the  waves,  with  the  upturned 


canoe  floating  beside  them,  and  Alick  clinging 
to  it  :  how  they  swam  to  shore,  and  manning  a  boat 
rescued  him  from  his  precarious  position,  respect- 
ing him  all  the  more  for  his  prompt  action, 
though,  naturally  enough,  in  no  very  good  humour 
at  the  ducking  they  had  got.  Or  how  one  evening 
he  told  Shaun,  the  herd,  that  he  would  beautify 
him  for  ever  if  he  permitted  him  to  rub 
a  bit  of  caustic  (the  nature  of  which  Shaun 
was  ignorant  of)  over  his  weather  -  beaten, 
rubicund  countenance  ;  how,  after  depicting  designs, 
many  and  diabolical,  on  his  rugged  skin,  he  sent 
him  home  to  bed,  telling  him  on  no  account  to 
touch  it  until  the  morning  ;  how,  after  a  sleepless 
night,  when  morning  dawned,  Shaun  hastened  to 
look  in  his  cracked  bit  of  looking-glass,  but  oh  ! 
hoiTor !  with  a  howl  of  "the  devil!  the  devil !"  he 
cast  himself  to  the  ground,  rocking  to  and  fro  with 
his  head  between  his  hands  ;  how,  later  on,  a  bov 
reported  that  Shaun  was  sitting  disconsolate  on  a 
rock  by  the  sea,  and  still  murmuring  to  himself 
"the  devil!  the  devil!";  how  that,  mounting 
his  Connemara  pony  —  for  he  could  not  walk  — 
Alick  started  to  console  him,  and  attempted  to  do 
so  by  assuring  him  that  the  marks  would  never  come 
off,  and  that  all  the  girls  would  run  from  him ;  and 
how  the  last  hit  was  too  much  for  Shaun's  feelings, 
who,  catching  up  a  small  anchor,  made  for  his 
tormentor,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  nimbleness 
of  the  pony,  the  consequences  might  have  been 
serious.  With  tales  such  as  these,  some  of  which 
had  been  told  me  previously  by  my  brother,  many  a 
pleasant  hour  passed  as  we  sat  in  that  retired  and 
wild  spot,  "  far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble 
strife,"  amongst  those  simple  country  folk,  and 
warmed  ourselves  before  the  blazing  peat.  But, 
meanwhile,  our  supper  has  had  plenty  of  time  to 
digest,  so  I  will  take  up  my  story  where  I  left  off. 

Thursday,  i6th,  was  as  wet  as  wet  could  be,  and 
as  I  gazed  forth  on  the  cold  grey  sea  and  the  unideal 
aspect  of  the  rocks  and   bogs  around,  clothed   in  a 
damp  drizzling  mist,  I   felt  sad  and   depressed,  the 
scene,    with    all   its    surroundings,    reminding    me 
strongly  of  Longfellow's  "  Rainy  Day"' — 
"  The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary  : 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 
But  at  everj'  gust  the  dead  leives  fall, 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 
"  Be  still,  sad  heart!  and  cease  repining; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining; 
Thy  tate  is  the  common  fate  of  all. 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary." 
With  the    reflection   that  there   was    no  use    being 
depressed  with  the  inevitable,  I  roused  myself,   and 
borrowing  a    fishing    rod,  prepared  jto  sally  forth. 
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Alick  elected  to  .sta\-  at  lionie  and  write  letters, 
so  haviiii^  left  him  my  love,  to  be  sent  to  my 
relatives  by  parcel  post,  I  set  out  with  a  "  bould 
peasant  "  as  companion,  and  liad  a  -ver}'  fair 
day's  sport,  returnint;  in  the  evening  tired 
and  wet;  but  with  a  good  appetite,  and  one 
and  a-half  dozen  trout  to  console  me.  On  Fri- 
day, lytli,  the  weather  improved  a  little,  and  I 
again  started,  rod  in  hand,  to  try  my  luck.  This 
time  my  destination  was  a  lake  in  the  direction  of 
my  mother's  afore-mentioned  valuable  property  of 
Cloghernagnn,  distant — as  the  "bould  peasant,"  my 
companion  of  the  previous  day,  told  me — about  four 
miles  (Irish  measure,  as  I  proved  it,  with  an  extra 
quarter  mile  added  every  half  mile  or  so).  After 
two  hours'  "  heel  and  toe,"  the  lake  hove  in  sight, 
but  I  I'.ad  bad  sport,  so  set  off  to  try  my  luck 
on  another  lake,  called  Gremlin,  a  few  miles 
across  the  mountains.  On  the  shores  of  the 
latter  we  found  a  gentleman  — ■  an  enthusiastic 
fisherman  —  domiciled     in    a    neat    little    cottage, 


and,  stranger  still,  a  niece  of  his  witli  him- 
They  had  been  living  there  for  over  a  month  with- 
out once  visiting  the  outer  world,  as  they  said  it 
would  be  too  great  an  undertaking,  the  nearest  road 
or  track  of  any  kind  to  their  dwelling  being  two 
miles  off.  I  had  good  sport  here,  and  got  some  fine 
white  trout.  The  boatman  who  rowed  me  had  been 
in  the  habit,  years  ago,  of  attending  my  father  while 
fishing,  and  told  how  they  had  once  been  lost,  and  very 
nearly  perished  in  the  quagmires  trying  to  find  their 
way  to  the  cottage  in  the  dark.  On  Friday  evening, 
we  determined,  come  what  may,  to  start  next  morn- 
ing for  Limerick,  and  accordingly,  havmg  seen  that 
our  steeds  were  all  right,  we  retired  to  bed  early, 
and  dreamed  of  riding  machines  with  enormous 
driving-wheels  across  Galway  Bay,  and  over  the 
Clare  Mountains,  until  we  were  brought  up  with  a 
crash,  by  charging  full  tilt  against  the  famous  Keaty 
stone. 

R.  J.  Mecrkdv,  C.T.C.  7.145,  L  E.  D. 
f  To  be  continued.  I 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WOULD  not  miss  winter 
riding   for   any  considera- 
tion.     If    the     roads    are 
heavj*-we  can  and  do  run 
shorter  distances,  but  even 
these  short  journeys  bring 
an  equal  amount  of  exer- 
cise  to   the  long   runs    of 
the  summer.       Besides,  if 
there  is  less  enjoyment  in 
the  run  itself,  how  jolly  it 
is    when  you   get    to  your 
destination.       How     snug 
the  room  seems ;  how  cosy 
the  fire ;    what  appetites  we  bring  along  with   us  ! 
All  those  who  come  now,  come  from  a  love  for  the 
club.     Moreover,  amongst  the  'select  few,' one  gets 
a  chance  of  making  friends  whose  friendship   will 
last  a  lifetime.      One    can    let    out    his   ideas    with 
more  freedom,  and  has  more  chance  of  being  heard 
and   listened  to,  than   amongst  the  summer  crowd, 
the  half  of  whom,  although  pleased  to  see,  he  hardly 
knows.      It  is  the  prospect  of  meeting  friends  who 
can   sympathise  with  me,   who  have  got  something 
to  say  and  know  how  to  say  it,  who  can  tell  a  good 
tale,  or  sing  a  good  song,  and  make  or  take  a  good 
joke, " 


"  Ahem  !  flattered,  'm  sure.     Proudest  moment  of 
my  life  ;  et  cetera.'" 

It  was  our  Captain  who  had  been  holding  forth  in 
this  style  ;  as  genial  and  pleasant  a  fellow  as  j-ou 
would  wish  to  meet  anywhere.  The  tact  he  often 
showed  over  our  little  club  troubles,  the  pains  he 
took  to  make  things  pleasant,  and  the  good  temper 
he  invariably  displayed,  made  him  a  general  favourite. 
The  somewhat  bronzed  yet  smooth  cheek  showed 
signs  of  some  buffeting  with  the  weather;  it  told 
tales,  to  those  who  could  read,  of  long  journeys  over 
all  roads  and  in  all  seasons,  by  night  and  day. 
Although  a  good  rider,  he  was  not  so  "  dead  set  "  on 
racing  matters  as,  unfortunately,  is  too  often  the 
case.  His  first  ami  was  to  make  a  journey  pleasant. 
Rather  wont  to  assume  the  airs  of  a  dictator,  when 
on  the  subject  of  cycling  at  all  events,  still  there  is 
a  pleasant  and  friendly  smile  on  his  face,  which 
never  fails  to  charm  his  companions.  Yon  know  the 
sort  of  smile  I  mean.  I  should  call  it  magnetic ; 
for  it  is  attractive  with  an  irresistible  attraction, 
especially  for  women  I  should  say,  and  I  verily 
think  that  all  the  lady  members  are  more  or  less  in 
love  with  him.    A  man  who  is  bound  to  please  when 

he  wills,  who  will  always  get  his  own. Ah  !  there 

he  goes  again. 

"  Cycling,    gentlemen,    has   brought    fresh  life  to 
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many  a  wearied  man.  How  many  of  you  have  been 
troubled  through  the  day  with  business  matters, 
worried  about  one  thing  or  anotlier,  and  feehng 
generally  at  war  with  tlie  world  ?  Once  on  wheels, 
is  not  all  this  forgotten  ?  So  many  of  us  pursue 
sedentary  occupations  during  the  day,  that  some  of  our 
blood  stagnates.  It  gets  into  the  holes  and  corners  of 
our  bodies,  and  thickens  there,  and  the  thickened 
blood  gradually  accumulates  until  the  slightest 
exertion  becomes  a  labour.  See  how  our  wheels 
send  the  mad  blood  rushing  through  every  vein  and 
part  of  our  bodies.  The  glorious  exercise  stirs  up 
the  liver  and  drives  out  the  venomous  bile.  It  opens 
the  pores  and  lets  out  bad  humours,  and  in  their 
place  manufactures  good  humour.  It  is  the  cham- 
pagne of  labour.  It  raises  and  exhilarates  our  spirits 

as  champagne  does " 

"  Suppose  you  starfd  a  bottle  and  let  us  try  it." 
"  And  yet,  it  acts  as  the  greatest  tonic,  the  best 
blood  purifier,  the  most  potent  medicine  the  world 
has  ever  seen.     Pleasant  to  take,  and    most   whole- 
some." 

"  Price,  IS.  lid.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  respectable 
chemists.     Testimonials  post  free." 

Of  course  we  all  laughed  at  Jack  Brown's  remarks. 
Jack,  you  know,  was  somewhat  of  a  cynical  turn  of 
mind,  but  always  in  a  good  humoured  sort  of  way, 
giving  and  taking  a  good  deal  of  chaff.  He,  himself, 
declared  he  was  the  club  jester,  and  ought  to  be 
presented  with  cap  and  bells.  So  caustic,  sometimes, 
were  his  remarks,  that  he  had  got  nicknamed 
Diogenes,  or  Dio.  for  short,  and  I  fancy  he  was  rather 
proud  of  the  title.  The  fellows  called  his  tricycle 
the  "Old  Tub,"  in  allusion  to  the  modest  habitation 
of  his  ancient  namesake.  Jack  it  was  who  had 
introduced  me  into  the  club,  and  of  course  I  knew 
him  well,  in  fact,  long  before  we  had  ever  taken  to 
wheels,  and  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  he  did  not 
stand  upon  much  ceremony  with  me,  and  would 
occasionally  show  his  love  and  friendship  by 
growling  savagely  at  me,  with  or  without  cause  ;  he 
wasn't  particular. 

"In  olden  times,"  resumed  our  Chief,  "men  would 
try  to  keep  up  their  spirits  by  knocking  one  another 
about, — boxing  and  wrestling  was  good  enough  for 
the  lower  classes ;  riding  on  a  horse,  with  a  long 
skewer  in  your  hand  with  which  you  endeavoured 
to  spit  anyone  yon  might  think  would  prove 
an  easy  prey,  was  considered  a  very  genteel 
accomplishment  for  those  of  higher  birth.  In  those 
good  old  times  often  was  the  world  conquered  by 
force  of  arms.  We  have  improved  on  that  now  ;  we 
conquer  the  earth  by  our  legs.  We  don't  cover  our- 
selves in  old  iron  pots  and  boiler  plates,  crowd  the 
lot  on  some  poor  wretch  of  a  horse,  and  then  go 
prowling  around   to   see  if  we   can   knock  anyone 


down,  and  call  it  '  glory.'  No,  Sir  !  We  skinr  over 
the  ground  hurting  none,  not  even  the  steed  that 
carries  us.  We  unite  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land  by  an  ever-increasing  chain  of  cycles.     Friends 


"  GLORV" — OLD    STYLE. 

are  brought  oftener  together,  and  the  wheel  makes 
its  owner  friends  wherever  he  goes.  Witness  last 
summer  during  the  24  hours'  road  ride.  You  must 
all  rememljer  the  kindness  displayed  by  more  than 
one  club  in  the  South,  in  providingrefreshment  for  the 
wearied  riders,  total  strangers  though  they  were. 
Cycling  is  the  modern  Masonry.  Once  made  free 
of  its  mysteries,  the  master  can  go  wheresoever  he 
will.  He  has  his  own  signs  by  which  he  can  make 
himself  known.  There  are  '  lodges  '  all  over  the 
kingdom  to  receive  him,  and  they  bear  the  magic 
letters  '  C.T.C" 

" '  The  Art  of  Oratory  made  easy,' "  said  my 
cynical  friend.  Jack,  "  '  by  Captain  Jones,  with 
numerous  appropriate  illustrations.'  " 

"Chaff  away,  old  l)!)y,  it  amuses  you;  it  is  your 
occupation.    Yet,  witli  all  your  cynicism,  you  believe 
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in  what  I  say.  You,  who,  scorning  rain  and  wind, 
never,  I  believe,  miss  the  chance  of  a  run,  what  do 
yoH  come  out  for  in  all  weathers  ?  " 

"  Oh,  because  I'm  a  fool,  I  suppose,"  answered 
Dio. 

"  No  doubt  you're  right  there,"  said  Harry. 

"A  fool,  I  suppose — "  continued  our  Cynic — "to 
come  out  expecting  to  find  any  company  in  Harry. 
He  and  I  were  out  for  a  run  last  week,  and  he  -d'oiilii 
keep  on  about  half  a  mile  ahead.  Fine  company, 
that ! " 

"  I  led  the  way.  Some  men  are  born  to  lead,  you 
know." 

"  Yes ;  some  men  are  born  to  lead  pigs  along  with 
a  piece  of  string,"  growled  Dio. 

"  Ah  !  I  forgot  the  string,"  said  Harry,  quietly. 

This  sally  brought  the  laugh  against  the  Cynic, 
but  after  his  first  surprise,  he  joined  in  the  mirth  at 
his  own  expense  readily  enough. 

Harry  is  a  philosopher ;  at  least,  he  says  he  is, 
and  we  take  his  word  for  it,  for  he  sometimes  breaks 
forth  with  scraps  of  proverbial  philosophy  that 
Tupper  might  envy. 

"  Talking  about  the  efi'ect  of  cycling  on  the  liver," 
said  he,  "  had  Pope  lived  in  modern  times  he  would 
have  altered  his  well-known  lines.  Our  sport  pro- 
motes digestion,  and  he  would  certainly  have  been  a 
cyclist.     Then  we  should  have  had 

'  'Ti8  good  difiestiou  makes  the  happy  miud ; 
Just  as  the  Hver  acts  the  heart's  iucliued.'" 

"  Bravo,  Harry  !  You  will  have  Georgy  on  to  you 
soon  ;  he  will  not  allow  two  Richmonds  in  the  field." 

The  individual  referred  to,  George  Gray,  was 
our  poet.  Of  course  we  had  a  poet  ;  what  club 
could  exist  without  one  ?  What  visitors'  books 
would  be  complete  without  their  rhymes  ?  I  don't 
think  he  would  be  exactly  a  young  lady's  ideal  of  a 
poet ;  generally  speaking,  he  was  too  lively  for  that, 
except  for  occasional  fits  of  musing,  when  he  was 
hunting  around  in  his  mind  for  some  out-of-the-way 
rhyme.  Nothing  Byronic  about  him ;  he  didn't 
even  wear  turn-down  collars.  His  muse  had  more 
of  the  comic  element,  with  occasional  touches  of 
satire.  Sometimes,  however,  he  would  evolve  some 
pretty  fair  specimens  of  a  more  serious  cast,  just  to 
show  the  poetic  soul  masked  by  the  laughing  face. 
Laughing  ? — grinning  more  fairly  describes  it.  No 
one,  to  look  at  him,  would  guess  the  soul  of  senti- 
ment he  possessed.  As  he  himself  remarked,  with 
satiriciil  vanity,  "  The  sweetest  songsters  have  the 
homeliest  appearance."  He  said  this,  too,  without 
a  blush. 

"  Ah  I"  said  I,  reflectively,  after  a  while,  "it  is  a 
great  pity  some  of  our  Great  Unpaid  don't  take  to 
cycling.  If  it  improved  their  tempera  we  might 
excuse  their  ignorance  of  the  law  and  their  ci'ass 


stupidity.  Do  you  remember  that  case  of  the 
Birkeniicad  Magistrates,  who  asked  some  poor 
cyclist  who  had  been  sunmioned  before  them  '  Wliy 
he  did  not  ride  in  his  own  county,'  and  because  he 
couldn't  answer  the  conundrum  fined  him  40s.  ?" 

"  Ah  !  you  do  not  study  human  nature  like  I  do," 
said  Harry.  By  the  way,  that  was  a  favourite  say- 
ing of  his — "  All  men  are  prone  to  bullying,  from 
the  hero  to  the  man  '  what  won't  fight  but  runs 
away.'  Bullying  is  the  most  natural  way  by  which 
the  uncultured  mind  seeks  to  assert  its  cleverness, 
tries  to  satisfy  its  vanity.  The  veriest  street  urchin 
that  calls  after  any  of  us  does  so  with  the  idea  of 
showing  his  spirit  or  cleverness,  or  self-assumed 
superiority.  Nearly  every  one  of  them,  boy  or  man 
either,  would  not  think  of  making  such  remarks  were 
he  face  to  face  with  the  object  of  them.  It  is  the 
same  with  fellows  who  write  anonymous  letters  to 
the  press  so  abusively.  They  all  known  they  are  at 
a  safe  distance.  So  with  these  justices.  They  must 
show  their  superiority  and  give  effect  to  their  dignity 
by  annoying  any  poor  devil  brought  before  them. 
Even  when  they  let  them  off  they  show  their  con- 
descending superiority.  Do  it  as  a  kindness,  you 
know." 

"  Well,"  said  Diogenes,  "  I  don't  know  that  all 
fellows  call  after  us  solely  for  that  reason.  I  take 
it  as  the  brute  form  of  worship.  It  is  their  way  of 
testifying  their  admiration." 

"  I  wonder  whether  you  thought  so,  when  that  little 
boy  called  alter  you  'There's  a  monkey  on  a  grid- 
iron I'  "  said   I. 

"Jack,  of  course,  supposed  that  the  little  boy  had 
never  seen  a  monkey  on  a  gridiron  before,  and  con- 
secjuently  would  be  sure  to  admire  the  sight." 

"  All  monkeys  are  not  on  gridirons,"  replied  Jack, 
with  bitter  emphasis,  "  there  are  many  that  sit  about 
and  chatter  gibberish,  and  grin,  for  the  sake  of  being 
thought  funny." 

But  we  all  knew  Jack,  his  bark  was  worse  than  his 
bite. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  we  had  met  together. 
Many  runs  had  we  had  in  company,  throughout  the 
suunner,  and  those  of  us  now  assembled  had  been 
drawn  to  one  another  instinctively,  as  it  were.  We 
had  rapidly  become  as  old  friends. 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  this,  to  me,  one  of  the 
pleasantest  evenings  we  ever  spent.  It  was  early  in 
November.  There  had  been  some  rain  during  the 
day,  which  had  thinned  the  mud  a  little,  and  made 
the  running  better  than  we  expected.  We  had  gone 
from  our  quarters  in  the  north  of  the  Metropolis  to  the 
Spotted  Dog  at  Upton,  ni  Essex,  a  quaint,  old-world 
little  place — (juiet  enough  then,  for  the  butterflies  were 
laid  up  for  the  winter — and,  but  for  a  few  stragglers 
jn  the  bar,  we  had  the  place  to  ourselves.     In  the 
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summer  time  the  inn  would  be  overrun  by  hordes  of 
cricketers,  bicycHsts,  and  dog-cart  excursionists  :  but 
now  the  neighbourhood  was  wrapt  in  the  loneliness 
which  redeemed  it  from  the  vulgarity  of  fine  weather 
business,  and  seemed  to  carry  it  back  into  the  ages 
when  Upton  resembled 
Islington — a  village  well 
away  from  London,  primi- 
tive and  unknown  to  the 
dweller  in  cities. 

Our  afternoon's  ride 
completed,  we  had  gather- 
ed around  the  heavy  old 
tableat  the  "Dotted  Spog" 
— as  ribald  youths,  of  foot- 
balling propensities,  term 
the  time-worn  little  host- 
elry--and  enjoyed  an  ample 
repast  of  a  description 
which  McCullum  Hill  stig- 
matises as  a  "fearful  gas- 
tronomic mistake,"  copious 
draughts  of  good  strong 
tea  washing  down  the  Brob- 
dignagian  rashers  of  fried 
ham  and  wholesale  con- 
signments of  eggs  which 
experience  had  taught  the 
hostess  were  indispensable 
for  the  due  satisfaction 
of  wheelmen's  appetites, 
anything  ornate  in  its  surroundings,  the  apartment 
was  one  of  those  rooms  wherein  a  party  of  men  can 
enjoy  themselves,  regardless  of  modest  furniture,  un- 


aperture  in  the  wall  gave  a  view  out  into  the  bar,  and 
in  this  aperture  was  a  pane  of  glass,  which,  being 
well  polished,  was  not  noticed  by  our  poetical 
member  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  inn"; 
wherefore,  having  a  sudden  impulse  to  look  into  the 
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HE  HAD  THKUST  HIS  HEAD  WITH  CONSIDERABLE  FORCE  STKAIGHT 
■lUROUGH  1H>;  WINDOW. 

pretentious     service,     and     homely     arrangements 
gei.erally.     On  one  side  of  the  room  a   small   square 


'the    spotted    DOG,"    AT    Ul'TON. 

bar — to  discover  the  cause  of  some  sound — he  had 
thrust  his  head,  with  considerable  force,  straight 
through  the  glass,  under  the  impression  that  the  aper- 
ture was  unglazed — a  proceeding  which  produced 
considerable  hilarity  amongst  the  habitues  of  the  bar, 
and  led  to  the  complete  discomfiture  of  George.  Res- 
tricted as  to  aiea,  with  curious  old-fashioned  narrow 
staircases  and  passages,  the  house  bears  evidence  of 
considerable  age — the  low  ceilings  being  crossed  by 
heavy  beams  that  threaten  to  dash  out  the  cerebral 
possessions  of  anybody  above  the  medium  stature. 
To  the  taste  of  the  genteel,  indeed,  the  inn  at  which 
we  took  our  ease  might  have  been  repulsive, 
and  have  evoke'd  the  designation  of  a  "  wretched 
little  den."  B^t  we  were  not  of  an  aristocratic  dis- 
position. Democratic  to  the  pitch  of  eccentricity, 
we  had  determined  to  strike  out  a  line  for  ourselves, 
and  depart  from  the  conventional  style  of  anuise- 
ments  indulged  in  by  middle-class  Eiighshinen, 
pursuing  the  bent  of  our  own  sweet  wills,  and  com- 
bining the  indulgence  in  our  favourite  pastime — tri- 
cycling— with  the  interchange  of  such  ideas  as  the 
topic  of  the  moment  might  suggest  to  a  few  jovial 
spirits,  thoroughly  at  home  with  each  other,  when 
around  the  tea-table  which  was  so  welcome  after  a 
dark,  frequently  damp,  usually  muddy,  and  occasion- 
ally foggy  ride. 
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'  Democrats  of  the  tea-table"  we  had  dubbed 
ourselves;  and  although  for  convenience  sake  we 
had  elected  the  best  rider  amongst  us — and  he  who 
was,  moreover,  most  familiar  with  every  road  and 
lane  for  twenty  miles  around — to  be  our  leader,  none 
appreciated  more  than  himself  the  fact  that  his 
office  of  captain  did  not  necessitate  the  adoption  of 
any  airs  of  superiority.  As  he  himself  had  said  to 
us,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  our  earliest  rides — "  I 
am  sure  it  is  to  me  a 


very  great  pleasure  to 
meet  you  all  here  to- 
gether, to  see  you  en- 
joy yourselves,  with 
jovial  smiles  and 
cheery  \oices.  If  I 
am  your  captain,  I 
am  also  your  com- 
panion —  your  com- 
rade. We  will  have 
no  aristocrats  in  our 
club;  no  autocrat  on 
wheels.  Here,  all  are 
equal.  Ai'ound  our 
tea-table,  no  matter 
where  it  may  be  lo- 
cated on  any  particu- 
lar Saturday,  each 
one  speaks  his  mind, 
and  the  bait  cainarad'tf 
existing  between  him 
and  his  listeners  pre- 
vents all  approach  to  ill-feeling 
hope  it  will  always  be  so.  With  our 
sympathy  for  one  absorbing  pursuit, 
have  a  dictator  ?  No  ! 
leaders,   but  no  king." 


pies.  Lately  he  had  been  somewhat  imfortunate 
with  his  own  machine,  having  frequent  breakdowns, 
or  something  or  other  going  wrong,  which,  from  the 
quaint  remarks  he  would  frequently  make,  and  the 
pathetic  look  of  long-suffering  resignation  he  put  on, 
gave  us  much  amusement. 

As  for  myself,  I  did  a  great  deal  of  the  listening, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  such  geniuses  as  we  had 
in  the  club  were  very  well  pleased   to   have   a  good 


common 
shall  we 
We  may  have  teachers  and 
In  our  social  positions  and 
business  relations  there  may  be  petty  distinctions, 
but  when  once  we  mount  our  wheels,  and  throw  off 
the  trammels  of  business  and  conventional  society, 
we  sink  all  such  trivial  differences,  and  assume  to- 
wards each  other  a  position  of  perfect  equality  and 
democracy — we  are  all  "  Democrats  of  the  Tea- 
table." 

Of  the  other  two  members  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, one  was  Daniel  Dunn — a  wiry-looking  young 
fellow,  always  ready  with  a  song  or  a  joke,  the  latter 
generally  in  the  form  of  some  vile  pun  or  conun- 
drum. I  do  not  remember  that  he  had  said  any- 
thing so  far,  but  his  laugh  had  sounded  as  merrily 
and  readily  as  anybody's.  The  other  member  was 
Percy  Paton,  or,  as  we  nicknamed  him,  "  The 
Patentee."  He  was  somewhat  of  a  character, 
always  inventing  and  devising,  on  paper  (he  never 
got  further  than  that),  some  wild  notions  in  tri- 
cycles, that  he  called  improvements.  He  used  to 
abuse  the  makers  awfully,  condemning  their  bad 
workmanship  ;  or,  if  he  couldn't  do  that,  declare  their 
machines  were  constructed  on  unscientiiic  princi- 
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At  least,  I  listener ;  and  if,  in  accordance  with  the  proverb,  I 
never  heard  any  good  of  myself,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
I  never  heard  any  harm.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  these  conversations  occurred  exactly  as  I  have 
given  them.  People  in  real  life  never  do  talk  as  they 
do  in  novels  ;  at  least,  I  have  never  heard  them  do 
so.  But  my  version  contains  practically  the  gist  of 
the  "  Democrats'  "  discourse,  as  much  in  the  actual 
words  as  I  can  remember. 

As  before  remarked,  those  of  us  now  present  were 
better  known  to  each  other  than  the  rest  of  the  club. 
For  ours  was  a  large  club — the  "  Suburban  T.C' — 
having  about  eighty  members,  a  score  of  whom  were 
of  the  softer  sex  ;  but  we,  the  Seven,  formed  a 
coterie  to  ourselves.  Wc  were  the  "  Democrats." 
Other  members  might  be  with  us,  and  even  visitors 
from  other  clubs  were  always  made  welcome,  but 
our  weekly  tea-table  was  never  without  its  distinctive 
Democratic  character,  and  by  our  esprit  de  corps  we 
kept  up  a  delightfully  unrestrained  acquaintance. 

While!  have  thus  been  explaining  and  introducing 
ourselves,  the  members  have  been  chatting  on  a 
thousand  and  one  odd  topics  ;  some  have  lit  the 
fragrant  weed,  and  others  peeped  into  papers  in  a 
\ain  search  for  novelty.  The  Poet  has  dropped  into 
a  reverie  before  the  fire,  gazing  into  the  ruddy  em- 
bers with  a  far-away-amid-thc-realms-of-pocsy  look 
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that  tells  of  ruminating  over  some  rhyme  with  which 
he  is  to  witch  the  wheel  world.  Suddenly  our 
captain  catches  him  a  sounding  thwack  on  the 
shoulders  ;  and  thus  roughly  aroused,  George 
Gray,  after  some  little  solicitation  from  the 
leader,  backed  up  by  the  urgent  calls  of  the  mem- 
bers, is  induced  to  recite  the  following  object  of  his 
ruminations  : — 


And  I  will  show  you  charming  views, 
Wnere  sprcadiug  oaks,  and  shady  yews. 
And  serried  pines  that  scent  the  air 
And  make  the  heavens  seem  more  fair, 
Look  down  upon  the  How'rs  beneath 
Where  roses  and  oonvolv'us  wreath  :  — 
If  these  to  you  delights  will  prove 
Then  ride  with  me  and  be  my  love. 


THE    PASSIONATE    CYCLIST. 


THE    PASSIONATE    CYCLIST    TO    HIS    LOVE, 
Come  ride  with  me  and  be  my  love, 
And  I  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
Of  saunt'ring  in  the  shady  lanes 
When  golden  tinted  summer  reigns, 
And  as  our  wheels  revolve  with  speed 
Fair  nature's  beauties  we  can  heed — 
If  these  to  you  delights  will  prove, 
Come  ride  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

Your  cheeks  will  glow  with  warmer  grace. 
The  rose  will  take  the  lily's  place ; 
A  brighter  light  will  glad  your  eyes, 
Like  dew  that  on  the  vi'let  lies  ; 
The  quicken'd  breath  your  bosom  move. 
As  ocean  when  the  breeze  doth  rove— 
If  these  to  you  delights  will  prove 
Then  ride  with  me  and  be  my  love. 


From  where  the  sunlight  bright  doth  lay. 
Will  come  the  scent  of  new  mown  hay  ; 
The  lark  that  sings  within  the  corn. 
And  blackbird  warbling  on  the  thorn, 
And  sparkling  waters  of  the  stream 
Where  lazy  anglers  wait  and  dream — 
If  these  to  you  delights  will  prove 
Come  ride  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

And  I  will  whisper  in  your  ear 
The  tale  that  woman  holds  most  dear, 
Your  hand  in  mine  shall  guide  our  way. 
Our  road  shall  be  where  love  holds  sway ; 
Love  that  the  roughest  journey  smoothes, 
Love  that  the  greatest  trouble  soothes — 
If  this  to  you  delight  will  prove 
Then  come  with  me  and  be  my  love. 
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"  H'm,"  growled  our  Cynic,  "and  you  call  this 
poetry.  Well,  imitation  is  the  snicerest  iorm  of 
flattery,  and  I  suppose  by  imitating  Marlovv,  you  think 
you  flatter  him  ;  he  would  be  proud  of  you,  no  doubt, 
if  he  had  lived  to  hear  this.  I'll  tell  you  what,  old 
boy.     If  I  were  you  I  would  apply  your   poetical 

genius  to  advertising  purposes,  and " 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  show  us  something  better  ?" 
"Something   better,"   said  Jack  with  a  sardonic 
grin,  "  I'd  soon  give  you  something  that   would  pay 
better.     This  sort  of  thing  for  instance. 

The  steepest  liill  you  need  not  fear — 
My  tricycle  has  Britain's  gear  ; 
And  if  you  wish  your  feet  concealed, 
For  you  I'll  fix  the  '  Beatrice  Shield  ; ' 
And  you  will  find,  when  you  sit  down, 
Your  seat's  from  famed  Lamplugh  and  Brown  : 
Dearlove  to  you  tlie  lights  will  prove — 
So  ride  with  me,  and  be  my  loove." 
The    ludicrous   way   in    which   this    was  given   of 
course  provoked  our  laughter.     It  nuis  rather  rough 
on  the  poet. 

"  It  is  really  too  bad  of  you.  Jack,"  said  Harry; 
"  nowadays  it  is  difficult  to  write  anything  new, 
topics  having  been  so  worn  out  by  authors  who  have 
been  born  before  us.  George's  verses,  at  least,  are 
better  in  conception  than  most  of  the  balderdash 
that  passes  muster  as  vers  dc  socictc  in  the  journals 
of  the  upper  classes." 

"  Hear,  hear  !"  exclaimed  Dan  ;  "  do  you  notice 
what  dreadful  bosh  is  considered  good  enough  for 
Punch  nowadays  ?" 

"  Ah  !"  interrupted  the  Cynic,  "  Dan  aspires  to 
contribute  to  the  threepenny  comic,  you  see,  hence 
his  discounting  its  present  staff!" 

"Walker!"  was  Dan's  retort;  "  anybody  can  see 
for  himself  how  ridiculous  the  would-be-thought- 
aristocratic  writers  make  the  paper.  Why,  they 
occupied  nearly  a  column,  a  short  time  ago,  with 
some  weak-kneed  verses  having  the  refrain,  '  Oh  ! 
Toddle  down  Bond  Street  at  four  1'  as  if  people  all 
over  the  world  could  be  expected  to  laugh  at  being 
repeatedly  asked  to  'Toddle  down  Bond  Street  at 
four,'  or  as  if  Bond  Street  at  four  presented  such 
an  irresistibly  humorous  appearance  that  the  mere 
contemplation  ot  toddling  down  it  was  sufficient  to 
excite  the  risibles  of  the  thousands  who  peruse 
Punch  .'" 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Tom,  "  but  we  must  not  be 
too  hard  upon  the  '  hupper  suckles,'  who  are  terribly 
hard  up  for  amusement,  and  only  just  beginning  to 
see,  in  modern  tricycling,  one  way  out  of  the  chronic 
ennui  which  has  debilitated  them  since  the  days 
when  Addison  and  Steele  first  began  to  satirise  them 
iu  The  Spectator.'' 

"  What  was  the  refrain  of  the  poem  you  refer  to, 
Dan  ?"  inquired  the  poet. 


"  Ok !  the  only  part  I  can  recollect  ran  like 
this  :— 

'  When  driven  by  duns  to  despair, 

When  snubbed  by  the  girl  you  adore, 
When  feeling  quite  out  of  repair, 

Oh  !  toddle  down  Bond  Street  at  four  !' 

But  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  author  would  have 
been  expressing  his  own  sentiments  more  truthfully 
had  he  made  the  burden  of  his  lay  run  something 
like  this  : — 

'  When  driven,  for  want  of  a  fare, 
To  walk  from  the  Gaiety  door, 
In  boots  sadly  out  of  repair, 

Oh  !  stagger  down  Fleet  Street  at  four  !'  " 

"  Bravo  !"  exclaimed  the  captain.  "  There  will  be 
good  times  coming  when  Burnand  retires  in  favour 
of  Dan  Dunn,  Esq.     Then  we  shall  have — 

'  When  feeling  in  want  of  fresh  air. 
When  thinking  that  town  is  a  bore. 

Oh  I  see  that  your  trike's  in  repair, 
And  come  to  head-quarters  at  four  !'  " 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  Dio.  "  Trust  the 
capitain  to  put  in  a  word  for  club  runs.  But  do  you 
recollect  that  day  last  June,  when  there  was  a 
rebellion  in  the  club — when  members  failed  to  come 
to  head-quarters  at  four  ?  No  1  you  fellows  were  all 
away,  and  there  were  only  Dan  and  I  with  the 
captain,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  butterfly  members 
of  the  club.  The  boss  was  very  properly  determined 
to  enforce  more  punctuality  than  had  been  observed 
for  the  few  preceding  weeks,  so  he  ordered  the  start 
at  ten  past  four;  but  the  sub-captain  was  expecting 
Harry's  sister  to  turn  up,  and  I  was  tying  a  loose 
rubber  on,  and  somehow  or  other  a  misunderstand- 
ing arose,  so  that  all  of  us  stopped  behind  with  the 
Sub,  while  Tom  started  off  and  rode  clear  away  by 
himself." 

"  And  don't  forget  to  add  that  I  disgraced  you  all 
by  marking  you  '  late'  on  the  attendance  sheet," 
said  Tom,  with  a  grin. 

"  Yes,  and  that  we  all  received  a  polite  reprimand 
from  the  committee,"  added  Dan. 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  captain.  "  But,  I  say,  George, 
have  you  finished  those  Gilbertian  stanzas  which  I 
saw  you  penning  on  the  subject  ?  You  have,  eh  ? 
Then  let's  hear  them." 

"  Well,"  said  George,  "  I  showed  them  to  Dan, 
and  he  has  knocked  together  some  sort  of  a  tune 
for  them.  Suppose  he  favours  us  with  his  tuneful 
voice  ;  for  the  hour  waxeth  late,  and  we  must  soon 
be  going.  So,  Dan,  old  man,  warble  sweetly  the 
soft  refrain  !" 

Thus  urged,  and  further  egged  on  by  the  others, 
Dan  sang,  "  in  a  singular  minor  key,"  the  following 
ditty,  which  he  called — 
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THE  SUBURBAN  T.C. 
Of  all  the  Clubs  that  triking  go, 
None  ever  made  a  finer  show. 
Nor  conld  a  Captain  stricter  be 
Than  he  who  bossed  our  S.l.C. 


The  Captain  often  tried  to  scare 
His  "  Sub.,"  but  couldn't  make  him  care  ; 
And  then  he'd  try  his  best  to  snub. 
But  could  not  rile  this  placid  "  Sub." 


So  stern  of  mind,  so  bold  of  will. 
He  put  them  through  the  hardest  drill ; 
They  never  dared  to  "  stand  at  ease," 
But  always  followed  his  decrees. 

If  ever  anyone  went  wrong, 
The  Captain  he  would  ride  along, 
And  eye  him  with  his  piercing  eye, 
Until  he  almost  made  him  cry. 

If  ever  they  got  up  to  larks. 

The  Captain  made  some  keen  remarks  ; 

If  ever  they  went  on  the  spree. 

The  Captain  eyed  them  scornfulh  c. 

So  stern  of  will,  so  bold  of  mind. 
Another  such  you'd  never  find  ; 
But  all  he  did  was  for  their  good — 
It  was  his  duty,  and  he  would ! 

One  only  member  in  the  Club 
Did  fear  him  not— it  was  his  '   Sub."— 
No  deadly  frown,  no  sullen  look, 
Could  make  Inm'iiunil  or  take  his  hook. 
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One  summer'a  day,  just  after  four, 
He  said,  addressing  near  a  score, 

"  I'll  lead  you  now  to  Maswell   Hill — 

It  is  my  duty,  and  I  will  !" 

Then  up  and  spike  his  "  Sub."  so  free, 
"  What  you  say.  Cap.,  it  may  not  be  : 
Some  we  expect  are  not  here  yet — 
Until  they  come,  we  stop,  you  bet." 

The  Captain  looked  him  up  and  down — 
Upon  his  face  there  loomed  a  frown  : 
"  What  I  have  said  I  will  fulfil — 
It  is  my  duty,  and  I  will  ! 

"  If  anybody  else  had  said 
The  words  you  have,  I'd  punch  his  head 
I  know  my  station  here,  I  trust — 
It  is  my  duty,  and  I  must ! 

"  He  who  his  Captain  fears,"  said  he 
"  Will  mind  bis  eye  and  follow  me  ; 
From  idle  words  he'd  best  refrain, 
And  mind  he  does  what  I  ordain  : 

"  Up  yonder  bill  you  all  must  go — 
I  have  decreed  it  shall  be  so  ; 
And  be  who  dares  to  say  me  nay. 
Shall  never  come  another  day." 

He  blew  his  whistle  loud  and  long  — 
He  blew  it  right,  he  blew  it  wrong ; 


Next  week,  the  members  deeply  grieved 
When  reprimands  they  all  received  ; 


The  B033  hxl  t-)ld  how  they  were  bad- 
It  was  his  duty,  o,nd  he  had  ! 


"  The  trembling  Club  all  hushed  to  hear, 
But  moved  not — paralysed  with  fear." 

The  Captain  shoved  his  treadles  round. 
And  quickly  travelled  o'er  the  ground  ; 
Beyond  the  hill  he  soon  was  hid — 
It  was  his  duty,  and  he  did  ! 


Now  clubmen,  wheresoe'er  you  be, 
Take  warning  by  the  S.T.C. ; 
Attend  club-runs  in  order  good — 
It  i^l  your  duty,  and  you  should  ! 


(To  he  continual.) 
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PART    V. 


QREYLV  broke  the  morn  of  the  last  day  of 
Newton  Holbrook's  hfe — the  last  if  only  the 
venture  of  the  coming  night  should  fail. 
To  me,  as  well  as  to  my  friend,  the  outcome 
was  so  momentous  that  the  thought  of  it  had  driven 
sleep  from  my  eyes,  and  thus  caused  me  to  witness 
the  cold  breaking  of  dawn  through  the  murky 
atmosphere  of  London.  All  preparation  had  been 
made,  all  possible  issues  save  that  of  failure  pro- 
vided for  by  the  clear  foresight  of  the  Sergeant,  so  that 
naught  could  be  indulged  in,  but  vain  speculation 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  venture.  And  to  three — 
yes,  three — living  beings,  the  capture  of  a  midnight 
thief  was  laden  with  so  much  import,  that  the 
thought  of  it  was  wearying,  and  the  dread  of  failure 
nigh  crushing  to  the  already  overtaxed  spirit.  As 
the  light  grew  stronger  and  fought  yet  more  hardly 
with  the  clinging  masses  of  vapour  and  mist,  I 
became  more  drowsy,  and,  despite  all  care  and  worry, 
slept  a  sleep  of  forgetfulness  until  aroused  by  the 
knocking  of  my  old  housekeeper,  some  time  beyond 
my  usual  hour  for  rising.  I  excused  myself  to  her 
on  the  plea  that  it  w  as  Sunday,  and  rose. 

Having  breakfasted  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  few 
letters,  one  of  them  being  to  Ted  Norton,  the  com- 
panion of  my  tour  in  Normandy.  In  this  note  I 
informed  him  of  what  I  had  in  hand  in  the  coming 
night,  and  enjoined  him  that,  if  necessary,  he  should 
deal  with  my  belongings  as  I  had  stated  in  my  will, 
which  he  would  find  in  my  safe.  After  making  other 
requests,  which  I  need  not  i»ow  repeat,  I  left  the 
letter  on  my  table  with  a  note  to  my  landlady  reques- 
ting her  to  post  it  should  I  not  return  by  noon  on 
the  next  day. 

"This,  I  can  say  truly,  I  did  with  no  certain  thought 
that  harm  would  come  to  me,  but  merely  from  the 
wish  to  quietly  secure  to  Sophie  Holbrook  all  that  I 
had  to  leave  behind  without  needless  publicity,  should 
anything  occur  to  prevent  my  further  need  of  the 
gear  of  this  world. 

I  did  not  write  to  her,  though  w-hen  we  last  met 
she  had  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  see  her 
again.  I  had  not  the  heart  to  do  so,  for  I  felt  that 
the  only  consolation  I  could  give  would  be  to  buoy 
her  up  with  hopes  which  were,  at  least,  unfounded. 
But  now  that  the  end  was  so  rapidly  approaching, 
my  scruples  were  swept  away  by  the  force  of  my 
own  selfish  attachment,  and  those  very  feelings, 
which  before  had  restrained  me,  now  urged  me  to 
see  her  ere   I   left   to    keep    my    appointment    with 


Douglas.  The  day  moved  slowly,  and  time 
hung  heavily  on  my  hands.  Again  and  again  I 
ssayed  to  lose  myself  in  the  adventurous,  and  ' 
identify  myself  with  the  affection  of  the  yeoman 
lover  of  "  Lorna  Doone,"butin  vain.  The  slight 
black-clad  figure,  queen-like  in  its  pose  and  carriage, 
was  always  with  me,  and  as  I  read,  or  tried  to, 
slowly,  slowly,  the  text,  the  leaves,  the  book  faded 
away,  and  I  looked  into  nothing  but  the  piteous, 
fervent  depth  of  those  dark-brown  eyes,  and  marked 
painfully  the  grief  that  was  in  their  gaze.  No  ;  I 
iniist  see  her.  It  was  useless  to  deny  myself,  and 
w  hat  miglit  she  not  think  if  I  still  remained  away, 
though,  hitherto,  I  had  done  so  for  the  best  ? 

Accordingly,  after  placing  the  letter  to  Norton  in 
a  conspicuous  position,  I  betook  myself  to  Mecklen- 
burgh  Square.  Sophie  Holbrook  was  still  alone  in 
the  house,  and  the  fond  relatives  of  her  palmy  days 
yet  holding  aloof  from  affording  comfort  to  one  who 
so  sorely  needed  it. 

She  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  reproached  me  a 
little  for  my  absence  since  the  night  of  our  quest  in 
the  East.  I  hesitated  to  approach  the  subject  of 
her  grief,  and  was  thinking  how  best  I  could  refer 
to  her  brother's  position,  when  she  anticipated  me. 

"  Duncan,  I  am  sure  one  thing  only  has  brought 
you  here,"  she  said;  "tell  me,  without  qualifica- 
tion, is  there  any  hope  now^  the  end,  the  awful  end, 
is  so  terribly  near  ?" 

She  spoke  unhesitatingly,  for  the  prolonged  trials 
of  the  past  months  had  so  deeply  sealed  her  sorrow 
that  she  mentioned  it  almost  calmly. 

"  Sophie,"'  I  replied,  "  I  am  about  to  start  to-night 
on  a  venture  which,  even  now,  holds  forth  to  us 
greater  hopes  than  any  I  have  dared  indulge 
hitherto.  Forgive  me  if  what  I  say  now  proves 
ultimately  to  be  wrong,  for  who  can  foresee  the  end  ? 
But  I  think  there  is  some  hope." 

She  clasped  her  hands  tightly  together  with  an 
upward  movement  as  of  thankfulness,  and  said 
softly, 

"  Duncan,  if  what  you  speak  of  will  not  save  his 
life,  perhaps  it  may  clear  his  name." 

"  I  cannot  sav,  dear  Sophie,"  I  replied  ;  "  we  can 
do  only  as  many  poor  mortals,  sunk  deep  in  tribula- 
tion, have  done  before — we  can  only  hope.  I  will 
not  tell  you  to  expect  anything  from  what  Douglas 
and  myself  are  about  to  do  to-night  ;  but  it  is  a 
sequel  to  that  upon  which  we  were  employed  when 
last  1  was  here." 
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"  Will  you  tell  me  what  has  transpired  since  I  saw 
you  then  ?"  she  asked  plaintively  ;  "  indeed,  I  should 
be  more  at  rest  if  I  knew  what  is  being  done  for  him 
t!ian  if  I  waited  here  in  ignorance  until  I  saw  you 
11,,'ain,  as  1  have  waited  in  the  past,  always  expect- 
ing the  worst." 

"  Then,  if  it  will  comfort  vou,"  I  said,  "  you  shall 
know  ;  but  do  not  blame  me  if  you  allow  hopes  to 
rise,  only  again  to  be  cast  down." 

"  I  could  never  blame  you,"  she  replied,  looking 
up  at  me  with  those  earnest  eyes;  "evermore  in 
my  life,  I  can  feel  nothing  for  you  but  the  deepest 
gratitude.     Tell  me  now." 

I  told  her  then  what  the  Sergeant  and  I  pro- 
posed to  do  that  night,  and  what  I  hoped  might 
come  of  it. 

Her  load  of  grief  and  shame  was  so  great  and 
crushing  that  she  might  (being  only  a  woman) — I  say 
she  might — be  forgiven  for  losing  sight  (as  thousands 
of  women  in  similar  positions  have  done  before)  of 
the  peril  to  those  who  ventured  on  her  behalf,  but 
she  did  not.     God  bless  her,  she  did  not. 

Now,  though  it  is  years  agone,  I  think  with  rever- 
ential pride  of  her  sweet,  pure  nature  which  urged 
her,  before  her  own  trouble,  to  fear  for  the  danger  in 
which  it  placed  others. 

"  Duncan,"  she  said,  as  she  laid  her  hand  gently 
on  my  arm,  "if  there  is  any  great  peril  in  this  thing 
to  you  and  your  friend,  even  though  its  end  should 
lift  from  my  brother  this  stain,  we  have  no  claim  on 
you  which  should  cause  you  to  incur  it." 

"  That,"  I  said,  "  there  is  no  need  to  discuss ; 
there  is  comparatively  no  such  danger  as  you  sup- 
])ose,  and  I  did  not  come  here  to  speak  of  it.  I 
wanted  only  to  see  you  before  I  left  London,  and  to 
speak  now  of  that  which  is  nearest  my  heart ;  you 
know " 

She  essayed  to  stop  me  by  a  gesture,  but  I  would 
not  be  restrained. 

'■  No,  Sophie,  let  me  speak  now  ;  though  perhaps 
you  may  think  I  have  chosen  the  wrong  time  and 
the  wrong  place  for  asking  this  of  you.  But,  my 
darling,  if  you  will  only  look  at  it  as  I  do,  what 
better  time  could  I  have  chosen  ?  If  your  brother 
suffers  for  the  punishment  of  a  guilt  which  we  two 
know  full  well  in  our  hearts  is  not  his,  and  now  that 
your  dear  mother  has  been  taken  from  you,  who  is 
there  to  stand  between  the  world  and  you  in  your 
sorrow  ?  Sophie,  you  know  how  much  and  how 
long  I  have  cared  for  you.  "i'ou  know  that  when  I 
ask  you,  as  I  do  now,  to  be  my  wife,  I  do  not  so 
because  I  think  you  are  likely  to  consent  out  ot  the 
gratitude  of  which  you  have  spoken.  Heaven  is  my 
witness  for  that.  But,  my  darling,  I  want,  in  your 
utter  loneliness,  to  have  the  right  to  protect  and 
comfort  you  if  the  worst  comes.     If  you  love  me,  as 


I  am  hopeful  enough  to  think  you  do,  will  you  say 
'  yes." "  She  had  risen  as  I  spoke,  and  the  tears  were 
standing  in  her  sweet  eyes,  but  her  voice  was  firm, 
though  gentle,  as  she  answered  me. 

"Duncan,  you  are  good,  so  very  good;  and,  of 
late,  knowing  you  as  you  are,  I  have  come  to  love 
you  very  dearly " 

"  My  own,"  I  cried,  as  I  tried  to  draw  her  to  ine, 
"  do  not  say  more,"  for  I  saw  that  more  was  coming. 

She  stopped  me  by  a  motion  of  her  hand,  and 
continued  : — 

"  Because  I  love  you,"  she  said,  and  for  the  first 
tnne  her  dear  voice  became  tremulous,  "and  because 
I  now  know  how  good  and  true  you  are,  I  cannot 
and  wiH  not  do  you  this  great  wrong.  How  could 
I  bear  ?  Oh  1  Duncan,  think  of  it.  How  could  I 
bear  to  know  my  husband  was  pointed  out  as  the 
man  who  married  a  girl,  whose  brother  was  hanged 
for  the  mni'der  of  his " 

She  could  no  longer  continue  ;  her  firmness  left 
her  completely,  and  sinking  into  a  chair  she  wept 
bitterly. 

"  Sophie,"  I  cried,  as  I  knelt  beside  her,  and  held 
her  quivering  form  close  to  my  own  nigh-bursthig 
heart,  "  do  not,  as  you  love  me,  think  like  that. 
None  will  so  speak,  and  I  will  take  you  far  away 
from  any  who  may  know  of  what  has  occurred.  My 
darhng,  my  own,  I  have  loved  you  so  long  and  so 
well  that  I  cannot  lose  you  because  your  brother 
perishes  for  a  crime  not  his  own." 

She  lifted  up  her  head,  and  clinging  to  me,  gazed 
into  my  face  with  unutterable  woe  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  very  weak,  dear  Duncan,  do  not  try  to 
persuade  me  against  my  conscience.  I  do  love  you, 
but  in  refusing  now  to  be  your  wife  I  am  only 
doing  what  I  believe  to  be  right,  though  my 
heart  under  the  double  blow  must  surely  break. 
I  dare  not,  Duncan,  as  I  know  my  dear  brother 
may  die  a  shameful  death  betore  another  day  has 
closed.  I  dare  not  say  I  "a-'ill  be  your  wife.  Do  not 
urge  me  more,  I  am  weak  and  ill  from  all  that  has 
passed.  Only  believe  always  that  I  love  you  very, 
very  dearly,  and  am  deeply  grateful  for  all  your 
goodness.  Good-bye,  and  God  speed  you  in  your 
efforts  to-night." 

She  would  have  left  me  then  to  spare  me  further 
pain,  but  I  stopped  her,  and  assuming  a  set  com- 
posure, though  I  felt  it  not,  I  said — 

"  Sophie,  you  have  said  you  love  me,  and  I  know 
not  how  to  tell  you  what  joy  the  admission  gives  me, 
but  I  must  ask  you  one  thing  more.  Will  you,  if 
only  success  blesses  us  to-night,  and  we  clear  poor 
Newton — or  only,  unhappily,  his  memory — from  the 
dreadful  stain  which  covers  it  ?  Will  you  then  be 
my  wife?"  Womanly  and  good  as  she  was,  her  love 
for  the  moment  overcame  her  fortitude,  and  she  an- 
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swered  not,  but  with  a  cry  of  acquiescence  threw 
herself  into  my  arms.  The  action,  momentary  and 
impulsive  though  it  was,  gave  me  the  leply  I  yearned 
for,  and  leading  her  to  the  door,  with  a  tender  kiss 
on  those  dear  lips,  bade  her  good-night  and  good- 
bye. 

"  You  will  come  soon  to-morrow  ?"  she  asked,  as 
she  paused  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  tried,  poor 
darling,  to  smile  back  at  me  through  her  tears. 

Most  assuredly,"  I  said,  "  and  with  good  news," 
though  it  was  with  a  dead  sinking  at  the  heart  that 
I  said  it.  "  Good-night,  and  God  bless  you,  my 
darling." 

On  looking  at  my  watch  I  found  that  I  had  time 
to  walk  to  Waterloo  Station  to  meet  the  Sergeant, 
and  I  was  glad  of  this,  as  on  my  way  thither  I  should 
have  time  to  think  over  what  had  passed  between 
Sophie  Holbrook  and  myself. 

Fate,  and  fate  alone,  now  held  in  its  inscrutable 
will  the  drawn  path  of  our  lives.  Nothing  could  be 
done  by  me  which  would,  so  far  as  I  could  discern, 
sway  events  an  atom  towards,  or  from,  the  direction 
in  which  it  was  indeed  my  soul's  wish  they  should 
How.  Better  not  to  think  of  it,  perhaps  ;  better  only 
if  it  were  possible  to  accept  the  inevitable.  But 
where  or  who  is  the  man  who  can  thus  view  calmly 
the  shaping  of  his  own  lite  by  the  invisible  hands 
without,  at  least,  the  wish  to  bend,  in  some  slight 
tittle,  the  working  of  those  hands  to  his  own  desires? 
We  know  such  wishes  and  desires  are  bootless. 

But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
Force  their  way  without  the  will. 

And  so,  indeed,  it  was  then  with  me,  for  try  as  I 
might  to  consider  the  details  of  our  venture,  the  fact 
that  only  its  success  could  gain  me  my  heart's  desire 
was  ever  uppermost  in  my  mind.  The  establishment 
of  Newton's  innocence  meant  happiness  and  union 
to  Sophie  Holbrook  and  to  me  ;  its  failure,  our  eter- 
nal separation  and  the  divergence  of  our  lives'  paths 
as  widely,  perhaps,  as  diverge  the  rays  of  a  summer 
sun.  The  probable  results  must  be  looked  at  calmly, 
and,  if  they  prove  unfortunate,  borne  as  calmly  and 
as  nxanfully.  I  knew  that,  weak  girl  as  she  was,  in  this 
instance  no  persuasion  (had  I  dared  to  thus  outrage 
myself)  would  turn  her  one  hair's  breadth  from  her 
settled  determination. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Waterloo,  I  found  the  Sergeant 
already  waiting  with  two  others  of  the  force  in  plain 
clothes,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  we  started  on  our 
waytoEsher.  Beyond  giving  mea  brief  sketch  of  how 
he  proposed  to  carry  out  the  capture,  Douglas  spoke 
but  little  on  the  journey.  This  taciturnity  on  his 
part  suited  well  with  my  mood  of  the  moment,  for  I 
felt  but  little  inclined  for  conversation.  In  very  few- 
words  he  told  me  that  he  had  written  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Teller,  of  Lenham  Vicarage,  apprising  him  of 


the  attempt  that  was  likely  to  be  made  to  rob  his 
house,  and  how  he  (Douglas)  proposed  to  frustrate 
it,  and  by  the  capture  of  the  burglars  to  serve  an- 
other purpose  of  pressing  moment.  The  clerical 
gentleman  was  to  expect  us  rather  late  in  the  even- 
ing, at  which  time  we  should  arrange  plans  for  the 
prevention  of  the  burglary  and  the  capture  of  the 
would-be  perpetrators.  After  imparting  to  me  the 
contents  of  this  letter,  and  saying  that  it  was  useless 
to  discuss  the  ultimate  arrangements  until  we  met 
Mr.  Telfer  and  his  son,  the  Sergeant  fitted  himself 
comfortably  into  the  cushioned  corner  of  the  carriage 
and  left  me  to  my  own  thoughts.  They,  indeed,  flew 
back  quickly  to  the  dear  girl,  waiting  wearily  and 
alone  in  that  dingy  London  square  for  the  good  news 
which  might  never  come. 

For  the  rest  of  the  journey  I  remained  wrapped  in 
my  own  reflections,  and  tortured  nientally  by  doubts 
and  fears  for  tlie  issue  of  the  risky  business  we  had 
in  hand. 

On  arriving  at  Esher,  we  found  a  trap  had  been 
secured  by  Douglas  to  convey  us  as  far  as  Cobham, 
whence  he  proposed  we  should  walk  to  Lenham 
Vicarage. 

The  wind  blew  chilly  across  the  common,  but  there 
was  light  enough  from  the  partially-obscured  moon 
to  drive  in  perfect  safety,  and,  the  Sergeant  taking 
the  reins,  we  were  soon  on  the  road  to  the  scene  of 
our  nocturnal  enterprise. 

So  engrossed  was  I  by  the  contemplation  of  my 
meeting  with  Sophie  Holbrook  on  the  morrow,  and 
the  dire  possibility  of  the  news  I  should  then  be  in 
a  position  to  impart,  proving  the  cause  of  our  life- 
long separation,  that  all  my  past  associations  with 
this  portion  of  the  Portsmouth  Road  were  lost  on 
me,  and  did  not  recur  to  my  mind  except  in  a  hazy 
and  indistinct  manner. 

Now,  I  can  but  contrast  my  progress  to  Lenham 
with  my  subsequent  return  from  thence,  as  then, 
although  these  particular  parts  of  the  road  were  left 
behind  much  more  quickly,  and  the  object  of  that 
rapid  ride  was  so  terribly  serious,  every  possible 
combination  of  circumstances  which  had  ever  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  them  flashed  back  clearly 
on  my  mind,  together  with  such  detail  that  I  should 
not  in  quieter  moments  have  believed  it  possible  to 
retain.  But  so  it  is,  and  again  and  again  the  fact 
has  been  noted  that  the  minds  of  men,  themselves 
standing  in  positions  and  moments  of  the  greatest 
danger  and  importance,  have,  despite  their  own  wills, 
become  filled  and  tortured  with  the  intrusive  recol- 
lections of  petty  and  trivial  subjects. 

On  reaching  the  White  Lion,  at  Cobham,  we  dis- 
pensed with  the  conveyance,  and  continued  our 
journey  on  foot,  to  prevent  Wliite  and  his  com- 
panion from  obtaining,  accidentally,  knowledge  of  our 
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destination.  The  walk  was  not  a  pleasant  one,  for 
before  we  reached  Ockham  the  moon  disappeared 
entirely  behind  the  clouds — which  were  coming  np  in 
great  masses  from  the  South-west — and  rain  fell.  It 
would  evidently  be  a  nasty  night  —  the  better, 
perhaps,  for  our  purpose — but  yet,  to  me  it  seemed 
that  the  elements  themselves  were  ready  to  frown 
upon  our  efforts.  Throughout  the  walk  but  very  few 
words  passed  between  the  Sergeant  and  myself,  and 
those  uttered  by  him  were  only,  indeed,  in  reply  to 
questions  from  me.  The  men  he  had  brought  with 
him  conversed  together  at  intervals,  in  an  under- 
tone, as  to  the  probable  success  of  the  job,  and  the 
manner  in  which  their  chief  had  elected  to  carry  it 
out;  for  at  present  they  were  ignorant  of  our  ulterior 
object. 

A  short  space  after  passing  the  Hautboy,  at 
Ockham,  we  turned  down  a  narrow  lane  to  the  right, 
and,  rounding  a  turn  in  the  road,  discerned  lights 
through  the  trees,  some  distance  ahead. 

These  the  Sergeant  pointed  out  as  the  lights  of 
Leuham  Vicarage,  and  we  were  soon  making  our- 
selves known  to  the  old  Vicar  and  his  son,  who  had 
been  sitting  up  long  past  their  usual  hour  for  retiring 
to  rest,  in  expectation  of  our  arrival.  Neither, 
father  nor  son  appeared  much  perturbed  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  proposed  attack  upon  their 
premises,  and  the  old  gentleman  was  profuse  in  his 
thanks  to  Douglas  and  myself  for  its  providential 
discovery. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  the  Sergeant  had  in- 
formed Mr.  Telfer  of  our  reasons  for  the  capture  of 
at  least  one  of  the  burglars,  and  being  thus  cognisant 
how  serious  were,  or  might  be,  the  issues  of  the 
coming  night's  work,  he  took  me  on  one  side  and  ex- 
horted me  to  feel  hopeful  for  the  rescue  of  my  friend 
from  his  deadly  peril.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
tenderness  with  which  this  good  man  spoke  to  me, 
and  his  expression  of  heartfelt  sorrow  at  the  sad 
position  of  Newton's  unfortunate  sister.  So  sweet 
and  kind  was  his  pity  that  I  was  about  to  tell  him 
of  the  happiness  I  had  at  stake  upon  the  capture 
and  confession  of  Lanagan,  for  I  felt  that  nothing 
could  relieve  my  over-wrought  feelings  but  that  my 
grief  might  be  known,  if  not  shared,  by  one  like  this 
man.  But  I  was  prevented  from  burdening  him  with 
my  sorrows  by  Douglas  announcing  from  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  where  he  had  been  holding  council 
with  his  men  and  young  Mr.  Telfer,  that  it  was  high 
time  we  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Puggy  White 
and  his  friend. 

It  was  arranged  that  Goodman — one  of  the 
detectives — should  remain  in  the  house  with  the 
Telfers,  whilst  we  three  would  ensconse  ourselves 
amidst  the  shrubs  in  the  garden,  whence  we  could 
observe  the  approach  of  the  burglars  towards  the 


French  window,  for  which  they  were  sure  to  make. 
All  the  lights  were  put  out,  the  blinds  and  shutters 
drawn,  and  the  house  made  to  wear  an  appearance 
as  if  the  inmates  were,  and  had  been,  buried  in 
slumber  for  hours.  Before  leaving  the  house 
Douglas  drew  from  under  a  flap  in  his  long  ulster  the 
case  containing  the  two  small  revolvers  which  he 
had  produced  in  his  rooms  on  the  night  of  our  visit 
to  the  Ken.  After  loading  both  carefully,  he  handed 
one  to  me,  with  the  significant  remark  that  "  I  might 
find  it  useful  to  show"  he  put  the  other  in  his 
pocket- 
It  was  agreed  that  we  should  allow  the  thieves  to 
enter  by  the  French  window  already  mentioned, 
and  that  when  they  had  so  entered  we  should  prevent 
their  exit  by  following  them  through  the  same  aper- 
ture. Being  confronted  by  those  inside  the  house, 
and  taken  in  the  rear  by  ourselves,  there  would  be 
no  possible  chance  of  escape,  and  one  great  point  in 
our  scheme  gained.  It  was  not  likely,  when  they 
perceived  they  were  two  against  six,  that  even  such 
a  desperate  character  as  White  would  offer  much 
resistance. 

The  garden  in  front  of  the  Vicarage  was  such  an 
one  as  is  often  to  be  seen  before  country  houses  of  a 
like  character,  there  being  an  extensive  lawn  with 
beds  and  shrubs  in  the  centre,  encircled  by  a  narrow 
carriage  road,  having  entrance  and  exit  gates  at 
each  end  of  the  sweep.  From  the  fence  which  divi- 
ded the  lawn  from  the  road,  and  close  up  to  the 
house,  this  road  was  fringed  on  its  outer  edge  by  tall 
shrubs,  and  it  was  amongst  these  shrubs,  on  the  side 
farthest  from  the  French  window,  we  concealed  our- 
selves. 

Then  commenced  what  to  me  appeared  a  vigil  of 
eternity,  so  long  seemed  the  time  of  our  waiting. 

Although  I  was  near  the  Sergeant,  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  converse  together,  as  the  thieves 
approaching  might  catch  the  sound  of  the  words 
and  retire  without  making  any  attempt  upon  the 
house.  My  hearing  was  quickened  to  a  wonderful 
extent  by  the  darkness  and  the  silence,  for  the  moon 
now  was  entirely  hidden  from  view,  and  nothing 
could  be  heard  but  the  occasional  sough  of  the  wind 
through  the  tall  firs  which  stood  thickly  at  the  sides 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  The  fall  of  the  rain- 
drops from  the  leaves  of  the  shrubs  were  distinctly 
audible,  and  fell  upon  my  ear  with  a  peculiar  beat- 
ing rhythm.  Again  and  again  I  fancied  I  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels  or  the  crunch  of  footsteps  on  the 
gravel-path,  but  only  to  find  my  over-wrought  senses 
had  played  me  false,  and  such  sounds  existed 
only  in  my  iuiagination.  Would  they  never  come  ? 
It  seemed  hours  since  we  left  the  house.  The  rain 
still  dropped  with  a  settled  melancholy  from  the  sod- 
den leaves  upon  the  damp  earth   beneath,  and  the 
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wind  moaned  sadly  through  the  naked  arms  of  an 
old  elm  tree  close  by. 

What  is  that  ?  Surely  I  was  not  deceived  this 
time.  It  is  the  sound  of  wheels,  faint  and  far  away  on 
the  road  Westwards.  It  grows  louder  and  more  dis- 
tinct, and  now  I  can  distinguish  the  sound  of  the 
horse's  feet.  Still  nearer  and  nearer.  The  vehicle 
has  left  the  main  road  and  turned  up  the  narrow 
lane  leading  to  the  Vicarage.  But  it  stops  and  I  can 
hear  nothing  more,  though  I  listen  with  the  intent- 
ness  of  a  child  when  it  hears  a  strange  noise  alone 
in  a  darkened  room. 

No,  there  is  nothing  now,  and  I  drew  further  back 
amongst  the  shrubs,  only  to  hear  the  falling  rain- 
drops once  more.  They  -will  never  come,  just  then  I 
felt  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  turning  sharply 
round,  found  that  the  Sergeant  had  crept  up  by  the 
old  moss-grown  fence  to  where  I  was  hiding. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  trap,  sir  ?"  he  asked  in  low 
tones. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  I  replied  quickly. 

"That's  their  conveyance,"  he  continued,  "and  I 
think  we  may  expect  them  in  a  few  minutes.  Keep 
cool,  and  don't  leave  cover  until  I  give  you  the 
signal.     Standen  (the  other  'tec.)  knows  what  to  do." 

"  I  understand,"  said  I  shortly,  as  I  felt  for  the  re- 
volver ;  "  I  will  follow  you." 

As  the  Sergeant  left  me,  the  moonlight  broke 
through  the  black  clouds  which  had  kept  its  silvery 
radiance  so  long  a  prisoner,  and  I  felt  a  momentary 
fear  that  White  and  Lanagan  might  hesitate  to  ap- 
proach the  house  as  they  had  arranged  ;  but  in  this 
I  was  mistaken,  as  before  I  had  time  to  take  a  cur- 
sory view  of  those  parts  of  the  house  which  the 
moon  lit  up,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps,  and  then  two  figures  ap- 
peared at  the  gate  and  entered  the  grounds.  As 
they  pushed  the  gate  open  it  creaked  a  little  on  the 
hinges,  but  this  did  not  deter  them,  so  secure  they 
felt  at  being  in  the  heart  of  a  thinly  populated  coun- 
try in  the  dead  of  night.  They  had  evidently  made 
their  plans  beforehand,  for  they  did  not  stop  to  re- 
connoitre, but  made  at  once  for  the  French  window. 
This  window  stood  back  in  the  shade,  thrown  upon 
it  by  the  heavy  projecting  porch  common  to  this 
kind  of  house.  I  lost  sight  of  them  in  the  shadow, 
and  feared  greatly  that  they  might  overhear  those 
waiting  for  them  within,  relinquish  their  purpose, 
and  make  good  their  escape  through  the  back 
premises.  If  they  once  gained  the  fir-belt,  we  should 
never  be  able  to  track  them. 

Why  did  not  the  Sergeant  give  the  signal  ?  But 
he  was  old  at  the  game,  and  knew  better.  Then 
there  came  from  the  directicm  ot  the  porch  a  sound 
of  breakmg  glass,  and  then,  again,  silence.     I   knew 


what  had  occurred.  They  had  cut  out  a  pane  and 
it  had  fallen  on  to  the  stone  sill,  probably  owing  to 
the  clumsiness  of  Lanagan.  We  waited  a  few 
seconds  more  ;  the  Sergeant  emerged  from  his  con- 
cealment and  bade  us  follow  him  by  a  motion  of  his 
hand.  I  saw  by  the  glint  of  the  moonlight  on  the 
steel  that  he  had  his  revolver  ready,  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  following  his  example. 

We  had  advanced  but  half  way  across  the  lawn 
when  he  heard  shouts,  execrations,  and  the  noise  of 
breaking  furniture  proceed  from  the  house,  followed 
by  the  sharp  sound  of  two  revolver  shots.  In  a 
moment  we  had  rushed  across  the  remaining  part 
of  the  ground  which  separated  us  from  our  friends, 
and  were  at  the  window  which  was  opened  widel}'. 
By  the  dim  light  of  a  lantern  the  sight  which  met 
our  gaze  was  a  strange  one  :  young  Telfer  and  the 
detective  Goodman  M'ere  holding  White  down  by 
the  shoulders,  and  the  old  clergyman  was  kneeling 
by  the  side  of  Lanagan,  from  whose  mouth  blood  of 
a  deep  red  was  flowing.  The  smoke  of  the  revolver 
shots  was  yet  slowly  drifting  out  into  the  air,  whilst 
one  weapon  was  lying  on  the  floor. 

We  waited  for  no  explanation,  but  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  assist  Mi.  Telfer  to  secure  the  great 
ruffian.  Having  done  this,  and  left  him  under  the 
charge  of  the  officers,  we  turned  to  the  wounded 
man.  He  had  evidently  been  wounded  unto  death, 
and  the  good  old  clergyman,  forL;etting  in  his  anxiety 
or  the  wounded  man's  welfare  that  the  reason  of 
his  presence  in  his  house  was  its  pillage,  at  once 
sent  one  of  the  servants  —  who  by  this  time, 
aroused  by  the  hubbub,  were  swarming  down- 
stairs in  all  sorts  of  disguises — for  the  doctor, 
who  lived  about  a  mile  away.  In  the  mean- 
time Lanagan  was  cariied  upstairs  and  laid  on  a 
bed,  and  whilst  awaiting  his  arrival,  all  remedies  we 
thought  might  prove  efficacious  to  arrest  the  internal 
bleeding  were  administered. 

Pamfully  the  minutes  passed  away  as  we  listened 
for  the  sound  of  the  doctor's  coming.  Douglas,  in 
the  meantime,  had  been  busy  employing  his  rather 
primitive  knowledge  of  the  surgical  art  in  staunch- 
ing the  wound  in  Lanagan's  right  side,  which  had 
been  bleeding  profusely — the  only  acknowledgment 
being  a  muttered  curse  and  a  look  of  the  blackest 
hate.  Thinking  I  might  extract  some  information 
from  the  man  relative  to  the  murder  of  Sybil  Grey, 
I  requested  the  Sergeant  and  Mr.  Telfer  to  leave  us 
alone  until  the  doctor's  arrival.  Exchanging  a  quick 
look  of  intelligence  with  them,  I  gently  closed  the 
door,  and  approached  the  bed  of  the,  apparently, 
dying  man,  whose  eyes  had  followed  my  every 
movement. 

"  Lanagan,"  said  I,  as  I  stood  beside  the  bed, 
"  you  must  feel  within  yourself  that  you  have  but  a 
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short  time  to  live — not  a  question  of  days,  but  of 
hours  only." 

"  I  know  it,"  he  exclaimed,  and  his  face  bore  the 
baffled,  ferocious  look  of  a  wild  beast  at  bay.  "  It's 
all  up  with  me.  Curse  you  for  your  meddlesome 
interference." 

"  Knowing  that  your  end  is  near,"  I  continued, 
"  let  me  ask  you  to  make  some  reparation  for  the 
wrong  you  have  done  to  an  innocent  man  ; — I  refer 
to  Newton  Holbrook,  who,  unless  you  confess  to  the 
murder,  will  die  on  the  gallows  this  morning,  for  a 
crime  you  committed." 

"  Who  says  I  committed  it  ?  Where's  the  proof  ? 
It's  a  lie,"  he  almost  screamed. 

"  It  is  useless  to  deny  your  guilt.  Yours  was  the 
hand  that  struck  down  that  girl ;  and  you  are  the 
man  that  allowed  the  accusation  to  fall  upon  Newton 
Holbrook.  You  know  full  well  you  cannot  live  to 
expiate  your  crime.  At  the  last  moment,  therefore, 
I  entreat  you,  before  you  meet  your  God,  to  do  that 
which  is  necessary  to  prevent  staining  your  soul 
with  a  second  deed  of  blood,  for  depend  upon  it, 
you  will  be  equally  guilty  of  Newton  Holbrook's 
murder,  if  you  still  deny  your  complicity  in  the 
cause  of  Sybil  Grey's  death." 

The  conflicting  emotions  of  fear  of  his  end  and 
hate  of  his  species  were  plainly  visible  on  his  face 
as  I  spoke. 

After  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  he  beckoned  me  to 
draw  closer,  and  in  a  subdued  voice  said — 

"  But  if  I  confess,  and  afterwards  get  over  this 
cursed  wound,  I  should  be  hanged.  No,  1  will  not. 
I  defy  you  to  drag  it  from  me." 

My  heart  seemed  breaking,  and  the  only  ground 
for  hope  was  slipping  p.way  as  I  heard  his  refusal. 

A  soft  knock  at  the  bedroom  door,  and  Mr.  Telfer 
announced  Dr.  Green,  who  had  just  arrived. 

"  You  will  be  good  enough,  doctor,''  said  I,  ad- 
dressing him  without  introduction,  "  to  examine  this 
man,  and  let  us  know  what  chance  he  has  of  sur- 
viving ?  You  have  doubtless  heard  who  he  is,  and 
the  cause  of  his  being  in  this  condition,  so  that  pre- 
cious time  need  not  be  wasted  in  further  explana- 
tions. 

The  doctor  nodded  his  head,  and  proceeded  with 
methodical  coolness  to  the  examination  of  the  man. 
Three,  four,  five  minutes  elapsed  before  he  had 
finished,  and  then  he  arose  and  said  gravely  and 
simply — 

"  He  cannot  live  more  than  half-an-hour  at  the 
utmost ;  the  lungs  have  been  pierced,  and  no  earthly 
power  can  save  him  now." 

A  violent  tremor  seized  Lanagan's  frame  as  he 
heard  these  words,  while  his  laboured  breathing  and 
the  blood  that  ever  and  anon  came  to  his  lips  told 
too  surely  of  his  approaching  end. 


"  Is  there  no  chance,  doctor  ?"  he  exclaimed. 
"  None  whatever,"  was  the  reply  ;    "  and  if  you 
have  anything  to  say,  do  not  delay  one  moment." 

Again  I  drew  near  the  bed,  and,  conjointly  with 
the  old  clergyman,  almost  supplicated  him  to  speak. 
The  agony  of  that  moment  can  never  be  described. 
May  God  preserve  me  from  another  such  trial.  My 
whole  life  and  happiness  was  trembling  in  the 
balance,  and  yet  nothing  could  be  done  to  make  that 
wretch  speak  the  precious  words  that  might  save 
us  all. 

At  last,  low  but  distinctly,  came  the  words  from 
the  dying  man,  "  I  will  tell  all.  I  may  as  well,  as  I 
can't  live." 

My  heart  leaped  as  I  heard  them.  To  get  writing 
materials  was  but  the  work  of  an  instant,  while  the 
Sergeant  thoughtfully  called  every  available  person 
into  the  room. 

And  then  the  full  story,  in  broken  sentences,  was 
heard,  relating  how  he  met  Sybil  Grey  that  evening 
as  she  was  returning  home,  and  being  half  maddened 
with  drink,  committed  the  foul  criuie  for  which  New- 
ton Holbrook  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  after- 
wards, for  fear  of  discovery,  threw  the  body  into  the 
river. 

The  confession  having  been  read  over  to  him  by 
the  clergyman,  the  dying  man  took  the  pen,  and 
with  almost  his  last  effort,  feebly  scrawled  his  naine 
upon  the  paper,  every  person  in  the  room  likewise 
affixing  his  signature  to  the  document  as  a  witness 
to  its  authenticity. 

The  room  was  then  cleared,  and  I.anagan  left 
alone  with  Mr.  Telfer,  who  now  had  no  thought  but 
to  smooth  his  last  dying  moments.  We  left  him  to 
his  holy  office,  and  went  down  stairs  to  arrange  for 
the  dispatch  of  the  confession  to  London.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  question  was,  how 
could  town  be  reached  in  the  shortest  possible  time  ? 
Every  moment  might  mean  the  salvation  of  Newton 
Holbrook,  and  with  his  life  saved  the  attainment  of 
my  dearest  wishes.  Mr.  Te'.fer's  son  at  once  asked 
for  the  loan  of  the  doctor's  horse  and  trap,  but  we 
were  struck  with  dismay  when  he  replied  that  his 
only  horse  was  so  lame  that  he  had  not  been  out  for 
the  last  two  or  three  days,  and  he  had  done  all  his 
own  rounds  on  his  tricycle. 

The  rail  was  out  of  the  question,  as,  even  had  we 
the  time  to  walk  to  Esher,  the  first  train  would 
arrive  in  London  too  late.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Were  all  our  efforts,  now  that  we  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded, to  fail  for  the  want  of  some  means  to 
transmit  their  fruit  to  the  right  and  only  quarter 
where  they  would  have  effect  ?  We  could  have 
easily  reached  Guildford,  but  then  the  doubt  arose 
as  to  whether  they  would  credit  us  and  delay  the 
execution  until  our  statements  received  confirmation 
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from  London.  Dr.  Green  said  that  if  we  could 
think  of  no  means  of  getting  to  town  we  had 
better  go  to  Guildford,  but  I  was  afraid  of  trusting 
to  such  a  slight  chance  of  success.  I  felt  I  should 
not  be  doing  my  duty  to  Newton  and  his  sister  if 
I  allowed  the  slightest  risk  of  failure.  Then  Mr. 
Telfer  made  an  offer,  which,  in  a  modified  form,  we 
all  felt  would  (if  anything  could)  prove  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  He  said  :  "  Mr.  Hume,  I  am  not 
a  great  proficient  in  the  art  of  cycling,  but  I  think, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  can  get  to  London  by  means 
of  my  machine  in  time  to  save  your  friend.  Will 
you " 

Before  he  could  proceed  further,  I  had  inter- 
rupted him. 

"  Mr.  Telfer,  I  don't  know  how  sufficiently  to 
thank  you  for  your  suggestion,  but  I  will  not  trouble 
you  to  undertake  this  journey.  If  you  will  only  lend 
me  your  machine  (and,  considering  the  issue  at 
stake,  I  am  sure  you  will)  I  can  do  all  that  is  need- 
ful." 

"  You  can  start  at  once,  the  machine  is  quite 
ready  and  fit  for  the  road  ;  I  have  not  long  had  it 
from  the  maker's.  But  we  are  about  of  a  size,  Mr. 
Hume,  and  may  I  offer  you  a  suit  of  my  riding 
clothes  ?  You  will  then  ride  more  safely  and  con- 
veniently." 

I  could  only  thank  him  again  and  again.  I 
followed  him  upstairs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
arrayed  in  the  neat  uniform  of  the  Guildford  Bicycle 
Club.  In  the  meantime  he  had  brought  the  bicycle 
to  the  door,  oiled  up,  and  lit  the  lamp.  I  was 
eager  to  start  at  once,  but  the  cool  sense  of  the 
Sergeant  restrained  me. 

"  Don't  go,  Mr.  Hume,"  said  he,  "  until  you  have 
eaten  something." 

"  There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,"  I  replied. 

"  But  you  may  break  down  on  the  road,"  he  said, 
'•  from  sheer  exhaustion  ;  for,  remember,  you  have 
eaten  nothmg  since  we  left  Waterloo  last  night ;  be 
advised  by  me,  it  is  better  to  lose  minutes  here  than 
an  hour  perhaps  half-way  up." 

I  obeyed  him,  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  swallowed 
some  bread  and  meat  and  a  glass  of  port  such  as 
only  clergymen  are  known  to  keep,  I  was  ready  to 
start.  Just  as  we  came  out  of  the  room  wherein 
Lanagan  had  received  his  death-wound  at  the  hand 
of  his  companion  (for  I  leai-nt  subsequently  that  it 
was  White  who,  in  firing  at  Douglas,  had  not 
observed  that  Lanagan  was,  at  the  moment  of  his 
second  shot,  in  the  direct  line  of  fire),  we  were 
met  by  the  old  clergyman  descending  the  stairs. 
He  told  us  in  few  words  that  all  was  over  above. 
Lanagan  had  evaded  the  just  retribution  of  his  dual 
crime. 

Without  more   delay,  and    followed    by  the  best 


wishes  of  those  I  left  behind,  I  was  on  my  way. 
There  was  no  need  for  the  lamp  which  Telfer  had 
so  carefully  lit.  The  morning  was  already  breaking 
over  the  Surrey  hills.  As  I  swept  into  the  main 
road  and  settled  down  to  the  task  before  me,  I 
realised  that  now  all  rested  with  me.  II  I  could 
place  the  confession  I  carried  in  my  breast  pocket 
in  the  proper  hands  the  innocent  would  be  saved, 
and  I  might  claim  Sophie  Holbrook  for  my  wife. 
Can  I  describe  my  emotions,  and  that  ride  ?  I 
trow  not.  In  the  annals  of  the  wheel,  has  yet 
ever  man  set  out  on  such  a  journey?  Its  goal, 
a  life — perhaps  two  lives,  for  would  not  his  shame- 
ful death  kill  his  sister,  and  a  life's  happiness  ? 
God  help  me  and  give  me  strength.  For  even  now 
I  felt  somewhat  exhausted  by  my  exertions,  my 
illness  caused  by  the  fall  on  Coombe  Hill  having 
weakened  me  more  than  I  should  have  imagined 
possible.  Yet  with  all  this  load  of  responsibility  on 
my  shoulders,  incidents  connected  in  my  mind  with 
the  spots  I  rapidly  left  behind  presented  themselves 
before  me,  even  as  I  passed  round  to  the  left  by 
the  Hautboy  at  Ockham.  I  remembered  distinctly 
that  Sunday  afternoon  when  two  men,  who  have 
since  become  "  Giants  of  their  Time,"  tried  conclu- 
sions with  each  other  on  their  way  to  Ripley.  And 
here  was  the  very  corner  where  the  "  Sussex  Farmer," 
unable  to  arrest  his  rapidly  revolving  wheel,  played 
a  species  of  human  billiards  with  two  peaceable 
homeward-returning  cyclists,  and  cannoned  himself 
and  them  into  the  ditch.  Would  that  either  of  those 
men  who  had  there  matched  their  wondrous  powers 
against  each  other,  were  the  bearer  of  this  document 
and  the  doer  of  my  errand  !  I  should  then  have  no 
fear  for  the  issue — I,  of  my  weakness,  might  fail.  I 
felt  weak  and  slow,  but  the  sight  of  the  old  road  and 
all  its  dear  sweet  scenery  gave  me  fresh  strength  and 
I  flew  onwards.  How  often  had  I  tiaversed  it  in 
times  gone  by  with  the  very  man  whose  life  now  lay 
in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  and  depended  upon  my 
poor  physical  strength  ?  I  know  I  had  chosen  the 
longer  route  from  Ockham,  but  it  was  for  the  best ; 
for  remember  this  happened  late  in  the  year,  and 
the  narrow  road  from  thence  to  Cobham  might  have 
been  ia  some  parts  impassable.  Red  hill  was  thick 
and  sticky,  and  on  reaching  the  summit  I  was  obliged 
to  ease  for  sheer  want  of  breath.  Could  I  arrive  in 
time  ?  I  dared  not  think.  Sophie,  Sophie,  am  I  to 
lose  you  now  ?  For  his  death  will  kill  you  my  darling. 
So  intense  was  my  emotion  that  I  believe  I  must  have 
been  almost  delirious  during  part  of  the  ride  through 
the  long  avenue  which  stretches  to  the  hill  before  Cob- 
ham.  My  overwrought  imagination  peopled  the  road 
with  all  the  old  forms  and  faces ;  men  who  are  now 
scattered  widely  apart  over  all  the  earth — whose  very 
names  were  towers   ofj  strength    in  the   old   days, 
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though  perhaps  now  they  are  but  a  dim  memory- 
rode  with  me  then.     First  one  and  then  the  other 
were  always  the  half-wheel  in  front,  urging  me  to  the 
utmost  of  my  strength.      I   could  hear  their   voices 
behind  me,  as  I    knew  they  rode   thickly,   uttering 
cries  of  encouragement.     Even  he,  whose  name  will 
never  fade  whilst  wheel  deeds  have  a  record  in  the 
memory  of  the  world — he,  the  hero  of  a  thousand  con- 
tests, and  the  admired  of  all  cyclists— I  thought  him 
there,  and  fancied  that  in  those  cool  drawling  tones 
I  knew  so  well,  he  said,  "  Bravo,  Duncan  !    who  will 
dare  say  now  that  our  'cycles  are  toys,  when  a  man 
i-iJes  like  this  for  life  and  for  love  ?"     The  forms  left 
me,  however,  as  I  rose  to  the  top  of  Pain's  Hill,  as  if 
they  were  loth  to  leave  the  shadows  of  the  firs.     The 
fresh  morning  air  tasted  sweet  in  my  mouth,  running 
down  that  fateful  descent.      Newton,  this  the  scene 
of  your  devotion  to  me  in  the  past,  sees  me  striving 
niy  puny  all  for  your  life  and  your  sister's   love.       I 
have  since  felt  thankful  for  that  partial  unconscious- 
ness.    Its  phantoms  (only  of  the  memory)  were  still 
in  my  mind  as  I  ran  through  Cobham  itself,   though 
I  no  longer  believed  them  present ;  but  the  thoughts 
of  these,  my  friends,  and  all  our  connections  in  the 
past  cheered   me  beyond   telling,   and    I    went   far 
better  than  when  I  started.     My  strength  grew  as   I 
flew  onwards,  and  the  old  \-igour,  whether  from  the 
eAcitement   or   the   exercise,  seemed    to  return.       I 
began  to  hope.     All  was  quiet  as  I   passed  through 
Esher,  except  for  a  few  farm-labourers  who   always 
apjiear  to  rise  with    the  sun,  on    their   way  to    the 
fields.      A    like  quietude  surrounded   the  Angel,   at 
Di.ton,  and  I  could  not  help  contrasting  the  peace- 
fulness  and  comfort  of  those  whom  I  knew  so  well, 
sleeping  within,  and  my  own  agony  of  spirit  and  fury 
of  haste  as  I  held  on  my  way.     But  it  is   not  neces- 
sary— nay,  it  is  almost  impossible — to  detail  the  inci- 
dents of,  and  my  emotions  during  that  ride.     Surely, 
few  have  felt  such  a  turmoil  of  anxious  hope  and  ex- 
pectancy under  such  circumstances  and  environed  by 
•such  surroundings  ;  suggesting,  as  they  did,   happy 
memories  of  the  past,  only  to  be  compared  with   the 
maddening  suspense  of  the  present.       1   hope  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  none  ever  may.     Within 
an  hour  from  leaving   Kingston  I   had  reached  the 
house  of  Mr.    Fenton,    who    arose   immediately    he 
heard  I  wished  to  see  him.       He   needed   but    few 
words  in  explanation  to  enable  him  to  comprehend 


what  had  occurred.  Together  we  proceeded  in  a 
cab  to  the  residence  of  the  Home  Secretary.  After 
waiting  some  little  time  we  were  admitted  by  a  sleepy 
servant,  who  proceeded  upstairs  to  desire  an 
audience  for  us.     He  returned  shortly  and  said  that 

Sir would   see  us   in    his    dressing-room. 

Whether  it  was  the  issue  at  stake,  or  my  previous 
exertions  had  told  upon  my  nerves,  I  know  not ;  but 
at  the  last  I  could  not  accompany  Mr.  Fenton  up- 
stairs to  know  at  once  if  success  had  crowned  our 
efforts  at  Lenham  and  my  ride.  My  fears,  thank 
God !  were  groundless,  for  when  he  came  back  to 
me,  Mr.  Fenton  told  me  to  distress  myself  no  longer. 

He  had  explained  everything  to   Sir  ,  who 

would  at  once  take  steps  to  stop  the  execution,  en- 
quire into  the  confession,  and  if  all  was  found  as  I 
had  stated  obtain  the  release  of  the  innocent  accused. 


Three  days  have  elapsed  since  the  events  recounted 
above,  and  I  sit  once  more  with  Sophie  Holbrook  in 
the  pompous  dining-room  at  Mecklenburgh  Square. 
No  longer  doec  she  hold  aloof  from  me,  for  she  is  my 
plighted  wife.  My  arms  are  round  her  and  her  dear 
head  is  on  my  shoulder.  After  all,  our  woe  and 
sorrow  has  but  caused  us  to  appreciate  this  happy 
time  the  more. 

"  Sjphie,  my  own  !"  I  say,  as  I  hold  her  closer  yet 
though,  surely,  I  cannot  lose  her  now,  "  are  you 
sure,  darling,  that  you  really  love  me  ?" 

"Duncan,  with  all  my  sduI,"  was  the  answer; 
"you  who  throughout  all  this  weary  time  have 
acted  so " 

But  she  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  the  sound  of  a 
stopping  cab  caused  us  both  to  leap  to  our  feet  and 
stand  with  bated  breath  in  expectation.  There  were 
hurried  steps  along  the  hall,  the  dining-room  door 
flew  widely  open,  and  with  a  great  cry  Sophie  Hol- 
brook was  in  her  brother's  arms.  He  kissed  her 
passionately,  and  placed  her  almost  beside  herself 
\Aith  joy  in  a  chair.  Then  he  stretched  his  hand  to 
me,  and  in  that  clasp  I  knew  the  thanks  he  could 
not  find  words  to  frame  with  his  lips.  He  would 
have  tried,  but  I  stopped  him,  and  taking  Sophie's 
hand  in  mine,  I  said,  "Dear  Newton,  speak  not  of 
gratitude  ;  I  have  here  all  the  reward  I  need,  for, 
thanks  to  the  ivheel,  I  saved  your  life  and  my  love, 
though  yours,  poor  boy,  was  '  Founl  Di'owneJ,'  " 

END. J 


\ 


THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES."'— 1S73-75. 


THE  words  of  this  song,  as  we  heard  them 
sung  at  a  recent  Smoking  Concert  of  a  large 
bicycle  club,  induced  us  to  think  of  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  "  cycling 
celebrities  "  since  1873,  when  we  first  took  to  the 
wheel.  Not  only  have  men  who  were  then  to  the 
fore  disappeared  altogether,  but  many  who  had  not 
then  flashed  on  the  horizon  of  wheel  life  have 
appeared  and  disappeared  in  the  decade  on  which 
we  are  looking  back. 

The  first  good  bicycle  rider  we  ever  saw  was  a 
a  short,  well-built  individual,  in  hessian  boots, 
rough  pilot  jacket,  tight  breeches,  and  hairy  cap, 
who  appeared  suddenly  one  day  on  a  boneshaker, 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  swept  rapidly  over  the 
asphalt  and  around  the  fountains — circling  like  a 
circus  horse — before  a  policeman  could  put  in  an 
appearance  to  stop  him.  Who  he  was  we  never 
knew,  but  he  quite  changed  our  ideas  about  bicycling, 
being  so  vastly  different  from  the  men  we  had 
hitherto  seen  labouring  about  on  boneshakers.  He, 
no  doubt,  was  a  riding  advertisement,  and  he  cer- 
tainly converted  us  to  the  wheel. 

The  first  really  good  bicycle  race  we  ever  saw  was 
that  for  the  Championship,  at  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Club's  gathering,  at  Lillie  Bridge,  in  1873 ;  when 
Copland — now  of  the  Sydney — took  our  fancy  im- 
mensely, although  he  onlj'  went  part  of  the  distance. 
H.  P.  Whiting,  who  won  the  race,  then,  as  he  usually 
did,  rode  a  wheel  much  smaller  than  he  need  have 
done.  Now  he  is  never  seen  on  a  bicycle  at  all, 
being  devoted  to  steam  launching.  Gerard  Smith, 
then  a  student  at  Guy's,  but  now  a  sober  general 
practitioner  at  Upper  Clapton,  was  also  m  the  con- 
test;  as  was  also  "  Dickj' "  Causton,  whose  riding 
now  partakes  more  of  his  christian  name  abbreviated 
than  of  the  pace  and  style  he  then  had.  H.  P. 
Whiting  and  Causton  were,  indeed,  the  lions  of  the 
path  in  those  days ;  and  we  remember,  after  a  ten 
miles  match  they  once  ran  at  the  Oval,  being  asked 
by  a  cabman  outside,  in  tones  of  wonder,  "  Is  it  true. 
Sir,  they  done  it  in  forty  minutes  ?" 

Frank  Honeywell,  though  even  then  no  chicken — 
as  bicycle  racers'  ages  go — was,  as  he  is  now,  genial 
as  ever;  but  his  face  is  so  seldom  seen  at  the  present 
time  that  it  must  be  classed  amongst  the  old  familiar 
ones  gone  from  the  full  light  of  wheel  life. 

Albert  Gee,  of  the  Trafalgar,  in  those  days  used 
to  race  in  trapeze  boots,  and  blue  and  gold  braid 
French  kepi.  "  One  mile  without  using  hands," 
"  One  mile  with  one  leg  and  one  foot,"  were  events 


to  be  found  on  the  Surrey  programme,  which  will 
show,  more  than  anything,  how  greatly  racing  has 
changed  since  then.  Mog  Goodman  was  then  a 
Surrey  recruit,  and  Biddlecombe  and  C.  Wheaton 
were  generally  found  in  the  saddle  at  the  Surrey 
races.  G.  R.  Oxx  was  then,  as  now,  on  the  job,  and 
has  lasted  out  all  the  Surrey  men. 

Osborne,  we  first  saw  in  the  L.B.C.  races,  at 
Lillie  Bridge,  when  he  made  things  hot  for  the 
cracks.  Harry  is  still  to  the  front,  but  his  great 
antagonist — on  the  occasion  we  mention — T.  G. 
Nevill,  is  an  unknown  quantity  amongst  the  cyclists 
of  to-day.  And  yet,  he  once  captained  the  London, 
and  was  a  doughty  rider  on  the  path. 

The  St.  George's  B.C.  used  to  hold  Boxing  Day 
races  at  Lillie  Bridge,  and  James  Revell — who  rode 
a  match  against  a  walkist  from  Brighton,  to  whom 
he  gave  twenty  miles  start — was  great  on  these  oc- 
casions, in  pince  nez  glasses  and  hessian  boots.  He 
has  subsequently  distinguished  himself  in  America 
in  connection  with  the  getting  up  of  balls.  Profes- 
sional events  used  to  be  combined  with  these 
"  Shows  "  of  the  "  Associated  Dragons,"  as  Ixion 
dubbed  them. 

Martin  Rijcker  did  not  put  in  an  appearance 
in  wheel  life  till  1876,  but  had  been  well  known  in 
athletic  circles  previously.  He,  like  Osborne,  still 
remains  for  obvious  reasons.  His  fellow  clubman, 
M'CuUum  Hill,  alias  W.  A.  Smith,  of  the  Harlequins 
Football  Club,  we  knew  by  sight  years  before  betook 
to  the  wheel,  of  which  he  was  a  vehement  denouncer, 
his  high-pitched  tenor  voice  being  frequently  heard 
in  the  matutinal  trains  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
railing  against  bicycling.  Even  after  he  had 
mastered  the  art,  he  vowed  he  would  never  exceed 
forty  miles  in  a  day.  He  has  done  over  a  hundred, 
but  he,  too,  must  now — owing  to  infirmity  of  limb — 
be  classed,  so  far  as  active  wheel  work  is  concerned, 
amongst  the  old  familiar  faces  gone.  Amongst  the 
early  riders,  when  M'CuUum  was  a  novice,  and  in 
his  locality,  was  Mr.  G.  Gordon  Cleather,  the  present 
manager  of  the  Crystal  Palace;  and  "  Long  Moore, 
of  the  Belsize.  The  former  has  given  up  riding,  but 
the  latter  bestrides  the  largest  wheel  in  the  B.B.C. 

Jack  Bryant,  of  the  Pickwick,  is  an  old  f.  f. 
who  has  not  yet  disappeared  from  wheel  life, 
though  both  the  Yeomans  of  his  club  have  "  gone 
from  our  gaze."  We  remember  "  Tracy  Tupman  " 
(Bryant's  sobriquet)  riding  a  machine,  at  the  Oval, 
made  with  rubber  tyres  cut  out  like  a  cog-wheel,  an 
idea  of  Grout's  to  prevent  slipping.     Stanley  Thorde 
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then  assistant  to  a  doctor  at  Hertford,  and  a 
member  of  the  Pickwick,  was  the  great  road  rider 
of  the  day,  and  his  "  Hertford  to  Coventry  and  back," 
and  other  long  rides  were  great  events.  Keith- 
Falconer  shared  honours  with  him  as  a  long-distance 
road  man,  and  first  made  his  name  by  a  135  miles 
ride,  from  Bournemouth  to  Hitchin,  published  in  The 
Field. 

Amongst  quiet,  steady  riders,  who  made  no 
"  noise"  at  this  period,  were  H.  N.  Custance, 
formerly  captain  of  the  London  Rowing  Club,  and 
now  secretary  of  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  ;  and 
Ashley  Barrett,  of  the  London  Hospital,  who,  how- 
ever, still,  as  captain  of  the  London  B.C.,  keeps  up 
active  wheel  work.  C.  Bennett,  the  "  Worthing 
Express"  of  the  first  vol.  of  The  News;  Pem.  Cole- 
man, ex-captain  of  the  Oscillators  Rowing  Club;  Dr. 
Coleman  of  Surbiton,  his  brother,  all  did  a  lot  of  bi- 
cycling at  this  period,  though  only  Pem.  is  now  to  be 
seen  astride  of  a  wheel. 

The  clubs  in  those  days  were  few.  The  Pickwick 
of  course  was  there;  the  Middlesex,  with  young 
Minton  and  Walker  as  fliers ;  the  Surrey,  with 
Alfred  Howard  (not  the  T.U.  man)  as  hon.  sec.  ; 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  Cox;  and  the  Tension — 
subsequently  the  London  Amateur  and  eventually 
the  London  B.C. — existed  under  the  former  name, 
with  some  dozen  members.  The  Amateur  B.C.  was 
the  "  swagger  "  club,  and  inaugurated  a  gold  medal 
for  professional  races,  but  lacked  sufficient  "  go  "  to 
keep  the  lead.  TheSt.  George's,  as  we  have  said,  had 
an  existence,  as  had  also  the  Woolwich  Arsenal  club — 
the  Invicta.  Every  one  of  these  clubs  are  still  living, 
though  one  or  two  of  them  are  but  shadows.     The 


winter  club  race  of  the  Surrey  i'ers::s  the  Middlesex 
from  Kennington  Oval  to  Brighton  and  back  was  the 
first  event  of  startling  interest  in  the  wheel  world,  as 
people  then  felt  that  there  was  something  in  a  machine 
which  could  be  taken  at  such  a  pace  and  for  such  a 
distance  over  the  ordinary  roads. 

Tl  e  wheel  press  did  not  even  exist  at  this  period, 
but  The  Field,  with  James  Inwards  at  the  bicycling 
and  canoeing  helm  ;  and  The  Country,  with  C.  W. 
Nairn  doing  ditto  for  its  columns,  were  the  papers 
which  took  most  notice  of  bicycling,  as  apart  from 
mere  racing,  which,  of  course,  the  sporting  papers 
gave.  Tricycling  there  was  practically  none.  Of 
these  two  writers,  the  former  has  retired  from  the 
field  in  every  sense,  and  the  latter  alone  is  to  be 
found  at  the  London  end  of  The  Cyclist.  Charles 
James  F'ox  was  agitating  to  get  the  parks  open  to 
riders,  and  "  Tommy  Moore  "  was  probably  either 
at  school  or  just  thinking  of  going  there. 

Potts,  of  the  Tension,  was  a  hard  tourist  in  these 
days,  doing  from  80  to  100  miles  a  day.  Essedarius 
(Penrose,  of  Oxford)  was  also  one  of  the  best  known 
of  road  riders  ;  as  was  also  a  man  named  Bell,  and 
J.  Noakes,  of  Liverpool,  and  later,  in  1875,  Facilis 
Descensus,  alias  C.  R.  Hutchings,  now  in  practice 
as  a  solicitor  at  Bournemouth.  In  fact,  some  very 
interesting  trips  were  published  at  this  period,  and 
were  read  with  an  avidity  which  does  not  appertain 
in  1883. 

The  Lacy  brothers,  Cortis,  Weir,  Appleyard, 
Plunkett,  Coppin  (West  Kent),  Cozens,  Hieland 
Charlie,  and  other  road,  path,  or  social  lights, 
though  men  of  the  past,  had  not  appeared  in  wheel 
life  at  the  time  of  which  we  write. 


CYCLING     CELEBRITIES. 
Mr.  Herbert  A.  Speechlv,  Chelsea   Bicycle  Club. 


AMONGST  those  riders  who,  towards  the  close 
ofthe  past  season,  reached  the  scratch  mark 
in  London  racing  circles,  was  Mr.  H.  A. 
Speechly,  of  the  Chelsea  B.C.  For  some 
years  past  Mr.  Speechly  has  been  a  "  racing  man," 
and  it  has  been  only  by  dint  of  careful  training 
and  practice  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  proud 
position  of  "  scratch  man." 

Mr.  Speechly  was  born  on  the  3rd  July,  1S62,  at 
Wisbech,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford  Grammar  School,  Highgate.  He  first  took 
to  the  bicycle  in  1879,  and  made  his  debut  on  a  5oin. 
"  Grout,"  at  the  commencement  of  1880.  In 
this  year  he  also  joined  the  Chelsea  Bicjclc  Club, 
and  at  their  races,  with  100  yards  start,  secured  3rd 


prize  in  a  two  miles  handicap.  The  following  year, 
when  riding  a  machine  weighing  52lbs.,  he  was 
induced  to  enter  for  an  open  competition,  and 
started  from  the  280  yards  in  a  two  mile  handicap, 
at  Surbiton,  on  Whit  Monday  (J.  F.  Griffith  being 
scratch),  and  gained  3rd  prize.  Encouraged  by 
this,  he  started,  during  the  year,  in  ten  open  races, 
but  only  gained  one  other  prize,  a  second,  in  the 
Kildare  Sports,  being  beaten  by  six  inches  for  first 
prize,  but  he  secured  several  club  prizes.  In  the 
spring  of  1882  he  bought  a  "  Humber"  racer,  but, 
owing  to  ill-health  through  catching  a  severe  cold 
while  training,  was  unable  to  appear  frequently  on 
the  path.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  however,  he  won  the 
oj)eii  mile  at  the  Civil   Service  Sports  held  at  Lillie 
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Bridge,  and  during  the  year  won  five  or  six  club 
contests.  Having  obtained  a  lighter  machine  at 
the  commencement  of  the  past  season — 1883 — Mr. 
Speechly  gave  his  attention  to  training,  and  with 
such  success  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  very  few  of 
our  racing  men,  having  been  placed  no  less  than 
14  times  in  24  mounts.  His  principal  wins  have 
been  the  Kildare,  at  Lillie  Bridge,  with  20  yards 
start,  doing  the  distance  in  2m.  49ifs.,  this  being  the 
fastest  time  (from  the  mark)  for  a  handicap  in 
London  throughout  the  year,  and  is  a  grand  per- 
formmce,  especially  as  the  track  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  ;  he  also  rode  third  in  the  Brixton 
Ramblers  open  mile  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  iod 
yards  start,  and  was  only  beaten  by  a  yard  for  first 
place,  in  the  fast  time  of  2m.  jgfs.  He  was  also 
fourth  in  the  10  miles  challenge  cup  of  the  Surrey 
B.C.  in  September  last,  and  third  in  the  Kildare 
challenge  cup,  and  occupied  a  like  place  in  the  one 
mile  invitation  race  of  the  Surrey  B.C.  and  the 
three  miles  invitation  race  of  the  Moseley  Harriers. 
Mr.  Speechly  has  proved  himself  both   a  flier  and  a 


stayer,  having  olitaincd  second  prize  in  the  50  miles 
Spdi-ting  Life  challenge  cup  competition.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Speechly  has  never 
ridden  in  a  race  at  Lillie  Bridge  without  gaining  a 
prize. 

On  the  road  H.  A.  S.  is  a  good  rider,  having 
covered  over  8,000  miles  in  1880,  1881,  and  1882  ; 
but  this  year,  owing  to  so  much  racing,  he  has  not 
appeared  much  on  the  road.  At  the  end  of  last 
year  he  joined  the  Ranelagh  Harriers,  and  in  the 
winter  takes  part  in  their  cross-country  runs.  He  is 
on  the  Council  of  the  National  Cyclists'  Union  rs 
representative  of  the  Chelsea  Bicycle  Club,  and  h:  s 
occupied  a  prominent  position  on  the  Committees  of 
the  two  last  Hampton  Court  Meets. 

That  Mr.  Speedily  possesses  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  all  matteri  relating  to  cycling,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  letters  to  the  different  publications 
appertaining  to  the  spjrt.  The  photograph  from 
which  the  admirable  likeness  has  been  taken  win 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  the  Cyclists'  Pliotographer,  121, 
Cheapside. 
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By  "Titanambungo." 
No.   IX. — ''Dear  mc  !   Is  that  possible  !" 


1"VE  been  mum  two  months  to-day; 
Dear  me,  is  that  possible  ! 
All  who  hear  will  be  sure  to  say, 
Dear  me,  is  that  possible  ! 
I've  been  doing  wondrous  deeds 
On  one  of  Humber's  latest  steeds  ; 
I  rode  one  morn  from  Kew  to  Leeds. 
Dear  me,  is  that  possible  ! 

Chorus  :  — 

I  couldn't  tell  a  lie,  if  I  were  to  try. 

And  I  hate  prevarication  ; 
Though  I  never  was  a  swell,  for  the  truth  I  tcl 

I've  a  lasting  reputation. 
I  rode  straight  up  a  Sheerness  cliff. 

Dear  me,  is  that  possible  ! 
I  flew  so  fast  it  didn't  seem  stiff. 

Dear  me,  is  that  possible  ! 
The  "  slops"  had  chased  me  all  that  night — 
I  had  neither  bell  nor  light — 
But  there  I  left  them  out  of  sight. 

Dear  me,  is  that  possible  ! 

I  couldn't  tell  a  lie,  etc. 

They  say  the  T.U.'s  still  alive. 

Dear  me,  is  that  possible  ! 


Soon  they'll  take  a  bolder  dive. 

Dear  me,  is  that  possible  ! 
Championships  they're  going  to.  run,  . 
By  none  but  members  to  be  won, 
And  record's  certain  to  be  done. 

Dear  me,  is  that  possible  ! 

I  couldn't  tell  a  lie,  etc. 

Paget  learns  the  trike,  they  say. 

Dear  me,  is  that  possible  ! 
Takes  his  practice  every  day. 

Dear  me,  is  that  possible  ! 
Once  his  steady  four-mile  gait 
P.C.  Dean  saw — cruel  fate — 
Before  Iiiinself  he  dragged  him  straight. 

Dear  me,  is  that  possible  ! 

I  couldn't  tell  a  lie,  etc. 
I  could  tell  you  plenty  more. 

Dear  me,  is  that  possible  ! 
All  as  true  as  what's  before. 

Dear  me,  is  that  possible  ! 
But  this  Warble's  double  size  ; 
Perhaps  next  time  I  meet  your  eyes 
I'll  tell  you  all  some  bigger facts. 

Dear  me,  is  that  possible  ! 

I  couldn't  tell  a  lie,  etc. 


HOW   THE   WHEEL   WORLD   WAGS. 


■  Gloomy  days  of  leaden  diilness,  and  cold  nights 
of  impenetrable  fog,  have  alternated  with  delightfully 
bright  and  sunny  days  and  clear  moonlit  nights. 
Winds  have  dried  the  roads,  and  given  us  some  of 
the  best  running  surfaces'of  the  year;  and  still  the 
butterfly  majority  of  riders  have  stopped  indoors 
during  this  November — a  November  which  has  fully 
sustained  its  traditional  reputation  for  affording 
opportunities  for  some  of  the  best  riding  of  the 
season,  during  the  short  period  of  daylight.  Ah  ! 
well,  chaciin  a  son  gout,  and  if  others  like  to  live  on  a 
vegetarian  diet  one  day,  and  be  exclusively  carnivor- 
ous the  next,  that  does  not  prevent  me  from  blend- 
ing the  two,  and  including  a  little  of  each  in  my 
diurnal  menu. 


This  at  once  reminds  me  of  the  garbled  interpre- 
tation, given  to  a  certain  letter  in  Tin  Cyclist,  by  the 
writer  of  the  article  on  "  Recreation"  in  this  maga- 
zine last  month.  He  accuses  "  Faed  "  of  having 
declared  it  "absurd,  and .  quite  out  of  the  line  of 
things  bicycular,  for  wheel  clubs  to  pass  the  winter 
months  in  dining,  dancing,  and  socialising,  and  that 
the  proper  way  to  pass  such  a  period  was  by  discussions 
on  the  improvement  ot  machines."  If  so,  "  Faed  " 
nmst  be  a  fool ;  tarradiddle,  tarradiddle,  tol  lol  lay. 
The  truth  is  that  "  Faed"  never  said  any  such  thing. 
He  has,  in  the  past,  written  down  the  abuse  of  so- 
called  "  socials  ;"  but  the  epistle,  which  is  evidently 
the  red  rag  to  raise  the  ire  of  my  London  editor,  was 
simply  a  suggestion  that  lengthy  reports  of  "  socials  " 
should  not  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  o£  legiti- 
mate«cycling  news,  in  the  organs  devoted  ostensibly 
to  bicycling  and  tricycling. 

The  same  writer  falls  foul  of  "  Junius  Junior  "  for 
entertaining  "  the  idea  of  the  nouveau  riche,  viz.,  that 
to  speak  to  or  '  acknowledge '  any  person  of  a  lower 
social  position  is  damaging  to  one's  own  status  " — 
another  instance  of  deplorable  misinterpretation. 
Readers  of  this  magazine  can  see  for  themselves 
that  "Junius  Junior  "  never  said  anything  to  warrant 
such  a  comment.  Do  people  on  the  river  touch  their 
hats  to  each  other,  when  their  boats  pass  ?  Do 
strangers  on  horseback  salute  each  other  ?  Would 
"Milord" — who  is  cited  as  a  contrast  to  "Junius 
Junior,"  and  who  returns  the  salute  of  his  labourers 
when  perambulating  his  estates  —  similarly  salute 
strangers  ?  When  "  Milord  "  is  tooling  his  tandem 
or  his  four-in-hand  along  the  highway,  does  he  ex- 
pect every  other  handler  of  the  ribbons  to  be  hail- 


fellow-well-met  with  him  ?  Do  strangers  salute  each- 
other  because  they  happen  to  be  in  cricketing,  or. 
football,  or  tennis,  or  shooting,  or  any  other  costume 
in  common,  denoting  that  they  are  "followers  of  a 
*  congenial  pastime  ?"  If  these  questions  are  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  there  will  be  some  reason  \\  hy, 
cyclists  should  touch  their  hats  to  every  stranger  on 
wheels — not  otherwise. 


Anybody  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  game  of 
football  can  understand  the  reason  for  there  being 
two  governing  bodies  for  the  game,  the  rules  of  the 
Rugby  Union  being  so  very  different  from  those  of 
the  Association.  An  analogy  might  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  football  leagues  and  the  two  cycling 
Unions,  if  there  were  a  similar  disparity  between  the 
rules  of  the  latter.  But,  although  the  difference  be- 
tween bicycles  and  tricycles  may  be  likened  unto 
the  variation  between  the  elliptical  and  the  spherical 
footballs,  there  the  analogy  ends  ;  for  the  two 
"  games  "^bicycling  and  tricycling — are  played  in 
precisely  similar  manners,  subject  to  the  same  con-' 
ditions  and  laws,  so  that  there  is  no  need  for  separate 
associations. 

The  Tricycle  Union  is  founded  upon  an  artificial 
misconception  that  tricyclists"  want  to  govern  theirr- 
selves."  There  is  no  need  for  "  government,"  as 
understood  by  Tricycle  Union  advocates.  An  athletic 
union,  or  association,  is  simply  a  union,  or  associa- 
tion, of  clubs  for  the  sake  ot  co-operative  action  in 
regard  to  rules  and  laws  of  the  game  of  cycling,  and 
for  joint  "clubbing  together"  to  prevent  circumlo- 
cution in  agreeing  upon  and  carrying  out  certain 
things  tending  to  further  the  interests  of  those  ad- 
dicted to  that  game.  The  Tricycle  Unionists'  con- 
ception of  a  "governing  body"  seems  to  be  exactly 
the  reverse,  to  wit — a  union  of  clubmen  and  un- 
attached tricyclists  who  pay  a  certain  fee  for  the 
sole,  only,  and  exclusive  purpose  of  providing  certain 
men  with  an  excuse  for  circumlocution,  resulting  in 
nothing  but  waste  of  time  and  stationery. 


I  have  attentively  perused  all  the  reports  of  the 
T.U.'s  meetings,  because  I  am  an  officer  in  an  exclu- 
sively tricycling  club,  and  in  that  capacity  it  is  my 
duty  to  ascertain  whether  the  TriCycle  Union  is 
doing  anything  for  the  welfare  of  tricyclists,  which 
would  make  it  "  bad  form  "  for  my  club  to  withhold 
its  helping  hand.  But  I  find  that  in  nearly  twcK-e 
months'  existence  the  only  thing  that  has  been  a.<^'.\\- 
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ally  done  was  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  authorities, 
asking  for  the  doubtful  privilege  of  riding  in  the 
Metropolitan  parks.  Last  month  a  gleam  of  hope 
shone  o'er  the  horizon,  when  it  was  reported  that 
the  T.U.  wanted  to  co-operate  with  the  C.T.C.  and 
N.C.U.  on  the  "  nuts  and  bolts  standard  "  question  ; 
but  now  I  read  that  it  has  been  resolved  "  not  to 
entertain  the  subject,  as  there  seemed  little  proba- 
bility of  any  practical  result  from  the  proposed 
movement."  In  other  words,  the  C.T.C.  and  N.C.U. 
have  not  asked  the  T.U.  to  join  them,  so  the  grapes 


are  sour  ! 


After  this,  it  is  onlv  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
that  the  long-looked-for,  much-hackneyed  "  leather 
MEDALS  "  should  be  made  iin  fait  accompli — confiding 
tricyclists  who  pay  a  life  subscription  to  the  T.U. 
being  the  happy  recipients  of  the  proud  distinction. 

The  thirty-guinea  set  of  full-scale  ordnance  maps 
has  been  purchased,  and  any  cyclist  is  welcome  to 
consult  them  at  the  offices  of  the  National  Cyclists' 
Union,  17,  Ironmonger  Lane.  A  model  set  of  rules 
for  club  government — which  it  will,  of  course,  be 
optional  upon  any  club  to  adopt — is  to  be  prepared 
by  the  Executive ;  Scotland  is  to  be  brought  within 
the  Local  Centres'  organisation  ;  the  West  Sussex 
magistrates  are  not  to  have  it  all  their  own  way  with 
regard  to  urging  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
restrict  the  use  of  ladies'  tricycles  ;  and  various 
other  matters — insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  the  N.C.U., 
but  paramount  above  anything  dreamt  of  by  the  T.U. 
— are  being  attended  to  by  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
Mr.  A.  Prout  is  "reporting  hon.  sec." 

Why  cannot  the  member  of  the  Executive  who 
sends  reports  to  the  papers  be  called  "  Honorary 
Reporter  "?  Such  a  title  would  be  briefer  and  more 
explanatory  than  the  existing  "  Rep.  Hun.  Sec."  I 
venture  the  hint,  Mr.  P.,  for  your  consideration. 

I  think  I  have  recorded  in  these  columns  all  the 
instances  in  which  the  amateur  racing  times  have 
been  quickened,  an3  the  amateur  road  distances 
lengthened  during  the  year,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  that  in  which  H.  F.  Wilson  beat  the  records 
from  26  to  38  miles  inclusive.  W.  F.  Sutton's  record 
ot  260^  miles  in  24  hours  has  been  substantiated  to 
everybodj-'s  satisfaction  ;  and  now  that  the  longest 
day's  journeys  are  so  formidable  it  is  is  interesting  to 
note  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  ardour  of  indi- 
viduals who — a  short  time  ago — were  determined  to 
hold  the  record. 

The  Cyclist  has  done  good  service  in  questioning 
the  accuracy  of  sundry  distances  alleged  to  have 
been  covered  on  bicycles.     No  longer  are  we  in   as 


pleasing  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  total  distance 
actually  covered,  as  was  the  case  when  Waller  and 
Terront  made  their  apocryphal  records  for  "  six 
days  "  on  a  boarded  track,  marked  out  only  by  a 
painted  boundary.  And  the  example  of  the 
"  penn'orth  "  has  now  been  followed  by  the 
American  "  Bicycling  World,"  to  which  it  was  re- 
ported that  three  members  of  the  Lawrence  club 
claimed  to  have  beaten  the  Transatlantic  day's  re- 
cord, by  riding  212  miles  ;  but  an  examination  of  the 
mileage  brought  the  editor  of  the  "  World  "  to  the 
conclusion  that  1595  was  the  total — a  rather  striking 
disparity.  The  genuine  record  for  America,  I  may 
add,  is  held  by  one  Corey,  with  igi^^T  miles. 

Another  example  of  the  coincidental  way  in  which 
history  repeats  itself  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the 
official  organ  of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen. 
Such  of  us  as  recollect  the  early  struggles  of  the 
Bicycle  Tourmg  Club  will  find  a  parallel  in  the  case 
of  Its  "  official  organ,"  the  now  defunct  Cyclini; 
magazine,  which  was  given  the  exclusive  right  to 
publish  the  club's  official  information  before  all 
other  periodicals,  on  condition  that  its  proprietors 
sent  a  free  copy  to  each  member  of  the  B.T.C.  A 
precisely  similar  arrangement  was  made  between  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen  and  The  Wiieel,  but 
in  this  case  the  League  treasurer  also  paid  a  capi- 
tation fee  out  of  the  League's  funds  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  new  spaper.  This  being  reported  to 
the  postal  department,  it  was  decided  that  the 
arrangement  vitiated  the  paper's  right  to  postage  at 
newspaper  rates,  and  consequently  the  whole  of  one 
of  its  issues  was  detained  at  the  post  office.  The 
upshot  is  expected  to  be  the  abandonment  of  the 
"  official  organship"  by  The   Wheel. 

The  cause  celebre  of  Bown  versus  Humber  seems  to 
have  stirred  up  other  manufacturers  to  a  sense  of 
the  possibility  of  harassing  each  other  with  actions 
for  breach  of  patent  rights.  Singer  and  Co.  claim  to 
possess  a  monopoly  for  telescopic  axles,  and  the 
Coventry  Machinists'  Co.  allege  to  have  patented 
hollow  felloes  ;  so  the  lawyers  are  to  have  their  little 
pickings  out  of  infringers. 

But  little  wool  has  resulted  from  the  great  amount 
of  cry  inseparable  from  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Touring  Club,  the  go  members  (less  than  one  per 
cent !)  who  attended  the  half-yearly  meeting  in 
Glasgow  being  content  to  make  merely  trivial  altera- 
tions in  the  rules.  .\ny  number  of  vice-presidents, 
not  exceeding  five,  may  be  elected,  and  they,  as  well 
as  the  president,  will  be  eligible  for  re-election.  A 
chairman  and  a  vice-chairman  of  the  council  are 
added   to  the  roll  of  officers.     The  president   need 
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not  make  a  written  report  in  future.  The  names  of 
all  members  renewmg  their  subscriptions  are  to  be 
published  in  the  Gazette  (as  was  provided  in  the 
original  rules  of  the  B.T.C.).  Fifty  signatures, 
instead  of  twenty,  are  to  constitute  the  qualification 
for  any  document  to  be  compulsorily  inserted  in  the 
Gaeette.  The  "/«/iJ-membership"  rule  was  abolished, 
having,  paradoxically,  proved  to  be  a  d:ad-\et\.er. 

A  beneficial  fillip  will  be  given  to  invention  by  the 
new  patent  law,  which  comes  into  operation  on 
January    ist.     When  we  can  protect  our  inventions 


with  something  approximating  to  the  ease  and  chead- 
ness  characterising  the  American  system,  it  will  be 
worth  the  while  of  mechanical  geniuses  to  pursue 
their  investigations  to  a  practicable  termination, 
instead  of  relinquishing  bright  ideas  in  an  imper- 
fected  state.  Who  knows  but  what  a  second  Starley 
may  be  still  in  obscurity  among  us ;  one  whose 
incipient  ideas  may  be  brought  to  the  point  of 
tangibility  when  it  is  found  how  the  risks  of  losing 
money  over  letters  patent  are  diminished  ?  Such  a 
coming  man  may  peradventure  even  be  called 

"  Axis." 
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Obituary. — This  month  it  is  my  painful  duty  to 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Carey,  who  has  been  so 
well  known  in  wheel  circles,  but  more  especially  in 
connection  with  the  "  Dublin"  tricycle,  which  won 
such  renown  some  few  years  ago.  The  sad  event 
ook  place  at  his  residence,  Haddington  Road.  Mr. 
Carey,  at  the  time  of  his  demise,  had  severed  his 
connection  with  the  bicycle  business,  and  was  hold- 
ing a  good  appointment  under  the  Dublin  Port  and 
Docks  Board.  In  his  business  capacity,  as  well  as 
in  private  life,  he  made  numerous  friends  by  his 
hearty  good  nature  and  honest  principles.  Few  who 
saw  him  as  he  left  off  work  that  Saturday  afternoon, 
apparently  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits,  would 
believe  that  ere  another  sun  had  set,  he  would  be 
called  to  that  baurne  from  whence  no  traveller  re- 
turneth. 

Eglinton  B.C. — The  fifth  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  club  was  held  on  the  26th  Oct.  The  reports 
were  very  satisfactory,  the  treasurer's  report  showing 
a  good  balance  to  carry  forward.  The  election  of 
officers  resulted  as  follows  : — Capt.,  Jas.  Hinchy, 
re-elected  ;  sub-capt.,  G.  A.  Jordan  ;  hon.  treas.,  J. 
H.  Mellor,  re-elected  ;  bugler,  A.Jordan;  committee, 


Messrs.  Mooney,  Maher  and  O'Brien  ;  hon.  sec,  J 
P.  O'Connor,  41,  Upper  Dorset  Street,  Dublin. 

Leinster  B.C. — Encouraged  by  their  success  last 
year,  this  club  have  announced  that  they  will  hold  a 
grand  ball  and  supper,  to  come  off  in  the  Earlsfoot 
Terrace  Rink  on  the  loth  inst.  No  doubt  they  were 
actuated  by  the  motto  suscipere  et  finire,  and  they 
certainly  deserve  to  have  a  big  success,  as  it  requires 
some  little  trouble  and  enterprise  to  arrange  for  an 
undertaking  of  the  proportions  which  this  affair  is 
assuming. 

Irish  Champion  B.C. — The  eighth  annual  general 
meeting  was  held  on  the  14th  Nov.  The  reports 
showed  the  club  to  be  in  very  flourishing  condition. 
The  election  of  officers,  etc.,  resulted  as  follows  : — 
President,  Major  A.  Leetch ;  capt.,  Jas.  J.  Moore; 
sub-capt.,  J.  Litchfield;  hon.  treas.,  J.  H.  Mack; 
hon.  steward,  W.  H.  L.  M'Gowan;  committee, 
Messrs.  Macrory,  Walker,  Rowland,  Johnston,  De 
Courcy  and  Curry.  The  honorary  membership  was 
conferred  on  Mr.  R.  A.  Wright,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  while  a  member  of  the  club.  Hon.  sec, 
H.  A.  Quinton,  Club  House,  Kildare  Place. 

"  Athcliath." 


AMONGST  THE  CLUBS. 


To  get  amongst  the  clubs  at  this  season  is  at  the 
risk  of  one's  digestion  or  the  loss  of  one's  sleep. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  done. 

The  tricycle  clubs  ai^e  following  the  example  of 
their  bicycle  fellows,  and  going  in  for  dinners. 
Already  those  of  the  London,  at  Cannon  Street,  the 
Ealing  and  Acton,  at  the  Holborn,  and  the  Wands- 
worth, at  a  local  hostelry,  stand  fixed. 


Judging  from  the  number  of  post  cards  coming 
back  with  "  gone  ;  no  address  "  on  them  many  clubs 
in  the  "  Annual  "  for  1884,  of  this  magazine, 
will  suffer  from  neglect  of  this  golden  rule — "  Hon. 
sees.,  immediately  on  appointment,  should  notify 
their  election  and  address  to  The  Cyclist,  even  if  they 
never  send  another  hue."  The  out-going  sec. 
occasionally  departing,  it  may  be  in  a  "  huff,"  will 
not  send,  therefore  the  new  one  should. 


A  series  of  Cinderellas  is  taking  the  place  in  some 
instances  of  club  balls,  and  in  others  as  an  addition 
to  that  trying  ordeal — a  9  p.m.  to  4  a.m.  dance,  with 
the  business  'bus  to  be  caught  at  8  a.m.  Amongst 
the  clubs  who  have  gone  in  for  the  Cinderella  series 
• — apart  from  the  City  of  London  B.C.,  which  has  for 
years  had  such  fortnightly  gatherings — are  the 
Pelham,  Belgrave,  Hermits,  Canonbury,  and 
Ciielsea  B.C.'s. 

"  Badcock"  is  not  the  worst  secretarial  "  old  cock  " 
in  wheeldonr,  for  the  Crusaders  have  the  wickedest 
man  of  all,  his  name  being  "Nortier." 

The  Stanley  Dramatic  Club  is  again  in  full  swing 
f  ir  the  winter  months,  and  what  with  dinners,  shows, 
dances,  socials,  and  dramatics,  the  Stanley  sec. 
must,  as  a  hard  worker,  be  worth  any  Price. 


The  musical  evenings  of  the  London  Scottish  are, 
they  say,  the  best  smoking  concerts  of  a  high  class 
which  have  been  held  this  year  in  the  Metropolis. 
The  Cock,  at  Highbury,  is  their  locus  in  quo. 


The  reason  of  the  long  sleep  of  the  Belgrave  B.C. 
is  that  "  Dicky  "  Jourden  has  been  appointed  to  a 
good  billet  in  his  Company,  and  has  now  no  spare 
evenings  for  secretarial  work.  The  club,  however, 
is  all-a-right. 

The  Walthamstow  B.C.  were  entertained  at  the 
close  of  the  season  at  the  Three  Horse  Shoes,  Great 
Parndon,  Essex,  by  the  captain  and  sub-captain. 
The  members  went  down  on — no,  in  a  break.  Well, 
they  were  prepared  for  anything,  and  were  certain 
to  get  home  without  croppers. 


R.^CIXG    REGISTER    FOR    1883. 
(  Continued  from  our  last.) 


li3T  SEPTEJinen.  —  SrnixoFiELD  (U.S.A..).  —  One  Mile 
Scratch  Race  :  A.  B.  Prince  (1) ;  S.  J.  Mi  Is  (2)  ;  W. 
Barton  (3).  Time,  3in.  5*s.  Ten  Miles  Amateur  Chaiit- 
pionslnp  :  G.  M.  Hendee  (1) ;  A.  H.  E.biuson  (2)  ;  H.  D. 
C.  rey  (3).  Ride  and  Run  Mile:  B.  Pressy  (1);  W.J. 
I,angden  (2);  H.  W.  Smith  (3).  Time,  4m.  31fs.  Half 
Mile  Dash:  A.  H.  Robinson  (1);  E.  P.  Rurnhim  (2); 
W.  G.  Ross  (3).  Two  Mdes  Huniicj)  :  E.  P.  Baruham 
(i) ;  C.  S.  Fisk,  20  yds  (2) ;  A.  B.  Priuce  (3).  Time,  Gm. 
4s. 

19th  September  (Second  Day).  —  One  Mile  ]i'ithout 
Bands :  B.  Pressy  (1) ;  C.  H.  Jenkins  (2; ;  C.  S.  Fisk  (3). 
Time,  3m.  lis.  Tu-o  Miles  Scratch  Race  :  AH.  Eobin- 
soa  (1);  Corey  (2);  C.  D.  Vesey  (3).  Time,  (im.  2|8 
Fii-c  Miles  Race  (Universities  only):  A.  D.  Claflin, 
Harvard  (1);  L.  Hamilton,  lale  (2);  F.  W.  Williams, 


Aruherst  (3).  Time.  Kim.  4Sls.  Twenty  Miles  Race  :  G. 
M.  Hendee  (1);  Midgeley  (2);' Jenkins  (3).  Time,  Ih. 
7m.  32s.  Ten  Miles  Handicap:  E.  P.  Burnham,  scratch 
(1);  W.  C.  Pa'mer,  30s.  (2);  H.  Chickeriug,  Im.  (3). 
Time,  32m.  13?s. 

20th  Septemb'ik  (Third  Day).-0)i<?  Mile  Race:  CD. 
Corey  (1) ;  A.  H.  Robinson  (2) ;  G.  M.  Hendee  (3). 
Time,  2m.  ol|s.  Five  Miles  Handicap:  C.  S.  Fisk,  15s. 
(1) ;  C.  Frazier,  scratch  (2)  ;  A.  B.  Prince,  lOs.  (3). 
Time,  lom.  59^s.  Twenty- Five  Miles  Scratch  Race:  A. 
H.  Robinson  (1)  ;  C.  D.  Vesey  (2) ;  C.  Frazier  (3).  Time, 
Ih.  23m.  10s.  Comolation  Mile:  A.  Dolph  (1);  C.  E. 
Stephens  (2).  Time,  3m.  ip.  C.  B.  Corey  v.  Time  :  Ten 
miles  in  31m.  3923.  Five  Miles  Tricycle  Race  :  L.  H. 
Johnson  (1)  ;  A.  G.  Powell  (2)  ;  Midgeley  (.3).  Time, 
ISm.  58§s. 
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13th  October. — Lillie  Bridge  {Sporting  Life  Pot).— 
Fifty  Miles  Race  :  F.  Sutton  (1).     Time,  3h.  6ni.  4l8. 

13th  October. — Deptford  (Sayes  Court*. — Three  Miles 
Invitation  Race :  E.  W.  Thain  (1)  ;  F.  Smyth  (2)  ;  F. 
Swann  (3).     Time,  10m.  59gs. 

15th  October. — Leicester  (Aylestone  Grounds). — 
Five  Miles  R'lce  :  T.  Underwood,  scratch  (I)  ;  S.  Brings, 
10  yds  (2) ;  W.  Clarke,  20  (3). 

15th  October. — Middlesboro'. — One  Hour^s  Ride  :  A. 
Crombie  won,  covering  17  miles  1,600  yards  in  the 
hour. 

20th  October. — Llllie  Bridge  (Moseley  Harriers). — 
Three  Miles  Invitation  Race :  F.  Sutton  (1)  ;  G.  H.  lllston 
(2) ;  H.  A.  Speechley  (3).     Time,  10m.  4^s. 


20rn  0-JT03ER. —  Daulisgdn. — Twj  Miles  Handicap 
W.  Hall,  300  yds  (1)  ;  C.  E.  Harliug,  scratch  (2)  ;  M.  W. 
Swainston,  250  yds  (3).  Five  Miles  Handicap  :  S.  Willis, 
350  yds  (1) ;  M.  W.  Swainston,  3  laps  (2) ;  G.  H.  Hutchin- 
son, 350  yds  (3).  One  Mile  Youths'  Handicap  :  O.  Joplin, 
.300  yds  (1)  ;  W.  Hall,  50  (2) ;  A.  Middletou,  60  (3). 

27th  October. — Darlington  (Cleveland  Track). —  Ten 
Miles  Bicycle  Race:  A.  Crombie  (1);  H.  Crawford  (2) ; 
C.  E.  Harling  (3).  Graceful  Riding  Competition :  F. 
Sedgwick  (1)  ;  J.  H.  Sewell  (2) ;  T.  Blewitt  (3).  One 
Mile  Tricycle  Race:  C.  Laidler,  200  yds  (1);  G.  M. 
Young,  scratch  (2). 

27th  October. — Stamford  Bridge  (L.A.C).  —Tiro  Miles 
Handicap :  F.  G.  Dray,  170  yds  (1) ;  S.  C.  Gleuiater,  160 
(2)  ;  A.  J.  Sutherland,  210  (3).     Time,  5m.  53§s. 
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Compiled  by  Hart  ct  Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet  Street,  E.G.,  from  whom   all  information  C3n;eraiug  Pafcsats 

including  book  of  instructions,  may  be  obtained. 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 
4,910. — W.  Fletcher,  Faversham.     Motive  power  appa- 
ratus for  propelling  tricycles,  etc.     Oct.  16th,   1883. 
4,983. — W.  P.   Thompson,    Liverpool.      Apparatus   for 
driving  tricycles,   etc.     (Com.  by  N.  Merrill,  New 
York,  U.S.A.)     Oct.  lOth,  1883. 
4,995.— W.  H.  Parkin  and  D.  Davis,  London.     Veloci- 
pedes.    Oct.  20th,  1883. 
5,006. — A.  J.  Eli,  London.     Construction  of  velocipedes. 

Oct.  20th,  1883. 
5,056. — D.  Salomons,  Tunbridge  Wells.     Tricycles  and 
other  velocipedes  actuated  by  electricity,  etc.    Oct. 
24th,  1883. 
5,115. — A  B.  Woakes,  Loudon.     Eims  for  the  wheels  of 

velocipedes.     Oct.  2'Jth,  1883. 
5,171. — C.  V.  Boys,  Loudon.      Differential  driving  gear 

for  velocipedes,  etc.     Oct.  31st,  1883. 
5,199. — R.  C.  Thompson.  Loudon,  and  W.   Speiice,  Sur- 

biton.     Bicyclea.     Nov.  1st,  1883. 
5,214. — J.  Harrington,  Coventry.     Mounting  and  fi.\ing 

the  saddles  of  bicycles,  etc.     Nov.  2nd,  1883. 
5,225. — W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.     Spring  seats  for 
bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.     (Com.  by  C.  E.  Duryea,  St. 
Louis,  U.S.A.)    Nov.  3rd,  1883. 
5,260.— A.  Gent  and  C.  N.  Spencer,  Nottiugham.     Tri- 
cycles.    Nov.  6th,  1883. 

Notices  to  Proceed 
Have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on  the  dates 

named  : — 
October  16th,  1883.-2,957.     R.  C.  Jay,  London.     Tricy- 
cles and  other  velocipedes.     June  14th,  1883. 
October   16th,   1883.-3,179.     C.  Harvey,  Yardley  ;  and 
W.  Paddock,  Birmingham.     Tricycles,  bicycles,  and 
other  velocipedes.     June  26th,  1883. 
October     16th,     1883.— 4,190.— E.     Weidlich     and     H. 
Mitchell,  London.    Attachment  to  tricycles,  etc.,  for 


shielding  the  legs  and  feet  from  view.     August  30th, 

1883. 
October  23rd,  1883.-3,312.     J.  White  and  J.   Asbury, 

Coventry  ;  and   F.  G.  Francis,  Folkestone.      Con- 
struction of  velocipedes  and  saddles  thereof.     July 

4th,  1883. 
October    30th,    1883.-3,138.      W.   Wright,    Droylsden 

Construction  of  velocipedes,  etc.     June  25th,  1883. 
October  30th,   1833.-3,482.      W-  A.  Rudling  and  J.  F 

Coffin,   Southsea.      Construction   of    bicycles,   etc 

July  14th,  1883. 
October  30th,  1883.-4,671.   H.  Serrell,  Plainfield,  U.S. A 

Alarm  bells  for  bicycles.     October  2nd,  1893. 
November  2nd,   1883.-3,260.     W.  T.  Fades,  Birming 

ham.     Tricycles  and  other  velocipedes.     July  2nd 

1883. 
November  6th,    1883. — 3,330.      J.  Cornforth,   Binning 

ham.      Convertible   sociable    tricycles.      July   5th 

1883. 

Patents  Sealed. 

The  following  Letters  Patent  passed  the  Great  Seal  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

October  16th,  1883.-1,930.  W.  O.  Aves  and  G.  Moss, 
London.  Gearing  for  regulating  the  speed  of  velo- 
cipedes, etc.     April  19th,  1883. 

October  19th,  1883.-2,017.  G.  G.  Tandy,  London. 
Velocipedes.     April  20th,  1883. 

October  23rd,  1883.-2,140.  G.  J.  Stevens  and  J.  S. 
Smith,  London.   Velocipedes,  etc.   April  27th,  1883. 

October  23rd,  1883.-2,430.  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Velo- 
cipedes. (Com.  by  W.  Ahlert,  J.  P.  Ahlert,  and  J. 
G.  Ahlert,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A.)     May  14th,  1883. 

November  6th,  1883.-2,360.  W.  S.  Houywood,  Aston  ; 
and  G.  T.  Cashmore,  Handsworth.  Adjustment  of 
tricycle  and  bicycle  ss  Idles.     May  9th,  1883. 
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November  13tb,  1883.-2,487.  L.  A.  Walters,  London  ; 
and  J.  Bradbury,  Braintree.  Oilcans  for  tbe  use  of 
bicyclists  and  trioyclists.     May  18tb,  1883. 

P.\TENTS 

On  which  the  Stamp  Duty  of  £50  or  £100  has  been  paid. 
4,707. — E.  Bnrston,  London.     Velocipedes.     November 

16th,  1880. 
4,478. — J.  Starley,  junior  ;  and  J.  K.  Starley,  Coventry. 

Velocipedes,  etc.     November  18tb,  1876. 
4,658. — T.   Pritchard,   junior,    Coventry.      Velocipedes. 
November  11th,  1880. 

Patents  Void 

Through  the  Non-payment  of  the  £50  or  £100  Stamp 

Duty. 

4,257.— E.  C.  F.  Otto,  London.     Velocipedes.     19th  Oct., 

1880. 
4,318.— J.  F.  R.  Wood,  London.     Bicycles.    22nd  Oct., 

1880. 
4,432.— W.  Hillman,  Coventry.    Velocipedes.     29th  Oct., 

1880. 
4,447.— T.   F.   Best,  Birmingham.      Velocipedes.      30th 

Oct.,  1880. 
4,250.— W.   B.   Blood,   Dublin.      Tricycles.      3rd   Nov., 

1876. 

Abridgments  of  Specifications 
Published  during  the  Month  ending  15th  Nov.,  1883. 

902.— G.  P.  Smith,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Velocipedes. 
19th  February,  1883.  Price  2d.  The  wheels  are 
driven  by  bands  round  discs  connected  to  the  axle, 
which  bands  are  at  their  other  ends  connected  to 
the  treadles.  The  discs  are  not  circular,  so  that 
the  pressure  is  equalised  all  through  the  stroke. 
(Pro.  pro.) 

993. — J.  Orme,  London.  Wheels  of  velocipedes  or  other 
vehicles  having  spider  wheels.  23rd  February,  1883. 
Price  2d.  To  enable  the  lamp  to  be  put  on  the  hub 
of  the  wheel  easily,  two  or  more  of  the  spokes  are 
fixed  with  a  screwed  socket  or  sleeve,  by  removing 
which  the  spokes  can  be  moved  to  one  side.  (Pro. 
pro.) 

1,012. — K.  Cunliffe  and  J.  Groom,  Manchester.  Lubii- 
cating  the  axles  of  bicycles  and  other  wheels.  24th 
February,  1883.  Price  2d.  A  cavity  is  formed  in 
the  hub  of  the  wheel,  in  which  is  kept  a  supply  of 
the  lubricant.     (Pro.  pro.) 

1,050. —W.  M.  Brown,  London.  Bicycles.  (Com.  by  M. 
Easchke,  Berlin.)  27th  February,  1883.  Price  2d. 
These  have  two  driving  wheels,  the  axles  of  which 
are  rigidly  connected  to  two  vertical  rods.  These 
slide  in  tubes,  being  controlled  therein  by  springs, 
and  the  tubes  are  connected  at  top  and  bottom  by 
horizontal  rods.  The  seat  is  supported  by  these. 
(Pro.  pro.) 

796. — W.  J.  Spurrier,  Birmingham.  Construction  and 
arrangement  of  parts  of  velocipedes.  13th  February 


1883.  Price  lOd.  This  relates  to  methods  of  con- 
structing and  fitting  parts  of  velocipedes  chiefly 
with  a  view  of  utilising  the  same  machine  as  a 
bicycle,  or  as  a  single  or  double  tricycle.  They  are 
described  in  nine  pages  of  specifications,  stated  in 
18  claims,  and  illustrated  by  57  figures  in  the  draw- 
ings, but  cannot  be  condensed  within  the  room  at 
our  disposal. 
1,124. — A.  Burdess,  Coventry.  Mechanism  for  controlling 
the  steering  gear  of,  and  applying  brake  power  to 
velociisedes.  2nd  March,  1883.  Price  6d.  Instead 
of  the  ordinary  rack  and  pinion  arrangement  a  screw 
spindle  is  attached  to  the  steering  handle,  which 
gears  in  a  nut  on  a  crank  lever  attached  to  the  steer- 
ing rod.  A  screw  is  used  in  the  same  manner  to 
apply  the  brake. 

1,129. — J.  D.  Ellson,  Coventry.  Velocipedes.  2nd  March, 
1883.  Price  6d.  This  i8-.a  differential  gearing  with 
two  speeds,  consisting  of  a  combined  spur  and  chain 
wheel,  loose  on  the  shaft,  near  which  is  a  fixed 
smaller  spur  wheel,  and  pivoted  on  the  frame  is  a 
lever  which  carries  a  two-speeded  spur  wheel  cor- 
responding to  these  two.  This  lever  also  actuates 
a  clutch,  the  pins  of  which,  when  the  two-speeded 
wheel  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  pass  through  the  fixed 
spur  wheel  into  the  spur  portion  of  the  loose  wheel, 
and  grip 

1,134. — H.  T.Davey,  London.  Velocipedes.  2nd  March, 
18-3.  Price  2d.  A  series  of  cog-wheels  are  fitted 
to  make  the  wheel  axle  revolve  faster  than  the 
treadle  or  crank  axle.     (Pro.  pro.) 

1,200.— H.  Markham,  and  T.  Brettell,  Birmingham. 
Lamps  for  velocipedes.  6th  March,  1883.  Price 
2d.  A  barrel  is  fixed  on  the  shaft  with  flanges, 
round  which  is  another  barrel  from  which  the  lamp 
is  suspended     (Pro.  pro.) 

1,162. — J.  H.  Adams,  London.  Bicycles,  etc.  5th 
March,  1883.  Price  6d.  The  bearings  have  only 
three  rollers,  the  ends  of  which  work  in  a  plate  on 
each  side  of  the  bearing.  The  spring  is  secured  to 
the  backbone,  and  the  front  end  thereof  is  bent 
back,  and  rests  on  the  curved-up  rear  end. 

1,251.—  J.  Hall,  Wigton.  Driving  apparatus  for  tricycles. 
8th  March,  1883.  Price  2d.  The  velocipede  is 
driven  by  ratchets,  etc.,  worked  from  a  movable 
saddle  on  the  treadle  bar,  whereby  a  greater  altera- 
tion can  be  given  to  the  power  developed.  (Pro. 
pro.) 

1,310.— F.  M.  AVright,  Haileybury.  Bicycles.  12th 
March,  1883.  Price  2d.  The  large  wheel  is  driven 
by  toothed  wheels,  mounted  on  each  side  on  the 
fork,  the  last  of  which  carries  the  pedals,  so  that 
the  driving  power  is  exerted  when  the  pedals  are 
behind  their  axes.     (Pro.  pro.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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IWITH     NEW     SAFETY     FASTENING. 

SECTION 

OF 

FASTENING.  < 


SECTION 
OF  FASTENING. 
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The  above  Fastening  need  only  be  seen  by  Bicyclists  to  convince  them  that  it  is  the  Safest,  Simplest  and  Strongest  ever  intro- 
duced. It  can  be  attached  in  a  moment  to  the  axle  with  only  one  hand  by  merely  depressing  a  vertical  bolt  which  securely  closes  the 
lower  half  of  the  cylinder  or  socket  piece,  and  renders  it  an  impossibility  for  the  lamp  to  become  detached  by  the  vibration  of  the  machine 

Prices,  Japanned,  No.  1, 101- ;  No.  2, 1019 ;  No.  3, 1116  each.    Nickel-plated,  No.  1, 1616;  No.  2, 1816 ;  No.  3,  211-  each. 

Orer  Twelve  Tiiousand  are  in  use.— Sold  by  all 


Aim  IVoiseless  HEAD   L,A71PS  tor  Bicycles  and  Tricrcles. 

Bicycle  Makers  and  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  at  the  Manufactory 


125    and    126,    L.ONG    A<:RE,    LONDON. 


Established  1806. 


"DAS  VELOCIPED," 


NEW   AKD    ONLT 


German  Cycling  Paper, 

(ILLUSTRATED), 

^^EDITED  BY  T.  H.  S.  WALKER,^ 

18,  KRAUSENSTRASSE,  BERLIN,  W. 

{APPEARS  MONTHLY). 

Half- Yearly  Subscription,  including  Postage,  2/6 ;  Single  Copy,  -/6. 

•**«♦♦*♦«•*«««*«*«♦«•«• 

PUBLISHED     BY 

HARRY  ETHERINGTON, 

152,  FLEET  STREET. 

Advertisement  Charges: — Quarter  Page,  lo/-.      Half 
Page,  £i. 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  tlifi  usual  prac- 
tice of  other  Bankers,  and  interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn  below  £25. 
No  commission  charged  for  keeping  accounts. 

The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent,  interest  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  its  customers,  free  of  charge, 
the  custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securitiea 
and  Valuables ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Dividends  and  Coupons  ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRASrCIS  BAVE«rSCBOFT,  .Manager. 

81st  March,  1880. 

The  Birkbeck  Building  Society's  Annual  Receipts 
exceed  Four  IVl  ill  ions. 

How    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE    FOR    TWO 
GUINEAS  PER  MONTH,  with  immediate  pos- 
session and  no  Rent  to  pay.    Apply  at  the  Office 
of  the  Birkbeck  Building  Society. 

HOW    TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR 
FIVE    SHILLINGS   PER    MONTH,    with  im- 
mediate    possession,     either     for     Building    or 
Gardening  purposes.    Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birk- 
beck Freehold  Land  Society. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,   Manager, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
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JliHE  Carrier. 
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(REGISTERED  TRADE   MARK.) 


A  Tricycle  [which  has  been  designed  to  carry  parcels,  &c.,  of  any  weight 

up  to  i8o  lbs.  in  weight,  and  which  is  also  adapted  for  ordinary  road 

work,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  October. 


OUR    NEW    TRICYCLE, 

TfE  ypRAVELLER 

(REGISTERED    TRADE    MARK.) 

Can  now  be  supplied   in  a  few  days  from  receipt  of  order. 

SINGER  &  Co.. 

-^  COVENTRY.-^ 


LONDON  Show-rooms      ■  • 
LIVERPOOL  Show-rooms 
LEEDS  Show-rooms 
NEWCASTLE  Show-rooms  •• 
GLASGOW  Show-rooms  ••. 


•  ••    17,  Holbom  Viaduct. 
65,  Bold  Street. 

5,  Park  Row. 

13,  Grainger  Street  West. 
39,  Gordon  Street. 


♦♦•••••••••I 


ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUE     SENT     FREE     ON     APPLICATION. 

MACHINES    TAKEN    IN    EXCHANGE. 


No.  8.  Vol.  I.  [sfrie^s.]  *  HI  JANUARY,  1884.  ^  i-j    aj.  Price  6d. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
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Ireland  from  a  Tricycle 

Liverpool  to  London 

A  Midnight  Tramp 

A  Day  on  Wheels  in  Central  Perbhshire 

A  Bicycle  Tour  to  Humansdorp 

Tutbury  Castle 

"  Music  Hath  Charms" 

Our  New  Vehicle  :   Or,  La  lies  on  Wheels 

The  New  Year 

A  Visit  to  Croxden  Abbey     . . 

Tbe^Democrats  of  the  Tea  Table.    Chapter  II.  (Illustrated). 

Twenty  Days  in  the  West  of  Ireland    . . 

The  Wht  el  at  the  Fireside   .. 

A  New  Tear's  Tale 

Last  Tear  , , 

Cycling    Celebrities— Mr.   Henry   Sturmey,   Coventry  Cycling 

Club 
How  the  Wheel  World  Wags 
Amongst  the  Clubs 
Jottings  from  the  Emerald  Isle 
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H.  ETHERINGTON,  152,  FLEET  STREET. 

COFENTRT: 
ILIFFE  &  SON,  12,  SMITHFORD  STREET  AND  VICAR  LANE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H.  L.  CORTIS,  Amateur  Champion,  won  the  25  and  50  Hiles^  Amateur  Championihip  Races 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  "^OLUS"  Ball  Bearins^s,  beating  record  time. 
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BOWN'S 
PATENT 


^OLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles, 

ABE 

Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proot,  require  but  Slight  Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

Ap  a  proof  of  their  vast  superiority,  all  the  principal  Amatetir  and  Professional   Bicycle  Baces  have  been 

won  by  the  use  of  tnese  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings. 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


SECTION. 


WILLIAM   BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER     LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

SOLE     PROPRIETOR    AND    JHAKER. 

N.B. — Mannfactnrer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  ajid  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  same. 


Bown's  Patent  "JEOLUS"  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  be  by  far  the  best  as  regards  durability, 
easy  adjustment,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  requiring  less  lubrication  than  aU  others- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  from  Rev.  John  Lewis  Williams, 

Stanley   Green    Vicarage,    Poole. 

August  13th,  1883. 
Dear  Sirs, — My  son  and  myself  have  just  made  a  journey  from  this  place  to  Gainsborough  and  back  (500  miles)  on 
one  of  your  "  Premier"  Sociable  Tricycles  (supplied  through  Mr.  King,  of  Wimborne).  We  made  96,  91,  and  88  miles 
on  three  several  days,  carrying  more  then  401ts.  of  luggage.  The  roads  in  some  districts  were  very  rough,  notably 
between  Stamford  and  Grantham,  notwithstanding  not  a  single  screw  came  loose,  and  the  machine  is  in  as  good  order 
as  the  day  we  started.  Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  LEWIS  WILLIAMS, 
To  Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  Vicar  of  Longfleet. 
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Nuremberg,  August  21st,  1883. 
Gentlemen,— I  have  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the    best  long-distance   ride   on  bicycles   ever  done  in 
Germany  was  accomplished  by  my  two  brothers,   Hermann  and  Daniel  Beissbarth,  on  the  19th  iust.,  when  they  rode 
2C6  kilometres,  in  15h.  35m.     Machines  csed,  54in.  "  Eojal  "  Bicycle  and  55in.  "  D.H.F.  Premier,"  of  your  make. 
Tou  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  think  well  of  this  letter. 

Ycurs  respectfully,  WOLFGA         BEISSBARTH. 


Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  September  17th,  1883. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  Iran  of  the  "  Premier  "  Tricycle,  which  you  so  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal,  to  enable  me  to  check  Mr.  Adams  in  his  attemjDt  to  Leat  record  on  a  "Facile."  The  machioe  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  I  have  not  bad  the  slightest  preparation,  and,  save  for  a  ride 
to  Weybridge  and  back,  have  not  been  on  a  machine  for  14  days,  the  following  facts,  which  can  be  vouched  for  by 
Messrs.  Adams,  Barrow,  Albone,  and  others,  spsak  for  themselves  as  regards  the  qualities  of  the  ".Premier" 
Roadster.  I  rode  from  Cambridge  to  Biggleswade,  40  miles,  in  3h.  30m.,  less  10  minutes  stoppages  (the  roads  in 
some  places  being  very  loose  and  stony),  and  afterwards  completed  56J  miles  (an  attack  of  nausea  prevented  me  riding 
two  miles  further  in  the  same  time)  in  5h.  I  iancy  this  is  about  the  best  piece  of  work  that  has  ever  been  done  on  a 
bona  fide  roadster,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  Satuiday  was  the  first  day  I  ever  tried  a  "Premier,"  I  don't  think  it  requires 
a  prophet  to  tell  what  will  be  my  mount  next  season.  I  may  state  that  the  machine,  which  weighs  791bs.,  was  geared 
up  to  60iu.,  and  carried  me  easily  up  every  hill,  including  all  between  Biggleswade  and  London. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

C.  H.  LAREETTE  (BelVs  Life  in  London). 
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IRELAND    FROM    A    TRICYCLE. 
By  W.  H.  Duignan. 


(Continued  from  page  286. J 


THE  traveller  in  Ireland  is  often  puzzled  as  to 
the  divisions  of  the  country  into  provinces, 
baronies,  counties,  tovvnlands,  poor-law 
unions,  etc.,  but  he  must  know  their 
meanings  in  order  to  understand  much  he  hears  and 
reads.  The  provinces  of  Ulster,  Munster,  Leinster, 
and  Connaught,  are  mere  geographical  expressions  ; 
they  indicate,  though  they  do  not  actually  define, 
certain  ancient  kingdoms,  but  play  no  part  whatever 
in  administration.  The  baronies,  326  in  number, 
correspond  in  some  degree  to  the  ancient  territories 
or  chieftaincies  inhabited  by  distinct  tribes  or  fami- 
lies, and  have  no  regard  to  the  modern  distribution 
of  population  or  to  extent,  as  they  vary  in  size  from 
2,000  to  30,000  acres.  Each  barony  holds  Present- 
ment sessions,  dealing  with  expenditure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  barony,  such  as  roads,  etc.  ;  they  have 
also  statutory  powers  to  guarantee  interest  on 
capital  for  railways,  tramways,  harbours,  and  other 
public  undertakings.  Their,  powers,  however,  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Grand  Jury  for  the 
county  within  which  the  barony  is  situate.  The 
counties,  32  in  number,  are  of  English  introduction, 
and  were  formed  between  the  reigns  of  John  and 
James  I.  by  the  union  of  certain  baronies.  Present- 
ment sessions  are  also  held  for  the  county  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  with  the  same  powers  as  baronial 
sessions,  but  dealing  only  with  the  interest  or  expen- 
diture of  the  entire  county.  These  baronial  and 
county  sessions  only  "  propose,"  and  unless  the 
Grand  jury  of  the  county  "  approves,"  a  proposal 
falls  to  the  ground. 

All  Justices  ot  the  peace  for  the  county  have  a 
right  to  vote  at  all  baronial  and  county  sessions,  and 
there  is  a  shadow  or  semblance  of  "  representation  " 
— i.e.,  nominated  representation — too  tortuous  to 
explain  here,  and  so  limited  as  to  afford  the  rate- 
payers no  control  whatever.  All  expenditure  for 
baronies  and  counties  is  voted  by  the  Grand  jury, 
which  is  appointed  by  the  High  Sheriff,  the  only 
limit  to  his  discretion  being  that  he  must  select  from 
each    barony    a   resident   £50   freeholder   or   £100 


leaseholder  ;  the  ratepayers  are  not  insulted  by  any 
pretence  of  representation. 

Townlands  (60,915  in  number)  are  no  a  factor  in 
government,  but  are  only  sub-divisions  of  baronies  ; 
they  have  no  connection  with  a  town  in  our  sense  of 
the  word,  and  frequently  have  no  town  within  their 
limits  ;  they  are  the  most  ancient,  or  rather  the  only 
ancient,  topographical  subdivisions  of  the  country  ; 
the  names  and  boundaries  were  handed  down  tra- 
ditionally from  remote  ages  until  they  were  officially 
ascertained  and  recorded  by  the  Ordnance  survey 
in  1834 — 48.  The  "  townland  "  is  the  unit  of  admin- 
istration and  representation  in  the  Poor  law  system 
of  Ireland.  The  Poor  laws  are  administered  through 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  Unions,  much  as  with  us, 
and  are  really  representative,  though  often  dom- 
inated by  the  magistrates,  every  justice  in  the  union 
being  an  ex-officio  guardian  up  to  an  equal  number 
with  the  elected  guardians. 

There  are  11  corporate  towns  in  Ireland  and  loi 
towns  having  commissioners  for  local  purposes. 
Outside  the  limits  of  these  towns  all  local  govern- 
ment is  carried  on  as  above  described  ;  the  result  is 
that  all  power  and  patronage  throughout  the  country 
is  practically  vested  in  the  magistrates.  All  these 
magistrates  are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  their  respective  counties,  and  as  he  is  invariably 
a  great  landowner,  he  is  usually  a  staunch  Tory, 
though  sometimes  he  may  call  himself  a  Whig;  the 
position  and  politics  of  his  nominees  may  therefore 
be  assumed.  I  have  been  over  and  over  again 
assured  that  nine  magistrates  out  often  are  Tories, 
opposed  in  political  and  social  feeling  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  and  that  in  the  few  cases 
where  a  magistrate  is  a  Liberal  he  is  usually  a  Whig 
of  the  mildest  type.  In  addition  to  the  honorary  or 
ordinary  magistrates  there  are  also  about  72  "  resi- 
dent magistrates,"  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
with  salaries  paid  out  of  the  Imperial  purse.  These 
resident  magistrates  possess  special  powers,  and  are 
appointed  under  a  statute  passed  in  1835,  really  for 
the  due  administration  of  justice,  and  to  protect  the 
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people  against  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
ordinary  justices ;  some  of  them  are  very  popular  men 
and  greatly  respected,  but  the  majority  are  regarded 
by  the  people  as  mere  tools  of  the  government.  Un- 
fortunately, no  qualification  is  needful  for  the  office, 
and  anyone  who  has  interest  at  Dublin  Castle  is  eligible 
for  it.  A  large  number  of  retired  officers  hold  the  ap- 
pointment, and  carry  their  military  notions  with  them 
on  to  the  bench,  and  their  conduct  on  several  occasions 
during  the  last  four  years  has  been  the  subject  of 
bitter  complaint  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If,  as 
is  unquestionably  true,  soldiers  make  the  worst 
policemen,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  officers  may  make 
the  worst  magistrates. 

It  was  near  mid-day  on  Monday  when  I  quitted 
Dungarvan,  in  company  with  my  good  friend. 
About  two  miles  from  the  town  the  road  conmiences 
to  climb  a  moorland  district,  rising  to  the  height  of 
700  or  800  feet,  but  so  well  engineered  that  we  had 
no  difficulty  in  riding  it.  As  we  ascended,  the  views 
into  the  valleys  of  the  CoUigan  and  Brickey  rivers 
were  exceedingly  fine,  and  embraced  a  great  extent 
of  fertile  and  cultivated  countr\ ,  studded  with  white 
homesteads :  soon  we  passed  into  the  clouds  and 
took  our  drenching  with  much  philosophy  ;  at  the 
summit  my  friend  bade  me  adieu,  and  I  pursued  my 
solitary  way  through  the  blinding  mist.  As  far  as  I 
could  see,  the  land,  though  enclosed,  was  all  un- 
drained  moor  and  bog  ;  the  population  was  scanty, 
but  well-housed :  no  matter  how  poor  or  desolate 
the  country  is,  the  school-house  is  sure  to  be  seen; 
if  there  is  no  village,  it  stands  near  cross  roads. 

The  distance  from  Dungarvan  to  Youghal  is 
18  miles,  and  the  high  moors  extend  nearly  half-way. 
I  met  two  poor  soaked  creatures  on  the  road  ;  they 
were  walking  from  Cork  to  Waterford,  and  were  the 
only  beggars  I  saw  during  the  day  :  I  think  it  would 
be  impossible  to  ride  46  miles  on  a  main  road  in 
England  without  seeing  ten  times  as  many.  I  was 
very  glad  to  descend  from  the  clouds  and  return  to 
the  sunshine  in  the  valleys.  Youghal  (Eochaill,  the 
yew  wood)  is  finely  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Blackwater,  a  very  considerable  river,  here  half  a 
mile  wide  ;  a  handsome  and  costly  new  iron  bridge 
has  been  substituted  for  an  old  wooden  one,  and 
was  only  completed  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  river  is 
famous  for  its  salmon,  and  of  course,  fishing  in  their 
own  streams  is  too  great  a  privilege  for  Irishmen  to 
retain. 

Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  a 
portion  of  the  estates  of  the  despoiled  and  murdered 
Earl  of  Desmond,  including  the  fishery  of  the  Black- 
water,  and  under  this  charter  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire now  holds  a  vast  estate  here  (32,550  acres), 
including  a  princely  residence  at  Lismore,  20  miles 
up   the   stream,   which   he   very  rarely  visits ;    the 


fishermen,  however,  have  only  succumbed  to  the 
Duke's  claims  after  a  long  and  costly  resistance  : 
they  endured  seven  trials,  on  three  of  which  the 
juries  could  not  agree,  on  two  the  juries  found  for 
the  fishermen,  and  on  two  (including  the  last)  for  the 
Duke  ;  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland  entered 
judgment  for  the  Duke,  the  fishermen  appealed  with 
no  better  luck,  and  ultimately  came  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  they  were  finally  defeated.  The  Black- 
water  divides  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Cork, 
and  the  road  from  Dungarvan  to  the  bridge  was 
good,  but  the  two  miles  thence  into  Youghal  were 
vile,  and  a  misery  to  ride ;  Youghal  has  a  faded  air, 
the  streets  though  broad  are  dirty  and  rough,  the 
houses  neglected  and  unpainted  ;  it  is  much  larger 
than  Dungarvan,  and  bears  trace  of  great  antiquity, 
old  towers  and  walls  peering  out  in  various  places  ; 
the  population  has  diminished  from  9,600  in  1831  to 
6,040  in  1881  ;  there  are  only  266  electors,  returning 
Sir  J.  N.  McKenna,  a  Home  Ruler. 

Whatever  Ireland  may  need  there  is  certainly  no 
lack  of  banking  accommodation,  and,  as  Irish  banks 
pay  high  dividends,  chiefly  earned  upon  deposits,  it 
is  pretty  evident  there  is  plenty  of  capital  in  the 
country.  In  the  poor  little  town  of  Dungarvan  I 
noticed  three  banks,  of  finer  aspect  than  those  we 
usually  see  in  England ;  here  there  are  two,  one  of 
them  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  There  are 
also  in  this  small  place  three  good  hotels ;  the  one  I 
went  to,  the  Green  Park,  is  a  very  superior  estab- 
lishment. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  resided  at  Youghal,  and  was 
mayor  of  the  town ;  his  house  remains  much  as  he 
left  it ;  here  he  planted  the  first  potato  that  grew 
ill  Ireland,  and  under  the  yew  tree  in  the  garden 
smoked  the  first  pipe  of  tobacco.  I  ought  to  have 
stayed  the  night  here,  and  seen  the  house  and  the 
old  church,  and  made  use  of  my  introductions ;  but 
I  was  thoroughly  drenched  and  anxious  to  get  to 
Cork,  and  after  dinner  proceeded  on  my  way. 
Youghal  has  some  good  shops  in  it,  and  many  fine 
houses,  and  appears  to  be  much  frequented  as  a 
bathing  place. 

Tfie  road  from  Youghal  bridge  to  Killeagh  (11 
miles)  was  the  worst  I  met  with  in  Ireland ;  it  was  a 
limestone  road  worn  into  holes,  which  had  been 
recently  filled  with  broken  stones,  and  the  sides 
were  tracks  of  mud,  which  the  sun  had  baked  into 
ridges  of  brick ;  there  was  no  escape  from  one  or 
the  other  of  these  influctions,  so  I  endured  them 
alternately.  If  I  had  been  Lord  Spencer  I  am  quite 
sure  I  should  have  "  reasonably  suspected "  the 
whole  of  the  Grand  Jury  for  the  County  of  Cork, 
the  County  Surveyor,  and  the  contractor,  and  have 
sent  them  all  to  Kilmainham  for  at  least  three 
calendar  months.     I   admit  this  would  be  rather  a 
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strong  proceeding,  but  men  never  did,  and  never 
will,  exercise  despotic  powers  wisely.  I  was  about 
to  return  to  Youghal  and  go  to  Cork  by  train,  the 
distance  being  28  miles,  but  an  old  woman  assured 
me  that  beyond  Killeagh  it  was  an  "iligant"  road, 
so  I  floundered  on,  muttering  "  curses,  not  loud,  but 
deep."  The  country  is  chiefly  upon  limestone,  flat 
and  very  fertile,  the  homesteads  and  cottages  were 
comfortable,  the  people  well  clad,  and  I  did  not 
meet  with  a  beggar  or  any  evidence  of  want.  Kil- 
leagh (the  church  of  the  field),  the  haven  of  my 
hopes,  was  reached  after  an  amount  of  suffering 
which  I  trust  may  be  remembered  to  my  credit  on 
the  day  of  judgment ;  it  is  a  clean  little  town,  or 
rather  village  ;  on  asking  a  fine  and  finely-dressed 
police-constable  the  way  to  Cork,  he  informed  me 
he  "  really  did  not  know."  How  these  poor  fellows 
in  the  country  pass  their  time  away  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  you  see  them  everywhere,  two  or  three  gossip- 
ing together,  seldom  with  a  civilian,  for  the  people 
seem  to  stand  aloof  from  them;  how  they  nuist 
regret  the  palmy  days  of  Mr.  Forster,  and  sigh  for 
their  return ;  not  that  they  are  worse  than  other 
men,  for  I  think  it  probable  that  if  I  were  inspector 
of  police  at,  say  Killeagh,  I  might  "  suspect "  any 
disrespectful  ragamuffin  who  did  not  touch  his  hat 
to  me,  for  the  mere  occupation  of  taking  him  to  gaol, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  prospects  of  promotion  which 
active  "  loyalty"  would  open  out  to  me.  The  opinion 
I  am  inclining  to  is,  that  the  people  are  orderly  and 
peaceable,  and  will  remain  so  if  left  alone  ;  but  there 
is  something  in  their  faces  which  plainly  tells  you 
they  were  not  born  to  be  slaves.  The  men  along 
the  coast  here  are  all  strapping  fellows,  and  the 
women  buxom :  I  should  take  the  bulk  of  them  to 
be  of  English  or  Danish  descent.  The  road  from 
Killeagh  was  not  "  iligant,"  as  the  old  woman  fore- 
told, but  it  was  an  improvement. 

Castle  Martyr,  four  miles  further,  is  a  neat  little 
town ;  the  ancient  name  was  Ballynamartra,  which 
means  the  town  of  the  martyrdom  or  slaughter.  The 
Earl  of  Shannon  has  a  fine  house  and  park  at  the 
end  of  the  town,  and  the  road  skirts  the  demesne 
for  a  mile:  the  country  had  hitherto  been  well  tim- 
bered, but  for  the  next  five  miles  is  open,  every  inch 
of  land  is  cultivated,  and  the  farming  is  of  a  superiot 
character,  quite  equal  to  the  average  of  English 
farming.  Middleton  is  a  thriving,  pretty  town,  with 
a  broad  long  street  upon  the  thoroughfare  ;  it  has 
several  breweries  and  distilleries.  I  stayed  here  to 
tea :  the  road  for  four  miles  is  excellent,  but  after- 
wards relapses  into  a  lumpy  state,  and  grows  worse 
as  it  approaches  Cork  ;  the  country  is  rich  and  resi- 
dential. The  sun  had  set  when  I  left  Middleton, 
and  darkness  came  on. 

Carrigtuohill,  five  miles  from  Middleton,  is  a  large 


village,  whence  a  main  road  branches  off  to  Kings- 
town ;  the  way  hence  to  Cork  lies  at  the  foot  of  a 
liinestone  ridge,  which  runs  on  the  right  hand  for 
about  eight  miles,  and  is  entirely  occupied  by  fine 
houses,  pleasure  grounds,  and  ornamental  woods ; 
on  the  left  is  a  rich  alluvial  district,  leading  down  to 
the  Cove  of  Cork.  It  was  after  10  o'clock  when  I 
reached  the  Imperial  Hotel,  progress  through  the 
city  being  necessarily  slow  on  account  of  the  bad 
state  of  the  streets.  Though  a  great  admirer  of  local 
self-government,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  Irish  Corporations  and  Local 
Boards  greatly  neglect  their  roads,  and  those  under 
the  care  of  the  much-abused  Grand  Juries  are  infi- 
nitely better  kept ;  I  mean  upon  the  whole,  because 
parts  of  the  main  roads  I  travelled,  say  between 
Ferns  and  Enniscorthy,  into  Waterford,  and  between 
Youghal  and  Killeagh  were  a  disgrace  to  any  public 
body. 

I  am  dismayed  to  find  the  hotel  crowded  to  ex- 
cess;  it  is  Cork  races,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  com- 
ing, and  scores  of  people  are  thankful  for  a  bed  upon 
the  floor;  a  thoughtful  friend  has,  however,  by 
special  favour,  secured  me  a  den,  eight  feet  square, 
in  a  remote  and  lofty  part  of  the  caravanserai,  and 
I  wish  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  that  I  might  flee  away ; 
but  a  warm  bath,  a  change  of  clothes,  a  nice  supper, 
and  a  pint  of  that  liquor  "  which  cheereth  God  and 
man  "  improve  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  induce  me 
to  believe  that  life  may  be  endurable,  even  under 
the  double  infliction  of  the  races  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Macroom  means  the  sloped  or  inclining  plain,  and 
it  accurately  describes  the  spot  on  which  the  town 
stands,  for  it  is  a  slope  at  the  base  of  Sliveen  Hill. 
It  is  a  pleasant  open  little  place,  with  a  population 
of  3,099,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Cork  and  Mac- 
room  Railway.  Hotel-keeping  here  is,  I  suppose,  a 
modern  invention,  for  it  is  carried  on  apparently  in 
private  houses.  One  hotel  is  a  draper's  shop;  this, 
the  Victoria,  is  a  grocer's  shop.  I  was  admitted 
after  some  delay,  and  thought  at  first  I  was  not  a 
welcome  guest.  The  hostess.  Miss  M.,  is  a  remark- 
ably fine  young  woman,  of  commanding  manner  and 
carriage,  and  appeared  to  have  friends  staying  with 
her.  I  have  no  doubt  I  was  an  inconvenience,  but 
she  made  me  very  comfortable.  If  I  had  been  an 
abstainer  I  don't  know  how  I  could  have  remunerated 
her,  for  my  bill  next  morning  reminded  me  of 
Falstaff's  halfpenny-worth  of  bread  to  a  gallon  of 
sack,  the  supper  being  charged  6d.,  and  the  cham- 
pagne and  whiskey  3s.  lod.  I  spent  the  evening 
with  a  commercial  traveller,  who  was,  I  think,  the 
best  hater  of  England  and  the  English  I  have  met 
with  ;  Home  Rule  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
nothing  less  than  absolute  separation  would  content 
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him  ;  he  had  ti'avelled  in  England  and  met  many 
Englishmen,  bnt  never  one  that  he  liked  ;  they  were 
so  conceited  and  so  ignorant.  I  took  it  all  in  good 
part,  putting  in  a  word  now  and  then ;  after  a  while 
he  was  good  enough  to  allow  that  I  was  different  to 
all  Englishmen  he  had  ever  talked  to,  and  he  could 
not  imagine  how  I  got  my  knowledge  of  Ireland  and 
Irish  questions ;  his  good  nature  was  unbounded, 
and  he  insisted  on  paying  for  everything  I  drank, 
and  would  not  hear  of  my  going  to  bed  until  the 
servant  told  us  Miss  M.  thought  it  was  getting  late. 
He  was  a  very  well  read  man,  and  knew  the  history 
of  his  country  from  the  roots.  Though  his  views 
were  strong  and  passionate,  he  liad  reasons  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  him,  and  knew  how  to  express 
them,  copiously  quoting  ancient  and  modern  poetry 
in  support  of  his  contentions.  In  England  one 
might  spend  twelve  months  in  commercial  rooms 
without  hearing  anything  worth  a  thought  on 
political  or  literary  subjects  :  the  truth  is  the  middle 
class  in  Ireland  are  better  educated  than  the  middle 
class  in  England  :  education  there  is  better  and 
cheaper,  and  the  students,  being  mostly  poor,  know 
that  their  advancement  in  life  depends  entirely 
upon  their  learning ;  in  addition  to  which  the 
attractions  of  commerce  at  an  early  age  are  far  less 
than  with  us.  University  degrees  in  Ireland  are 
more  common  than  here,  and  almost  the  rule  among 
middle  class  young  men.  These  are  facts  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  considering  Irish  politics,  for  it  is  among 
the  young  middle  class  that  Mr.  Parnell  finds  his 
ablest  debaters,  and  from  it  he  will  at  the  next 
election  draw  candidates  for,  possibly,  every  con- 
stituency in  the  country. 

I  could  find  next  morning  no  attractions  in  Mac- 
room  beyond  a  picturesque  ivy-mantled  old  castle, 
somewhat  modernised  ;  it  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Sullane,  which  skirts  the  town,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  King  John,  but  so  many 
castles  in  Ireland  are  attributed  to  him  that  I  refuse 
to  believe  in  any  more.  The  finest,  house  in  the 
place  is  (as  usual)  a  bank,  and  I  could  not  but  envy 
the  manager  the  quiet,  irresponsible  life  he  must 
lead.  There  is  an  old  fortress  of  the  McCarthys 
three  miles  up  the  Sullane  called  Carrigaphooca 
(the  castle  of  the  fairy  rock),  but  there  are  so  many 
castles  hereabouts  one  begins  to  lose  all  respect  for 
them :  between  here  and  Inchigeelah,  only  nine 
miles,  there  are  the  remains  of  three  more — Dun- 
darierke  (the  fortress  of  the  two  prospects),  which 
belonged  also  to  the  McCarthys;  Drumcara  (the 
ridge  of  the  weir),  and  Carrignacurra  (the  rock  of 
the  weir).  These  two  last  belonged  to  the  O'Learys, 
who  were  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  adjacent 
country,  which  is  still  known  among  the  people  as 
Iveleary   (the    descendants    of   O'Leary).     A   nice 


couutry  to  live  in  Ireland  must  have  been  when  all 
these  old  castles  were  in  their  "  glory."  Irish  poets 
bid  us  remember  the  days  of  old,  and  their  faded 
glories,  and  lament  over  "The  harp  that  once 
through  Tara's  halls  the  soul  of  music  shed,"  etc., 
etc.,  but  poetry  and  history  are  very  different 
matters.  Eaucy  the  McCarthys  and  the  O'Learys, 
in  these  dreary  old  piles  full  of  kerns  and  gallow- 
glasses,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  plunder  and  slay, 
believing  war  and  robbery  to  be  the  most  glorious 
of  occupations.  What  chance  was  there  for  honest 
men  ?  Of  all  the  dismal  history  I  know  "  The 
Annals  of  Ireland  by  the  Four  Masters"  bears  the 
palm  ;  stern  faithful  chroniclers  they  are  :  open 
their  volumes  anywhere,  at  any  time,  and  you  find 
such  entries  as  these — 

"  Five  hundred  cows  were  carried  off  about  AU- 
hallowtide,  by  the  sons  of  O'Connor  Don,  from  the 
people  of  O'Connor  Roe,  at  Rath  Brenain." 

"  An  army  was  led  by  Turlough  O'Donnell  into 
Briefny-O'Rourke,  and  plundered  and  burned  the 
country.  The  men  of  Briefny  pursued  and  came  up 
with  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought  between  both 
parties,  in  which  the  pursuers  were  defeated,  and 
John,  the  son  of  Owen  O'Rourke,  and  many  others, 
were  slain ;  and  the  Kinel-Connall  bore  oft  the 
prey." 

"  O'SuUivan  More  was  treacherously  taken 
prisoner  and  blinded,  and  his  son  killed  by  Donnell 
Duv  O'Sullivan." 

Then  a  fight  is  chronicled  between  two  chiefs,  and 
it  is  added,  "They  massacred  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  burned  the  whole  town,  and  then  re- 
turned home."     And  so  on  for  a  thousand  years. 

Wherever  the  English  obtained  a  footing  they  did 
the  same  thing,  murdering,  plundering,  and  burning, 
so  that  honest  Irish  farmers  must  at  all  times  have 
had  a  hard  life  of  it.  One  thing,  however,  is  very 
plain  ;  they  always  preferred  the  rule  of  their 
native  chiefs  to  that  of  the  English.  "  The  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  !"  "  The  wisdom  of  ages  !"  "The 
glories  of  the  past!"  are  very  pretty  stock  phrases 
for  poets  and  orators,  but  history  tells  us  they  are 
myths;  the  wisdom  was  the  wisdom  of  the  cradle, 
and  the  glories  clairrted  by  all  nations  are  mostly 
shame  and  guilt ;  these  days  are  the  old  times,  and 
the  glorious  days  have  yet  to  come. 

There  are  many  gentlemen's  seats,  with  well- 
tunbered  park  lands,  around  Macroom.  I  had 
walked  to  Carrigaphooca  before  breakfast,  and  it 
was  after  ten  o'clock  when  I  rode  away  under  a 
bright  sky,  with  a  light  cool  wind.  Tlie  landscape 
has  changed  since  yesterday,  and  now  before  me  is 
a  chaos  of  mountain  tops  of  every  conceivable 
shape  ;  the  road  is  fairly  good,  the  farming  is  rough, 
consisting   of   mountain   land   and    marsh   or   bog. 
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partially  diained,  but  the  houses  are  comfortable, 
and  the  people  a  fine,  healthj'-looking  race.  Dun- 
darierke  Castle  lies  a  mile  out  of  the  way  on  the 
right,  four  miles  from  Macroom  ;  it  is  exactly  what 
its  name  implies,  the  fortress  of  the  two  prospects, 
for  toward  the  West  I  could  see  to  the  bounds  of 
Kerry,  to  the  East  almost  to  Cork,  and  a  great  tract 
to  the  south.  Toon  Bridge  is  a  curious  long 
structure  across  the  river  Toon,  at  its  confluence 
with  our  old  friend  the  Lee,  which  here  flows  for 
some  distance  through  a  marsh,  forming  a  number 
of  sedgy  islets  ;  there  is,  further  on,  a  tract  of  boggy 
land,  which  was  being  cut  for  fuel.  I  noticed,  two 
feet  bslow  the  surface,  a  great  quantity  of  birch 
wood,  evidently  the  remains  of  an  ancient  forest  ;  it 
included  the  roots,  stems,  and  branches,  and  the 
trees  had  grown  thickly  together  and  fallen  down. 
I  have  noticed  the  same  thing  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland;  sometimes  the  forests  have  been  pines,  and 
sometimes  oak  ;  the  level  of  the  country,  or  its 
climate,  must  have  changed,  for  what  is  now  bog, 
incapable  of  growing  timber,  has  at  some  period 
been  sound  land ;  the  roots  ot  the  trees  are  always 
found  to  be  in  loam,  or  other  suitable  soil,  upon 
which  the  bog  has  grown.  Inchigeelah  (probably 
Inchigearah,  the  island  of  sheep)  is  a  village  with  a 
good  hotel,  kept  by  a  nice  old  lady ;  she  informed 
me  that  travellers  on  this  road  were  now  scarce,  the 
Cork  and  Bandon  Railway  attracting  them  by  that 
route.  A  short  mile  beyond,  at  the  summit  of  an 
ascent,  a  glorious  prospect  is  suddenly  disclosed ; 
the  Lee  is  here  converted  into  a  chain  of  narrow 
and  lovely  lakes,  bearing  the  name  of  Lough  Allua, 
and  extending  for  about  five  miles.  Mountains  are 
piled  all  round,  but  their  heads  are  far  away,  and 
the  slopes  are  occupied  by  white  homesteads.  I  sat 
upon  the  grass,  lit  a  cigar,  and  feasted  on  beauty  ; 
the  sun  lighted  up  the  ravines  in  the  hill  sides,  and 
not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  except  the  lowing  of 
distant  cattle,  and  the  whirr  of  the  herons  as  they 
fled  fearlessly  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  and  then 
dropped  into  the  lake.  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
landscape,  but  the  scene  was  so  exquisite  that  it  will 
for  ever  remain  impressed  on  my  memory.  I  was 
told  that  the  lakes  are  full  of  salmon-trout,  almost 
as  large  as  salmon ;  river  and  mountain  trout,  charr, 
and  eels,  and  that  Inchigeelah  is  a  paradise  for 
anglers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  ceatury  this 
country  was  a  forest,  stored  with  red  and  fallow 
deer,  and  infested  by  wolves,  which  were  not  exter- 
minated till  about  the  year  1760;  the  forest  has 
disappeared,  and  only  a  few  trees  are  to  be  seen 
round  the  farmhouses. 

I  have  never  met  in  Ireland  with  any  common  or 
waste  lands  ;  however  wild  a  district  may  be,  there 
appears  to  be  always  an  absolute  owner  of  it,  and  he 


lets  it  for  what  he  can  get,  so  that  the  very  moun- 
tain tops  are  tenanted.  In  England,  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  successors  granted  to  their 
favourites  certain  "manors,"  leaving  the  tenants  of 
the  manors  practically  in  possession  of  their  ancient 
rights.  These  rights  included  the  right  to  cut 
timber  for  fuel  and  building,  right  of  pannage  in 
the  woods,  pasture  on  the  wastes,  and  other 
important  privileges  ;  and  it  is  these  rights  that  have 
preserved  to  us  the  remains  of  forests  and  chases 
which  we  now  begin  to  appreciate  ;  but  in  Ireland 
the  Crown  granted  in  fee — that  is,  in  absolute  owner- 
ship— vast  tracts  of  country,  disregarding  all  rights, 
and  delivering  every  occupier  of  land  into  the  power 
of  the  grantee.  The  greater  portion  of  Ireland  has 
passed  under  these  grants,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is 
an  acre  in  the  country  which  has  not  an  owner. 
How  the  landowners  have  used  their  rights  may  be 
judged  from  the  roads,  which  are  everywhere 
reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits,  as  if  the  owners 
begrudged  the  public  every  inch  of  land  ;  no  open 
space  or  refreshing  pasture  is  ever  left,  but  the 
hedge  or  the  stone  wall  is  brought  up  to  the  utmost 
limit.  As  I  gazed  upon  Loch  Allua  and  the  moun- 
tain tops  around  it,  I  bethought  me  of  the  insolence 
of  men  who  say,  "  the  mountains  are  mine,  the 
valleys  are  mine,  the  lakes  are  mine,  the  fish  in  the 
waters  are  mine,  the  birds  of  the  air  are  mine,  to  me 
and  mine,  and  to  whom  I  will  for  ever  and  ever." 
Ah,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  did  you  make  them  ? 
God  tells  us  that  he  made  the  earth,  and  it  is  His, 
and  He  has  given  it  to  the  children  of  men.  Have 
you  a  grant  from  Hiui  ?  If  not,  not  all  the  mouarchs 
that  ever  reigned  from  the  Conqueror  to  Victoria, 
nor  the  Pope  of  Rome,  nor  musty  parchments, 
though  you  cover  the  hills  with  them,  can  give  you  a 
shadow  of  title. 

The  road  runs  along  the  side  of  the  Lough  for  five 
miles  to  Bealanageary  (the  house  of  hospitality  in 
the  thicket  on  the  river).  It  is  a  village  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel  and  a  National  School. 
The  afternoon  was  warm,  and  the  mistress  was 
teaching  her  little  flDck  outside;  though  there  was 
not  a  shoe  or  stocking  among  them,  they  were  a 
bright,  healthy  looking  lot.  The  cottages  along  the 
road  were  comfortable,  and  the  people  well  clad. 
Immediately  beyond  the  road  crosses  the  Lee,  and 
enters  upon  a  barren,  stony  moor,  with  savage- 
looking  mountains  in  front.  It  was  now  three 
o'clock.  I  had  eaten  nothing  since  leaving  Mac- 
room,  and  was  very  hungry  ;  visions  of  mutton 
chops  filled  my  mind,  and  I  resolved,  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  this  delightful  day,  to  wash  them  down 
with  a  pint  of  champagne.  I  was  approaching  the 
far-famed  Gougane  Barra  ;  of  course  I  should  find  a 
good  inn  there,  and  would  I  not  take  mine  ease  in 
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it  ?  Long  1  looked  out  for  it,  and  wondered  why  it 
came  not  ;  then  a  dirty-looking  shanty  came  into 
view,  with  a  dunghill  before  it,  and  a  man  with  a 
waggonette  and  a  pair  of  horses  close  by  ;  a  horrible 
suspicion  flashed  upon  my  mind,  but  I  dismissed  it, 
and  enquired  of  the  driver  where  the  hotel  was  ? 
"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  quiet  smile,  "  I  don't  know 
your  honour  calls  this,  but  it's  the  only  place 
between  here  and  Lisheen,  which  is  ten  miles ;  I 
fear  it's  little  your  honour  will  get  here."  It  was 
little,  indeed — no  meat,  no  cheese,  no  butter,  no 
milk,  not  even  potatoes— nothing  but  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  barrel  of  whiskey  ;  the  driver  had  notliing  to 
eat  himself,  or,  as  he  kindly  said,  he  would  gladly 
have  given  it  to  me.  Gougane  Barra  (the  hermitage 
of  St.  Barra)  lies  a  mile  and  a  half  off  the  road  on  a 
mountain  path,  and  is  a  lonely  tarn  surrounded  by 
precipitous  mountains.  St.  Barra  resided  in  an 
island  on  the  lake,  and  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  and 
oratory  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  favourite  excur- 
sion for  tourists  from  Bantry  and  Glengarriff.  My 
friend,  the  cardriver,  had  driven  a  family  from  the 
latter  place,  and  was  waiting  their  return.  I  was 
too  famished  and  sulky  to  walk  three  miles  out  of 
the  way,  and,  besides,  had  scenery  enough  in  my 
mind  to  last  me  for  a  week,  so  I  rode  off,  the  driver 
telling  me  I  should  find  it  rough  work  up  Keemaneigh. 
I  soon  entered  the  pass,  and  found  it  rough  indeed ;  a 
recent  storm  had  swept  the  road  away,  and  it  was  a 
mass  of  metal  and  boulders,  over  which  I  found  it 
laborious  to  wheel  the  machine.  The  pass  of 
Keemaneigh  (the  path  of  the  deer)  is  one  of  the 
grandest  defiles  in  Ireland,  the  sides  of  the  pass 
being  wonderfully  savage  and  precipitous ;  the 
ascent  was  not  only  rough,  but  very  steep.  At  the 
head  of  the  pass  a  vast  expanse  of  mountain  land 
comes  into  view.  It  is  all  occupied,  and  small  farm- 
houses everywhere  stud  the  hill  sides,  some  of  them 
being  stone  built  and  slated.  I  turned  into  the  first 
on  the  road  side,  and  was  supplied  with  two  basins 
of  excellent  milk,  which  satisfied  my  discontented 
stomach,  and  sent  me  on  my  way  rejoicing.  The 
damsel  who  waited  on  me  was  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  womankind.  I  met  a  tall,  gaunt-looking 
man,  who  was  begging  for  m  iney  to  pay  his  rent, 
and  had  a  certificate  from  his  priest ;  he  was  from  a 
poor  part  of  Kerry,  and  seemed  a  decent  fellow. 
With  that  exception  I  saw  no  evidence  of  poverty  ; 
the  people — men  and  women — wei'e  a  sturdy,  fine 
race,  very  courteous,  but  of  independent  bearing. 
For  some  miles  the  descent  from  the  head  of 
Keemaneigh  was  very  steep,  and  much  damaged  by 
storms.  In  the  valley  the  carriage  from  Gougane 
Barra  overtook  me,  and  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
hospitality — chicken  and  tongue,  ham  sandwiches, 
and  sherry  were  all  eagerly  proffered,  mother,  son 


and  daughter  persuading  me  to  eat  and  drink ;  but 
a  quart  of  milk  yet  stood  in  the  way,  and  forbade  it. 
I  rode  some  distance  with  these  kind  people,  and 
parted  with  them  at  Carriganass  Castle  (the  castle  of 
the  rock  of  the  cataract.)  The  Owvane  river,  which 
for  five  miles  has  run  by  the  road  side,  here  falls 
over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  makes  a  very  pretty 
cascade.  The  castle  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
O'Sullivans,  to  whom  this  district  formerly  belonged, 
and  is  a  picturesque  ivy-mantled  ruin.  There  are 
two  hamlets  further  on  the  way — Inchingearagh 
(the  woody  island),  and  Lisheen  (the  little  fort) ;  at 
Lisheen  there  is  a  small  inn,  at  which  I  daresay 
some  kind  of  food  might  be  obtained,  but,  with  that 
exception,  there  is  no  accommodation  between 
Inchigeelah  and  Bantry,  a  distance  of  23  miles.  A 
mile  and  a  half  beyond  Lisheen  the  road  forks,  the 
right  running  to  Glengarriff,  the  left  to  Bantry ;  and 
here  the  magnificent  Bay  of  Bantry  comes  into 
view.  The  road,  which  had  hitherto  been  very  in- 
different, changes  for  the  better,  and  the  four  miles 
into  Bantry  are  quickly  disposed  of;  it  seemed  quite 
a  change  to  return  to  telegraph  poles, 'country 
houses,  the  sea,  and  civilisation,  and  I  felt  very  gay 
as  I  passed  into  the  outskirts.  An  old  woman, 
sitting  at  her  door,  very  courteously  bade  me  welcome 
to  the  town  of  Bantry,  and  all  the  little  ragamuffins 
in  the  place  assembled  to  escort  me.  Falstaff  was 
not  more  ashamed  of  his  ragged  regiment  than  I 
was  of  my  followers;  but  I  took  their  attendance  as 
one  of  the  ills  that  tricycle  flesh  is  heir  to,  and 
"  alighted"  at  Vickery's  Hotel  happy  as  a  sand-boy, 
and  in  peace  and  charity  with  all  mankind. 

I  was  roused  at  daybreak  by  the  lusty  caws  of  a 
rook  who  had  stationed  himself  immediately  under 
the  little  window  of  my  bedroom,  and  who  came  at 
the  same  time  every  morning  of  my  stay.  The 
number  of  rooks  and  jackdaws  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
is  quite  surprising,  the  daws  being  almost  as  plentiful 
m  the  towns  as  sparrows  are  with  us,  and  the  tame- 
ness  of  both  species  is  remarkable  ;  as  I  passed  along 
the  roads  they  would  sit  quietly  on  the  fence  walls, 
and  only  fly  away  if  I  stopped.  I  suppose  the  reason 
is  that  no  man  here  can  keep  a  guu  without  a  special 
license  from  the  magistrates,  consequently  the  birds 
are  unmolested. 

Cork  {Corcach,  a  marsh,  low,  swampy  ground)  is 
a  handsome  city  on  the  river  Lee,  eleven  miles  in- 
land ;  over  ;r3oo,ooo  has  been  expended  upon  the 
port,  and  vessels  of  600  tons  can  unload  at  the 
quay.  It  is  only  exceeded  in  size  by  Dublin  and 
Belfast.  In  1831  it  had  a  population  of  107,000, 
which  dwindled  in  1871  to  78,631,  but  rose  in  1881 
to  97,526  ;  it  has  only  4,813  electors;  if  the  Irish 
franchise  were  assimilated  to  the  English  it  would 
have  about  13,000— Dudley  with  87,407  has  14,947 — 
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nevertheless  it  returns  two  Home  Rulers,  Daly  and 
Parnell.  It  is  an  unequal  town,  having  some  fine 
broad  streets,  but  many  narrow  and  ill  kept.  In  the 
principal  parts  the  shops  are  as  handsome  and  well 
stocked  as  any  in  Birmingham,  and  from  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  great  number  of  fine  residences  in 
the  suburbs  and  district,  it  would  appear  that  the 
majority  of  the  middle  class  are  well  to  do.  The 
environs  of  Cork  are,  however,  very  charming,  and 
probably  attract  people  of  wealth  and  leisure  from 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

My  first  visit  was  to  the  exhibition,  which  appeared 
to  me  to  reflect  great  credit  upon  its  promoters. 
The  commercial  portion  was  fully  and  handsomely 
occupied,  but  the  fine  art  and  antiquarian  exhibits 
were  disappointing.  The  modern  pictures  were 
mostly  the  property  of  the  artists,  and  some  of  them 
were  of  considerable  merit ;  but  of  ancient  masters 
there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  good  specimens. 
The  gentlemen  of  Ireland  did  little  for  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  noblemen  still  less.  One  picture  was 
lent  by  Loi^d  Powerscourt,  one  by  the  Duchess  of  St. 
Alban's,  one  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  one  by  the 
Countess  of  Bantry,  and  then  the  liberality  of  nobility 
was  exhausted  ;  from  which  we  may  infer  either 
the  indifference  ot  the  higher  classes  to  the  objects 
of  the  exhibition,  or  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to 
seek  or  accept  their  patronage.  The  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant and  Lady  Spencer  made  a  State  visit  during  the 
morning.  I  heard  a  slight  cheer  outside  on  the 
arrival  of  the  cortege',  and  then  took  my  station 
among  a  well-dressed  crowd,  under  the  balcony 
which  his  Lordship  was  to  occupy.  It  was  a  two- 
shilling  day,  so  we  were  all  very  respectable.  We 
waited  so  long  that  perhaps  our  enthusiasm,  like  Bob 
Acres's  courage,  oozed  out  at  our  finger  ends ;  any- 
how, when  their  Excellencies  presented  themselves 
and  gazed  upon  us  we  were  all  dumb  dogs.  Lest 
my  loyalty  should  be  doubted,  I  declare  my  readiness 
to  take  oft  my  hat  and  shout,  but  as  no  one  displayed 
any  such  tendency  my  native  modesty  forbade  any 
public  expression  of  my  feelings.  In  the  dis- 
tinguished party  were  many  lords  and  ladies,  inclu- 
ding the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Bandon,  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Carysfort,  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Ross,  Lord  and  Lady  Carbery, 
and  a  Tory  M.P.,  but  I  could  find  no  men  of  the 
people  ;  the  borough  members  were  not  there,  and 
the  county  members,  Mr.  WilHam  Shaw  and  Colonel 
Colthurst,  both  Home  Rulers,  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  "  But,"  said  I  to  my  neighbour,  "  this 
is  a  very  dismal  business ;  his  Lordship  will  be 
greatly  disappointed  by  such  a  cold  reception." 
"  Disappointed,  indeed  !"  he  replied,  "  I  should  think 
he  would  be  highly  gratified  ;  what  can  he  expect 
here  ?"    Around  me,  I  heard  from  well-dressed  ladies. 


in  sarcastic  tones,  "  That's  the  great  man,"  "  That's 
the  King,"  etc.  Well,  I  thought,  it  is  a  very  fine  thing 
to  be  "  your  Excellency"  and  have  ;^2o,ooo  a  year  and 
liberal  allowances  ;  but  if  it  be  true  that  happiness 
consists  in  the  number  of  things  we  love,  and  the 
number  of  things  that  love  us,  it  is  better  to  be  a 
poor  patriot  and  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Then  his  Excellency  and  suite  descended  from  the 
balcony  and  inspected  the  exhibition,  without  any 
crowding  after  them  ;  the  suite  carried  their  hats  in 
their  hands,  but  the  people  wore  theirs  on  their 
heads.  I  had  good  opportunities,  of  which  I  liberally 
availed  myself,  to  study  Lord  Spencer ;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  look  into  his  face  without  being  convinced 
that  he  is  an  intelligent,  good  man,  and  of  a 
thoughtful,  kindly  disposition.  Whether  he  is  always 
just  or  wise  in  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  conferred  upon  him  may  be  doubted,  but  of 
the  nobility  and  purity  of  his  intentions  I  should  feel 
assured.  We  must  not,  however,  value  these 
qualities  too  highly,  for  every  student  of  history 
knows  that  the  greatest  crimes,  the  most  stupendous 
follies,  have  been  committed  by  men  with  good 
intentions. 

In  the  afteruoon  I  went  with  a  friend  to  Cross 
haven,  a  favourite  watering-place  and  sunnner  resort 
for  the  merchants  of  Cork.  The  railway  took  us  to 
Passage,  and  a  steamer  thence  to  our  destination, 
calling  at  Queenstown  and  some  other  places.  Be- 
tween Queenstown  and  Haulbowline  Island  lay  a 
flagship,  winch  I  was  informed  had  not  moved  for 
some  years ;  the  admiral  commanding  it  lived  in  a 
fine  mansion  belonging  to  the  Government,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  and  I  could  not  learn  that  he 
ever  performed  any  duty.  Spike  Island  has  been  a 
noted  convict  prison,  but  is  now  abandoned  ;  the 
heights  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  are  covered 
with  fortifications  and  earthworks,  which  must  have 
cost  millions  of  money ;  they  are  always  being 
improved,  and  will  never  be  finished  until  the  people 
grow  wise  and  refuse  to  lavish  national  wealth  on 
these  useless  undertakings.  The  beauty  of  the  cove 
of  Cork  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description. 
In  the  evening  we  rowed  up  the  Owenboy  river  to  a 
place  called  Drake's  Pool,  so  called  because  it  is  said 
Sir  Francis  Drake  took  refuge  here  when  pursued 
by  some  Spanish  vessels,  and  eluded  their  pursuit. 
The  river  is  really  for  a  long  distance  a  broad  deep 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  so  turns  among  the  hills  that  a 
fleet  might  lie  up  it  without  being  seen  from  the 
harbour,  or  the  existence  of  the  inlet  suspected.  Up 
the  reach,  at  Aghamarta,  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
fortress  of  the  Desmonds. 

The  ride  back  in  the  evening  was  very  lovely,  the 
lights  sparkling  in  all  directions  over  the  bay — 
Queenstown,  which  stands  on  a  steep  hill  side,  look- 
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ing  like  a  dense  cloud  of  stars.  I  had  several 
introductions  here,  and  spent  the  following  day  in 
their  deliv^erj^ ;  they  were  to  gentlemen  of  various 
opinions,  but  all  agreed  that  the  County  of  Cork 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  that  neither 
Colonel  Colthurst  nor  Mr.  Shaw  (both  moderate 
Home  Rulers,  but  not  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell) 
had  any  prospect  of  re-election ;  and  this  opinion 
I  subsequently  found  to  be  general  through  the 
count}-.  It  is  worth  noting,  because  the  Govern- 
ment have  always  treated  Mr.  Wm.  Shaw  and 
his  opinions  on  Irish  questions  with  respect  and 
consideration,  and  thereby  probably  done  much  to 
destroy  his  popularity.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
Mr.  Parnell  too  hostile  and  too  distrustful,  but  I  am 
now  quite  sure  that,  from  his  point  of  view,  his 
attitude  is  right,  and  that  his  constituents  would 
resent  the  slightest  display  of  confidence  in  the 
Government,  or  in  any  English  party.  Mr.  Parnell, 
Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr.  Sexton  may  hold  strong 
opinions,  and  express  them  vigorously,  but  they 
are  only  abreast 'of  popular  opinion,  and  by  no  means 
in  advance  of  it.  Mr.  Forster  has  destroyed  all 
prospect  of  faith  in  the  Liberal  party  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  and  though  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan  are  a  vast  improvement  upon  him,  their 
imprisonments  of  Davitt,  Healy,  Quin,  Tunothy 
Harrington,  and  some  others,  and  the  suppression 
of  public  meetings,  have  rendered  them  utterly 
powerless  lor  good.  Governments,  like  individuals, 
must  always  endure  a  certain  amount  of  evil,  and  it 
is  no  small  part  of  wisdom  to  know  how  much  shall 
be  tolerated.  In  Ireland  the  supposed  remedy  has 
too  often  increased  the  disease,  because  effects  only 
have  been  partially  treated  and  causes  totally 
ignored. 

I  spent  an  hour  in  the  City  Police  Court,  and 
was  amazed  at  the  celerity  with  which  the  business 
was  despatched  by  one  of  the  borough  magistrates, 
assisted  by  a  clerk  of  extraordinary  ability.  Cases 
of  drunkenness,  assault,  larceny,  and  ejectment  were 
disposed  of  at  the  rate  of  about  forty  per  hour, 
and,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  justice  was  done  and 
everybody  satisfied.  Take  a  specimen.  Clerk:  "Put 
up  Patrick  Flynn."  To  the  magistrate :  "  He  is 
charged  with  being  drunk,  sir."  To  the  prisoner: 
"  Were  you  drunk,  Flynn  ?"  Fl3'nn  :  "  I  was,  sir." 
Magistrate  :  "  Anything  known  of  him  ?"  Police  : 
"  No,  sir."  Magistrate :  "  Five  shillings,  or  six 
days."  Clerk  :  "  Take  him  down."  And  so  with 
a  dozen  similar  cases.  Then  a  smartly-dressed 
"  unfortunate  "  is  put  up  charged  with  drunkenness, 
pleads  guilty,  and  the  policeman  alleges  two  previous 
convictions.  Prisoner,  promptly  and  very  politely, 
to  the  constable:  "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  only 
one."     Magistrate  :  "  Never  mind  ;  ten  shillings,  or 


fourteen  days."  In  every  case  I  noticed  the  fine 
was  paid,  and  the  police  told  me  that  fines  were 
readily  collected  among  the  prisoners'  neighbours. 
There  were  a  great  number  of  applications  for 
orders  to  eject  tenants  from  rooms  (of  course  for 
non-payment  of  rent)  ;  these  were  rapidly  proved, 
and  an  order  made  wholesale.  Then  a  poor  ragged, 
half-starved  lad  of  19  or  20  was  put  up  charged  with 
loitering  under  suspicious  circumstances ;  he  was 
said  to  have  no  friends  and  no  home,  and  treated 
the  proceedings  with  philosophical  indifference,  only 
observing  that  they  might  do  as  they  liked  with 
him  ;  to  him  it  might  indeed  have  been  said — 
"  Famine  is  in  thy  cheaks, 
Need  and  oppression  starvath  in  thine  eyes, 
Contempt  and  beggary  haug  up3n  thy  back  ; 
The  world  13  not  thy  friend  nor  the  world's  law." 
He  was  remanded  for  further  enquiry.  Poor  wretch, 
he  could  only  be  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and 
yet  we  would  treat  him  as  a  criminal.  I  afterwards 
heard  that  the  magistrates'  clerk,  Mr.  Humphries, 
is  considered  to  be  one  Rf  the  ablest  men  in  the 
profession.  I  met  here  with  a  police-constable 
who  discussed  political  and  social  subjects  with 
great  ability,  and  was  altogether  a  well  educated 
able  man ;  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  local  self- 
government,  and  said  that  if  the  control  of  the 
police  was  given  to  representative  bodies  it  would 
only  add  strength  to  rebeUion  ;  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  rebels  at  heart,  and  would  return 
only  rebels,  whom  no  loyal  man  could  serve  ;  he 
declared  that  he  would  emigrate  rather  than  accept 
office  under  any  Corporation,  and  he  believed  the 
great  majority  of  the  force  felt  as  he  did  ;  he  told  me 
subsequently  that  there  was  general  antagonism 
between  the  police  and  the  people;  the  police  knew 
the  people  hated  them,  and  the  police  in  return 
suspected  and  distrusted  the  people.  The  working 
classes  in  Cork  mostly  live  in  rooms,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  not  the  number  of  squalid  dwellings 
which  may  be  found  on  the  outskirts  of  every  Irish 
town.  Nevertheless  the  bye-streets  offer  to  the 
stranger's  eye  abundant  evidence  of  extreme  poverty 
and  want  of  employment,  especially  to  women  and 
young  people  ;  the  poor  naturally  gravitate  to  the 
towns,  and  how  to  maintain  or  dispose  of  them  is  a 
question  thundering  at  our  doors.  What  Carlyle 
wrote  in  1850  is  true  this  day — "  Men  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment eighty-three  hours  per  week,  debating  about 
many  things.  Men  sit  in  Downing  Street  doing 
protocols,  Syrian  treaties,  Greek  questions,  Portu- 
guese, Spanish,  French,  Egyptian,  and  Ethiopian 
questions,  dexterously  writing  despatches  and  having 
'  the  honour  to  be.'  Not  a  question  of  them  is  at  all 
pressing  in  comparison  with  the  English  question. 
Pacifico,  the  miraculous  Gibraltar  Jew,  has  been 
hustled  by  some  populace  in  Greece  :  upon  him  let 
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the  British  lion  drop,  very  rapidly  indeed,  a  constitu- 
tional tear.  Radetzky  is  said  to  be  advancing  upon 
Milan — I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  and  perhaps  it  does 
deserve  a  despatch  or  friendly  letter  once  and  away; 
but  the  Irish  Giant,  named  oi  Despair,  is  advancing 
upon  London  itself,  laying  waste  all  English  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  ;  that  is  the  interesting  Govern- 
ment despatch  of  the  day  !  I  notice  him  in  Picca- 
dilly, blue  visaged,  thatched  in  rags,  a  blue  child  on 
each  arm,  hunger  driven,  wide  mouthed,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour;  he,  missioned  by  the  just 
heavens,  too  truly  and  too  sadly  their  '  divine 
missionary '  come  at  last  in  this  authoritative 
manner,  will  throw  us  all  into  Doubting  Castle,  I 
perceive  !  That  is  the  phenomenon  worth  pro- 
tocoUing  about,  and  writing  despatches  upon,  and 
thinking  of  with  all  one's  faculty  day  and  night, 
if  one  wishes  to  have  'the  honour  to  be' — anything 
but  a  Phantasm  Governor  of  England." 

On  the  following  morning  I  went  with  Mr.  William 
Shaw,  to  whom  I  had  an  introduction,  to  meet  Lord 
Spencer  at  the  Station.  Mr.  Shaw  attended  his 
Lordship  as  chairman  of  the  Railway  Company. 
Only  a  few  persons  were  admitted.  A  considerable 
body  of  police  waited  the  arrival  of  the  train,  and 
outside  there  was  a  host  of  soldiers  and  mounted 
police,  partly  I  suppose  for  display,  and  partly  for 
security.  There  was  a  slight  cheer  as  his  Lordship 
stepped  into  his  carriage,  drawn  by  four  handsome 
black  horses,  with  postillions  and  outriders,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  were  mute.  I  after- 
wards saw  his  Lordship  at  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
where  he  lunched,  and  was  further  impressed  with 
the  kind  and  good  expression  of  his  countenance.  I 
am  sure  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  making  him- 
self popular  and  beloved,  if  he  would  only  trust  the 
people,  and  distrust  those  that  fear  and  hate  them  ; 
Dante  writes  over  the  portals  of  Hell — "  All  hope 
abandon  ye  who  enter  here,"  and  it  would  not  be  a 
bad  inscription  for  the  gates  of  Dublin  Castle,  that 
rock  on  which  so  many  political  reputations  go  to 
ruin. 

There  are  two  roads  from  Cork  to  Macroom,  the 
distance  being  23  miles  by  either  route  ;  the  lower 
or  new  road  I  was  told  was  a  limestone  way,  and 
lumpy,  and  I-  was  advised  to  go  the  old  way  which 
runs  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lee,  and  is  a  good 
gravelled  road.  It  was  three  in  the  afternoon  when 
I  left,  and  exceedingly  fine.  Once  clear  of  the  town 
and  of  the  abominable  limestone  roads  belonging  to 
it,  I  felt  quite  gay  to  return  to  work  and  to  green 
fields.  For  about  four  miles  the  road  runs  at  the 
foot  of  high  lands,  which  are  entirely  occupied  by 
fine  houses,  with  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  ;  the 
opposite  side  is  an  open,  level  country,  with  rich 
meadows  on  the  riverside;  but  every  eminence  is 


occupied  by  a  good  house  or  mansion,  and  churches 
are  plentiful.  Ballincollig  (the  town  of  the  boar) 
lies  half  a  mile  off  the  road  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river;  here  are  gunpowder  mills  and  military  bar- 
racks. The  country  is  all  enclosed,  fertile,  and 
fairly  cultivated ;  the  houses  are  numerous  and 
good,  and  the  people  seem  well-to-do.  The  views 
over  the  river  between  Inishcarra  (the  island  of 
sheep),  Ardrum  (high  ridge),  and  Inishleena  (the  is- 
land of  the  wet  meadow),  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles,  are  exceedingly  sweet.  The  ruins  of  Castle 
Inch  on  the  opposite  bank  are  picturesque,  and 
there  are  the  remains  of  an  abbey  at  Inishleena. 
The  road  here  leaves  the  Lee,  and  turns  up  the 
valley  of  the  Dripsey,  a  small  tributary.  Aban- 
doned and  ruined  cottages  are  plentiful ;  the 
materials  are  carried  away  as  wanted  for  road  re- 
pairs. 

The  population  ot  the  county  of  Cork  in  1831  was 
700,366,  and  in  1881  fell  to  373,202  ;  the  decrease 
throughout  Ireland  within  the  last  50  years  is  pro- 
bably unexampled  in  history.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  friendliness  of  the  people ;  everyone  has  some- 
thing pleasant  to  say,  and  if  I  dismount  to  admire 
the  views,  or  make  notes,  I  have  soon  a  little  party 
round  me  to  examine  the  machine  and  ask  ques- 
tions about  its  mechanism ;  we  part  with  many 
doffings  of  hats,  and  all  kinds  of  good  wishes. 

Dripsey  is  a  small  village,  prettily  situate  ;  Coach- 
ford,  two  miles  beyond,  is  larger.  The  road  rises 
hence,  and  from  the  crest  of  the  hill  the  scene 
changes,  embracing  a  great  fertile  plain,  and  a  group 
of  distant  mountains  lighted  up  by  the  setting  sun* 
The  labourers  were  now  leaving  the  fields,  and  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  swinging  elastic  step  with 
which  they  marched,  straight  as  arrows,  and  active 
as  deer.  Men  here  take  their  work  much  easier 
than  in  England,  and  have  far  more  leisure;  no- 
body appears  overworked ;  yet  though  I  have  seen 
a  few  stout  Irishmen,  I  cannot  remember  having 
met  with  a  fat  one.  Passing  a  gentleman's  house 
a  mile  beyond  Coachford,  I  enquired  of  three  men 
I  overtook  who  lived  in  it,  and  was  told  only  a 
shepherd. 

"  We'll  have  no  gentlemen  soon,"  said  one, 
"  they're  all  fleeing  out  of  the  country." 

I  asked  if  it  were  not  a  pity  to  lose  them. 

"  Begorra,"  said  another,  "  what  good  are  they  to 
the  likes  of  us  ?" 

After  passing  Clashgarifif  Bridge  the  road  retui"ns 
to  the  banks  of  the  Lee.  Two  miles  beyond  is 
Carrigadrohid  (the  rock  of  the  bridge).  On  a  rock 
in  the  river  is  a  fine  old  castle  of  the  McCarthys,  to 
whom  this  district  once  belonged.  It  was  besieged 
in  1650  by  Lord  Broghill,  one  of  Cromw -U's 
generals ;    Broghill  had   taken  the  Bishop  of  Ross 
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prisoner,  and  offered  to  spare  his  life  if  hie  would  in- 
duce the  garrison  to  surrender.  The  Bishop  agreed, 
but  when  within  talking  distance  urged  them  to  hold 
out  to  the  last,  whereupon  Broghill  hanged  him  on 
the  s])ot.  There  is  a  decent  little  inn  at  the  bridge. 
The  country  is  very  pretty  hence  to  Macroom  ;  the 
population  scanty.  No  one  begged  from  me  during 
the  day,  and  though  of  course  there  were  plenty  of 
poor  people,  I  saw  n(;thing  approaching  want  or 
destitution.     It  was  dusk  when  I  reached  Macroom. 


The  outskirts  consist  of  very  poor  cottages,  from 
whence  issued  a  great  assemblage  of  children,  who 
accompanied  me  into  the  town  with  loud  cries  ;  as 
the  numbers  increased,  I  felt  by  no  means  proud  of 
their  company,  and  stopped  to  make  a  small  oration 
to  them,  but  (as  on  many  other  occasions  in  this 
wicked  world)  my  eloquence  was  thrown  away,  and 
my  little  friends  forsook  me  only  when  the  machine 
passed  into  the  yard  of  the  Victoria  Hotel. 
(  To  be  continued. ) 
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By  John  H.  Mellor,  Eglinton   B.C.,  Dublin. 


THE  following  account  of  a  tour  which  I  had 
in  September  last  is  not  written  merely 
because  of  "  an  itch  for  scribbling,"  but 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  correct 
idea  of  the  splendid  roads  (?)  lying  between  the 
above-mentioned  places,  but  having  now  tried  them 
and  found  them  wanting,  I  shall  in  future  confine 
my  wheel  wanderings  to  the  Emerald  Isle,  and 
shall  always  recommend  others  to  do  likewise. 

That  "  procrastmation  is  the  thief  of  time"  I  had 
reason  to  believe,  for  instead  of  starting  early  in 
August,  as  I  had  arranged  to  do,  it  was  put  off  day 
after  day  by  others  who  were  "  going  to  come"  but 
never  did  ;  and  so  I  started  by  myself  on  the  6th 
September.  I  may  here  state  that  I  will  use  the  •' 
word  ti'c  throughout  this  essay,  in  preference  to  /. 

The  machine  used  was  a  5oin.  "  Club,"  with 
double  ball  bearings  to  front  wheel  and  dust-proof 
cones  to  back  ;  all  the  necessary  outfit  was  packed 
in  an  M.I. P. ;  of  course,  we  did  not  forget  to  bring  a 
Lmp  and  bell,  as  a  preventative  against  "  forty  bob 
and  costs." 

We  may  mention,  as  an  instance  of  the  way  they 
charge  for  bicycles  going  across  fronr  Dublin  to 
Liverpool,  that  it  is  according  to  the  class  you  will 
travel  yourself,  i.e.,  if  you  travel  cabin  you  pay  the 
cabin  fare  for  the  machine  as  well.  Needless  to 
say,  I  preferred  to  pay  six  shillings  instead  of 
eighteen. 

Wednesday,  6th  September. — Left  Dublin  by  the 
"  Magnet,"  and,  after  a  splendid  run,  arrived  off 
Liverpool  about  6  a.m.,  but  owing  to  a  dense  fog 
did  not  land  until  7. 

Thursday,  7th. — Owing  to  the  importunities  of 
various  relations,  we  prolonged  our  stay  in  this 
"  faire  citie"  until  three  o'clock,  being  at  that  time 
piloted  by  an  obliging  cousin  to  the  outskirts,  and 
placed  on  the  direct  road.  After  promising  to  spend 
a  couple  of  days  on  the  return  journey  in  Liverpool, 


we  started,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  broad 
slabs  with  which  the  cliannels  were  laid,  we  soon 
left  the  paved  streets  behind,  and  came  to  Prescot. 
Up  a  slight  hill  through  the  town,  and  a  turn  to  the 
right,  brought  us  over  a  I'ather  rough  road  through 
Sankire  (?),  a  place  which  reminded  us  of  Little 
Bray  (Co.  Wicklow).  From  here  the  road  was  good 
into  Warrington,  after  which  it  was  bad,  being  at 
intervals  paved  with  large  round  stones,  which  pro- 
truded a  couple  of  inches  from  the  ground.  This 
pleasant  (!)  sort  of  road  continued  to  Irlam,  and 
then  came  about  six  miles  of  paving  and  tram  lines 
into  Manchester.  Distances  :  Prescot,  7  ;  Sankire  (?), 
15;  Warrington,  18  ;  Irlam,  30  ;  Manchester,  36. 
'  Friday,  8th. — About  eight  o'clock  we  might  have 
been  seen  wheeling  down  Liverpool  Road.  The 
morning  was  very  cold  and  foggy,  so,  to  make  our- 
selves warm,  we  attempted  to  put  on  a  spurt,  but 
the  road  was  too  much  for  us,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  ride  on  the  footway  until  near  Stockport  ; 
we  rode  down  the  rough  paving  into  this  town,  but 
would  prefer  to  walk  the  like  in  future.  A  street 
called  Higher  Hill  Gate  runs  through  this  town,  and 
a  more  unfair  hill  for  horses  could  not  be.  Along 
with  being  very  steep,  it  is  paved  with  large  square 
stones,  which  afford  but  a  scanty  grip  ;  a  bridge, 
like  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  spans  it  about  half-way. 
Arriving  at  the  top,  we  enquired  of  a  native  where 

Street  was,  to  which  he  i^eplied  that  "  This  be 

'ire  'ill  Gate."  Seeing  that  no  information  was  to 
be  had  from  this  intellectual  individual,  we  asked  a 
little  girl,  who  at  once  showed  us  the  way.  In  this 
town  we  were  compelled  to  stop  amongst  "  cousins 
and  aunts"  until  alter  dinner.  By  three  o'clock  we 
were  again  on  the  road  ;  and  a  bad  one  it  proved  to 
be  as  far  as  Hazelgrove.  Here  we  took  the  path, 
and  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  mile  when  we 
were  ordered  off  with  "  more  force  than  elegance" 
by  a  gentleman  (?)  who  was  on  horseback,  and  who 
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sought  to  terrify  us  by  mentioning  the  poHce.  Per- 
haps he  was  something  of  a  J. P.  (John  Paget)  in  the 
locaHty.  However,  the  only  effect  his  invitation  to 
leave  the  path  had  on  us  was  to  make  us  quicken 
our  pace  into  Macclesfield,  where  a  tricyclist  kindly 
directed  us  through  the  town.  The  road  from  here 
was  fairly  good,  with  a  few  long  rises,  which  were, 
however,  easily  ridden.  Just  at  Congleton  our 
attention  was  directed  by  a  gentleman  to  an  N.C.U. 
danger  board,  on  seeing  which  we  dismounted  ;  but 
we  do  not  think  the  hill  is  by  any  means  dangerous. 
On  Hearing  the  bottom — 

"  Soon  in  the  saddle  sate  we  fast, 

And  soon  the  steep  descent  was  past." 

At  Rathbull  we  were  like  the  gallant  Duke  of 
York's  men,  for  we  had  to  march  up  the  great  big 
hill,  and  march  it  down  again.  On  gaining  the 
level,  we  found  a  very  fair  limestone  road,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  brother-wheelman's  company  very 
near  into  Stafford  ;  we  stopped  at  the  White  Hart, 
Eastgate  Street,  and  can  recommend  it.  Distances  : 
Stockport,  7  ;  Macclesfield,  ig  ;  Congleton,  27  ; 
Rathbull,  ii  ;  Stafford,  40. 

Saturday,  gth. — An  early  start  (7.30)  was  made 
this  morning,  and  as  the  road  was  good  Wolver- 
hampton was  reached  at  9  o'clock.  We  now  made 
our  way  to  the  "  Cogent"  Works,  Darlington  Street, 
where  we  were  very  courteously  shown  several 
machines  in  dinerent  stages  of  completion,  by  Mr. 
Clarke.  After  monopolising  about  two  hours  of  his 
time,  we  started,  after  being  duly  warned  about  the 
bad  roads  which  we  had  befoi'e  us.  And  too  well 
was  the  warning  borne  out,  as  worse  in  every  respect 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive,  being  both  uphill 
and  in  wretched  condition.  At  Hill  Top  we  dis- 
mounted for  a  refresher,  intending  to  ride  into 
Birmingham  without  any  further  dismount  ;  but 
"  man  proposes,  etc.,"  for  at  West  Bromwich  we 
had  to  vacate  the  pigskin,  owing  to  the  thoroughfare 
being  stopped  for  the  la3ing  down  of  tram-lines. 
There  were  two  things  which  we  noticed  while 
passing  through  this  fine  town,  viz.,  the  splendid 
buildings  and  the  number  of  "  corner  boys"  which 
were  "  holding  them  up."  From  here  the  i"oad  was 
good,  but  undulating  in  Birmingham;  having  ridden 
up  Hockley  Hill,  we  decided  on  walking  through 
this  "  hive  of  industry."  We  were  directed  to  keep 
round  to  the  left,  but  somehow  we  managed  to  go 
wrong,  and  put  an  extra  two  miles  on  ourselves 
before  we  regained  the  proper  road  ;  a  splendid 
road,  with  but  one  hill  (Meriden),  which  was  easily 
ridden,  brought  us  into  "  the  home  of  the  bicycle" — 
Coventry.  We  were  very  much  disappointed  that 
we  could  not  inspect  any  of  the  works,  it  being 
Saturday  evening.  A  rather  pretty  and  good  road 
brought  us  to  Dunchurch  ;  after  which  we  had  some 


liill  climbing  before  we  reached  Daventrj',   at  which 
place  we  arrived — 

"  When  the  bright-faced  sun  resigned  his  throne 
Unto  the  Ethiop  queen,  who  rules  the  night," 
and  put  up  at  the  Saracen's  Head  ;  strongly  recom- 
mended. (Note. — C.T.C.  tariff  is  not  charged  at 
this  hotel.)  Distances  ; — Wolverhampton,  16  ;  Bir- 
mingham, 30 ;  Coventry,  50^  (including  two  miles 
out,  of  course)  ;  Dunchurch,  595  ;   Daventry,  70J. 

Sunday,  loth. — According  to  arrangements  made 
over  night,  we  should  have  started  at  six  o'clock,  as 
we  wished  to  be  in  London  as  early  as  possible,  but 
it  was  exactly  7.30  when  we  made  a  move.  We  were 
indebted  to  Mr.  Evans,  of  Sheaf  Street,  a  well- 
known  bicyclist  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  valuable 
information  respecting  the  roads,  etc.,  over  which 
we  w^ere  to  travel.  The  following  couplet  is  most 
appropriate  for  this  early  Sunday  morning  ride  : 
"  Where'er  thou  ridest,  by  dale  or  hill, 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still." 

A  couple  of  very  long  hills  are  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  road  between  Weedon  and  Towces- 
ter,  after  which  it  improves  a  little  through  Stoney 
Stratford,  Brickhill,  and  Hockliff'e ;  between  these  two 
latter  we  had  some  pedestrian  exercise,  by  walking 
up  and  down  a  couple  of  ver}'  rough  and  dangerous 
hills.  A  fair  road,  passing  through  some  chalk  cut- 
tings, leads  into  Dunstable,  after  which  we  had  some 
heavy  going  over  a  very  bad,  dusty  surface  into  St. 
Albans ;  an  improvement  into  Watford.  A  pretty 
fair  hill  leads  up  out  of  this  place;  we  only  struggled 
as  far  as  the  "  pub.,"  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road,  where  we  made  a  short  stay;  then  on  again 
over  a  not  to  say  good  road,  but  which  was 
wretchedly  bad  fi^om  the  Old  Welsh  Harp.  Just  as 
we  were  entering 

"  London,  the  vast,  the  wonder  of  mankind. 
The  mart  of  commerce,  and  the  fount  of  mind," 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  overtake  a  number  of 
the  Waverley  B.C.,  who  very  kindly  piloted  us  to 
our  anchorage  ground,  in  Tottenham  Court  Road  ; 
we  arrived  here  about  three  o'clock,  thus  doing  the 
73j  miles  in  7.^  hours.  Distances  : — Weedon,  4:^ ; 
Stoney  Stratford,  20;  Brickhill,  29  ;  Hockliffe,  35; 
St.  Albans,  52  ;  Watford,  58  ;  London,  73^. 

We  will  now  ring  down  the  curtain  over  the  events 
of  the  three  days,  which  were  very  enjoyably  spent, 
and  make  a  start  on  our  return  journey.  This  time 
we  had  our  route  marked  out  on  a  map  which  we 
puichased  from  Goy  for  the  very  moderate  sum  of 
one  shilling.  We  may  state  that  we  finrnd  the  tele- 
graph wires  along  the  whole  route  travelled  the  most 
sure  guide  that  could  be  wished  for. 

Wednesday,  13th. — We  walked,  accompamed  by 
a  friend,  as  far  as  Highgafe.  It  was  somewhere 
about  here  that  we  were  stopped  by  a  "  peeler," 
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who,  without  an}'  preface,  demanded  our  name  and 
address  for  wheeling  "  tliat  thing" — indicating  the 
machine — on  the  path,  but  a  little  blarney,  flavoured 
with  a  touch  of  submissiveness,  had  a  soothing  effect 
and  he  apologised  by  saying  that  he  was  only  obey- 
ing his  orders.  Query  :  Is  this  place  m  our  friend 
Paget's  district  ? 

We  now  mounted  against  a  very  strong  breeze, 
and  our  comfort  was  further  diminished  by  a  very 
rough  road  as  far  as  Barnet ;  between  here  and  St. 
Albans  it  was  something  better,  and  gradually  im- 
proved into  Dunstable,  where  we  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  make  our  first  dismount,  as  the  market 
place  was  crowded  with  people  and  vehicles  of  every 
description.  Daventry  was  reached  about  6  p.m. 
Of  course,  we  went  to  the  non-C.T.C.  house,  the 
Saracen's  Head.     Distance,  jz^  miles. 

Thursday,  14th. — By  "  hook  or  crook  "  we  had  to 
be  in  Chester  this  evening,  as  we  had  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  a  friend  from  Liverpool.  We  had  in- 
tended to  have  started  at  six  o'clock,  but  as  we  were 
not  called  at  the  proper  time,  we  did  not  start  until 
eight.  As  we  had  been  over  this  portion  of  the  road 
before,  we  lost  no  time  in  making  inquiries.  At 
Coventry  we  passed  a  couple  of  postmen,  mounted 
on  tricycles,  which  looked  to  us  like  the  "  Dublin." 
At  Stone  Bridge  we  turned  sharp  to  the  right  up  a 
country  lane,  which  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  re- 
pair. Coming  into  Castle  Bromwich  we  were  met 
by  a  deputation  of  village  urchins,  who  ran  along- 
side, with  shouts, 

"  And  mildly  begged  with  upward-lookiug  face 
Some  poor  reward  to  crown  their  wheelside  race." 


And  now  came  as  uninteresting  a  road  as  could  be 
met  with  anywhere.  On  a  footpath  we  noticed  the 
following  posted  up  : — "  Police  Notice. — Any  person 
caught  riding  bicycles  on  this  path  will  be  prose- 
cuted," etc.  We  pity  the  party  who  put  this  up, 
and  would  mildly  suggest  that  they  would  replace  it 
with  an  N.C.U.  danger-board,  for  surely  a  more  dis- 
graceful footpath  could  not  be  imagined  ;  evidently 
the  hand  of  time  had  dealt  harshly  with  it,  as  it  was 
deeply  furrowed,  and  weeds  and  grass  had  full  sway 
over  the  surface.  About  two  miles  of  walking  was 
indulged  in,  on  account  of  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  road,  before  we  reached  Stonnal ;  after  this 
it  improved  in  surface,  but  was  hilly  through  New- 
port to  Ternhill.  Dark  clouds  now  began  to  gather, 
and  the  sky  that  was 

"  Clear  but  a  moinout  hence,  and  now  obscure," 

gave  tokens  that  we  were  in  fur  a  good  wetting  ;  this 
made  us  "put  it  on,"  but  in  the  meantime  the  rain 
came  on,  and '  before  we  reached  Whitchurch,  we 
were  wet  through.  We  now  a\'ailed  ourselves  of  the 
"  iron  horse  "  to  Chester,  where  we  met  our  friend, 
and  at  once  went  on  to  Liverpool ;  here  a  'bus  was 
hailed,  and  before  the  conductor  had  time  to  object, 
the  machine  was  safely  deposited  on  the  top.  A 
couple  of  days  were  very  pleasantly  passed  in  Liver- 
pool before  vacation  expired.  Distances: — Coventry, 
20  ;  Castle  Bromwich,  35^  ;  Stonnal,  45^  ;  Newport, 
6qJ,  ;  Whitchurch,  goj.  Total  distance  ridden  : 
3825  miles  in  six  days ;  or  properly  speaking,  not 
quite  five  full  days. 


A  MIDNIGHT  TRAMP. 


THE  night  of  Saturday,  October  27th,  1883, 
closed  in  as  dark  as  night  possibly  could  ; 
the  stars  were  obscured  by  heavy  leaden 
clouds;  moon,  there  was  none  ;  and  the  very 
wind,  usually  so  boisterous  in  October,  ceased  to 
blow  ;  and  amid  all  this  quietude  and  stillness,  a 
solitary  rider  might  have  been  seen  guiding  a  54in. 
bicycle  out  of  a  cheerful-looking  house  in  Lyme 
Regis,  Dorsetshire,  just  as  the  church  clock  was 
striking  9.15  p.m. 

Having  so  far  introduced  my  adventure,  I  will 
take  it  up  personally,  and  inform  my  readers  that  a 
business  engagement  had  prevented  my  leaving  the 
historical  and  wonderfully  pretty  little  town  of  Lyme 
before  the  above-mentioned  hour,  and  that  I  led  out 
my  machine  for  a  25  miles'  run  to  Dorchester. 
Knowing  really  the  time   I  should  be  able  to  get 


away,  I  had  arranged  with  a  Dorchester  friend  to 
come  to  Bridport  to  meet  me  —  rather  more  than 
half  way. 

Quietly,  therefore,  mounting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  I  quickly  started  on  my  late  ride,  and  notwith- 
standing the  gloom  and  quietness  ol  the  night,  the 
bright  light  from  my  King  of  the  Road  lamp,  the 
merry  ring  of  Harrison's  alarm,  and  the  glitter  of 
the  gracefully  curved  plated  handle-bars,  i-eflected 
by  the  quickly  revolving  cranks  as  I  passed  the  last 
gas  lamp,  all  contributed  to  put  me  in  capital  spirits 
for  the  ride  to  Bridport.  It  needed  capital  spirits, 
however,  and  cyclists  who  last  season  made  Lyme, 
Bridport,  and  Dorchester  a  part  of  their  tour,  will 
not  need  reminding  as  to  the  mountainous  kind  of 
road  I  had  to  traverse.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say 
that,  after  running  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  first  hill 
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left  no  option,  and  I  had  to  dismount.     Striding  up, 
however,  with  a  will,  I   soon  reached  the  top  ;  then 
a  ride  of  another  half  mile  brought  me  to  the  other 
side  of  the  hill,  and  again  I   had  to  dismount  to 
tramp  down  half  of  it,  it  being  much  too  steep  to 
ride,  especially  at  night.     Arrived,  however,  safely 
at  the  bottom,  I  had  two  miles  uphill,  steep  enough 
to  be  able  to  just  keep  my  wheel  revolving,  and  that 
was  all.     After  which   another  mile   on  the  level  at 
speed,  and  then  another  dismount,  and   down   the 
terribly  steep  hill  through  the  darkness  into  the  vil- 
lage of  Chidrock,  a  place  by  the  way  also  of  historical 
fame   in    connection    with  King  Charles   II.  in   his 
younger  days.     I    again  rode  over  the  fiat,  and  up 
the  opposite  hill  as  far  as   passible.     Arrived  at  the 
top,  I  got  on  again  and  started   for  a  splendid  two 
miles'  run  downhill   into   Bridport.     How  gaily  the 
bell  pealed   forth,   as    legs  over   handles   I,   feeling 
like  an  Arab,  sped  over  the  ground,  and  soon  passed 
the    first    lamp   in    Bridport.      Pedalling  quickly,    I 
arrived  at  the   little    bridge   which    commands    tha 
entrance  to  the  main  street,   and  was  spurting  hard 
to  run  up  over  the  little  hill  past  the  four  legged 
town  clock,  when  I  suddenly  found  myself  on  the 
point  of  my  suspension  saddle,  and  the  next  moment 
I  was  shot  as  if  from  a  catapult  into  mid-air.     Such 
was   the   violence    with    which   I   was  thrown   that, 
owing  to  the  distance,  the  fall  was  quite  broken  when 
I  reached  the  ground,  and  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  scratches  on  the  hands,  and  a  lump  of  tyre 
cement  I  had  in  my  pocket  being  smashed  to  atoms, 
I  was  none  the  worse  for  my  fall.     Not  so,  however, 
with   my  poor   machine.     Quickly  picking  it  up,   I 
beheld  a  sight  sad  enough  to  go  to  the  heart  of  any- 
one  proud   of  his    machine.     Handle-bars   twisted 
like  wires,  and  one  crank  missing.     Searching  about 
I  soon  found  it,   and  crank  in  one  hand  and  pushing 
machine  with  the  other,  I  made  my  way  to  nn- friend 
at  the  Star  Hotel.     The  question  then  was — not  the 
damage  to  the  machine,  but  how  to  get  on  to  Dor- 
chester,   15    miles    distant.      Stoying   all    night    in 
Bridport   was  out   of  the   question,  as  friends  were 
expecting  us,  and  telegraphing  at  10.50p.m.  was  im- 
possible.    So,    after   comparing   notes,    and    trying 
unsuccessfully  to  get  a  fresh  machine  in  the  town,  I 


directed  my  friend  to  ride  on  to  Dorchester,  get  a 
trap,  and  come  on  to  meet  me,  while,  despite  many 
pressing  invitations  to  stay,  I  determined  to  tramp 
onwards,  and  once  more  starting  soon  merged  again 
into  the  blackness  of  night. 

Riding  to  Dorchester  in  the  day  time,  a  person  is 
struck  by  two  things — firstly,  by  the  magnificent 
scenery,  and,  secondly,  by  the  intensely  solitary 
aspect  of  the  road.  Mile  after  mile  can  be  ridden 
without  encountering  a  human  being  or  habitation, 
while  dense  pine  woods  give  certain  patches  of  the 
road  an  appearance  highly  suggestive  of  highway 
robbery,  being  exactly  suited  for  it,  and  having,  I 
believe,  in  coaching  days  an  unenviable  notoriety  in 
this  respect.  Indeed,  were  England  hunted  over,  I 
believe  a  more  desolate  road  could  not  be  found. 

Determined,  however,  not  to  be  thwarted,  I  step- 
ped it  out,  and  covered  mile  after  mile  in  the  desired 
direction  in  splendid  time,  uphill  and  down,  passing 
sheep-dotted  moors,  and  the  dense  pine  woods,  in 
the  intense  darkness,  the  only  sounds  audible  being 
my  own  footsteps,  and  an  occasional  bleat  from  a 
sheep  I  could  not  see.  Knowing  the  road  fairly 
well,  I  did  not  get  out  of  the  right  track,  and  at  the 
thirteenth  milestone  out  of  Bridport,  I,  after  hearing 
the  welcome  sound  ot  a  horse's  footsteps  for  a  few 
seconds,  jumped  into  the  trap,  and  striking  a  light  I 
found  I  had  paced  out  the  13  miles  in  exactly  three 
hours. 

Turning  the  grey  horse's  head  Dorchester-wards, 
we  very  soon  arrived  there  ;  and  after  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  my  friends  on  my  nerve  in  walk- 
ing through  such  a  desolate  country  at  such  a  time, 
and  enjoying  an  excellent  supper,  turned  in,  and  so 
ended  the  journey. 

The  question  naturally  asked  is,  how  the  accident 
happened  ;  and  after  a  little  thought,  I.  solved  it  in 
this  way.  A  few  days  before  one  of  my  fixed  cranks 
became  slightly  loose,  and  (instead  of  starting  it  off 
to  the  maker)  I  foolishly  allowed  a  local  fitter  to  put 
in  a  plated  detachable  pin,  but  in  doing  this  he  so 
weakened  the  spindle  of  the  hub  that  it  became  too 
weak  to  withstand  the  strain,  which  explains  its 
sudden  snapping  at  a  critical  moment. 
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When    arbonred   choirs  with   strains   resound   of    luscious 

melody, 
Fresh  as  the  dewdrop  glittering  round  in  mirrored  purity, 
Bring  me  my  restless  steed  to  ride  through  the   enchanting 

scene. 
To  sip  the  sweets  on  either  side,  and   gaily   sport  between. 

OF  all  the  modes  of  "  seeing  tlie  countiy  "  at 
the  command  of  those  living  in  this  ad- 
vanced and  enlightened  age,  none  to  my 
mind  can  compare  with  cycling.  The 
railway,  doubtless,  offers  great  facilities  to  the 
tourist,  but  he  is  prevented,  by  the  rate  at  which  the 
"  iron  horse  "  now-a-days  travels,  from  forming  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  wealth  of  grandeur  latent 
in  the  panorama  passing  before  him,  of  the  indi- 
vidual scenes  of  which  he  obtains  little  more  than  a 
cursory  glance,  just  sufficient  to  whet  his  appetite  for 
them.  If  he  be  an  enthusiastic  pedestrian  lie  may 
set  out  on  a  walking  tour,  knapsack  on  back  and 
staff  in  hand,  but  the  distance  that  he  can  go  over, 
and  consequently  the  number  of  places  he  can 
visit,  are  necessarily  very  limited,  while  the  irksome- 
ness  of  trudging  through  tame  and  uninteresting  dis- 
tricts, which  are  sometimes  to  be  encountered  in 
passing  from  one  place  of  interest  to  another,  is  very 
trying  to  the  patience  of  the  average  individual. 
More  satisfactory  than  either  of  the  above  is  riding 
or  driving,  but  as  they  have  one  serious  drawback, 
viz. — their  expense,  they  must  be  relegated  to  the 
list  of  pleasures  in  which  few  people  are  able  to  in- 
dulge. 

But  cycling  combines  all  the  advantages  of  the 
above-mentioned  modes  without  having  any  of  their 
disadvantages.  The  cyclist  is  free  from  the  thral- 
dom of  time-tables,  the  worry  aiid  anxiety  of "  catch- 
ing "  trains,  and  the  thousand  natural  ills  that  the 
railway  traveller  is  heir  to.  He  can  ride  fast  w  hen 
the  surrounding  country  is  tame,  and  slow  when  the 
scenery  is  attractive ;  while  he  may  take  up  his 
residence  at  some  romantic  spot  that  excites  his  ad- 
miration and  enthusiasm,  and  there  remain  as  long 
as  his  time  will  permit  and  his  inclination  impel  him, 
without  being  troubled  by  the  thought  of  having  "  a 
horse  eating  its  head  off  in  the  stable."  Though  the 
following  run  was  accomplished  by  the  help  of  the . 
two-wheeled  steed,  it  is  only  fair  to  mention,  en 
passdiit,  that  the  tricj-cle  is  little  inferior  to  it  for 
touring  purposes;  indeed  some  authorities  proclaim 
it  vastly  superior.  Be  that  as  it  may,  one  thing 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  tricycle  appeals  to  a 
larger  class   of  riders    than  its  unstable   rival,  while 


it  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity  with  the  "  fair 
sex." 

About  two  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Tay 
and  Isla  at  Kinclaven,  and  half  a  mile  or  so  from 
the  Linn  of  Campsie,  where  the  combined  waters 
rush  with  magnificent  grandeur  and  appalling  roar, 
audible  for  miles,  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  which 
stretches  from  bank  to  bank,  lies  the  village  of 
Stanley,  which,  small  though  it  be,  has  yet  been 
prominently  before  the  public  of  late  ;  first  in  con- 
nection with  a  proposed  Dundee  and  Stanley 
Railway,  and  afterwards  with  a  most  amusing  and 
protracted  "  breach  of  promise "  case.  It  is  at 
Stanley  that  the  Highland  Railway  joins  the 
Caledonian,  whence  they  run  together  to  Perth. 
The  Tay  in  its  vicinity  affords  some  of  the  best 
salmon  rod-fishing  in  the  country,  and  last  summer 
was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  John  Bright,  M.P., 
who  doubtless  appreciated  and  enjoyed  the  sport. 
Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  place  from  which  we  started 
one  sunny  morning  last  August  for  a  bicycle  run. 

On  leaving  Stanley  there  is  little  in  the  way  of 
scenery  to  attract  the  eye,  so  keeping  up  a  brisk 
paca  we  soon  reached  and  passed  the  little  hamlet 
of  Murthly,  near  which  there  is  a  large  lunatic 
asylum,  some  of  the  more  harmless  of  whose  in- 
mates we  saw  at  work  on  the  road.  Shortly  after- 
wards we  found  ourselves  in  a  ciil  de  sac — the  road 
ran  right  into  the  river,  so  dismounting,  we  dis- 
covered that  we  had  arrived  at  the  Boat  of  Caputh, 
one  of  the  ferries  on  the  Tay.  A  propos  of  ferries, 
there  is  a  good  story  told  of  a  Highland  boatman, 
whom  some  classical  neighbours  had  facetiously 
dubbed  "Charon,"  after  the  mytliical,  uncouth 
ferryman  of  the  Styx.  An  English  tourist  happen- 
ing to  pass  that  way,  and  hearing  of  the  ferryman's 
cognomen,  asked  him  why  he  had  been  called 
Charon.  Donald,  blissfully  ignorant  of  its  classical 
derivation,  innocently  replied,  "  Ou,  sir,  I  suppose 
it's  because  I  tak's  ccn-e  on  the  boat."  Having  been 
conveyed  across  the  Tay  with  our  machines,  we 
mounted,  and  a  few  minutes  later  passed  the  village 
of  Caputh,  whence  the  road  winds  westward  along 
the  hillside,  with  trees  on  the  right  high  abo\e  it, 
and  trees  on  the  left  sloping  down  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tay,  from  the  opposite  shore  of  which  rises  the 
famous  Birnam  Hill,  whose  wood,  according  to  tra- 
dition, furnished  branches  to  the  soldiers  of 
Malcolm,  desirous  of  concealing  their  numbers  when 
advancing  to  the  attack  of  Macbeth's  castle  at  Dun. 
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sinane.  The  view  obtainable  here  is  really  magnifi- 
cent. We  have  the  Tay  foaming  down  the  valley, 
as  if  chafing  under  the  restraint  put  upon  it  by  the 
hill  on  either  side,  both  of  which  are  clothed  in  a 
rich  dark  green  foliage.  We  could  almost  fancy 
ourselves  on  the  banks  of  s6me  rugged  river  in  the 
wilds  of  Australia,  or  in  some  deep  canon  on  the 
Colorado — but,  no  !  we  have  our  dreams  rudely  dis- 
pelled by  the  shrill  scream  of  the  whistle,  and  the 
clouds  of  steam  issuing  from  the  engine  of  a  High- 
land train  as  it  glides  along  the  hillside  opposite. 
Railways  are  an  unquestionable  boon  to  mankind, 
but  they  are  prosaic  in  the  extreme,  and  effectually 
cure  all  budding  romance.  Riding  along  this  beau- 
tiful aveiiue  we  were  delightfully  screened  from  the 
hot  rays  of  the  blazing  August  sun,  and  presently 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  on  our  right  the  Craig- 
lea  slate  quarries,  which,  though  interesting  enough 
in  themselves,  are,  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view, 
unpleasantly  conspicuous  amid  such  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. 

We  next  reached  Dunkeld,  which  lies  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  crossing  the  bridge,  about 
which  there  has  been  so  much  litigation,  found  our- 
selves in  Birnam.  This  bridge  was  built  by  the 
Duke  of  Athole,  who,  in  consequence,  thought  him- 
self entitled  to  place  a  toll-gate  on  it,  and  exact  a 
tribute  of  one  halfpenny  from  each  person  who 
crossed.  Small  though  the  tax  was  it  raised  the 
indignation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dunkeld  and 
Birnam,  who  have  several  times  banded  together 
and  demolished  the  obnoxious  toll-gate  vi  et  annis. 
Birnam,  a  quiet,  unpretentious  village  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  becomes  a  centre  of  acti- 
vity on  the  occasion  of  the  Highland  gathering 
which  takes  place  near  it,  generally  in  August  or 
September,  and  which  is  deservedly  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  country.  Birnam,  too,  from  its  pic- 
turesque situation,  and  from  its  being  conveniently 
near  the  river,  is  patronised  by  numbers  of  gentle- 
men who  come  north  for  the  splendid  salmon  rod- 
fishing  on  the  Tay. 

Having  partaken  of  some  refreshment  here,  and 
oiled  our  machines,  we  left  Birnam  about  noon  en 
route  for  Crieff.  For  several  miles  the  road  runs 
down  Strathbraan  almost  parallel  to  the  river 
Braan,  where  every  fev/  hundred  yards  we  encoun- 
tered a  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton  plying  the  "  gentle 
craft,"  with  no  great  success,  so  far  as  we  could 
judge  from  the  gruff  replies  we  got  from  several  on 
interrogating  them.  By  the  time  we  got  a  mile  or 
two  down  this  road  we  were  in  a  state  of  profuse 
perspiration,  partly  due  to  our  brisk  pace,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  trees,  which 
allowed  us  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  a  blazing  sun. 
Accordingly,   almost  every  streamlet  at  which  we 


arrived  was  laid  under  contribution  for  a  draught  of 
the  cooling,  crystal  beverage  to  refresh  us  anl 
moisten  oar  dust-choked  throats,  which  action 
sometimes  elicited  facetious  remarks  from  grinning 
rustics,  such  as,  "  Gie  yer  horse  a  drink." 

About  four  miles  from  Birnam  we  dismounted  to 
feast  our  eyes  on  the  magnificent  waterfall  which 
the  Braan  here  forms,  just  before  crossing  the  road 
on  its  way  to  join  the  Tay.  From  here  to  Amulree 
the  road  wmds  along  the  valley  between  heather- 
clad  hills,  dotted  with  sheep,  while  to  right  and  left, 
stretching  from  the  road  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  may 
be  occasionally  seen  peat-mosses,  with  heaps  of 
peats  set  to  dry  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  preparatory 
to  being  used  as  fuel.  The  great  feature  of  this  part 
of  the  road  that  day  was  the  number  of  beggars  or 
tramps,  who  accosted  us  at  every  turn  in  the  road. 
The  highway  literally  swarmed  with  them  ;  old  and 
young,  weak  and  strong,  male  and  female,  each  and 
all  of  whom  seemed  to  consider  us  fit  and  proper 
subjects  for  being  plundered,  though  they  made 
very  little  of  us. 

On  reaching  Amulree,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  Dunkeld,  we  nearly  ran  into  a  number  of  cattle 
that  had  taken  possession  of  the  road,  a  bend  in 
which  ;having  concealed  them  from  our  view  till 
close  upcm  them.  Deeming  discretion  the  better 
part  of  valour,  we  dismounted  and  walked  past 
them.  A  herd  of  cattle  invariably  straggles  over 
all  the  road,  and,  if  numerous,  it  is  highly  dangerous 
to  attempt  to  make  your  way  through  them  on  a 
bicycle,  for,  even  though  you  think  you  see  a  clear 
passage  through  their  midst,  just  as  you  are  half- 
way through  them  some  simple-looking  animal  will 
take  it  into  its  head  to  cross  your  path,  and  the 
consequence  may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

Amulree  can  scarcely  be  called  a  village,  for  it 
only  boasts  of  one  hotel  and  a  few  houses,  though 
from  its  picturesque  situation  on  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Braan,  it  is  much  frequented  by  pic-nic 
parties.  A  few  miles  further  on  is  Corriemuckloch, 
once  a  hotel,  but  now  converted  into  a  farmstead - 
ing.  From  Amulree  the  road  is  good,  and  nearly 
all  down  hill,  while  hill  streams  may  be  seen  fre- 
quently leaping,  foaming,  and  dashing  over  boulders 
in  their  rapid  descent ;  the  largest  and  furthest 
south  of  these  joins  the  Almond  near  the  bridge  by 
which  the  road  passes  over  the  latter. 

After  crossing  the  Almond  we  had  a  most  de- 
lightful run  down  Glenalmond  for  a  mile  or  two, 
admiring  the  lovely  scenery,  which  well  repays  the 
trouble  of  a  visit.  The  road  runs  along  the  tace  of 
the  hill,  and  at  a  good  height  above  the  river,  of 
whose  tortuous  course  a  magnificent  view  is  to  be 
had.  After  keeping  parallel  to  the  river  for  a  few 
miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction  we  parted  com- 
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pany  with  it  and  steered  south-west,  ahiiost  at  right 
angles  to  our  former  course,  till  we  reached  Crieff. 
Several  miles  from  that  town  it  was  our  misfortune 
to  have  to  ride  down  a  hill,  which,  by  reason  of  its 
steepness  and  roughness,  caused  us  no  little  anxiety, 
as  we  had  not  proceeded  far  down  ere  we  lost  entire 
control  over  our  machines,  and  it  was  one  series  of 
jolts  from  top  to  bottom,  each  one  almost  pitching 
us  out  of  the  saddle.  Imagine  a  strip  of  ploughed 
land  about  twelve  yards  wide,  pretty  liberally 
seasoned  with  pebbles,  and  occasionally  a  piece  of 
stone  as  large  as  a  brick ;  incline  this  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  and  give  it  two  or  three  sharp 
bends,  and  you  have  the  facsimile  of  this  hill. 

On  reaching  Crieff  we  took  a  stroll  through  the 
town  to  "  see  the  sights,"  and,  after  some  refresh- 
ment, inquired  the  road  to  Perth,  when  we  dis- 
covered to  our  disgust  that  we  had  to  retrace  our 
steps,  or  rather  wheel-marks,  for  nearly  three_  miles 
ere  we  could  get  on  the  Perth  road.  Accordingly 
we  set  out,  only  now  for  the  first  time  discovering, 
what  had  before  entirely  escaped  our  notice,  that 
there  was  a  decidedly  uncomfortable  east  wind,  and 
as  this  was  the  first  time  during  our  ride  that  we 
had  required  to  face  it,  we  thus,  to  our  cost,  be- 
came aware  of  its  presence  by  the  extra  force  which 
we  required  to  apply  to  our  cranks.  Add  to  this 
that  we  were  beginning  to  feel  a  little  fatigued,  and 
you  may  understand  with  what  eager  concern  we, 
after  traversing  some  five  or  six  miles,  inquired  of  a 
roadman  how  much  fiuthei  it  was  to  Perth.     "Ten 


miles,"  was  the  stolid  reply.  "  Ten  miles  ?  "  we 
gasped,  "  against  that  wind,  and  in  rar  exhauated 
condition  ?" 

We  held  a  council  of  war  over  the  matter,  but 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  save  that  we  must 
remount  and  plod  on  as  before.  Another  three  or 
four  miles  brought  us  to  Methven,  after  passing 
which  the  road,  to  our  great  relief,  was  chiefly 
downhill,  but  the  remnant  of  the  ten  thousand  under 
Xenophon  were  not  filled  with  greater  joy  on  their 
return,  when  they  shouted,  Tlialassa  !  Thalassa  !  at 
the  sight  of  the  blue  waves  of  the  Euxine,  than 
were  we  on  catching  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Fair 
City  about  six  p.m. 

Here  our  tour  practically  endel,  for  from  Perth 
to  Stanley  there  is  little  worthy  of  mention  ;  besides, 
we  were  too  eager  to  get  home  to  take  much  notice 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and,  being  partially 
assisted  by  the  wind,  and  favoured  with  a  good 
road,  we  soon  accomplished  the  few  intervening 
miles.  Shortly  after  our  arrival  it  began  to  rain, 
and  we  were  congratulating  ourselves  on  having 
reached  home  before  it  commenced,  when 

"  Slowly  suuk  the  rudJy  globe  of  light, 
And  o'er  the  shaded  lindscape  rushed  the  night." 

It  now  only  remains  for  us,  speaking  from  experi- 
ence, to  say  that  the  route  above  attempted  to  be 
described  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  should  any  cycling 
reader  have  the  time  and  inclination  to  spend  "  A 
day  on  wheels  in  Central  Perthshire." 


A  BICYCLE  TOUR  TO  HUMANSDORP. 


TO  enjoy  a  ride  per  bicycle  to  Humansdorp, 
one  only  wants  the  disposition  of  Mark 
Tapley  and  the  assistance  of  a  south-east 
gale.  The  serenity  of  the  former  is  likely 
to  be  hard  tried  by  the  absence  of  the  latter,  and 
the  cheerfuUest  cyclist  would  probably  groan  to  find 
a  nor'-wester  rising  on  the  moi'ning  he  intended 
wheeling  to  the  distant  but  delightful  dorp. 

Three  wheelmen,  noted  severally,  one  for  winning 
races,  another  for  trying  to  win,  and  a  third  for 
periodically  intending  to  put  himself  into  requisite 
training  to  win,  dreamt  sweetly  last  Friday  night  of 
the  coming  delights  of  the  morrow's  journey  with  its 
swift  flight  'twixtthe  Bay  and  Murray's,  the  pleasant 
clod-crushing  across  Sahara,  the  bathe  in  Van  Staa- 
den's  limpid  waters,  the  feed  at  Smith's,  the 
exploration  of  new  roads  beyond,   and  the  ultiniate 


triumphal   entry  into    Humansdorp,  welcomes   and 
congratulations,  supper  and  hard-earned   repose. 

At  3.15  on  Saturday  morning  the  Skipper  roused 
his  merry  men  from  their  slumbers,  and  after 
dressing  hurriedly,  the  trio,  with  Basso  Profundo, 
who  was  to  accompany  them  as  far  as  Thornhill, 
proceeded  to  lay  in  such  antidotes  to  exhaustion  as 
are  to  be  found  inside  coffee-pots  and  egg-shells,  and 
on  bread,  butter  and  beef  platters.  While  they  were 
thus  amusing  themselves  the  wind  sighed  without, 
and  that  wind  was  from  the  quarter  known  as  nor'- 
west,  so  that  an  hour  and  more  was  wasted  in  the 
futile  bandying  of  opinions  as  to  whether  the  zephyr 
would  freshen  or  decline  in  vigour.  "  Fate  helps 
them  that  help  themselves,"  and  with  this  maxim  in 
view  our  four  friends  started  exactly  at  five  o'clock, 
and  putting  a  good  pace  on,  arrived  at  the  sand  at 
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6  21,  and,  after  a  loss  of  eight  minutes,  trudged 
across  the  mighty  desert,  reaching  Fitch's  just  befoie 
eight  o'clock  ;  stopped  at  the  Toll  for  such  drink- 
ables as  were  obtainable,  and  riding  down  the  pass 
and  walking  the  latter  half  up-hill,  arrived  at 
breakfast  depot — Thornhill — at  g. 36,  not  much  under 
post-cart  time.  Several  cart-loads  bonnd  for  the 
races  were  met  en  route,  the  nsnal  question  being 
"  How  far  are  yon  going  ?  "  to  which,  in  one  instance, 
an  nntruthfnl  answer  was  met  by  a  deserved  rebuff 
by  a  jolly  old  boy,  who,  in  reply  to  the  Indomitable's 
romantic  answer  "  To  Cape  Town,"  said,  "  Ach  so — 
and  will  you  return  to-night  ?  " 

After  breakfast  and  some  tobacco  smoke  three 
of  the  party  left  Thornhill  at  11. 10,  after  bidding 
friend  Basso  farewell  and  a  pleasant  holiday — he 
having  started  on  a  pleasure  trip  on  horseback  from 
this  point,  leaving  his  wheels  at  the  hotel.  From 
this  point  the  road  is  hard,  but  very  Inmpy,  and 
some  galvanic  down  hill  work,  which  loosens  teeth, 
spokes,  and  bearings,  occurs.  Four  miles  from 
Smith's  and  close  to  Nocton  Farm,  the  Skipper's 
machine  gave  a  creak  and  a  snap,  and  a  separation 
betwixt  the  wheels  took  place,  leaving  our  worthy 
luckily  on  all  fours.  Here  was  desolation,  woe, 
despair — post-cart  and  a  spoilt  trip  !  The  green 
meadows  and  pretty  bush  country  so  latelj'  admired 
and  extolled  were  maligned  as  a  wretched  South 
African  waste  in  which  no  sane  man  ought  ever  to 
trust  himself,  a  loathsome  howling  wilderness  with- 
out a  fitter's  shop  or  smith  who  could  repair  a 
wheelman's  steed. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  dissolve  tl'.e 
party,  the  two  to  go  on  their  way  sorrowing,  the 
third  to  wait  till  some  passing  wagon  should  arrive 
to  take  his  carcase  and  his  bicycle  Bay-wards  at  the 
breathless  pace  of  two  miles  an  hour.  While  many 
tears  were  falling  across  the  backbone  of  the  trusted 
but  treacherous  crock,  the  beaming  intellect  of  the 
Rustic  suggested  that  Basso's  machine  was  idling  the 
happy  hours  away  in  old  Smith's  stable,  and  soon  a 
native  was  procured  and  offered  tempting  sums  for 
his  speedy  return  with  the  Hobby  Horse.  Half  an 
hour  was  spent  in  teaching  this  aborigine  to  wheel 
the  quare  thing  directly  and  wheel  barrow  fashion  ; 
and  in  the  end  he  suggested  that  not  having  been 
born  and  bred  to  the  wheeling  of  bicycles,  'twere 
better  one  of  the  adepts  should  retrace  liis  steps 
and  take  possession  in  person.  The  Skipper's  contra 
argument  showed  that  his  medical  adviser  prohibited 
pedestrian  exercise,  and  by  means  of  a  stipendiary 
increase  our  Kaffir  was  tempted  to  go  off  to  Thorn- 
hill for  the  desired  implement.  The  broken  machine 
was  placed  on  a  wool  wagon  bound  for  Port 
Elizabeth,  and,  pipes  being  lighted,  the  road  was 
discussed   by   a    friendly  Dutchman,   who,   though 


grutl  and  suspicions  of  the  phantom  steeds  to  start 
with,  toned  down  and  became  quite  jocular  on  find- 
ing our  heroes  could  in  some  sort  mangle  out  a 
conversation  in  the  language  he  used  to  his  bullocks 
and  Hottentots.  After  an  hour  of  this  musical 
entertainment,  the  two  whose  spirits  were  exultant 
and  their  bicycles  sound  in  tyre  and  limb,  calmly 
put  it  to  their  less  fortunate  ally  that  if  he  wished  to 
reach  Humansdorp  that  night,  he  had  better  trudge 
back  solus  for  the  new  machine,  and  intimated  that, 
if  he'd  hurry  up,  they  could  relieve  the  monotony 
caused  by  his  absence  with  a  snooze.  Deeming 
himself  born  luckless,  he  obeyed  them  and  went, 
and  soon  met  two  Uitenhage  brothers  of  the  cycle, 
elated  at  their  speedy  run,  the  lovely  weather,  the 
scenery,  and  things  in  general.  It  was  very  pleasant 
thus  to  meet — as  one  might  on  an  English  road — 
two  fellow  fanatics  so  far  from  home,  more  especially 
as  they  carried  naartjes,  oranges,  cigars,  and  lubri- 
cators, but  the  parting  was  sad  when  the  parter  had 
to  continue  his  trudge  with  the  comforfmg  assurance 
that  his  envoy  might  perhaps  be  back  from  the  hotel 
in  two  hours,  judging  from  his  walking  pace  and 
tlic  chances  of  his  unsuccessful  propellation  of  a 
two-wheeler. 

A  mile  from  Smith's  the  Skipper  met  his  dusky 
messenger,  and  found  to  his  chagrin  that  Basso, 
being  desirous  that  no  sojourner  might  try  his  bicycle, 
had  removed  the  saddle-clutch  and  left  the  machine 
useless  till  another  could  be  procured.  At  last  the 
trio  got  under  weigh  again,  and  got  to  the  Pont  at 
3  o'clock.  The  proprietor  not  having  a  tariff  for  bi- 
cycles fell  in  with  the  suggestion  of  a  trip  across  for 
love  just  this  once,  and  said  he'd  charge  double  fares 
on  the  return  journey.  This  our  travellers  took  for 
a  joke,  but  found  it  a  rather  one-sided  thing  in  jest 
when  they  were  charged  one  shilling  each  way  for 
man  and  machine. 

Further  description  would  be  tedious.  Suffice  it 
tell  that  most  of  the  road  is  very  stony,  and  the 
wind  was  strong  in  the  riders'  teeth,  from  the  top  of 

the  hill  beyond  the  Pont.     At  Cobble No  1  hang 

me  if  I  can  spell  it — anyways,  it  is  a  river  at  which 
Joe  somebody  used  to  mend  boots.  Well,  at  this 
river  we  were  very  kindly  received  by  a  good  friend — ■ 
for  I  may  as  well  write  in  the  first  as  the  third  person 
in  this  nairation — and  after  astonishing  our  good 
host's  kind  wife  by  demolishing  several  eggs,  milk 
honey,  and  the  sweetest  of  bread  and  butter,  we 
started  with  renewed  vigour  on  our  way,  just  as  the 
post-cart  was  passing.  We  threatened  to  be  at 
Humansdorp  before  it,  but  we  knew  naught  of  the 
three  miles  climb  in  which  it  was  easier,  and  nearly 
as  cjuick,  to  walk  as  to  ride  ;  so  the  post-cart  soon 
left  us  a  mile  behind,  and  with  all  our  putting  in  on 
the  level  and  down  hills,  we  only  managed  to  reach 
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our  destination  thi^ee  minutes  behind  the  mail  at 
6.40  p.m.  We  were  kindly  welcomed,  and  a  crowd 
ot  urchins  followed  us  to  our  hotel,  the  Star.  The 
landlord  welcomed  us  heartily,  and  a  bath  and  clean 
change  made  us  ready  for  a  start  back  if  such  a 
contingency  had  been  necessary. 

Next  mornmg  we  did  the  Park,  the  streets,  and 
the  exterior  of  the  gorgeous  edifice  in  which  the 
Dutch  population  do  their  devotions.  Lot's  wife 
stands  outside,  and  a  large  hole  has  been  cut  where 
her  face  used  to  be.  A  bell  has  been  substituted, 
and  the  clapper  hangs  in  the  position  of  her  original 
tongue.  There  is  no  inscription  upon  the  belfry  to 
inform  the  traveller  of  this,  but  the  thing  is  so  very 
plain  that  it  needs  no  comment  or  explanation. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  we  travelled  to  Orange  Grove, 
about  three  miles  farther  on  the  Cape  Road,  and 
found  the  road  simply  perfect,  constructed  of  iron- 
stone. We  should  probably  have  gone  further  along 
this  magnificent  road,  but  the  Grove  and  its  farm- 
house offered  a  very  tempting  rest,  and  we  were 
kindly  entertained  by  Mr.  Meyer,  the  happy  owner 
of  this  pleasant  spot.  The  road  appeared  so  par- 
ticularly good  that  our  trio  decided  to  travel  through 
to  Long  Kloof  next  holiday.  The  return  journey  to 
Humansdorp,  by  the  light  of  a  brilliant  moon,  was 
about  the  pleasantest  portion  of  a  very  jolly  trip. 

On  Monday  we  watched  the  interesting  third 
meeting  in  S.  Hawkins's  insolvent  estate,  and  heard 
rummy  statements  from  the  insolvent,  such  as  "that 
it  was  impossible  for  a  shopkeeper  to  balance  his 
books  without  making  false  entries."  Also  a  plea 
that  the  vigilant  attorney  for  creditors  would  be  good 
enough  to  treat  the  insolvent  as  a.  perftct  genthmau  in 
his  examination.  These  things  amused  us,  but  it 
must  have  been  a  trying  job  for  Mr.  Chabaud  to 
examine  a  man,  who,  while  in  the  box,  was  not  made 
to  answer  straight  "  yes  "'  or  "  no,"  but  allowed  to 
harangue  and  preach,  and  endeavour  to  amuse  the 
audience  by  utterly  irrelevant  quips  and  jokes. 

The  afternoon  of  Monday  didn't  prove  cool  enough 
for  any  extensive  touring,  and  a  start  was  always  so 


enthusiastically  surrounded  by  the  populace,  that 
we  let  our  steeds  rest  quietly  in  the  billiard  room, 
where  many  of  the  inhabitants  inspected  them. 
Our  host  declared  that  if  he  had  but  thought  to  shut 
up  the  bicycles  and  charge  threepence  a  head  for 
inspection  he  could  have  lodged  and  boarded  us 
free  of  charge.  The  saddest  point  about  this  was 
that  the  idea  didn't  strike  him  till  we  were  about  to 
leave.  Had  the  notion  been  carried  out,  the  funds 
might  have  gone  towards  improving  the  bathing 
pool  or  other  useful  purpose,  for  it  would  scarcely 
have  done  for  three  leading  members  of  an  amateur 
club  to  have  grubbed  and  slept  on  the  proceeds  of 
a  peep  show. 

Monday  evening  was  pleasantly  spent  at  the  house 
of  one  of  the  most  hospitable  citizens,  and  after 
many  good-byes  we  started  at  12.30  on  Tuesday  for 
home.  A  nor'-wester  was  added  to  our  pleasant 
surroundings,  for  even  fate  is  not  always  unkind, 
and  with  this  strong  aid  we  made  astonishing  time 
to  the  Pont,  viz.,  2  hours  and  25  minutes  ;  stayed 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  there,  and  a  quarter  at 
Thornhill,  and  so  reached  Fitch's  before  dark  at 
6.49 — 6  hours  and  19  minutes  from  Humansdorp, 
including  all  walking  and  stoppages.  We  made 
havoc  among  the  ample  refreshments  here  provided, 
and  did  not  hurry  our  smoke  and  chat  afterwards. 
Started  at  half-past  10  and  arrived  home  before 
2  o'clock. 

The  game  is  worth  the  candle,  we  admit ;  so 
mach  that  we  shall  go  further  than  Humansdorp 
n2xt  trip.  But  the  roads  are,  in  places,  rough  on 
bearings  and  rubber  tyres,  though  we  had  no  break- 
down after  the  first  one. 

They  wanted  to  know  if  a  triumphal  arch  was 
raised  at  the  village  in  our  honour,  but  the  Rustic 
replied  we  always  took  our  little  Archi:  with  us. 

Our  two  Uitenhage  friends  returned  from  the 
River  with  a  pretty  name  on  Monday.  Head-wind 
all  the  way. — Port  Elizabeth  Telegraph,  Oct.  20TH 
1883. 
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TUTBURY  CASTLE. 


By  W.  G.  H.  E. 


I  N  iS8—  I  was  stationed  on  the  borders  of  what  is 

I       known  as  the  "  Black  Country,"  where,  day  by 

A     day,  thousands  of  chimneys  belch  forth  clouds 

of  thick  sulphurous  smoke,  destroying  every 

vestige  of  vegetable  life.  Heie — where  the  black  smoke 

hangs  like  a  thick  cloud  over  the  face   of   Nature   (if 

Nature  it   may  be  called,  for  there   seems  very  little 

of  it  left)  ;  not  even  a  gale  of  wind    would  clear  the 

atmosphere,  or,  if  it  did,  only  to   refill  it  again  with 

the  same  black  curtain — it  was  natural  that  I  should 

long  for  the  pleasant  breeze  and  the   sweet  smell    of 

country  lanes  and  niral  spots.     And  thankful  indeed 

was  I  to  mount  my    ever-ready   steed.     It    did    not 

take  me  long  to  get  clear  of  the  smoke   and  grune, 

especially  if  the  wind  was  fair  and  the  road  good. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  a  sunny  day  in  June,  with  the 
glass  settled  at  "  fair,"  and  every  circmnstance  favour- 
able to  a  pleasant  trip,  that  I  determined  to  visit  my 
friend  who  inhabits,  or  did  inhabit,  the  castle  at 
Tatbury.  It  seemed  rather  imposing,  not  to  say 
ecclesiastically  romantic,  to  address  ni}'  p.c.  "  His 
Reverence  the  Abbot,  Tutbury  Castle,"  yet  so  it 
was,  and  what  is  more  it  got  to  its  right  owner. 
The  sun  rose  bright  and  glorious  the  next  morning, 
and  I  was  not  long  in  packing  the  TvI.I.P.  and 
demolishing  a  hearty  breakfast — the  latter  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  especially  if  there  is  a  heavy 
day's  riding.  I  was  soon  in  the  saddle  and  ready 
for  the  easy  thirty  miles  before  me  ere  I  dined. 
My  machine  was  an  ordinary  "Centaur"  bicycle. 
which  I  always  use  on  a  good  road.  Quickly 
it  carried  me  over  the  ground;  passing  through  the 
ancient  and  loyal  city  of  Lichfield,  with  its  cathedral 
beautifully  displayed  in  the  summer  sun  ;  from  here 
pursuing  the  straight  level  road  to  Burton — the  well- 
known  "  beer  town." 

I  had  but  five  miles  of  easy  hill-climbing  to  the 
ancient  town  of  Tutbury,  or  rather  it  is  the  locality 
that  makes  the  town  ancient.  Ancient,  too,  by  reason 
of  its  romantic  history.  We  don't  meet  with  such 
romance  in  this  hard,  matter-of-fact,  business  age, 
as  we  did,  or  read  about  in  days  of  yore. 

From  a  study  of  the  records  I  glean  the  follow- 
ing: — "Tutbury,  formerly  a  market  town,  on  the 
river  Dove  (on  the  eastern  borders  of  Staffordshire), 
but  now  fallen  into  decay,  is  distinguished  for  the 
fine  ruins  of  the  noble  old  castle  of  Tutbury."  I 
have  found  some  difficulty  in  tracing  its  name,  the 
origin  of  the  castle — as  is  the  case  with  many 
others — being  involved  in  the  darkness   of  remote 


antiquity.     There  is  no  doubt  that  a  place  present- 
ing such  natural  advantages  for  a  military  position 
would  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  times ;  but 
who  first  used  it  as  such  is  not  known.      That  the 
Romans   and   the  Saxons   used  it  is   certain   from 
recent    discoveries.     And  the  best  authority  seems 
to  fancy   that  the  eminence  was  once  consecrated 
by  the  Gauls  and  ancient  Britons  to  their  god  Teutas. 
Later    on    the    Saxons    dedicated    it    to    their   idol 
Tiiisto,   and    added     the   word    "burgh"    as    soon 
as   a  burgh,    or    town,  rose    in   their   vicinity.      At 
the  conquest,    a    Norman — Henry    de  Ferrars — re- 
ceived the  spot  and  built  a  castle  on  it.     Later  on 
it  figured  in  the  barons'  wars,  and  bore  its  share  of 
"battle   and    siege.      In    1340   John    of    Gaunt    had 
possession  of  it,  and  rebuilt  it.     One  of  its  present 
gateways   is    named    after   him.       Mary,    Queen    of 
Scotland,  for  a  time  once   languished    in    imprison- 
ment in  one  of  its  towers.      At    the    period  of  the 
civil  wars  it  was  garrisoned  for  the  King,  was  taken, 
and  destroyed  by  an  edict  of  the  Parliament  in  1646. 
The  following  legend,  having  reference  to  one  of 
the  early  De  Ferrars,  is  interesting : — Raimond  de 
Ferrars  was  lord  of  Tutbury.     A  warrior,  stern  and 
implacable,  he  had  served  his  king  and  his  country 
well.     In  one  of  his  marauding  trips  abroad  he  had 
bi-ought   home   a   beautiful   French    girl.   Countess 
Mathilde,  whom  he  had  made  his  wife.  In  the  train,  or 
perhaps  later  on,  came  one  Aloys  d'  Estaing,  a  young 
troubadour  of  noble  blood,  but  poor.     He   amused 
everyone  by  his  skill  on  the  harp,  as  well  as  by  all 
the  exercises  of  the  tourney  and  the  sword,  in  which 
he  elicited  satisfaction  even  from  the  grim  and  stern 
Lord   Raimond   and  his  rough   coi;rt.     But  a  gloom 
fell  on  the  youth,  which  neither  his  harp  nor  his  skill 
at  exercises  could  remove.     The  youth  was  in  love, 
was  the  general  opinion  ;  but  who  with,  none  knew. 
One  occupation,  which  alone  seemed  to  rouse  him, 
was  to  play  on  his  harp  before  the  Countess,  often 
when  alone,  for  she  loved  music.     It  was  on  one  of 
these   occasions   that    the  Countess  Mathilde,  who 
had  noted  the  youth's  gloom,  questioned  him,  and 
was  not  long  in  finding,  as  she  anticipated,  that  she 
herself  was  the   beloved.     The    Count,    by    a   false 
friend,    discovered    the    truth.      Calling   Aloys    out 
piiwitely  into  a  quiet  glade  of  the  forest,  he  fought 
a  duel  and  killed  the  hapless  youth.    The  story  goes 
that  the  Countess,  on  seeing  the  dead  body  of  the 
slaughtered  Aloys,  went  mad  of  grief,  and  first  killed 
her  only  child,  the  piideof  the  cruel  Count,  and  then 
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herself.     The  lord  of  Tiilbury  spent  his  remaining 
days  as  a  pilgrim  ;  and  the  story  lives  in  tradition. 

Within  the  castle  walls  stands  an  old  farm  house 
partly  built  of  the  ruins.  It  was  here  that  my  friend 
the  abbot  lodged,  and  I  spent  the  afternoon  and 
evening  with  him  in  discussing  general  matters, 
more  especially  relating  to  the  clerical  profession  to 
which  my  friend  belongs. 

As  the  sun  went  down  in  the  west  and  shed  its  rays 
on  the  ruined  castle,  I  thought  of  the  time  when, 
in  all  the  gloi^y  of  its  historic  magnificence,  lords 
and  ladies  held  high  court  and  revel  at  Tutbury  ; 
and  then,  later  on,  when  the  pale  moon  shed  its 
light  on  the  castellated  ruined  turrets,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  very  spirits  of  the  past  still  lingered 
around  those  ruined  walls.  Do  they  ?  If  so,  what 
are  their  thoughts  as  they  view  the  few  remnants  of 
their  faded  glory  ?  Surely  here,  if  anywhere,  it  may 
be  said, 

"  Old  times  are  changed 
Old  mauners  gone  "  — 


and  then,  as  the  same  poet  again  puts  it, 
"  The  knij»hts  are  dust ; 
Their  good  swords  rust ; 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust." 
Next  morning  I  was  up  betimes,  and  went  for  a 
bathe  in  the  river  Dove  that  flows  below  the  castle. 
Starting  after  breakfast,  I  made  tracks  forUttoxeter 
(or   Uxeter,  as  the  country  people  call  it)   over   a 
splendid  road,  which  runs  partly  through  Needwood 
Forest — that  old  forest  of  splendid  trees,  oak,  ash, 
and  birch,  a  few  patches  of  which  still  remain  to  tell 
of  its  former  size.  It  once  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  was  the 
last  home  of  highway  robbers,  some  ot  whom  were 
to  be  found  inhabiting,  and  making  their  marauding 
expeditions    from    thence,  during  the  last  century. 
It  requires  no  very  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
picture  it  as  it  was,  and  for  forest  scenery  it  is  still 
very  hne.     The  roads  through  it  are  excellent,  and 

it  did  not  take  me  long  to  ride  back  to  smoky  H ■, 

brightened,  but  not  less  dark,  by  contrast  of  a   visit 
to  Tutbury. 


MUSIC     H.\TH    CHARMS." 


By  •■ 

FEW  of  the  '-regulars,"  i.e.,  those  who 
consider  it  their  bounden  duty  to  be 
represented  at  the  Club  each  day,  sat 
listening  to  the  strains  of  harmony  from 
the  banjo,  so  ably  handled  by  the  "  funny  man." 
The  "  philosopher "  and  the  "  infant  "  each  sat 
in  their  respective  places  beside  the  stove,  in  sweet 
communion  with  the  club  dog,  who  dreamily 
snapped  at  an  intrusive  fly.  Naught  broke  the 
solemn  silence  of  the  hour,  save  the  music  and 
the  click  of  the  chess  men  as  "  Damon  "  and 
"  Interrogatory  "  fought  out  the  mimic  battle  upon 
the  boards  before  them.  The  door  opened,  bring- 
ing with  it  a  gust  of  the  cold  wintry  air  from 
without,  and  causing  each  "regular"  to  cast  a  glance 
of  anger  towards  the  intruder  who  thus  marred 
their  pleasure  and  comfort.  He  was  of  uneven 
build,  and  consisted  of  mouth  and  lungs  to  an 
unusual  extent.  He  was  stumpy,  but  very  wide  ; 
he  had  a  large  nose  the  colour  of  a  prize  carnation, 
watery  blue  eyes,  and  an  aspect  of  ignorance, 
hauteur,  and  gin,  especially  gin.  His  hat  was 
tipped  over  his  eyes,  his  jaw  was  thrust  forward, 
and  he  wore  the  expression  of  a  man  whose  whole 
life  was  warped  by  one  great  and  consuming  desire 
to  have  some  one  call  him  a  liar.  Carefully  closing 
the   door    behind    him.    he    waddled    rather    than 


Selah." 

walked  down  the  centre  of  the  room  until  he 
reached  a  point  just  opposite  the  massive  form 
of  the  "infant,"  and  carefully  adjusting  the  rem- 
nants of  his  collar,  and  squirting  an  amber  stream 
of  tobacco  juice  upon  the  club  dog,  who  promptly 
resented  the  indignity  by  a  plaintive  howl  for  help, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  "infant  "  and  remarked, 

"Soy,  young  fellow,  d'ye  know  who  I  yam  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do ;  you  are  the  ten  thousand 
dollar  beauty.  Biff!"  with  which  the  "infant" 
dropped  a  left-hander  upon  the  brow  of  his  in- 
terrogator. There  was  a  death-like  lull.  A  wave 
of  anguish  sv/ept  over  the  features  of  the  beauty, 
and  then  he  shouted  : 

"  Be  hivins,  oi'll  paralyse " 

Once  more  the  fist  of  the  "  infant  "  sought  repose 
upon  his  rival's  nose.  The  beauty  looked  dazed, 
and  then  v,  itli  an  e-.ident  desire  for  information,  fal- 
tered : 

"  Soy,  who  yer  bitten,  anyhow  ?" 

"Biff!   biff!" 

The  beauty  leaned  against  a  ncighboming  sociable 
for  a  few  monrents. 

"  Clear  out  of  here." 

The  now  battered  beauty  complied,  and  hastening 
from  the  door  stood  upon  the  side  walk,  where  his 
bruised    nose    caught    the    glare    from    the    gas-lit 
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windows  of  the  Club  and  reflected  a  halo  about  his 
head.  The  sweet  strains  of  "  Don't  get  weary " 
floated  upon  the  air  from  the  banjo  of  the  "  funny 
man;"  the  "philosopher,"  the  "infant,"  and  the 
Club   di)K  resumed  their  meditative   positions,  and 


sweet  silence  and  peace  resumed  their  sway,  till 
the  never  varying  cycle  of  time  rang  out  the  hour 
f(jr  "lights  out,"  and  another  cycling  event  had 
passed  into  history. 


OUR    NEW    VEHICLE  :   OR,    LADIES   ON  WHEELS. 


THERE  is  never  a  year  that  passes  without 
some  new  innovation,  and  the  past  year  has 
been  noteworthy  for  the  increasing  number 
of  lady  riders  on  tricycles.  The  makers' 
lists,  one  and  all,  contain  quotations  tor  light  tri- 
cycles for  ladies'  use.  They  are  mostly  "  got  up  "  in 
s;nnptuous  style— the  better  to  tempt  what  is 
nreverently  called  the  "soft  sex"  to  take  to  the 
pastime.  Not  only  is  this  new  sport  a  pastime,  in 
evjry  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  is  excessively  useful 
to  that  very  large  class  of  people,  moderately  well 
off,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  be  able  to  stand  the 
expense  of  a  carriage  and  horses.  Their  advan- 
tages are,  of  course,  more  marked  in  the  country, 
where  there  is  not  so  much  fear  of  an  accident  as 
in  the  crowded  London  and  suburban  thoroughfares. 
On  the  other  hand  they  are  very  useful  in  towns  to 
go  on  errands,  quickly  and  easily  ;  also,  to  make 
expeditions  into  the  country,  without  being  obliged 
to  sit  in  a  stuffy  carriage,  missing  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  the  rattle  and  smoke  of  the  railway. 

Like  some  much  advertised  pens,  the  tricycle 
comes- "  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing"  to  the  very  large 
class  of  over-worked  and  under-paid  clergymen. 
Many  a  clergyman  would  willingly  dispense  with  the 
regulation  pony  and  chaise  did  he  know  of  any 
other  mode  of  getting  over  the  ground  quickly. 
Many  rectors  have  two  churches  to  hold  service  at 
each  Sunday,  very  often  two  or  three  miles  apart. 
A  horse  is  always  an  expense  and  an  anxiety — not 
so  the  tricycle.  It  can  be  left  by  the  hour  outside 
a  house,  without  fear  of  even  the  keenest  East 
wind  giving  it  cold.  No  expensive  hay  and  oats  are 
required — its  food  consists  of  good  oil  in  sparing 
quantities.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  its  running 
away — a  light  chain  and  padlock  ensures  its  not 
being  taken,  for  the  man  is  to  be  pitied  who  attempts 
to  carry  a  roadster  tricycle  far  on  his  back. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  sometimes  a  great  deal  of 
j)ity  for  the  manifestly  liard-worked  clergyman's 
Itony,  but  the  iron  and  steel  pony  asks  no  pity.  It 
is  as  ready  to  go  ten  miles  as  one.  The  only 
thought  the  rider  has  is  for  his  or  her  legs — they  are 
the  motive  powers.  For  clergymen's  wives  they  are 
indispensable,  and   also  to  district  visitors  and  all 


who  want  to  go  quickly  to  their  destinations.  The 
head  of  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the  Black 
Country  goes  on  her  errands  of  mercy  on  one  ot 
these  machines.  They  ought  to  be  fashionable,  as 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  society,  of  the 
highest  rank,  ride.  The  Queen,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  have  splendid  specimens,  but 
there  is  one  ob^'ection  urged  by  some  curiously  stiff- 
necked  people.  They  say,  "  The  necessary  action 
of  the  feet  and  legs  is  unladylike."  The  very  same 
remark  might  be  applied  to  the  short  hunting  habits 
so  fashionable  now ;  and  yet  a  girl  who  goes  after 
the  hounds  is  not  looked  on  in  the  same  light  as  the 
girl  who  rides  a  tricycle  !  The  reason  appears  to 
be  that  one  is  an  old  fashion,  the  other  is  a  new. 

But  it  really  is  a  fact,  that  some  people  by  their 
bad  riding  have  brought  the  pastime  into  bad  re- 
pute through  their  unsightly  appeai-ance  when 
sitting  about  a  foot  too  low,  and  clad  in  flashy 
colours.  But  one  bad  rider  is  not  a  specimen  of  the 
rest ;  as  there  are  'Arry's  in  all  things  in  the  world, 
so  they  must  be  represented  in  cycling.  Now  when 
a  very  dreadful  figure  is  seen  it  is  generally  on  a 
sociable.  A  girl,  and  a  bicycling  friend,  who  has 
very  likely  never  been  on  a  three-wheeler  before, 
hire  a  sociable  "  for  the  fun  of  it,"  and  off  they  go, 
their  seats  too  low,  and  the  girl,  quite  unconscious 
that  a  short  walking  dress  is  not  the  best  fitted  garb 
for  the  wheel,  working  with  a  will.  The  conse- 
quences are  prejudice  against  ladies,  who  do  know 
how  the  thing  ought  to  be  done,  riding  at  all. 

Lady  tricyclists  must  have  a  skirt  reaching  fully 
down  to  the  instep ;  a  quiet  colour,  in  a  light  home- 
spun material,  is  the  most  suitable  ;  there  should  be 
a  kilting  along  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  so  that  it  may 
keep  down  instead  of  whiskiiig  aside  in  a  gust  of 
wind,  and  a  scarf  draped  across  to  complete  the 
skirt  and  relieve  it  from  bareness.  The  body  is  best 
made  in  a  coat  form,  but  must  on  no  account  be 
tight ;  or  a  Norfolk  jacket,  with  broad  pleats,  and  a 
belt  to  keep  all  tidy  seems  to  be  suitable.  But  it 
cannot  be  too  well-known  that  no  tight  fitting  things 
can  be  worn  in  this  exercise,  and  if  only  for  this  fact 
it  is  deserving  of  the  greatest  encouragement.  A 
good  deal  has  been  said  on  the  deformities  which 
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stand  about  in  London  asking  alms,  but  ten  times 
more  worthy  of  reprobation  are  the  wasp-waisted 
deformities  to  be  seen  in  our  fashionable  thorough- 
fares. Any  exercise  which  would  check  "  tight 
lacing  "  would  be  a  public  benefaction. 

To  ride  properly  requires  some  little  practice.  A 
novice  seeing  a  seat  on  a  tricycle,  sits  down  well  on 
it  as  if  it  were  an  easy  chair ;  it  seems  an  Irishism 
to  say  so,  but  a  seat  is  not  to  be  sat  on. 

The  proper  position  is  perched  on  the  cd^c  of  the 
seat  so  that — wheu  the  pedals  are  straight  up  and 
down,  or  at  what  is  technically  called  the  "dead 
centre" — the  foot  can  just  touch  the  lower  pedal, 
keeping  the  knee  straight.  At  first  the  feeling  will 
be  rather  as  if  a  slight  movement  would  shake  the 
learner  off;  but,  with  a  little  practice,  what  seemed 
so  difficult  at  first  will  soon  wear  off.  The  seats  of 
most  good  tricycles  are  adjustable,  and  the  exac 
height  can  be  obtained  by  raising  or  lowermg  the 
seat  rod.  When  the  correct  height  is  obtained,  the 
set  screw  is  turned  tightly  up  with  the  spanner. 
The  movement  consists  in  a  gentle  and  even  pres 
sure  on  the  descending  pedal.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  press  on  both  at  once,  as  by  thus  doing  one  is 
worked  against  another,  to  the  great  fatigue  of  the 
rider. 

The  machines  of  the  present  day  are  mostly  built 
very  vertically — some  can  only  be  ridden  with  a 
saddle,  and  such  are  most  fitted  for  the  use  of  men. 
Many  lady  riders  do  use  saddles  also,  but  for  ordin- 
ary riding  a  seat  is  the  most  comfortable,  and  the 
loss  of  power  is  very  trifling. 

A  lady's  machine  is  best  with  a  slight  forward 
action,  thereby  allowing  a  seat  to  be  used  without 


the  disagreeable  feeling  of  having  to  hold  on  to  the 
handles,  as  is  the  case  on  some  machines  that  have 
very  vertical  action. 

Opinions  differ  with  regard  to  front  or  rear  steer- 
ing. Undoubtedly  the  open-fronted  machines  are 
the  most  convenient  for  mounting"and  dismounting ; 
at  the  same  time,  many  of  them  are  apt  to  pitch  the 
rider  out  if  she  leans  too  much  forward  going  up 
hill.  The  "  pro's  "  and  "  con.'s  "  of  the  matter  are 
too  numerous  to  be  discussed  in  the  limited  space  of 
an  article,  but  at  present  the  fashion  is  certainly  for 
front  steerers.  Generallj',  they  are  provided  with 
stout  band  brakes  which  render  running  down  hill 
safer  than  with  the  spoon  brakes  generally  applied 
to  machines  with  the  wheel  behind. 

The  pleasures  of  tricycling  are  too  ninnerous  to 
name.  The  artist  can  run  out  on  sketching  tours 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  Hundreds  of  quaint  and 
lovely  "  bits,"  which  are  missed  in  the  clatter  and 
whirl  ol  the  railway  train,  are  noticed  as  the  rider 
passes  quietly  yet  swiftly  along. 

Riding  tours,  visits,  change  of  air  and  scene,  can 
all  be  enjoyed.  If  going  on  a  tour,  there  is  no 
"  hurry  "  and  "  scurry  "  to  catch  the  train,  no  chang- 
ing at  junctions,  no  stuffy  carriages  and  squalling 
babies.  With  nice  companions,  nothing  can  be 
more  charming  than  gliding  along — with  the  bells 
"  keeping  time,  time,  tmie,  in  a  sort  of  runic 
rhyme,"  as  you  glide  through  the  country  lanes  in 
the  evening  gloaming — whilst  the  shadows  are 
lighted  with  your  coloured  lamps,  and  the  sweet 
coimtry  air  seems  doubly  sweet  after  the  stuffy  town. 

F.  J.   E. 


T  HE     N  E  W     Y  E  A  R. 


By  "John  St.  George." 


TAKE  courage,  brothers,  we  have  passed 
One  mile-stone  more  on  life's  rough  way. 
What  if  our  sky  be  overcast — 
At  last  will  break  the  perfect  day. 


None  enter  through  those  portals  fair. 

Save  those  who  strive  :  the  bra\e  and  true. 

So,  up  my  brothers,  fight  and  dare. 
The  King  will  give  thee  all  thy  due. 


SoDU  shall  we  reach  the  city  blest — 

Salem,  renowned,  where  troubles  cease — 

And  there  enjoy  a  blissful  rest 

Of  endless  love  and  joy  and  peace. 


What  if  our  foes  are  great  and  strong ; 

Our  bodies  weak  from  loss  of  gore — 
Soon  shall  we  raise  the  joyful  song, 

"  The  battle's  won,  the  journey's  o'er. 


A    VISIT    TO    CROXDEN    ABBEY. 


By  "John  S 

I  N  a  pretty  and  secluded  valley  in   Staffordshire, 

I      stand  in  mournful  desolation  the  ruins  of  the 

A  once  famous  Astercian  Abbey  of  St.  Mary 
^  Croxden.  So  what  was  more  natural  for  a 
cyclist  being  in  the  neighbourhood  to  take  a  ride 
there  and  see  the  ruins  for  himself?  Why  nothing 
to  be  sure,  save  sending  an  account  of  the  tour  to 
the  Wheel  World  !  A  "  tour"  did  I  say  ?  Well  it  is 
hardly  that,  seeing  that  I  live  only  five  miles  distant 
from  Croxden.  But  oh  !  what  a  five  miles  !  Well, 
the  visit  repays  for  the  discomfort  of  riding  down  a 
lane  full  of  ruts  and  stones,  and  every  other  abomi- 
nation in  the  eyes  of  a  wheelman.     But  to  begin. 

It  appears  to  have  been  an  invariable  rule  for  the 
lovers  of  the  cloister  to  select  as  the  site  of  their 
religious  houses  a  romantic  and  secluded  spot  in 
some  out-of-the-way  place;  and  it  is  doubtless  owing 
to  the  great  difficulty  in  getting  conveniently  at  such 
places,  that  so  very  few  have  seen  the  many  beautiful 
ruins  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  structures  which 
adorn  "  Merrie  England,"  the  inmates  of  which,  in 
davs  gone  by,  played  no  little  part  in  the  historj'  of 
this  country. 

Of  course  the  reasons  that  induced  the  monks  to 
select  the  sites  they  did  are  evident. 

They  not  only  wished  to  cut  themselves  entirely 
off  from  the  bustling  wicked  world,  to  which  they 
had  solemnly  bidden  a  lasting  farewell,  but  as  pas- 
sionate lovers  of  nature,  as  well  as  ardent  admirers 
of  art,  they  loved  to  fix  their  abodes  in  some  retired 
lovely  valley,  surrounded  with  beautiful  trees,  gay 
flowers,  and  merry  birds,  where,  by  the  enchanting 
banks  of  some  winding,  laughing  stream,  sparkling 
in  the  golden  sunlight,  they  could  piously  recite 
their  breviary  in  quietude,  whilst  their  souls  in 
heavenward  aspirations  adored  the  God  of  Nature  as 
their  eyes  beheld  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  His 
wonderful  and  beautiful  works  around  them. 

The  religious  orders,  too,  at  that  period  could 
almost  build  their  monasteries  and  convents  vvhere- 
ever  the}-  liked,  since  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prin- 
cipal landowners  were  ardent  members  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  only  too  willing  to  give  up  to  their 
spiritual  Mother  any  of  their  broadacres  for  what 
seemed  in  their  eyes  at  least  such  a  holy  purpose. 

Many  and  serious  are  the  thoughts  which  crowd 
upon  one  as  the  ivy-covered  portions  of  this  once 
resplendent  Abbey  come  first  in  view  ;  and  one  cannot 
help  feeling  highly  indignant  at  the  wicked  King 
who  wantonly  ordered  the  complete  destruction  of 
such  a  princely  piece  of  architecture  and  workman- 


r.  George." 

ship — the  outcome  of  so  man\-  j'ears'  hard  tuil  of 
loving  hands — however  opposed  we  may  be  to  the 
system  of  monasticism  itself. 

Who,  indeed,  looking  for  the  first  time  upon  such  a 
scene  of  utter  desolation,  and  relics  of  ancient  gran- 
deur, would  not  wish  to  have  seen  it  in  all  its  pristine 
beauty^to  have  listened  to  the  monks  chanting  with 
lusty  voice  their  evening  psalms  to  grand  thrilling 
Gregorian  tunes,  or  to  have  seen  the  High  Altar  lit 
up  with  thousands  of  tapers  for  solemn  Benediction, 
as  the  Abbot  with  jewelled  mitre  and  costly  cope 
dazzling  with  precious  stones  took  tiie  sacred  Host 
out  of  the  Tabernacle,  whilst  numbers  of  acolytes 
and  priests  filled  the  sanctuary  with  their  fragrant 
incense,  and  the  sanctus  bell  boomed  out  on  the  still 
midnight  air,  telling  all  who  heard  it  the  solemn  act 
they  were  now  engaged  in  ? 

The  ruins — which  consist  of  west  front,  south 
transept,  and  a  portion  of  the  cloisters — are  onlj'  a 
short  distance  from  Alton,  a  small,  romantic  village 
famous  for  its  ancient  baronial  castle,  which  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  was  the  seat  of  Bertram 
de  \'erdon,  who  in  the  year  1176  gave  the  land  at 
Croxden  to  the  monks  of  Aulney,  near  Bayeux,  in 
Normandy,  on  condition  that  requiem  masses  should 
be  sung  by  the  monks  perpetually  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  of  his  parents,  his  wife,  his  tutor,  and 
himself. 

In  the  year  1178  the  monks  were  first  brought  to- 
geth.er  at  Chotes  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient  name  of 
Cotton),  and  in  the  year  1179  they  removed  from 
Chotes  to  Croxden,  the  abbey  being  solemnly  dedi- 
cated to  the  honour  and  memory  of  St.  Mary,  in 
1181. 

The  whole  of  the  monks  came  over  from  Nor- 
mandy, except  Thomas,  an  Englishman,  who  was 
elected  the  first  Abbot,  with  great  ceremony,  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost,  in  1176.  He  enjoyed  his  sacred 
office  for  more  than  half  a  century — an  indication, 
anyhow,  that  his  holy  calling  agreed  with  him. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  early 
Abbots,  with  the  dates  of  their  respective  appoint- 
ments : — Walter  de  Chacumb,  123c;  William  de 
Essebarn,  1234;  John  de  Tillon,  1237;  Walter  Lon- 
don, 1242;  Wilham  de  Howton,  1268;  Henry  de 
Moysham,  1274;  John  de  Billysdon,  1286;  Richard 
de  Twyford,  1294;  William  de  Ober,  1297;  Richard 
de  Esseby,  1306. 

The  last  Abbot  was  Thomas  Chauner,  whose  office 
ended  in  the  year  1539,  when  the  Abbe) ,  in  commoq 
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with  others,  was  destroyed  by  the  order  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  diary  of  Richard  de  Schepeshead,  the 
thirteenth  Abbot,  is  still  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  architecture  of  the  Abbey,  judging  from  the 
few  remains  which  are  left,  appears  to  be  that  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  west  end  entrance  is  very 
imposing,  its  richly-moulded  doorway  being  in 
splendid  preservation,  and  will  well  repay  anyone 
for  a  visit  in  itself.  The  few  remaining  windows, 
too,  are  exceedingly  striking.  The  extent  of  ground 
the  building  originally  occupied  was  upwards  of  four 
acres,  while  the  boundary  walls  enclosed  over  sixty 
acres. 

In  fact,  the  private  grounds  belonging  to  the  Abbey 
were  quite  a  fair-sized  farm.  The  monks  milked 
their  own  cows,  grew  their  own  potatoes,  ground 
their  own  corn,  and  killed  their  own  cattle  for  the 
table. 

Through  the  grounds  runs  a  small  stream,  from 
which,  no  doubt,  the  monks  replenished  their  fish- 
pools  with  many  a  spotted  trout  or  grayling. 

It  appears  that  Kin"-  John,  who  was  excessively 
fond  of  pursuing  the  fox,  was  in  the  habit  of  coming 
down  to  Staffordshire  during  the  hunting  season, 
making  Croxden  Abbey  a  kind  of  temporary  hotel. 
This  fact  speaks  well  for  the  monk's  table,  for,  un- 
doubtedly, King  John  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  Abbot's  hospitality,  or  else  he  would  assuredly 
have  gone  elsewhere  for  his  entertainment. 

No  doubt,  however.  His  Majesty  took  great  pre- 
cautions to  absent  himself  during  Lent,  at  which 
penitential  season  the  monks  were  developing  their 
souls  at  the  expense  of  their  bodies. 

So  affectionately  attached  was  His  Majestj'  to  the 
Abbey  that  in  his  will  he  left  the  monks  the  sum  of 
ten  pounds,  at  the  same  time  leaving  directions  for 
his  body  to  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
his  heart  to  be  inurned  in  a  silver  casket,  and  buried 
under  the  high  altar  at  Croxden.  The  key  of  the 
casket  that  contained  the  heart  by  some  means  or 
other  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Shrewsbury 
family — who  at  that  time  were  .  staunch  Roman 
Catholics — and  was  sold  by  public  auction,  with  other 
valuable  archaeological  effects  of  John,  sixteenth  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  at  his  residence  at  Alton  Towers. 


Amongst  the  few  remaining  objects  of  interest 
which  are  to  be  seen  amongst  the  ruins  are  a  large 
stone  crucifix,  which  was  originally  no  doubt  fixed 
over  one  of  the  main  entrances  to  the  Abbey ;  three 
stone  coffins  ;  several  cannon  balls ;  and  an  effigy  of 
a  crusader  equipped  with  sword  and  shield,  being 
doubtless  intended  to  represent  the  founder  of  the 
Abbe}',  Bertram  de  Verdon,  who  went  out  with  King 
Richard  to  fight  the  Infidel  Turk,  and  was  killed 
there. 

In  the  three  stone  cofiins  were  interred  Nicholas 
de  Verdon,  son  of  the  founder;  John  de  Verdon; 
and  Johanna  de  Furnival. 

Two  of  the  coffins  are  now  sunk  in  the  ground  and 
are  used  as  temporary  drinking  troughs  for  cattle, 
whilst  pigs  and  fowls  strut  unceremoniously  about 
the  sacred  portions  of  the  Abbey  where  formerly 
many  a  pious  monk  devoutly  repeated  his  Ave 
Maria  and  Pater  Noster.  Surely  if  the  spirits  of  the 
dejiarted  could  but  re-visit  their  former  haunts  many 
a  mitred  abbot  and  indignant  monk  would  return  to 
this  once  hallowed  spot,  and  fiercely  denounce  such 
awful  desecration. 

A  few  yards  from  the  Abbey  ruins  stands  the  little 
church  of  St.  Giles,  an  ancient-looking  building  of  no 
particular  attraction  except  its  uncouthness. 

No  one  certainly  would  think  the  building  was  a 
church  looking  either  at  the  interior  or  the  exterior, 
the  pews  and  an  old  i"ickety  pulpit,  which  I  should 
say  was  not  safe  for  a  corpulent  man  to  enter — I 
would  have  given  anything  to  have  seen  one  of  the 
cushion-thumping,  Puritan  divines  of  a  century  ago 
enter  that  pulpit — being  all  to  remind  one  that  it  is 
a  church. 

To  tlie  Abbey  and  its  associations  may  be  traced 
the  present  names  of  many  of  the  places  in  the 
district. 

"  Mill  Croft"  is  where  the  stream  turned  the  wheel 
for  grinding  the  monks'  corn,  where  by  the  thought- 
ful request  of  the  pious  donor  the  poor  on  certain 
days  might  have  their  corn  ground  free  of  all  charge. 
"  Pool  Fields"  is  where  the  monks  kept  their  reserve 
of  fish  in  large  pools  for  use  in  Lent  and  at  other 
times  ;  whilst  "Great  Oate"  is  so  called  because  at 
this  place  was  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Abbey 
grounds. 
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(By  "  Two  Cranks.") 


CHAPTER  II. 


MISS  MART  HOOPER. 


S  we  sat  around  the 
tea  table  on  this 
evening,  one  could 
not  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  were 
somewhat  quieter 
than  usual.  Exactly 
how,  I  could  not  say. 
There  was  no  re- 
straint to  mirth  or 
conversation,  but  we 
were  sensible  of  some 
prevailing  influence 
— some  indefinably 
subtle  charm  that  pervaded  the  place — and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  prevailing  influence  and 
the  subtle  charm  came  from  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  tea-urn — Miss  Mary  Hooper,  Harry  Hooper's 
sister. 

Miss  Mary  Hooper  was  a  charming  girl.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  We  knew  that  she  was 
with  us,  and  instinctively  turned  towards  her  as  one 
turns  towards  the  light.  As  the  sun  smiles  on  and 
lights  up  the  landscape,  so  we  instinctively  felt  that 
Miss  Mary  charmed  us  with  the  sunlight  of  her 
smile.  I  am  not  going  to  describe  her,  for  I  could 
not  do  it  if  I  tried.  1  have  not  the  talent  for 
describing  a  pretty  woman — to  go  into  detail  and 
analyse  the  component  parts  of  her  beauty  ;  to 
describe  her  features  one  by  one;  to  dissect  her,  as 
it  were.  Whether  she  was  even  a  beautiful  woman 
or  not  I  can't  say,  but  I  knew  she  was  a  very  nice 
girl. 

Was  I  in  love  with  her  ?  Well,  perhaps  just  a 
little  ;  as  I  should  be  with  any  girl  like  her.  I  sup- 
pose we  all  loved  her  more  or  less,  for  she  was  one 
of  those  women  who  are  born  to  be  loved  ;  oppor- 
tunity sufficient  being  given,  any  man  would  be  sure 
to  like  her,  and  want  to  possess  her  all  to  himself. 
Even  our  Cynic  sometimes  modified  his  sarcasms  in 
her  presence ;  and  as  for  the  Poet,  I  verily  believe  she 
inspired  his  love  songs.  Such  a  merry  laugh,  such 
a  bright  smile,  such  unvarying  good  temper,  such 
winning  ways  !  Ah,  well !  if  I  hadn't  gone  through 
it  all  before  I  met  her;  if  my  own  particular  Cupid 
had  not  got   his  wings  terribly   scorched   I   think    I 

could .     But  this  is  nonsense  ! 

When  there  is  only  one  lady  amongst  half-a-dozen 


men — I  won't  count  her  brother — you  may  be  sure 
she  is  certain  not  to  be  left  to  herself  altogether,  for 
when  each  man  is  willing  and  ready  to  show  his 
admiration  the  fair  object  of  them  is  not  likely  to 
feel  neglected.  She  had  on  this  particular  evening 
ridden  down  with  her  brother,  for  although  the 
weather  was  cold,  the  roads  were  hard,  and  it  was 
comparatively  easy  running  ;  at  ail  events,  the  sur- 
faces were  clean,  and  the  dainty  maiden  had  doubt- 
less taken  this  into  consideration.  On  one  or  two 
previous  occasions  she  had  come  out  on  Mr.  Gray's 
sociable — he,  it  appears,  being  an  old  friend  of  the 
family  ;  and,  I  fancy,  he  would  have  had  no  objec- 
tion to  make  one  of  the  family.  What  Miss  Hooper's 
ideas  on  this  point  may  be  I'm  sure  I  cannot  say.  I 
have  some  idea  that  I  had  seen  her  riding  on  the 
club  'bus  with  someone  else.  Was  it  the  Captain, 
Ivvonder?  It  might  have  been,  but  I  cannot  be 
positive  now.  Any  way,  any  of  the  fellows  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  her  for  a  companion. 
Perhaps  her  brother  might  have  been  an  exception  ; 
but  then,  you  know,  brothers  are  not  like  other 
fellows ;  besides,  I  think  I  had  seen  Mr.  Harry  with 
some  other  young  lady  on  one  occasion.  I  have 
heard  Harry  Hooper  declare  that  it  was  harder 
work  to  drive  a  "double  "  than  work  a  "single,"  but 
this  was  only  when  he  had  his  sister  out  and  the 
roads  were  really  heavy.  I  retneihber  laughing 
heartily  once  when  Percy  Paton,  with  consummate 
skill  and  great  display  of  mechanical  knowledge, 
endeavoured  to  show  xvhy  it  was  harder  work  to 
propel  sociables  than  singles  ;  but  when  that  wicked 
Miss  Mary  said  to  him,  so  innocently,  "  Do  you 
really  think  it  would  be  harder  work  to  ride  with  me 
than  by  yourself  ?"  all  his  arguments  broke  down, 
collapsed  at  once,  and  he  was  fain  to  admit  that  he 
had  no  doubt  that  with  her  he  would  not  find  it  any 
harder  work  than  to  ride  in  solitary  state  on  his  own 
single  tricycle. 

No;  I  don't  think  she  was  a  flirt.  It  was 
surely  no  wonder  when  the  men  showered  pretty 
speeches  and  complimentary  hints  on  her  that  she 
should  pay  them  back  in  the  way  they  wanted  her 
to.  When  she  smiled  on  a  fellow,  that  fellow  was 
happy,  till  the  light  was  turned  on  elsewhere.  For 
the  moment  he  forgot  everything  else.  Even  were 
he  true  knight  to  some  other  lady-love,  the  A'/;/r//!tS5  of 
the  smiling  look  would   but   make   him   think  of  his 
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own  love.  A  strange  thing  this — a  thing  probably  that 
no  woman  can  understand — that  with  a  loyal  lover 
the  smiles,  the  beauty,  the  winnmg  ways  of  another 
woman  should  remind  him  of  her  to  w-hom  he  is 
pledged.     Yet  there  are  some  men  like  this. 

Well,  well,  here  am  I  moralising  like  Mary's 
brother,  so  I  had  better  get  on  with  the  story. 

The  Cherry  Tree  at  Southgate  was  the  inn  we 
had  made  our  destination  upon  this  occasion.  I 
do  not  know  why  Southgate  is  so  called.  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  any  record  of  its  ever 
having  been  the  south  gate  to  anywhere  ;  and  in  the 


Lanes  i^'cre  green  lanes,  and  afforded  pleasant  strolls 
for  Londoners.  But  with  the  expansion  of  the 
modern  Babylon  the  verdure  of  the  lanes  has  become 
small  by  degrees  and  hideously  less  ;  the  vulgar  and 
obnoxious  tramway  has  extended  itself  alongthe  now 
thickly  populated  suburb  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
Finsbuiy  Park — yea,  even  unto  the  Manor  House 
gates — and  thence  to  Wood  Green ;  and  Bowes 
is  fast  being  given  over  to  the  rapacious  maw  of  the 
suburban  builder.  Not  until  the  New  River,  which 
winds  in  and  out  so  serpentinely  on  its  way  from 
Amwell  to  Clerkenvvell,  is  crossed  at  Bowes,  does 
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face  of  its  being  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
only  adjacent  city — London — the  name  appears  a 
trifle  paradoxical.  The  only  explanation  which  ever 
reached  me  was  that  it  is  called  Southgate  because 
that  is  its  name.     This  may  be  so. 

Some  of  us  who  are  still  young  can  recollect 
the  time  when  the  Green  Lanes  were  not  mis- 
named ;  when  hedgerows  and  ditches  extended 
right  away  into  Stoke  Newington,  and  when  New- 
ington  Green  was  the  Sunday  resort  for  donkey-riding 
holiday-makers.     Laudator  temporis  acti — the  Green 


the  rider  leave  behind  him  the  sense  of  being  still  in 
town.  Then,  indeed,  he  experiences  the  pleasure 
of  a  sudden  transition  from  hated  bricksandmortar- 
dom  to  the  welcome  rural  surroundings  ;  and  if  he 
bear  to  the  left,  instead  of  following  the  direct  road 
past  Palmer's  Green  Station  on  the  G.N.R.,  and 
treadle  up  the  bye-road  over  the  railway,  he  can 
pause  at  the  top  and,  leaning  over  the  parapet,  con- 
template an  eye-pleasing  prospect  of  trees  and 
meadows ;  the  highest  point  surmounted  by  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  and  the  valley  coloured  by — ugh  ! 
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the   coals   on   the   railway  !     Let   us   get  on  a  bit 
further. 

Running  down  the  incUne,  we  find  ourselves 
approaching  a  gateway,  prettily  covered  with  green 
creepers,  its  open  portals  giving  the  traveller  a  view 
of  a  pleasant  garden,  into  which  he  longs  to  ride. 
But  this  is  private  ground,  so  the  wheelman  must 
sweep  to  the  left,  and  soon  finds  himself  treadling 
round  the  edge  of  a  pond  innocent  of  fencing.  On 
the  left  a  lane  goes  towards  Barnet,  crossed  by  a 
"  watersplash,"  which  is  sometimes  unpleasantly 
swollen  by  rains,  so  that  bicyclists  are  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  wheel  their  narrow-gauge  vehicles  over 
the  foot  bridge.  A  legend  attaches  to  this  part  of 
the  road,  telling  how  a  party  of  clubmen,  returning 
from  Southgate  in  a  dense  fog,  were  so  solicitous 
to  avoid  running  into  the  pond  that  they  missed  the 


A  quiet  little  place,  enough,  is  this.  Overshadowed 
by  tall  trees,  its  bar-room  is  the  resort  of  labourers, 
wagoners,  and  villagers,  and,  until  recently,  main- 
tained its  old-world  appearance.  But  even  the 
modern  shop-fitter  has  not  transformed  the  house 
much  ;  the  bar  is  still  low-ceilinged  inside,  and  the 
benches  retain  their  locus  standi  outside.  Towering 
high  on  one  side  is  a  gateway,  under  which  staga- 
coaches  have  passed  to  the  stable-yard  in  the  brave 
days  of  old.  Cyclists  who  have  stabled  their 
machines  usually  enter  the  house  by  the  back  door 
from  the  stable-yard — few  noticing  the  gateway  up 
in  a  corner,  which  gives  access  to  a  capital  bowling 
green — and  after  squeezing  through  a  narrow 
passage,  pass  the  side-bar,  turn  to  the  left  into  the 
kitchen  at  one  door,  twist  round  the  fire-place  to 
another  door,  and  so  into  the  billiard-room — usually 
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turning  altogether,  and  rode  direct  into  the  middle 
of  the  stream  across  this  lane,  whence  they  extri- 
cated themselves  at  the  expense  of  considerable 
exertion  and  much  naughty  language.  But  instead 
of  turning  down  the  lane,  we  sweep  in  a  broad 
curve  round  the  pond,  and  travel  by  a  gently- 
ascending  lane,  between  tall  trees,  steadily  upwards, 
re-joining  the  direct  road  at  an  acute  angle  ;  and 
then,  still  pulling  at  our  handles,  gradually  treadle 
our  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  rise,  where  the  road 
widens  into  a  large  triangle,  the  village  of  Southgate 
— celebrated  locally  for  its  amateur  chrysanthemum 
and  rose  cultivation — lying  straight  in  front  ;  a  road 
on  the  left  going  to  East  Barnet,  and  the  right-hand 
side  being  bounded  by  the  inn  denominated  The 
Cherry  Tree. 


INN — SOUTHGATE. 

deserted — from  which  the  lavatory  can  be  reached. 
Having  performed  their  ablutions,  a  similarly  intri- 
cate route  has  to  be  traversed  back,  then  up  a  few 
stairs,  across  a  passage,  and  into  a  parlour  situated 
between  the  bar  and  the  stable  entrance,  where 
club  teas  are  usually  served  ;  and  in  this  parlour  we 
were  enjoying  our  after-tea  chat,  one  December 
evening  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three. 
There  was  nothing  very  attractive  about  the  apart- 
ment, to  tell  the  truth.  A  curious  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  proprietary  seems  to  be  a  rooted 
aversion  to  hot  coals,  and  no  living  soul  ever  yet 
knew  there  to  be  a  fire  burning  in  this  room  on  his 
arrival.  It  was  only  by  bribing  the  handmaiden 
who  waited  upon  us,  with  promises  of  untold  gold, 
that  we  had  secured  a  blaze  in  the  grate. 
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Somehow  the  conversation  did  not  seem  very 
brisk  or  connected  after  tea.  Perhaps  the  fellows 
were  conning  pretty  speeches  to  say  to  Miss 
Hooper.  Her  brother  had  drawn  a  magazine  from 
his  pocket  and  was  idly  turning  over  the  leaves. 

"  Seen  the  '  Cyclist  Christmas  Number?'"  said  he 
presently. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Tom,  "  some  of  it  is  very  good  ; 
the  introduction  especially." 

"  Yes,"  assented  the  patentee,  "  that  drawing  of 
the  '  10.30  Out '  is  a  marvellously  artistic  and 
mechanical  design." 

"  Yes,"  chimed  in  Mr.  Daniel  Dunn,  "  scarcely  a 
pun  in  it,  except  those  in  '  Popping  the  Question.'  " 

"  Yes,"  followed  the  Poet,  "  and  it  contains  the 
most  extraordinary  collection  of  verses  I  ever  be- 
held." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Cynic,  "  I  have  read  it.  I  read  it 
because,  although  I  found  it  a  painful  task,  I  con- 
ceived it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  good  cyclist  to  read 
the  '  Xmas  Number'  of  '  The  Cyclist.'  But  I  have 
suffered.  The  agonies  I  have  gone  through  over 
some  of  the  articles  contained  in  it  no  man  can  tell. 
Many,  I  will  admit,  are  very  good ;  but  some  of 
them  are  as  the  distorted  ravings  of  a  speaking 
machine  gone  wrong.  Verbosity  without  sense  ; 
brevity  without  wit ;  rhymes  without  reason ;  and 
verse  without  metre.  Truly,  to  my  mind,  the  most 
extraordinary  production  of  this  nineteenth  century 
is  our  cycling  press.  No  other  sport,  apparently,  so 
aff'ects  the  brain.  Cricket,  football,  lawn  tennis,  skat- 
ing, volunteering,  or  boating— none  of  these  pursuits 
seem  to  awaken  our  dormant  geniuses.  It  is  reserved 
for  the  '  knights  of  the  wheel'  to  witch  the  world 


with  literary  eff"usions  that  none  but  editors  of  cycling 
papers  can  see  the  beauty  of." 

"  I  fancy  there  is  some  reason  for  it,"  answered 
Harry,  "  in  the  fact  that  cyclists  see  more  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  in  their  wanderings  than  people 
who  follow  other  amusements.     In  the  sports  you 


have  mentioned,  the  mind  is  too  concentrated  on  the 
interests  involved  in  the  game  to  take  note  of  objects 
foreign  to  it.  Perhaps  we  may  except  boating  ;  and, 
indeed,  boating  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  cycling 
on  water." 

"I  am  not  finding  fault  with  any  of  these  sports, 
or  with  cycling,  "returned  Jack ;  "  it  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  would-be  authors,  who  have  not  learnt  the 
groundwork  of  the  art  they  profess.  Here  are  poets 
who  rhyme  'morn'  with  'dawn,'  'came'  and  'again,' 
and  whose  lines  are  as  uneven  as  their  conceits  are 


George's  scowl. 
odd.     I  think  we  really  ought  to  get  up  a  subscription 
to  buy  the  editor  a  waste  paper  basket,  with  an  in- 
scription on  it  describing  the  purpose  to   which    it 
should  be  applied." 

"  Have  this  for  the  inscription,"  said  the  captain, 
"  All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here." 

Miss  Mary  had  got  hold  of  the  magazine,  and  had 
evidently  'lighted  on  something  that  had  attracted 
her  attention.     Presently  she  said — 

"  Have  you  read  this  little  poem,  called  '  She  '  ? 
I  am  sure  the  author  must  be  in  love  with  some 
lady  rider.'" 

"  Not  necessarily,"  said  George.  "  'Most  anyone 
can  express  the  sentiments  he  feels.  It  takes  a  poet 
to  give  expression  to  feelings  that  perhaps  have 
never — or  only  slightly — affected  him.  You  would 
not  say  that  Shakespear  felt  all  the  evil  passions  he 
depicted  so  vigorously." 

"  Oh  !  confound  all  poets,  I  say,"  said  Dio,  "  they 
spoil  the  women,  and  the  men  too,  for  that  matter  ; 
girls  get  hold  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  believe  in  it. 
Now  taking  this  poem  Miss  Hooper  speaks  of,  I'll  bet 
there  isn't  a  lady  rider  going  but  what  thinks  these 
verses  would  with  justice  apply  to  herself." 

"  Oh  !  I\Ir.  Brown,"  said  Miss  Hooper,  "  for  shame. 
How  can  you  say  such  things  of  gn-ls  ?  I  am  sure  I 
should  not  think  of  applying  them  to  myself.  They 
are  the  poet's  graceful  fancies,  applied  to  an  ideal. 
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"They  might  witli  justice  be  applied  to  yourself,' 
said  George. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  remonstrated  Dio,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  "don't  bring  out  _yo?/;'  'graceful  fancies'  in  the 
shape  of  commonplace  compliments.  Why,  you 
confounded  humbug  you,  where  are  those  verses  you 
read  to  me  yesterday  ?  Miss  Hooper,  this  consum- 
mate hypocrite  has  actually  been  writing  a  parody 
on  those  verses  you  so  admire.  Make  him  read 
them  out ;  it  will  be  a  fit  punishment  for  him." 

George  cast  a  quick,  frightful  scowl  at  the  Cynic — 

"  Oh  !  its  nothing,"  said  he,  "  only  a  bit  of  non- 
sense." 

"  Out  with  'em,  George.  The  verses!  the  verses  !" 
We  took  up  the  cry ;  we  fancied  we  could  see  some 
fun  coming.  So  at  last,  fairly  badgered  into  com- 
plying, George  produced  his  pocket-book,  and  de- 
fiantly recited  as  follows  : — • 

"HEK." 

She  comes  that'wretched  trike  upon — 
I  wonder  how  she  "  got  it  on," 

Or  moves  it  when  she  tries  ? 
She's  scarcely  my  idea  of  grace  ; 
The  perspiration  on  her  face 

Attracts  bluebottle  flies ! 


Or  like  the  sails  on  windmills  found — 
With  fearful  swoops  come  turning  round  ;- 
The  timid  beetle's  dread  ! 


The  wind  goes  whistling  round  her  feet, 
And  'neath  her  petticoats  does  beat 

With  flut'rings  strange  and  rare. 
The  sun  so  blushes  at  the  sight, 
It  tints  the  sky  with  crimson  light 

To  match  her  glowing  hair. 

Beneath  her  gown,  her  clumsy  feet, 
Like  pile-drivers  with  heavy  beat, 
Come  down  with  thumping  tread^ 


You  pause  to  listen  when  she  speaks, 
And  fancy  'tis  her  axle  squeaks, 

And  thinks  she  wants  some  "ile." 
Ah  !  me,  if  she  would  only  stay 
At  home,  and  not  come  out  all  day, 

I  think  once  more  I'd  smile. 

There  was  a  general  chorus  of  laughter  when  he 
had  finished.  Mary  Hooper  was  as  amused  as  any 
of  us,  but  she  said — "  It  is  too  bad  of  you  to  parody 
such  nice  verses  as  these  are.  I  really  do  think  it  a 
shame  that  men  should  burlesque  our  dear  old  songs 
and  poems.     Women  never  do  such  things." 

"  Surel}',  Miss  Hooper,"  remarked  Dio.,  "  you 
would  allow  our  poet  to  describe  his  lady  love. 
This  is  no  ideal  picture,  I  am  sure.  There  is  too 
much  true  feeling  and  profound  sentiment  in  what 
George  has  read,  to  admit  of  the  supposition  that  it 
is  a  fancy  portrait." 

"  But  it  is  a  fairly  good  parody,"  said  our  Cap- 
tain, "  and  I  do  not  think  a  good  poem  could  suffer 
from  any  amount  of  burlesque.  I  remember  some 
lines  that  Charles  H.  Ross  wrote  once  ;  they  are  so 
appropriate  that  I  will  quote  them  : — 

'  Believe  not  that  a  merry  joke. 
Designed  light  laughter  to  evoke, 

Detracts  from  poem,  play,  or  sonnet; 
As  soon  suppose  a  giddy  fly, 
Great  Shakespeare's  statue  buzzing  by, 

Could  harm  the  wreath  of  bays  upon  it.'  " 

"You're  right,  Tom,"  was  Harry's  remark  to  his 
captain.  "  There  is  so  much  nonsense  in  the  shape 
of  '  poetry,'  that  a  good  parody  acts  sometimes  as  a 
powerful  antidote.  One  perceives  the  absurdities  of 
the  overstrained  sentiments.  Our  novelists,  poets, 
and  dramatists  have  much  to  answer  for.  They 
have  painted  their  heroines  in  such  charming  guise, 
their  readers  get  such  an  exalted  idea  of  women 
that  they  spend  half  their  lives  in  a  vain  search  for 
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the  ideal,  and  when  married  find  the  real  article  not 
all  the  novelist's  fancy  painted  her  by  a  long  way." 

"  All  right.  Harry  ;  1 11  tell" — and  his  sister  laugh- 
ingly held  up  a  warning  finger.  Our  philosopher 
lost  his  philosophy  for  the  moment. 

"Tell  nothing,"  said  he.  "General  sentiments  have 
nothing  to  do  with  individual  instances." 

"  But  coming  back  to  this  '  Xmas  Number,'  "  in- 
terposed Dan,  "  it  is  not  only  the  verses  which 
can  be  '  shown  off  by  parodies.  I  have  selected 
one — by  no  means  the  worst — of  the  prose  articles, 
and  put  it  to  the  test  of  the  process  editorially 
known  as  '  boiling  down.'  For  the  sake  of  economis- 
ing the  time  alike  of  himself  and  his  readers,  the 
author  would  have  told  exactly  the  same  story  had 
he  put  it  in  these  words."  And  Dan  read  from  a 
paper  he  had  been  busily  scribbling  on,  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"A   THRIPPENNY  BIT." 
By  "  Geobge  St.  John." 

( AutTior  of  "■  Ji.jgersden  Castle,,"  "  That  Infernal  Vestryman,'' 
"  In  the  Dip  of  the  Pigeon,"  "  A  Six-foot  Drov,"  "  Recollec- 
tions of  an  Omnibus  Ride,"  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.) 

'Arry  Detroits  was  pleasantly  engaged  in  conning  Mer- 
cator's  Projection  of  the  World,  for  he  was  going  to  ride 
sixteen  miles  on  the  morrow,  to  spend  an  economical  holiday 
with  an  old  school  pal. 

He  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  earning  fourteen  bob  a 
week ;  lanky,  skinny,  and  generally  ill-favoured.  But  his 
intellect  was  as  immense  as  his  conceit.  So  great  was  his 
intellect,  indeed,  that  he  easily  fell  a  victim  to  the  mildest 
flirtation  planned  by  his  school-fellow's  sister. 

***** 

A  fortnight  has  passed  away,  and  Mr.  Cokelose,  sen  ,  can't 
stand  it  any  more  ;  he  has  told  'Arry  to  pack  his  traps  and 
go- 

'Arry  is  standing  at  the  gate,  trying  to  vamp  up  some 
excuse  for  prolonging  his  stay. 

Leaner  Cokelose  startles  him  in  the  midst  of  his  reverie 

"'Arry,!  want  you  to  take  me  down  to  the  town  on  a 
sociable.  You  know  I  am  very  fond  of  tricycling ;  so  I'll 
keep  my  feet  on  the  foot-rest  while  you  work  the  treadles." 

Arry,  of  course,  is  green — I  mean  intellectual — enough  to 
think  that  she  wants  his  company.     So  off  they  go. 

Pretty  soon  a  cow  moos,  and  immediately  the  front  wheel 
becomes  detached,  and  soars  over  the  distant  horizon. 

So  they  step  out  and  start  to  walk  home. 

Having  walked  thirty  yards,  they  sit  down  to  rest  At 
last  'Arry  breaks  the  silence. 

"  What's  your  opinion  '?  A  friend  of  mine  is  awful  spoons 
on  a  gal,  but  he  won't  say  so,  'cos  he's  too  intellectual,  and 
hard  np.  " 

"  More  fool  he.'  ' 

"  Leaner,  the  poor  lover  is  myself  !  " 

"  I  know  that,  stupid." 

"  Acd  you're  the  gal.  O  lor,  I  do  love  yer,  and  no  bloomin 

tor.     Will  yer  have  a  feller '?' 

"  Yus,"  said  Leaner. 


'Arry  and  Leaner  walked  home,  but  she  made  him  promise 
'pon  his  sivvy  to  keep  it  dark. 

***** 

If  'Arry  Detroits  had  returned  home  in  a  balloon,  he  would 
assuredly  have  broken  his  neck. 

Pity  he  didn't. 

***** 

"What  a  green  young  idiot  that  'Arry  is,"  thought  Leaner. 
And  she  went  and  set  her  cap  at  a  young  yokel  whose  aunt 
had  left  him  a  fortune. 

***** 

Six  months  have  passed.  'Arry  Detroits  has  never  had  his 
letters  to  Leaner  answered,  because  he  didn't  stamp  those 
he  sent  her.  He  is  puffing  at  a  shag-loaded  clay,  in  his 
attic.  Suddenly  a  name  catches  his  eye.  The  blow  is  pain- 
ful, but — like  the  intellectual  hero  he  is — he  claps  one  hand 
to  it,  and  with  the  other  eye  reads,  on  the  scrap  of  news- 
paper in  which  his  dinner— consisting  of  a  toothsome  saveloy 
— was  wrapped,  the  announcement  that  Leaner  was  married 
to  the  yokel. 

From  that  day  'Arry  Detroits  became  a  chronic  woman 
hater !  Physicians  were  called  in,  but  no  blue  draught 
could  help  the  bitter  pill.  Whether  women  reciprocated  the 
sentiment  is  immaterial. 

***** 

Seventy  years  have  passed.  'Arry  has  made  a  pile  of 
money  by  assiduous  practice  at  the  three-card  trick. 
Leaner's  yokel  has  lost  his  fortune  by  becoming  a  victim  to 
the  confidence  dodge,  and  finding  himself  unhappy  on  earth 
has  sought  relief  from  his  troubles  under  water. 

On  Margate  sands.  Leaner  saw  'Arry  approaching. 

"  Now  I  guess  I'll  do  a  faint,  "  thought  she,  "  and  the  old 
fool  will  probably  come  and  moon  over  me,  and  I  may  catch 
him  yet." 

She  did  ;  he  did  ;  and  she  did. 

When  Dan  had  finished,  the  members  voted  his 
burlesque  very  apposite. 

"  George  Moore  has  done  exceedingly  well  with 
the  supplementary  pictures,  has  he  not  ?"  said 
George  Gray.  And  an  approving  murmur  ran 
around  the  circle. 

"  Yes,  decidedly,"  said  the  Captain  ;  "  the 
draughtsman  has  given  us  two  most  correctly-drawn 
illustrations  to  tricycling  and  bicycling  respectively. 
Such  pictures  as  these  are  worthy  of  being  framed 
in  the  club-room." 

"  The  '  sociable  ride'  doubtless  touches  Tom's 
susceptibilities,"  remarked  Dio.  "  He  is  glad  to 
have  a  pictorial  memento  of  many  a  past  ride,  you 
see." 

"  But  do  you  notice,"  said  the  Philosopher,  "  how 
Moore  always  draws  his  characters  wearing  gaunt- 
lets ?  In  both  these  pictures  all  the  riders  wear 
gauntlets.  This  is  an  instance  of  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  our  human  nature.  All  artists  intro- 
duce some  of  their  personal  belongings  into  their 
pictures.  Du  Maurier  constantly  draws  his  own  big 
dog,  and  his  children,  in  Punch.  George  Moore 
always  wears  gauntlets,  I   know,  himself;    and  not 
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only  in  these  two  pictures,  but  also  in  other  illustra- 
tions of  his,  all  his  characters  wear  gauntlets  !" 

"  I  wonder  George — our  George,  I  mean,  George 
Gray,  not  George  Moore,"  said  Dan — "  I  say  I 
wonder  our  George  does  not  faint  at  reading  some 
of  the  verses  in  this  '  Xmas  Number!'  The  one 
called  '  A  Parody'  is  not  a  parody  at  all — only  some 
half-dozen  lines  containing  anything  like  an  echo  of 
the  original ;  but  the  championship  for  balderdash 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  author  of  '  A  Farewell,' 
who  not  only  expresses  the  most  absurd  sentiments 
in  the  weakest  of  language,  but  caps  his  bathos  by 
suddenly  shortening  his  metre  in  the  middle  of  a 
verse." 

"  The  latter  peculiarity  is  likewise  noticeable," 
observed  George,  "  in  some  other  verses,  which 
seem  to  suggest  some  lines  like  these ;  " 

And  the  Poet  recited,  evidently  impromptu,  as 
follows : — 

"  THOUGHTS  ON  YELLS." 

My  baby's  dread  yell  rings  clsar  and  bright 
As  I  vainly  attempt  to  repose  at  night ; 
And  I  think,  as  I  list  to  its  mournful  sound, 
Of  various  kinds  of  yells  that  abound. 

There  are  yells  from  the  bicyclers,  clearing  the  way  ; 
Yells  from  the  urchins,  who  bellow  "  Hooray  !" 
Yells  from  the  costers  make  horrible  din ; 
Yells  from  the  schoolboys  when  wiggings  begin. 

But  far  supreme  all  yells  above 
Is  Bessie's  yell — my  wedded  love  ; — 
Regardless  of  excusing  fibs. 
She  digs  her  elbow  in  my  ribs. 

Her  voice  is  harsh,  and  sour  to  hear^ 

"  The  baby's  crying,  pretty  dear ! 

Get  up,  you  brute,  and  make  some  pap. 

And  nurse  the  darling  little  chap  1" 

I'll  hang  him  on  my  tiicykc/l, 

He'll  make  more  noise  than  any  bell ! 

"  I  think  you  are  too  hard  on  these  poets,"  said 
Tom  ;  "all  things  must  have  a  beginning,  and  even 
poets  must  learn  how  to  compose  verse." 

"  The  lark  does  not  sing  as  soon  as  it  is  born," 
said  Harry,  oratorically  ;  "  yet  there  are  youthful 
natures  that  cannot  help  pouring  out  their  soul  in 
verse." 

"  Poor  souls  !  The  bird  u'ill  sing."  (This  from  the 
Cynic). 

"  And  the  frog  k'HI  croak,"  was  Diogenes's  finale. 

"  Look  at  the  advertisement  pages  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,"  went  on  Harry,  unheeding  the  interrup- 
tion. "  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  young  poets, 
seeing  the  songs  which  are  there  given  in  full  as 
advertisements,  and  which  are  consequently  sup- 
posed to  be  something  good — is  it  a  wonder,  I  say, 
that  young  poets  should  think  that  their  effusions 
must  be  good,  since  such  rubbish  is  publicly  adver- 


tised ?  Youth  is  itself  a  poem ;  the  greatest,  the 
sweetest  in  life — sweeter  than  love  !  The  old  look 
back  to  their  early  days  as  to  some  fair  romance — 
some  idyll.  All  young  people  are  poets,  as  nature 
made  them.  'Tis  civilisation  that  makes  poets  into 
prosers." 

"  I  vote  we  take  this  sermon  as  read,"  said  Jack. 
"  Harry  has  been  getting  civilised  lately,  I  can  tell 
hence  his  want  of  poetry  and  love  of  prosing." 

"  Some  of  these  small  illustrations  are  very  appro- 
priate," observed  the  Captain.  "  Do  you  observe 
the  exceedingly  fitting  tail-piece  on  page  19,  where 
the  final  quotation  concludes  with — 

'  WliPn  the  toiling  sons  rjf  earth  shall  he 
The  icorld's  greatest  nobility  '? 

And  the  printers  have  filled  up  the  column  In-  a 
block  representing  one  of  '  the  world's  greatest 
nobility'  shouting  '  Yer  wheel's  goin'  round  !'  " 

Percy  Paton  had  been  trying  to  edge  in  a  word, 
and  a  momentary  pause  gave  him  his  opportunity. 

"  I  think,"  said  our  Patentee,  "  that  much  of  the 
contents  of  this  'Christmas  Number'  could  have  been 
very  well  substituted  by  some  really  practical 
articles  on  new  tricycles.  The  discussions  in  The 
Tricyclist,  for  instance,  are  absorbingly  interesting, 
opening  the  door  to  fellows  who  have  ideas  for  im- 
pi^ovements  which  they  have  not  the  facilities  to 
experiment  with  themselves,  but  which  they  can 
describe  on  paper  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the 
manufacturers  an  idea  to  go  to  work  upon." 

"  Sturmey  protect  us  !  "  was  the  somewhat  novel 
invocation  of  Harry.  "  Fancy  paying  a  shilling  for 
a  batch  of  Percy's  chimerical  notions  of  improved 
tricycles  !  " 

"  And  spending  Christmas  Day  in  studying  out 
the  specification  for  Paton's  new  Central-driving 
Anti-friction  Twenty-speeded  Hill-climbing  Chain- 
less  Rotary-lever  Racing  Tricycle,  with  Centrifugal 
Pedals,  Compensating  Handles,  Spring  Bearings, 
Adjustable  Spokes,  Butt-ended  Saddle,  Coned  Rat- 
trap  Tyres,  and  Steam  Air-brake  !  "  said  Dio.  in  a 
breath. 

"  By-the-way,"  said  Dan,  "  Is  it  true  that  if  a 
railway  guard  went  touring  on  a  tricycle,  he  would 
want  to  stow  his  luggage  in  the  brake  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  responded  Percy,  "  and  a  sailor  would  not 
be  coi?ifortable  on  a  cycle  of  any  sort  until  he  had 
found  out  whether  it  was  fitted  with  Bown's  '/Eolus' 
or  any  other  make  of  balls,  or  rollers,  or  cones.  He 
would  want  to  ascertain  his  bearings,  you  see." 

"  If  you  fellows  are  going  to  surpass  yourselves  at 
bad  punning,  go  on,  pray,"  interposed  the  Cynic, 
"  but  please  speak  so  that  we  cannot  overhear  you 
as  tiie  ordinary  mind,  undepraved  by  recent  perusal 
of  Joe  jVIiller,'  is  as  ill  at  ease  during  the  process  as 
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was  a  bucolic  friend  of  mine  who  rode  up  to  town 
last  summer,  garbed  in  a  completely  new  set  of 
C.T.C.  uniform,  and  could  not  understand  why  a 
rude  boy  asked  him,  '  Did  your  costume  cost-you- 
much  ?  '  " 

During  the  last  few  minutes  our  captain  had  been 
occupied  in  a  sotto  voce  conversation  with  Marv 
Hooper,  and  the  subject  had  turned  to  sociable 
racing.  This  reminded  him  of  something  he  wanted 
to  tell  us,  and  b\-  rapping  the  table  he  secured  our 
attention. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  sociable  race  got 
up  by  the  Gadabout  Tricycle  Club  ?"  enquired  Tom. 

"  Do  you  mean  the  one  last  August  ?"  said  Mary. 


novelty  of  the  event  produced  some  speculation  as 
to  how  the  public  would  receive  it.  But  in  order  to 
prevent  any  adverse  criticism  being  made,  tending  to 
scare  lady  competitors,  in  advance,  the  whole  thing 
was  kept  a  profound  secret,  none  but  members  of  the 
Gadabout  and  their  lady  friends  being  acquainted 
with  it.  The  champion  of  the  club— Charley  Barry 
—was  installed  first  favourite  ;  it  being  known  that 
one  of  the  best  girls  who  ever  rode  a  tricycle  had 
agreed  to  share  his  double  for  the  event.  But 
Dalwood  entertained  original  ideas  concerning 
feminine  tricyclists,  and  determined  to  put  in  opera- 
tion a  plan  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  theory. 
He  reasoned  that  the  modern  middle-class  Miss  is 


"Appeared  at  the  starting  point  with  a  companion  whom  none  bad  ever  seen  Lefore." 


"  Yes,  it  was  in  August,  I  think.  Some  comment 
arose  at  the  time  in  consequence  of  there  being  a 
stipulation  that  ever>  tricycle  must  be  ridden  either 
by  a  pair  of  riders  or  by  two  ladies ;  two  men  were 
not  allowed  to  ride  the  same  machine.  Well,  I  have 
recently  heard  the  whole  account  of  the  affair,  which 
has  hitherto  been  shrouded  in  mystery,  in  conse- 
quence of  Dalwood  having  won  very  easily,  his 
cmnpanion  being  quite  unknown  and  her  name  not 
being  mentioned  in  the  reports.  Would  you  like  to 
hear  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery  ?  " 

We  would,  and  so  he  continued  :^ 

"  It  appears  that  the  approaching  race  had  been 
exciting  considerable  discussion  in  the  club,  and  the 


brought  up  in  an  unhealthy,  restricted  manner, 
athletic  development  ceasing  as  soon  as  the  leaving 
off  of  short  frocks  led  to  a  girl  adopting  the  habits  of 
womanhood  ;  the  young  lady  of  the  day  is  expected 
to  maintain  a  demure  and  sedate  demeanour,  never 
allowing  herself  to  increase  her  exertions  beyond  a 
slow  walk,  and  seldom  taking  part  in  active  exer- 
cise. The  conseipience  is,  he  argued,  that  such 
young  women  as  take  to  tricycling  are  very  unfit  for 
more  than  gentle  pursuit  of  the  pastime.  They 
would  faint  at  the  idea  of  doing  any  hard  work  of  a 
useful  kiud  ;  would  lose  breath  in  ascending  a  flight 
of  stairs  at  any  pace  beyond  a  crawl ;  and  could  not 
carry  a  pail  of  water  or  scuttle  of  coals  to  save  their 
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lives.  So  he  determined  to  try  what  another  sort  of 
woman  can  do,  and  by  putting  a  strong  young 
female  into  practice  on  a  tricycle,  to  see  if  he  could 
not  beat  the  champion  and  his  fair  companion.  For 
this  purpose  he  made  overtures  to  the  young  woman 
who  performed  the  duties  of  a  general  servant  at  his 
home,  rightly  conjecturing  that  if  she  could  endure 
the  constant  strain  incidental  to  house  work  she 
would  be  able,  with  a  little  practice,  to  send  a  tri- 
cycle along  at  a  much  better  pace  than  a  gentler- 
nurtured  girl.     After  some  difficulty  he  enlisted  the 


TDE    RECOGNITION. 

sympathies  of  his  mother  into  the  project,  and  then 
easily  got  the  handmaiden  to  fall  in  with  his  plans. 
The  result  was  that  after  a  few  evenings  such   pro- 


gress had  been  made  in  the  arlistic  pedalling  that 
he  felt  success  was  assured.  On  the  day  of  the  race 
his  fellow  clubmen  were  much  surprised  to  see  him 
appear  at  the  starting-point  with  a  companion 
whom  none  had  ever  seen  before.  The  '  slavey  ' 
had  been  got  up  '  regardless  '  for  the  occasion,  with 
the  connivance  of  Mrs.  Dalwood,  and  she  looked  so 
well  on  the  machine  that  all  the  fellows  wanted 
introductions  to  the  new  comer.  Little  more  need 
be  said.  A  jerky  start  was  made,  and  Barry's 
strength  carried  him  away  in  front  for  the  first 
three  miles  ;  but  his  companion  was  no  stayer  at 
such  a  speed,  and  the  pace  soon  told,  so  that 
Dalwood  drew  up  and  went  clear  away,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  everybody,  reaching  the  turning  point 
far  in  advance,  and  romping  in  at  the  end  of 
the  twenty  miles  in  several  minutes  faster  time 
than  previously  recorded.  After  the  finish,  Dal- 
wood and  his  companion  rode  straight  home,  and 
the  fair  winner  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  she 
had  sprung  into  notice — the  secret  being  well  kept 
until  quite  recently,  when  Barry  happened  to  call 
at  Dalwood's  house,  and  was  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment  to  recognise  in  the  neat-handed 
Phillis,  who  opened  the  door,  the  victorious  veloci- 
pedienne.  Then,  of  course,  Dalwood  let  it  all  out, 
and  the  story  is  now  going  all  round  the  clubs." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  asked  Dio. 

"  Yes.     Enough,  isn't  it  ?" 

Jack  made  no  repl}',  but  turned  and  addressed 
the  Democrats  generally. 

"  Do  any  of  you  fellows  recollect  anything  of  this 
sociable  race  ?"  said  he. 

No  one  answered. 

"  Do  any  of  you  know  the  Gadabout  Club  ?" 

Still  no  reply. 

"  Has  anyone  ever  heard  of  such  a  club  ?" 

The  silence  was  now  ominous  ;  thrilling  !  An 
uneasy  sensation  hung  on  each  member,  and  e\ery 
eye  was  turned  enquiringly  on  the  speaker. 

"  Captain  Thomas  Jones,  do  you  expect  us  to 
believe  this  story  ?" 

The  Captain  answered  with  an  evident  effort. 
"  I  have  done  my  part,"  he  said  simply,  "  /  have 
told  you  the  story,  it  is  for  you  to  believe  it." 

\Ve  left. 
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JTOOK  leave  of  my  readers  on  Fridn\'  night, 
the  17th  August,  with  my  head  fu]l  of  dreams 
of  our  next  day's  ride  to  Pallaskewry,  in  the 
Co.  Limeiick,  and  the  kind  friends  who 
awaited  us  there.  We  had  decided  to  start  early, 
as  we  had  between  no  and  130  miles  before  us,  but 
Morpheus  laid  his  leaden  mace  with  such  a  heavy 
and  willing  hand  upon  us  that  it  was  at  least  11 
o'clock  before  we  were  ready. 

There  was  a  strong  south-westerly  gale  blowing, 
and  as  we  felt  its  force  on  our  right  side  and  calcu- 
lated that  it  would  be  against  us  when  we  turned 
southwards  at  Galway,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
to  yield  to  our  fate,  and  run  before  the  wind,  wait- 
ing until  it  changed  to  the  v/est — which  it  was  sure 
to  do  withiu  a  day  or  two — before  we  again  steered 
for  the  broad  waters  of  the  Shannon.  We  could 
not  help  thinking  on  our  way  to  Spiddal,  as  we 
called  to  mind  the  night  of  our  arrival,  that  sailors 
are  not  the  only  travellers  over  whose  safety  "the 
sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft"  keeps  guard  ; 
for  even  in  broad  daylight  we  found  it  extremely 
hard  to  avoid  the  innumerable  large  stones  that  lay 
scattered  broadcast  over  a  road,  nowhere  more 
than  lift,  or  12ft.  broad,  and  raised  high  above  the 
surrounding  bog  with  no  protection  at  the  sides. 
The  country  people  whom  we  met  gave  us  a  wide 
berth,  the  fame  of  my  brother's  exploit  having  evi- 
dently preceded  us. 

At  Spiddal  we  turned  northwards,  and  speedily 
found  ourselves,  with  the  wind   directly  behind  us, 

•flying  over  a  road  with  a  first-class  surface,  leading 
straight  through  a  wild  and  mountainous  district  of 
the  barest  and  most  barren  description,  stretching 
for  miles  and  miles  without  a  tree  or  fence  of  any 
kind,  and  almost  uninhabited.  The  excitement  of 
that  ride  I  shall  never  forget.     With  teeth  clenched, 

:  handles  clutched  convulsively,  and  elbows  pressed 
close  to  our  sides,  we  were  borne  by  the  gale,  at 
racing  speed,  from  hill  top  to  hill  top,  while  our 
enthusiasm  gradually  mounted  higher,  and  even  up 
the  steepest  hills  we  scarcely  suffered  our  pace  to 
slacken  for  a  moment.  On  several  occasions,  while 
descending  a  slope  more  steep  than  usual,  I  lost 
control  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  we 
were  sheltered  in  some  degree,  when  running  down- 
wards, by  the  summits  behind,  we  could  hardly 
have  escaped  without  a  catastrophe.  About  half 
way  to  Moycullen,  and  just  as  we  had  entered  fully 
into  the  spirit  and  enjoyment  of  the  thing,  on  sweep- 


ing round  a  corner  where  the  descent  was  very 
abrupt,  I  saw  right  in  front  that  the  road  was 
covered  with  a  black  mass.  With  no  power  to  stop 
— while  a  cold  shiver  at  the  thought  of  the  con- 
sequence ran  through  my  frame,  and  seemed  to 
move  the  very  roots  of  my  hair — I  leant  well  back, 
keeping  a  firm  pressure  on  both  handles  and  pedals, 
and  the  next  moment  was  into  it.  What  was  my 
astonishment  to  find  that — instead  of  getting  a 
cropper,  which  I  thought  was  inevitable,  and  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  from  the  rate  at  which  I  was 
going — I  was  brought  to  a  stand  almost  as  suddenly 
as  if  my  machine  had  been  fitted  with  a  patent 
atmospheric  brake  !  I  now  perceived  that  the  black 
mass  consisted  of  fine,  moist,  turf  mould,  about  the 
ronsistency  of  wet  mortar,  which  covered  the  road 
to  the  depth  of  4in.  or  5in.,  and  extended  in  length 
about  ten  yards.  As  the  impetus  with  which  I 
entered  it  had  carried  me.to  the  middle,  I  attempted 
to  work  through,  and  had  almost  succeeded  when, 
oh  !  horror !  close  in  front  a  large  sod  of  turf  hove 
in  sight,  the  outline  of  it  only  being  clearly  visible 
in  the  gluey  mixtui^e.  I  knew  Alick  was  close 
behind,  and  that  if  I  fell,  or  even  dismounted 
suddenly,  he  would  probably  try  the  same  course  of 
procedure  at  my  expense  as  he  adopted  in  the  case 
of  the  peasant,  on  the  night  of  our  arrival  at 
Inveran.  With  a  startled  look  back,  I  tugged  with 
the  energy  of  despair  at  the  handles,  a'nd  tried  to 
turn  the  stubborn  wheel,  but  in  vain  :  it  was  firmly 
held  by  the  thick,  heavy  mould,  and  if  my  life  had 
depended  on  the  issue  I  could  not  have  moved  it  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left  to  avoid  that  wretched  sod. 
Full  in  the  centre  I  struck  it,  and  as  I  felt  the  hind 
wheel  ascending  I  expected  the  almost  inevitable 
crash  would  come  even  before  I  reached  the  ground  ; 
but  just  as  I  entered  into  possession  of  the  soft 
couch  that  was  waiting  to  receive  me,  Alick's 
machine  shot  past  within  a  foot  of  my  head,  and 
going  with  almost  ui\diminished  speed  on  the  narrow 
strip  of  grass  at  the  roadside,  on  to  which  he  had 
run  on  seeing  me  fall  in  front  of  him,  and  whereby, 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  investigating  the  depths  of 
an  adjoining  bog-hole,  he  had  escaped  the  trap  into 
which  I  had,  both  literally  and  figuratively,  fallen. 

The  road  now  ascended  a  low  mountain  range, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Spiddal  we  found 
some  difficulty  in  propelling  our  machines.  Half 
way  up  we  passed  a  rustic,  who  good  naturedly 
shouted  after  us,  "  Vees  will  no'  be  able  to  go  down 
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the  brae  beyant."     Acting  on  his  advice,  we  dis- 
mounted to  reconnoitre  when  we  reached  the  top, 
and  were  astonished  at  the   contrast   between   the 
country  we  iiad  passed  through   and  that  wliich  lay 
before   us.      On  the   right  stretched    the   waters   of 
Lough   Corrib,    studded  with   weU-wooded  islands, 
against  whose  pebbly  shore  the   waves  brolce  wiih 
no  mean  violence,  whilst  the  scud,  snatched  by  the 
gale  from  the  white  crests  of  the  angry  little  rollers 
,that    chased    each   other   tumultuously    along,    flew 
thickly  over  the  surface.     To  the  left,  thick   woods 
clothed  the  sides  of  the  hills;  while  below  us  nestled 
-the  little  village  of  Moycullen,  surrounded  by  com- 
paratively well  tilled  fields  and  good  pasture  land. 
We  walked  down  most  of  the  hill,  as  the  wind  ren- 
dered riding  it  dangerous.     At  the  Police  Barracks 
we    called   a  halt,   and   found,   on  consulting    our 
odometer   and    watches,   that   we    had    covered    19 
miles  in  ih.  30m.,  including  several  short  stoppages. 
Meanwhile  the  police  had  turned   out  to  look  at  us, 
and  the   head-constable  had  invited  us  ui  to  rest. 
We  found  that  he   had  formerly  been  stationed  at 
Inveran,  and  had  known   the  different  members  of 
our  family  twenty  years  ago.     He  was  overjoyed  at 
discovering  who  we  were,  and  would  take  no  refusal, 
but  insisted  that  we  should  come  to  his  own  private 
room  and  have  some  refreshment.     He  seemed  an 
.intelligent  and  fairly  educated  man,  and  we  spent 
the  best  part  of  an  hour  very  pleasantly  chatting  to 
him.     He  proudly  showed   us  a  fine  fishing  rod  he 
had  lately  got  from  London,   and   informed  ns  that 
he  would  be  only  seventeen  days  more  in  the  force, 
and  was  about    to  retire  on   a  pension   and   settle 
down  ■  in    some   retired    spot,    where    he    purposed 
spending  the  rest  of  his  life  with  his  rod  as  his  com- 
panion by  day,  while  the  evenings  might  be  occupied 
in  tying  flies,  or  reading — perhaps  for  the  hundredth 
time — the  few  treasured  volumes  which  he  possessed. 
A  veritable   Isaac  Walton  he   seemed  to  me,  as   I 
looked  in  the  old   man's  kindly  face,  beaming  with 
animation  at  the  thought  of  the  pleasures   in  store 
for  him  after  his  years   of  arduous  labour,    when, 
freed   from  all  restraint,   he  might   wander  at  will 
along  the  bank  of  some  well-stocked  stream,  sur- 
rounded by  the  rocky  cloud-capped  grandeur  of  the 
Western  Highlands.     I  could  sympathise  with  him, 
for  his  tastes  were  my  own  ;  and  I  have  often  thought 
how  delightful  it  would   be  to  escape,  if  only  for  a 
season,  from 

"  The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 
Here,  ■where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groin," 
and  take  refuge  in  some  sheltered,  mountain-girt 
glen,  well  clothed  with  trees  and  bushy  underwood  ; 
where  the  sweet  violet  shows  its  modest  head,  and 
the  bluebell  nods  responsive  to  the  soft  western 
breeze,  which  gently  ruffles  the  bosom  of  the  neigh- 


-  bouring  lake,  and  bears  to  the  ear  of  the  fisherman, 
on  its  perfume-laden  breath,  the  hoarse  roar  of  the 
toirent,  mellowed  by  distance  as  it  tears  its  way 
Ihrougli  the  depths  of  the  rugged  vale.  Such  a  spot, 
in  fact,  as  one  sometimes,  but  rarely,  finds,  con- 
cealed in  the  midst  of  the  otherwise  barren 
mountains  of  Ireland,  whose  encircling  cordon  acts 
as  a  screen  from  the  chill  and  blustering  winds,  and 
■  makes  it  a  paradise  in  the  midst  of  desolation  ; 
where  Spring  seems  to  bear  sway  all  the  year  round, 
and  Health  and  Peace  reign  supreme ;  where,  far 
from  the  shallowness  and  glare  of  e\'eryday  life,  I 
might  spend  my  time  angling — that  sport  which,  of 
all  others,  admits  of  most  opportunities  for  studying 
the  works  of  that  greatest  of  artists,  sculptors,  and, 
I  may  add,  poets.  Nature — and  my  evenings  in  in- 
tensifying the  impressions  of  the  day,  by  poring 
over  the  beauties  of  light  and  shade,  of  mist-clad 
hills  and  rosy  sunsets,  of  rocks,  trees,  and  waters, 
reflected,  so  faithfully,  in  the  pages  of  our  best 
authors.  The  road  is  well  wooded  for  some  distance 
from  Moycullen,  of  which  we  were  not  sorry,  as  the 
wind  was  now  on  our  left  side,  and  no  longer 
directly  behind  us.  A  few  miles  from  Oughtei'ard, 
we  were  induced  to  dismount  by  the  sight  of  a 
charming  little  stream,  and  hard  by  a  bank  that  no 
one  could  have  the  heart  to  pass.  Whilst  reclining 
on  the  soft  moss,  we  were  presently  aware  of  a 
youthful  Orpheus,  discoursing  sweet  (?)  music,  as 
his  fingers  deftly  traversed  the  oaten  stops  of  his 
pastoral  reed,  which,  on  this  occasion  however,  ap- 
peared to  be  made  of  tin.  Strange  to  say,  the 
mountain  close  by  was  unmoved,  the  trees  with  up- 
torn  roots  did  not  leave  their  wonted  places  to  listen 
to  the  soothing  strains,  and  even  our  little  friend 
the  brook,  who  ought  to  have  been  a  good  judge  of 
melody,  babbled  on  unconsciously  as  before.  On 
us,  however,  his  efforts  had  a  decided  effect,  and, 
deeply  agitated,  we  had  already  arisen  from  our 
recumbent  position,  when  a  shrill  voice  issued  from 
a  cottage  close  at  hand.  "  Pathrick,"  cried  the 
voice.  No  answer.  "  Pathrick,"  again,  in  shriller 
tones ;  but  the  musician  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  played  on  unheeding,  with  puffed  cheeks  and 
dilated  eyes.  "Pathrick!"  in  a  piercing  scream, 
that  echoed  back  clear  from  hill  to  hill,  until  lost  in 
the  depths  of  the  wood.  Still  no  reply  ;  while  we 
stood  beside  our  machines,  amused  spectators  of 
the  scene.  A  short  pause  followed  the  last  outburst, 
and  then  a  mild  voice  came  from  the  cabin — "Pandeen 
agragh  ?"  Down  went  the  instrument  of  torture — I 
mean  sweet  sounds — instantaneously,  and  in  dutiful 
tones  he  answered,  "  Yis,  mither."  "  Lave  by  ye'er 
voucal  axercise  and  dhrive  home  yon  pig."  Oh, 
what  a  fall  was  there,  my  fellow-cyclists,   from  the 
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mythical  choir  of  the  ever-circling  spheres  to  the 
realities  of  the  pig-sty. 

Three  o'clock  found  us  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oughterard,  and,  turning  aside  before  entering  the 
town,  we  rode  up  to  the  rector's  house — the  Rev.  Mr. 

R ,  who  bad  been  one  of  my  father's  best  friends 

when  we  lived  in  the  county  of  Galway.  We  found 
two  cars  drawn  up  at  the  hall  door,  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  a  tennis  party,  some  distance  off.     Mr. 

R gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  and   declared  that 

we  must  remain  with  hmi  until  Monday,  and  that  we 
had  arrived  in  the  "  nick "  of  time.  You  may 
imagine  how  we  mentally  thanked  our  musical  friend 
for  his  exertions  in  our  behalf,  as  otherwise  we  would 
most  probably  have  remained  reclining  beside  the 
stream,  and  have  found  no  one  in  the  house  when 
we  called.     The  tennis  party  was  to  be  held  at  Ard, 

the  residence  of  Mr.  S ,  prettily  situated  on  the 

shores  of  Lough  Corrib,  of  which  we  had  a  few 
charming  glimpses  from  the  road — though  I  had  little 

opportunity  of  admiring  them,  as  Mr.  R 's  mare, 

Countess,  proved  a  regular  flier,  and  gave  me  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  up.  Alick  vanished  off 
the  scene  altogether;  but  I  found  out  afterwards 
that  his  brake  had  broken  off  from  the  handle-bar, 
and  his  luggage,  which  was  partly  attached  to  it,  had 
fallen  on  the  front  wheel,  whereby  he  narrowly 
escaped  a  fall.  We  passed  a  Land  League  hut  on 
the  way,  with  a  platform  7  or  8  feet  high  beside  it, 
put  up  for  the  speakers  at  a  recent  meeting.  Their 
new  dwelling  looked  much  more  comfortable  than 
the  mud  hovel,  from  which  the  people  w^lio  inhabited  it 
had  been  ejected,  and  they  probably  regarded  it  as  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  to  be  luxuriously  housed  and 
maintained  in  idleness  on  the  money  plundered  from 
the  landlords,  or  wrung  by  intimidation  from  their 
honester  brethren.  We  enjoyed  the  tennis  party 
thoroughly,  and  rode  back  after  the  cars,  in  the  dusk 

of  the  evening.    Mr.  R 's  house  must  have  been 

made  of  a  very  elastic  material,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  there  were  three  gentle- 
men, not  including  ourselves,  staying  with  him  at 
the  time ;  one  of  them  being  an  officer  in  the  army. 
On  Sunday,  we  went  to  church  at  Oughterard. 
Right  opposite  to  where  we  gentlemen  sat,  as  if  in 
opposition,  was  a  pew  full  of  girls — 11  in  number — 
most  of  them  members,  as  we  afterwards  heard,  of 

the  old    county  family    of  O'F ,  who  reside,  and 

have  resided  for  ages  past,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town.  It  appeared  to  us  that  it  w  ould  have  been 
a  far  better  arrangement  if  the  congregation  had 
been  more  equally  distributed,  but  the  same  thought 
did  not  seem  to  occur  to  anyone  else.  I  fear  I  do 
not  exactly  remember  the  text  of  the  sermon  on  that 
Sunday,  and  I  am  sure  my  brother  does  not.  After 
service,  Mr.   Brady,  the  resident  magistrate — so  well 


known  as  being  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  to 
justice  the  Maamtrasna  murderers — invited  us  to 
lunch,  though  I  think  his  wife  must  have  been 
rather  disconcerted  at  seeing  two  such  hungry  look- 
ing customers  unexpectedly  presenting  themselves. 
Lunch  concluded,  he  presented  us  with  a  cigar 
each,  while  we  strolled  along  an  exquisite  little  bit 
of  river  scenery  overshadowed  by  lofty  trees,  and 
watched  the  trout,  at  our  approach,  shooting  swiftly 
from  the  shallows  to  their  refuge  under  the  banks, 
deeply  hollowed  by  the  action  of  the  winter  floods. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  wind  changed  to  the  west, 
as  we  had  expected,  but,  notwithstanding,  we  deter- 
mined, as  we  had  got  so  far,  to  ride  through  Conne- 
mara  and  start  for  Limerick  on  Wednesday. 

Monday,  the  20th,  was  fine,  but  the  wind  was 
something  fearful — by  far  the  highest  we  had  yet 
experienced.  Until  we  cleared  the  town  we  got  on 
pretty  well,  but  from  thence  to  Recess  the  road  lay 
over  wild,  barren  hills,  with  absolutely  nothing  to 
break  the  force  of  the  gale.  The  torture  of  that  ride 
I  shall  never  forget.  I  doubt  if  Ixion  himself,  were 
he  released  from  his  punishment  and  placed  on  the 
saddle  of  my  machine,  would  not  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  be  carried  by  one  wheel  even 
through  fire  was  preferable  to  forcing  two  against 
such  a  storm.  My  brother  suffered  even  more  than 
I  did,  and,  with  his  usual  luck,  came  to  grief.  We 
were  toiling  along  at  a  walking  pace,  while  at  each 
stroke  we  felt  as  if  we  must  dismount,  when  a  little 
bridge  appeared  before  us.  With  an  almost  des- 
pairing effort  I  gained  the  summit ;  but  not  so 
Alick.  A  sudden  gust  caught  his  wheel  when 
within  half  a  turn  of  the  top,  and  hurled  both  rider 
and  machine  to  the  ground.  Fortunately,  he  was 
not  hurt,  so  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  but  had  not 
gone  far  when,  to  add  to  our  miseries,  the  rain  com- 
menced. There  wai  no  shelter  within  miles,  but 
we  had  to  alight  constantly  and  walk ;  while  the 
rain,  driving  in  our  faces,  penetrated  through  every 
part  of  our  clothing.  We  might  have  easily  escaped 
these  torments  by  running  before  the  wind  ;  but, 
no  !  we  had  decided  to  visit  Connemara,  and,  like 
bull-dogs,  stuck  to  our  determination,  and  to  Conne- 
mara we  would  go.  About  halfway  to  Recess  a  moun- 
tain afforded  us  temporary  shelter  ;  the  rain  also 
ceased,  and  the  sun  shone  out  and  dried  our  clothes, 
so  we  began  to  cheer  up  and  to  consider  that  after  all 
we  were  not  such  martyrs  as  we  thought  to  the  cause 
of  bicycling.  There  were  numbers  of  lakes  along 
the  road  side,  and,  as  we  knew  a  dip  would  refresh 
us,  we  selected  the  most  suitable,  and  were  soon 
buffetting  with  such  fierce  little  waves  that  it  was 
almost  suffocating  to  swim  against  them  unless  with 
the  side  stroke.  From  this  on,  the  road  was  as  bare 
as  before.     My   brother's   strength   began   to  fail  ; 
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presently  he  dismounted  and,  throwing  himself  on 
the  grass,  declared  he  could  go  no  further  without  a 
rest.  It  was  nearly  three  o'clock,  and  I  was  so 
ravenously  luingry  that  I  though  if  I  waited  my 
strength  would  give  way  also,  so  we  decided  it  was 
better  that  I  should  go  on  by  myself  and  wait  for 
him  at  Recess.  After  an  lionr's  hard  ridinij  I 
reached  my  destination,   and  was  just  opening   the 


campaign  on  a  leg  of  roast  mutton  when  Alick 
appeared,  having  been  roused  effectually  by  the 
mail-cart  appearing  in  the  distance,  and  the  effects 
of  a  certain  cigarette,  which  he  stated  infused  new- 
strength  into  his  tired  limbs.  The  distance  between 
Oughterard  and  Recess  is  20  miles,  and  it  took  us 
over  four  hours,  riding  at  full  pressure  the  entire 
wav. 


(  To  be  continued.  J 
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Bv  D.  M.  M.  Dawson,  Elswick  A. B.C. 


I  T  is  not  of  the  spinning  wheel  I  would  speak, 
1  but  of  the  influence  of  a  wheel  which  has  at 
A  length,  by  the  sheer  force  of  its  utility  as  a 
means  of  the  gaining  of  health  and  pleasure, 
become  to  be  recognised,  in  its  proper  place,  as  the 
King  of  Sports.  The  daily  press  no  longer  looks 
askance  at  the  rumbling  and  loose  joints  of  the  old 
boneshaker,  as  it  trundled  along  the  road,  bearing 
on  its  backbone  the  cyclist  whose  enthusiasm  had 
carried  him  beyond  our  narrow  and  insular  pre- 
judices. But,  instead,  we  now  read  in  the  mighty 
Thunderer,  or  "  the  largest  circulation,"  glowing 
accounts  of  what  has  been  attempted  and  what  hi 
bsen  performed  on  our  narrow  gauge,  spider-like 
wheels.  The  influence  of  the  wheel  extends,  is 
extending,  and  ever  will  extend  while  there  are 
youths  with  energy  for  exercise  and  muscles  to  bear 
them  through  exertion.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that 
the  early  wheelers — those  who  have  seen  the  rise 
and  progress  of  cycling — should,  when  met  in 
congenial  company,  spend  many  hours  in  the  fasci- 
nating conversation  "  of  the  wheel,  wheely."  With 
a  trio,  or  a  larger  number,  at  the  fireside,  the  hours 
fly  unnoticed  and  unheeded,  while  A.  begins  to 
relate  the  experience  of  a  first  long  journey,  taken 
without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  road,  and 
without  even  the  ability  to  mount  and  dismount  his 
steed  of  steel.  The  hairbreadth  escapes,  [the  road 
opened  up  by  an  over-ruling  Providence  when  the 
machine,  beyond  the  control  of  its  rider,  rushed 
downwards,  apparently  to  break  itself  and  its  owner 
in  fury  against  the  bare  wall  where  the  road  seemed 
to  end.  These  miraculous  escapes  are  told  with 
"  gusto,"  and  have  lost  none  of  their  flavour  by  the 
passage  of  time;  they  are  still  enjoyed  as  keenly  as 
if  the  hearers  were  actual  lookers-on.  And,  A. 
does  not  get  his  story  half-finished  before  B.,  with 


eager  impetuosity,  begins  to  relate  an  incident  so 
nearly  a  propos  ;  and  his  companion,  C,  is  lingeringly 
listening,  and  waiting  for  his  "  turn."  He,  too, 
recalls  the  thousand  and  one  occasions  when, 
having  managed  to  leap  from  his  machine — how  he 
knows  not — he  alighted  safe  on  terra  firma,  while  his 
wheel  described  a  series  of  graceful  evolutions,  and 
ended  by  performing  the  difficult  feat  of  waltzing  on 
the  handles,  which  were  bent  into  various  fantastic 
shapes.  That  was  not  all,  either.  Another  minute, 
and  rider  and  bicycle  had  been  fairly  on  the  hill, 
and,  with  the  momentum  obtained,  he  would  have 
been  dashed  to  almost  certain  death,  on  account  of 
the  steepness  of  the  declivity  and  the  roughness  of 
its  surface.  The  tales,  too,  of  the  rider  whose  keen 
observation  and  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  Nature's  handiwork  render  his  recitals 
matters  of  interest ;  who,  though  he  may  have  no 
thrilling  tale  of  miraculous  escapes  from  the  jaws  of 
death,  can  yet  hold  his  hearers'  steadfast  attention, 
as  he  retails  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  setting  sun, 
as  she  sank  to  her  rest  behind  the  majestic  western 
hills,  tingeing  their  tops  with  agolden  fire,  and  lend- 
ing to  the  scene  a  wondrous  enchantment.  Or, 
again,  his  view  from  the  top  of  hills,  rugged  and 
sublime,  the  picturesque  lakes  between  hills  of 
beauty,  the  rude  and  rockbound  ruggedness  of  a 
Derbyshire  dale  scene,  the  romantic  and  peculiar 
splendour  of  the  Trossachs  in  the 

Land  of  brown  heatb,  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 


All  these  have  printed  on  his  mind  impressions  of 
nature  which  long  years  will  not  efface,  which  time, 
with  its  ever-rolling  stream,  will  not  wash  away. 
He  has  borne  away  these  impressions,  and  has 
pondered  over  them  when  recalling  the  pleasures  of 
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his  holiday  tour.  Every  rider  does  not  feel  the 
same  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  lovely  aspects 
in  which  Nature  has  been  dressed  when  he  viewed 
her.  "  The  hand  of  Nature,  on  peculiar  minds, 
imprints  a  different  bias,"  says  the  talented 
author  of  "The  Pleasures  of  Imagination  ;"  but, 
though  many  may  view  the  scenes  in  their  native 
country  with  different  eyes,  all  join  in  one  sentiment 
regarding  the  wheel  and  its  attendant  pleasures — 
there  is  but  one  verdict,  and  of  the  truth  of  the 
verdict,  of  the  lasting  enjoyment  and  exhilaration 
which  is  the   lot  of  the  cyclist,  there  is  not  one  who 


can  lay  claim  to  having  thoroughly  tested  the  sport 
and  found  it  wanting,  or  who  can  falsify  the  con- 
clusion to  which  thousands  of  the  youth  (aye,  and 
the  aged  as  well)  of  this  country  have  arrived.  Is 
it,  then,  any  surprise  that  evenings  may  be  spent  by 
kindred  spirits — those  who  have  been  called  together 
by  the  freemasonry  of  the  wheel — in  a  round  of,  to 
them,  interesting  conversation,  which  never  for  a 
moment  "  flags,"  and  that  that  conversation  may, 
without  any  "  sanguinary  violation  of  the  truth," 
be  termed,  "  The  wheel  at  the  fireside  "  ? 
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A     NEW     YEAR'S     TALE 
By    R.    Ckomie. 


CHAPTER     I 


AN  awful  night  !  The  wind  howling  in  wild 
shrieking  gusts  ;  the  sleet,  and  hail,  and 
rain  driving  in  blinding,  drenching,  chok- 
ing drifts.  Tiles  and  slates  torn  from 
their  fastenings  falling  with  crashing  sound  on  the 
deserted  street.  Bitter  cold,  desperate  hunger,  rav- 
ing thirst,  tattered  ragged  garments  !  Oh  God  !  is 
that  a  woman  cowering  on  the  deserted  rain-swept 
pavement  ? — cowering  more  like  a  dumb  hunted 
beast  than  a  human  creature.  Yes,  it  is  a  woman 
shivering  there.  If  she  were  but  a  dog  that  had 
strayed  ready  hands  would  have  quickly  found  a 
shelter  for  her,  but  she  was  only  a  miserable, 
weary,  perisliing  woman,  and,  as  such,  had  to 
look  out  for  herself.  Watch  her  as  she  clutches  the 
railings,  watch  her  as  she  peers  into  the  warm  well- 
lit  rooms,  and  hear  h<;r  as  she  mutters  to  herself — 

"  Ah  me  !  how  pleasant  it  all  seems,  how  happy 
they  all  look  !  Can  it  be  that  I  was  ever  like  this  ? 
that  I  was  once  happy,  cared  for,  neither  cursed 
nor  kicked  ?  If  I  could  only  see  him  again,  and 
die,"  she  moaned,  and  began  to  cry  in  a  feeble 
childish  way.  "Why  did  I  not  die  long  ago  ?  why 
did  I  not  die  with  my  head  upon  his  breast,  and  my 
hands  in  his  ?  why  did  not  my  eyes  close  for  ever 
when  I  looked  my  last  into  his  ?"  She  tottered  on, 
talking  to  herself  in  a  weak  drivelling  way,  till  she 
passed  before  a  house  where  the  curtains  had  not 
yet  been  drawn,  and  where  the  bright  light  inside 
sent  out  a  white  stream  into  the  street.  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  row,  and,  though 
much  like  the  rest  in  appearance,  it  had  an  air  of 
luxury,  and  taste,  not  possessed  by  the  others.  The 
room,  too,  contained  every  evidence  of  wealth  and 
refinement.      Before   this   house   the  woman  stops 


with  a  quick  start,  as  if  suddenly  paralised.  She 
grips  the  railings  convulsively,  and  stares  with  wild 
wondering  eyes  into  the  room,  whilst  the  ghastly 
pallor  of  her  face  increases  under  the  rich  masses  of 
clustering  brown  hau'  which  cling  damply  to  her 
brows. 

The  object  of  so  niucli  distraction  was  a  tall, 
good-looking  gentleman,  well-dressed  as  well  fea- 
tured, and  most  likely  the  owner  of  the  mansion, 
for  he  appeared  to  share  its  well-cared-for  look.  He 
is  standing  on  the  hearth  rug,  and  wears  a  pleased 
expression  as  he  holds  in  his  hands  a  very  hand- 
some piece  of  jewellery,  which  glitters  and  sparkles 
in  a  tempting  way. 

What  strange  mesmeric  influence  can  that  good- 
looking,  well-to-do  gentleman  have  on  that  wretched 
woman  outside,  and  why  does  she  gasp  in  that 
horrible  way  ?  For  a  few  minutes  neither  stir. 
The  one  continues  to  examine  the  trinklet,  and  the 
other  to  watch  him.  The  door  of  the  room  opens, 
and  there  enters  a  handsome  richly-dressed  lady, 
with  a  rather  girlish  figure,  but  with  an  easy  grace 
of  movement,  which  betrays  the  mature  charm  of 
perfect  womanhood. 

"Who  is  she?"  the  wanderer  asks  herself,  in  a 
hoarse,  croaking  whisper. 

The  lady  crosses  the  room,  and  approaches  the 
gentleman,  who,  having  first  teased  her  by  holding 
the  jewel  casket  behind  him  insisting  on  her  guess- 
ing what  her  New  Year's  present  was,  at  length  pro- 
duced the  costly  gift  for  inspection. 

"  Oh  George,  how  good  of  you,  you  darling!" 

"  She  is  his  wife,"  the  woman  says  in  the  same 
dry  hoarse  whisper. 

For    some    time   the    jewellery   is   admired    and 
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examined,  and  then  the  gentleman  says  gravely — 

"  Mabel,  darling,  if  it  were  a  thonsand  limes  as 
good,  you  would  be  worthy  of  it." 

"  You  are  too  good  to  me,  George  ;  indeed  you 
are,"  and  the  handsome  shapely  head  bends  to- 
wards him. 

"  Ha !  on  his  shoulder,  where  he  swore  no 
woman's  head  but  mine  should  ever  lean — none  but 
mine,  none  but  mine,"  the  hoarse  voice  at  the  rail- 
ings croaks.  "  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  kisses  her," 
she  goes  on  in  the  same  strange  monotone.  "  He 
kissed  me  often  enough,  often  enough ;  let  me 
see  him  do  it ;  let  me  see  if  he  has  forgotten 
his  old  trick  of  cruel  kindness,  of  cursed  gentle- 
ness. It  would  win  an  angel  from  heaven — it 
would  drag  a  woman  to  hell,"  she  says,  with  a  half 
suppressed  shriek,  and  she  clutches  the  railings 
tighter. 

Inside  the  two  people  talk  aminatedly  to  each 
other,  till  the  lady,  taking  up  her  New  Year's  gift, 
jnits  it  to  her  lips,  whereon  the  gentleman,  stroking 
her  face  lovingly,  kisses  her,  and  is  immediately 
startled  by  an  exclamation  from  his  wife — 

"  Oh  George  !  did  you  hear  that  ?" 

"  What  was  it,  love  ?" 

"  A  terrible  groan,  it  sounded  like." 

"  It  is  only  the  wind,"  he  says,  reassuringly,  "  let 
us  draw  these  curtains  ;  I  did  not  know  they  were 
open." 

"  George,  look  at  that,"  as  they  looked  out  on  the 
street.  "  There,  at  the  railings  ;  look  at  that  bundle; 
it  must  be  some  dreadful  poor  person  fallen  down. 
Let  me  send  out  and  see,"  and  the  kind,  beautiful 
eyes  are  clouded  with  pity. 

"  I  shall  go  myself,"  he  answers. 

George  Raymond  was  a  man  of  sympathetic 
nature,  easily  moved  by  pity,  and  never  so  happy  as 
when  doing  a  little  to  help  some  poor  wayfarer  on 
life's  rough  path.  Like  easily  moved  nattu^es,  too, 
he  was  easily  cured,  and  could  not  be  reckoned  on 
for  any  great  sacrifice.  He  was  so  continually  en- 
gaged in  scattering  seeds  of  kindness  that  his  wallet 
was  not  equal  to  the  strain  of  any  specially  urgent 
claim  for  a  large  quantity.  Perhaps  this  should  not 
fairly  be  expected.  One  does  not  buy  a  bale  of 
heavy  goods  and  a  shirt  collar  at  the  same  counter. 
One  must  go  next  door  for  the  wholesale  depart- 
ment ;  and  George  Raymond,  and  his  like,  are  no 
more  unequal  to  the  demands  of  a  heroic  emergency 
than  those  who  are  not  wanting  when  thus  required 
are  incapable  of  the  small  kindnesses — the  retail 
virtues  of  life.  Both  are  useful  in  their  way,  and 
it  is  only  justice  to  admit  that  if  the  former,  once  in 
awhile,  play  the  fool,  the  latter  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  nuisance. 


■  Opening  the  door,  Raymond  jambed  his  hat  hard 
down  on  his  head,  and  turned  up  his  coat  collar,  and 
m  a  moment  he  was  beside  the  fallen  woman.  He 
raised  her  up,  and  found  that  she  was  either  dead  or 
had  fainted.  He  turned  her  face  to  the  light.  Then 
he  knelt  down  in  the  wet  mud,  and  raised  her 
gently  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  inside ;  carried 
tenderly  that  bundle  of  mud-stained  rags.  In  the 
hall  he  met  his  wife.  To  her  eager  query  as  to  the 
state  of  the  poor  creature  he  answered  never  a  word, 
but  bore  the  limp,  helpless  burthen  upstairs,  and 
laid  her  on  a  bed.  Every  remedy  the  house  could 
afford  was  applied,  and  by-and-by  the  woman  re- 
turned to  a  semi-consciousness ;  though  her  mind 
evidently  wandered.  For  a  time  she  talked  in  a 
crazed,  wondering  way — the  rich  bed-clothes,  the 
warm  room,  every  thing  came  in  for  a  listless  criti- 
cism, and  all  the  time  her  fingers  played  with  the 
man's  hair  who  knelt  by  the  bedside ;  knelt  there, 
without  speaking  a  word,  or  moving. 

"  How  nice  and  warm  it  is,  Georgey,"  she  rambles 
on ;  "  what  a  nice  room  you  have,  but  we  shall 
make  it  nicer  still.  Why  don't  you  speak  to  me, 
Georgey?"  fretfully. 

But  he  never  stirred. 

She  seemed  to  sleep  a  little,  and  presently  her 
wandering  senses  were  alert  again. 

"Oh,  Georgey,  I  am  so  glad  you  won  the  race ;  so 
glad,  Georgey.  I  was  so  proud  of  you,  darling. 
You  looked  so  tall  and  graceful.  Oh  !  I  was  so 
proud  and  so  very  cold  and  hungry,"  and  her  hands 
swept  her  brow  in  a  puzzled  way. 

"  It  was  grand  to  see  the  way  you  passed  them  all, 
although  they  made  you  start  last.  Why  did  they 
make  you  start  last,  Georgey  ?  I  was  so  nervous  at 
first.  I  was  sick  with  nervousness  while  the  people 
kept  so  quiet  for  the  first  rounds.  I  should  have 
fainted  only  j'ou  looked  so  cool  and  brave.  Then 
the  people  began  to  talk,  and  move  about,  and  some 
were  offering  to  bet  on  you.  I  could  have  kissed  a 
little  dirty  fat  man  because  he  wanted  to  bet  on  you. 
I  feel  so  weak  and  ill  after  the  excitement  of  it  all. 
Why  does  it  seem  so  long  ago,  Georgey  ?" 

"  It  is  six  years  ago,  Mary." 

"  Ah,  no,  Georgey,  it  was  yesterday,  was  it    not  ?' 

"  No,  Mary,  it  is  six  years  ago." 

But  she  was  not  heeding,  and  was  again  murmur- 
ing on  at  the  same  topic. 

"  How  I  hated  the  man  in  the  dark  blue  silk;  he 
looked  so  wicked  when  you  got  up  with  him  ;  and 
how  the  people  began  to  cheer  and  shout  when  you 
two  had  passed  all  the  rest ;  and  what  a  shi\'er  ran 
through  me  when  you  nearly  fell  at  the  last  corner. 
I  shall  never  forget  those  moments  when  you  were 
■  coming  round  for  the  last  time.     I  could  hardly  see, 
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I  was  so  excited  ;  and  you  both  rode  so  desperately. 
All  the  time  the  people  cheered,  and  the  girls 
waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  little  fat,  greasy 
man  danced,  and  kicked  the  boarding,  and  shouted. 
I  love  little,  fat,  greasy  men.  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad 
you  won,  Georgey.  But  why  does  it  seem  so  long 
ago,  so  very  long  ago  ?  " 

"  You  must  not  talk  any  more,  now  ;  you  must  go 
to  sleep,"  he  said  gently. 

"  No,  Georgey,  I  cannot  go  to  sleep  until  I  find 
out  what  makes  it  so  strange.  I  can't  think  how  it 
is."' 

.A.t  last  she  fell  into  a  quiet  slumber,  and  George 
Raymond  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  wait — to  wait  for 
the  end.  It  could  not  be  long  in  coming ;  the 
drawn,  sunken  face,  and  hollow  eyes,  and  thin 
shrivelled  lips,  told  how  soon  it  must  be.  For  an 
hour  he  sat  in  silence  ;  no  one  came  into  the  room, 
and  no  sound  was  heard,  save  an  occasional  restless 
moan  fi'om  the  sleeper.  Then  she  awoke.  And  in 
George  Raymond's  ears  that  lovv  wail  of  misery — 
of  absolutely  hopeless  despair — will  ring,  till  mortal 
sounds  have  ceased  to  move  them. 

"  George  Raymond,  come  here — near  me,  nearer 
still.  Quick,  1  am  dying !  God  has  heard  my 
prayer,  and  answered  it ;  for  many  a  day  I  have 
praj'ed  no  earthly  prayer  but  to  die  in  your  arms, 
and  I  prayed  for  that — wild  and  impossible  as  it 
may  have  seemed." 

He  bent  over  the  bed,  and  the  glazing  eyes  shone 
with  a  fearful  yearning  gaze  on  him — a  j'earning 
that  was  dreadful  to  see.  She  clung  to  him  for  an 
instant,  with  a  passionate,  rmngry  fury  of  embrace, 
and  then  her  spirit  sailed  out  on  the  great  silent  sea 
where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

CHAPTER     n. 

"  Where  is  that  woman  ?"  Mabel  Raymond  said 
coldly  to  her  husband  when  he  entered  the  room 
where  she  had  waited  for  him. 

"  God  knows,"  he  answered. 

"  Has  she  gone  ?" 

"  She  is  dead." 

Her  face  softened  for  a  little,  but  a  strange  hard 
look  gathered  on  it  again. 

"  What  was  she  to  you  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  cold, 
proud  tone. 

"  Nothing." 

"  Nothing,  perhaps,  to  you  ;  but  were  you  nothing 
to  her  ?  Were  you " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
answer  you — I  was  not." 

"Then  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?" 

"  It  means,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  one  sorrowing 


soul  the  less  in  the  world  to-night.     The  world  will 
not  miss  her  very  much." 

"  Why  do  you  not  tell  me  more  than  that,  George  ? 
You  loved  her  once,  and  you  never  told  me  of  it." 
And  the  proud  face  quivers. 

"  I  did,"  he  said  simply. 

"  Then  you  could  have  saved  her,  if  you  would." 

••  I  could  not." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Archimedes  said  he  could  have  moved  the  world 
if  he  had  a  fulcrum.  I  don't  believe  him.  In  any 
case,  I  am  not  Archimedes ;  and  if  I  were,  I  had  not 
the  fulcrum." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles." 

"  In  plain  words,  the  woman  loved  me  madly — 
passionately — and  I  w^ould  have  married  her  if  I 
could." 

"  Why  could  you  not  ?"  she  asks. 

"  She  was  married  already,"  he  answered. 

Certainly  no  life  is  all  sunshine,  though,  sooth  to 
say,  not  a  few  seem  all  shade.  George  Raymond 
realised  how-  true  was  the  first  for  long  after  that 
New  Year's  Eve.  Mabel's  love  for  him  had  changed 
to  but  a  dry  and  withered  semblance  of  what  it  had 
been.  She  did  not  refuse  to  forgive,  but  she  never 
appeared  to  get  over  the  impression  that  a  cruel 
deception  had  been  practised  on  her  by  her  hus- 
band, iorgetful  of  the  wisdom  of  letting  the  dead 
past  bury  its  dead.  She  was  thoughtful  for  him, 
and  even  affectionate  ;  but  it  was  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  warm  joy  of  her  former  love.  George  tried 
hard  to  win  her  back  ;  tried  hard  till  he  began  to 
think  he  would  fail — must  for  ever  fail.  Then  he, 
too,  changed — slowly,  indeed,  but  surely  and  sadly. 
He  grew  less  attentive,  and  gradually  became  nearly 
indifferent.  Mabel  felt  it  keenly,  but  resented  it, 
and  hai'dened  her  heart  against  any  weak  leanings. 
Both  were,  of  course,  entirely  miserable.  Human 
nature  must  surel}'  enjoy  being  miserable.  If  we 
have  not  a  real  crushing  cross  ready  made  for  us 
to  bear — or  try  to  bear — witness  with  what  ingenuity 
we  undertake  the  manufacture  of  an  imaginary  one. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  even  the 
shortest  experience  of  the  one  enables  us  to  thank- 
fully and  for  ever  dispense  with  the  other. 

And  so  their  lives  wore  on,  not  exactly  miserable, 
but  far  from  happy. 

One  bright  December  morning  they  drove  out 
together,  and  when  they  had  left  the  town  far 
behind,  the  calm,  still  dreariness  of  the  lonelj-  winter 
scene,  and  the  strange  solemn  feelings  shared  by 
most  at  that  suggestive  season — the  last  days  of  the 
dying  year — seemed  to  draw  them  closer  together 
than  they  had  been  for  long.  They  drove  quietly 
through  the  countrv  lanes,  and  were  returning  when 
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the  light  was  just  beginning  to  fade,  and  when  the 
tall  naked  branches  of  the  trees  were  beginning  to 
stand  out  like  gaunt  spectres  against  the  darkening 
sky.  George  had  been  silent  for  some  time,  and 
after  an  apparent  effort,  or  awkwardness,  he  said  : 

"  Mabel,  I  have  been  thinking  we  might  be  l^etter 
friends  in  future  ;  might  we  not  ?" 

What  prompting  of  the  devil  rose  in  her  heart  ? 
Why  could  she  not  answer  him  kindly  ?  She  tried, 
but  she  could  not. 

"  I  think  we  are  very  good  friends,"  she  said,  in 
the  old  proud,  cold  tone,  which  George  knew  too 
well. 

"  No,  Mabel,  we  are  not — at  least,  we  may  be 
friends,  but  does  mere  friendship  satisfy  you  ?  It 
does  not — indeed  it  does  not — satisfy  me,"  and  he 
took  her  hand  in  a  fond,  gentle  way.  But  she  said 
to  herself  it  is  only  his  way — only  his  way  with  all 
women. 

Strange  that  kindness  and  gentleness  must  always 
be  voted  insincerity,  and  rude  bntsquerie  always 
carry  the  palm  for  fidelity. 

She  struggled  with  her  pride.  She  would  have 
dearly  liked  to  throw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
begin  a  new  life  of  love,  happiness  and  trust.  She 
was  wrestling  with  her  stubborn,  haughty  spirit 
when  George  suddenly  withdrew  his  hand. 

'■  I  declare,  Mabel,  here  are  the  bicycle  men.  I 
had  no  idea  that  we  should  meet  them  on  this  out- 
of-the-way  road,  and  especially  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  or  I  should  not  have  come,  for  the  ponies  go 
wild  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  machine." 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  clink  of  the  bells  and 
the  cheery  sound  of  voices  as  the  young  fellows  rode 
up.  The  ponies  did  not  seem  disturbed  at  first,  but 
as  the  foremost  men  were  passing  at  slow  speed, 
"  Fairy"  threw  back  her  ears  in  a  vicious  waj^  and 
"  Florry"  looked  frightened  and  nervous.  The  next 
couple  of  men  came  up,  and  seeing  the  ponies 
restive,  considerately  dismounted  ;  but  unfortunately 
they  did  so  simultaneously,  and,  by  an  oversight, 
both  got  down  on  the  same  side.  They  tripped 
each  other  up,  and  one  overbalanced  and  fell  across 
his  wheel  on  the  road.  The  loud  crash  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  animals'  terror,  and  swerving 
past  the  fallen  cyclist,  they  dashed  off  at  a  terrible 
pace  down  the  road,  knocking  the  last  wheelman 
nearly  into  the  field  adjoining.  Their  race  was 
certainly  sharp,  swift,  and  decisive,  for  at  the  first 
turn  they  took  the  corner  short  and  overturned  the 
carriage,   throwing  the  occupants  violently  on  the 


road.  Then  they  reared,  and  kicked,  and  tore  the 
harness  into  ribbons,  and  eventually,  having  cleared 
themselves  of  all  incumbrance,  they  started  off  at  a 
gallop  and  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

Mabel  was  stunned  for  a  moment,  but  rallied 
quickly,  and  found  herself  more  frightened  than 
hurt.  Her  first  anxiety  was  for  her  husband,  whom 
she  found  lying  still  and  motionless  in  the  road.  She 
stooped  over  him  with  a  sick  dread.  Oh  !  what 
would  she  not  give  now  to  recall  only  the  last  ten 
minutes  of  her  existence  !  His  head  was  bleeding 
profusely,  and  he  was  quite  unconscious. 

The  bicycle  men,  when  the  ponies  had  galloped 
madly  down  the  road,  stood  looking  after  them  in  a 
horrified  way,  for  they  knew  the  smash  must  come ; 
and  when,  in  the  distance,  they  saw  the  accident  at 
the  corner,  they  at  once  mounted,  and  hastened  to 
render  any  assistance  possible.  They  found  Mabel 
sitting  with  her  husband's  head  on  her  knee,  crying 
piteously.  She  would  scarcely  let  them  touch  him, 
but  clung  to  him,  sobbing  wildly.  Gently  they  dis- 
engaged her  clasp,  and,  while  some  brought  her  to 
sit  and  rest  on  the  over-turned  carriage,  others,  with 
nimble,  practised  fingers,  bound  up  th  bleeding 
wounds.  In  a  few  minutes  George  opened  his  eyes 
and  looked  round  in  a  puzzled  way.  "  Oh,  we  had 
a  smash,  I  suppose,"  and  he  attempted  to  rise,  but 
his  strength  was  not  equal  to  it,  and  he  fell  back. 
Mabel  flew  to  his  side,  and  the  men  drew  back 
courteously. 

"  George,  darling,  speak  to  me  ;  forgive  me,  forgive 
me." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  Mabel,"  he  said,  in  a 
weak  voice,  while  a  look  of  intense  happiness  shone 
in  his  eyes. 

George  Raymond  and  his  wife  sat  in  the  same 
room  on  New  Year's  Eve  where  a  year  ago  their 
first  unhappiness  together  was  known.  He  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  accident,  but  was  able  to  sit 
up,  and  Mabel  sat  on  a  low  stool  by  his  side. 

"  Yes,  George,"  she  says,  "  I  will  talk  about  her, 
poor  thing.  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  can  speak  of 
it  now,  though  for  so  long  I  felt  bitterly  about  it." 

"  I  am  so  glad,  Mabel ;  it  is  very  good  of  you,"  he 
said  gratefully,  "  and  now  we  can  look  forward  from 
this  past  year  of  misery  to  a  bright  New  Year  of 
happiness.  Let  us  remember  that  those  who  have 
never  known  grief  neither  have  they  known  the 
deepest,  truest  joy — the  rest  of  a  soul  that  has  been 
tried." 
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WHEN  these  pages  see  the  light  there  will  be 
little,  if  anything,  left  of  1883.  "  What  has 
tliere  been  specially  eventful  during  the 
year  in  wheel  circles  ?  "  will  be  a  question 
which  will  occur  to  the  contemplative  wheelman. 
"What  sort  of  a  year  shall  we  have  in  1884?"  the 
non-contemplative  but  sanguine  man  will  wonder. 
That  of  course  is  a  sealed  book,  though  the  colour 
of  the  cover  is  roseate.  Glancing  back  over  1883 
we  see  one  thing  very  clearly,  viz.,  an  immense 
increase  in  tricycling.  How  many  blase  and  elderly 
men  have  found  a  new  pleasure,  late  in  life,  from  this 
splendid  exercise  and  taking  pastime  we  cannot  of 
course  say,  but  the  number  must  have  been  immense. 
How  many  machines  Rudge's,  Humber,  Hillmau  & 
Co.,  the  Coventry  Machinists',  Rucker,  Bayliss, 
Smger,  and  the  Starleys  have  turned  out  we  shall 
never  know,  hut  it  must  be  a  goodly  round  number; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  as  an  evidence  of  good  trade 
that  no  grumbling  is  apparent  amongst  manufactu- 
rers of  good  tricycles.  "  Has  bicycling  increased  ?" 
is  another  point  which  will  suggest  itself;  and 
"  What  state  would  the  wheel  have  been  in  had 
tricycling  not  proved  the  success  it  has?"  is  another 
question,  the  reply  to  which  is  bathed  in  mystery. 
There  is  a  general  idea  that  bicycling  has  not  in- 
creased, but  those  who  mix  most  amongst  clubs  can 
tell  a  different  tale.  The  London,  the  Wanderers, 
and  the  Surrey,  in  their  wisdom,  hold  themselves 
and  their  doings  as  sacred  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
outside  wheelmen  as  if  their  head-quarters  were 
harems,  not  club  rooms,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  even  one  of  these  clubs  has  declined 
one  jot  in  1883;  whilst  it  is  well  known  that  of  the 
clubs  which  either  boldly  court  the  light,  or  do  not 
fear  it — such  as  the  Pickwick,  the  Stanley,  the 
Lewisham,  the  Canonbury,  the  London  Scottish, 
the  City  of  London,  the  Belsize,  the  Temple,  the 
Brixton  Ramblers,  the  Chiswick,  or  the  Civil  Service 
(in  London),  the  Speedwell,  North  Warwickshire, 
and  other  large  country  clubs — there  is  no  fall- 
ing off"  either  in  interest  in  the  wheel  or  in  members. 
Old  riders  will  from  various  causes  be  found  to  have 
left,  but  others  have  taken  their  places,  and  every 
one  of  the  clubs  we  have  named  is  in  as  strong  and 
in  many  instances  in  a  stronger  position  than  they 
have  ever  been.  No  tricycle  club  which  has  yet 
been  formed  can  eclipse  any  of  the  two-wheeled 
clubs  we  have  named.  The  fact  is  that  although  the 
tricycle  has  grown  latterly  faster  than  the  bicycle  it 
has  only  been  proportionately  ;  and  it  never  will  be 
the   case   that  young  men  of  the   class  who  have 


hitherto  taken  up  bicycling  will  be  content  to  com- 
mence with  tricycling.  It  is  too  slow.  Undoubt- 
edly the  tricycle  has  tended  to  empty  many  a 
bicycle  saddle  in  more  ways  than  running  into  the 
less  stable  "  velo,"  because  men  who  have  had 
severe  falls  and  have  to  consider  their  business,  and 
men  who,  from  advancing  years — not  "  aged  people," 
as  we  heard  a  young  bicyclist  who  goes  in  for  flowery 
speech-making  say  of  a  few  tricyclists  present  at  a 
recent  B.C.  dinner,  and  not  one  of  whom  was  over 
fifty — find  they  are  not  as  active  at  mounting  as  they 
were,  have  felt  that  tricycling  is  "good  enough" 
under  the  special  circumstances  of  their  case.  Had 
the  three-wheeler  not  been  brought  to  the  high  state 
of  perfection  which  it  has,  these  men  would,  one  and 
all,  have  stuck  to  their  beloved  bicycles  at  all  risks ; 
but  having,  as  we  have  said,  at  their  option,  an  im- 
proved tricycle,  only  a  little  slower  and  much  more 
safe  all  I'ound  than  the  two-wheeler,  they  have 
elected  to  become  tricyclists.  Hence  the  apparent 
thinning  of  the  ranks  of  bicyclists  and  the  apparent 
greater  growth  of  tricyclists.  When  we  turn  to 
racing  we  find  quite  as  much  interest  as  ever  both 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  of  riders  themselves  dis- 
played in  it.  That  tricycle  racing  has  been  estab- 
lished more  firmly  than  ever  in  1883  certainly  has 
not  lessened  in  any  way  the  sport  of  bicycle  racing, 
which  is  as  well  patronised  and  as  popular  as  ever. 
That  the  times  have  not  been  greatly  shaken  was  a 
natural  consequence,  and  every  year  men  will  find  it 
more  difficult  to  break  record,  and  will  have  to  be 
content  with  doing  "  a  wonderful  performance,  all 
things  considered."  Light  racers  have  made  the 
present  fast  times,  not  the  men,  the  calibre  of  whom 
is  probably  not  one  whit  better  in  the  average  than 
that  of  those  who  rode  in  years  past.  It  is  a  curious 
thing  that  in  connection  with  the  stage  the  invariable 
cry  of  playgoers  is  that  the  moderns  can't  touch  the 
ancients  of  bye-gone  days,  whilst  in  cycling  circles 
it  is  just  the  reverse  ;  and  men  are  always  saying  of 
the  heroes  of  10  years  ago,  "  Where  would  they  be 
against  the  men  of  to-day  ?"  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  anything  except 
better  courses  and  lighter  bicycles  to  account  for  the 
faster  times  of  the  present  day.  Club  runs  and  the 
bad  attendance  at  such  gatherings  is  another  point, 
and  one  which  is  always  trotted  out  by  the  admirers 
of  the  past.  The  fact  is  simply  this,  that  men  cannot 
go  on  for  ever  finding  their  pleasure  from  one  source 
alone,  and  that  whilst  in  the  good  old  days,  i.e., 
about  8  or  9  years  ago,  club  runs  were  well  attended, 
the  reason  they  are  not  so  now  is  very  easily   ex- 
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plained.     Then  bicyclists  had  just  learned   to  ride  ; 
every    man    almost  m-  a   club  was,  so    to  speak,    a 
novice — i.e.,    a  novice  not  necessarily  in   skill,   but 
in   the    experience  of  the  pleasures  of  the    wheel. 
That   being   so,    all    clubmen   eagerly   relished   the 
new  pleasure,  each  having  started,  as  it  were,  from 
scratch.     Now   there  is  in   every  club  a  leaven  of, 
say,  50  per  cent,  who  are  old  riders — who  have  ex- 
hausted the   honey  from   club  runs ;  and  from  the 
remaining  50  per  cent.,  instead   of  from   the   whole 
100  as  of  yore,  alone  can  the  attendants  at  club  runs 
be  found.     This  naturally  lessens  the    number  as  a 
plain  matter  of  figures,  and  it  is  still  further  lessened 
by  the  force  of  example.     In  the  old  days  the  newly- 
joined  recruit  knew   he  would  be  pretty  certain  to 
meet  all  the  shining  lights  of  his  club  if  he  turned 
up  at  a  run.     Now,  if  he  sees  these  worthies,  it  is 
just  as  likely  as  not  that   he  will  be   told   by  them 
"  Oh,    club  runs  are   all    rot   !  "    and   as  no  young 
member  likes  to   show    that  he  feels  an  interest  in 
what  the  old  hands   think   "  rot  " — a  forcible,  if  vul- 
gar, expression — he  too,  in  his  turn,  fails  to  turn   up, 
and  thus  musters  become  worse  and  worse.     This 
does  not  necessarily,  however,  mean  that  interest  in 
the  wheel  is  subsiding.     The  writer  has  long  since 
ceased  to  care  for  club  runs,  but  the  charm  of  a  ride 
is  as  great  now  as  it  was  in   '74,   though  every  road 
is  familiar  and  the   charm  is  not   strong  enough   to 
enforce,  as  it  did  then,  early  rising  for   matutinal 
excursions.     Moreover,  even  now,  wherever  a  club 
is  composed    mostly  of    young  riders,    i.e.,  men   to 
whom   wheeling   itself  is  a  novelty,   club    runs  are 
popular  and  musters  are  good.     No  one  must  quote 
small  attendances  at  club  runs  as  an   evidence  that 
bicycling  is  njt  progressing.     In   a    few   years    the 
attendance  at  tri.  club  meets  will  be  as  sparse  ;  but 
there  will  be  three  or  four-fold  the  number  of  riders 
of  the   latter  class    of  machine    than  there  are    at 
present,   when  the   sudden   rush  of  men  to   a   new 
pastime  has  caused  a   wide-spread   enthusiasm.     It 
is,  in  fact,  like  love.     The  iirst  month,  or  it  may  be 
two,  or  even,  in  some  rare  cases,  six,  a  man's  life  is 
a  misery  to  him  every  moment  he  is  separated  from 
his  charmer.     Provided  she  is  all  his  fancy  painted 
her,  however,  he  loves  on  and  on  for  years,  but  with- 
out the  maddening  acute  stage  which  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  chronic.     So  it  is  with  the  wheel ; 
madly  is  it  taken  up  at  first,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  being  loved  soberly  throughout  a  life  as  long 
as  that  of  John  Anderson,  yclept  "Jo."    Even  the  most 
"  hipped  "    cyclist,   however,    cannot    deny    that    in 
touring  there  is  not  the  slightest  falling  off  in  wheel- 
dom.     Every  month  the  C.T.C.   circular  has  teemed 
with  names  of  aspirant  members  ;  and  on  every  hand, 
and  in  almost  every  country,   cycling  tourists  have 
been    found.    Though    fewer     tours     have     been 


published  than  in  the  early  days  of  the  wheel,    the 
number  of  tourists   has   steadily    increased,  and  is 
as  steadily  augmenting  year  by  year.     Even  the  men 
who  have  toured  and  given  it  up  do  not  speak  of  it 
in  the  same  contemptuous  terms  as  they  do  of  their 
once   enjoyed   club   runs.      Touring   has   made   its 
mark,   and  holds  its  own   in  the  wheel  community. 
Next   we   have   to  touch  on  the  legislative  aspect  of 
the  particular  community  for  whom  we  write.     Here, 
again,    there    has    been    a   marked  advance  in  1883. 
The   National  Cyclists'    Union  never  lacked   enthu- 
siasm, but  they  have  frequently  lacked  funds.     There 
are  two    ways,   however,   of  arriving   at   the   same 
result,  viz.,  success  :  one  is  to  wait  quietly  till  age 
gives  a  certain  amount  of  dignity  and    importance, 
and  the  other  is  to  venture  a  little,  in  the  hope  that 
the  "  splash  "  thus  made  may  act  as  an   advertise- 
ment and  draw  attention  and  support,  if  successful 
results  tollow  the  venture.     Now,  from  want  of  funds 
we  fancy,  rather  than  from  want  of  will,  "  the  Union  ' 
— until  the  year  which   has   passed — -has   been  very 
chary    of  doing   any    act   which    may    be    called    a 
"  splash,"  that  is,   a   popular   movement  likely   to 
"  draw."     To  racing  men,  and  those  interested    in 
racing,    the    debates    on    amateurs,    professionals, 
handicapping,  racing  rules,  etc.,  were  of  paramount 
importance  no  doubt ;    but  the  racing  fraternity   is 
small  as  compared    with  the  wheel  world  generally, 
and  men  could  not  be  got  to  see  the  good  of  sending 
their  annual  shilling  to  the   Union.     When  one   or 
two  men  of  slender  pockets — as  most  bicyclists  un- 
fortunately    are — who     had     been    wantonly    and 
violently  outraged  by   miscreant  carters  and  other 
ejusdsm  generis,  applied  for  aid,  the  invariable  answer 
of  the   Union   was — prior  to  1883 — "  As  there  is  no 
question  of  principle  involving  a  right  of  road  in  your 
case,  the  Union  cannot  take  it  up."     This  was  not  a 
way  to  popularise  the   Union,    and  the   Union  was 
not  popular  accordingly.     When,  however,  another 
body  was  formed  which,  though  not  ostensibly,  was 
dc  facto  an  opposition  body,  inasmuch  as  it  had  for 
its  objects  those  almost  identical  with  the  objects  of 
the  N.C.U.,  it  became  necessary  to  move;  and  just  as 
the  opening  of  the  Midland  Railway  to  Carlisle  caused 
the  North  Western   to   drop  no  less  than   fourteen 
shillings  on    every    first-class   fare,    so  the   healthy 
opposition    of   the  Tricycle   Union   caused   the   old 
original  body  to  put  forth  its  best  leg,  and   "  score  " 
as  it  certainly  never  has  scored  before,  in  1883.     To 
mix   up    professional    races     and     amateur     races 
at  one    meeting   may    draw    a    "  gate,"    but   it  will 
not  increase    the    respectability    of  the  spectators, 
unless    professionals — thanks  to  the  School    Board 
or    other    influences — have   greatly   changed    since 
the     St.     George's     B.C.     tried      the     experiment 
in    1874,    when     the     language     of    some    of    th 
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pros,  when   they  thought   a  competitor  was  fouhng 
them  equalled  that  of  a  first  lieutenant  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  and  decidedly  frightened  the  lady  spectators. 
But  if  it  once  becomes  a  recognised  fact  that  when- 
ever a  man,  no  matter  whether  in   London,  Wick, 
Dover,  or  Penzance,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Union, 
has  been  wantonly  assaulted  or  injured  when  on  the 
wheel,  the  Union  will  stretch  out   its  hand  to  pro- 
tect him  by  invoking  the  friendly  aid  of  the   law, 
then  will  the  Union  be  the  most  popular  association 
in  wheel  life,  compared  to  which  the  C.T.C.  itself 
will  appear  but  as  a  puny  organisation.     What  it 
has   done  at   Nottingham    and  elsewhere  this  year 
has    been    proof   of   the    value    of    this    branch    of 
its  usefulness,  and  we  trust  that  in    1884  it   may  see 
its  way  to  become  really  and  truly  a  Nation^  Union 
for  the  sterling  and  practical  benefit  of  all  cyclists. 
Need  we  touch  on  the  social  aspect  of  wheel  life  ? 
Some  writers  have  argued  that  there  should  exist  a 
freemasonry  of  the   wheel ;    and  a  few — each  one, 
however,  we  believe,  a  contributor  or  member  of  the 
staff  of  a  minor  publication — have   argued   against 
the  encouragement  of  such  a  feeling.     As  usual,  the 
opposing  party  have  either  wilfully  or  from  stupidity 
entirely  misrepresented  the  facts.     Every  man  who 
joins  the  C.T.C.  endorses  the  policy  of  "freemasonry 
of  the  wheel,"  and  as  each   of  the  individuals  who 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  attack  the  principle 
are  members  of  this  organisation,  the  utter  falseness 
of  their  arguments  is  shown.   They  sa\  freemasonry 
of  the  wheel  means  that  because  A.  B.  rides  a  bi- 
cycle he  must  stand   at  the  door  of  his   West-end 
mansion  and  call  in   the  passing  "  halt,  blind,  and 
maimed  " — tporally   and   socially   speaking — of    the 
wheel   world    in  order   to   show    that   freemasonry. 
Nothing  more  unfair,  unjust,  or  utterly  misleading 
was  ever  penned  or  spoken.     The  members  of  the 
C.T.C.  vary  in  social  status  from  a  peer  of  the  realm 
to  a  working  mechanic,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
anyone  ever  advocated  that  the  fact  of  their  com- 
mon membership  is  to  break  down   the   wide   social 
barrier  between  them.     Anyone  who  argues  that   it 
does  is  either  the  greatest  simpleton  in  the  ways  of 
the  world  or  is  so   utterly  lost   to  self-respect   as   to 
sacrifice    his    knowledge    to    his     private    objects. 
The    working    gardener    and    the   noble    grower   of 
orchids     have     kindred     tastes,      and     can     in     a 
proper  manner  exchange  their  ideas,  and  thus  show 


the  treemasonry  of  the  plants.    Thus  the  gentleman 
discusses  the  points  of  a  horse  with  his  groom,  and 
each  give  due  weight  to  the  other's  opinion,  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  there  the  matter  ends.     It  may  be 
difficult  for  the  petit  maitn's  of  the  wheel  world  to 
throw  off  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  "  'Arry"  on 
the  road  or  at  the  wayside  inn   without  a  loss  of 
dignity  on  the  one  side  and  an  undue  ruffling  of  the 
feelings  on  the  other  ;  but  this  is  simply  because  the 
petit  maitre,  though  outwardly  a  gentleman  in  man- 
ners,-appearance,  and  even  mincing  pronunciation, 
is  only  the  sheep  in  wolf's  clothing,  not  the  true  gait, 
of  an  English  gentleman.     It  is  this  class  which  fear 
contact  with  a  "  brother  wheelman,"  and  yet  strange 
to  say,  in  a  hostelry  reeking  of  the  '"Arry"  element, 
there  are  always  to  be  found  numbers  of  his  would- 
be    superior.      But  enough  of   this.      The   affected 
superiority  of  a  few  undoubted  snobs  has  been  the 
sole   bane  of   the  wheel   year  of   1883.     The  other 
side    of    the    social    picture    has    not    faded    a    bit, 
but     has,     in     fact,     'jecome      strengthened      with 
years.       Never   before    have   there    been    so   many 
festive    gatherings,    and    so    far    from     any    clubs 
having  joined  the  small,  unsocial,  and  inhospitable 
clique,  we    have    this   year  had  to   welcome    again 
some  of  the  clubs  which  stood  well  to  the  front  years 
ago.     The    amount   of  social   life    which    goes    on 
throughout  the  wheel  clubs  of  the  country   at  large, 
and  particularly  amongst  those  of  London,  during  the 
winter  season  is  beyond  conjecture — except  by  those 
whose  business  it  is  to    know.     That  they  vary,  of 
course,    according  to    clubs    and    circumstances,   is 
certain,  but  each  in  their  way  is  productive  of  much 
and  lasting  good.     Last,   we  turn   to  our  press,  and 
are  happy  to  see  that  a  less  objectionable   tone  per- 
vades papers,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  notorious 
for  virulent  personal  "  slating."     That  this  is  due  to 
the   admirable  example   set  by  Thi  Cyclist,   which 
throughout  has  kept  clear  of  such  controversies,  and 
has  been  rewarded  by  such  success  as  has  never  yet 
attended  a  wheel  paper,  is  self-evident.     In  the  most 
unmistakable  way  the  meaning  of  the  public  vote  is 
shown  by  its  circulation,  which  exceeds  that  of  every 
other  wheel  paper,  and  it  is  a  standing  example  that 
an  unbiased,  liberal,  and   non-personal  policy  pays 
best  in  the  long  run.     That  such  a  policy   may  per- 
vade all  in  1884  is  our  earnest  wish. 
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Mr.  Hen:;v   Sturmey,  Coventry  Cycling  Club. 


fEW    names   are   perhaps    more   familiar   to 
cyclists,    not   only  in   England   but  in  the 
United    States    and    other   centres    of  the 
pastime,  than  that  of  Henry  Sturmey ;  or,  as 
his   baptismal   register   has  it,  John  James   Henry 
Sturmey,  though  few  are  aware  of  his  possession  of 
the  two  first  patronymics.     There  are,  we  think,  to 
be    found     comparatively     few     men     in     cycling 
circles  at  present   who   have  so   long  been  promi- 
nent   amongst    wheelmen,    and     who     have    such 
a    thorough    "  all    round "    knowledge    of    cycling 
in  all   its    branches,   as    the    subject  ot    our  sketch 
— Mr.    Sturmey    having    made    his    mark     in    the 
most   practical   manner  during  the  past  six   years, 
not  only  as  an  author  and  journalist,  but  as  a  cycling 
legislator,   a  tourist,  and  latterly  as  a  racing  man, 
thus  showing  him  to  be  practically,  as  well  as  theo- 
retically, acquainted  with  cycling  in  all  its  branches. 
Mr.  Sturmey's  younger  days  were  passed  in  Wey- 
mouth, and  it  was  here,  ten  years  since,  that  he  first 
became    a    cyclist,    mastering    the    mysteries    of    a 
boneshaker  in  the  early  hours  of  the  bright  spring 
mornings  of  1874.     For  some  time,  however,  beyond 
using  his  bicycle  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  did  com- 
paratively little  at  it,  and  it  was  not  until  1877  that  he 
took  any  prominent  place  in  the  cycling  world.     In 
this  year,  however,  he  commenced  correspondence 
in  the  cycling  press  of  the  period,  and  from  this  time 
dated  a  long  and  useful  literary  career  in  connection 
with  the  sport.     In  1878  Mr.  Sturmey  produced  his 
first    work,    the    "  Indispensable    Bicyclists'    Hand- 
book," which  was  the  outcome  of  months  of  research 
and  labour,  and  the  marvellous  success  of  which — 
though  a  loss  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view — led 
to   further   efforts    in    the   same    direction,    and    he 
successively   revised    and    produced    fresh   editions 
of  this   book    in    1879,    1880,    1881    and    1882.       In 
1880  he  followed   it   up  by  issuing  the   "  Complete 
Guide  to  Bicycling,'    which    has   already  run   into 
two     editions  ;     and     in     1881,     tricycling     begin- 
ning then  to  show  signs  of  activity,  he  thoroughly 
went    into     the     question     and     issued     the     first 
edition  of  the  "  Tricyclists'  Indispensable  Annual," 
which,  besides  having  become  in  its  later  editions  of 
1882  and    1883  the  crowning  work  of  its  author,  has 
shown  him  to  be  as  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
more    modern   vehicle    as   with    its  forerunner,  the 
bicycle.     As  a  journalist,  in  connection  with  cycling, 
Mr.  Sturmey  has  undoubtedly  been  the  most  success- 
ful   man    of  the  times,   for  The  Cyclist,  of  which  he 
is  provincial  editor  and  part  proprietor,  has  passed 


all  its  older  rivals  until,  in  its  fourth  year  of  existence, 
it    heads   the   field    as    th;    paper    for    the    general 
reader  as  well  as  the  especial  journal  of  the  trade 
— which  latter   result  is   undoubtedly   due   to    Mr. 
Sturmey's  clear  and  accurate   knowledge,  not  only 
of  the  construction  of  the  machine,  but  of  the  trade 
itself.       He  contributed  a  regular  series  of  articles 
on    machines    in     the     Athletic     World     in     1878, 
and  in  1879  commenced  "  Bicycles  of  the  'Year"  in 
The  Country,  which   he  continued  with  success  unti 
that  paper  was  amalgamated  with  The  Bazaar  ;  and 
later  on,  in  the  present  and  last  year,  his  articles  in 
The  Tricyclist — which  he  sub-edits — have  been  read 
with  interest  by  many,  whilst  our  readers  will  doubt- 
less appreciate  the  fact  when  we  say  that  the  recent 
improvement  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Wheel  World" 
are  mainly  due   to   Mr.  Sturmey's  ideas   and  care. 
Throughout    his    connection    with    the    press,    his 
first     endeavour    has    been    to    avoid    personalities, 
to    be   fair    and    impartial    in    his    comments,    and 
to  assist  that  section  of  the  trade  to  the  utmost,  the 
quality    of    whose    wares    were    sound    and    good. 
Although  he   has   been   of  late  years   a  prominent 
feature  in  wheel  legislation,  Mr.  Sturmey  was  long 
unconnected     with     wheel      matters    except    as    a 
tourist    and   literateiir,    for,   though   he    joined    the 
B.T.C.  in  1879   (a  few   months   after  its  inception^ 
and     was     appointed     a     Chief    Consul    in     that 
body    a   few    months    later,    on  his   removing   from 
Wales    to    Coventry,    he    took     no     part     in    the 
deliberations  of    the    Council  until   the  memorable 
first   London  meeting  at  Anderton's  in   1880  ;    but 
from  that  date  he   gradually  took  more  interest  in 
the    working   of  that  body.      Since    the  permanent 
shifting  of  the   Council  meetings  from    Newcastle  — 
first  to   Birmingham,   and   then  to  all   parts  of  the 
country  in   rotation  -he    has   been  one   of  its  most 
active  workers,  and  during  the  past  two  years  has 
only  missed  a  single  meeting.     He  has  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  in  most  of  tiie  great  reforms  the  giant 
club  has  undergone,  having  been   a  prime  mover  in 
the  change  of  name,  the   removal  of  the  offices  to 
London  and  appointment  of  the  present   secretary, 
the  selection   of  the   new   uniform,   improvement  of 
the  Gazttte,  alteration  of  the  commencement  of  the 
club  year,  etc.,  etc.,  and  is  still  labouring  on  further 
schemes    of  progress.       His    connection    with    the 
N.C.U.    dates    from   the   decision  of  that  body  to 
"  appeal  to  the  provinces;"  and  on  the  formation  of 
the  Birmingham  Local  Centre  he   was   unanimously 
elected    its    chairmaa,    and    as    its    delegate    has 
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attended  every  meeting  of   the  Council  in  London 
held    since    his    election,    having    taken    prominent 
action    in    the    change   of  name,    the   professional 
championship    scheme,    the    prize   value    question, 
the    establishment    of     the    first    Scottish    centre, 
and   other  important   questions  which   have    arisen 
at   its   deliberations.      In    minor   matters,    or   indi- 
vidual   club     life,     Mr.    Stiirme\-     was    a    member 
of    the    Weymouth    B.C.    until   he    left    that   town, 
and     on     removing      to      Coventry     joined      the 
Coventry  B.C. — now  the  Coventry  Cycling  Club — and 
was  in  1879  elected  its  captain,  which  office  he  has 
held  ever  since.     Unlike  Lacy  Hillier,  he  is  not  "  a 
man  ot  many  clubs,"  though   he   has  been  elected 
an  honorary   member  of  the    Birmingham   Tricycle 
Club,   and   was  the    first    honorary   member  of  the 
Capital  Bicycle   Club  of  Washington,   D.C.,  U.S.A. 
In    1882     he     joined    the     League     of     American 
Wheelmen,    and    was,    in     conjunction    with     Mr. 
Shipton,    elected   Chief  Consul  for    England ;    but 
he  soon,  with  his  colleague,  resigned  both  office  and 
membership  on  account  of  the  strange  action  taken 
by  the  L.A.W.  on  the   Amateur  Question.     In    the 
more  personal  phases  of  wheel  life  Mr.  Sturmey  has 
been  by  no  means  backward,  having  toured  on  both 
bicycle  and  tricycle  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  midland  and   western  counties   of  England,  as 
well  as  in  the  Emerald  Isle.     Although  he  has  never 
attempted  a  twenty-four  hours'  ride,  he  has  several 
times  covered  the   "  century"  within  a  "working" 
day,  and  on  the  road  is  seldom  left  when  any  work 
is  required,  though    he  prefers   a  steadier  gait  and 
greater  enjoyment  of  the  scenery  through  which  he 
passes.     He  has  been  a  prominent  attendant  at  the 
Harrogate  Meet  for  the  past  four  years,  and  has  also 
been  regularly  seen  at   the  Leamington,  Edinburgh, 
and  other  meets  where  wheel  friendships  are  formed 
and  kept  up,  and  either  as  judge   or  in  his  official 
capacity  as    a   representative    of  the  press  is  well 
known    on    most   of  the    Midland    race    meetings, 
though  it  was  not   until  the  past  3-ear  that  he  made 
any  prominent  figure  on  the  path.     lin  1S78  he  com- 
peted in  a  couple   of  road  races  in  Weymouth,  but 
proving    unsuccessful,    and    the    opportunities   for 
bicycle   racing   being  wanting,   he   took  no  further 
part  in  wheel  contests  until  June,   1882,  when,  being 
at  the  Edinburgh  Meet,  he  entered  for  a   mile  tri- 
cycle handicap  at  the  Powderhall  Grounds,  borrow- 
ing a  machine  for  the  occasion.     He  was  awarded 
200  yards  from  the  then  invincible    Lowndes,    but 
made  but  a  poor  show,  and  did   not  attempt  further 
competition  until,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  being  on 
a  tour  on  the  half  of  a  "Convertible,"  he  competed 
at  a  race  at  Gloucester  and  won  his  heat  with  120  yds 
from  Cripps,  of  Nottingham,  but  did  nothing  in  the 
final.    This  race  was  taken  in  at  the  commencement 


of  a  three  weeks'  tour,  and  at  its  conclusion  in  Sep- 
tember, finding  himself  at  Taunton,  with  a  race 
meeting  on  the  ti:ipis,  he  entered  for  and  won  the 
event,  receiving  the  very  liberal  start  of  200  yds. 
from  Casley,  of  Exeter,  whom  he  beat  by  about  30 
yds.,  in  3m.  34s.  Each  of  these  races  was  taken 
casually,  as  it  were,  and  Mr.  Sturmsy  did  not  go 
specially  to  any  meeting  until  a  fortnight  later, 
when  he  entered  for  a  mile  handicap  at  the  Notting- 
ham B.C.  Sports,  and,  receiving  140  yds.  from  T.  R. 
Marriott,  took  part  in  the  competition,  and  found 
himself  hopelessly  out  of  it  on  the  heavy  grass 
course.  This  concluded  his  racing  for  the  year, 
but  believing  himself  capable,  with  a  proper  racing 
machine  and  a  little  practice,  to  do  something  more 
creditable,  and  being  desirous  of  obtainmg  a  more 
accurate  and  practical  knowledge  of  racing  matters 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  paths  and  tracks 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  he  purchased  a  racing 
'■  Coventry  Rotary,"  but  found  the  track  at  Coventry 
so  utterly  unsuitable  for  tric\'cle  racing,  and  his 
time  so  fully  occupied,  that  he  was  unable  to  go  into 
any  sort  of  sj'stematic  training,  and  had  to  content 
himself  with  steady  road  riding  and  endeavouring  to 
keep  up  on  his  tricycle  with  the  bicycling  members 
of  his  club  when  on  the  road,  which  he  soon  found 
himself  well  able  to  do. 

The  season  opened  with  the  Easter  Monday 
Sports,  and,  receiving  165  yds.  from  Casley  in  a 
mile  handicap  at  Taunton,  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  winning  the  event  in  3m.  40s.,  or  equal 
to  about  4m.  for  the  full  mile  for  the  winner. 
On  April  28th  the  Notts.  Forest  Football  Club  gave 
a  mile  handicap  at  their  Spring  Sports  on  the 
Trent  Bridge  Grounds,  and  having  220  yards  start 
from  Marriott  a  certain  victory  seemed  before  him, 
but  the  event  fell  an  easy  victory  to  George  Smith 
(80),  who  has  since  showed  such  fine  form.  His  next 
performance  was  on  Whit  Tuesday,  at  Canterbury, 
where  he  competed  in  a  mile  handicap  on  grass,  at 
the  Rural  Fete,  and  won  easily,  having  40  yards 
start  from  L.  Grose,  and  the  same  afternoon  in  a 
race  at  Mr.  Finn's  Grounds,  in  Wincheap  Street,  with 
140  yds  from  George  Smith,  he  was  again  successful 
in  getting  a  "  first ;"  this  double  victory  bringing  him 
all  at  once  into  prominence  on  the  path.  He  was 
next  invited  to  take  part  in  the  W^est  Kent  invitation 
mile  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  May  26th,  but  the 
morning  opening  with  a  regular  downpour  he 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  The  follow- 
ing Saturday,  however,  he  competed  at  Aston 
Lower  Grounds  in  a  handicap  given  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Odd-Fellows,  and,  with  200  yds  from 
Lowndes,  practically  won  the  event  in  the  fast  time 
of  3m.  12^3.  A  week  later  he  tried  his  hand  at 
S:>uthport,  being  there  placed  on  the  virtual  scratch 
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mark  with  70  yds,  presumably  calculated  from 
Marriott,  but  just  lost  third  place  by  a  foot. 
June  1 6th  found  the  Scottish  Meet  in  full  swing 
a,<ain  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  connection  there- 
with a  mile  tricj'cle  handicap,  for  which  Mr. 
Stnrmey  entered  and  borrowed  a  machine  on 
which  to  ride  from  the  ever  obliging  Mr.  Hislop. 
In  this  race  J.  Hay — the  ever-verdant  "  thistle  " — 
was  the  scratch  man,  with  Sturmey  at  40,  and 
Sinclair,  the  present  champion  of  Scotland,  at  20 
yards.  The  latter  was  soon  out  of  it,  but  our 
Coventry  rider  looked  like  making  a  safe  fight  for  it 
at  the  finish  till  the  last  corner  on  this  badly-con- 
structed track  emptied  his  saddle,  and  he  had  the 
mortification  of  finishmg  at  his  leisure  for  third 
place  only.  A  week  later,  at  the  Speedwell  Summer 
Sports  at  Aston,  he  ran  first  in  a  mile  handicap, 
making  his  best  time  for  the  year,  viz.,  3m.  9fs.,from 
the  135  yards  mark,  or  equal  to  about  3m.  23s.  for 
the  full  mile.  The  following  Wednesday  found  him 
competing  at  Wisbech,  where  he  ran  second,  being 
unable  to  catch  Beales,  of  Spalding,  who  had  go  yds; 
and  on  the  succeeding  Saturday  he  entered  for  and 
ran  in  the  one  mile  championship  at  Aston,  but  was 
beaten  in  his  heat  by  Liles,  in  the  rather  slow  time 
of  3m.  34s.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  he  commenced 
touring,  using  his  racing  tricycle  for  the  purpose, 
and  "  looking  in"  at  several  race  meetings  en  route, 
the  first  being  at  Windsor,  on  the  21st,  where  he 
had  80  yds  from  Liles,  but  was  beaten  in  his  heat 
by  Letchford  (50  yds).  The  following  Monday,  at 
Tewkesburj-,  he  did  nothing,  the  excessively  heavy 
grass  course  being  all  against  him.  On  July  28th, 
at  Clifton  Zoological  Gardens,  he  ran  second  in  his 
heat  and  first  in  the  final  with  30  yds  from  Casley 
in  the  two  miles,  and  he  followed  this  up  by 
winning  the  mile  handicap  at  Harrogate  on  the 
August  Bank  Holiday,  with  go  yds  from  Marriot;  and 
the  following  day,  in  company  with  P.  T.  Letchford, 
he  ran  second  in  the  sociable  race,  beating  Marriott 
and  Bowles  in  their  heat,  the  final  being  won 
by  Hay  and  Sinclair.  His  next  appearance 
was  at  the  Leicester  Infirmary  Sports,  on  August 
2oth,  where,  in  a  half-mile  handicap,  with  10 
yds  from  J.  W.  Morley,  he  beat  C.  D.  Vesey 
oft  the  same  mark  in  his  heat ;  but  only  ran  third 
in  the  final.  Three  days  later  he  was  placed  at 
scratch    in    a    mile    handicap  at    Grantham,   where 


the  course  was  so  unsuitable  that  he  was  lapped 
b}'  Bowles,  to  whom  he  gave  40  yds ;  but  at  the 
South  Wales  Meet,  at  Cardiff,  on  the  following 
Saturday,  he  accomplished  what  were,  perhaps,  his 
best  performances  of  the  year,  taken  all  through,  by 
lunning  second  and  third  in  a  two  and  one  mile 
handicaps,  in  which  he  started  from  scratch,  and 
gave  as  much  as  550  yds  and  330  yds  start  respec- 
tively, riding  a  machine  geared  to  6gin.  in  the  rain 
against  a  howling  gale,  and  over  a  track  inches  deep 
in  mud.  A  week  later  he  was  out  of  it  at  the  Speed- 
well Charity  Sports,  at  Aston,  the  race  being  won 
in  3m.  i6s.  in  a  strong  wind.  On  September  13th 
he  competed  in  a  scratch  mile  at  Tiverton, 
but  this  being  run  upon  a  grass  course,  he  was 
easily  beaten  by  Casley  ;  though  on  the  following 
two  daj-s,  at  Exeter,  he  again  met  that  rider,  and, 
with  10  yds  start  from  him,  won  the  mile,  and 
i^an  second  in  the  two  and  five  miles  handicaps, 
with  20  yds  and  50  yds  start  I'espectively,  but 
failed  to  get  nearer  than  third  in  the  three  miles 
event.  This  finished  his  racing  for  the  season,  in 
which  it  will  be  seen  he  has  been  very  successful, 
having  won  15  prizes  in  all,  out  of  24  races.  His 
victories  have  for  the  most  part  been  on  good  paths , 
but  he  has  always  found  grass  courses-  unsuitable. 
As  a  rider,  Mr.  Sturmey  has  always  endeavoured  to 
win,  and  it  has  been  his  aim  throughout  to  elevate 
the  tone  of  amateur  racing  as  much  as  possible.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  he  w'ill  appear  on  the  path  next 
season ;  but  as  we  know  he  has  a  wish  to  compete 
upon,  and  practically  test,  every  course  in  the  King- 
dom, we  rather  fancy  he  will.  Besides  cycling,  Mr. 
Stnrmey's  favourite  pastime  is  boating — when  he 
is  able  to  indulge  in  it — and  in  this  we  may 
remark  he  has  been  even  more  successful  in  racing 
than  on  the  wheel,  having  rowed,  when  at  Wey- 
mouth, upwards  of  thirty  races  in  the  club  fours, 
and  forming  one  of  the  w-inning  crew  on  all  but  five 
occasions  ;  and  he  also  won  the  sculling  champion- 
ship of  the  W.R.C.  every  time  he  competed  for  it. 
He  did  a  little  running  and  football,  as  well  as  gym- 
nastics, whilst  at  school,  but  since  then  has  settled 
down  to  the  two  favourite  pastimes  mentioned.  He 
rides  both  bicycle  and  tricycle  promiscuously,  and 
on  the  road  as  well  as  in  a  knowledge  of  their  detail 
and  varieties,  is  equally  good  at  either. 


HOW  THE  WHEEL   WORLD  WAGS. 


Frost  and  snow,  hail  and  sleet,  fireside  better 
far  than  street ;  toes  benumbed,  and  noses  blue;  I 
hope  I'm  not  describing  you!  "  Reader,  if  that  de- 
scription docs  suit  yourself,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  in 
the  classical  phrase,  "  serve  you  glad  !"  With  such 
bright,  frosty,  but  dry  days  as  we  have  been  treated 
to  during  the  latter  half  of  November  and  the  former 
half  of  December,  it  is  little  short  of  criminal  for 
cyclists  to  neglect  the  opportunities  to  warm  up  by 
a  rapid  geared-down,  or  geared-up,  or  geared-level, 
spin  over  asphaltic  roads — roads  which  have  borne 
for  a  week  at  a  stretch  evidences  of  the  thinnest 
layer  of  snow  which  has  yet  lain  where  it  fell,  the 
cold  being  too  regularly  maintained  to  thaw  even 
such  a  slight  crust.  And  if  the  cyclist  has  been  too 
busily  occupied  in  bread-winning  to  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  daylight,  so  frequently  closed  by  a 
gorgeous  sunset,  tiiere  have  yet  been  many  nights 
of  such  unclouded  moonlight  as  to  evoke  wondering 
conjectures  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  smoke 
which  the  great  city  had  been  belching  forth  all 
day  long. 

"  The  wind  had  carried  it  off!"  True,  the  wind 
had  carried  it  off;  and  the  same  wind  that  so  effec- 
tively acted  as  scavenger  for  atmospheric  London 
was  responsible,  I  am  afraid,  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
butterflydoni  evinced  by  cyclists  who,  bat  for  Boreas, 
would  have  turned  out  for  a  nocturnal  dash  over 
the  iron-bound  roads.  Still,  taken  altogether,  the 
weather  has  been  exceptionally  good,  even  if  some 
days  have  been  showery  as  in  April,  and  others 
windy  as  in  March.  And  in  our  climate,  where 
skating  is  an  exotic  luxury,  it  is  surprising  that  so 
few  wheelmen  fail  to  appreciate  the  advantage  which 
they  possess  over  non-cyclists,  in  being  able  to  enjoy 
exercise  cognate  to  that  of  skating,  even  when  the 
frosts  are  not  sufficiently  steady  to  freeze  the  lakes, 
ponds  and  marshes. 

This  is  the  "  chrysalis  season  "  for  our  Northern 
lititudes — say  the  butterfly  contingent.  Quite  true. 
And  what  lively  old  chrysalises  some  of  us  are,  to 
be  sure ! 


Whilst  the  slack  season  is  leaving  fine-weather 
riders  with  plenty  of  leisure  in  which  to  dine,  and 
dance,  and  sing,  the  makers  are  laying  out  money 
and  laying  in  stock ;  the  C.T.C.  offices'  clerks  are 
busily  booking  renewed  subscriptions ;  the  C.T.C. 
tailors  are  wishing  that  their  customers  would  give 
their  orders  now  instead  of  waiting  till  a  week  before 


Easter;  the  N.C.U.  library  is  besieged  by  a  horde 
of  map  inspectors  ;  amateur  mechanics  are  writing 
letters  to  The  Tricydist  on  structural  problems  ;  and 
everybody  is  enjoying  the  shillingsworth  of  Christ- 
mas fare  issued  from  12,  Smithford  Street,  Coventry. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Tricycle  Union  has  been 
held,  and  again  the  enquiring  outsider  rubs  his  eyes 
in  wonderment.  President  Number  Two  bids  fair 
to  follow  President  Number  One,  Dr.  Richardson's 
utterances  ex  cathedra  proving  that  he  is  totally 
ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  cycling  politics,  his 
ideal  association  being  already  in  existence. 


The  Ferme  Park  B.C.  is  the  first  outcome  of  the 
dead  season  in  the  suburbs ;  and  in  the  provinces 
new  clubs  are  springing  into  existence  and  old  ones 
dying  out,  m  the  style  which  has  now  become  ortho- 
dox. Local  titles  are  certainly  to  be  preferred  to 
fancy  names  ;  but  the  average  cyclists'  grey  hairs 
will  soon  be  brought  with  sorrow  to  the  butter  if  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  very  distinctive  titles  obtains 
much  longer.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
"  P.Y.M.C.A.B.C."  stands  for  Peddlington  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  Bicycle  Club  ;  but 
when  you  meet  a  rider  wearing  a  badge  labelled 
"L.P.I.T.M.Y.M.M.I.A.D.A.A.B.A.T.C."  it  requires 
a  big  think  ere  one  can  grasp  the  identity  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "  Little-Peddlington-In-The-Marsh  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  And  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion Amateur  Bicycle  And  Tricycle  Club." 


It  is  now-a-days  considered  unnecessary  for 
amateur  correspondents  to  append  the  initials  of 
their  clubs  to  their  names,  when  writing  to  our  press 
on  non-club  matters;  but  the  style  which  has  been 
all  the  mode  lately  surely  goes  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. No  doubt  it  is  a  proud  thing  to  boast  of 
membership  in  the  C.T.C,  and  the  writer  who  airs 
his  views  on  the  topics  of  the  time  is  much  more 
looked  up  to  if  he  lets  it  be  known  that  lie  is  one  of 
the  noble  army  of  half-crown  diamonds,  whose 
opinions  naturally  bear  more  weight  than  do  the 
views  of  the  paste-and-glass  of  the  non-Touring 
Club-ites.  But  the  monotonous  repetition  of  such 
signatures  as  "  C.T.C.  90909,"  or  "  C.T.C.  09090" 
deadens  all  chance  of  any  such  writer  identifying 
his  pseudonym  with  his  opiuions  ;  for  not  only  do 
the  readers  fail  to  recollect  what  was  the  number  of 
a  correspondent  advancing  any  particular  theory, 
but  the  correspondent  himself  cannot  retain  his 
number,  which  changes  every  year. 
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Almost  as  absurd — but  not  quite — is  the  usage  of 
those  riders  who  append  distinguished  names  to 
their  epistles.  In  the  old  days,  when  bicycling  was 
confined  to  the  unselect  few,  and  tricycling  was  an 
unknown  quantity,  such  a  noin  de  plume  as  "Selborne" 
or  "  Randolph  Churchill  "  would  not  have  excited 
enquiry  as  to  whether  it  was  a  genuine  signature  or  the 
spontaneous  adoption  of  some  humble  admirer  of 
the  personages  named.  But  nous  avons  change  tout 
ccla,  and  the  appearance  of  such  a  signature  as 
"Sherbrooke"  in  The  Cyclist  gives  rise  to  some 
natural  speculation  as  to  whether  Lord  Sherbrooke 
wrote  the  letter  or  not  (He  did. — Ed.)  ;  for  in  these 
enlightened  times  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  the 
noblest  in  the  land  to  take  absorbing  interest  in  our 
pastime,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  yet  seeing  a  letter 
in  The  Tricyclist,  from  "  a  lady  rider  who  disagrees 
with  '  Dot '  as  to  ladies  riding  single  tricycles 
on  winter  -  club  runs,"  and  signed,  genuinely, 
"  Victoria  R."  ! 

Very  singular,  is  it  not,  to  contemplate  the  reck- 
lessness of  people  who  cannot  suffer  pecuniarily 
should  their  temerity  meet  with  sudden  check  ? 
Some  men  who  used  to  be  the  staidest  of  riders, 
never  descending  a  hill  without  the  brake  well  on, 
now  go  tearing  about  in  a  manner  fit  to  appal  the 
stoutest  heart.  Why  is  this  thus  ?  Oh,  the  explana- 
tion is  simple  enough.  They  have  merely  expended 
a  few  shillings  on  a  couple  of  policies — one  for  them- 
selves, one  for  their  machines — in  the  Cyclists' 
Accident  Assurance  Corporation. 

Trick-riding  on  bicycles  is  being  brought  to  a 
point  far  beyond  the  "  possibilities."  The  latest 
feat  I  hear  of  consisted  in  a  man  riding  a  bicycle 
with  another  man  perched  on  his  shoulders,  then 
tilting  up  the  back  wheel  and  riding  on  one  wheel 
only  !     Needless  to  say,  this  is  trans-Atlantic. 


Those  humorous  monopolists,  the  railway  com- 
panies, want  to  again  raise  the  rates  for  carrying 
packed  cycles  ;  but  the  Coventry  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  alive  and  kicking  vigorously — contem- 
plating an  appeal  to  the  Railway  Commissioners,  if 
necessary.  Out  of  evil,  good  may  come.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  companies  will  goad  the  Chamber 
to  the  point  of  such  action  as  will  result  in  the  rates 
for  passenger  train,  as  well  as  per  goods  train,  being 
reduced  compulsorily. 


A  clear  profit  of /,~i54  on  an  annual  race  meeting 
nuist  make  even  the  Speedwellians'  mouths  water, 
and  cause  the  minds  of  some  hard-working  secre- 
taries to  think  real  hard  over  the  problem  of  how  to 
do  as  the  Sydney  B.C.  did. 

One  more  successful  cycling  year  is  added  to  the 
past,  and  with  the  commencement  of  another  comes 
the  ccnventional  season  for  making  good  resolutions. 
Amongst  the  pious  resolves  of  every  good  Cyclist  the 
following  should  be  included : — To  ride  every  day 
in  the  year  ;  to  keep  a  record  by  cyclometer  instead 
of  by  rule-of-thumb ;  to  give  up  racing;  to  attend 
club  runs  more  frequently  ;  to  buy  a  bottle  of  black 
enamel,  and  use  it :  to  send  along  that  half-dollar  to 
the  C.T.C. ;  to  stump  up  at  the  proper  time  with 
club  subscriptions  and  N.C.U.  dues;  to  clean  that 
lamp  out;  to  keep  a  pin  in  the  spout  of  that  oilcan ; 
not  to  lend,  or  borrow,  a  spanner  ;  to  sell  that 
wretched  old  rear-steerer ;  to  run  a  leather  splash- 
board on  that  front-steerer ;  to  get  a  Crypto  gear 
fitted  for  winter  use ;  to  read  "  The  Tom-cats  of  the 
Dressing  Table "  without  speculating  upon  the 
identity  of  "Two  Pranks;  "  and  to  read  "Wheel 
W'aggings  "  without  a  burning  ambition  to  punch 
the  head  of 

"  Axis." 


>»< 


AMONGST  THE  CLUBS. 


Mr.  Robert  Cook  has  been  making  the  running  for 
Essex  in  the  festivity  line  last  month  ;  in  London 
with  the  Kestrels  one  day,  and  in  Colchester  50 
miles  off  with  the  local  club  the  next. 


The  Highbury  C.C.  have  passed  through  their 
period  of  mourning  for  their  late  hon.  sec,  and  re- 
commence their  dances  at  the  Wellington  Hall, 
Islington,  on  the  loth  January. 


We  notice  that  a  club  recently  put  up  at  the 
"  Bull  and  Rush."  If  we  had  not  known  that  the 
hostelry  named  is  both  comfortable  and  reasonable 
in  its  charges  we  would  have  thought  this  was 
"spoke  sarcastic,"  but  we  suppose  it  is  those  comps. 
again. 

Mc.  Donald,  of  the  Electric  B.C.,  continues  to 
make  record  with  his  account  of  a  bicycle  tour  to 
the  Highlands.     The  record  consists  of  guide  book 
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JOTTINGS  FROM  THE   EMERALD  ISLE. 


extract.  "  It  was  originally  built  in  the  izth  ceutury 
and  was  used  as  a  royal  fort,  being  capable  at  that 
time  of  accommodating  a  garrison  of  600  men.  In 
130J  it  had  the  misfortune,"  and  so  on. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Duncan's  account   of   his   year  in 


Egypt,  reorganising  the  native  artillery,  as  given  in 
his  speech  at  the  Stanley  B.C.  dinner,  was  one  of  the 
finest  things  heard  at  any  cycling  dinner  last  year. 
The  colonel  is  a  well-known  orator,  and  gave  his 
account  with  combined  modesty  and  graphic 
dramatic  power. 


>  «  < 


JOTTINGS  FROM  THE    EMERALD  ISLE. 


Dublin  University  B.C. — At  the  late  meeting  of 
the  University  Athletic  Union,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Walker,  it  was  resolved  that  the  D.U.B.C.  should 
be  in  future  represented  by  tv\o  members  instead  of 
one  on  the  committee  of  the  Union. 

Metropolitan  B.C. — Lor  the  winter  months  this 
club  will  be  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Harriers. 
Runs  are  arranged  for  every  Friday  evening,  starting 
from  Dolphin's  Barn.     Rather  a  good  idea  this. 

Dublin  University  B.C. — The  following  officers 
have  been  elected  for  1884: — President:  Anthony 
Traill,  M.D.,  F.T.C.D.  Vice-Presidents:  Professor 
Fitzgerald,  F.T.C.D. ;  R.  S.  Ball,  F.R.S.,  Astronomer 
Royal.  Hon.  Treasurer :  R.  H.  Pring.  Captain : 
A.  J.  Bovd,  B.A.  Committee :  Messrs.  Walker, 
Wright,  Stubbs,  Dickson,  J.  G.  Walker,  Kilkelly, 
Stony,  Disney,  Stein,  and  Nixon.  Hon.  Sec: 
Richard  Johnston,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  z8.  Trinity 
College,   Dublin. 

Irish  Champion  B.C. — The  annual  dinner  was 
held  at  Morrison's  Hotel  on  the  8th  December. 
About  thirty  were  present.  The  following  toasts 
were  duly  honoured  : — "  Prosperity  to  Ireland," 
"  Earl  Spencer"  (patron  of  the  club),  "President 
and  Committee,"  "  Past  and  Present  Officers," 
"Prosperity  to  Cycling,"  "The  Racing  Members," 
"  The  Visitors,"  and  "  The  Press."  Messrs.  Birch, 
White,  Sinythe,  Walker,  Litchfield,  De  Courcy, 
Matthews,  and  McDougall,  contributed  to  the  even- 
ing's entertainment.  The  company  broke  up  shortly 
after  eleven  o'clock. 


Leinster  Bicycling  Club. — The  second  annual 
ball  in  connection  with  this  club  was  celebrated 
with  great  success  on  Monday,  the  loth  ult.,  at  Earls- 
fort  Terrace  Rink.  The  arrangements  were  very 
effectively  carried  out,  and  reflect  great  credit  on 
the  management  of  the  club.  Although  over  the 
limited  number  (120  couples)  were  present,  yet 
the  spacious  hall  was  by  no  means  crowded,  and 
would,  if  necessary,  have  accommodated  many  more. 
Dancing  was  indulged  in  to  the  strains  of  an  effi- 
cient  string  band  till  an  early  hour,  viz.,  6  p.m. 


Eglinton  Bicycle  Club. — The  fifth  annual 
dinner  of  this  club  was  held,  with  the  usual  amount 
of  success,  on  Tuesday,  the  i8th  ult.,  at  Hynes', 
Dame  Street.  The  following  toasts  were  very  well 
received : — "  Prosperity  to  Ireland,"  "  Eglinton 
B.C.,"  "  Officers  and  Committee,"  "  Racing  Mem- 
bers," "  Cycling  in  Ireland,"  "  The  Visitors,"  '■  The 
Ladies,"  and  "  The  Press."  After  a  very  good  pro- 
gramme, in  which  the  following  ably  acquitted 
themselves  :  Messrs.  Hinely  (2|,  O'Connor,  Mellor, 
Corcoran,  Doherty,  Balmer,  Gordon,  O'Brien,  and 
Coyle,  the  company  separated  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning. 

Toasts. —  It  is  rather  a  significant  fact,  and, 
perhaps,  might  be  accepted  as  a  sign  of  the  times, 
that  two  such  clubs  as  the  Irish  Champion  and  the 
Eglinton  should,  at  their  annual  re-unions,  omit 
from  their  toast  list  that  which  at  all  assemblies  of 
this  kind  ranks  first,  viz.,  "The  Queen." 

"  Athcliath." 
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WITH  NEW  SAFETY  FASTENING 

SECTION 

OF 

FASTENING. 


SECTION 
OF    FASTENING. 
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The  above  Fastening  need  only  be  seen  by  Bicyclists  to  conTiuce  them  that  it  is  the  Safest,  Simplest  and  Strongest  ever  intro- 
dnced.  It  can  be  attached  in  a  moment  to  the  axle  with  only  one  hand  by  merely  depressing  a  vertical  bolt  which  securely  closes  the 
lower  haU  of  the  cylinder  or  socket  piece,  and  renders  it  an  impossibility  for  the  lamp  to  become  detached  by  the  vibration  of  the  machine 

Prices,  Japanned,  No.  1, 101- ;  No.8,1019;  Ho.  3, 11 16  each.    Nickel^lated,  No.  1, 1616;  No.S,18l6:  No.  3,  gl/- each. 

Also  Noiseless  HEAJD  L,A3tPH  tor  Bicycles  and  Tricycles.  Over  Twelve  Thousand  are  in  use.— Sold  by  all 
Bicycle  Makers  and  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  at  the  Manufactory, 


1«5    and    126,    1.01W0    A^^RE,    1,01WI>0N. 
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BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  other  Bankers,  and  interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn  below  £25. 
No  commission  charged  for  keeping  accounts. 

The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent,  interest  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  its  customers,  free  of  charge, 
the  custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities 
and  Valuables;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Dividends  and  Coupons  ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRARfCIS  KAVEWSCROFT,  Manaser. 

31st  March,  1880. 

The  Birkbeck  Building  Society's  Annual  Receipts 
exceed  Four  IVIillions. 

How    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE    FOR    TWO 
GUINEAS  PER  MONTH,  with  immediate  pos- 
session  and  no  Rent  to  pay.    Apply  at  the  Of&oe 
of  the  Birkbeck  Building  Society. 

HOW    TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR 
FIVE    SHILLINGS   PER    MONTH,    with  im- 
mediate     possession,     either     for     Building    or 
Gardening  purposes.    Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birk- 
beck Freehold  Land  Society. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,   Manager, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
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ypHE  g  ARRIER. 

(REGISTERED   TRADE   MARK.) 

A  Tricycle  which  has  been  designed  to  carry  parcels,  &c.,  of  any  weight 
up  to  180  lbs.  in  weight,  and  which  is  also  adapted  for  ordinary  road 

work,  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 


OUR    NEW    TRICYCLE, 


ypi  ^Traveller 

(REGISTERED    TRADE    MARK.) 

Can  now  be  supplied   in  a  few  days  from  receipt  of  order. 
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VICAR  LANE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H.  L.  CORTIS,  Amateur  Champion,  won  the  25  and  50  Miles'  Amateur  Championship  Races 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  "^OLUS"  Ball  Bearines.  beatin?  record  time. 


BOWN'S 
PATENT 


^OLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles, 

AKB 

Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proot,  require  but   Slight   Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

Ap  a  proof  of  their  vast  anperiority,  all  the  principal  Amatettr  and   Professional    Bicycle  Kaits  have  hetjn 

won  by  the  use  of  tuese  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings. 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM   BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER     LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 


i^OI.E     PROPRIETOR    AKD     ^Tl.tKER. 


N.B. — Manufacturer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  same. 


Bown's  Patent  ".ffiOLUS"  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  be  by  far  the  best  as  regards  durability, 
easy  adjustment,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  requiring  less  lubrication  than  all  others^ 
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"ACCIDENTS     DO    AND    WILL    HAPPEN!" 


THE 


Cyclists'  Accident  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd. 

CAPITAL    £100,000. 


>  »< 


HEAD  OFFICE  :    15,  COLEMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

>*-^^ 

This  Corporation  issues  Policies  of  Assurance  against  ACCIDENTS  of  ALL 

KINDS,  quoting  Special  Rates  for 

CYCLING!    FOOTBALL!!    CRICKETING!!!    BOATING!!!! 

&c. 


ASSURANCE  AGAINST 

Accidents  to  BICYCLES,  TRICYCLES 
and  VELOCIPEDES, 

Including  a  Free  Annual  Inspection  by  a 
Practical  Man. 

BENEFITS. 

ESTIMATED  VALUE. 

ANNUAL   PEEMIUM. 

Under  £20 

£30 

„        £40 

£0     12     6 
£0     15     0 
£10     0 

INSURANCE    AGAINST 

FOOTBALL  ACCIDENTS   ONLY. 

BENEFITS. 

Annual 
Premium. 

Weekly  AVoivanre 

during 
Total  Disablement. 

Weekly  Allotuance 

during 

Partial  Disablement. 

£10     0 
£3     0     0 
£6     0     0 

£0     5      0 
£0  15     0 
£1  10     0 

£0  10    0 
£0  17     6 
£1  15     0 

Fatal  Accidents  Insured  against  for  1/-  per  iElOO  extra. 

ASSURANCE  AGAINST  BICYCLE  AND  TRICYCLE  ACCIDENTS  ONLY. 


PERSONAL    ACCIDENTS. 

COMPENSATION. 

ANNUAL   PKEMIUM. 

For  a  period  not  exceeding  2G  weeks  for  any  one 
accident. 

Weekly  Allowance  during 
Total  Disablement. 

Weekly  Allowance  during 
Partial  Disablement. 

Bicycle  and  Tricycle 
Eiding  only. 

Tricycle  Eiding  only. 

Including  Eaeing  or 
Practis'ing  on  a  Training 
Eacing  Path. 

or 

£     s.       d. 
1  10    0 

3  0    0 

4  10     0 
6     0    0 

£     s.       d. 
0     7     6 

0  15     0 
12     6 

1  10    0 

£    s.       d. 
0     5     0 
0  10     0 
0  15     0 
10     0 

£      8.      d. 
0     3    4 
0     6     8 
0  10    0 
0  13    4 

£      s.     A. 
0     6    0 
0  12     0 
0  18     0 
14    0 

Fatal  Accidents  assured  against  for  Is.  per  £100  extra. 


Prospectuses  and  Proposal  Forms,  with  full  particulars,  on  application  to 

J.    ALFORD    CLARKE,     Manager. 
N.B.— A8:ents  Want'  d  In  Towns  at  present  nnrcpresented. 
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The  No.  1  "Viaduct," 

44,  46,  48,  50  inch,  complete  for  £7  7s. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Stanley  or  Humber  head  and  neck  ;  handle  bar,  22  or  24 
inches  wide,  with  ebony  or  rosewood  handles  ;  best  Lowmoo 
iron  forks ;  large  flanged  hubs,  with  from  50  to  60  direct 
spokes  or  nuts  and  nipples  ;  case-hardened,  parallel  or  coned 
bearings  ;  best  lap-welded  backbone  ;  spoon  brake  ;  U  or  V 
steel  rims;  rubber  or  ra  'rap  pedals;  hogskin  saddle;  solid 
leather  pocket ;  patent  Wj  ich  ;  oil  can  and  bell.  Painte  in 
two  colours.     If  with  single  or  double  ball  bearings,  20/-   extra 

On  ll^icksteed^s  Patent  Double-purpose  Stand      Reduced  Price  of  Stand,  4/6. 


For  the  superiority  of  our  Manufacture  we  'weve  a\A^arded  the 
Prize  Medal.  Sydney  Exhibition,  1879.  also  Melbourne,  1881 


TRICYCLES  FROM  TWELVE  GOINEAS. 

Ditto  for  Boys  &  Girls  from  3  Guineas. 


The  Original  and  Largest  IVIal<ers  in  the  World  of  all 

PARTS,  FITTINGS,  &  SUNDRIES, 

For  either  Riders  or  IVIakers. 
SEND    FOR   OUR   NEW   ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LIST. 

THOMAS  "Slfl  SONS, 

Birmingham,  Coventry,  Leicester,  Bolton  &  Manchester. 
LONDON  BRANGH-61,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.G. 


ESTABLISHED  1848. 
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WOW  BEMf.     Do  M§i  MI  to  got  M, 

THE  CYCLIST 
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Edited  by  C.  W.  NAIRN  and  HENRY  STURMEY. 
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TRADE    MARK. 


PRICE    ONE    SHILLING  i    BY    POST    1/3. 

Order  from  ILIFFE  &  SON,  12,  Smithford  Street,  Coventry,  and  98,  Fleet  Street,  London;  H.  Etherinoton, 
152,  Fleet  Street,  London  ;  E.  Bremner,  4,  West  Register  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  J.  Aston,  Smallbrook  Street, 
Birmingham  ;    W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  ;  and  of  all  News  Ageuts. 

The  "Facile"  Safety  Bicycle 

(BEAI.E    &    STRAW'S    PATENT). 

On  the  16th  September,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams  rode  242i  miles  in  24 
llOlli'S  over  roads  by  no  means  invariably  good.  Surely  this  per- 
formance, taken  together  With  the  other  splendid  records  of  the 
"Facile,"  and  with  the  admitted  safety  and  comfort  of  the  machine, 
is  enough  to  stamp  it  as  absolutely  the  Itest  roadster  ever 
introduced.  Di-scriptice  Pamphlet  Free. 

SOIiE    MAIVrFAC'TURERS— 

ELLIS   &  Co.,   Limited,   165,  Fleet  Street,   London,   E.C. 

REPRINTS    FROM    "THE    TRICYCLIST." 

THE  FOLLOWING  ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES  ON 

SPECIAL  MACHINES  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM 

By  LACY  HILLIER  and  HENRY  STURMEY,  are  Now  Ready.     PRICE  ONE  PENNY  EACH. 

The  "  Humber"  Tricycle,  and  How  to  Ride  it. 

The  "  Coventry  Rotary,"  and  How  to  Ride  it. 

The  "No.  I  Challenge,"  and  How  to  Ride  it. 

The  "  Omnicycle,"  and  How  to  Ride  it.  [Ride  it. 

The  "  Premier"   Tricycle  (Roadster,   Sociable  and  Racer),  and   How  to 

The  "  Quadrant"  Tricycle,  and  How  to  Ride  it. 

The  "Rucker"   Tricycle,  and  How  to  Ride  it. 

INTERESTING.    HANDY.    INSTRUCTIVE.     Post-free  Ijd.  each  of  the   Publishers, 

ILIFFE  &  SON,  12,  SMITHFOED   ST.,  COVENTRY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  from  Rev.  John  Lewis  Williams, 

Stanley   Green    Vicarage,    Poole. 

August  13th,  1883. 
Dear  Sirs, — My  son  and  myself  have  just  made  a  journey  from  this  place  to  Gainsborough  and  back  (500  miles)  on 
one  of  your  "  Premier"  Sociable  Tricycles  (supplied  through  Mr.  King,  of  Wimlorne).  We  made  96,  91.  and  88  miles 
on  three  several  days,  carrying  more  than  401bs.  of  luggage.  The  roads  in  some  districts  were  very  rough,  notably 
between  Stamford  and  Grantham,  notwithstanding  not  a  single  screw  came  loose,  and  the  machine  is  in  as  good  order 
as  the  day  we  started.  Tours  faithfully, 

JOHN  LEWIS  WILLIAMS, 
To  Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  Vicar  of  Longfleet. 
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Nuremberg,  August  21st,  1883. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the    best  long-distance  ride   on  bicycles   ever  done  in 
Germany  was  accomplished  by  my  two  brothers,  Hermann  and  Daniel  Beissbarth,  on  the  19th  inst.,  when  they  rode 
266  kilometres,  in  15h.  Som.     Machines  used,  5-lin.  "  Eoyal  "  Bicycle  and  55in.  "  D.H.F.  Premier,"  of  your  make. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  think  well  of  this  letter. 

Yours  respectfully,  WOLFGANG  BEISSBARTH. 

Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  September  17th,  1883. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  loan  of  the  "  Premier  "  Tricycle,  which  you  so  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal,  to  enable  me  to  check  Mr.  Adams  in  his  attempt  to  beat  record  on  a  "Facile."  The  machine  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  preparation,  and,  save  for  a  ride 
to  W'eybridge  and  back,  have  not  been  on  a  machine  for  14  days,  the  following  facts,  which  can  be  vouched  for  be 
Messrs.  Adams,  Barrow,  Albone,  and  others,  speak  for  themselves  as  regards  the  qualities  of  the  ''Premier" 
Roadster.  I  rode  from  Cambridge  to  Biggleswade,  40  miles,  in  3h.  30m.,  less  10  minutes  stoppages  (the  roads  in 
some  places  being  very  loose  and  stony),  and  afterwards  completed  56A  miles  (an  attack  of  nausea  prevented  me  riding 
two  miles  further  in  the  same  time)  in  oh.  I  fancy  this  is  about  the  best  piece  of  work  that  has  evtr  been  done  on  a 
bond  ride  roadster,  and,  as  you  are  aware.  Saturday  was  the  first  day  I  ever  tried  a  "Premier,"  I  don't  think  it  requires 
a  prophet  to  tell  what  will  be  my  mount  next  season.  I  may  state  that  the  machine,  which  weighs  791bs.,  was  geared 
up  to  60iu.,  and  carried  me  easily  up  every  hill,  including  all  between  Biggleswade  and  London. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

C.  H.  LARRETTE  {Bell's  Life  in  London). 
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IRELAND    FROM   A    TRICYCLE. 
By  W.   H.  Duignan. 


( Coniimicd  fr 

V^  ANTRY  is  a  corruption  oi Bcanntraighc — the 
L-^L  race  of  Beann — who  was  a  son  of  Conor 
k^  Mac  Nessa,  Kinf,'  of  Ulster  in  the  first 
century.  Though  it  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Cork  and  Bantry  Railway,  it  has  only  a  population 
of  2,632,  and  no  local  government.  It  is  delightfully 
situate  on  a  plain,  sheltered  by  well-timbered  hills, 
and  open  on  the  south-west  to  the  lovely  bay  which 
bears  its  name.  Nevertheless,  with  a  charming 
climate,  most  attractive  scenery  and  surroundings, 
and  direct  railway  communication,  it  seems  utterly 
stagnant  :  no  new  houses  or  buildings  of  any  kind 
are  to  be  seen,  and  the  old  ones  have  a  neglected 
appearance.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  town,  but  as  I 
passed  tluough  it  I  said  to  myself,  "  This  place  is 
afflicted  by  a  great  landowner."  Whilst  at  tea  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  an  intelligent  commercial 
traveller,  and  afterwards  walked  out  with  him  to  view 
the  bay  by  starlight.  The  Earl  of  Bantry,  who  owns 
the  greater  portion  of  the  town  and  69,500  acres  of 
the  country  round  it,  resides  on  the  outskirts.  His 
residence,  called  Bantry  House,  is  a  plain  modest 
pile,  commanding  a  fine  view  over  the  bay.  There 
was  only  a  small  timber-ship  in  the  harbour,  and  a 
man-of-war,  with  60  or  70  hands,  which  has  been 
here  for  several  months,  but  occasionally  departs  for 
a  few  days  to  vary,  I  suppose,  the  monotony  of  the 
occupation.  The  seamen  were  endeavouring  to  pass 
the  weary  hours  away  in  song,  but  their  efforts  were 
not  very  pleasing.  My  companion  is  a  strong 
Nationalist,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  constabulary  who,  he  tells  me,  have  troubled 
him  on  several  occasions,  demanding  his  business, 
and  an  inspection  of  his  books  and  papers.  He  told 
me  that  commercial  men,  known  to  hold  popular 
opinions,  were  often  subjected  to  similar  treatment. 
Jackdaws  seem  to  have  taken  possessicjii  of  the 
chimney-pots  here,  and  to  have  driven  the  s])arrows 
away,  and  they  begin  their  chattering  at  peep  of 
day.  I  cannot  remember  having  seen  a  magpie  in 
Ireland,  or  a  magpie's  nest.  Surely  St.  Patrick  did 
not    think    it    necessary    to    banish    them    with    the 
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snakes!  My  commercial  friend  offers  to  introduce 
me  to  an  ex-suspect,  and  as  I  have  never  yet  met 
with  one  who  was  not  both  intelligent  and  interest- 
ing, I  am  happy  to  avail  myself  of  the  offer.  I  would 
go  a  hundred  miles  out  of  my  way  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  veritable  "  village  ruffian"  or 
"  midnight  marauder,"  as  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  used  to 
describe  his  suspects,  but  I  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  meet  with  even  one  bloodthirsty-looking 
scoundrel,  and  yet  I  have  searched  diligently.  In 
1880  I  saw  scores  of  suspects  in  the  gaols  of  Kihnain- 
ham,  Galway,  and  Limerick,  and  I  have  conversed 
with  numbers  of  them  in  prison  and  in  private  life, 
yet  I  never  saw  one  whose  countenance  would  con- 
vey to  my  mind  any  suspicion  of  crime,  and  among 
them  were  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  earnest 
politicians  I  have  met  with  in  any  country.  The 
gentleman  I  am  introduced  to  here  has  preposses- 
sing manners  and  appearance,  and  is  a  tradesman  in 
respectable  business.  He  has  been  im2:)risoned 
twice,  not  for  any  breach  of  law,  but  for  having  had 
the  impertinence  to  utter  sentiments  at  public  meet- 
ings of  which  a  Liberal  Government  did  not  approve. 
The  last  time  he  was  detained  four  months.  His 
wife,  a  very  bright  little  lady,  without  asking  any 
questions,  quietly  placed  at  my  disposal  a  bottle  of 
lemonade,  a  bottle  of  beer  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey ; 
overpowered  by  these  offerings,  I  promptly  expressed 
my  sympathy  with  her  during  her  bereavements. 
"  Oh,"  she  replied  gaily,  "  I  did  not  know  Mr.  G. 
then;  we  have  only  recently  been  married."  I  did 
not  inquire  further,  and  chose  to  believe  that  like 
Desdemona  and  Othello — 

She  loved  him  for  the  dangers  he  had  passed, 
And  he  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 
Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  four 
months'  imprisonment  seemed  to  me  a  very  small 
l)rice  to  pay  for  such  a  charming  little  wife  ;  I  felt 
more  disposed  to  envy  than  to  pity  Mr.  G.  The 
exercise  of  the  Coercion  Act  does  far  more  harm 
than  good ;  it  makes  the  people  distrust  and  hate 
the  Government,  and  it  confers  honour  and  power 
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upon  the  very  class  the  Government  assumes  to  be 
dangerous.  Imprisonment  under  the  Act  is  the  high 
road  to  pubUc  office,  and  even  to  ParHanient,  and  a 
man  who  can  write  "  Ex-suspect"  after  his  name  has 
a  title  of  which  he  may  be  proud.  In  announcements 
of  public  meetings,  sports,  etc.,  it  is  common  to  obtain 
as  patrons  or  members  of  the  committee  among 
M.P.'s  and  J.P.'s,  Mr.  So-and-So,  "  Ex-suspect."  I 
have  seen  such  placards  over  and  over  again.  No 
representative  Government  can  fight  against  public 
opinion  without  being  beaten  in  the  end. 

I  had  most  agreeable  friends  in  Bantry.  and  they 
were  good  enough  to  take  me  in  their  yacht  across 
the  bay  to  Glengariff.  The  weather  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  the  scenery  is  impossible  to 
surpass.  The  bay  is  26  miles  long  and  about  six 
across.  It  was  formerly  frequented  by  immense 
shoals  of  pilchards,  herrings,  and  sprats,  and  a  con- 
siderable fishing  trade  was  then  carried  on,  but  for 
many  years  past  the  fish  have  almost  deserted  the 
bay.  There  is  a  large  island  opposite  the  town, 
called  W'hiddy  Island  ;  seventy  years  ago  it  was  a 
deer  forest,  but  now  it  is  all  farmed.  The  ruins  of 
an  old  fortress  of  the  O'SuUivans  are  conspicuous  at 
the  north  end.  There  are  several  small  islands, 
which  are  held  in  great  estimation  as  hospital 
grounds  for  sick  animals  ;  the  only  occupant  at  the 
time  was  a  dejected-looking'donkey,  who  stood  with 
his  feet  in  the  sea  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  rocks, 
gazing  wistfully  to  the  beloved  mainland.  On  the 
opposite  or  north  side  of  the  bay  is  an  extensive 
chain  of  mountains,  forming  a  portion  of  the  Kil- 
larney  range  ;  the  loftiest.  Hungry  Hill,  runs  up  to 
2,251  feet.  In  these  fastnesses  the  native  Irish  re- 
mained unsubdued  until  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  The  country  round  the  bay  then  belonged 
to  the  O'SuUivans  (in  Irish,  O'Suilleabhain) — the 
south  side  to  the  O'Sullivan  Mors,  and  the  north  to 
the  O'Sullivan  Bears.  The  Bear  branch  of  the  sept 
took  their  name  from  Bear  Island,  which  lies  at  the 
entrance  to  the  bay,  and  shelters  it  from  the  westerly 
gales.  Owen  More,  who  was  king  of  Munster  in  the 
second  century,  spent  nine  years  in  Spain,  and  there 
married  Beara,  the  daughter  of  a  Spanish  king ;  on 
his  return  to  Ireland  they  landed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  bay,  and  he  called  the  harbour  Beara,  in 
honour  of  his  wife.  It  is  now  called  Bearhaven  ;  the 
island  that  shelters  it  is  Bear  Island,  and  the  barony 
of  which  they  are  part  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Bear.  The  O'Sullivan  Bears  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence until  1602,  when  they  were  subdued  by 
the  English,  under  the  Earl  of  Thomond.  The 
mountains  are  still  the  haunt  of  the  wild  red  deer. 
There  is  ironstone  in  the  hills,  and  it  was  smelted  in 
furnaces  at  Comolin,  between  Glengariff  and  Bear- 
haven,  up  to  about  60  years   ago,   when   the  woods 


were  exhausted.  Approaching  Glengariff  (the  rough 
glen)  the  scenery  becomes  mdescribably  beautiful, 
and  the  bay  is  so  sheltered  that  trees  grow  down  to 
the  water's  edge.  Eccles  Hotel,  at  Glengariff,  is  a 
large  and  well-managed  establishment ;  the  walls  of 
the  great  dining  saloon  are  covered  with  the  works 
of  deceased — or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  say, 
"diseased" — masters.  The  intentions  of  the  proprietor 
in  forming  an  art  gallery  in  this  remote  glen  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended,  but  it  is  a  pity  he  was  not 
better  advised  in  the  selection  of  the  pictures,  which 
to  speak  truly,  are  sad  rubbish.  There  is  a  hand- 
some drawing  room,  and  a  library  well  stored  with 
books,  so  that  visitors  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  find 
good  entertainment  here.  After  lunch  we  returned 
to  Bantry  against  the  wind,  and,  tacking  about,  the 
passage  occupied  us  two  hours.  Not  a  cloud  rested 
on  the  mountain  tops,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly 
over  hill,  and  valley,  and  sea.  I  thought,  as  we 
landed,  how  truly  Edmund  Spenser  had  described 
the  country  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  he 
wrote: — "And  sure  it  is  yet  a  most  beautiful  and 
sweet  country  as  any  under  heaven,  being  stored 
throughout  with  many  goodly  rivers,  replenished 
with  all  sorts  offish,  most  abundantly  sprinkled  with 
many  very  sweet  islands  and  goodly  lakes,  like  little 
inland  seas,  that  will  carry  even  shippes  upon  their 
waters  ;  adorned  with  goodly  woods  even  fit  for 
building  of  houses  and  ships,  so  commodiously  as 
that  if  some  Princes  in  the  world  had  them  they 
would  soone  hope  to  be  lords  of  all  the  seas,  and  ere 
long  of  all  the  world  :  also  full  of  very  good  ports 
and  havens  opening  upon  England  as  inviting  us  to 
come  unto  them,  to  see  what  excellent  commodities 
that  country  can  afford,  besides  the  soyle  itselfe 
most  fertile,  fit  to  yield  all  [kinde  of  fruit  that  shall 
be  committed  thereunto.  And  lastly,  the  heavens 
most  milde  and  temperate,  though  somewhat  more 
moist  than  the  parts  toward  the  west." 

In  the  evening  I  dined  with  my  friends.  My  first 
impression  of  Bantry  appears  to  be  correct ;  it  is 
afflicted  by  a  great  landowner.  The  Earl  is  not 
alleged  to  be  a  bad  landlord,  but  his  influence 
is  paramount,  and  as  he  is  destitute  of  energy 
and  enterprise,  and  no  one  can  rent  or  build 
a  house  in  the  town  or  outskirts  without  his  per- 
mission, it  is  no  wonder  that  Bantry — despite  its 
magnificient  bay,  its  attractive  situation,  and  fine 
climate — is  so  poor,  so  small  and  so  stagnant.  How 
much  better  would  it  be  if,  instead  of  one  family  with 
69,500  acres,  it  had  695  well-to-do  families,  with  100 
acres  each  ! 

The  next  morning  (Sunday)  I  rode  to  Glengariff, 
returning  for  four  miles  on  the  Macroom  Road.  The 
way  lies  partly  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  but  chiefly 
over  lofty   moorlands  or  mountain  flanks,  bare  and 
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stony,  dotted  here  and  there  with  miserable  cabins; 
further  on  the  shores  are  clothed  with  fine  trees,  and 
a  long,  steep  descent  brings  us  again  to  Eccles  Hotel. 
The  distance  is  eleven  miles,  and  the  road  fairly 
good.  The  hotel  is  quite  full,  and,  though  I  bespoke 
a  room  yesterday,  I  can  only  have  a  bed  upon  the 
library  floor.  I  was  told  the  house — a  very  large  one 
— had  been  full  all  the  summer,  and  that  such  a 
season  had  not  been  known  for  years.  In  the  afternoon 
I  went  on  the  Bearhaven  Road  in  search  of  a  quiet 
nook  to  bathe  ni  ;  the  tide  was  out,  and  the  shore 
rocky  and  muddy.  In  seeking  for  a  starting  point, 
and  swimming  out,  I  lost  my  geography,  and  could 
not  find  my  clothes  until  a  poor  man,  who  was 
sitting  on  a  hill  top,  observing  my  perplexity,  came 
to  the  rescue.  I  gave  hun  a  shilling,  for  which  he 
was  very  thankful,  and  a  cigar,  which  made  him 
supremely  happy.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
but  I  found  him  an  intelligent  and  interesting  com- 
panion. He  spoke  Irish,  and  could  give  me  the 
names  and  meanings  of  all  the  mountains  and  most 
of  the  localities  around,  and  described  very  accurately 
the  former  state  of  the  country,  which  he  had  learned 
from  tradition.  He  was  a  farm  labourer,  and  earned 
only  a  shilling  a  day  and  his  meals.  He  told  me  that 
the  deer  were  very  numerous  and  troublesome  to  the 
farmers,  who  had  to  guard  their  crops  at  night  with 
horns  and  torches,  but  in  consequence  of  complaints 
a  considerable  number  of  them  had  recently  been 
killed.  There  is  a  picturesque  old  bridge  over  the 
river,  near  the  present  road,  called  Cromwell's 
Bridge.  It  was  built  probably  by  some  of  his  troops, 
but  Cromwell  himself  was  never  in  this  part  of  Ireland. 
The  ancient  way  to  Bearhaven  passed  over  it.  My 
companion  would  not  i^ecognise  it  as  Cromwell's 
Bridge  but  preferred  the  old  name — Keamagower, 
the  Pass  of  the  Goats — for  which  I  respected  him. 
I  found  the  poor  labourer  more  entertaining  and  in- 
structive than  any  of  the  worshipful  guests  I  met  with 
at  Eccles  Hotel,  for  they  were  so  much  absorbed  in 
their  seven  o'clock  table  d'hote  dinner,  and  so  stupid 
after  it,  that  I  could  get  nothing  out  of  them,  and 
went  off  in  seach  of  Dan  and  the  ostler,  who  were 
great  improvements.  Dan  is  the  out-door  Major 
Domo  at  Eccles,  and  a  very  important  person ;  he 
does  not  admire  "  excursionists,"  and  observed  to  me 
that  only  "  gentlemen  "  were  wanted  at  Glengariff. 
I  asked  him  what  his  idea  of  a  gentlemen  was. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  consider  a  man  a  gentle- 
man unless  he's  always  got  his  hand  in  his  pocket.'' 
I  thought  that  was  quite  a  new  light,  and  supposed 
he  liked  Americans  because  they  were  so  extravagant. 
"  No,  indeed,  I  don't,"  he  replied  ;  "they  pay  any- 
thing that  is  put  in  the  bill,  but  not  a  farthing 
beyond."  Dan's  theory  is  indefensible,  but  in 
practice  he  is  quite  right.     If  a  man  wishes  to  travel 


and  be  happy,  let  him  carry  plenty  of  shillings  and 
sixpences  about  him  ;  the  goodwill  of  the  servants  is 
far  more  important  to  the  traveller  than  the  goodwill 
of  the  host,  and  they  know  by  instinct  the  man  who 
journeys  with  open  hand. 

The  morning  broke  with  promise  of  a  glorious  day. 
Coaches  run  from  Bantry  through  Glengariff  to 
Killarney,  and  I  arranged  with  a  driver  to  carry  my 
little  luggage,  so  as  to  leave  the  machine  as  light  as 
possible  for  the  long  hills  which  lay  before  me.  Even 
in  this  peaceful  spot  there  are  police  barracks,  and 
half-a-dozen  well-dressed,  good-looking  men  intheirj 
with,  apparently,  nothing  to  do.  The  road  soon  be« 
gins  to  climb  the  hills,  and  is  seen  for  miles  ahead 
winding  among  them  ;  but  it  is  so  beautifully  en- 
gineered as  to  be  easily  ridden.  I  sat  down  on  Cross- 
terry  Bridge  to  admire  the  prospect  and  post  up  my 
notes ;  but,  lo  !  the  precious  pocket  book  had  dis- 
appeared. It  was  mipossible  to  believe  all  at  once 
so  great  a  misfortune.  The  Cardinal  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims  was  not  more  surprised  at  the  loss 
of  his  ring  than  I  was  at  the  loss  of  my  notes. 

There's  a  cry  and  a  shout, 

And  a  deuce  of  a  rout, 
And  nobody  seems  to  know  what  they're  about, 
And  the  tricyclist's  pockets  are  all  turned  inside  out ; 

But,  no  !  no  such  luck — 

He  can't  find  the  book. 

Like  the  Cardinal,  I  rose  with  a  dignified  look  ; 
But  I  called  not  for  candle,  for  bell,  nor  for  book, 

nor  cursed  anybody,  but  rode  slowly  away,  crestfallen 
and  dejected  as  the  guilty  jackdaw.  Whether  I  left 
the  treasure  at  Glengariff,  or  lost  it  when  bathing,  or 
on  the  way,  I  could  not  make  out;  but,  despite  every 
effort,  I  never  recovered  it. 

The  views  now  became  excessively  fine,  and 
included  a  large  portion  of  Bantry  Bay.  The 
valleys  were  cultivated,  but  the  mountains  were 
without  dwelling,  tree,  or  shrub  :  a  thin  transparent 
mist  hung  over  their  tops,  which  the  wind  fitfully 
blew  aside,  carrying  lights  and  shadows  over  the 
landscape  with  a  speed  which  gave  life  and  motion 
to  it,  and  infinite  variety.  There  is  no  house 
between  Glengariff  and  the  head  of  the  pass,  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  but  this  is  a  great  tourist  road, 
and  as  a  consequence  there  are  beggars  ;  they  were 
all  children,  and  I  thought  how  verj;  wrong  it  was 
for  travellers  to  encourage  such  bad  habits  in  them, 
and  how  virtuous  it  was  to  resist  their  importunities  ; 
but  one  sweet  little  maiden  beguiled  me  :  when  I 
told  her  how  wrong  it  was  to  beg,  and  how  she  ought 
to  be  at  school,  etc.,  etc.,  she  only  turned  her  grave 
little  face  and  deep  blue  eyes  upon  me  and  said 
sadly,  "  Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  help  it."  Then  I  was 
vanquished  and  gave  her  the  scriptural  twopence, 
{or  which   she   was  very  thankful,   and   looked  so 
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lovely,  I  thought  it  mean  to  give  her  so  little  aiid 
changed  it  to  sixpence,  and  rode  on  with  the-  sad 
reflection  that  after  all   I   was  no  better  than  other 
people.     The  Killarney  coach  was  behind  me,  and 
to  avoid  frightening  the  horses,  I  went  off   the  road 
and  hid  the  machine  behind  a  rock,  for  which  slight 
attention  the  driver  profusely  thanked  me,  and  was 
obliging  the  remainder  of  the  day.      The   head  of 
the  pass  is  about  1,390  feet   high,  and  here  the  road 
is  tunnelled  through   the  mountain   for  200  yards; 
the  views  are  magnificent,  embracing  an  enormous 
extent  of  wild  country.    The  pass  is  the  boundary  of: 
Cork  county,  and  the  road  now  enters  Kerrj' — one 
of  the  poorest  parts  of  Ireland.     It  tak^s  its  name 
from  Giar  (pronounced  Keer),  who  was  a  son  of  one 
of  the  early  kings;  theancient  name  was  Ciarraid'.ie,- 
anglicised  to  Kerry,  and   means  literally  the  race  of 
Ciar.     On  the  South   side  of  the  pass  the  weather 
was  very  bright  and  fine,  but  on  the  North,  or  Kerry 
side,  was  a  thick  mist,   which  excluded  all  scenery 
and    was    uncomfortably    moist   ;    the    road    passes 
through   two    short    tunnels,    and    then     descends 
rapidly;  the  mist  soon  rolls   away,  and  a  mile  below 
the  summit  farmhouses  and  woods  appear.     Beleagh 
(the  ford  mouth)   Bridge  crosses  the  Sheen  (Fairy) 
river  at   the    base  of    the   mountains,   and   the  re- 
mainder of  the  way  to    Kenmare   is   over   a  plain, 
roughly  farmed,  but  well  peopled,  and  with  comfort- 
able houses  and  homesteads  ;  the  road  had  hitherto 
been  good,  but  the  last  seven  miles  into  Kenmare  was 
rough   and   the  country  monotonous.     The  town  is 
approached  by  a  beautiful  suspension  bridge,  which 
carries  the  road  for  410  feet  over  a  narrow  inlet  of  the 
sea.   Kenmare  (the  head  of  the  sea)  appears  to  have  no 
attractions  beyond  a  broad,  open  street.     I  arrived 
at  the  same  time  as  the  coach,  and  dined  with  the 
passengers  at  the  Lansdowne  Anns.    The  town  and 
all  the  country   round    belong   to    the    Marquis    of 
Lansdowne,  who  owns  94,983  acres  in  Kerry  county, 
and  great  estates  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ;  he  may 
well  not  like  the  Land  Act.     I  started  again  before 
the  coach ;    the    road    runs    up    the  valley   of  the 
Finnihy   (clear  water)  river  to  its  sources,  and  rises 
continuously  for  seven  miles  to  the   height  of  1,200 
feet,  but  the  gradient  is  so  good  as  to  leave  it  nearly 
all  rideable.     The  country  is  wet  moor  and  sterile 
mountain  land,  ver_\'  thinly  peopled,  but  the  home- 
steads are  so  comfortable  and   the  people  so  well 
clad  that  I  could   well   believe  the   Marquis  to  be  a 
liberal    landlord.       Four    miles    beyond     Kenmare 
houses  and  cultivation  cease,  and   the  scene  is  wild 
and   desolate.      At  the  head   of  the  pass  the  road 


divides,  the  left  running  to  Valentia  and  Cahirciveen 
and   the  right   to   Killarney.     There  is  a  wretched 
cabin  here,  at  the  door  of  which  stood  a  very  fine 
woman,  the  wife,  I  suppose,  of  a  picturesque  bundle 
of  rags  who  came  running  after  me  to  beg.     I  don't 
suppose  the  rogue  ever  did  a  day's  work  in  his  life, 
and   he  doubtless  gets  a  very  handsome  living  from 
the  coaches,  and   the  numerous  tourists  who  pass 
this  way.     No   man  would  live  on  this  bleak  moun- 
tain— on  which  not  even   a  potato  will  grow — unless 
it  was  well  worth  his  while.     The  road  here  forms  a 
terrace  for  a  full  mile,  and  the  views  are  grand   and 
beyond  description.     In  front  is  a  vast  panorama  of 
mountains,   embracing    Carrantuohill    (the    reaping 
hook)  Mountain,  the  highest  in  Ireland  (3,414  feet), 
Macgillicuddj's  Reeks  (3,141),  the  Purple  Mountain 
(2,739),  and  many  others  of  the  Killarney  range;  on 
the  right  were  the  lovely  lakes  covering  about  seven 
miles.     The   sun  shone  brightly  over  all,  and  never 
shone    upon    any    scene    more    wonderful    or   more 
beautiful.     The    road    runs    along   the   side    of  the 
Looscaunagh  Lake,  where  a  solitary  public  house — 
the    only    one    between    Killarney   and    Kenmare — 
affords  modest   entertainment ;  it  is  now  very  steep, 
rough  and  winding,  and  I  wonder  at  the  pace  the 
coach   travels.      A    handsome    house    on   the  right 
covered  with  ivy,  is  Mulgrave   Police   Barracks,  and 
a    mile    beyond    is    Galway    Bridge— hence    dense 
woods  line   both  sides  of  the  way,  which  runs  close 
to  the   Upper   Lake,   and  two  miles    beyond   skirts 
Muckross  Lake,     Here  a  high  stone  wall,  running 
on   the  lett  for  several   miles  and  right  up  to  the 
town,   encroaches  on  the  road,  and   entirely  shuts 
out  the  view,  leaving  the  traveller  nothing  to  do  but 
reflect  upon  the  selfish  impudence  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors w  ho   presume  to  think  the  lakes  and   moun- 
tains were  made  for  them,  and  for  them  alone.     Mr, 
Herbert,  of  Muckross,  who  owns  47,238   acres,  and 
the  Earl  of  Kenmare,  who  owns  118,666,  are  the  in- 
solent offenders,  and  they  even  charge  for  admission 
to  view  the  waterfalls  and  other  objects  of  interest ! 
The  last  five  miles  into  Killarney,  which  ought  to  be 
of  exquisite  beauty,  is  so  marred  by  these  encroach- 
ments as   to    be  exceedingly    monotonous  ;    and  I 
arrived  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  pondering  upon  what 
I  would  do  with  Mr,  Herbert  and  Lord  Kenmare 
and  their  165,844  acres,  and  their  miles  of  lofty  wall, 
if  I  had  them  in  my  power.    The  coach  was  unload- 
ing as  I  rode  up,  and  the  passengers  seemed   l)ewil- 
dered  that  I  could  have  done  the  40  miles  so  quicklv, 
and  without  a  trace  of  fatigue. 
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f^  OME  little  time  ago  I  found  myself  the  happy 
^V  possesssor  of  a  fortnight's  holiday,  and  in 
^^J  the  unhappy  condition  of  not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  it.  What  I  wished  was  a  com- 
plete change,  something  novel,  and  the  usual  run  to 
the  seaside  had  lost  much  of  the  charm  it  once  had 
for  me,  so  I  felt  not  a  little  puzzled  to  decide  on  a 
suitable  programme  for  the  two  valuable  weeks. 
Suddenly  I  recollected  that  my  uncle  Ben,  a 
well-to-do  sheep  farmer  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
had  frequently  urged  me  to  spend  a  holiday  at  his 
rather  out-of-the-way  place,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
this  invitation  was  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  that  had  been  puzzling  me.  The  distance 
was  too  far  to  be  ridden,  as  it  would  have  taken 
nearly  all  my  holiday  to  ride  there  and  back,  so  it 
was  agreed  that  I  should  take  my  52in.  "  Premier" 
with  me  by  rail,  and  then  be  met  at  the  station 
nearest  Glenrunnel  (the  name  of  my  uncle's  farm  i  by 
a  conveyance  which  should  deposit  my  machine  and 
self  at  the  door  of  the  hospitable  old  farmer,  as  the 
road  between  the  station  and  his  house,  some  six 
miles,  was  particularly  bad.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  describe  my  holiday  there,  but  rather  to  relate 
the  troubles  that  befel  me  on  my  way. 

After  several  days'  impatient  waiting  for  the  com- 
mencement of  my  holiday  the  joyful  morning  of 
departure  at  length  arrived,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  brought  along  with  it  a  certain  amount 
of  uneasiness  and  anxiety,  for  I  am  one  of  those 
peculiar  persons  who  seem  doomed  to  meet  all  kinds 
of  mishaps  when  they  venture  from  home.  If  I  find 
it  necessary  to  travel  by  rail  or  steamboat  I  am 
almost  certain  to  be  late  for  the  one  or  sea-sick  on 
the  other ;  if  by  the  coach  it  is  as  sure  to  be  raining 
when  I  travel  outside,  as  insufferably  stifling  when 
I  choose  the  inside.  The  sole  exception  to  this 
general  rule  is  when  I  travel  by  bicycle,  and 
hence  I  make  it  my  mode  of  locomotion  as  often  as 
possible,  thanktul  that  there  is  at  least  one  method 
of  travel  by  which  I  escape  my  usual  ill-luck. 
Were  it  to  pursue  me  there,  too,  the  result  would  be 
too  dreadful  to  contemplate.  Caught  in  storms, 
sent  over  the  handles,  machine  breaking  down, 
actions  for  damages  to  myself  and  other  people, 
would  soon  make  me  give  it  up  in  despair.  On  this 
account  I  not  unnaturally  have  acquired  an  almost 
superstitious  dread  of  railway  travelling,  and  have 
often  remarked    to   my   confidential  friends  that    I 

never  undertake  a  journey  from  my  native    B 

without    considerable    misgivings    about    my  rash- 


ness in  thus,  as  it  were,  tempting  Providence, 
for  I  am  positive  that  if  any  accident  were  to 
happen  to  my  train,  or  there  should  be  an  upset  of 
the  coach  by  which  I  travelled,  I  would  be  killed 
though  everyone  else  should  escape,  so  proverbial  is 
my  ill-luck. 

It  was  late  that  afternoon  when  the  train  arrived 
at  a  junction, within  about  thirty  miles  of  my  destina- 
tion, where  passengers  for  Glenrunnel  had  to 
exchange  the  carriages  they  had  hitherto  occupied, 
for  those  of  a  train  which  was  waiting  to  convey 
them  thither  by  a  branch  line.       Here,  for  the  first 

time  since  leaving  B that  morning,  I   began  to 

feel  rather  uncomfortable,  for  my  aversion  to  rail- 
way travelling,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  considerable, 
is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  horror  with  which  I 
regard  junctions,  in  fact  I  have  always  viewed  these 
necessary  evils  in  the  light  of  cunningly-constructed 
traps  for  victimismg  the  unwary  or  the  unlucky,  like 
mjself.  Learning  that  there  would  be  a  stoppage 
here  for  ten  minutes,  I  availed  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  partaking  of  some  much-needed  refresh- 
ment;  but,  as  I  might  have  attempted  to  swallow 
burning  lava  as  it  flows  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius 
as  the  soup  with  which  I  was  supplied,  I  had  only 
got  about  half  through  it  when  the  whistle 
sounded,  and  I  had  barely  time  to  get  into  my 
seat  when  we  were  off.  As  I  lounged  at  my  ease  in 
the  corner  of  the  carriage,  gazing  out  at  the  rapidly- 
passing  landscape,  my  attention  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  sight  of  another  line  of  rails  by  the 
side  of  those  along  which  we  were  flying,  and  the 
thought  instantly  flashed  across  my  mind,  "  Vve  got 
into  the  wrong  train,"  for  the  branch  line,  I  was  aware, 
was  composed  of  a  single  line,  of  rails.  On  a  little 
consideration,  it  became  only  too  evident  that  in  the 
hurry  and  excitement  at  the  refreshment-room  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  fact  that  I  was  at  a  junction, 
and  so  had  gone  back  to  the  same  train  as  I  had 
left,  instead  of  transferring  myself  to  the  branch 
train.  Here,  then,  was  a  pretty  plight  I  in  the 
train  on  the  main  line,  flying  oft'  at  right  angles  to 
that  on  the  branch  containing  my  machine  en  route 
for  Glenrunnel,  as  it  had  been  securely  settled  in  a 
through  guard's  van  before  starting. 

On  arriving  at  the  first  station  at  which  the  train 
stopped  I  promptlj'  alighted,  explained  my  case  to 
the  officials  there,  and  was  greatly  relieved  to  learn 
that  a  train  by  which  I  could  return  to  the  fatal 
junction  was  due  in  half  an  hour.  But  "  Coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  l^efore,"  and.  as  an  omen 
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of  further  misfortunes  awaiting  my  luckless  self,  the 
sky,  which  had  been  somewhat  dull  hitherto,  now 
grew  blacker,  the  dark  masses  of  rain-clouds  that 
had  been  gathering  for  some  time  began  to  break, 
and  rain  fell  copiously  in  a  steady  downpour,  which 
looked  as  if  it  meant  to  confinue  for  a  considerable 
time.  Driven  by  this  deluge  into  the  poky  little 
waiting-room,  I  spent  that  half-hour  in  a  very  miser- 
able frame  of  mind,  though  a  loquacicnis  rustic, 
about  to  return  home  from  a  neighbouring  market 
by  the  same  train,  strove  hard  to  interest  me  in  a 
couple  of  nois)'  porkers  in  which  he  had  been  in- 
vesting, and  endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to  entangle 
me  in  a  discussion  as  to  the  respective  merits  of 
black  and  white  swine.  The  disagreeable  change  in 
the  weather,  combined  with  the  irritating  delay 
occasioned  by  this  mishap,  considerably  cooled  my 
holiday  exuberance  of  spirit,  so  when  at  last  the 
train  made  its  appearance,  eager  to  escape  from  my 
garrulous  companion,  I  made  a  ferocious  clutch  at 
the  first  convenient  carriage-door,  entered,  slammed 
the  door  behind  me,  and  threw  myself  sullenly  down 
in  the  nearest  seat,  wondering  if  my  "Premier"  had 
yet  arrived  at  Glenrunnel,  and  shuddering  as  I 
thought  of  the  unmerciful  treatment  it  would  likely 
receive  from  the  unceremonious  and  unscientific 
porters. 

On  returning  to  the  junction  where  the  awkward 
mistake  had  been  made,  I  made  eager  inquiries 
about  the  next  train  for  Glenrunnel,  and  learned 
that  there  would  not  be  one  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
arriving  at  that  station  shortly  after  lo  p.m.  This 
was  the  last  straw  that  metaphorically  broke  the 
back  of  my  endurance.  Let  me  draw  a  veil  over 
my  agony  and  perplexity  as  I  found  myself  in  this 
lamentable  dilemma,  the  two  alternatives  being 
either  to  remain  over  the  night  in  the  waiting-room 
(not  an  hotel  was  to  be  seen),  whose  hard,  deal 
benches  would  be  far  from  conducive  to  comfortable 
slumber,  or  make  up  my  mind  to  travel  by  that  late 
train.  The  former  course  of  action,  for  obvious 
reasons,  I  was  very  reluctant  to  adopt,  which  left 
the  alternative  of  taking  this  late  train  for  Glen- 
runnel, though  the  bare  thought  of  having  to  grope 
my  way  in  the  darkness  for  the  five  or  six  miles  of 
rough  country  road  beyond  it  was  almost  enough  to 
make  a  timid  townsman  like  me  repent  of  my  reso- 
lution to  attempt  to  reach  my  uncle's  house  that 
night.  During  the  weary  inter\al  that  preceded  the 
departure  of  the  train  the  poor  victim's  only  solace 
and  amusement  consisted  in  heaping  many  and 
bitter  mental  execrations  upon  railways  in  general 
and  junctions  in  particular.  Presently,  however, 
anger  gave  place  to  alarm,  as  in  my  mind's  eye  I 
pictured  myself  setting  out  from  the  distant  little 
station  towards  Glenrunnel  House,  for  I  had  never 


traversed  the  road  before,  even  in  daylight,  and  it 
would  be  dark  ere  I  got  started.  To  make  matters 
worse  rain  was  still  falling  heavily,  and  by  this  time 
it  must  have  transformed  the  road,  never  at  any 
time  very  good,  into  a  veritable  quagmire  or  elon- 
gated slough  of  despond. 

At  last,  however,  the  long  interval  wore  past,  and 
my  lugubrious  meditations  were  brought  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion  by  the  arrival  of  the  train  which  was  to 
convey  me  to  Glenrunnel,  and  shortly  afterwards  I 
was  whirled  onwards  to  my  destination  as  rapidlj'  as 
I  could  wish  or  expect  (on  a  branch  line,  at  all 
events),  and  at  length,  after  several  unaccountable 
and  exasperating  delays,  the  train  drew  up  at  the 
long-sighed-for  station.  With  feelings  alternating 
between  joy,  at  recovering  my  machine,  which  I 
found  waiting  me  here,  none  the  worse  of  its  journey, 
and  dread  at  the  thought  of  what  yet  lay  before  me, 
I  prepared  t(j  quit  the  dimly-lit  platform,  whose 
flickering  oil-lamps  only  served  to  make  the  outside 
gloom  more  conspicuous  and  appalling.  The  rain 
fortunately  had  deigned  to  cease,  so  I  set  my  teeth 
for  a  couquer-or-die  attempt  to  reach  the  domain  of 
my  worthy  uncle.  After  obtaining  rather  hazy 
directions  from  one  of  the  station  porters,  whose 
obliging  manner  was  more  conspicuous  than  his 
familiarity  with  the  road  to  Glenrunnel  House,  I 
sallied  forth  with  my  machine  into  the  blackness  of 
darkness,  tormented  by  many  forebodings  of  evils  in 
store  for  me,  and  gazing  back  wistfully  at  the  station 
just  quitted. 

For  some  little  time  my  eyes,  dazed  by  the  plat- 
form lamps,  refused  to  distinguish  anything  in  the 
darkness,  but  presently  they  became  accustomed  to 
this  new  state  of  matters,  and  I  was  soon  able  to 
recognise  the  road  by  the  shadowy  outline  of  the 
hedge  that  hemmed  it  in  on  either  side.  Mounting, 
therefore,  though  at  the  imminent  risk  of  going  over 
the  handles,  I  strove  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
risk  of  blundering  into  the  ditches,  which  I  knew 
commonly  skirt  country  roads  like  the  one  I  was 
following,  by  shunning  the  sides  of  the  road  and 
pursuing  my  way  along  the  centre.  After  half  a 
mile,  however,  of  this  sort  of  work,  I  was  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  I  had  to  depend  only  on  my 
bicycle  I  would  never  get  to  Glenrunnel  that  night, 
as  there  was  a  fierce  wind  ahead  and  the  road  was 
like  a  ploughed  field  submerged  an  inch  below  the 
surface  of  some  loch,  and  consequently  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  keep  my  balance  on  the  machine,  as  it 
positively  refused  to  make  any  progress  adequate  to 
the  amount  of  push  I  put  into  the  pedals,  so  I  was 
obliged  to  dismount.  The  road,  moreover,  was  not 
a  turnpike,  only  a  farm  road,  and  the  cart-ruts,  which 
were  several  inches  deep,  made  a  "  spill  "  extremely 
probable,  and  it  would  have  been  a  serious  matter 
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to  have  gone  over  tlie  handles  when  five  or  six  miles 
from  my  destination,  on  a  cold,  raw  night  like  that 
with  which  my  holiday  commenced. 

Trudging  alongside  my  machine,  and  occasionally 
floundering  into  the  deep  rain-filled  cart-ruts,  in 
which  I  sank  over  the  boots,  I  had  succeeded  in 
putting  fully  a  mile  between  me  and  the  station 
when  the  hedges  were  succeeded  by  wire-fencing, 
at  that  time  of  night  practically  invisible.  From 
this  point  I  had  to  exercise  the  utmost  caution,  and 
more  than  once  in  the  next  half-mile  I  had  to  pull 
myself  up  abruptly  on  the  very  brink  of  the  ditch, 
with  a  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  consequences 
of  an  immersion  in  the  muddy  fluid  with  which  it 
was  well-nigh  filled.  But  long  before  I  had  got  thus 
far  on  my  journey,  the  liquid  mud  of  the  road  which 
had  been  steadily  accumulating  in  my  boots,  as  I 
wallowed  along  in  the  centre  of  the  miry  road,  was 
ebbing  and  flowing  as  I  alternately  planted  down 
and  lifted  up  each  foot  from  tlie  ground.  My  un- 
fortunate extremities,  thus  floating  in  the  interior  of 
my  boots  like  natural  history  specimens  preserved 
in  spirits  of  wine,  felt  decidedly  uicomfortable  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  as  the  muddy  water  went  gushing 
through  between  my  toes  at  every  step  with  a  sound 
like  the  discharge  of  an  exaggerated  syringe.  Be- 
sides this,  it  added  materially  to  the  weight  which  I 
had  to  lift  at  each  stride,  and  when,  in  addition,  the 
soles  of  my  feet,  acting  like  suckers,  clung  to  the 
sticky  road  as  if  glued  to  it,  necessitating  unusual 
exertions  to  drag  them  therefrom,  I  think  that  the 
difficulties  with  which  I  had  to  contend  have  been 
sufficiently  indicated.  No  one,  however,  who  has 
not  experienced  similar  sensations  can  ever  realise 
the  full  misery  of  my  situation,  and  I  am  far  from 
using  figurative  language  when  I  say  that  few  would 
have  liked  to  be  "  in  my  shoes  "  that  night. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  mile  and  a  half  I  was 
brought  to  a  dead  stop  at  a  point  where  the  road 
branches  into  two,  as  was  easily  discernible  in  the 
darkness  from  the  fact  of  a  black  belt  of  timber 
occupying  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
two  roads.  This  choice  of  directions,  perplexing  as 
it  would  have  been  in  daylight  had  there  been  no 
one  at  hand  to  consult,  was  infinitely  more  so  in  the 
darkness,  and  constituted  a  difficulty  which  I  had 
not  anticipated  when  starting  for  Glenruunel, 
hence  my  sudden  stoppage.  Daine  Fortune,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  satisfied  for  the  present  with 
the  sport  she  had  already  that  day  obtained  at  my 
expense,  and  so  did  not  leave  me  helpless  in  such  a 
predicament,  for  she  sent  timely  aid  in  the  person 
of  a  shepherd,  who,  luckily  for  me,  happened  to  be 
out  that  night  in  search  of  one  of  his  flock  that  had 
gone  amissing.  This  shepherd,  hearing  my  groan 
of  despair,  hurried  to  the  spot,  thinking  it  proceeded 


from  the  object  of  his  search,  nor  was  he  far  wrong 
as  far  as  physiognomy  at  least  was  concerned,  for  a 
more  sheepish  countenance  than  that  assumed  by 
me  at  this  perplexing  crisis  could  scarcely  have  been 
imagined.  This  "  Good  Samaritan  "  informed  nie 
that  the  road  to  the  right  led  to  Glenrunnel  House, 
and  seeing  that  I  was  a  benighted  stranger  gave 
me  also  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  remainder  of 
the  distance.  This  amiable  guide  also  volunteered 
to  accompany  me  as  far  as  he  was  going  in  my 
direction,  an  offer  which  I  need  scarcely  say  was 
gratefully  accepted.  He  manifested  great  interest 
in  my  machine,  and  confessed  it  was  the  first  he  had 
ever  seen,  though  he  had  heard  his  master  talking 
about  them  often  on  his  return  from  southern 
markets,  and  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  repay- 
ing him  for  the  service  he  had  done  me  by  explaining 
to  him,  as  best  I  could,  the  working  and  construction 
of  the  machine,  and  some  of  the  wonders  which  by 
its  help  had  been  performed.  Conversing  pleasantly 
in  this  manner,  and  trudging  onward  along  the 
miserable  roads,  half  the  journey  to  Glenrunnel 
House  was  soon  accomplished. 

It  seemed,  however,  as  if  the  shepherd,  in  here 
taking  his  leave,  had  also  taken  with  him  the  good 
fortune  he  had  brought  me,  for  no  sooner 
was  I  left  to  continue  my  journey  once 
more  alone  than  the  rain,  which  had  hitherto  kept 
off,  summoned  all  its  efforts  for  one  determined 
attempt  to  prevent  me  reaching  my  destination. 
Buttoning  my  coat-collar  securely  about  my  ears, 
with  the  energy  of  despair  I  lowered  my  head,  and 
pushing  my  machine  on  as  a  sort  of  shield,  pressed 
resolutely  onwards  under  the  blinding  downpour ; 
while  it  added  to  my  misery  to  know  that  there  was 
not  a  particle  of  oil  on  my  all-bright  macliine  to 
protect  it  from  the  rust  that  would  soon  mar  its 
beauty. 

At  last  I  was  fortunate  enought  to  find  temporary 
refuge  under  an  overhanging  ledge  of  rock,  at  the 
foot  of  which,  however,  I  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  leave  my  machine  exposed  to  the  fury  ot  the 
elements.  This  afforded  me  a  secure  retreat  from 
the  storm,  and  I  secretly  congratulated  myself  on 
the  opportune  discovery  of  this  natural  roof,  beneath 
whose  friendly  shelter  I  i-emained  some  little  time. 
Here,  in  spite  of  the  discomfort  of  the  situation,  I 
could  hardly  keep  awake,  exhausted  as  I  was  by  my 
unusual  exertions  that  day. 

From  this  semi-somnolent  condition  I  was  roused 
by  a  mysterious  noise  which  seemed  to  proceed  from 
the  bank  overhead,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that,  being 
naturally  nervous,  I  began  to  experience  a  feeling  o 
considerable  alarm,  as  it  was  now  "  the  very 
witching  hour  of  night,  when  churchyards  yawn." 
The   noise  was  similar  to  what  would   have  been 
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caused  by  some  one  creeping  stealthily  towards  the 
top  of  the  bank  to  seize  nie  unawares  irom  above, 
and  all  the  terrible  tales  I  had  heard  about  smugglers, 
poachers,  gipsies,  and  other  lawless  characters  in- 
stantly flashed,  with  appalling  vividness,  across  my 
memory,  as  I  lay  there  with  blanched  cheeks,  and 
the  sweat  of  terror  on  my  clammy  brow.  Fully  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  feel  a  murderous  grasp  at 
my  throat,  or  a  pistol  barrel  at  my  forehead,  I  en- 
dured untold  agony  as  the  footsteps  seemed  to  get 
nearer,  till  I  fancied  I  heard  the  breathing  of  the 
invisible  intruder.  This  suspense,  however,  was  too 
fearful  to  be  long  borne,  and  I  had  just  made  up 
my  mind  to  vacate  this  rocky  shelter,  and  make  a 
wild  attempt  to  escape,  when,  with  a  hollow  sepul- 
chral groan,  a  huge  mass  came  tumbling  over  the 
ledge  of  rock,  and  fell  with  a  sickening  thud  almost  at 
my  feet.  With  a  shriek  of  horror  I  made  a  despair- 
ing rush  for  the  road,  and,  as  my  chief  concern  was 
to  put  as  much  ground  as  possible  between  me  and 
the  spot,  1  left  my  machine  to  take  care  of  itself — an 
act  which  I  cannot  even  now  look  back  upon  without 
some  qualms  of  conscience,  and  which  made  me  for 
sometime  afterwards  feel  half-ashamed  to  look  the 
machine  in  the  face,  metaphorically  speaking. 

Puffing  and  panting,  and  nearly  blinded  by  the 
pitiless  rain,  I  struggled  manfully  onward,  impelled 
by  a  fear  whose  very  vagueness  acted  as  an  additional 
incentive  to  flight.  Fleeing  in  this  pell-mell  fashion 
along  the  road,  1  soon  emerged  from  the  cutting,  in 
the  side  of  which  I  had  found  the  refuge  from  which 
I  was  now  fleeing,  and  the  road,  after  becoming 
level  with  the  surrounding  landscape,  began  a 
tortuous  course  across  what  I  afterwards  learned  to 
be  a  moor  of  heather,  for  in  the  darkness  it  was 
impossible  to  say  whether  it  was  moor  or  marsh, 
pasture  or  ploughed  land.  "  Many  a  time  and  oft" 
in  the  course  of  the  next  half-mile  over  this  weary 
waste — frantic  with  excitement,  and  having  nothing 
to  guide  me — I  missed  the  road,  discovering  my 
mistake  only  by  finding  myself  floundering  about 
fully  knee-deep  in  the  heather,  which,  inspiring  as  it 
may  be  to  the  patriotic  poet  roaming  through  it  on  a 
hot  sununer  day,  would,  I  suspect,  be  regarded  by 
the  same  individual  with  decidedly  more  prosaic 
sentiments  if  he  should  be  set  down  among  it  about 
midnight  after  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  like  that  which 
was  now  descending.  Having  stumbled  abruptly  on 
a  covey  of  grouse  as  I  plunged  through  the  heather, 
I  was  so  startled  by  the  unexpected  noise  they  made 
as  thev  flew  whirring  overhead  like  invisible  spirits 
of  evil,  that,  coupling  them  with  the  dreadful 
mystery  from  which  I  was  fleeing,  my  imagination 
fairly  ran  riot,  and  peopled  the  road  behind  and 
before  with  all  sorts  of  grim  spectres  and  blood- 
thirsty  assassins,  till,  paralysed  with  terror,  I  had 


almost  persuaded  myself  that  escape  was  hopeless, 
and  bitterly  regretted  that  I  had  not  remained  over 
the  night  at  the  junction. 

When  just  on  the  point  of  succumbing,  something 
like  a  light  suddenly  appeared  a  little  way  ahead, 
and  seemed  to  be  advancing  towards  me.  A  vague 
undefined  hope  that  it  would  prove  to  be  some 
assistance,  impelled  me  onwards  to  meet  it,  and,  as 
it  drew  nearer,  the  figure  of  a  dog-cart  could  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  light  of  its  lamps.  On  its  approach, 
I  was  overjoyed  to  find  that  it  was  my  uncle's  on  its 
way  to  the  station  to  meet  me,  for — as  I  afterwards 
learned — he  had  concluded  on  not  seeing  me  at  the 
appointed  time,  that  I  had  been  obliged,  as  was 
really  the  case,  to  travel  by  a  later  train.  Once  en- 
sconced in  the  machine,  I  related  my  mysterious  ad- 
venture to  the  driver,  who  was  astonished  to  see  me 
so  far  from  the  station  in  such  a  plight.  That  mat- 
ter-of-fact individual,  however,  expressed  rather 
sceptical  sentiments  about  the  exaggerated  tale  in 
which  midnight  marauders  and  winged  spectres 
figured  so  largely ;  as  I  think  he  half  suspected  it  to 
be  the  effect  of  an  injudicious  indulgence  in  some 
liquid  refreshment  rather  stronger  than  the 
average  teetotal  tipple.  Learning,  however,  that  my 
machine  had  been  deserted  and  left  beneath  the 
ledge  of  rock,  he  suggested  that  we  should  drive 
back  and  recover  it  before  returning  to   Glenrunnel. 

Though  at  first  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  returning  to 
the  mysterious  spot,  I  ultimately  consented,  being 
unwilling  to  let  my  machine  lie  there  till  morning, 
and  besides  feeling  comparatively  safe  when  escorted 
by  the  stalwart  6ft.  Highlander,  whom  my  uncle  had 
sent  in  charge  of  the  dog-cart.  We  soon  neared  the 
cutting,  but  at  the  sight  of  the  grim  banks  which  I 
had  left  in  such  an  undignified  hurry,  my  courage 
began  to  sink  into  the  heels  of  my  boots,  and  a  cold 
sweat  broke  over  me,  as  a  low  groaning  sound — pro- 
ceeding from  my  quondam  resting-place — fell  on  my 
ear.  I  eagerly  besought  the  driver  to  return,  but 
the  latter,  assuring  me  that  there  were  no  grounds  for 
alarm,  took  one  of  the  lamps  in  his  hand,  and  boldly 
advanced  to  investigate  the  mystery.  What  the 
glare  of  the  lamp  revealed  was  a  poor  sheep,  moan- 
ing with  pain  and  unable  to  move,  as  its  leg  had 
been  broken  by  falling  over  the  clift",  to  the  edge  of 
which  it  had  incautiously  wandered. 

Thoroughly  ashamed  of  having  made  such  a  fool 
of  myself  about  nothing,  I  placed  my  "  Premier"  on 
the  back  of  the  gig,  and  assisted  the  driver  to  lift  the 
moaning  sheep  into  the  front  at  our  feet.  Curiously 
enough  the  unfortunate  animal  was  claimed  next 
day  by  the  shepherd  who  had  accompanied  me  part 
of  my  road,  as  it  turned  out  to  be  the  very  sheep  of 
hich  he  was  in  quest,  and  which  he  would  probably 
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have  found,    had    he    proceeded    with    me    a  httle 
further. 

It  only  remains,  now,  for  me  to  say  that  my  hoh- 
day  at  Glenrunnel,  so  inauspiciously  commenced, 
was  a  time  of  real  enjoyment,  and  gave  me  no  cause 


to  regret  having  accepted  uncle   Ren's  invitation 
though  I  often  remember,  with  a  shudder,   the  diffi- 
culties I  had  to  encounter  in  getting  there  by  four 
different  modes  of  locomotion,   viz.,  by   railway,  on 
foot,  on  my  bicycle,  and  in  the  dog-cart. 


->  «  < 
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By    \V.   J.    Pearce,   Jupiter    B.C.,    Author   of    "  A  Holiday  Prospect." 


I  T  has  been  questioned  whether  travelling  early 
I  or  late  in  life  is  attended  with  the  greater 
K  advantages.  In  favour  of  seeing  the  world  at 
an  advanced  age,  it  is  urged  that  the  mind, 
having  been  cultivated  and  matured  by  study,  con- 
templates new  objects  and  occurrences,  not  with 
the  gazing  eye  of  juvenile  wonder,  but  with  philo- 
sophic discernment  and  taste,  chastened  by  reason. 
It  is  said  that  in  order  to  traffic  with  profit  in  the 
commerce  of  the  intellectual  world,  we  ought  to  set 
out  with  sufficient  capital,  since  strangers  will  not 
be  at  the  trouble  to  impart  information  to  those  who 
have  none  to  offer  in  return  ;  and  that  persons  who 
have  read  and  reflected  before  they  have  travelled, 
instead  of  being  bewildered  among  the  various 
objects  that  solicit  attention,  and  attracted  by  the 
trifles  that  usually  appear  pleasing  to  inexperience, 
can  distinguish  what  is  exclusively  worth  observa- 
tion, and  are  intent  only  on  solid  and  useful  objects 
of  notice  or  investigation. 

But,  however  just  these  remarks  may  be  when 
applied  to  foreign  travels  undertaken  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  they  are  certainly  inapplicable  to  the 
narrower  circuits  of  domestic  tours.  To  qualify  us 
for  common  conversation,  some  knowledge  of  the 
appearance  and  condition  of  our  own  country  is  as 
necessary  as  that  of  its  history ;  and  as  we  have  not 
in  home,  as  in  foreign  travels,  new  manners,  cus- 
toms, laws,  and  opinions  to  observe,  but  sunply 
modifications  of  those  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed — as  an  inspection  of  the  diversities  in  a 
familiar  object  is  easier  than  the  investigation  of  a 
strange  one — a  tour  in  his  native  country  is  no  im- 
proper recreation  for  an  Englishman,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

That  the  human  mind  is  happiest  when  its  powers 
are  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement  will  not, 
I  believe,  be  denied.  Employment  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  enjoy  that  blissful  state  of 
which  it  is  capable  even  in  this  world.  He,  there- 
fore, who  can  exercise  his  intellectual  faculties  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  them  promotes  materially  his 
own  happiness  at  least ;  and,  if  he  can  add  anything 
instructive  and  entertaining  to  the  knowledge  of 
others,  deserves  no  mean  praise  from  the  public. 


I  write  not  these  words  in  any  egotistical  sense 
whatever,  but  to  advise  those  touring  to  think  of 
others  more  unfortunate  than  themselves,  who  are 
unable  to  enjoy  the  beauties  which  Providence  has 
so  liberally  diffused  throughout  our  own  country. 

It  was  with  this  conviction — when  the  town  began 
to  grow  dull  and  empty,  and  all  Nature  was  in  its 
most  beautiful  state — I  determined  to  undertake  a 
toin-  through  some  parts  of  England.  To  mark  the 
varying  face  of  the  country ;  to  view  the  beautiful 
and  stupendous  buildings  which  ages,  so  unlike  our 
own,  either  awed  or  inspired  by  religion,  have 
erected ;  or  to  examine  the  modern  ornaments  of 
architecture ;  to  tread  on  the  ground  where  heroes 
and  sages  have  been  nursed,  or  have  resided;  to 
behold  witii  pensive  regret  the  decay  of  ancient 
families;  to  trace  and  to  observe  the  rise  and  fall  of 
cities — are  exertions  that  surelj-  may  delight  the  most 
cultivated  minds. 

Having  finally  settled  the  route,  on  August  i6th  I 
left  London  by  the  Oxford  Road.  From  hence  to 
Uxbridge  the  country  is  unvarying  :  the  distant 
view  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill  alone  relieves  the  eye 
that  is  fond  of  the  picturesque.  Uxbridge,  like 
many  other  towns,  witnessed  the  burning  of  heretics 
in  the  reign  of  Mary — the  place  of  execution  being 
the  Lynch,  in  Windsor  Street.  John  Denley,  of 
Maidstone,  and  Robert  Smith  were  burnt  here  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1555.  It  was  at  the  burning  of 
Den'ey  that  Dr.  Storey,  to  "mar  an  old  song," 
hurled  a  faggot  which  struck  him  in  the  face — an 
act.  Storey,  in  a  speech  in  the  debate  on  the 
Supremacy  Bill  in  February,  1559,  admitted  and 
gloried  in  :  "  I  threw  a  faggot  in  the  face  of  an 
earwig  at  the  stake  at  Uxbridge,  and  set  a  bushel  of 
thorns  at  his  feet,  and  see  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of  or  sorry  for." 

The  Commissioners  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Parlia- 
ment appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  met 
at  Uxln'idgc.  They  lodged  at  different  inns,  yet  eat 
always  together,  and  friendly  intercourse  reigned, 
although  different  sections  and  views.  The  house 
in  which  the  conference  was  held,  and  known  now 
as  the  "Old  Treaty  House,"  will  be  found  on  the 
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left  of  the  road  at  the  westei^n  extremity  of  the  town. 
The  room  in  which  the  Commissioners  sat  remains 
tolerably  perfect,  with  its  old  and  nearly  black 
panelling;  whilst  an  adjoining  room,  known  as  the 
Presence  Cliamber,  has  still  more  elaborately 
carved  oak  wainscoting,  with  quaint  pilasters, 
cornices,  and  fireplace.  Whilst  the  Commission  was 
actually  sitting  they  each  had  separate  apartments 
in  the  house,  to  which  they  retired  for  consultation. 
The  Market  Place  is  a  large  plain  brick  building,  the 
lower  part  open,  the  upper  part  being  supported  by 
wooden  columns.  Along  the  Colne,  by  Chiltern 
View,  and  about  Uxbridge  Common  the  scenery  is 
very  pleasing.  The  mill  on  the  right,  beyond  the 
"  Old  Treaty  House  "  and  bridge,  with  its  trees, 
rustic  inn,  broad  water,  and  little  island,  has  a  quiet 
charm  which  even  the  showy  brick  building  near  has 
not  materially  injured. 

Immediately  crossing  the  bridge,  Buckinghamshire 
is  entered,  and  witli  it  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
scenery  and  roads.  Red  Hill,  with  its  peculiarly- 
situated  hostlery,  is  soon  passed,  and  Gerrard's 
Cross  quickly  reached.  It  is  a  broad  and  open 
common,  with  a  fine  church,  which  is  noteworthy  as 
being  the  first  built  in  England  in  the  Lombardo- 
Byzautine  style,  and  is  extremely  pretty.  The 
surrounding  scenery  is  open,  varied,  and  pleasant. 
At  the  end  of  the  common,  on  the  left,  is  lulstrode 
Park,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  Bulstrode 
was  given  as  a  name  to  a  man  who  was  formerly  an 
owner,  for  having — at  the  head  of  his  servants,  ten- 
ants, and  neighbours,  mounted  on  bulls  instead  of 
horses — attacked  and  defeated  an  army  of  the  Con- 
queror ;  William  was  so  struck  with  his  prowess  that 
he  invited  him  to  his  camp,  in  order  to  come  to  terms. 
He  accordingly  went — still  astride  his  bull — accom- 
panied by  his  seven  sons,  and  after  a  conference  the 
King  granted  him  his  lands  and  favour.  Shobbingtou 
— his  name — in  commemoration  of  the  event,  assumed 
a  bull  for  his  crest,  and  the  cognomen  of  Bulstrode. 
This  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Duke  of  Portland,  who  was  robbed  by  the  notorious 
highwayman,  Dick  Turpin,  within  his  own  park. 

Kain,  descending  heavily,  hampered  my  progress, 
but  with  undamped  ardour  I  continued  through 
rich  swelling  scenery,  through  Beaconsfield  to  Loud- 
water.  Here  I  determined  to  remain  the  night,  but 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
accommodation,  which  was  ultimately  forthcoming 
at  a  private  house,  through  the  medium  of  several 
learned  gentlemen  seated  in  the  bar  of  a  miserable 
inn.  The  good  people,  however,  endeavoured  to 
make  me  comfortable,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing 
to  my  satisfaction.  Good  fortune  favoured  me  ;  in 
the  morning  the  sun  shone  gloriously  in  at  my 
chamber  window.    As  arranged  the  previous  evening, 


I  inspected  the  neighbouring  paper  mill.  Here  I  saw 
the  whole  process  from  dirty  rags  to  clean  blotting- 
paper,  which  at  the  time  they  were  making.  The 
visit  proved  especially  interesting  to  me  who  had 
never  before  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
such  a  mill.  After  breakfast  I  continued  on  to 
Oxford,  with  the  sun  shining  overhead,  and  im- 
proving roads  beneath.  High  and  West  Wycombe, 
with  its  church  towering  as  a  beacon  on  an  eminence, 
was  soon  passed.  Dashwood's  defiant  hill — which 
but  one  or  two  determined  votaries  of  the  wheel 
have  surmounted — looked  like  a  mighty  barrier  to 
our  progress  in  the  distance ;  then  a  quiet  ride 
through  shady  groves — through  country  and  scenery 
of  an  undulatory  nature — until  Stokenchurch  is 
reached.  A  few  miles  beyond  a  long  descent  of 
nearly  two  miles  carries  the  rider  into  the  valley 
below ;  the  wayside  presenting  peeps  of  exquisite 
scenery  through  the  brushwood.  Passing  rapidly 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  those  things  which 
Providence  deems  necessary  for  our  comfort  and 
health,  yet  how  many  are  pent  in  the  cold  stern  city, 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  little  thinking  of  the 
rippling  brooklet  that  sends  its  liquid  tune  around 
for  the  delectation  of  the  human  ear  !  Still  passing 
through  country  cultivated  with  rich  grain,  bending 
to  the  summer's  gentle  breath,  and  wayside  banks 
redolent  with  rainbow  flowers,  for  some  distance  the 
roads  somewhat  deteriorate  in  surface  until  Oxford's 
ancient  city,  with  its  towers  and  richly  sliaded  groves, 
wins  our  admiration.  Arriving  at  Heddington  Hill 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  indisputably  striking. 
"  See,  Oxford  lifts  her  head  sublime, 

Majestic  in  the  moss  of  time  ; 

Nor  wants  her  Grecia's  better  part, 

'Mid  the  proud  pile  of  ancient  art ; 

Nor  decent  Doric  to  dispense 

New  charms  'mid  old  mngcificence. 

And  here  and  there  soft  Corinth  weaves 

Her  daedal  coroaet  of  leives  ; 

Whilst,  as  with  rival  prile,  hjr  towers  invade  the  sky." 

^M'iilfiiii. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  antiquities  of 
Oxford.  They  are  so  well  known,  and  so  full  of  matter 
fbr  contemplation,  that  nothing  less  than  a  separate 
work  can  give  an  adequate  account  of  their  respective 
merits.  I  shall  therefore  pass  them  over  in 
silent  veneration.  Certainly,  no  tourist  should  pass 
through  Oxford  without  visitingthe  many  colleges,  the 
majority  of  which  are  easily  accessible  by  applying 
at  the  porters'  lodges.  The  chapels  and  dining 
halls  are  well  worthy  of  considerable  attention,  and 
well  repay  the  tourist  for  the  time  he  can  profitably 
spend  amongst  tiiis  sacred  seat  of  the  muses. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Oxford,  I  pursued  the  direct 
road  to  Worcester,  through  Woodstock.  This  is  an 
ancient  borough  town,  extremely  neat  and  pleasantly 
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situated.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone, 
whilst  the  Town  Hall  and  the  front  and  tower  of  the 
church  are  elegant  erections.  Blenheim  proves  a 
powerful  attraction  to  visitors  ;  the  inns  furnish 
excellent  accommodation,  and  are  well  adapted  to 
such  a  constant  resort  of  genteel  company.  Wood- 
stock Park  has  been  a  loyal  seat  from  very  remote 
ages.  Ethelred  held  an  assembly  of  the  states  and 
enacted  several  laws  here  ;  and  the  immortal  Alfred 
graced  it  with  his  residence.  Henry  I.  enclosed  the 
park  with  a  stone  wall,  said  to  have  been  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  England.  Henry  H.  was  quite  enamoured 
with  the  spot,  and  built  the  celebrated  bower  for  the 
fair  Rosamond,  with  a  labyrinth  to  communicate 
with  the  palace.  Of  the  bower  there  are  no  vestiges  ; 
but  the  spring  still  remains  which  furnished  her 
bath,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  beauty. 
Of  the  labyrinth  same  traces  were  discovered  in 
levelling  the  ground,  after  the  erection  of  the  present 
palace. 

At  Woodstock  Manor  House,  as  it  was  called, 
Edmund,  second  son  of  Henry  I.,  and  Thomas, 
third  son  of  Edward  HI.,  were  born,  and  hence  sur- 
named  Woodstock.  Here  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
was  confined  during  the  reign  ofher  cruel  sister  Mary. 
The  palace  with  its  park  continued  in  the  crown, 
and  was  the  occasional  residence  of  royalty  till  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Parliament,  it  was  granted,  together  with  the  honour 
and  manor  of  Woodstock,  to  the  illustrious  John, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  to  his  heirs,  as  a  fitting 
reward  for  his  signal  services,  and  more  particularly 
for  his  victor}'  at  Blenheim,  from  which  the  place 
afterwards  took  its  appellation.  The  new  palace, 
which  is  an  ornament  to  the  Kingdom,  is  a  vast  and 
magnificent  pile,  for  which  Parliament  appropriated 
half-a-million  sterling  ;  but  which  sum,  large  as  it 
was,  was  found  inadequate  to  the  completion  of  the 
work.  The  grounds  and  its  accompaniments  are 
almost  unrivalled  in  this  Kingdom,  and  embrace 
every  object  that  the  refined  taste  of  Brown  could 
combine  in  the  same  landscape.  A  guide  is 
necessary  for  the  visitor.  The  apartments  are 
furnished  with  princely  magnificence  ;  the 
paintings  and  tapestry  attract  universal  and  deser\-ed 
attention,  but — as  it  is  impossible  to  do  them 
adequate  justice  in  any  general  description — are  best 
left  alone.  A  superb  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  in  her 
coronation  robes,  with  the  following  inscription  on 
the  pedestal,  is  worth  notice  : — 

To  the  memory  of  Queen  Anne  ! 

Under  whose  auspices 
John,  Duke  of  Mirloorough, 

conquered, 
And  to  whose  munificence 
He  and  his  posterity 
with  gratitude 
Owe  the  possesion  of  Blenheim, 
A.D.  MDCCXXVI. 


After  passing  through  the  splendid  suite  of  rooms 
usually  open  to  public  inspection,  one  leaves  the 
stately  pile  with  feelings  of  admiration  and  pleasure, 
and  thoroughly  satisfied  at  the  time  spent  in  so 
worthy  a  visit.  Woodstock  is  among  the  places 
which  contend  for  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to 
Chaucer.  Here  he  resided  much,  when  disengaged 
from  public  business.  The  park  was  the  scene  of 
his  favourite  perambulations,  and  many  of  the  rural 
descriptions  in  his  poems  are  evidently  copied  from 
here.  In  the  poem  entitled,  "  The  Cuckoo  and  the 
Nightingale,"  he  gives  a  local  delineation,  which  is 
interesting  to  every  person  whose  mind  is  capable 
of  enjoying  the  elegant  delight  that  results  from  a 
comparison  of  past  with  present  scenes. 

Continuing  on  the  journey,  one  can  form  an  idea 
of  the  vast  extent  of  the  park  by  the  long  high  wall 
which  marks  the  boundary,  the  noble  trees  forming 
a  perfect  bulwark  from  the  outside.  The  road  con- 
tinues to  produce  pleasant  pastures  ;  whilst  the 
slight  undulations  make  the  ride  more  agreeable. 
For  some  three  miles  into  Chipping  Norton  is  a 
gradual  rise,  and  when  the  summit  is  reached  a 
grand  burst  of  scenery  is  disclosed.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  makes  a  good 
appearance,  being  surrounded  in  the  distance  by  a 
complete  amphitheatre  of  hills.  Four  miles  to  the 
right  of  this  place  is  an  ancient  monument,  called 
Rollrich  Stones,  of  smaller  dimensions  than  Stone- 
henge,  but  set  in  the  same  figure.  Turning  to  the 
right  by  the  Market  Place,  and  descending  a  sharp 
hill,  then  rising  again  to  a  considerable  height,  the 
rider  has  a  very  extensive  view  over  part  of  several 
counties.  Near  Castletown,  on  the  left,  are 
vestiges  of  the  spot  where  Edward  Ironside  defeated 
Canute,  after  a  long  and  bloody  battle.  About  two 
miles  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  the  Four- 
shire  Stone — a  square  pillar — next  attracts  the 
attention.  On  its  sides  are  engraven  Worcester, 
Gloucester,  Warwick,  and  Oxford,  which  counties 
meet  at  this  spot.  Great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  riding  a  long  hill  here,  as  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
right  brings  the  rider  suddenly  to  another  to  the 
left.  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  consisting  of  one  broad 
place  or  street,  is  situated  in  a  hollow  ;  then,  at  a 
short  interval,  the  immense  height  called  Burton-on- 
the-HiU  is  reached — a  delightful  village,  situated  on 
the  slope.  Climbing  the  churchyard  wall,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  rear  of  the  building,  I  obtained  a 
view  which  defies  my  poor  descriptive  powers.  The 
peaceful  inhabitants  were  disturbed  from  their  usual 
quiet  by  the  noise  and  rabble  of  rowdy  ruffians  in 
the  shape  of  horny-handed  harvesters.  One  showed 
evident  signs  of  a  severe  defeat,  his  disfigured  face 
disclosing  his  share  in  the  conflict ;  yet  immediately 
his  opponent  withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  inn,  his 
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valour  was  such  that  had  Cromwell  been  his  adver- 
sary and  present  at  the  time,  he  would  have  been 
sorely  puzzled  how  to  act,  even  though  he  were  sup- 
ported by  a  score  or  more  of  his  valiant  Round- 
heads. A  short  distance  beyond  the  village  is  a 
stone  quarrj',  and  should  auy  tourist  be  storm- 
beaten  he  can  find  shelter  in  a  small  cave  on  the 
left  of  the  road.  Beyond  this  is  a  dreary  country, 
over  bare  hills  for  three  or  four  miles,  but  not 
destitute  of  distant  picturesque  views.  On  reaching 
the  Fish,  a  solitary  inn  in  a  desolate  position  on 
Broadway  Hill,  a  grand  view  is  obtained  over  the 
rich  vale  of  Evesham.  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  indeed  farther  than  it  can  distinguish 
objects,  the  prospect  is  gorgeous  and  unconfined ; 
whilst  distant  hills,  melting  into  the  I'emote  horizon, 
give  a  background  and  finish  to  the  scene,  and  the 
various  tints  and  shades  of  the  pasture  land  are 
prismatic  in  their  numerous  hues,  cottages  and 
mansions  peeping  from  amongst  the  trees,  with  an 
occasional  tower  lifting  its  lofty  head  above. 
Descending  the  hill  by  a  dangerous  and  serpentine 
road  for  two  miles— which  an  Union  danger  board 
forbids  riding — the  former  scene  gradually  losing  its 
grandeur,  I  came  upon  Broadway,  then  Bengworth, 
separated  from  Evesham  only  by  the  river  Avon, 
over  which  a  bridge  of  six  arches  is  thrown.  The 
river  is  here  navigable  for  barges.  Evesham  is  a 
place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  had  once  a 
famous  abbey.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  some 
memorable  exploits,  which  adorn  the  historic  page, 
particularly  for  the  overthrow  of  the  barons  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  I  remained  here  for  the  night, 
and  continued  my  progress  in  the  morning  along 
the  South  side  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  at 
Pershore.  It  is  an  extremely  neat  town,  and  was 
formerly  famous  for  its  abbey — a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery, founded  by  Egelward,  Duke  of  Dorset.  Near 
is  a  large  and  elegant  church,  and  another  smaller 
one  close  by  belonging  to  the  town,  which  appears 
populous  and  flourishing. 

About  eight  miles  from  Worcester,  the  Malvern 
Hills  form  a  promment  feature  in  the  landscape  for 
some  miles  ;  indeed,  it  is  long  before  their  summits 
are  wholly  lost.  The  Fladbury  and  Bredon  Hills 
serve  likewise  to  diversify  the  face  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  which  was  rich  in  crops  ready  for  the 
sickle. 

The  old  and  venerable  city  of  Worcester  I  soon 
reached.  Great  in  antiquity,  it  has  long  been  famous 
in  the  annals  of  this  country,  and  is  still  pre-eminent 
over  most  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  has 
undergone  many  revolutions  in  a  long  succession  of 
ages,  but  still  risen  superior  to  calamity.  It  is 
certainly_one  of  the  best  built  and  most  agreeably- 
situated   cities  in   the   interior   of  England.       The 


streets  are  generally  spacious,  well  paved  and 
lighted;  the  shops  are  elegant,  and  the  houses, 
being  built  of  brick,  have  an  air  of  the  Metropolis, 
without  its  smoke  and  polluted  atmosphere.  The 
cathedral,  which  has  been  recently  renovated,  is  a 
very  ancient  and  stately  pile.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  choir  is  a  monument  of  King  John,  whose  body 
was  conveyed  hither  from  Newark.  The  tomb  of 
that  virtuous  and  firm  prelate.  Dr.  John  Hougli,  is 
one  of  the  finest  performances  of  Roubilliac,  and 
attracts  universal  admiration.  The  nave  and 
surroundings  bear  a  solemn  and  impressive  appear- 
ance. The  Chapter  House,  a  large  decagon,  is  an 
extremely  interesting  Norman  building  ;  the  vaulted 
roof  is  supported  by  a  rather  slender  shaft.  At  the 
back,  near  the  Southern  transept,  once  stood  the 
Guesten  Hall,  of  which  soiue  fragments  still  remain. 
Much  can  be  said  of  this  interesting  city — of  its 
commerce,  buildings,  past  history,  and  present  posi- 
tion— but  time  and  space  preclude  the  possibility  of 
enlarging  upon  what  has  been  already  said. 

Bidding  adieu  to  this  ancient  city,  I  crossed  the 
Severn  by  a  fine  bridge  and  proceeded  to  Malvern' 
One  is  continually  gratified  by  the  sight  of  fruit 
depending  from  the  trees  that  line  the  roadside,  not 
in  orchards,  but  as  others  usually  met  with.  For 
those  who  love  contrasts  in  scenery  there  are  few 
more  striking  in  England  than  that  presented  by 
the  Malvern  Hills,  which  are  the  principal 
objects  for  several  miles.  As  a  rule,  on  approaching 
an  important  chain  of  hills,  the  lowlands  begin  to 
lift  themselves  into  preliminary  undulations  as  it 
were,  in  humble  rivalry  of  their  grander  neighbours. 
Here,  however,  the  highest  hills  of  the  Malvern 
range  rise  above  the  valley  plain  of  the  Severn  like 
a  surging  wave  of  the  sea  above  a  flat  and  sandy 
shore.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  imagine  a 
contrast  more  complete  ;  differing  in  every  respect 
in  the  suddenness  of  their  rise,  in  the  steepness  of 
their  slope,  in  the  boldness  of  their  outline,  the 
Malvern  Hills  produce  an  impression  of  size  and 
elevation  greater  than  they  actually  possess,  and  are 
nure  imposing  than  many  summits  far  surpassing 
them  in  magnitude.  The  principal  summit  of  the 
chain  rises  directly  above  the  town  of  Great  Mal- 
vern, and  is  called  the  Worcester  Beacon,  rising  to 
a  height  of  1,395  feet  above  the  sea.  The  day 
being  very  favourable  I  ascended  its  summit,  the 
clear  and  rarified  air  making  the  excursion  truly 
delightful,  and  well  repaid  me  for  the  laborious 
task  of  ascending  the  steep  declivites  which  had 
to  be  encountered.  The  rich  landscape  enjoyed,  and 
the  beautiful  and  varied  scenery  that  falls  under 
the  view,  are  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  from  any  other 
heights  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  indeed  prospects 
more  extensive  and  romantic,  but  few,  or  none,  that 
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take  in  so  many  capital  objects,  so  fine  a  country) 
and  so  fertile  a  soil.  In  short,  nothing  is  here  want- 
ing to  constitute  the  beautiful,  but  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  rock  and  lake  to  constitute  the  sublime. 
There  are  three  Malverns,  but  all  really  connected 
one  with  the  other;  the  houses,  chiefly  detached, 
are  situated  at  a  great  height  on  the  hill  side,  making 
them  very  dwarfed  in  appearance,  but  undoubtedly 
in  a  position  to  be  envied  by  those  who  live  in  cities. 
Whilst  partaking  of  the  waters  at  Little  Malvern, 
which  are  so  justly  celebrated  for  their  salubrious 
qualities,  I  was  pleased  at  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  two  friends,  with  whom  I  interchanged 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  surrounding  prospects 
with  which  they  had  thoroughly  acquainted  them- 
selves during  a  stay  of  six  weeks.  Leaving  them 
and  Malvern  with  regret,  I  pursued  the  route  to 
Ledbury,  on  a  smooth  winding  road  of  good  surface, 
with  many  fine  views  of  the  receding  hills. 

About  six  miles  west  of  Ledbury  stands  Marcley 
Hill,  which,  in  1575,  after  three  days'  agitation  and 
noise,  began  to  move,  and  was  eight  hours  before  it 
became  stationary  again,  ha\iug  carried  along  with 
it  all  the  trees  that  grew  upon  it,  the  sheepfolds,  and 
flocks.  The  spot  on  which  this  hill  stood  contained 
about  twenty  acres,  and  in  its  place  was  left  a  large 
sunken  area.  Ledbury  is  a  small  town,  but  it  stands 
in  a  fertile  and  pleasant  vale.  The  people  have  a 
peculiar  way  of  directing  anyone  making  enquiries  : 
instead  of  saying  "Seconder  third  turning  on  the 
right  or  left,"  they  say,  "  Up  to  the  second  or  third 
cross,"  and  then  indicate  the  direction  either  right  or 
left  by  a  wave  of  the  hand.  This  mode  of  explana- 
tion puzzled  me  the  first  time,  but  at  the  second  my 
ignorance  had  departed,  which  raised  me  consider- 
ably in  the  estimation  of  the  civil  but  rough  rustic. 

A  short  distance  from  Ledbury — where,  by-the- 
bye,  I  obtained  the  cheapest  known  dinner,  roast 
duck  and  boiled  ham,  with  various  concomitants, 
including  ginger  beer,  for  sixpence — on  the  Ross 
Road,  another  extensive  view  is  obtained  of  hill  and 
vale ;  then  a  steady  rise  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  with 
the  same  unbounded  prospect  of  every  beauty  that 
can  give  richness  to  the  surroundings. 

Descending  towards  Ross,  the  lofty  spire  of  its 
church,  situated  on  an  eminence,  is  visible  for  some 
considerable  distance  before  the  town  is  reached, 
making  a  striking  appearance  on  the  approach  : 

"  Here  dwelt  the  man  of  Ross,  O   traveller  !  here, 
Departed'merit  claims  the  rev'rend  tear  ; 
Friend  of  the  friendless,  to  the  sick  man  health, 
With  generous  joy  he  view'd  his  modest  wealth." 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  amiable  character 
of  Kyrle,  who  has  gained  the  honourable  ap- 
pellation of  the  "  Man   of    Ross,"    without  feeling 


the  best  emotions  of  the  human  heart  excited  ;  nor 
can  a  mind  of  any  sensibility  eye  the  spot,  which 
was  the  scene  of  his  virtuous  labours,  without  wish- 
ing to  deserve  the  praise  of  beneficence.  Several 
works  and  endowments  at  this  place  still  attest  his 
charity,  and  the  prudent  use  he  made  of  the  humble 
means  he  possessed.  To  do  good,  a  splendid  fortune 
is  less  wanting  than  a  proper  disposition. 

After  viewing  the  various  objects  of  interest  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  town,  the  church  and  its  sur- 
roundings should  next  receive  the  tourist.  Inside  a 
very  curious  freak  of  nature  makes  itself  conspicuous. 
In  front  of  one  of  the  windows  two  trees  are  grow- 
ing which  made  their  appearance  more  than  half  a 
century  since.  The  story  runs  that  a  rector  of  the 
parish  had  cut  down  a  tree  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  which  the  Man  of  Ross  had  planted,  whereupon 
these  suckers  made  their  appearance  within  the 
building,  and  asserted  the  vitality  of  the  parent 
stem.  They  shot  up  against  the  seat  which  he  is 
said  to  have  occupied.  A  curious  chair  and  a 
book  coutaining  his  autograph  are  also  shown  as 
memorials  of  this  benefactor  to  the  town.  From  a 
pleasant  meadow  adjoining  the  churchyard,  one  en- 
joys an  extensive  and  sweetly  varied  landscape.  From 
this  spot  you  look  down  on  the  meandering  Wye, 
whose  banks  here  possess  no  picturesque  beauty, 
and  over  a  fine  woodland  scene  of  bounding  hills, 
varying  in  rainbow  tints.  Here  the  Wye  starts  on 
the  first  stage  of  that  seaward  journey,  whicli 
presents  scenery  ofsu;h  unrivalled  beauty  that  no 
traveller  of  taste  can  pass  without  notice.  To 
view  it  in  its  most  propitious  light,  an  aquatic 
excursion  should  be  indulged  in,  which  was  so 
instilled  into  me  by  several  persons  with  whom  I 
conversed  that  I,  at  last,  decided  to  adopt  this 
— for  a  cyclist — novel  mode  of  travelling.  The 
weather  being  extremely  favourable,  this  trip  will 
ever  remain  indelibly  stamped  upon  my  memory. 

Having  engaged  a  boat  with  two  men  to  carry 
me  down  the  stream  to  Monmouth,  a  dis- 
tance of  25  miles,  and  carefully  stowing  the 
machine  in  the  bow,  at  half-past  three  we  em- 
barked and  rowed  down  stream.  Words  can- 
not do  justice  to  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  the 
scenes  which  alternately,  or  in  rapid  succession, 
disclosed  themselves  in  our  progress.  I  must, 
however,  attempt  to  say  something ;  not  from  any 
vain  hope  that  I  am  capable  of  exceeding,  or  even 
equalling,  what  has  been  written  by  others  on  the 
subject,  but  because  I  wish  to  describe  everything 
in  mv  own  words,  and  from  my  own  feelings. 

On  embarking,  the  spire  of  Rosschurch,  proudly 
towering  over  the  trees  that  line  the  cemetery, 
makes  a  conspicuous  object,  while  the  houses  that 
are  built  on  the  descending  slope  to  the  river,  though 
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not  remarkable  for  their  beauty  or  elegance,  have 
something  of  the  picturesque  about  them.  Opposite 
are  the  ruins  of  Wilton  Castle,  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Greys — a  name  illustrious  in  history.  Nothing 
now  remains  of  the  castle  except  a  low  square  wall, 
with  the  appearance  of  a  turret  at  one  angle. 

At  this  point,  and  for  three  or  four  miles  lower 
down,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  neither  bold  nor 
varied,  and  only  rich  meadows  occupy  the  fore- 
ground ;  but  in  the  distance,  hills,  woods,  country 
seats,  and  spires  enliven  the  scene.  The  Wye  soon 
bends,  when  the  Kerne  Bridge,  ivith  its  accompani- 
ment of  grandly-towering  hills,  with  houses  and 
villas  nestling  like  dove  cots  high  on  the  steep  and 
wooded  sloop,  come  into  view.  This  alone  draws 
the  imagination  into  a  long  and  thoughtful  reverie. 
We  now  enter  into  delightful  silvan  scenery,  while 
the  river  appears  land-locked  at  short  distances, 
every  reach  presenting  some  new  variety  and  con- 
trast between  rich  cultivation,  park-like  slopes, 
nestling  villages,  and  grassy  meadows  ;  ihen  ele- 
vated uplands,  and  a  region  of  rolling  hills  shelving 
down  towards  winding  valleys,  whose  declivities 
become  abrupt  towards  the  margin  of  the  river. 
Near  to  this  the  hills  are  often  scarped  into  cliffs 
and  carved  into  ridges,  with  the  crags  and  forest- 
clad  glades  near  the  edge  of  the  swift  and  strong 
stream.  At  last  the  ruined  walls  of  Goodrich 
Castle,  crowning  a  wooded  steep  above  the  river, 
come  into  view,  and  the  grounds  of  Goodrich  Court, 
also  seated  on  an  eminence.  Approaching  the 
castle,  opposite  to  which  the  Wye  forms  a  noble 
bay,  while  the  steep  and  woody  bank  on  which  it 
stands  gives  a  sublimity  to  the  ruins  themselves. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  I  landed  and  scrambled  up 
the  hill  to  the  castle.  As  might  be  expected  from 
its  situation,  a  very  fine  view  is  obtained  over  both 
the  meadows  and  winding  glens  of  the  Wye,  and 
over  the  uplands  of  Monmouth  and  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  not  without  distant  glimpses  of  the  Welsh 
and  Malvern  Hills.  The  castle  is  quadrangular  in 
plan,  with  a  turret  at  each  angle ;  the  fine  old  keep 
still  remains  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  most  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  building  are  sufficiently 
perfect  to  declare  their  purpose,  and  must  have 
made  the  castle  in  its  day  a  fortress  of  formidable 
strength.  I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  many  vicissitudes  through  which  this 
ancient  relic  has  passed.  Having  satisfied  my 
curiosity,  I  bade  a  reluctant  adieu  to  this  enchanting 
spot,  and  walked  down  to  the  boat,  which  was 
waiting  below. 

At  Goodrich  the  Wye  commences  one  of  its 
enormous  loops.  From  Goodrich  Ferry  to  Hunts- 
ham  Ferry  is  about  a  mile  over  land,  b  t  by  the 
iver  it  is  eight  miles.     Away  to  the  eas    lies  the 


wild  district  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  with  its  colHeries 
and  iron  works.  The  ores  are  smelted  at  Lidbrook, 
a  little  village  which  we  pass  ;  the  tall  chimneys  and 
clouds  of  dusky  smoke  mar  for  awhile  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery.  The  bends  of  the  river  before  long 
hide  this  unwelcome  blot  on  the  verdure  of  the 
banks  of  the  Wye,  and  we  drop  down  stream  to- 
wards the  deeper  parts  of  the  glen. 

The  scenery  now  begins  to  grow  more  picturesque 
than  before.  The  grey  cliffs  rise  boldly,  ivy-clad 
and  decked  with  bushes  rooted  into  fissures,  above 
steep  slopes  and  broken  ledges  which  are  buried 
beneath  a  mass  of  foliage.  Here  and  there  are 
grassy  banks  and  scattered  trees,  or  strips  of  green 
meadow  land,  with  sheep  and  cattle  feeding  on  their 
slopes.  In  the  space  of  half-a-mile  we  pass  through 
the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  and  Here- 
ford, which  are  said  to  unite  lower  down,  at  a  single 
rock  in  the  river,  near  Coldwell. 

As  the  boat  proceeds,  we  pause  to  contemplate 
the  majesty  of  Nature,  sublime  amidst  the  amphi- 
theatric  cliffs.  Here  the  mouldering  perpendicular 
rocks,  which  assume  the  most  fantastic  forms,  are 
clothed  with  a  profusion  of  pendant  foliage,  and  ex- 
hibit a  delicacy  and  variety  of  tint  that  no  efforts  of 
art,  even  in  miniature,  can  equal.  In  some  places 
rocks  of  immense  magnitude  appear  to  have  been 
detached  from  their  native  beds,  and  now  repose  in 
the  stream,  causing  the  swift  water  to  gurgle  and 
ripple  round  their  worn  edges  ;  while  others  are 
constantly  threatening  to  (all,  and  look  as  if  ready 
to  crush  the  humble  cottages  erected  casually  be- 
low in  a  most  picturesque  manner,  which  here  and 
there  cover  the  steeps,  and  give  animation  and 
interest  to  the  scene. 

At  Coldwell  we  completed  half  our  course,  and  it 
being  mentioned  that  it  was  usual  to  refresh  at  this 
place,  we  drew  to  the  bank,  and  quickly  disembark- 
ing sought  something  substantial  to  eat,  which  kept 
up  th-i  good  humour  of  the  rowers.  During  the  first 
stage  I  had  frequently  relieved  one  or  the  other,  and 
now  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  pulling,  so  con- 
tented myself  by  sitting  quietly  in  the  stern  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey.  Resuming  the  voyage, 
we  continued  to  wind  round  Copet  Hill,  amidst  such 
awful  and  majestic  scenery  as  no  pen  can  describe 
nor  pencil  paint  to  effect. 

A  little  beyond  this  spot  is  the  most  singular 
feature  iu  the  structure  of  the  glen  of  the  Wye.  It 
is  the  far-famed  Symond's  Yat,  where  all  that  can 
agitate  or  astonish  seems  to  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  scene.  Here  the  river  describes  a  huge 
elongated  loop,  so  that  after^  a]  course  of  between 
four  or  five  miles  it  returns  again  to  within  less  than 
half-a-mUe  of  its  former  channel.    Rocks  and  copses, 
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park-like  fields,  and  meadows  by  the  river  side,  make 
up  a  picture  not  easily  forgotten. 

We  pass  Oldforge,  where  the  river  begins  to  wind 
again,  to  the  back  of  Symond's  Yat,  bending  round 
the  base  of  the  Great  and  Little  Doward.  Here  the 
bold  limestone  bank,  sweetly  sprinkled  with  cottages, 
makes  the  scenery  in  this  reach  still  extremely  grand, 
but  it  is  less  sublime  than  in  the  preceding  reaches. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  view  the  surrounding 
scenery  without  impressions  of  awe.  Heavy  masses 
of  ."ock  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  water,  here 
and  there  shaded  with  trees,  which  give  a  "  brown 
horror"  to  the  flood;  while  the  cottages  that  nestle 
under  impending  rocks  give  the  idea  of  seclusion 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  with  the  prevailing 
silence,  only  occasionally  broken  by  discordant 
sounds,  unite  to  produce  in  the  reflecting  mind  such 
mingled  sensations  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  analyse 
or  explain.  At  a  place  called  Martin's  Pool  the 
river  is  of  great  depth,  and  has  scarcely  any  visible 
motion,  while  the  deeper  umbrage  on  the  banks 
renders  the  spot  more  gloomy  and  solemn. 

The  Cymin  Hills,  on  the  left  of  Monmouth,  now 
begin  to  open,  and  sailing  amidst  verdant  meadows, 
sloping  to  the  water,  w-e  approach  the  turnpike  road, 
where  the  river,  making  an  abrupt  bend  to  the  left, 
changes  the  hills  which  formed  the  foreground  into  a 
delightful  side  screen,  that  accompanies  our  passage 
for  a  considerable  distance. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  come  down,  the  moun- 
tains' broad  shadows  spread  over  the  water,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  moon — a  huge  silvery  mass— rises  in 
cloudless  majesty,  making  the  bold  outlines  of  the 
hills  looming  in  the  distance  stand  distinctly  out 
against  the  clear  star-lit  sky,  and  tinting  with  her 
silvery  rays  every  projecting  mass,  whilst  throuing 
a  deeper  shade  on  the  cavities  and  recesses  of  the 
rocks,  making  them  still  more  weird  in  aspect,  and 
forming  the  crooks  and  crannies  into  fantastic  and 
grotesque  retiring-places.  Silence  that  inspires 
sweet  trantiuillity  of  mind  reigns  all  around,  and  is 
only  interrupted  by  the  soft  dashing  of  the  oars. 
The  long  silvery  track  of  the  boat  breaks  the  surface 
of  the  water,  which  can  be  seen  long  after  the  boat 
has  passed  and  other  objects  lost  in  the  gloom  of 
distance.  Where  was  I  ever  present  amid  scenes  so 
well  adapted  to  the  meditations  of  the  sage  !  The 
emotions  of  pleasure  that  I  felt  were  mingled  \\  itli 
the  recollections  of  far  distant  friends.  What  would 
I  not  have  given  to  have  enjoyed  their  company,  and 
thus  have  changed  this  spot  into  a  Paradise  ! 

For  nearly  two  miles,  terminated  by  Monnioulh 
Bridge,  the  river  is  straight,  whilst  it  is  replete  with 
rural  scenery.  It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  I 
landed,  after  a  delightful  voyage  of  about  seven 
hours'  duration,  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  same 


space  of  time  could  have  been  filled  more  interest- 
ingly. The  beams  of  the  rising  sun  darting  in  at  my 
chamber  windows  caused  me  to  awake  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual,  and  the  soft  serenity  of  the  sky 
giving  the  fallacious  promise  of  a  fine  day  I  started 
early  for  a  walk  round  Monmouth.  The  situation 
of  this  town  is  remarkably  picturesque.  The  valley 
of  the  Wye  has  slightly  expanded  on  approaching 
its  junction  with  the  Monnow  and  the  Trothy. 
Between  the  first  two  of  these  rivers  is  a  low  spur 
or  prolongation  of  the  hills,  which  shelves  gently 
down  to  the  Wye,  but  falls  rather  precipitously 
towards  the  Monnow.  Upon  this  Monmouth  is 
built ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  is  a  con- 
siderable and  very  ancient  suburb.  To  this  a  long 
street,  the  principal  one  in  the  town,  leads  down  to 
the  market  place.  On  the  upper  portion  of  the  spur 
is  the  church,  and  beyond  this  are  the  remains  of  an 
old  priory  ;  while  on  the  highest  part  of  all,  perched 
on  the  brow  of  a  river  cliff,  and  looking  down  on  the 
meadows  of  the  Monnow,  is  the  ruined  castle,  at 
present  reducedto  the  mere  shells  of  a  few  chambers 
and  some  fragments  of  crumbling  sandstone  walls. 
A  narrow  window  is  still  pointed  out  as  marking  the 
room  in  which  Henry  V.  first  saw  the  light.  His 
statue  stands  "  for  all  the  world  to  see"  in  front  of 
the  Town  Hall — a  heavy  plain  stone  building.  It  repre- 
sents the  king  in  full  armour,  and  is  inscribed  "  Henry 
v.,  born  at  Monmouth,  Aug.  IX.,  MCCLXXXVII." 
A  curious  old  bridge  spans  the  Monnow,  bearing  on 
its  first  pier  an  ancient  gatehouse,  one  of  the  few 
remnants  of  defensive  work,  once  common  in  Eng- 
land. Passing  through  the  suburb  there  is  an 
extremely  picturesque  view  of  the  town — a  pretty 
effect  in  colour,  with  its  grey  and  red  houses,  roofed 
with  red  pantiles  or  with  lead-coloured  slates,  rising 
above  the  water  meadows  and  backed  by  wooded  hills. 
Some  distance  out  is  the  Buckstone,  reputed  to  be  a 
rocking  stone.  The  public  buildings  of  Monmouth 
will  not  long  detain  the  traveller.  It  has  a  massive 
county  gaol  and  some  handsome  school-buildings, 
erected  by  the  Haberdashers"  Company. 

Leaving  Monmouth  I  took  the  road  which  follows 
the  Wy.'  throughout  its  course  to  Chepstow.  As 
the  roads  were  deputed  to  be  more  suitable  for 
riding,  I  did  so  instead  of  taking  to  the  boat  as  on 
the  previous  day.  A  short  distance  below  the  town 
the  comparatively  open  basin  formed  by  the  influx 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Monnow  and  Trothy  comes  to 
an  end,  and  the  Wye  again  enters  a  narrow  glen  with 
scenery  still  fine,  but  less  romantic  than  in  the  gorge. 
I  had  travelled  the  preceding  day  from  Ross  to 
Monmouth.  The  hills  close  hi  upon  the  river, 
leaving  but  seldom  even  a  strip  of  grassy  meadow 
between  their  base  and  its  margin.  Luxuuant 
copses  clothe  their  steeply  sloping  sides,  so  wild  and 
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so  continuous  that  at  times  I  seemed  to  be  passing 
through  an  undisturbed  remnant  of  primeval  forest. 
Before  long,  however,  I  reached  Redbrook,  where  a 
pretty  glen  descends  from  amongst  the  hills  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Wye.  Here  is  presented  a  scene  of 
activity  ;  tall  chimneys  pour  forth  volumes  of  smoke 
which  float  like  a  pall  over  the  entrance  to  the  glen, 
and  dim  the  greenery  of  the  wooded  slopes. 

Below  Redbrook  the  river  is  crossed  by  an  iron 
bridge,  and  the  remainder  of  the  journey  to  Chepstow 
made  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  On  a  hill 
behind,  scarce  visible  from  the  river,  are  the  church 
and  castle  of  St.  Briard  ;  the  latter  much  mutilated 
by  the  hand  of  man  and  the  effects  of  time. 

A  curious  custom  is  said  to  have  once  existed  at 
St.  Briard.  The  inhabitants  had  certain  rights  oi 
pasturage  over  a  neighbouring  tract  of  unenclosed 
land,  and  as  an  equivalent  to  those  who  were  too 
poor  to  exercise  these,  a  tax  of  a  penny  was  levied 
on  each  person  who  sent  his  cattle  to  graze,  and  the 
amount  thus  raised  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
bread  and  cheese,  for  which  there  was  a  yearly 
scramble.  This  scramble,  for  about  three  centuries, 
was  made  in  the  church  ;  so  that  on  Sunday,  at 
Whitsuntide,  immediately  after  the  invocation  of 
divine  peace  on  the  assembly  which  usually  thronged 
together  on  that  occasion,  began  the  unseemly 
contest  as  to  whom  was  to  belong  the  larger  portion 
of  the  edibles  dispensed.  The  clerk,  standing  in  the 
front  of  the  gallery,  was  the  appointed  chief  agent  in 
the  affray,  and  the  divisions  of  seats  and  pews 
became  the  means  of  exercising  the  grotesque 
agility  of  all  the  old  and  young,  the  lame,  the  blind  ; 
the  ragged  boys  and  girls  performing  their  part  in 
the  scene  according  to  their  peculiar  humour  and 
adroitness.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  desecra. 
tion  of  the  building  has  long  ceased. 

Again  the  hills  close  in  ;  again  the  forest  mantles 
the  slopes,  its  silence  now  often  broken  by  the  rattle 
of  the  passing  train — for  the  railway  follows  closely 
the  course  of  the  river,  past  Landogo,  nestling 
amongst  its  gardens  and  orchards,  and  quiet 
Brochweir. 

Presently  the  valley  slightly  expands,  and  shel- 
ving banks  of  sward,  dotted  with  houses,  announce 
that  we  are  approaching  the  far-famed  Tintern 
Abbey.  A  long  and  scattered  village  which  is  first 
passed  is  called  Tintern  Parva.  Here,  in  a  garden 
on  the  right,  I  was  shown  an  exceedingly  pretty  piece 
of  natural  rock- work  with  dripping  water.  Above, 
towers  the  rock  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  200 
feet,  covered  with  bushes  and  umbrage  in  every 
direction.  At  the  base  it  becomes  bare,  with  the 
exception  of  sundry  shrubs  and  ferns  which  have 
taken  root  in  the  crags  and  crevices  of  the  bare 
rock.     To  make  the  picture  complete,  water  oozes 


from  cracks  and  holes  on  all  sides,  dripping 
and  splashing  down  the  face  of  the  rock,  covering 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  with  the  spray  that  falls  in 
every  direction,  and  giving  it  a  greener  tint  and 
more  enduring  freshness.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  I  tore  myself  from  this  cool  spot;  first  drinking 
of  the  water  of  its  pure  spring.  Several  of  these  in 
miniature  are  to  be  seen  by  the  wayside,  and  otten 
have  I  wished  them  transplanted  to  my  London 
garden.  The  strip  of  land  upon  which  the  village 
of  Tintern  Parva  is  situated,  broadens  out  to  a 
shelving  slope.  On  this  shelf,  and  in  the  mouth  of 
the  glen,  is  Tintern  village  ;  at  the  end  of  it,  where 
the  slope  begins  to  die  away  into  level  meadows  by 
the  brink  of  the  river,  stand  the  Abbey  buildings. 

On  this  perfect  skeleton  of  Gothic  architecture, 
one  might  gaze  for  hours  with  undiminished  admira- 
tion. The  ruthless  hand  of  Time  has  effectually  de- 
spoiled it  of  its  proudest  ornaments.  Nothing  now 
remains  but  walls,  some  of  the  arches,  and  the  stone 
casements  of  the  windows ;  but  yet  such  is  the 
charming  simplicity  of  the  whole — the  ground  spread 
with  verdant  turf,  'vith  piles  of  stones  neatly  stacked  ; 
while  festoons  of  ever-green  tendrils,  climbing 
through  the  interstices  of  the  Gothic  pillars,  and  ivy, 
ferns  and  herbage  forming  a  coping  to  the  wallsj 
throw  an  awful  solemnity  round  its  head — that  one 
might  conceive  the  fervour  of  enthusiasm  which  fre- 
quently pervades  the  mind  in  contemplating  a  sub- 
ject of  this  nature. 

The  quiet  of  the  village  of  Tintern  is  somewhat 
disturbed  by  some  works,  which  are  sadly  out  of 
place  in  a  scene  otherwise  so  peaceful  and  thoroughly 
rustic.  The  best  view  of  the  monastic  buildings  is 
obtained  from  the  highroad  to  Chepstow.  This 
skirts  the  green  meadows  in  which  the  Abbey  stands, 
and  then  gradually  ascends  to  the  slope  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  valley,  and  is  at  times  narrow  and 
steep. 

Below  Tintern  the  valley  of  the  Wye  begins  to 
open  out.  The  river  sweeps  in  huge  curves  through 
level  meadows,  guarded  on  either  side  by  grey  lime- 
stone cliffs,  or  wooded  slopes,  as  it  pursues  its  course 
towards  the  sea.  It  has  now  become  a  tidal  stream — • 
thus  some  of  the  views  are  rather  dependent  for 
part  of  their  beauty  on  the  state  of  the  tide,  since  it 
makes  a  great  difference  whether  the  river  flows  full 
and  strong  between  grassy  banks,  or  its  shrunken 
stream  is  fringed  by  two  broad  strips  of  oozy  mud ; 
fortunately,  I  was  not  displeased  by  this  unpleasing 
accompaniment. 

For  two  miles  from  Tintern,  the  road  is  gradually 
ascending,  and  is  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  river  when  we  reach  the  Wyndcliff.  Baunagor 
and  Tidenham  Craggs,  which  here  form  the  opposite 
boundary,  are  very  beautiful — a  grey  limestone  wall 
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fringed  with  trees,  darkened  here  and  there  with 
ivy,  rising  over  wooded  steeps.  To  i"each  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Wyndcliff,  the  traveller  must  pass  through 
"  Moss  Cottage,"  the  walls  of  which  are  composed 
of  moss  tightly  packed,  and  neatly  kept  so  by  strips 
of  wood.  Sixpence  is  the  fee  for  each  single  person. 
Now  comes  a  labourious  piece  of  work.  The  path 
is  constructed  directly  up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  over 
loose  stones,  earth  and  rocks,  among  boulders  and 
creeping  plants,  with  trees  and  shrubs,  ivy  and  wild 
flowers  overshadowing  and  hanging  in  such  posi- 
tions as  to  form  many  picturesque  and  quiet  nooks. 
At  last  the  summit  is  reached,  and  the  view  obtained 
is  allowed  to  be,  of  its  kind,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  England.  It  is  at  the  commanding  height  oi 
1,000  feet,  and  as  I  gaze  upon  the  winding  river, 
the  grassy  meadows,  upon  the  cornfields  on  the 
higher  ground,  the  great  limestone  crags,  and  the 
tree-clad  slopes,  I  feel  a  sense  of  supreme  enjoyment 
of  the  scene  come  over  me.  There  is  Chepstow 
shelving  down  to  the  Wye  with  its  "  castled  crag" 
overhanging  the  stream,  and  further  yet  is  the 
river  winding  through  the  lowlands  till  it  enters  the 
Severn  estuary,  which  is  broadening  out  on  its  way  to 
the  distant  sea.  It  is  indeed  a  glorious  view — rich 
woods  on  steep  slopes,  trees  rooted  wherever  they 
can  cling  to  the  rocks,  almost  masking  the  crags, 
corn-fields  golden  with  grain  on  the  uplands, 
chequered  as  they  are  interspersed  with  copses 
and  hedgerow  timber^the  whole  panorama  spread 
out  like  a  map,  with  the  spot  on  which  I  stand 
marking  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Sorry,  indeed 
I  was,  when  time  told  me  I  must  be  moving. 

Beyond  the  Wyndcliff,  the  river,  in  another  of  its 
S-like  courses,  swerves  away  to  the  east ;  and  an 
extensive  park  intervenes  between  the  road  to  Chep- 
stow and  the  river,  which  is  now  lost  sight  of.  The 
remainder  of  the  ride  to  Chepstow  is  not  without  its 
pleasant  memories  and  extensive  inland  views.  On 
entering  the  town,  and  passing  under  an  ancient 
gateway,  I  proceeded  to  view  the  castle,  the  remains 
of  which  are  very  extensive,  and  situate  on  a  shel- 
ving plateau,  descending  towards  the  river  Wye ; 
the  northern  bank  being  bounded  by  a  limestone 
cliff. 

Fortified  by  nature  on  two  sides — with  its  walls 
on  the  one  hand  overhanging  the  stieam,  and  on  the 
land  side  by  deep  trenches  and  outworks — the 
peculiarity  of  the  site  makes  the  plan  an  exceptional 
one.  The  main  entrance  is  through  a  fine  gateway, 
flanked  by  two  strong  towers.  On  entering  (here,  as 
at  Tintern  Abbey,  a  small  fee  admits  the  visitor  to 
wander  at  will),  we  find  ourselves  in  a  court  with  a 
block  of  buildings  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  is  a 
massive  tower  like  the  Curfew  Tower  at  Windsor. 
Here,  Henry  Martin  was  imprisoned.      He  was  one 


of  the  Court  that  tried  King  Charles,  and  his  signa- 
ture is  attached  to  the  death  warrant.  After  being 
kept  for  a  short  time  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he 
was  removed  to  Chepstow,  and  confined  in  this 
tower  for  the  remainder  of  his  life — a  period  of 
twenty  years.  There  is  much  here  to  interest  the 
antiquarian,  for  so  formidable  are  the  ruins,  that 
before  the  days  of  artillery,  the  place  was  regarded 
as  impregnable.  During  the  civil  war  the  castle 
saw  some  very  smart  fighting.  There  is  also  to  be 
seen  a  curious  arched  chamber  under  the  castle. 
The  church  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  the 
burying  place  of  Henry  Martin.  His  remains 
were  laid  in  the  chancel,  but  a  subsequent  vicar  of 
the  parish,  whose  zeal  outran  his  common  sense, 
thought  it  improper  that  a  regicide  and  an  enemy  to 
the  church  should  lie  in  the  most  sacred  part  of  the 
building,  and  so  had  the  bones  dug  up  and  the 
gravestone  removed  to  a  less  honourable  position. 
The  epitaph  should  certainly  be  read  ;  it  is  so 
ingenious  as  to  be  worthy  of  being  recited  in  full. 
It  is  as  follows: — 

"  Here,  Sept.  yth,  1080,  was  buried  a  true-born 
Englishtuan, 
Who  in  Berkshire  was  well  known 
To  love  his  country's  freedom  'bove  hia  own. 
But  being  immured  full  twenty  year, 
Had  time  to  write,  as  doth  appear. 
His  epitaph. 

"  Here,  or  elsewhere  (all's  one  to  you  and  me), 
Earth,  air,  or  water,  gripes  my  ghostly  dust ; 
No  one  knows  how  soon  to  be  by  fire  set  free  ; 
Reader,  if  you  an  old-tried  rule  will  trust. 
You'll  gladly  do,  and  suffer  what  you  must. 

"  My  time  was  spent  in  serving  you  and  you, 
And  death's  my  pay,  it  seems,  and  welcome  too, 
Revenge  destroying  but  itself,  while  I 
To  birds  of  prey  leave  my  old  cage  and  fly  ; 
Example  preach  to  the  eye — care  then,  mine  says, 
Not  how  you  end,  but  how  you  speed  your  days." 

Besides  the  church  and  castle,  little  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  at  times  steep, 
whilst  others  are  dirty  and  ill-paved.  Its  little  port 
presents  a  scene  of  activity  and  industry,  with  ships 
coming  and  going,  laden  with  coal,  tin,  iron,  wire, 
and  a  very  miscellaneous  assortment  of  goods. 
Passing  over  the  bridge  I  now  took  the  Gloucester 
Koad,  and  from  the  first  hill  had  a  delightful  view  of 
the  town  and  castle,  and  continued  through  several 
villages  with  pleasant  scenery,  the  wide  Severn 
flowingon  the  right,  until  Lydney  was  reached  ;  here  I 
crossed  over  the  Severn  to  Berkley  by  the  Severn 
Bridge  and  Wye  Railway,  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles. 

Arriving  at  Berkley,  I  visited  the  castle,  which  is 
more  admirable  for  its  antiquity  than  its  beauty.  Of 
its  history,  I   will  not  dwell.     It  was  not  in  its  first 
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design  elegant  or  grand,  but  whatever  it  might  have 
been  then,  it  is  now  destitute  of  even  the  commonest 
pretensions  to  magnificence. 

Ahnost  adjoining  the  castle  is  the  parish  church — 
a  respectable-looking  building.  Unfortunately,  the 
parishioners  found  a  church  was  somewhat  uncouth 
without  a  steeple.  A  steeple  was  therefore  agitated 
in  a  vestry,  and  it  was  solemnly  resolved  it  should 
be  erected.  How  vain  are  all  the  determinations  of 
mortals  !  The  church  could  not  bear  it,  so  it  was 
built  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  yards  from  the 
edifice  tor  which  it  was  intended.  Berkley  is  further 
noted  for  having  been  the  place  where  the  unfortunate 
Edward  II.  was  confined,  after  he  had  been 
dethroned  by  the  machinations  of  his  queen.  He 
had.  indeed,  been  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  was 
the  first  instance  in  this  kingdom  of  the  assumption 
of  that  great  authority.  He  was  confined  in  Kenil- 
worth  Castle,  and  wrote  from  time  to  time  to  his  queen 
to  render  his  imprisonment  more  easy  ;  but  nothing 
was  capable  of  moving  that  inexorable  monster  of  a 
woman,  from  whose  hands,  at  least,  he  deserved  a 
milder  fate.  From  Kenilworth  he  was  removed  to 
Berkley  Castle,  and  in  his  journey  was  subjected  to 
a  thousand  indignities,  and  never  permitted  to  sleep. 
The    order  at  length    came   for  his    murder.     The 


keeper  entered  his  room  while  he  was  in  bed,  and, 
laying  the  pillow  on  his  face  to  drown  his  cries,  with 
a  cruelty  not  to  be  paralleled,  thrust  a  horn  pipe 
into  his  body,  through  which  a  red-hot  iron  was 
passed,  which  threw  him  into  agonies  not  to  be 
described,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  his  miserable 
existence.  Leaving  Berkley,  I  proceeded  to  Thorn- 
bury — a  decent  old  town,  situate  on  the  banks  of  a 
rivulet.  This  is,  in  every  respect,  superior  to 
Berkley.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity, 
but  is  now,  however,  only  worthy  of  regard  for  the 
remnant  of  an  old  castle,  or  rather  palace,  began  by 
the  great  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
\TII.,  but  left  unfinished,  that  nobleman  having 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  enmity  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
A  great  part  of  this  elegant  structure  is  still  standing 
in  high  preservation.  In  one  corner  is  a  remarkably 
fine  echo,  which,  with  a  shrill  voice  and  clear  air, 
will  repeat  sixteen  or  eighteen  times,  and,  with  a 
laughing  voice,  the  repetition  is  wonderfully  pleasing. 
In  a  word,  this  castle  is  entitled  to  observation,  not 
only  for  the  elegance  of  the  building,  but  likewise 
for  the  vast  prospect  it  commands  of  the  Severn 
and  South  Wales.  Near  is  the  beautiful  church 
and  tower. 

(  To  he  continued. ) 
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A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  TEA. 

(Siiprjesled    by    the    wcent    correspondence    in    the  "  Daily   Telegraph.") 

Bv   H.  B.  Gates. 


THE  recent  attack  upon  the  "  cup  that  cheers, 
but  not  inebriates,"  is  regarded  by  a  vast 
and  constantly  increasing  section  of  the 
comnumity  with  feelings  of  mingled  astonish- 
ment and  indignation.  Tea,  though  "tabooed" 
as  a  beverage  by  professional  athletes,  stands  very 
high  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  army  of  "  cyclists," 
who  have  found,  and  continue  to  find  it  peculiarly 
adapted  as  a  beverage  for  those  who  elect  to  take 
their  recreation  on  that  steed  of  tempered  steel — so 
recently  novel,  but  now  so  universally  and  increa- 
singly popular — the  bicycle. 

What  would  the  hundreds  of  Metropolitan  bicycle 
clubs  do  if  the  institution  of  the  Saturdaj^  afternoon 
run  to  some  favourite  suburban  retreat,  to  enjoy  the 
social  "  tea  "  amidst  rural  surroundings,  were  to  be 
vetoed  ?  Would  the  united  forces  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Army  and  the  Salvation  .\rmy  suffice  to 
quell  the  general  rising  of  cyclists  ? 

Whatever  deleterious  properties  tea  may  possess 


for  some,  cyclists  have  unanimously  pronounced  it 
to  be  par  excellence  the  "  sovereignest  thing  on  earth  " 
when  out  on  tour,  or  when,  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
they  explore  in  company  the  lanes  of  Suburban 
London,  bringing  joy  to  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of 
innkeepers  and  tea-garden  proprietors. 

Not  in  London  only  are  there  thousands  of  wheel- 
men to  champion  the  threatened  renovating  and 
non-intoxicating  cup — almost  every  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  many  a  village  to  boot  can 
boast  at  least  one  club  of  tea-drinking  wheelmen, 
not  to  mention  the  tens  of  thousands  of  "  unat- 
tached "  bic\clists  and  tricyclists,  the  latter  of 
whom  are  enlarging  their  ranks  by  a  fast-increasing 
subsidy  of  ladies — all  fond  of  cycling,  and  all  fond 
of  tea. 

Thus  through  the  happy  "  medium  "  of  cycling, 
tea  enters  more  and  3'et  more  into  our  philosophy. 
We  find  that  it  cheers  the  heart,  enlivens  and 
invigorates  the   brain,  refreshes  the  nerves,  assists 
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the  digestion,  promotes  and  elevates  social  dis- 
course, infusing  wonderful  and  beautiful  vivacity 
and  zest  into  conversation,  and,  in  short,  in  half  a 
hundred  ways  lends  itself  conspicuously  to  the 
formation  of  that  highest  and  best  example  of  man- 
kind— the  Englishman  of  to-day. 

Personally,  we  can  feel  no  anxiety  in  the  least  as 
to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  anti-Bohea  scare.  Like 
all  intrinsically-sound  and  good  institutions,  five 
o'clock  tea  will  certainly  continue  to  hold  its  own 
with  the  vast  majority  of  its  believers.  Only  those 
whose  self-reliance  is  over  weak,  allowing  them  to 
fall  too  easy  a  prey  to  the  opinions,  good  or  bad,  of 
others — or  those  whose  desire  to  be  in  the  van  of 
advance  in  all  and  everything,  wisely  or  unwisely — 
will  falter  in  their  adherence  to  the  tea-pot,  and  its 
numerous  and  various  accompanying  blessings.  It 
is  in  generous  anxiety  for  these  sufferers   by  over- 


credulity  that  the  legions  oi  happy  human  beings, 
who  stand  true  to  their  point,  or  pot,  rise  to  wain 
them  from  the  sorrows,  disasters,  and  calaniities — 
social  and  national — that  would  so  certainly  result 
from  any  flagging  of  faith  in  Souchong. 

Let  China  and  India  take  heart  of  grace,  and  live, 
not  in  hopes  only,  but  in  absolute  certainty  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  golden  age  of  tea,  when,  should 
all  others  prove  traitors  to  the  fragrant  pot,  the 
noble  army  of  cyclists — already  so  great,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Richardson,  soon  to  become  so  much 
greater — will  remain  faithful  to  the  harmless  and 
"gently-seductive"  fluid:  when  so  enormous  will 
be  the  consumption  of  tiie  illustrious  leaf  that  it  will 
take  ail  the  tea-producing  nations  of  the  world  their 
whole  time  to  supply  Great  Britain  alone  with  the 
priceless  herb. 
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MUCH  of  a  nation's  history,  and  more  of  its 
manners  and  feelings,  may  be  gleaned 
from  its  public-house  signs.  A  very  large 
number  of  them  are  selected  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  either  because  he 
is  the  "  great  man  "  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  be- 
cause the  proprietor  is  some  servant  whom  "  it 
delighted  the  lord  to  honour  "  ;  thus  we  have  the 
Earl  of  March,  in  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond ;  the  Green  Man,  or  Gamekeeper,  married 
and  promoted  "  to  a  public."  When  the 
name  and  titles  of  the  lord  have  been  exhausted, 
we  get  his  cognisance,  or  favourite  pursuit,  as  the 
Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,  the  Fox  and  Hounds.  As 
the  object  of  the  sign  is  to  speak  to  the  ftelings  and 
attract,  another  fruitful  source  is  either  some 
national  hero  or  great  battle  :  thus  we  get  the  Mar- 
quis of  Granby  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
Waterloo  and  the  Alma.  The  proverbial  loyalty  of 
our  nation  has  naturally  shown  itself  in  our  tavern 
signs,  giving  us  the  Victoria,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Albert,  the  Crown,  and  so  on.  Some  signs  indi- 
cate a  speciality  of  the  house,  as  the  Bowling  Green, 
the  Skittles;  some  a  political  bias,  as  the  Royal 
Oak ;  some  are  an  attempt  at  wit,  as  the  Five  Alls, 
and  some  are  purely  fanciful.  The  following  list 
will  serve  to  exemplify  the  subject  : — 

"  The  Angel." — In    allusion    to    the    angel    that 
saluted  the  Virgin  Mary. 

"The  Bag  o'  Nails." — A  corruption  of  the   "  Bac- 
chanals." 

"  The  Bear." — From  the  sport  of  bear-baiting. 


"  The  Bear  and  Bacchus,"  in  High  Street,  War- 
wick.— A  corruption  of  Bear  and  Bacculus,  i.e.,  Bear 
and  Ragged  Staff,  the  badge  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick. 

"  The  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff." — The  cognisance 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  etc. 

"The  Bell." — In  allusion  to  races,  a  silver  bell 
having  been  the  winner's  prize  up  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. 

'•  La  Belle  Sauvage." — .\  contraction  ot  Isabelle 
Savage,  who  originally  kept  the  inn. 

"  The  Blue  Boar." — The  cognisance  of  Richard 
III. 

"  The  Boar's  Head.'' — The  cognizance  of  the 
Gordons. 

"  The  Bowling  Green." — Signifying  that  there  are 
arrangements  on  the  premises  for  playing  bowls. 

"  The  Bull." — The  cognisance  ot  Richard  Duke 
of  York. 

'•  The  Bull's  Head." — The  cognisance  of  Henry 
VIII. 

'■  The  Castle." — This  being  the  arms  nf  Spain, 
symbolises  that  Spanish  wines  are  to  be  obtained 
within.  In  some  cases,  it  is  a  complimental  sign  of 
the  manor  castle. 

■•  The  Cat  and  Fiddle.'' — A  corruption  of  Catuii 
Fid'de,  i.e.,  Caton,  the  faithful  governor  of  Calais. 

"  The  Chequers." — (i)  In  honour  of  the  Stuarts, 
w  hose  shield  was  "  check}'  "  like  a  Scotch  plaid. 
(2)  In  connnemoration  of  the  license  granted  by  the 
Earls    of  Arundel  or  Lords  Warrenne.     (3)  An  in- 
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timation  that  a  room  is  set  apart  for  merchants  and 
accountants,  where  they  can  be  private,  and  make 
up  their  accounts,  or  use  their  "  chequers  "  undis- 
turbed. 

"  The  Coach  and  Horses." — Signifies  that  it  is  a 
posting  house,  a  stage  coach  house  or  both. 

"The  Cross  Keys." — Common  in  the  mediaeval 
ages,  and  in  allusion  to  St.  Peter,  or  one  of  the 
bishops,  whose  cognisance  it  is — probably  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  or  the  patron  saint  of  the  parish 
church.  The  cross  keys  are  emblems  of  the  Papacy, 
St.  Peter,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  St.  Servatius, 
St.  Hippolytus,  St.  Genevieve,  St.  Petronilla,  St. 
Osyth,  St.  Martha,  and  St.  Germanus. 

"  The  Red  Dragon." — The  cognisance  of  Henry 
Vn.,  or  the  Principality  of  Wales. 

"The  Spread  Eagle." — The  arms  of  Germany. 

"  St.  George  and  the  Dragon." — In  compliment 
to  the  patron  saint  of  England. 

"The  Five  Alls." — It  has  five  human  figures,  with 
a  motto  to  each  ;  one  exists  in  the  town  of  Marl- 
boro'. 

1.  A  king  in  his   regalia,    motto,  "  I  govern  all." 

2.  A  bishop  in  his  pontificals,    ,,        "  I  pray  for  all." 

3.  .A.  lawyer  in  his  gowns,  ,,        "  I  plead  for  all." 

4.  .A  soldier  in  his  regimentals, ,,        "  I  fight  for  all." 

5.  A  labourer  with  his  tools,    ,,        "  I  pay  for  all." 

"  The  Golden  Cross." — This  refers  to  the  ensigns 
carried  by  the  Crusaders. 

"  The  Green  Man." — The  late  gamekeeper  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor  turned  publican.  At  one  time 
these  servants  were  dressed  in  green. 

"  The  Hole-in-the-Wall." — So  called  because  it 
was  approached  by  a  passage  or  "  hole  "  in  the 
wall  of  the  house  standing  in  front  of  the  tavern. 

"  The  Three  Kings." — A  public-house  sign  of  the 
medijeval  ages,  in  allusion  to  the  three  kings  of 
Cologne,  the  Magi  who  presented  offerings  to  the 
infant  Jesus.  Very  many  public-house  signs  of  the 
medieval  period  had  a  reference  to  ecclesiastical 
matters,  either  because  their  landlords  were  ecclesi- 
astics, or  else  from  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
"saints"  and  "  holy  things." 


"The  Marquis  of  Granby." — In  compliment  to 
John  Manners,  eldest  son  of  John,  third  Duke  of 
Rutland — a  bluff,  brave  soldier,  generous,  and 
greatly  beloved  by  his  men. 

"  What  conquest  now  will  Britain  boast, 
Or  where  display  or  banners  ? 
Alas  !  in  Granby  she  has  lost 

True  courage  and  good  Manners." 

"  The  Pack  Horse." — To  signify  that  pack  horses 
could  be  hired  there. 

"  Pig  and  Tinder  Box." — A  corruption  of  "  Ele- 
phant and  Castle." 

"  The  Plum  and  Feathers." — A  corruption  of  the 
"  Plume  and  Feathers,"  meaning  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

"  The  Rose." — A  symbol  of  England,  as 

"The  Thistle  "  is  of  Scotland,  and 

"  The  Shamrock  "  of  Ireland. 

"The  Red  Rose." — The  badge  of  the  Lancas- 
trians. 

"The  White  Rose." — The  badge  of  the  Yorkists 
in  the  Civil  War  of  the  Roses. 

"  The  Saracen's  Head." — In  allusion  to  what  are 
preposterously  termed  "  the  Holy  Wars." 

"  The  Sun  and  the  Rose." — -The  cognisance  of  the 
House  of  York. 

"  The  Swan  with  Three  Necks." — A  corruption  of 
"  three  nicks  "  on  the  bill. 

"  The  Talbot "  (a  hound). — The  arms  of  the 
Talbot  family. 

"The  Unicorn." — The  Scottish  supporter  in  the 
royal  arms  of  Great  Britain. 

"The  White  Hart." — The  cognisance  of  Richard  II. 

"The  White  Lion."— The  cognisance  cif|  Edward 
IV.  as  Earl  of  March. 

"  The  White  Swan." — The  cognisance  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Edward  III. 

"  The  Turk's  Head."— Alluding  to  the  Holy  Wars, 
when  the  Crusaders  fought  against  the  Turks. 

— Dr.  Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable. 


SLAVE  AND  DARLING:  A  CIRCUS  STORY. 
By  Jos.  C.  Sawtell,  Sherborne  B.C. 


I. — The  Youkg 

THE  village  of  Stoke  Easton  is  very  prettily 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Qiiantoch  Hills  ; 
and  the  first  house  in  the  parish  was  known 
to  the  residents  of  the  neij^hbourhojd  by 
the  name  of  Ellswood.  Standing  back  some  twenty 
yards  from  the  road,  and  hid  from  the  fierce  light 
of  public  gaze  by  large  shrubs  of  variegated  laurel 
interspersed  with  standards  of  pink  and  white  ciiest- 
nuts  and  scarlet  hawthorn,  it  poses  as  a  very  pretty 
country  residence ;  and  the  passers-by  obtaining  here 
and  there,  through  the  foliage  of  the  shrubs,  a  slight 
view  of  the  house,  at  once  associated  it  in  their 
minds  with  a  picturesque  villa,  which  opinion  was 
substantiated  on  taking  a  walk  up  the  path  at  the 
side. 

Here  it  would  be  observed  that  the  masonry  on 
one  side  of  the  house  was  almost  obliterated  with 
the  serrated  leaves  of  a  small  Virginian  creeper,  a 
mass  of  purple  blooms  from  a  Jackmanii  Clematis, 
and,  a  little  further  on,  the  bold  foliage  and  cupped 
flowers  of  a  magnolia.  The  lawn — though,  by  no 
means  large — was  very  tastefully  laid  out  in  small 
terraces,  and  the  geometrical  flower  beds  in  full 
bloom,  with  dianthuses,  petunias  and  geraniums, 
were  certainly  not  the  least  attractive  part  of  the 
scene. 

The  house  was  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  field  : 
that  on  its  right,  a  grass  ground  sloping  half  way 
up  the  hill  behind  ;  and  that  on  its  left,  a  cornfield 
whose  bearded  wheat,  kissed  by  the  gold-giving  rays 
of  the  sunnner  sun.  had  assumed  such  an  enchant- 
ingly  ripe  appearance  as  to  warrant  a  supposition 
that  it  would  shortly  be  in  a  state  to  merit  the 
attention  of  a  two-horse  reaper.  The  gate  of  this 
field  was  situated  not  far  from  the  boundary  of 
Ellswood,  and  placed  there  for  the  ostensible  mode 
of  gaining  access  to  the  field.  Few  people  were 
aware  that  it  could  be  used  by  a  trespasser  as  a 
means  of  getting  into  the  back  premises  of  the 
house. 

One  of  these  identical  few  people,  who  apparently 
knew  of  the  way,  however,  was  an  individual  who, 
one  autumn  eve,  worked  along  the  road,  alone  and 
with  some  difficulty,  a  sociable  tricycle.  Pulling  up 
at  this  field-gate,  he  pushed  the  machine  close  along- 
side the  bars,  leaped  over,  and  made  oft"  obliquely 
through  the  tall  standing  wheat  towards  a  private 
gap  in  the  hedge  that  bordered  the  house  at  its  side. 
Arriving  at  this  hedge,  he  looked  cautiously  around, 


Man's  Slave. 

then  peering  about  on  the  ground,  he  selected  tw'O 
large  flat  stones,  and  hitting  them  together  a  few- 
times,  produced  a  sharp  clacking  noise,  which,  any- 
one passing  by  down  in  the  road  heard,  would  have 
taken  little  notice  of,  but  which  in  reality  was  a  pre- 
concerted mode  of  signalling  his  presence  to  some 
one  inside. 

That  this  signal  was  successful  was  obvious  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  long  to  wait  before  the  back- 
door was  softly  opened  and  as  quietly  closed  behind, 
and  a  young  female  figure  tripped  lightly  up  the 
walk,  and  appeared  at  the  gap. 

"  I've  brought  it,"  he  said,  as  he  reached  over, 
caught  hold  of  her  hand,  and,  clasping  tightly,  drew 
her  over  in  the  cornfield. 

"  Oh  !"  she  exclaimed  in  half  dismay,  not  heeding 
his  words,  but  discerning  the  marks  made  through 
the  wheat ;  "  that's  you  !" 

"  What  ?"  he  asked. 

"  You  silly  boy,  you've  made  a  path  through  that 
corn,  trodden  down  old  Gibson's  wheat,  and  revealed 
our  secret  gap  and  means  to  get  out  to  the  road." 

"  I'm  very  sorry." 

"  You  look  it,"  she  said  ;  "  never  mind  it  can't  be 
helped  now,  we'll  take  good  care  not  to  go  through 
it  again." 

"  How  are  we  to  get  out,  then  ?"  he  said. 

"  Keep  down  close  by  the  hedge  and  our  wall,  it 
isn't  much  farther  round." 

"  Don't  be  uneasy  on  that  account,"  he  replied, 
"  I  have  no  objection,  it'll  make  the  week  longer, 
and  less  hard  work  on  that  thing." 

"What  thing?" 

"  Why  the  double  trike,  of  course.  I  promised  I'd 
get  it,  didn't  I  ?" 

"  Oh  !  that's  jolly,"  she  replied,  "  I'm  awfully  glad 
of  that ;   I  didn't  think  you'd  bring  it,  though." 

"  Well,  anyhow,  the  fact  remains,  and  here's  the 
identical  machine,"  he  answered,  arriving  at  the 
gate. 

"  Now,  Nell,"  he  said,  as  she  seated  herself  on  one 
side  of  the  tricycle,  and  he  prepared  to  take  his 
place,  "  I  want  you  to  do  your  share  of  work  till  we 
get  to  Blindman's  Gate,  then  you  may  put  up  your 
feet,  and  we'll  run  gaily  down  the  gentle  incline,  all 
sails  to  the  wind." 

Nell  cheerfully  acquiesced.  She  always  did  to 
anything  he  expressed.  She  lived  in  a  village,  was 
an   only  child,  consequently  was  often  sorely  per- 
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plexed  for  a  companion,  and  had  to  make  the  most 
of  him  whenever  he  came.  Young  Johnson,  her  com- 
panion on  the  sociable  that  night,  she  had  known 
some  time ;  and  had  come  to  be  acquainted  through 
the  medium  of  his  sister,  with  whom  NelHe  had 
gone  to  school  in  former  days,  and  had  made  her 
dearest  friend.  And  partly  from  this  incident,  and 
partly  from  the  fact  of  her  wanting  a  companion, 
she  had  realised  from  the  first  time  a  feeling  of  in- 
terest in  him  ;  and  this  kind  of  interest  being  a 
sister  to  pity,  and  pity  being  akin  to  love,  it  toUows 
that  the  niterest  intensified  and  deepened  into  a 
species  of  that  sincere  regard  which  one  sex  will  dis- 
play only  towards  a  member  of  the  opposite. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  truth  were  only  known, 
Johnson  liked  his  pretty-eyed  Nell  as  dearly  as  she 
loved  him,  and  built  her  a  throne  in  the  innermost 
recesses  of  his  heart  ;  but  on  account  of  the  prize 
being  apparently  too  easily  obtainable,  he  indulged 
in  a  delusive  fancy  that  her  love  could  be  made  a 
thing  of  convenience  to  fall  back  on  with  perfect 
certainty  at  any  future  period,  and  as  a  result  valued 
it  inadequately. 

"  Nell,"  said  Johnson,  "  I'm  extra  glad  you've 
come  out  to-night ;  unusually  glad,  in  fact." 

"Why  unusually  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Because  I've  some  news  to  tell  you." 

"  What's  that  ?"  she  queried. 

"  I'm  going  away." 

"You're  not !"  she  exclaimed  with  a  half  revealed 
expression  of  dismay. 

"  I  am,  and  to-morrow  too;  I'm  going  away  to 
court  and  woo ;  to  court  fame  and  woo  fortune. 
I'm  going  to  study  at  Bridghampton  under  the 
editor  of  the  Pos<,  to  dive  deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
an  editor's  life,  to  learn  to  wield  the  Press's  awful 
levin  with  a  hand  of  might,  to  I'eveal  the  good  and 
denounce  the  bad  !  I'm  going  to  be  a  journalist — 
Gerald  Johnson,  journalist." 

Had  the  expression  on  his  features  at  the  moment 
been  revealed  in  broad  daylight,  it  would  have  re- 
quired no  extraordinarily  deep  powers  of  observation 
to  discern  a  look  of  half  pride  and  half  conceit ;  in- 
deed, it  would  have  been  apparent  to  the  dullest  of 
dafts  that  both  vanity  and  egotism  were  abundantly 
displayed  on  his  countenance,  disclosing  a  character 
which  is  unfortunately  too  common  all  the  world 
over. 

Love,  however,  is  proverbially  blind,  and  though 
Nellie  Boyce  had  a  perception  quite  strong  enough 
to  read  his  face,  her  heart  was  so  at  his  command 
that  she  received  the  news  with  a  pang  of  dismay, 
and  for  the  time  rendered  dumb  she  looked  ahead 
and  thought.  That  he  would  have  to  go  away  to 
make  a    start    in    life    she    knew    and    realised  well 


enough,  but  that  the  day  should  come  so  soon  and 
so  suddenly,  such  an  improbable  thing  never  for  a 
moment  entered  her  mind.  What  possessed  him  to 
make  such  a  secret  of  the  fact,  and  only  reveal  his 
intentions  the  night  before,  was  at  present  a  perfect 
mystery  to  her. 

But  it  transpired  he  had  some  short  time  pre- 
viously become  somehow  infatuated  with  the  idea  of 
the  thing,  and  the  fact  of  "  Gerald  Johnson,  jour- 
nalist," possessing  the  magic  power  of  alliteration 
had  so  influenced  him  that  he  petitioned  his  father, 
who,  yielding  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  had  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  place  him  under  the  tender 
care  of  an  editor. 

For  the  next  few  seconds  Nell  did  nothing  but 
look  ahead  into  vacancy.  Within  the  short  space  of 
a  few  minutes  she  seemed  as  if,  by  some  evil  spirit, 
she  had  been  deprived  of  her  happiness,  and  to  have 
become  suddenly  changed  from  the  lovely  sylph- 
like Nell  that  she  was  to  as  sorrowful  and  as  sad  a 
girl  as  could  be  possible.  The  change  enacted  in  so 
short  a  time  seemed  altogether  irrational,  yet  on  re- 
flection, was  not  so  inordinate  and  impossible  as  it 
at  first  sight  appeared.  Brought  up  in  the  country, 
ingenuous,  and  unsophisticated  by  nature,  she  knew 
nought  of  the  usages  of  the  accomplished  town  flirt ; 
her  simple  heart  had  gone  out  lovingly  towards 
Johnson,  whom  she  was  willing  to  love  with  all  his 
faults,  and  she  only  wanted  a  reciprocation  of  the 
feeling  from  him  to  enable  her  to  obtain  her  El  Dora- 
do of  happiness.  Poor  Nell,  she  was  far  and  away 
too  good  for  such  as  he,  noble  and  sincere  to  the 
highest  degree,  earnest  and  unfaltering  in  her  love, 
she  posed  as  an  example  of  sincerity  in  a  world  of 
deceit.  Would  to  God  we  were  surrounded  with 
more  of  such  examples  exerting  their  immaculate 
influence  upon  many  a  mundane  life  ! 

Johnson  apparently  was  aware  of  the  sorrow  his 
news  had  produced  on  Nell,  and  thinking  he  had 
said  enough  for  the  time,  resolved  to  remain  mute 
for  a  few  minutes  to  see  what  further  effects  it 
would  have  on  her,  and  to  hear  what  she  would 
reply,  so  that  the  silence  was  long  and  continual.  At 
last,  however,  seeing  she  did  not  care  to  speak,  or 
remained  silent  through  not  knowing  what  to  say, 
he  broke  the  spell  of  quietness  with,  "  Nellie,  I  shan't 
stop  at  a  successful  journalist,  I  shall  go  further,  and 
become  a  popular  novelist;  why  shouldn't  I,  eh? 
There's  nothing  to  prevent  me  from  obtaining  some 
of  the  fabulous  sums  received  by  novelists  of  the 
present  day,  and  I  mean  to  write  for  an  appreciating 
public,  to  receive  a  full  reward  for  my  merit,  to  buy 
a  substantial  villa,  to  enjoy  life,  and " 

"To  foi-get  there  ever  was  such  a  being  as  Nellie 
Boyce  in  existence,"  interrupted  Nell. 
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"Forget  you  ? — never,"  he  answered;  "forj^etyou  !" 
and  here  he  looked  across  to  the  range  of  Blackdown 
Hills,  dinily-shadowed  in  the  distance,  "  torget  yon  ! 
Wellington  Monument  may  fall  from  the  lofty  site  it 
has  occupied  for  scores  of  years,  but  my  love  shall 
stand." 

"  Oh!  would  some  power  the  glftie  gi'e  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 

And  would  that  some  power  had  given  to  Nell  at 
that  moment  the  intuition  or  instinct  to  have  fully 
discerned  that  he  was  in  reality  only  trifling  with  the 
unsophisticated  heart  of  a  guileless  and  innocent 
girl !  The  individual  who  does  not  scruple  or  hesi- 
tate at  such,  merits  a  higher  punishment  tlian  it  is 
possible  to  mete  out  here ;  the  circumstances  will  be 
duly  recorded  agamst  his  name  and,  sometime  or 
other,  chastisement  will  be  level  with  him.  Would 
Gerald  Johnson  be  exempt  from  any  castigation  ? 
The  answer  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  detail. 

II. — The   Bevy    of  Beaity. 

Such  a  prosy  old  town  was  Bridghampton,  as  are 
the  majority  of  towns  which  boast  of  a  Saxon  birth 
A  clear  running  stream,  bisecting  the  lower  half  of 
the  town,  admitted  of  a  little  boating  in  summer  ; 
surrounding  rustic  highways,  with  a  good  smooth 
flint  surface,  invoked  a  slight  display  of  cycling  in 
autumn ;  a  large  pond,  through  which  the  river 
flowed,  provided  skating  in  winter ;  and  a  public 
ground  on  the  outskirts  of  the  place,  turfed  and 
mowed,  induced  tennis  in  spring.  But  these,  or  any 
other  pastimes,  were  but  poorly  indulged  in,  for 
Bridghampton,  like  many  other  towns,  glorified  in 
the  possession  of  a  very  considerable  company  of 
old  maids.  And  such  dear  good  old  maids  they 
were,  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  consideration  of 
others ;  yes,  others,  not  necessarily  single,  and  of 
the  stern  sex  either,  but  to  the  consideration  of  those 
in  distress.  So  that  any  inhabitants  of  Bridghamp- 
ton, who  spied  an  old  maid  coming  to  the  door,  at 
once  discerned  that  he  was  in  for  filling  her  list  for 
the  sake  of  some  short-funded  charity,  and  filling 
her  body  for  the  sake  of  politeness. 

So  the  old  maids  were  of  tiie  orthodox  type,  dis- 
countenancing anything  except  melancholy  visages 
and  Dorcui  meetings,  and  such.  While,  if  their 
views  had  been  requested  as  to  the  desirability  of  a 
young  lady  appearing  on  a  tricycle,  their  counten- 
ances would  assume  base  viol  appearances,  and  their 
immaculate  mouths  would  utter  censures  expressive 
of  surprise  and  dismay  that  modern  young  ladies 
should  even  cherish  a  thought  of  perfcnming  such  a 
positive  indecency  as  riding  a  tricycle  !  Poor  old 
maids,  they  knew  not  that  every  medical  practitioner 
of  note  recommends,  and  even  prescribes.  tric}'cling 


for   ladies    on  the  grounds   of  health   and   common 
sense. 

Bridghampton  published  a  newspaper  and,  per- 
haps, in  no  other  town  of  similar  feeling  was  the 
power  of  the  press  more  apparent.  Whether  this 
was  on  account  of  the,  as  yet,  celibate  tendencies 
of  the  editor  is  not  placed  on  record.  Ordinarily, 
Bridghampton  was  straight-laced,  because  the  old 
maids  were  so  numerous  as  to  compose  a  power  of 
considerable  strength,  and  capable  of  at  once  annihi- 
lating any  symptoms  of  frivolity  that  should  show 
signs  of  animation ;  but  on  several  occasions  the 
Bridghampton  Post  had  published  eloquent  appeals 
and  started  subscription  lists  for  some  of  the  old 
maids'  charities,  always  resulting  in  more  money 
coming  in  to  the  coffers  in  a  week  than  the  maids 
could  have  collected  in  a  month,  and  knowing  well 
this  power  the}',  and  consequently  all  the  town,  were 
ever  ready  to  take  up  in  earnest  anything  the  editor 
lauded  in  his  weekly  columns. 

This  was  the  style  of  place  to  which  Johnson  was 
placed,  and  although  there  was  little  cause  to  fear 
that  he  would  elope  with  one  of  the  old  m\ids, 
Nellie  had  dismal  forebodings  that  she  should  some- 
how lose  the  love  which,  poor  girl,  she  had  so 
foolishly  built  up  her  hopes  upon. 

Johnson,  however,  had  resided  at  Bridghampton 
for  nearly  a  twelvemonth  without  eloping  or  other- 
wise losing  his  head  till  about  this  time.  One 
Monday  morning  the  town  was  electrified,  on  rising, 
to  find  the  walls  placarded  in  the  most  elaborate 
manner  possible,  announcing  that  Bridghampton 
people  were  to  be  honoured  with  a  visit  by  the 
unparalleled  American  aesthetic  circus  of  Bouverie 
Bros.,  who  had  magnanimously  decided  to  give  the 
locality  su^h  a  treat  as*  was  never  before  accorded 
to  a  small  provincial  town. 

Two  hours  later  a  tall,  hollow-cheeked,  wittled- 
nosed  man  stopped  at  the  Post  Offices  and  asked  for 
the  editor. 

"  He's  engaged  in  a  leader  just  now,"  said  John- 
son, "  and  doesn't  like  to  be  disturbed.  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you  ?     I'm  his " 

"  Deputy,"  finished  the  stranger.  "  Oh,  yes, 
certainly.  I  reckon  you've  seen  that  the  toivn  is 
billed  this  morning,  sir,  pretty  elaborately.  Well, 
I'm  the  managing  director  of  Bouverie  Bros.  Great 
^■Esthetic  Circus,  and  I  want  to  give  you  an  order  for 
some  printing.  I  respectfully  ask  the  editor's 
acceptance  of  half-a-dozen  tickets,  and  I  shall  be 
very  delighted  if  he  will  honour  me  with  his  company 
to-night  to  a  little  dinner  and  social  chat." 

Deep  as  was  the  editor  in  the  mysteries  of  that 
leading  article,  he  did  not  fail  to  hear  and  approve 
of  the  invitation  so  cordially  given  him  by  a  stranger, 
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and,  hastily  leaving  his  desk,  he  advanced  towards 
him  with  obvious  expressions  of  goodwill  depicted 
on  his  countenance. 

"  I  am  very  delighted,"  he  said,  "  to  meet  you, 
sir,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  your  princely  munifi- 
cence in  bill-posting  is  seconded  by  your  present 
and  kind  invitation.  I  hope  your  circus  may  meet 
with  the  pecuniary  success  which  it  undoubtedly 
deserves." 

"Thank  you.  I  like  a  gentleman  who  can  speak 
like  that,  and  I  can  say  that  before  we've  performed 
two  nights  those  expressions  will  be  eclioed  by  all 
who  witness  the  performances." 

"  Certainly  ;  and  so  they  oug'it  to  be,  despite  the 
fact  that  in  Bridghampton  the  public  smile  is  fickle." 

"  I  know  it,"  he  answered  ;  "  woman's  rights, 
rummy  place,  eh  ?" 

"  Very  !" 

"  By  the  way,  how  do  the  ladies  carry  themselves 
down  here  ?"  he  asked,  winking. 

"  Straight-laced  !"  said  the  editor,  smiling  ;  and 
added,  frankly,  "  No  bustles,  no  gauntlets,  one- 
buttoned  gloves  !" 

"  Good  !"  he  replied.     "Jockey  hats,  or  sailor  ?" 

The  editor  raised  his  eyebrows  to  indicate 
facetiously  a  possible  staggering  of  his  morals. 

"  Better !"  exclaimed  the  circus  man,  exultingly. 
"  No  sailors,  no  jockeys ;  newer  shape,  Henri 
deuxieme,  I  presume,  commonly  called  Welsh 
'uns  ?" 

The  man  of  letters  dropped  his  mouth,  frowned 
ferociously,  and  said  he  was  sorry  to  see  that  he 
didn't  shave,  because  he  was  going  the  way  to  get 
his  whiskers  pulled. 

"  Best !"  he  chuckled,  "  by  thunder  !  I  guess,  sir, 
we've  done  just  splendid !  Bridghampton  is  noted 
for  maiden  ladies  and  petticoat  government,  eh  ?" 

"  You've  hit  it !"  said  Johnson. 

"  I  knew  that  ;  bless  you,  we  don't  travel  about 
the  country  with  our  eyes  behind  blue  glasses. 
We're  close  observers  of  human  nature.  And  I 
warrant  you  that  we  shall  score  another  success  in 
Bridghampton.  I  reckon,  sir,  that  a  few  photos 
such  as  these,  displayed  here  and  there,  of  our  bevy 
of  beauty,  arrayed  in  aesthetic  costume,  will  com- 
pletely revolutionise  the  town.  For  the  young 
people  will  come  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  the  old 
'uns  with  a  view  to  the  gathering  of  a  few  hints  on 
dress,  so  as  to  make  themselves  as  attractive  as 
possible  in  the  eyes  of  the  local  bachelors.  Pre- 
cisely. Pi^evailing  complaint,  mock  modesty  :  pre- 
scription, Bouverie  Bros,  bevy  of  aesthetic  beauty!" 

The  editor  smiled  out  loudly. 

"  You  see,"  continued  the  manager,  confidentially, 
'  dress  is  the  arrow  that  reaches  the  female  heart, 


and  we  ascribe  most  of  our  successes  to  our  great 
knowledge  of  this  department ;  entn-  h:)us,  you  know, 
we  keep  an  artistic  staft  milliner  and  dressmaker  to 
study  the  fashions,  and  adopt  the  newest,  regardless 
of  cost  and  material — electric  blue,  terra-cotta, 
salmon  and  gooseberry  are  our  mere  common-place 
costumes ;  but  I  reckon,  though,  we  shall  excel  out-and- 
out  from  the  fact  that  our  costume-designer  has  re- 
turned from  Parry ! — twig  gay  voo,  and  has  hit 
upon  something  just  nice.  You  see,"  he  added, 
"  I'm  not  much  up  in  the  fashion  department  myself; 
I  leave  that  to  her,  and  I  hear  that  her  latest  is 
something  unique  .'  A  grand  design,  sir — kilted  in 
the  neck,  flounced  on  the  arms,  embroidered  and 
gathered  in  various  parts,  box-plaited  on  the  chest, 
and  puffed  round  the  waist !  Fetching,  sir,  that's 
what  it  is  !" 

He  pulled  out  a  letter  case  from  his  breast  pocket, 
as  he  finished ;  and,  taking  off  the  tissue  paper, 
spread  out  before  the  glistening  eyes  of  Johnson 
eight  cabinet  photos,  of  Bouverie  Bros.  "  Bevy  of 
Beauty,"  taken  in  aesthetic  positions,  and  beautifully 
coloured  in  water  colours.  To  saj'  that  Johnson  was 
facinated  is  feeble ;  he  was  simply  enraptured  and 
enchanted,  and  as  he  revelled  in  a  bewitching  and 
luxurious  gaze  at  the  photos.,  he  felt  that  never  had 
his  imagination  even  faintly  portrayed  such  visions 
of  loveliness,  and  never  had  he  gazed  on  such  sylph- 
like and  angelic  features. 

'  Good,  eh  ?"  chuckled  the  manager,  noting  the 
effects  that  the  presentiments  had  produced.  "  My 
dear  sir,  those  are  only  the  'highly  commendeds  :'  I 
had  reserved  the  prize  winner." 

He  mnnediately  drew  out  an  additional  cabinet 
photo.,  and  placed  it  on  the  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  group,  before  the  eyes  of  Johnson.  That  acted 
as  the  climax.  For  the  space  of  a  few  seconds  he 
did  not  seem  to  take  in  the  fact  that  an  additional 
picture  had  been  placed  before  him,  so  excessively 
deep  was  he  in  contemplation  of  the  first  eight,  but 
suddenly  his  eyes  lighted  upon  this  one,  his  face  be- 
came intensified  in  admiration,  a  thrill  of  emotion 
ran  through  his  sensitive  and  excitable  frame,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  completing  picture,  he 
declared  passionately  that  never  could  another  face 
so  perfect  and  so  lovely  be  turned  out  of  Nature's 
mould  !     Such  superiority  owed  itself  to  a  freak. 

That  the  photos,  were  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
that  the  last  was  as  superior  to  the  eight  as  they 
had  been  to  Johnson's  idea  ol  beautj-,  were  mere 
matters  of  fact,  and  it  may  be  at  once  added  that 
the  eighth  caused  him  to  lose  his  head,  and  the 
ninth  his  heart  ! 

In  one  short  moment  a  vision  arose  between  his 
e\es    and   the  panorama  of   beauty  spread   before 
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him — a  vision  of  two  clear  sj'lph-like  cheeks, 
foreigners  to  city  rogue  and  paint,  two  dark  eye- 
lashes, strangers  to  modern  pencillings,  and  two 
sweet  dark  blue  eyes,  lurking  in  each  of  which  any 
observer  might  detect  genuine  love  and  fidelity. 
That  vision  bore  striking  resemblance  to  Nellie 
Boyce,  and  no  sooner  was  JohnsDn  aware  of  its 
identity,  than  with  a  vigorous  efrort  he  ruthlessly 
set  it  aside,  and  renewed  his  gaze  at  the  ninth 
photo.,  underneath  which  was  written,  "  Mdlle. 
Ivalare." 

III. — She  Comes  ! 

That  the  editor  of  the  Bridghainpton  Post  fell  in 
with  the  views  of  the  circus  manager  was  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  he  promised  to  "write  up"  the 
coming  circus,  and  intimate  to  his  readers  the  advis- 
ability of  offering  their  patronage  to  the  coming 
circus.  And  in  the  same  way  that  the  village 
schoolmaster  claimed  to  reign  over  the  whole  village, 
by  being  master  of  the  boys  that  ruled  the  mothers 
who  held  sway  over  the  men,  so  the  editor 
governed  the  town  by  controlling  the  old  maids  who 
constituted  the  local  power. 

So  that  after  the  sense  of  wonder  brought  about 
b}'  the  display  of  posters  had  partially  subsided,  the 
prevalent  feeling  was  one  of  expectancy  and  in- 
decision, which  needed  only  the  editor's  eloquence 
to  induce  the  townspeople  to  rally  round  and 
support  the  affair. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  all  Bridghamp- 
ton  immediately  fell  in  with  the  editor's  remarks,  and 
the  circus  manager  soon  perceived  that  his  fort- 
night's performances  here  would  be  another  success. 

To  Johnson,  the  days  that  intervened  between  (he 
agent's  appearance  and  the  day  of  the  first  per- 
formance were  indescribably  long,  and  never  before 
had  he  thought  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  newspaper 
office  so  dreary.  And  yet  he  rejoiced  at  his  choice 
of  profession,  for  instinctively  he  resolved  that  his 
capacity  as  a  member  of  the  press  should  be  the 
means  of  gaining  him  an  introduction,  w  hich  he  had 
set  his  mind  on  getting.  Day  after  day  he  performed 
his  duties  in  a  dreary  mechanical  sort  of  way,  except 
anything  pertaining  to  the  coming  circus,  which  he 
did  with  avidity.  And  whilst  his  personal  friends 
clearly  discerned  that  he  was  aiflicted  with  Bouverie 
on  the  brain,  the  editor  mentally  observed  it  was 
Ivalare  on  the  heart,  and  quietly  awaited  results. 

At  length  the  day  for  the  first  performance 
arrived,  and  Johnson  was  in  a  high  state  of  hilarity 
caused  by  hopes  of  soon  seeing  Mdlle.  Ivalare. 

A  large  ground  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
town   had  been  hired  for  the   performances.     The 


local  Gas  Co.  had  received  orders  to  lay  on  speciil 
pipes  from  the  main  ;  the  big  tent  and  baggage  had 
arrived  the  previous  da\',  and  was  erected,  the 
gallery  of  forms  was  constructed,  and  what  with 
cushioned  seats  and  gas  illumination,  the  people  at 
once  perceived  that  their  comfort  was  being  looked 
after,  and  as  a  consequence  resolved  en  masse  to 
patronise  the  performance. 

The  artistes  came  bj-moniing  train  ;  went  straight 
to  the  principal  hotel  and  took  up  their  head- 
quarters. 

"That  means  respectabili'}',''  mused  Johnson, 
"and  augurs  well  for  the  future.  Ladies  of  culture 
and  refinement  undoubtedly,  as  well  as  of  talent. 
All  the  better,  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
a  young  gentleman  of  letters  and  learning,"  and  he 
stalked  off  pompously  to  the  mirror,  surveyed  him- 
self up  and  down,  adjusted  his  collar  and  tie,  smiled 
complacentlj',  appeared  full}-  satisfied  and  conceited. 
Then  he  strolled  oft  to  the  Xy  vyan  Arms  Hotel,  and 
requested  the  waiter  to  ascertain  whether  Mdlle. 
Ivalare  would  honour  him  with  an  interview. 

Yes  she  would  and  did.  The  room  was  not 
particularly  large,  nor  was  there  anything  striking 
in  the  furniture  to  attract  attention  or  call  for  special 
praise,  but  even  had  the  place  been  furnished  with 
'the  costliest  and  most  beautiful  ornaments  possible, 
the  eye  would  have  declined  to  linger  thereon  with 
any  degree  of  pleasure,  once  it  had  become  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  the  female  face  which  at  that  time 
was  bending  over  a  small  writing  table  near  the  bow- 
window. 

In  complexion,  the  young  lady  was  inclined  to  be 
dark ;  a  pure  English  face,  unsurpassable  all  the 
world  over,  despite  the  fair  loveliness  of  the  Teutons 
and  the  swarthy  beauty  of  the  Quadroons.  Features 
that  combined  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  the 
Grecian  type  with  the  fascinating  prettiness  that  is 
found  nowhere  else  but  in  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
Moderate  forehead,  partially  obliterated  by  dark 
silky  curls;  cheeks  rather  full,  and  i^egularly  tinted  ; 
eyelashes  full  dark,  and  eyes  of  that  deep  blue  colour 
so  rarely  seen,  but  once  seen  never  to  be  forgotten. 

At  Johnson's  entrance,  she  immediately  arose,  and 
greeting  him  in  such  a  ladylike,  free  and  easy  manner, 
any  doubts  as  to  his  reception  were  immediately  dis- 
pelled, and  his  delight  scarcely  knew  bounds. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  give  me  a  few  details 
of  the  performance,"  he  said,  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  easy  chat,  "  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  write 
you  a  good  notice.  Our  paper  will  be  published  this 
afternoon." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  she  replied;  "j^ou  are 
very  kind.     It  isn't  often  tliat  press  gentlemen  will 
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take  the  trouble  of  waiting  upon  us  before  the  per- 
formance to  obtain  details.  They  generally  have 
a  few  minutes'  chat  with  the  manager  after  the  per- 
formance, and  write  from  memory." 

Johnson  asked  permission  to  correct  her,  as  she 
had  called  it  "  a  trouble"  in  error.  If  that  were  a 
trouble,  he  felt  particularly  glad,  and  hoped  his  life 
would  be  pretty  full  of  it. 

"  But  I  knew  they  didn't  wait  upon  you  privately 
in  other  towns,"  he  added. 
'  "  How  did  you  know  it  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  do  know,  and  your  presence 
here  confirms  the  fact." 

"  In  what  way  ?"  she  asked  smilingly. 

He  begged  to  be  excused  from  saying. 

"  Do  tell  me,"  she  answered  merrily,  "  you've 
raised  my  curiosity,  and  I  consider  it  your  duty  to 
appease  it.     You  daren't  refuse  you  know." 

"  Well,"  was  his  reply,  "  had  they  enjoyed  your 
private  company,  they  would  have  been  so  delighted 
and  enraptured  that  notliing  would  have  prevented 
them  from  doing  their  utmost  to  gain  your  esteem 
and — " 

He  stopped  and  hesitated  as  to  whether  he  should 
act  in  such  a  free  manner  on  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance. 

"  Go  on,"  she  added — "  and  what  ?"  He  was 
silent.  "  Go  on,"  she  protested,  "  I  mean  to  know 
now." 

"  To  gain  your  esteem,"  he  blurted  out,  "and  lay 
siege  to  your  heart.  And  it  is  possible  some  happy 
and  favoured  one  would  have  carried  it  successfully 
and  deprived  Bouverie  Bros,  of  their  gem  !" 

"You  think  so,  do  you  ?"  she  replied,  and  I'ather 
than  being  offended  by  his  expressions,  as  he  feared, 
she  really  appeared  pleased  ;  her  eyes  seemed  to 
sparkle  and  scintillate  with  pleasure  and  delight,  so 
that  Johnson,  now  fully  at  ease,  passed  an  hour  in 
an  altogether  delightful  manner,  the  result  of  w^hich 
was,  before  he  left,  he  asked  and  was  granted  per- 
mission to  take  her  round  on  the  following  day  and 
explain  the  natural  beauties  of  Bridghampton. 

Thus  began  a  series  of  meetings  which  became 
daily ;  and  although  she  was  very  pleased  at  the 
attentions  he  was  showing  her,  although  she  could 
discern  that  his  heart  was  offered  to  her,  she  never 
expressed  any  reciprocation  of  the  amorous  feeling 
he  entertained  towards  her ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
Johnson,  thinking  the  prize  was  still  more  precious, 
increased  his  endeavours  and  redoubled  the  intensity 
of  his  feelings. 

But  before  the  circus  had  performed  eight  times 
the  editor  of  the  Post,  perceiving  how  matters  stood 
and  were  progressing  between  Mdlle.  Ivalare  and 
Johnson,  awoke  suddenly  to  the  idea  that  it  was  his 
duty   to   acquaint  Mr.  Johnson,  sen.,  of   the  little 


games  that  were  being  enacted  by  Mr.  Johnson,  jun., 
and  accordingly  penned  a  private  note  to  the  pater- 
nal parent  and  dispatched  it  by  next  post.  That 
note  was  in  due  course  deUvered  at  Mr.  Johnson's 
residence  the  following  morning  at  breakfast  time. 

Unfortunately  for  Johnson,  jun.,  as  events  will 
show,  his  father  happened  to  be  away  from  home 
that  morning;  and  his  wife,  having  a  presentiment 
that  things  weren't  quite  as  smooth  as  butter,  broke 
open  the  letter  and  read  the  contents  with  evident 
displeasure. 

It  is  on  record  that  a  mouthful  of  toast  at  that 
mmute  was  not  properly  masticated,  but  dismissed 
in  company  with  a  gulp  of  hot  tea,  and,  long  before 
it  possibly  could  have  digested,  Mrs.  Johnson,  fully 
alarmed,  had  cloak  and  bonnet  on  and  was  en  route 
to  Avoca  Lodge,  her  own  bachelor  brother's 
residence,  some  half-mile  off,  to  consult  with  him, 
in  her  husband's  absence,  respecting  the  possibilities 
of  a  clandestine  marriage  that  might,  perhaps,  be 
arranged  between  her  son  and  a  circus  woman. 

Mr.  Johnson's  brother,  Mr.  Scribbins,  was  a  man 
of  energy  and  determination.  In  two  minutes  he 
was  master  of  the  details,  and  less  than  half  an  hour 
afterwards  he  was  walking  towards  the  station,  and 
muttering  ominously  between  his  teeth — 
"  I'll  nip  that  in  the  bud." 


IV. — The  Old  Man's  Darling. 

Mr.  Scribbins  arrived  in  Bridghampton  unobserved, 
that  is,  by  anyone  who  knew  him,  and  decided  to 
commence  operations  by  attending  the  performance 
in  the  evening.  In  the  interval  he  could  collect  his 
intended  modes  of  proceeding,  and  concoct  further 
plans  of  assault. 

The  imposing  tent  was  as  usual  crowded  that  night, 
and  Mr.  Scribbins,  appearing  at  the  entrance  at 
half-time,  paid  half-fare,  and  took  a  reserved — very 
reserved — seat  at  the  back,  whence  he  could  see  all 
he  wished,  and  be  invisible. 

In  two  minutes  he  had  spotted  out  one  of  the 
performers,  with  a  head  of  p'^etty  flaxen  hair,  and  a 
merry  roguish  face,  as  being,  without  doubt,  the  bold 
individual  who  had  dared  to  allure  his  nephew  ;  and 
more  for  the  purpose  and  pleasure  of  hearing  his 
surmise  pronounced  than  verified,  he  turned  to  the 
circus  boy  at  the  entrance,  and  rather  sternly  asked 

"  Which  is  Mdlle^  Ivalare  ?  " 

"  She's  peformed,  sir,  some  half-hour  ago." 

"  Hang  it  !  "  he  said,  "  I  don't  want  to  see  her 
abominating  performance;  which  is  Mdlle.  Ivalare?" 

The  boy  looked  up  rather  frightened,  and  said — 

"  Programmes,  thruppence  each  !" 

"  Answer  my  question !  "  said  Mr.  Scribbins, 
sternly. 

"  Programmes,  thruppence  each  ;  that'll  tell  yer." 
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Mr.  Sci'ibbins  was  reluctantly  mulcted  out  of  the 
necessary  coins,  and  commenced  a  perusal  with  a 
view  to  obtain  the  desired  information,  but  was 
immediately  tapped  on  the  arm — 

"  Oranges,  or  nuts  ?"  said  the  boy. 

"  Hang  it,  no  !  If  I  want  these  things  I'll  ask  for 
them,"  and  he  returned  to  the  programme. 

"  Lemonade,  bottled  -  ale,  or  ginger  -  beer  ?  " 
suggested  the  irrepressible  yo'ith. 

Mr.  Scribbins  tnrned  round  with  a  frown,  and  per- 
emptorily motioned  him  to  the  entrance. 

"  Yes,  sir,  certainly,"  answered  the  boy  promptly, 
and  disappeared  to  the  box  outside.  His  reappear- 
ance was  a  marvel  of  promptitude,  and  stalking  up 
to  Mr.  Scribbins,  he  said — 

"  Hopera  glasses,  sir  ?  sixpence  a  night !  " 

There  was  such  a  horrible  scowl  on  Mr.  Scribbins's 
features  that  the  boy,  apprehensive  of  coming 
mischief,  made  back  tracks  for  the  outside,  saying  to 
the  ticket  man  that  the  rummiest  bloke  as  ever  he'd 
seen  had  just  come  in,  as  "  didn't  want  no  oranges 
nor  nuts,  nor  lemonade,  nor  nothink  nohow ;  he 
ought  to  be  fottygraffed  and  labelled  '  Sufferin' 
from  the  Indian  rheumatism  in  the  lef  kloroform  of 
the  morbus  !'  " 

However  provoking  that  boy  may  have  been  to 
Mr.  Scribbins,  the  incident  resulted  in  suggesting  to 
Mr.  Scribbins  the  desirability  of  keeping  cool,  and 
accordingly  some  minutes  elapsed  without  any 
further  action  on  his  part.  Here  he  tnrned  to  his 
neighbour,  and  politely  asked  the  tjuestion  relating 
to  the  identity  of  Mdlle.  Ivalare. 

"  Mdlle.  Ivalare  ?"  queried  this  neighbour.  "Oh, 
yes,  her  turn  next — ah  !  here  she  comes,"  and  at  that 
moment  the  pick  of  Bouverie  Bevy  appeared  in  the 
ring,  amidst  an  ovation  of  applause. 

Mr.  Scribbins  beheld  her  with  mortification.  His 
surmise  had  proved  incorrect,  and  as  he  looked  upon 
her  frank  and  unaffected  features  he  inwardly  re- 
gretted somehow  that  the  person  before  him  was  the 
enemy  upon  whom  he  had  to  make  an  assault. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  entertainment,  M  r.  Scribbins 
edged  gradually  nearer  the  entrance,  and  as  the 
performance  closed  he  disappeared  unnoticed  out- 
side, and  waited  back  in  the  dark. 

The  people  were  narrowly  watched  as  they  flocked 
out,  but  nowhere  could  he  discern  his  transgressing 
nephew,  and  as  a  result  he  concluded  that  either  he 
had  missed  him  in  the  crowd,  or  else  the  young 
gentleman  had  not  come  that  night  to  the  perform- 
ance. "  Private  arrangements,  no  doubt,"  mused 
Scribbins;  "I'll  lay  in  wait  for  the  enemy,  and 
interview  her  as  she  comes  out." 

Mr.  Scribbins  displayed  unusual  patience  that 
night  as  he  waited  for  the  stream  of  people  to 
dwindle  to  nothing,  and  the  subsequent  appearance 


of  the  performers  in  ordinary  clothes.  They  came 
out  at  last,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  Mdlle. 
Ivalare,  and,  as  fortune  often  rewards  the  patient, 
she  came  out,  buttoning  up  her  gloves,  alone. 

Mr.  Scribbins  promptlj'  walked  over,  met  her  at 
the  entrance,  and  endeavoured  to  intercept  her  path. 

"  You're  very  clever  in  horse-riding.  Miss — ah  ! 
Miss "  said  Mr.  Scribbins. 

"Am  I?"  she  replied,  unconcernedly,  as  if  she 
hated  fulsome  compliments. 

"  Yes !  But  it's  a  species  of  cleverness  that 
doesn't  become  a  female ;  nor  is  it  consistent  with 
modern  day  requirements  of  propriety.'  That's  a 
stinger  he  thought.  "  You  earn  a  great  deal  of 
money  at  it  ?" 

"  Do  I  ?"  she  said,  half  resentingly.  "  I  presume 
you  know  a  great  deal  about  the  profession,  or 
rather  you  think  you  do,  probably.  There  are  many 
people  in  the  world  who  evince  a  great  assumption 
in  matter  that  doesn't  concern  them  in  the  least,  and 
who  are  deplorably  ignorant,  little  thinking  they  dis- 
play their  ignorance,  too.  May  I  ask  whom  I  have 
the  honour  of  addressing?" 

Mr.  Scribbins  didn't  like  this  style.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  his  life  that  a  female  had  had  the  auda- 
city to  answer  him.  And  to  think  that  this  circus 
woman  should  allude  to  him  as  being  ignorant  ! 
The  idea  was  preposterous. 

"  Excuse  me.  It  seems  to  show  a  certain — a  cer- 
tain bad  taste,  and  symptoms  of  low  birth,  to  allude 
to  a  gentleman  as  being  ignorant.  Dear  me  !  Why, 
if  such  a  thing  were  to  happen  at  home — if  anyone 
dared  to  hint  at  such  an  outrageous  untruth — he 
should  undergo  instant  dismissal.  Dear  me  !  Why 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before  in  my  life." 

Mr.  Scribbins  was  beginning  to  lose  his  temper, 
concurrently  with  the  growth  of  a  desire  on  her  part 
to  go  further  into  the  joke  of  indulging  in  a  wordy 
battle  with  a  testy  old  gent.  The  idea  was  pleasing 
to  her,  the  situation  novel,  and  the  opportunity  rare. 

"  I  can't  say  what  things  you  have  heard  of,"  she 
quoted,  "  or  what  you've  never  heard  of,  Mr. — ah — 
Mr. " 

"  Mr.  Scribbins,"  put  in  that  gentleman,  more 
testily  than  ever. 

"Well,  Mr.  Scribbins,  I'm  sorry  for  the  things 
you've  never  heard  of  in  your  life,"  she  repeated; 
"  you  say  you  are  a  gentleman  and — " 

"  Yes,  indeed  !"  warmly  interrupted  Mr.  S. ;  "I 
always  had  a  feeling  that  that  fact  was  rather  widely 
known,  and  that  there  never  rose  a  case  till  now  in 
which  I  was  obliged  to  disseminate  it."  And  Mr. 
Scribbins'  thoughts  flew  to  his  liome  at  Avoca  Lodge, 
and  the  page  in  buttons,  the  coachman  in  livery,  and 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  would  as  soon 
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have    choked  as  to  pass   Squire  Sciibbins  without 
displaying  obeisance. 

"  A  gentleman  !"  she  replied  cj-nically,  and  laugh- 
ing all  over  her  roguish  face,  "  a  gentleman,  indeed  ! 
A  pretty  sort  of  gentleman  to  lower  himself  to  hold 
a  parley  with  a  circus  girl  outside  a  circus  tent,  and 

close  on  midnight,  too  !     Why  my  dear  sir,  you " 

"  Pardon  me,  miss,"  he  interrupted,  "  I  have  a 
certain  private  reason  for  speaking  to  you  to-night." 
"  Have  you  indeed,  Mr.  Scribbins.  I  regret  then 
to  say  that  it  is  not  my  custom  to  humour  private 
motives.  I  have  no  private  sayings  with  anyone 
midnight  or  daylight ;  anything  I  do  or  say,  I'm  glad 
to  state,  I'm  not  ashamed  ot,  and  do  not  need  to 
use  darkness  as  a  cloak  to  cover  it.  You,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  apparently  ashamed  of  the  one  thing 
'  private'  which  you  would  have  me  a  listener  to  to- 
night, or  else  you'd  never  choose  such  a  questionable 
hour  for  communicating  it;"  and  with  this  withering 
speech  she  made  a  move  to  start. 

Poor  Scribbins,  he  literally  fumed.  To  be  told 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  any  act  of  his  was  so  irra- 
tionally different  to  the  treatment  he  had  been  used 
to  during  his  life,  and  so  egregiously  opposite  to 
his  expectations  regardmg  this  meeting,  that  he  felt 
completely  staggered. 

"  Hang  it  !  "  he  blurted,  "  I'm •"  but  suddenly 

remembering  he  raised   his   hat,  and  corrected  him- 
self.    "  I  beg  pardon." 

"Don't  mention  it,"  she  replied;  "  merely  a  slip 
of  the  tongue,  I  presume." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  submissively,  "  I " 

"  So  often  use  the  expression,"  she  promptly  put 
in,  "  that  it's  liable  to  slip  out  unawares." 

"  Don't  bo  frivolous,  young  lady,"  he  answered, 
h'-stily.  "When  a  man  of  my  bearing  and  respect 
wishes  to  tender  you  advice,  it  ought  to  command 
your  attention,  and  it  would  do  you  infinite  credit  to 
listen  to  me." 

"  How  do  you  know,  sir,  I  require  any  advice  ;  and 
even  supposing  I  did,  why  should  I  look  to  you,  a 
stranger,  for  it  ?  upon  what  claims  do  you  assert  your 
right  to  give  me  advice  ?" 

"Well,"  he  answered,  nettled,  "I — I'm  older  in 
years,  for  one  thing." 

"  I  don't  doubt  that .'"  she  said  merrily,  and  then 
added,  sotto  voce,  "  must  be  some  time  since  you  took 
in  the  Infant's  Magazine  !" 

"  Don't  be  impertinent.  Miss  !  " 
"  I  wasn't;   I  merely  substantiated  your  statement 
as  to  your  age." 

"  Let  me  tell  you,"  he  exclaimed,  warmly,  "  that 
age  is  honourable,  and  youth,  unfortunately,  is  prone 
to  giddiness  and  jocularity.  I  repeat,  I  am  older 
and  have  seen  more  of  the  world  than  you  have. 
The  world,   Miss,  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and   I 


think  it  my  duty  to  give  ad\'ice  to  the  inexperienced 
and  youthful  where  it's  needed." 

"  Where  it's  needed,"  she  quoted,  emphasising  the 
"  where."  "  Yes,  certainly,  why  don't  you  do  it 
then  ?" 


to   de 


he  cried 


"  That's  what   I've   been  trying 
promptly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  answered,  "  it's  not 
needed  here.  And  I  decline  to  admit  your  supe- 
riority, just  because  you  happen  to  be  up  in  years." 

Ihat  "  up  in  year's  "  touched  a  sore  point ;  still  he 
deemed  it  advisable  to  take  no  notice  of  the  insinu- 
ation, and  merely  answered,  "  You  decline,  do  you  ? 
Why  do  you  decline  ?  " 

"  Because,"  she  said,  "  the  question  does  not  lie 
in  the  mere  fact  of  age ;  the  oldest  person  is  not 
necessarily  the  most  superior;  he  or  she  is  most  en- 
titled to  superiority  who  has  made  the  best  possible 
use  of  his  or  her  time.  And  without  speaking 
egotistically,  as  you  are  a  stranger  to  me,  and  I 
have  no  proof  of  your  having  devoted  your  years  to 
kinder  and  better  purposes  than  I  have  mine,  I 
must  refuse  to  accept  that  you  are  superior  even  to 
a  circus  girl  !" 

Mr.  Scribbins  scratched  his  chin. 

"  H'ni !"  said  he  slowly  and  reflectively,  "  I  hadn't 
looked  at  it  in  that  light;  but  whether  I've  put  my 
past  time  to  the  best  possible  use  I  might  have  or 
not,  I  can't  say;  this  I  know,  that  I've  always  lived 
an  honest  life,  and  I'm  honest  enough  now  to  say 
that  you've  spoken  very  truly,  and  I  pommend  you 
for  it.  Moreover,  I  offer  you  my  apologies  for  speak- 
ing to  you  so  roughly  and  sharply  this  evening  ;  will 
you  accept  them  ?" 

"  No  !"  she  said,  "  I  cannot." 

"  You  won't  ?"  he  cried  in  dismay. 

"  No." 

"  Why  won't  you  ?" 

"  Because,"  was  her  reply,  "  they  are  not  neces- 
sary, and  I  must  ask  you  to  withdraw  the  offer  of 
them.  Yon've  done  nothing  to  me  to  necessitate 
the  tendering  of  an  apology." 

Mr.  Scribbins  was  struck  with  amazement.  And 
as  the  circus  men  walked  hither  and  thither  across 
the  ground  clearing  up  for  the  night,  their  petroleum 
lamps,  lighting  up  Mr.  Scribbins'  face,  revealed  his 
obvious  surprise,  astonishment,  and  perplexity. 

"  Mdlle. ,   Mdlle.  Ivalare,  I ,"  he  began, 

and  then  he  stopped.  In  point  of  fact,  he  didn't 
know  what  to  say,  and  he  evidently  decided  not  to 
say  it ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  young  lady  had 
wished  him  a  good-night,  and  began  tripping  off, 
that  his  confusion  was  in  any  degree  lessened. 

"  Excuse  me,  Miss,"  he  exclaimed,  calling  after 
her,  "  may  I  have  one  more  word  with  you,  I'm 
sorry  to  detain  you,  but " 
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"  Certainly,"  she  replied,  waiting.  "  Certainly,  if 
it  pleases  yon." 

"  If,"  emphasised  Mr.  Scribbins.  "  I  can  assnre 
you  it  does  please  me,  and  is  a  great  pleasure.  Ex- 
cuse my  boldness,"  he  continued  in  a  half-eager 
way,  "  will  you  tell  me  where  you  are  staying  ?" 

"  At  the  Nyvyan  Arms  Hotel." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "  I'll  put  up  there  as  well,  to- 
night," and  Mr.  Scribbins  immediately  gained  per- 
mission to  escoil  her  to  the  hotel,  aud  was  apparently 
in  pretty  good  spirits  thereat. 

And  it  was  not  until  he  had  finished  supper  at  the 
hotel,  and  gained  his  bed-room,  that  these  pretty 
good  spirits  would  allow  him  time  for  reflection. 
Here  he  recalled  the  main  incidents  of  his  encounter 
with  the  young  lady,  asked  himself  how  he  had  con- 
ducted the  assault,  and  mused — "  Well,  here's  a 
pretty  go  ;  who'd  have  thought  it  ?  Here  I 
came  down  to  this  blessed  place  to  nip  that  affair  in 
the  bud,  instead  of  which,  dash  it,  I've  let  the  bud  go 
to  flower,  and  it  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  bring  forth 
some  sort  of  fruit.  What  sort,  save  the  pigs,  I  can't 
tell !  I  only  know  I  came  down  here  to  row  that 
gal  for  alluring  my  nephew,  as  I  thought,  and  before 
I've  had  half-an-hour's  talk  to  her,  I  tell  her  that 
her  company  is  a  pleasure.  I  can't  help  it,"  he 
added,  resignedly,  "  'tis  human  nature,  I  suppose  ; 
but  I  never  knew  till  now  gals  were  so  pleasant. 
To-morrow,  though,  I'll  speak  to  her  about  that 
youth,  discover  whether  she  has  taken  to  heart  his 
attentions,  and  ask  him  what  he's  been  doing  to 
think  of  offering  his  fickle  boyish  affections  to  a  circus 
gal?" 

And  so  Mr.  Scribbins,  getting  into  bed,  was  im- 
mediately wafted  away  into  dreamland,  where  he 
found  himself  on  a  bare-backed  runaway  horse, 
frightened  like  the  deuce,  but  suddenly  reassured  by 
the  silvery  tones  of  a  somewhat  familiar  voice, 
"  Don't  be  aff'raid,  Mr.  Scribbins,  /'//  take  care  of 
you  !"  He  turned  to  get  a  glimpse,  and  found  behind 
him,  coolly  seated  side-saddle,  with  one  arm  round 
his  waist,  Mdile.  Ivalare. 

Poor  Scribbins,  that  dream  was  ruthlessly  dis- 
turbed in  the  morning  by  the  boots,  who  hearing  the 
gentleman  mutter  something,  returned  to  the  kitchen 
saying  that  No.  24  was  a  furrenor,  and  that  "  Nish 
gal!  devish  nish  f^al !  devlish  nish  gall"  was,  he 
supposed,  Hightalian  for  "Bring  up  some  hot 
water !" 

Whether  Mr.  Scribbins'  conscience  smote  him  for 
not  speaking  to  the  young  lady  respecting  the  alleged 
addresses  of  his  nephew  to  her  is  not  placed  on 
record,  but  it  may  be  inferred  something  of  the  sort 
happened  from  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  over  he  sought  her  room  and  obtained  permis- 
sion for  a  short  chat. 


"You  must  pardon  me,  Mdlle.,  for  appearing  to 
force  my  company  on  you  this  morning,"  said  Mr. 
Scribbins,  opening  the  ball.  "  I  thought  that  you 
being  a  stranger  in  Bridghampton  might  be  glad 
with  someone  who  thoroughly  knows  it  to  tell  you 
any  details  about  it.  You  haven't  any  friends  here, 
I  presume  ?"  he  added  significantly. 

"  Only  a  few,  a  very  few,"  she  said. 

"  H'm,  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  he  returned.  "  I'm 
sorry  you  have  any." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  although  I'm  not  a  resident,  I  know  all 
the  people  at  Bridghampton,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  younger  portion  are  giddy,  very 
giddy,  and  thoughtless." 

"Which,  I  suppose,  is  an  insinuation,  and  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  my  friends  whoever  they 
are,  are  included  in  your  denunciation,  Mr. 
Scribbins  ?" 

"Well,  I  have  no  desire  to  condemn  any  of  your 
acquaintances  here.  It  depenis  rather  whether 
they  are  youthful,  or  have  reached  the  meridian  of 
life.  If  the  former,  I  regret  I  must  include  them  in 
my  category.  There's  one  young  fellow  particularly 
giddy  and  thoughtless,"  he  said,  growing  bold  with 
a  sudden  determination  to  bring  matters  to  a  climax, 
"who,  it  appears  is  gifted  with  a  desire  to  make 
boyish  love  to  every  pretty  face  he  comes  in  contact 
with.  He's  my  nephew,  and,  being  connected  with 
the  local  newspaper,  would  probably  make  his  pro- 
fession a  means  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
circus  artistes,  and  so " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  him,"  she  interrupted. 

"  Do  you  ?"  he  asked  with  feigned  surprise  ;  "I'm 
very  sorry." 

"  Why  ?  he's  a  very  nice  fellow  ;  he's  been  very 
kind  and  exceedingly  attentive." 

"  That's  just  it,"  he  exclaimed,  "  he'll  offer  his 
fickle  boyish  affections  and  so  mislead  you.  Tell  me. 
Miss  Ivalare,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "  has  he  made 
love  to  you  ?" 

She  began  to  look  upon  Scribbins  as  a  possible 
subject  for  a  straight  waistcoat  ;  but  takuig  a 
half-ludicrous  view,  felt  disposed  to  humour  him. 

"Oh,  no  !"  she  replied,  "and  even  if  he  had  I  should 
not  accept  his  advances." 

"  You  wouldn't  ?"  he  cried,  gleefully;  "  I'm  glad  of 
that." 

"  Why  ?  Because,  I  suppose,"  she  said  in  a  half- 
bantering  tone,  "  you  wouldn't  countenance  an 
alliance  between  a  member  of  your  family  and  an 
actress  ?" 

"  Yes  ! — I  mean  to  say  no,  that's  just  it ;  I  should 
say  that  I  mean  what  I  forgot  to  say,  that  is  to  say, 
I  mean  what  I  haven't  said,"  stauunered  Mr, 
Scribbins,  feeling  he'd  put  his  foot  in  it. 
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"  Do  yon,  indeed  ?"  she  exclaimed  cruelly,  as 
Scribbins'  visage  assumed  a  deep  red  hue ;  "  how 
very  funny!  are  you  often  taken  like  that  ?" 

"I  should  say.  Miss,  that — that  I'm  glad  you 
would  repel  them,  and  that  I  should  have  objected  to 
an  alliance,  but  now  I've  the  honour  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, I — I  hold  a  reverse  opinion,  for  your 
sweetness  excels  if  possible  your  personal  charms." 
And  Mr.  Scribbins,  feeling  rather  bashful  after  such 
a  speech,  rose  with  his  heart  on  the  pit-pat  and 
made  for  the  door  to  hide  his  confusion,  sayings  "  I 
hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again 
by-and-bye." 

"  Don't  run  away,"  she  cried  after  him,  merrily. 

Mr.  Scribbins  turned. 

"  I  was  afraid,"  he  said,  taking  the  seat  nearest 
her,  "  that  by  my  well-meant,  but  almost  insolent 
boldness  I  might  have  incurred  your  displeasure." 

"  Not  by  any  means,  Mr.  Scribbins.  I'm  sure  it 
was  a  very  sweet  compliment,  and  I  get  so  many 
that  it  wouldn't  do  to  get  offended,  although  I'm 
well  aware  the  majority  are  but  fulsome  speeches." 

"  Very  sensible  on  your  part  not  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  many  meaningless  compliments  you  get," 
said  Mr.  Scribbins,  "but  I  trust,  I /jo/if,  mine  will 
not  be  accepted  as  such." 

"  As  you  wish  them,"  she  answered,  roguishly. 

Scribbins  edged  his  chair  a  little  closer. 

"  Miss  Ivalare,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  you  do  me  a 
great  honour,  I  trust  I  shall  yet  live  to  show  you  that 
I  appreciate  it  fully.  Our  acquaintanceship  was 
only  made  yesterday,  and  here  to-day  I  feel  as  if 
I'd  known  you  two  years  instead  of  two  days,  and, 
since  that  acquaintanceship  is  so  pleasing  to  me, 
I  hope  you  will  let  me  continue  it.  I  go  back  to  my 
home  to-night,  and  before  I  go  I  want  to  extract  a 
promise  from  you.  To  tell  you  candidly,  you  are 
far  too  good  and  too  clever  to  be  associated  with  a 
circus,  however  excellent  that  circus  might  be. 
You  say  that  your  connection  with  it  is  due  to  an 
early  and  deplorable  loss  of  both  parents  ;  will  you 
promise  me  that  you  will  let  me  use  my  influence  to 
obtain  something  better  for  you?  If  so,  will  you 
spend  a  few  days  down  at  my  residence,  Avoca 
Lodge,  and  so  continue  to  throw  a  little  gaiety  into 
the  dreary  existence  of  an  old  bachelor  ?" 

Mr.  Scribbins  was  visibly  affected  as  he  finished 
this  little  speech,  and  Mdlle.  Ivalare  turning  to  him, 
at  once  discerned  that  something  good  and  genuine 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  that  she  had  un- 
consciously obtained  it.  The  circumstances  put  so 
clearly  before  her  had  the  effect  of  touching  upon 
forgotten  chords.  Her  eyes  became  coated  with  a 
film,  which  brought  with  it  visions  of  a  once  happy 
and  united  home,  where  loving  parents  and  joyous 
children,  blessed  in  the  possession  of  sUch,  passed  a 


delightful  and  merry  time  with  no  thought  of  future 
sorrow.  Alas !  another  vision  came,  of  an  anxious 
time  of  speculation  followed  by  an  awful  ruin,  which 
in  its  turn,  brought  death  to  the  home  and  misery 
to  the  family. 

Mdlle.  Ivalare's  bosom  heaved  with  emotion,  and 
two  minutes  after  she  caught  hold  of  Mr.  Scribbins' 
hand  and  devoutly  thanked  him  for  the  interest  and 
kindness  he  had  shown  in  her  welfare.  Then  she 
willingly  and  gladly  accepted  his  invitation  to  Avoca 
Lodge,  where,  eight  weeks  after,  she  startled  the 
neighbourhood  by  the  goodness  of  her  heart  and 
personal  charms ;  and  he,  by  an  announcement  of  an 
impending  marriage  between  himself  and  the 
quondam  gem  of  Bouverie's  Bevy  of  Beauty. 

So  much  for  the  uncle,  and  as  to  Johnson,  what 
did  he  say  on  the  matter  ?  He  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  sordid  and  dis- 
honourable tricks  ever  enacted  for  an  old  fogey  of 
an  irritable  bachelor  to  make  love  to  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl ;  and  on  her  part  a  sin  of  such 
magnitude  that  no  amount  of  future  atonement  could 
ever  be  sufficient  reparation.  A  clear  case  of  an 
abuse  of  nature's  gifts,  for  certain  it  is,  said  he,  that 
nature  never  intended  such  beauty  should  be 
absolutely  thi'own  away  upon  a  subject  who  could 
never  fully  appreciate  it  ! 

Yet,  such  is  the  orthodox  fickleness  of  young 
and  impulsive  characters  as  Johnson,  that,  ere 
a  week  had  passed  since  the  knowledge  of  his  uncle's 
advances  was  made  known  t ")  him,  he  had 
apparently  forgotten  the  love  which  he  once  thought 
he  bore  to  the  circus  artiste,  and  decided  conclusively 
that  she  had  shown  herself  entirely  unfit  to  become 
the  recipient  of  the  affections  he  could  offer. 

But  however  opposite  to  his  desires  and  disastrous 
to  his  wishes  the  affair  had  turned  out,  it  was 
calculated  to  do  a  great  amount  of  good  by  causing 
him  to  reflect  that  a  twelvemonth  back  he  had  made 
earnest  promises  that  his  faithfulness  should  be 
unquestionable  and  his  love  intense. 

And  now,  after  the  troupe  had  gone  and  he  was 
left  alone  to  reflect,  he  immediately  felt  that  those 
promises  had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  a  girl's  love, 
which  was  true  to  the  inmost  core,  had  been  thrust 
aside  and  ultimately  rejected.  Why  had  he  done 
this  ?  Why  had  he  neglected  her  in  such  a  cruel 
manner  ?  and  as  a  host  of  happy  memories  of  by- 
gone days,  of  her  magnanimous  deeds,  of  her  loving 
devotion  came  back  to  his  mind,  he  recognised  that 
he  had  transgressed,  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  offer  all  the  atonement  possible,  and  felt 
the  old  love  come  back  to  him  increased  in  intensity 
a  hundredfold. 

A  week's  holiday  was  desired   and  obtained,  and 
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Johnson,  donning  the  uniform  of  the  Bridghanipton 
B.C.,  brought  out  a  neglected  bicycle  and  started  for 
home,  via  Stoke  Easton  and  Ellswood  Villa.  And  as 
he  passed  over  the  familiar  ground  each  scene,  as  he 
neared  the  village,  recalled  a  multitude  of  loving 
incidents  linked  with  the  name  of  Nellie  Boyce. 
Here  was  the  road  over  which  they  had  both  im- 
pelled the  double-trike  on  many  an  autumn  evening, 
inhaling  the  delicious  perfume  of  the  wild  honey- 
suckle, admiring  the  varied  and  lovely  scenes  that 
encompassed  them,  the  meadows  among  the  sward 
of  vvhich  they  had  often  delightfully  played,  the 
surrounding  hills  capped  by  the  black  fir  copse 
which  had  many  a  time  provided  such  a  jolly  walk 
and  retreat,  and  the  rustic  lane  where  once  she  had 
gathered  a  mass  of  wild  marguerites,  with  which  he 
afterwards  trimmed  her  hair,  and  made  her  wear. 
There  was  the  first  house  in  the  village — wonder 
whether  he  would  meet  her  ?  Perhaps,  not  unlikely 
— why  shouldn't  she  be  taking  a  quiet  stroll,  little 
thinking  that  he  was  so  near  ?  How  would  she 
receive  him  ?  Would  her  love  have  undergone  any 
change?  Impossible  ;  he  knew  that.  He  knew  her 
too  well,  and  was  convinced  that  he  had  got  full 
possession  of  what  men  so  rarely  obtain  now-a-days  : 
a  woman's  love,  pure,  staunch,  and  undivided. 

Here  were  the  village  cottages  so  neat  and  tidy 
with  their  well-kept  gardens,  there  the  best  of  the 
farm  houses,  and  here,  yes,  the  old  familiar  homely 
rustic  village  pub.  with  its  creaking  sign  and  trellised 
porch  ;  such  a  dear  old  place  it  was,  not  altered 
a  whit ;  yes,  he  felt  tired  and  thirsty,  he'd  rest  a  bit 
and  collect  his  thoughts.  No,  they  didn't  recognise 
him,  so  much  the  better  he  thought  ;  the  first  to  do 
so  shall  be  dear  old  Nell,  whose  loving  eyes  should 
express  the  old  fond  affection.  He  felt  refreshed 
considerably ;  'tis  but  one  step  from  the  ridiculous 
to  the  sublime  is  generally  acknowledged  correct, 
but  in  this  case  it  was  twenty,  for  twenty  yards  from 
the  public,  further  up  on  the  other  side,  was  the  old 
village  church  whose  identity  was  almost  hidden  by 
a  bower  of  majestic  elms.  He  would  step  across 
and  see  the  place,  conjure  up  recollections  as  to  how 
many  times  he  had  walked  with  Nell  through  that 
door  to  worship,  and  wonder  whether  he  and  she 
would  ever  stand  together  at  the  simple  bridal  altar 
there.  The  old  gravestones  were  there,  and  seemed 
unaltered  a  bit.  A  new  one  stood  over  there  very 
conspicuously, and  announced  to  him  that  one  family 
in  the  village  had  met  with  an  irreparable  loss  of  a 
mother.  God  knows  how  the  children  survived 
such,  poor  things.  That  man  there  is  the  sexton 
raking  the  gravel  and  making  the  surroundings 
tidy. 

"  Sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  Johnson. 
"  You  knew  her,  sir?" 


"  No,  I  did  not,  but  I've  heard  of  her." 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  he  replied  feelingly,  "  you  may 
never  have  to  undergo  such  a  loss.  'Tis  heart- 
rending to  see  them  children  even  now,  two  months 
after,  poor  things ;  'tis  an  awful  loss,  but  the  village 
has  experienced  even  a  worse  one  than  that.  Poor 
girl  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  youth  and  beauty;  too 
good  she  was  to  live  on  earth  ;  never  a  day  passed 
but  what  she  was  doin'  some  good,  some  kind  and 
thoughtful  act  to  the  folks,  which  made  her  the  idol 
of  the  village.  They  say  it  was  a  decline,  the  doctors 
did,  and  it  might  have  been,  but  I  know'd  better,  I 
know'd " 

"Who  was  it  ?"  said  Jjlinson. 

"  Don't'ee  know,  sir !  you  don't  come  from  these 
parts.  Well,  'twas  Mr.  Hoyce's  only  daughter  ;  ah  ! 
and  'twasn't  only  her  father  and  mother  who  had  to 
bear  it,  but  all  the  vill— — " 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Johnson,  "  you  don't  mean  it ! 
Oh,  my  God  !"  His  face  became  deathly  pale,  and 
stumbling  back,  he  staggered  to  an  upright  tomb- 
stone and  seemed  inclined  to  swoon. 

"  For  God's  sake  !"  said  the  Sexton,  "  What's  the 
matter  ?" 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  She  isn't  dead  !  What, 
dead?  No,  never  !"  he  gasped.  "  Impossible  !"  His 
agony  was  horrible  to  witness. 

The  man  was  silent,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

"  Tell  me  more  about  her,"  he  shrieked.  "  When 
did  she  die  ?  What  was  the  matter  with  her  ?  for 
Heaven's  sake  tell  !" 

"Three  months  ago,"  he  answered  quickly,  "she 
died,  pined  away,  poor  dear  girl,  in  decline,  so  they 
said.     I  know'd  better." 

"  Go  on  !"  he  exclaimed  excitedly,  "  I  can  bear  it." 

The  Sexton,  half  unnerved  at  the  sight,  hurried 
with  his  answer.  "  She'd  lost  her  heart  ;  that's  what 
she  died  of — -some  brute  of  a  fdler  came  last  year  and 
stole  it ;  and  she  never  heard  of  him  again  and 
never  was  herself  after." 

"  What  have  I  done  !"  he  gasped.  "  Too  late, 
indeed,  too  late  !  and  I  never  heard  of  her  illness 
nor  death  !" 

"  You're  a  relative,  I  suppose,  sir,"  said  the  Sexton 
feelingly.    "  Some  kin  to  the  family  ?" 

"  Relative,"  he  cried  hoarsely,  "  No  !  Would  to 
God  that  I  were  !  Kin  ?  No,  none  ;  I'm  the  brute  ! 
that's  what  I  am — the  brute  of  a  fclluiv  .'" 

He  had  fallen  down  in  a  swoon,  and  lay  ap- 
parently lifeless,  on  the  churchyard  grass,  with  his 
nominal  heart  scarcely  beating,  hidden  in  his  breast, 
but  with  his  real  heart  buried  beneath  a  stone 
that  a  few  yards  off  stood,  bearing  the  name  of 
Nellie  Boyce  ! 
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'  T  was  one  of  those  uninviting  days, 
when  everybody  out-of-doors  feels 
a  powerful  impulse  to  hurrj'  under 
shelter  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
when  people  in-doors  experience 
not  the  faintest  symptoms  of  a  de- 
sire to  go  out.  The  lain  which  had 
copiously  deluged  the  land  for  some 
dajs  past  had  been  falling  all  the 
morning;  and,  although  a  rift  in  the 
clouds  had  gradually  introduced  a 
rainless  afternoon,  there  was  half-a- 
gale  of  wind  blowing  from  the  north- 
east ;  insinuating  itself  between  the 
folds  of  the  most  tightly-buttoned 
overcoat  ;  inducing  pedestrians  to 
bury  their  chins  yet  deeper  into  the 
mufflers  which  encircled  their  necks ; 
and  making  the  poor  horses,  shiver- 
ing outside  the  public-houses  where 
their  drivers  were  loitering  bibu- 
lously,  stamp  their  hoofs,  and  whine 
piteously.  The  roads  werea  mass  of  mud.  In  the  city, 
ere  yet  the  rain  had  fairly  ceased,  gangs  of  labourers 
had  ambled  in  diagonal  file  along  the  asphalted  car- 
riage-ways, their  broad  india-rubber  brooms  rapidly 
cleaning  away  the  watery  mud  ;  first  from  the  centre, 
and  then,  as  one  man  followed  behind  the  other  and 
swept  the  slush  from  where  his  predecessor  had  left 
it,  a  j'ard  nearer  the  gutter,  till  the  last  one  actually 
sent  the  whole  surging  along  into  the  gulleys,  rapidly 
transforming  the  street,  as  by  magic,  from  a  slough 
of  despond  into  a  smooth  and  clean  surface.  Out- 
side the  boundary  of  the  city,  slower  methods  pre- 
vailed, and  the  suburban  tramways  were  yet  in  a 
dismally  slushy  state,  the  surface-mud  being  be- 
spattered over  the  wayfarer  by  the  horses,  and 
continuous  streams  of  slimy  water  spurting  up  as 
the  car  wheels  cut  their  way  along  the  grooves  in 
the  rails.  On  the  macadamised  roads,  the  surface- 
water  lay  in  puddles,  levelling  up  all  the  hollows 
which  were  so  treacherous  to  the  passing  bicycler  ; 
but  a  firm  foundation  of  granite  prevented  the 
wheels  of  a  tricycle  being  held  too  tightly,  so  that 
comparatively  good  riding  could  be  had,  but  for  the 
splashing.  Further  out,  on  the  gravel,  the  subsoil 
was  as  sodden  as  the  surface,  and  here  indeed  the 
tricyclist  had  hard  work,  his  tyres  sinking  into  the 
ground  as  though  it  had  been  a  quicksand,  and  every 
revolution  of  his  treadles  entailing  a  couple  of  as  hard 
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shoves  as  his  legs  were  capable  of.  Happy  was  the 
rider  whose  forethought  had  induced  him  to  gear 
down  his  wheels,  or,  better  still,  to  invest  in  a  two- 
speed  gearing,  the  lower  speed  of  which  gave  none 
too  great  power  for  such  heavy  work  as  was  entailed 
by  traversing  these  gravel  roads  ;  sad,  indeed,  his  lot 
who  had  kept  to  the  high-gearing  of  summer. 

But  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  roads  never 
deters  the  Democrats  from  carrying  out  their 
rides,  and  by  dint  of  patient  pedalling  we  had 
reached  the  outskirts  of  Epping  Forest,  and  with 
frequent  glances  at  the  sombre-hued  trees  between 
which  our  road  wound — tiees  which  even  now  pos- 
sessed a  deal  of  beauty  attractive  to  the  eye  of  any- 
one at  all  artistically  appreciative — we  at  length 
drew  up  before  the  fine  building  which  faces  Wood- 
ford Green,  denominated  the  Wilfrid  Lawson 
Coffee  Tavern.  We  had  heard  the  place  well  spoken 
of  by  a  large  tricycle  club  in  the  locality,  and  having 
been  favourably  impressed  by  the  highlj'  ornamental 
appearance  of  the  exterior — the  red  brick  of  which 
is  so  pleasantly  contrasted  in  summer  by  'the  green 
foliage  surrounding — we  had  determined  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  interior.  The  result  was  satis- 
factory, the  accommodation  being  better  than  ob- 
tained at  many  a  more  pretentious  "  hotel  "  of  the 
old  sort ;  and  although  the  arrangements  at  the  tea- 
table  were  not  on  so  aristocratic  a  scale  as  we  some- 
times meet  with — why,  so  much  the  better,  thought 
the  Democrats.  "  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
but  wants  that  little  strong,"  as  Harry  remarked 
when  he  passed  his  cup  for  the  fourth  time. 

The  temperance  hotel  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
famous  teetotal  Baronet  is  of  very  recent  erection. 
Standing  back  from  the  main  road,  on  the  left  as 
Woodford  town  is  approached,  it  faces  Woodford 
Green — the  green  whereon  the  annual  meet  of  local 
cycling  clubs  takes  place.  Thanks  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  some  charitabl3--disposed  lady  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood,  it  was  built  on  a  scale  of  lavish 
expense,  and  is  undeniably  the  most  imposing  of  the 
many  teetotal  places  of  refreshment  in  the  country. 
Externally,  the  architect  has  produced  a  happy 
effect,  free  from  the  intense  vulgarity  which  usually 
distinguishes  "  coff^ee  palaces  "  in  town ;  whilst  the 
interior  is  arranged  on  the  model  of  a  high-class 
modern  hotel — stone  steps,  with  massive  balusters 
of  polished  wood,  leading  to  the  upper  stories  whose 
rooms  are  well  built  with  elegant  windows,  ponder- 
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ous  marble  mantel-pieces,  and  substantial  furniture. 
The  three  large  rooms  on  the  first  floor  intercom- 
municate, and  from  their  windows,  as  well  as  from 
the  balconj-,  a  charming  prospect  of  the  adjacent 
vales  can  be  enjo3ed  on  a  bright  day.  The  ground 
floor  is  naturally  devoted  to  a  large  bar-room,  where 
the  local  and  visiting  artisans  and  tradesmen  revel 
in  huge  mugs  of  coffee  wherewith  to  wash  down 
slabs  of  buttered  bread,  whose  cubic  contents  would 
appal  the  genteel.  During  the  summer  and  autumn, 
too,  thei^e  are  constant  relays  of  excursionists  in 
pleasure-vans,  who  exhibit  a  decided  preference  for 
this  house  at  which  to  call  for  wayside  refection  ; 
so  that  the  old  Castle  and  other  inns,  further  up  the 


"  Oh  !  it's  just  my  luclc,"  said  he,  "  my  mud-guard 
broke  off,  and  I  have  had  no  time  to  get  it  repaired. 
There's  always  something  or  other  going  wrong  with 
my  jigger — always  having  some  accident." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  why  an  accident  to  your  machine 
is  like  a  tinkettle  tied  to  a  dog's  tail  ?"  said  Dunn. 

"  I  suppose  this  is  a  conundrum,"  answered 
Percy.  "  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  not  your 
brilliant  wit  !" 

"  Because  it  is  hound  to  occur."-'- 

A  dead  silence  fell  upon  us — a  pause,  as  of  some 

agonising  revelation,   some  awful  truth  making  its 

horrid  presence  felt  in  our  minds  ;  blighting  us   with 

crushing  force.     Each  man  looked  ia  liis  neighbour's 
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road,  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  trade  in  this 
direction,  which,  I  presume,  is  just  what  the  founder 
desired.  On  either  side  of  the  bar  are  good-sized 
rooms,  reserved  for  more  select  parties,  and  it  was 
in  one  of  these  that  the  Democrats  had  cast  their 
lot  for  the  present  occasion. 

The  wreck  of  our  repast  had  been  cleared  away 
and  we  had  drawn  our  chairs  in  a  semi-circle  around 
tlie  cheerful  fire.  A  plentiful  supply  of  mud  adorned 
the  lower  extremities  of  all  of  us,  more  or  less. 
Percy  Paton,  especially,  was  literally  smothered 
with  it ;  so  much  so,  as  to  call  forth  a  few  compli- 
mentary remarks  on  his  "  understanding." 


face,  and  saw  there  the  dreadful  conviction  plainly 
pictured  in  his  own  countenance ;  saw  how  his  neigh- 
bour's soul  was  wrestling  with  the  horrible  dread 
fast  creeping  over  him  as  his  mind  at  length  realised 
the  fearful  monstrosity,  obliterating  all  other  thought 
with  its  terrible  fascination.  Then  we  all  looked  at 
the  fire  sadly,  and  sighed.  The  silence  was  un- 
broken till  Diogenes  softly  blew  his  nose ;  and  the 
spell  was  broken.     We  were  ourselves  again. 

Dio.  spoke. 

"  Dan  is  a  genius.  He  has  a  soul  fit  for  searching 
out  the  hidden  possibilities  of  the  English  language. 
*\Ve  in-esiime  that  "  bound  to  a  cur"  is  neant.— Ed, 
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If  that  man  is  a  benefactor  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  is  not 
Dan  also  great  in  his  way  to  give  two  meanings  to 
one  word  ?  Dan,  my  boy,  we  are  all  proud  to  have 
amongst  us  a  genius  who,  with  a  few  words,  can 
rivet  our  attention  and  till  our 
minds  with  more  wondering  awe 
than  do  the  greatest  revelations 
of  science,  the  most  subtle  reason- 
ing of  the  philosoplier,  or  the  most 
sublime  thoughts  of  the  poet." 

"  Bah  !"  said  Harry.  "  Punn- 
ing is  the  lowest  form  of  wit.  Tlie 
best  wit  has  always  some  philoso- 
phy about  it,  and  would  pro- 
bably be  beyond  your  compre- 
ensions." 

'!  Which  is  doubtless  the  reason 
we  can't    understand     you,"    an- 
wered  Dio. 

What  further  repartee  might 
h  ive  ensued  was  silenced  by  the 
sudde  1  entry  of  the  Poet,  clad  in 
a  big  overcoat  and  wearing  a 
Tam-o'-Shanter  hat.  In  his  month 
was  a  fiercely-belching  briar,  and 
on  his  brow  was  the  frown  of  sad- 
ness and   discontent.     Worse  off 


cle  having,  as  he  pjetically  expressed  it,  "  busted  up!" 

Daring  a  lull  in  the  conversation,  whilst  some  of 

the  members  were  coquetting  with  the  cues  and  balls 

on  the  bajratelle  table,  I  had  noticed  that  Dio.  had 


than    even      Percv,    he     had     been    compelled    to 
come  down  by  train  to  meet  us  on  account  of  hi ;  tricy. 


|jn..u  lAioU)  uiiipiu\  i_d  wuli  pencil  and  paper.  W'l.^^ 
he  had  apparently  finished  he  showed  it  to  Miss 
Hoojjer,  who  was  seated  next  to  him.  She  laughed 
and  passed  the  paper  on,  until  at  length  it  came  into 
my  hands:  and  this  was  what  Mr.  Jack  Brown  had 
done : — 

Dan  opened  his  f/^^T^*" 

mouth      to      say  jfcu-—-.'.' 

something, but  the 
Cynic  seized  his 
arm. 

"  No  !       no  ! 
Don't,  pray  don't, 
there's     a      good 
lellovv." 

"  Don't  what  ?" 
said  Dan. 

"  Don't,  all 
Pray  don't  .  .^ 
gasped  Dio.  "  1  tf^ 
have  an  aged 
mother  at  homi 
who  loves  me 
and  would  mouri 
over  my  untimeb 
decease.  I  ha\e ' 
an  invalid  father 
who  is  proud  of 
me,  and  believes 
I  shall  yet  make 
the  family  name  known  to  fame.  I  have  sisters, 
and  cousins,  and  aunts,  who  all  believed  in 
and  adore  me.     I   couldn't  stand  it,  Dan ;    I  could 
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nol  stand    it.     Don't,  there's    a   good    fellow;    pray 
don't." 

We  were  all  looking  at  these  two,  wondering  what 
the  mischief  was  np.  Dan  seemed  bewildered  and 
confused  by  his  companion's  impassioned  manner. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  don't  what  ?" 

"  Why,  don't  make  stale  puns  about  bustle  and 
terbacker.      I  know  you  meant  it." 

Dan  blushed.     It  is  not  often  he  blushes. 

After  a  while  Percy  dived  into  a  bag  which  he 
always  carried  attached  to  his  tricycle,  and  which 
he  had  brought  indoors  with  him.  It  was  a  curious 
bag,  constructed  on  lines  combining  the  features  of  a 
tourist's  knapsack,  a  soldier's  kit,  a  fishing  basket,  a 
portmanteau,  a  dressing-case,  a  lady's  reticule,  and  a 
wire  mouse-trap.  The  number  of  articles  it  con- 
tained had  never  been  computed  ;  but  a  miniature 
armoury  of  tools,  spanners,  screw-drivers,  paraffin 
and  lubricating  oil-tins,  hand-vices,  drills,  and  other 
appliances,  with  vast  quantities  of  variously-gauged 
wires,  twine,  whipcord,  lamp-cotton,  and  leather; 
samples  of  all  the  healing  plaisters  known  to 
chemistry  ;  lint,  bandages,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  an  ambulance-wagon  ;  many  mysterious  garments 
of  original  design  ;  pipes,  tobacco,  cigars,  and  ciga- 
rettes and  their  tubes,  vestas  and  vesuvians,  boxes 
of  cachotix  ;  pen-knives,  tooth-picks,  toilet  requisites, 
pocket-books;  current  issues  of  cycling  papers;  a 
few  blue-covered  patent  specifications  ;  and  heaven 
knows  ^^•hat  besides  were  comprised  in  the  in- 
ventory ! 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is  a  fact  myself;  I  have 
only  the  authority  of  the  Cynic,  who  solemnly  asserts 
that  he  once  spent  an  entire  afternoon  overhauling 
the  contents.  However,  this  time  Percy  opened  his 
bag  and  brought  forth  a  packet  of  printed  tickets. 

"  Of  course,  you  are  all  going  to  the  Stanley 
Show,"  he  announced.  '•  I  have  here  a  number  of 
tickets  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Stanley  B.C.  has 
sent  me  for  sale." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,"  remarked  Dio.  cheerily.  "  Hope 
you  will  make  a  good  commission  out  of  'em." 

"  Don't  be  rude.  Jack,"  interposed  the  Captain, 
"  there  is  no  commission  allowed  on  sales,  I  know  ; 
Percy  of  course  is  mad  upon  the  coming  exhil)ition, 
and  expects  us  all  to  be  equally  enthusiastic." 

"  But  why  should  we  bother  to  buy  tickets  ?"  en- 
quired Harry.  "  Why  cannot  we  pay  our  shillings 
at  the  doors  ?  Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow  ;  I'll  keep 
my  bob  to-day,  and  part  to-morrow  !" 

"  Well,"  replied  Torr,  "  I  must  admit  that  I  do  not 
think  it  at  all  a  good  plan  to  issue  tickets  and  expect 
other  clubmen  to  buy  them  and  assist  in  selling  them 
when  money  is  taken  at  the  doors.  It  is  simply  a 
waste  of  trouble  and  of  printing." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Paton,  "  I  have  been 


thinking  much  the  same  myself;  but  there  is  this  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  tickets,  that  fellows  can  buy  them 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  their  relatives  or 
friends  whom  they  may  desire  to  induce  to  attend 
the  exhibition." 

"Yes,"  growled  the  Cynic,  "and  the  club  also 
makes  profit  out  of  the  tickets  which  are  sold  and 
not  used.  Very  many  people  either  lose  their  tickets 
altogether,  or  leave  them  at  home  when  they  go  to 
the  show,  and  have  to  pay  again  at  the  doors." 

"Yes,"  said  Harry;  "so  that  it  is  profitable  to 
print  the  tickets,  for  the  same  reason  as  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  railway  companies  to  issue  return 
tickets  at  reduced  rates ;  the  number  of  '  return 
halves'  which  are  never  used  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  reduction." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  the  people  who  buy 
them."  said  Dio.  "  For  my  part,  I  plank  down  my 
'  bob'  at  the  doors." 

"  That's  my  style,"  remarked  Dan.  "  Turnstile  ! 
Chuck  down  your  '  bob,'  or  the  '  bobby'  will  chuck 
you." 

"  You  see  how  the  wind  blows,  Percy  ;  you'd  better 
put  up  your  tickets,"  Tom  said.  "  Tickets  for  aris- 
tocrats ;  ready-money-down  is  good  enough  ior  the 
Democrats ! " 

The  patentee  did  see.  "  But  you  are  all  going,  are 
you  not  ?"  he  said  pleadingly.  And  the  affirmative 
chorus  satisfied  him. 

This  matter  led  to  a  general  conversation  upon 
the  prospects  of  novelties  at  the   coming  exhibition. 

"  I  anticipate,"  said  Tom,  "  that  the  chief  interest 
aroised  amongst  the  cognoscenti  will  centre  in  the 
'  Humber'  tricycle,  as  so  many  firms  are  rumoured 
to  be  bringing  out  copies  of  the  famous  machine, 
which  has  hitherto  been  unique." 

"But  there's  nothing  very  new  in  that,"  objected 
Percy.  "  Copies  cannot  arouse  so  much  interest  as 
originals." 

"  Yes,  I  think  in  this  case  copies  can,"  responded 
the  Captain.  "  Because  the  '  Humber'  has  achieved 
such  a  reputation  for  itself  that  there  is  no  scepticism 
possible  as  to  its  being  a  practicable  tricycle ;  but 
now  that  its  construction  is  open  to  competition,  we 
s'lall  be  curious  to  see  how  the  copyists  improve 
upon  the  original.  For  one  thing,  we  shall  no  longer 
be  doomed  to  ride  a  tricycle  with  a  back-fork  cut  so 
close  to  the  tyre  of  the  back  wheel  as  to  collect. every 
particle  of  mud,  which  forms  a  brake.  Nor  will 
some  other  faults  which  have  hitherto  had  to  be  prt 
up  with,  such  as  the  defective  adjustment  of  the 
bearings,  be  necessarily  perpetuated.  Competition 
will  improve  the  machine,  and  the  maker,  who  builds 
it  in  the  best  manner,  will  reap  his  reward." 

Captain  Jones  rides  the  "  Humber,"  and  the 
members  regard  him  as  an  authority,  because  he  is 
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not,  like  too  many  men,  so  infatuated  with  one  kind 
of  tricj'cle  as  to  be  blind  to  its  faults,  or  to  the 
merits  of  other  machines. 

"  To  copy's  human  ;  to  invent,  divine" — quoth  our 
Philosopher. 

"What  the  Boss  means,"  continued  Hooper,  "is 
that  those  who  want  to  ride  '  Humber '- pattern 
tricycles  can  now  pick  for  themselves,  instead  of 
being  compelled  to  buy  from  the  Nottingham  firm. 
Every  man's  geese  are  swans,  and  every  manufac- 
turer thinks  he  makes  the  best  goods;  it  is  for  the 
discriminating  to  look  for  themselves." 

Mary  Hooper  had  been  an  interested  listener. 
Now  she  put  in  a  word. 

"Why  is  it  that  the  '  Humber'  seems  to  be  so 
popular  amongst  you  gentlemen  ?" 

'•  Moi,  you  mean,'"  interrupted  her  brother.  "  We 
are  working  men ;  '  men  '  is  good  enough  for  us. 
Don't  insult  us  by  using  namby-pamby  expressions, 
Polly." 

"I  beg  j-our  pardon,"  said  his  sister,  laughingly. 
"  I  forgot  that  the  Democrats,  although  they  can  be- 
have as  '  gentlemen,'  aspire  to  be  '  men  '  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  you 
men  appear  to  prefer  the  peculiar  'Humber'  tri- 
cj'cle  ?     We  la iv'nmen  I  mean — cannot  ride  it!" 

"  Perhaps  that's  the  reason  why  they  do  prefer  it," 
suggested  Dio.,  sardonically.  "  If  a  fellow  rides  only 
the  '  Humber,'  he  is  free  from  the  necessity  of 
politely  inviting  all  his  feminine  friends  to  trv  his 
machine  !" 

This  remark  was  greeted  with  the  contempt  it 
deserved. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  George,  "  I  do  not  like  it  so 
well  as  an  ordinary  front-steerer.  It  may  suit  the 
more  athletically-inclined,  who  like  to  be  always 
'  scorching ' — as  they  term  it — down  a  road  ;  but  for 
me  the  pleasures  of  a  steady  and  comfoi'table  tri- 
cycle, upon  which  you  can  sit  as  easily  as  in  a 
carriage,  gliding  through  the  lanes  dreamilj*,  without 
an  atom  of  anxiety,  is  preferable  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  '  Humber,'  which  approaches  tlie  bicycle  in 
the  amount  of  muscular  skill  required  for  its  pro- 
pulsion." 

"  Ah  !  my  boy,"  said  Tom,  "  you'll  find  the 
'  Humlier'  becoming  a  greater  favourite  everj-  day." 

"  I  think  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  bicyclists  who 
have  given  up  the  two-wheeler,  having  had  their 
'  crop  of  croppers,'  and  think  the  lowly  tricycle 
would  suit  them  better,"  said  I. 

"  But  there  are  many  riders  of  the  '  Humber  '  who 
never  sat  on  a  bicycle,  and  yet  they  like  the  '  Hum- 
ber '  better  than  other  tricycles  they  have  tried  ;  at 
least,  they  say  so." 


"  It  is  the  sense  of  thorough  control  of  the  iron 
steed,"  remarked  Tom.  "Take  a  front  or  rear- 
steering  tricycle  of  the  ordinary  pattern,  the  mind  is 
conscious  of  a  decided  effort  to  guide  the  machine. 
Of  all  tricycles  except  the  '  Humber,'  the  '  Coventry 
Rotary '  appears  to  me  to  be  the  machine  which  is 
most  guided  by  involuntary  action.  Of  course 
I  do  not  refer  to  sharp  curves,  but  the  guiding 
necessary  when  going  along  a  country  road.  With 
the  '  Humber,'  when  the  necessary  skill  is  once 
acquired,  the  feet  guide  it  with  as  little  conscious 
exertion  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  rider  as  he  would 
exercise  when  taking  a  walk.  It  is  the  sense  of 
control  over  his  steed,  and  a  feeling,  as  it  were,  that 
his  tricycle  is  part  of  himself  that  gives  the  great 
charm  in  riding  it.  Even  a  bicycle  is  not  so  easy  to 
steer.  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  our  philosophical  Harry,  "  human 
nature  again.  A  man  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is 
conscious  of  thorough  control  over  something  or 
somebody.  For  this  reason,  some  fellows  ha\e  a 
horse,  or  even  a  dog,  and  if  it  does  not  follow  its 
masler's  will,  the  owner  soon  makes  the  poor  animal 
conscious  of  his  superior  will.  Sort  of  '  oils  it  up,' 
you  know.'" 

"  Guess  that's  the  reason  some  fellows  get  mar- 
ried for.  They  think  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to 
order  wife  and  children  about,"  says  the  Cynic. 

"And  so  with  the  'Humber,'"  continues  Harry 
"What  machine  is  so  much  under  the  rider's  con- 
trol ?     Horse  and  rider  make  the  true  Centaur." 

"  I  suppose,  then,"  interposed  Dan,  "our  Captain 
is  a  head  centrt;(r.     Savours  of  Fenianism,  don't  it  ?" 

'•  I  wish  somebody  would  sit  upon  your  head," 
said  Dio.  "  But,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Harry, 
"  when  you  tried  T<ini's  '  Humber,'  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  and  came  a  cropper  over  the  handles, 
what  was  your  opinion  then  of  '  conscious  control,' 
eh  ?•' 

"  Oh  !  that  was  the  exception  that  proved  the 
rule." 

"  A  tcco-foot  rule,  ah  !  ah  !  "  laughed  Dan. 

"  I  have  another  foot  here,"  retorted  Harrv,  ele- 
vating his  boot,  "  which  I  can  let  you  have,  and  it 
will  turn  your  two  feet  into  the  yard,  if  you  don't  give 
us  a  rest." 

"  Come,  boys,  order  !  "  exclaimed  the  Captain. 
"  Dan  can't  help  punning,  you  know  ;  '  it  is  his 
nature  to.'  And  you,  Dan,  let  us  have  that  song 
that  George  wrote  for  you,  there's  a  good  fellow." 

"Oh!  all  right;  if  Miss  Hooper  will  accompany 
me  with  a  few  bars  from  Patience,"  said  Dan.  And 
the  piano  being  requisitioned,  he  with  appropriate 
grimaces,  gave  us — 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  "  HUMBER." 

If  you  wish  to  cut  a  shine  in  the  tricycling  line, 

Make  envious  cyclist 5  stare. 
Just  ride  upon  a   "  Humber,"  and  discard  all  else   as 
lumber, 

And  show  'em  how  you  dare. 
You  must  sit  upon  your  sadlle,  with  your  wobbling  lego 
astraddle, 

With  a  look  of  unconcern. 
You  must  not  touch  a  handle   (for  that  would  cause  a 
scandal). 

But  use  vour  feet  to  turn  ; 


Tho'  that  thought  will  bring  you  torcher  they  will  take 

you  for  a  scorcher, 

Although  you  smash  your  crown  ; 
And  cyclists  on  their  way  are  sure  to  stop  and  say, 
"If  hs  can  corns  a  cropper  like  that,  which  certainly 

wouldn't  suit  me, 
Why  what  a  remarkably  croppy  young  man  this  croppy 

young  man  must  be.'' 
When  Dan  had  done,  Tom  volunteered  to  tell  us 
an  amusing  experience  which  tho  conversation  re- 
lating to  the  "  Humber  "  had  recalled  to  his  memory. 
So,  we  being  all  attentive,  he  proceeded  : — 


And  ev'ry  one  will  say,  as  they  watch  you  go  your  way, 
"  If  he  can  ride  a  machine  lika  that,  which  I  fancy  would 

just  suit  me, 
Why  what  a  rider  of  consummate  skill  this  consummate 

rider  must  be.' 

Be  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  way  your  trike  obays. 

Your  every  wish  alway, 
And  show  them,  if  you  can,  that  there  ne'er  was  such  a 
man 

Whose  legs  so  fast  could  play ; 
As  each  observer  gazes  you  must  kick  away  like  blazes, 

Though  your  socks  be  coming  down^ 


"  Well,  I  went  over  to  Walthamstow,  Tuesday,  to 
see  a  friend  of  mine  there.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Happy  Prowlers  T.C.,  and  swears  by  the  '  Humber.'  " 

"  That's  consoling,"  interrupted  the  Cynic.  "  The 
difference  between  him  and  most  of  his  species  is 
that  he  swears  by,  but  most  fellows  swear  at,  the 
thing."  But  the  peremptory  rap  on  the  table 
enjoined  silence. 

"  For  some  reason  or  other,  best  known  to  him- 
self," continued  Tom,  "  Fred  Smith  had  advertised 
his  'Humber'  for  sale.  I  happened  to  notice  his 
advertisement   in   The  Tricyclist,  and  so   I    though 
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I  would  ride  over  and  interview  him  on  the  subject. 
I  hadn't  been  there  five  minutes  before  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  presently  the  servant  came 
to  announce  that  a  gentleman  had  called  respecting 
my  friend's  tri.  So  I  went  out  with  Fred,  at  his 
request,  and  saw  the  enquiring  individual.  He  was 
garbed  in  the  ordinary  every-day  suit,  with  the 
usual  'chimney  pot.'  He  explained  that  he  had 
been  riding  a  '  Challenge  '  some  time — one  of  those 
things  with  a  big  wheel  behind  and  two  little 
steering  wheels  in  front,  lever  action,  you  know. 
He  said  he  was  tired  of  it,  and  had  sold  it." 

"  Ah  !  "  interrupted  Dio.,  "  I  reckon  the  purchaser 
was  sold,  too." 

"  Don't  you  see,"  said  Dan,  "  if  a  fellow  wanted 
to  get  his  muscle  up  on  some  new  maciiine  he  must 
sell  up  the  old  one  first." 

"  Order !  order  !  " 

Our  Captain  resumed  :  he  admitted  he  had  never 
tried  a  "  Humber"  before;  in  fact  he  had  scarcely 
seen  one,  I  believe,  but  he  was  very  confident  he 
could  ride  it.  "  Oh  !  I  know  about  it.  Guide  it  like 
a  bicycle ;  very  easy  that."  Fred  winked  at  me  as 
he  went  down  to  the  stable  to  get  his  "  Humber" 
out. 

Well,  he  brought  it  out  to  the  roadway  and  in- 
vited the  fellow  to  try  it.  So  he  went  up  to  it  and 
looked  it  all  over  in  a  knowing  kind  of  way.  "  You'll 
find  it  in  first-rate  condition,"  says  Fred.  "Ah," 
says  he,  "  I  shall  soon  find  out  if  anything's  wrong; 
not  the  first  time  I  have  been  on  a  machine,  you 
know."  "  Well,"  says  Fred,  "  there  it  is ;  try  it  for 
yourself."  At  the  time,  our  friend  was  standing  on 
the  near  side  of  (he  machine.  He  put  his  right  foot 
on  the  step.  Evidently,  when  he  had  got  so  far,  the 
problem  arose  in  his  mind,  by  what  means  he  was 
to  get  on  the  saddle.  If  he  put  his  other  leg  over, 
that  is,  the  left,  he  would  come  down  on  his  seat 
the  wrong  way,  like  a  man  mounting  a  horse  with 
his  face  to  the  animal's  tail.  He  had  wit  enough  to 
see  this,  and  soon  got  off  the  step.  "  Rather  a  light 
affair,  this  step,  isn't  it  ?"  said  he.  "  Don't  seem  as 
if  it  would  bear  much  weight ;  but  I  thought  it 
best  to  tr}-  it.  because  it  would  be  awkward  if  it 
did  break,  when  a  fellow  was  mounting,  you  know." 

Fred  assured  him  that  it  was  quite  strong  enough 
for  any  possible  weight  that  could  be  put  on  it. 

Then  our  friend  tried  again.  This  time  he  took 
care  to  put  his  left  foot  on  the  step  ;  then  he  raised 
his  right  leg  to  throw  it  over  the  saddle.  As  he  did 
so,  the  off-side  wheel  came  up  against  the  backbone 
before  he  could  get  his  leg  in,  and  he  got  his  trousers 
plentifully  besmeared  with  mud.  Seeing  it  was  a 
failure  he  got  off  and  looked  at  the  jigger  as  if  he 
thought  there  was  something  peculiar  about  it. 

"  Rather  loose,  isn't  it  ?"  he  said. 


"Oh  !  no,"  said  Fred,  "  it's  all  right." 
"  Ah  !  thought  the  backbone  might  be  a  trifle  too 
easy,  perhaps,  that's  all.     Of  course,  that's  only  a 
matter  of  taste." 

Fred  assured  him  it  was  all  right,  and  to  con- 
vince him,  got  on  the  machine  easily  and  naturally, 
as  a  good  rider  would,  and  took  a  few  turns  round 


without  touching  the  handles.  Our  knowing  friend 
looked  on  admiringly,  and  was  so  fascinated  with 
the  spectacle  that  as  soon  as  Fred  dismounted  he  tried 
to  get  on  again  himself.  This  time  he  did  get  his  leg 
between  the  wheels,  but  the  wheel  closed  in  again 
against  the  backbone,  and,  by  so  canting  round,  ran 
its  rider  into  the  gutter.  He  pushed  at  the  off-side 
handle,  but  without  avail ;  the  cranks  were  at  top 
and  bottom  centres,  and  he  could  not  move  them 
with  his  feet,  neither  could  he  extricate  his  leg.  At 
last,  in  sheer  desperation,  he  caught  hold  of  the  rim 
of  the  off-side  driver,  and  shoved  it  round  with  such 
force  that  the  machine  described  a  sharp  semi-circle, 
coming  out  of  the  gutter,  turning  quickly  round 
until  the  two  driving  wheels  struck  the  curb,  and 
then  the  backbone  was  against  the  left  driving 
wheel,  thus  imprisoning  his  other  leg. 

Here  Fred,  who  was  suffering    from  suppressed 
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laughter,  thought  it  prudent  for  the  safety  of  his 
machine  to  pull  him  away  from  the  curb,  and  set 
him  straight  on  the  road.  Then  our  friend  essayed 
to  go  along.  No  drunken  man  could  have  i-olled 
from  side  to  side  as  he  did.  He  did  get  it  along 
somehow,  and  went  dow^n  the"  street  sideways,  as  it 
were,  like  a  shy  horse.  Every  now  and  then  his  feet, 
unaccustomed   to  the   rotary  motion,   would  slip  off 


the  treadles,  and  be  brought  up  with  a  sharp  rap  of  his 
shins  against  the  axle;  so  that  what  with  the  anxiety 
of  steering,  and  keeping  his  feet  on  the  treadles,  and 
the  pain  of  his  smarting  shanks — though  all  the 
while  he  was  mentally  desirous  of  appearing  per- 
fectly at  his  ease,  after  the  manner  of  all  novices — he 
spent  a  most  unhappy  time  of  it.  Finally,  just  as 
he  was  returning  to  where  we  stood,  which  was 
slightly  down  hill,  the  machine  attained  a  pace  of 
t(.n   miles  an  hour;   he  could  not  keep  his  treadles. 


got  wild  in  his  steering,  gave  a  lurch  from  side  to 
:  ide,  clutched  wildly  at  the  brake,  and  then  the 
machine,  suddenly  checked  in  its  career,  gi-acefuUy 
lilted  him  over  the  handles,  sprawling  head  first  mto 


the  muddy  guttei",  where  his  "  masher "  hat  was 
telescoped  in  a  fashion  resembling  an  opera-hat, 
and  he  obtained  more  mud  on  his  garments  than 
could  be  readily  brushed  off.  Fred  and  I,  unable 
to  restrain  our  mirth,  with  difficulty  rescued  him 
from  his  predicament  and  assisted  him  indoors 
where  he  could  cleanse  himself  from  the  "  misplaced 
matter  !" 

"  He  didn't  buy  that  tricycle,  did  he  ?  "  enquired 
the  Cynic. 

"  No.  I  saw  him  yesterday  pumping  along  the 
road  on  an  antiquated  '  Coventry  Lever,'  which  he 
had  purchased  under  the  impression  that  it  must  be 
one  of  the  latest  patterns,  as  it  had  a  60-inch  driving 
wheel  !  He  had  read  in  The  Tricyclist  Mr.  Shaw's 
disquisitions  on  the  advantages  of  large  wheels,  so 
thought  he  was  fully  up  to  date  !  The  machine  had 
been  freshly  painted,  and  looked  gorgeous  in  the 
extreme." 

"  True,"  interposed  our  own  Topper,  "  paint,  like 
charitjs  covers  a  multitude  of  sins." 

We  smiled. 
'    Dan  was  the  next   to  speak.     '•  I   am  reminded," 
said   he,  ''of  a  ft;llow   I  know — Jack  Gophast — who 
rides   one   of  these  same  '  H umbers'  which  seem  to 
be  monopolising  our  conversation  this  evening.     He 
has  had  a  Crypto  gear  fitted  to  it,  and  rode  it  to  the 
monthly  social  of  the  Pileiton  Club.      I  suppose  you 
know  that  between  the  '  speed'  and  '  power'  gear- 
^'^>-<  /  >.  ings  there  is  an  intermediate  point  where  the  Crypto 
^^Ei,  frees  the  pedals  altogether  from  the  wheels.      Well, 
'>(i  Jjack  left  the  social  in  a  very  jolly  frame  of  mind, 
/^    having  been  laying  in  a   tolerably  full   cargo  of  ex- 
cisables.     He  started  all  right,  for  I  saw  him  go  off. 
i^^j  It  had  been  my  intention  to  ride  home  with  him,  but 
^' I  had   to  run   back   to  get  some  music  which   I  had 
left  behind.     It  was  a  glorious  moonlight  night,  past 
twelve  o'clock.     I    had    proceeded   about  a  mile,  I 
think,  when  I  descried  Jack  on  his  '  Humber,'  about 
three  hundred  yards  ahead,  and  put  on   a  spurt  to 
overtake    him.      To    my    surprise,    I    soon    ran    up 
behind    him  ;    and   there   was   something  about  his 
appearance  that  struck  me  with  astonishment.     He 
was  leaning  over  the  handles,  and  his  feet  were  going 
round  at  a  great  rate,  but   the  machine  was  quite 
stationary  !      When  I  came  up  to  him  I  found  that 
he  was  apparently  fast  asleep  ;  but  he  had  managed 
to  disconnect  his  treadles  by  means  of  the    Crypto 
striking  lever,  and  was  working  away  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  going  home  !" 

We  all  laughed  at  Dan's  )arn.  I  do  not  say  we 
believed  it;  but  we  laughed. 

"  Touching  this  same 'Huinber,'"  said  I, 'T  wonder 
they  can't  put  some  kind  of  a  steering-controller  and 
a  practicable  safety-rod  in  front  of  it." 

"  I   tell  you  what  I  would  do  if  I  had  one  "  said 
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Percy.  "  I'd  make  a  kind  of  light  frame  about  a 
foot  wide,  and,  say  three  feet  long,  covered  with 
stout  canvas.  One  end  of  this  frame  should  be 
liinged  to  the  handle  bar,  or  rather  to  a  point  some- 
what above  the  axle.  The  other  end  of  my  frame 
I  would  furnish  with  two  small  wheels  about  three 
or  four  inches  diameter.  The  frame  would  incline 
towards  the  ground  from  its  support  near  the  axle 
just  clearing  the  road  by  about  three  inches.  In  the 
event  of  a  cropper  the  rider  would  be  shot  along  the 
frame,  and  his  weight  on  the  frame  would  cause  the 
brake  to  act  automatically,  the  frame  at  the  same 
time  turning  on  one  side  and  throwing  him  off  clear 
of  the  driving  wheels.  Going  before  the  wind  this 
frame  could  be  raised  upright,  and  would  make  a 
capital  sail." 

"  I  doubt  if  you  would  ever  get  a  sale  for  it,"  said 
Dan. 

"  It  would  make  a  first-class  sail — oh  !  I  see  now, 
I  suppose  you  mean  that  for  a  pun.  If  so  it's  a  very 
poor  one." 

"Quite  e<iual  to  your  invention,  anyway." 

During  this  conversation  I  had  noticed  that 
Diogenes  had  been  very  busy  scribbling  something 
unobserved  by  the  others.  He  now  came  forward. 
By  the  peculiar  expression  on  his  noble  countenance 
I  concluded  that  he  had  been  devising  some  piece  of 
mischief.     I  knew  Mr.  Ja?k. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  our  Cynic,  "  what  I  am  about 
to  read  to  you  is  apparently  a  description  of  a 
design  for  a  new  sociable  which,  I  have  an  idea, 
was  evolved  from  the  mighty  mind  of  Percy  Paton." 

"  I  ?  "  said  Percy.  "  I  have  written  nothing  about 
sociables,  I'm  sure." 

"  Nevertheless,  it  bears  traces  of  a  gigantic 
genius,  of  a  daring  and  original  mind  that  can  grasp 
the  mightiest  problems,  and  has,  in  this  instance, 
evolved  a  something  which,  for  boldness  of  con- 
ception, is  unrivalled." 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  not  written  anything  of  the  sort. 
Hand  it  over  and  let's  have  a  look  at  it !" 

"  Not  yet,  my  dear  boy.  Our  friends  mnst  hear  it 
first ;  and  the  great  modesty  which  always  accom- 
panies true  genius  would,  I  feel  sure,  prevent  you 
doing  that  justice  to  yourself  which  your  unassum- 
ing and  original  genius  deserves." 

"Well,  drive  on,  old  man,"  said  the  Captain,  "  we 
are  all  attention." 

"  Gentlemen,  the  paper  which   I  hold  in  my  hand 

is  covered  with  memoranda,  apparently  intended  to 

guide  the  writer  in  drawing  up  an  advertisement  for 

tricycular  appliances.     It  begins  thus  : — 

5. — A  box  of  light  material  is  placed  immediately  in 

front  of  each    driving-wheel.     In    winter   time, 

when  the   roads   are  slippery,  these  boxes  will 

contain  sand,  which  the  motion  of  the  tricycle 


will  shake  down,  so  that  it  is  sprinkled  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  each  wheel,  thus  enabling  it  to 
obtain  a  firm  hold  on  the  greasiest  of  roads.  In 
summer  time,  and  on  dusty  roads,  these  boxes 
will  be  filled  with  water,  a  J-shaped  jet  project- 
ing from  each  box,  by  which  means  the  road  is 
sprinkled  in  advance  of  the  machine,  thus  laying 
the  dust.  By  a  simple  contrivance,  a  stream 
of  water  can  be  directed  to  the  rear  of  the  rider 
and  ejected  at  will.  This  will  be  found  highly 
efficient  for  driving  oft  small  boys,  and  thus  the 
annoyance  they  can  cause  to  the  cyclist  can  be 
entirely  prevented. 

10. — By  a  contrivance,  entirely  our  own,  small 
circular  brushes  can  also  be  arranged  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  each  wheel.  Thus  all  mud  and 
dust  will  be  swept  on  one  side,  leaving  the 
machine  beautifully  bright  and  clean,  and  quite 
unsoiled,  however  bad  the  state  of  the  roads. 

15. — The  seat  is  so  arranged  that  the  rider  can  sit 
gracefully  back,  and,  by  the  use  of  our  patent 
adjustable  footrests,  can  place  his  feet  up  above 
his  head  in  a  verj' natural  and  pleasing  position. 
This  arrangement  is,  of  course,  only  intended 
for  gentlemen's  use. 

20. — The  necessity  of  going  round  to  the  different 
lubricators  is  entirely  dispensed  with  by  our  new 
arrangement.  The  dirty  operation  of  'oiling 
up'  will  be  a  thitig  of  the  past.  Bearings  will 
no  longer  run  dry  for  want  of  attention.  Imme- 
diately in  the  rear  of  the  seat  is  a  vessel  capable 
of  holding  about  halt-a-gallon  of  oil.  This  oil  is 
conveyed  through  the  hollow  framework  to  the 
different  parts  requiring  lubrication,  and  is  self- 
feeding.  The  lamps  are  also  fed  in  like  manner, 
and  will  last  for  weeks  without  re-trimming. 

25. — By  pressing  a  bolt  the  machine  instantly,  and 
of  its  own  accord,  folds  up  into  a  very  small 
space,  and  can  be  conveniently  sent  by^Parcels 
Post.  It  is  the  best  hill-climber  in  the  world, 
and  will  climb  steep  gradients  with  scarcely  any 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  rider.  The  action  of 
the  machine  when  running  down  hill  causes  a 
series  of  springs  to  be  wound  up,  which 
springs  can  be  brought  into  use  to  assist  in  hill- 
climbing. 

30. — The  brakes  are  so  powerful  that  the  machine  is 
not  orly  stopped  dead  but  can  be  actually  sent 
backwards.  When  going  forward  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  tricycle  produces — for  the  mo- 
ment— a  vacuum  immediately  in  its  rear.  By 
suitable  apparatus  this  vacuum  is  collected  as 
it  forms,  and  is  conveyed  to  a  small  but  power- 
ful vacuum  brake— a  specialite  of  our  own  in- 
vention." 
The  reader  was  here  interrupted  by  the  long-pent 
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up  mirth  of  his  audience.  Even  Percy  was  wiping 
the  tears  from  his  eyes.  "  It's  too  bad,"  he 
said,  "  to  put  all  that  rubbish  down  to  me." 

"  Well,"  said  Dio.,  "  it  is  only  the  result  of  a  well- 
intended  attempt  to  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  tone. 
.But — if  yOu  gent — iiicii,  I  mean — have  quite  finished 
discussing  the  '  Humber'  and  its  peculiarities,  per- 
haps you  will  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  ten-fifty  of  the  clock,  that  the  house 
closes  at  eleven,  and  that  it  is  raining  the  traditional 
feline  and  canine  quadrupeds  and  agricultural  im- 
plements." 

"  Oh  !  I  shall  never  be  able  to  ride  home  to-night. 
How  it  rains!  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Mary,  "you  will 
have  to  lend  me  your  tricycle,  and  take  my  place  on 
Harry's  sociable,  and  you  two  will  have  to  pull  me 
along  with  a  rope,  you  know." 

"  Really,  Miss  Hooper,"  answered  Tom,  "  I  think 
you  would  be  better  able  to  pull  the  two  of  us  along, 
and  with  something  more  slender  than  a  rope." 

"  I  !     Pull  you  two  along  ?" 

'Yes;  for  you  know,  'Beauty  draws  us  with  a 
single  hair.'  " 

Mary  bowed  with  mock  courtesy,  but  there  was 
a  rosy  colour  on  her  cheeks. 


"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Cynic,  "  please  to  turn  your 
heads  the  other  way  a  moment." 

"  You  would  want  more  than  a  single  hair  in  your 
brush  to  draw  us,"  said  Gray. 

"You  forget,  my  dear  fellow,"  retorted  the  Cynic 
with  his  most  courteous  smile,  "  it's  a  single  hair  only 
that's  required  to  draw  beauty,  but  plain  subjects, 
like  yourself,  would  take  a  stout  brush  to  make  them 
shine." 

"  That  rerninds  me  of  a  good  story,"  began  Percy. 
But  the  Captain  courteously  but  firmly  interrupted 
him,  and  declared  that  the  tale  must  be  saved  for 
another  occasion.     With  this,  the  others  agreed. 

"  It  will  give  us  something  to  look  forward  to," 
said  Harry  consolingly. 

"Some  object  in  life;  something  to  live  for," 
echoed  Jack,  pulling  on  his  gloves. 

And  Paton  was  fain  to  follow  his  friends  out  of  the 
room,  whilst  they  muffled  their  necks  in  ample 
scarves,  donned  their  waterproof  jackets,  and 
plunged  out  into  the  cold  air  for  a  smart  burst  home. 
And  so  again  the  Democrats  left  the  tea-table. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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U^^"VERYTHING  in  the  wheel  world,  except 
^''^  cycles  themselves,  moves  slowly.  There  is 
h/^^  a  conservative  kind  of  feeling  that  no 
change  should  take  place.  The  most  dire 
disaster  was  prophesied  if  the  letters  B.T.C.  gave 
place  to  those  of  C.T.C.  Yet  what  has  been  the 
actual  result  ?  Everybody  knows.  Again  it  was 
prognosticated  that  if  the  title  "  Bicycle  Union"  was 
done  away  with  the  whole  "box  of  tricks"  would 
come  to  the  ground  as  regards  cycling  legislation. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  "  With  which  is  in- 
corporated the  Tricycle  Association "  was  carried 
at  the  amalgamation  of  those  two  bodies  in  place 
of  the  title  which  subsequently  had,  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  applied  some  twelvemonths  later. 
Even  when  we  turn  to  the  commercial  side  of  the 
picture  we  find  the  same  slowness  to  move.  How 
long  it  was  before  the  makers  could  be  got  to  adopt 
ball  pedals  !  How  equally  difficult  it  was  to  induce 
them  to  introduce  adjustable  handles — one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  tricycling,  affecting,  as 
it  does,  not  only  the  power  but  the  appearance  of 
riders  !  Now,  in  1884,  we  have  before  us  the  great 
problem  of  "When  will  the  N.C.U.  and  C.T.C. 
amalgamate  ?"     It  is  a  great  question  for  wheelmen, 


and  one  which  must,  sooner  or  later  as  regards  the 
principle  of  amalgamating,  be  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive. If  these  two  great  wheel  institutions  are  of 
any  real  good  at  all  to  cyclists— and  we  think  they 
are — it  is  obvious  that  their  interests  are  co-equal, 
and  that  every  step  which  the  one  takes  could  very  well 
have  been  performed  by  the  other.  We  have  never 
had  to  recount  an  actual  collision  between  the  two, 
but  the  letter  written  recently  by  the  C.T.C.  on  a 
question  of  the  right  to  expect  a  properly  repaired 
road  at  Melton  Mowbray  was  clearly  touching  on  a 
subject  which  is  the  special  province  of  the  N.C.U.  It 
is  quite  possible,  nay,  more  than  that,  probable,  that 
the  latter  body  may  be  only  too  glad  to  get  the  point 
settled  in  favour  of  cyclists  by  any  person  or  associa- 
tion, but  that  does  not  remove  the  fact  that  a  waste 
of  power  and  money  would  occur  for  a  work  which 
might  just  as  readily  have  been  done  by  one  large 
Union.  There  are,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no  valid 
reasons  why  an  amalgamation  should  not  be 
arranged  forthwith.  Of  course,  a  paid  secretary  and 
officials  would  follow  as  a  necessity,  and  that  being 
so  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  it  necessary,  in 
dividing  the  work  of  the  new  body  into  committees. 
Say,  for  argument's  sake,  the  Representative  Coun- 
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cil  of  the  ■'  National  Cyclists'  Union  and  Touring 
Club"  consisted  of  45  representatives,  the  actual 
work  could  be  allotted  as  follows  :  Three  committees 
could  be  formed  of  15  members  each,  i.e.,  a  third  of 
the  members  of  the  Council.  One  of  these  could  be 
called  the  General  Committee,  another  the  Touring 
Committee,  and  a  third  the  Racing  Committee. 
A  series  of  good  working  bodies  would  thus 
be  formed,  and  as  no  member  of  the  Council 
would  be  on  more  than  one  committee  there 
would  be  no  overworking  of  individual  men,  and 
the  selection  of  those  to  serve  on  the  committees 
would  naturally  be  based  on  the  individual  fitness 
or  wishes — as  far  as  they  could  be  followed — of 
the  respective  members  of  Council.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  open  for  any  member  of,  say,  the  Racing 
Committee  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Touring 
Committee,  or  vice  versa,  and  whenever  such  an  one 
was  present  who  had  special  knowledge  of  any  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  it  would  be  open  to  the  com- 
mittee to  ask  his  opinion — though,  of  course,  he 
could  not  vote.  By  these  means  a  man  with  good 
ideas  on  touring,  and  yet  whose  greatest  love  was 
racing,  and  on  which  committee  be  would  therefore 


elect  in  preference  to  serve,  could  still  give  the 
N.C.U.  and  T.C.  the  full  benefit  of  any  special 
knowledge  he  might  possess.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  in  all  associations  that  committees  are  not 
to  be  considered  secret  meetings  from  other  members 
of  the  association — i.e.,  in  the  case  in  point  of  the 
forty-five  Council  men,  although  only  the  members 
actually  on  a  committee  can  vote.  The  staff  being 
paid  could  be  called  upon  to  attend  as  often  as 
required  in  the  evening,  which  of  course  would  be 
the  most  convenient  time  for  meetings.  A  certain 
amount  of  Executive  powder  could  be  vested  in  each 
committee,  but  in  any  case  involving  principle,  or 
an  expenditure  of  money,  the  Council  alone  at  their 
monthly  meeting  should  have  the  extreme  power  of 
deciding.  The  only  difficulty,  to  our  minds,  at  all 
presenting  itself  is  whether  the  meetings  should  be 
held  at  the  London  head-quarters,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  N.C.U.,  or,  as  at  present,  in  the  case  of  the 
C.T.C.  at  different  towns.  The  subject,  however, 
is  now  ripe  for  discussion,  and  no  greater  blow  could 
be  struck  as  regards  the  annihilation  of  the  T.U. 
than  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  N.C.U.  and  C.T.C. 


CYCLING     CELEBRITIES. 
Mr.  \V.  F.  Suttox,  London  Scottish  B.C.,  C.T.C,  N.C.U. 


THOUGH  not  the  actual  pioneer  of  long  rides, 
Mr.  Sutton,  who  holds  the  long-distance  road 
record  for  a  bicycle — or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
record  for  any  form  of  cycle — was  one  of  the 
first  to  bring  long-distance  road  riding  into  vogue.  A 
record  had  been  created  by  Mr.  Britten,  of  the 
Clarence,  and  this  Mr.  Sutton,  in  1882,  set  himself  to 
beat ;  but  so  near  did  he  come  to  the  first-named 
gentleman's  figure  that  the  fact  of  the  London 
Scottish  man's  performance  being  the  better  was 
doubted  in  some  quarters.  Mr.  Sutton,  however, 
did  exactly  what  any  "  man  "  would  have  done 
under  the  circumstances — quietly  made  up  his  mind 
to  "  top "  his  own  performance  in  the  succeeding 
year.  This,  after  one  or  two  failures,  he  succeeded 
in  doing  in  October,  1883,  when  he  rode  from 
London  over  the  following  course  : — 

PLACE.  DISTANCE.  TIME. 

WOOD    GREEN    12.2    A.M.  MLS.    iXR.  H.    M. 

Hatfield  Station i4i  ...  i     7 

Hitchin 14  •••  ^     ^ 

Biggleswade    11  ...  2  55 

Tempsford   6   if.  ...  j  20 

Buckden  9}  ...  4     6 


PLACE.  DISTANCE.  TIME. 

ITLS.  FUK.  H.  M 

Norman's  Cross 15:^  ...  5  10 

Stamford 13  jf.  ...  6  15 

Grantham    21   if.  ...  8  10 

Newark 14  ...  9  20 

Ollerton    13^  ...  10  15 

Worksop  8  5f.  ...  11  10 

Ollerton    8  5f.  ...  12  20  to 

12  50  p.m. 

Kneesal    3  7^-  •••  ^  '3 

Tuxford     6  ...  i  50 

Retford      7  •••  2  30 

Newark 20  ...  4  20 

Grantham     14  •••  5  35 

Stamford 21    if.  ...  740 

Wansford 5  7^-  •••  8  20 

Norman's  Cross ...       7  6f.  ...  9  10 

Buckden  i5i  •••  1°  45 

Tempsford    9t  •••  "  5^ 

260^  Miles. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Mr.  Sutton,  who  has 
done  such  tall  distances   on  the   road,  was  boin  in 
the  same  village— Gosforth,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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— as  Geordie  Waller,  the  professional  bicyclist,  who 
first  startled  the  world  by  his  magnificent  riding  in 
the  six  days'  contest  at  the  Agricultural  Hall.  In 
Gosforth,  on  November  the  25th,  1S59,  Mr.  Sutton 
first  saw  the  light,  and  he  is  consequently  just  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  stands  5  feet  gk  inches,  and 
scales  II  stones  2  pounds  in  bicycling  costuuie.  He 
possesses  the  prominent  chin,  which  denotes  resolu- 
tion ;  and.  needless  to  say,  is  well  and  athletically 
built.  At  bcaj^i,  both  at  Newcastle  and  Weston- 
super-Mare,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  although  in 
both  the  football  and  cricket  teams,  did  not  go  in  much 
for  athletics  on  the  advice  of  his  friends,  who 
believed  him  to  be  weak;  but  when,  in  1878,  he  took 
up  bicycling,  which  he  himself  says  has  been  the 
making  of  him,  physically  speaking,  he  found  that  he 
had  plenty  of  physique.  In  1879,  Mr.  Sutton  helped 
to  found  the  now  defunct  Bats  B.C.,  of  which  he 
became  sub-captain.  In  1879,  he  also  joined  the  old 
B.T.C.,  and  in  the  spring  of  1880  the  Wallsend  and 
Rangers  B.C's.  In  this  year  (1880)  he  did  his 
only  path  racing,  viz.,  at  Wallsend,  North  Shields, 
Tynemouth,  and  South  Shields,  winning  four  prizes 
out  often  handicaps,  if  we  except  the  part  he  took 
on  Whit  Monday,  1882,  at  Stamford  Bridge,  when 
at  the  London  Scottish  B.C.  sports  he  took  third 
prize  in  the  club  handicap. 

In  1882,  Mr.  Sutton  removed  to  London,  where  he 
joined  the  Artists'  Rifle  Volunteers,  and  what  with 
his  military  duties,  including  the  Portsmouth  and 
Brighton  Reviews,  swimming,  angling,  and  lawn 
tennis  playing,  he  found  so  little  time  for  bicycling 
that  his  yearly  average  for  1882  was  comparatively 
small,  viz.,  3,714  miles,  though,  as  we  have  before 
said,  the  one  performance  he  did  try — 222  miles — 
was  a  big  affair.  In  this  year,  however,  in  working 
up  for  the  magnum  opus,  he  had  covered  in  the  day 
103, 120, 135, 149, 193,  and  198  miles  respectively.  The 
198  miles  were  done  in  the  "  Facile  "  race,  in  which 
Mr.  Sutton  was  second,  Mr.  Snook  being  the  winner. 
As  a  preliminary  to  long-distance  riding,  Mr.  Sutton 
had  on  the  26th  March,  1S79,  done  100  miles  on  the 
road  in  the  day,  and  2,570  within  the  year.  In  18S0, 
he  rode  several  "  centuries"  within  the  day,  and  a 
total  of  2,790.  In  1881,  liis  big  days' works  were  no, 
115,  146,  and  160  miles  respectively,  and  his  annual 
total  5,100.  To  the  long-distance  "  road  trials  "  and 
the  modern  fashion  arising  therefrom  of  presenting 
club  medals  for  long  rides  by  members,  Mr.  Sutton 
attributes  the  growth  of  this  class  of  competition. 
The  record  of  Mr.  Sutton's  long  rides  reads  almost 
like  a  fairy  tale  even  to  riders,  for  in  the  past  year 
(1883)  he  has  gradually  crept  up,  scoring  156,  iSo, 
and  finally  260^  in  the  day,  which  is,  of  course, 
record.  His  180  miles  were  done  with  Mr.  James  Len- 
nox, of  Dumfries,  another  cyclist  of  abnormally  good 


physique,  on  a  double  tricycle,  and  was  record.  Mr. 
Sutton's  total  score  for  1883  was  2,933  uiiles.  It, 
however,  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  when  riding 
"  for  pleasure  "  his  form  is  90  miles  for  an  occasional 
day's  run,  and  50  miles  when  touring  day  after  day. 
To  those  riders  who,  like  ourselves,  look  upon  a  90 
miles  ride,  except  before  a  gale  of  wind  on  a  good 
road,  with  awe,  the  physique  of  such  men  as  Messrs. 
Sutton,  Lennox,  and  others  must  seem  positively 
appalling. 

Naturally,  as  a  rider  of  such  long  distances,  Mr. 
Sutton  has  got  over  a  good  deal  of  ground  in  his 
time,  and  has  toured  through  39  out  of  the  40  English 
counties,  Cornwall — one  of  the  prettiest,  by-the-bye 
— being  the  only  one  he  has  not  visited.  He  has 
also  traversed  several  Welsh  and  21  Scottish 
counties.  His  longest  tour  "  right  away  "  was  1,412 
miles,  VIZ.,  from  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh,  Fort 
William,  Glasgow,  Carlisle,  Barrow,  Liverpool, 
Hereford,  Bath,  London,  and  back  to  Newcastle 
via  the  Great  North  Road.  For  three  years  in  suc- 
cession Mr.  Sutton  attended  the  Harrogate  Meet, 
and  this  past  year  was  at  the  Hampton  Court,  Mid- 
land, and  Scottish  Meets.  Despite  all  his  wanderings 
and  other  duties  Mr.  Sutton  last  year  took  tlie  2nd 
prize  for  attendance  at  the  club  runs  of  the  London 
Scottish,  of  which  club  he  is  now  sub-captain.  \Vith 
regard  to  training  Mr.  Sutton  writes  to  us  : — "  I 
have  my  own  pet  notions,  like  most  long-distance 
men,  about  training.  I  quite  agree  with  your  theory 
that  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another's  poison. 
There  are  some  things,  including  fowls  and 
vegetables,  that  do  not  agree  with  me,  and  I  never 
eat  them.  For  long-distance  work  I  think  you 
cannot  feed  up  too  well  previously.  I  would  rather 
ride  at  my  top  weight  than  in  any  other  condition. 
Sleepiness  is  the  complaint  of  most  men  on  a 
twenty-four  hours  ride,  and  I  su.Ter  myself 
generally  from  it,  though  I  did  not  ofi  my  260J  miles 
ride.  Before  I  start  on  a  long  ride,  I  take  about 
three  hours'  sleep,  and  then,  an  hour  before  starting, 
I  have  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  steak,  bread  and 
butter,  and  two  cups  of  tea.  During  the  early 
morning,  i.e.,  before  the  publics  open,  I  drink  water, 
mixed  vvith  oatmeal.  I  have  a  good  breakfast,  with 
meat,  about  10  a.m.,  and  similar  meals  about  2.30 
and  7  p.m.  I  do  not  take  stimulants  when  riding, 
unless  compelled  to  do  so  through  getting  wet, 
or  as  a  corrective  to  the  food  souring  on  the 
stomach.  My  favourite  drink  is  milk.  One  kind  of 
food  I  take,  and  I'm  glad  to  find  so  many  south- 
cjuutry  fellows  take  it  also,  is  porridge.  I 
have  always  been  used  to  it,  and  still  continue  to 
take  "  a  few"  before  breakfast.  I  usually  lose  about 
three  or  four  pounds  weight  on  a  24  hours  ride,  but 
make  it  up  again  in  a  couple  of  days." 
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HOW  THE  WHEEL   WORLD  WAGS. 


With  regard  to  the  effects  on  the  system  of  a  long 
ride,  Mr.  Sutton  says  that  he  ahvays  feels  well,  both 
during  the  ride  and  afterwards,  and  sleeps  soundly 
without  any  restlessness  ;  and  this  he  very  properly 
considers   is  a   satisfactorv    test  that  his  exertions 


have  done  him  no  harm.  The  photograph  from 
which  our  portrait  [of  Mr.  Sutton  is  copied  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Thomas,  the  "  Cyclists'  Photographer," 
121,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
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HOW   THE   WHEEL   WORLD    WAGS. 


Cycling  must  resemble  kissing,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
"  never  out  of  fashion  when  the  broom  is  in  flower." 
The  broom,  be  it  known  to  town-bred  re^-ders,  is  in 
flower  more  or  less  all  the  year  round  ;  ergo,  cychng, 
like  kissing,  is  ahcays  in  vogue. 

January  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  ;  the  broom 
flourishes,  and  the  exceptionally  mild  winter  renders 
cycling  merely  a  matter  of  mud,  there  being  no  frost 
whatever.  Light  summer  overcoats  are  all  that  is 
requisite  for  the  protection  of  the  dining  or  dancing 
wheelman  ;  skate-makers  being  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, whilst  saddlers  are  flourishing  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  labour  at  constructing  leathern  splash- 
boards for  ti'icycles.  "  John  Bull  dans  son  He"  has 
had  a  little  variety  infused  into  his  favourite  conver- 
sational topic,  by  the  phenomenal  sunsets  which 
and  the  big  gooseberry  paragraphist 
that  the  excessive  mildness  of  the 
to   a   London   sparrow   building  its 


have  been  seen 
has  discovered 
season  has  led 
nest  alreadv. 


A  contributor  to  a  contemporary  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  emphasize  his  opinion  that  there  will  be 
365  days  in  this  year  ;  but  by  the  activity  of  the 
ladies  we  men  are  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  year 
in  which  there  are  366  days  ;  and  as  the  fourteenth 
of  February  approaches,  the  bashful  cyclist  is 
apprehensively  wondering  whether  he  will  be  firm 
enough  to  refer  all  proposing  tricycling  belles  to  his 
mamma. 

Of  active  cycling  to  chronicle  there  is  practically  a 
dearth,  hybernating  festivities  monopolising  club- 
men. Some  of  the  tricycling  clubs  turned  out  well 
on  Boxing  Day,  and  two  of  them  have  departed  from 
custom  by  organising  a  club-run  to  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum.  But  the  roads  are  heavy,  long-distance 
journeys  are  undreamt  of,  racing  is  only  going  on  at 
the  Antipodes,  and  bicycling  correspondence  is 
restricted  to  the  periodical  comparisons  ot  h^Rcii- 
capping  and  MacAdam's  principles. 

Scientific  discussions  anent  the  construction  of 
bicycles  were  long  ago  worn  out,  so  that  the  reading 


tricyclists  of  to-day  are  more  fortunate  than  the 
reading  bicyclists,  inasmuch  as  the  absence  of  perfec- 
tion renders  the  tricycle  an  unfailing  theme  for 
theorising  over.  But  one  of  our  tricycling  weeklies 
has  surpassed  itself  by  printing  a  lady  tricyclist's 
letter,  advocating  feminine  smoking  of  cigarettes  ! 
"  After  this  the  Deluge." 

At  last  the  Touring  Club  funds  are  to  be  drawn 
upon  in  aid  of  the  danger  board  scheme,  £^0  being 
offered  on  condition  that  the  C.T.C.'s  name  be  added 
to  that  of  the  N.C.U.  on  such  boards.  Ctii  bono? 
Why  put  any  name  at  all  ?  Would  it  not  be 
preferable,  at  all  events,  to  keep  the  whole  of  the 
faces  of  such  boards  for  the  warning  notice,  and 
label  the  backs  only  with  the  names  of  the  owners? 

Eighteen  months'  hard  labour,  and  three  years" 
supervision,  was  the  New  Year's  gift  awarded 
to  a  bicycle  thief  at  Middlesex  Sessions  ;  but  the 
example  seems  to  have  failed  in  deterring  the  regu- 
lation "  respectably-dressed  young  man,"  who  called 
for  a  Clapham  Park  man's  bicycle  "  to  be  repaired,' 
on  the  4th  January,  and  is  now  wanted  very  ur- 
gently. 

A  sort  of  compromise  has  been  effected  between 
those  who  argue  that  the  "  Otto"  is  a  bicycle,  and 
they  who  would  class  it  as  a  tricycle,  the  Otto  B.C. 
being  now  re-constituted  as  the  "Otto  Cycling  Club." 
Whether  its  captain  intends  to  race  any  more  tri- 
cyclists is  not  stated,  but  any  number  of  three-wheel 
men  are  willing  to  take  him  on. 

The  Alexander  Cycling  Club,  at  Bayswater,  and 
the  Orient  C.C,  in  East  London,  are  the  first  clubs 
to  date  their  first  minutes  in  1884. 

The  agents  have  spoken.  The  agents  object  to  be 
robbed.  The  respectably-dressed  young  man  who 
hires  a  tricycle  which  he  never  returns  has  become 
too  ubiquitous,  and  the  agents  and  letters-out  are 
rebelling  against  his  dominion.  They  want  to  agree 
upon  some  recognisable  mark.    Then  the  respectable 
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young  man  will  have  to  confine  his  attention  to  un- 
marked tricycles.  Meantime  one  agent  has  robbed 
another  of  sundry  small  articles,  by  no  artifice  beyond 
the  vulgar  system  of  shop-lifting  ;  and  for  six  weeks 
the  treadmill  will  be  his  exercising  machine  !  Right 
here  I  may  as  well  let  it  be  known  that  the  convicted 
one  is  not  the  '"old  original"  W.  H.J.  Grout,  but 
another  of  the  same  surname. 

Whilst  we  Britishers  are  so  quiet,  our  trans- 
Atlantic  friends  are  tolerably  lively,  their  racing 
season  continuing  much  later  than  ours.  The 
League  of  .American  Wheelmen  is  beginning  to  stink 
in  the  nostrils  of  the  straightforward,  sundry  under- 
hand proceedings  on  the  part  of  its  secretary  being 
alleged.  Expelling  an  amateur  from  the  path  for 
breaking  a  rule  made  by  a  sub-committee,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  League's  constitution,  does  seem  rather 
queer. 

The  Springfield  Meet  led  to  another  little  scandal, 
the  secretary  of  the  L.A.W.  being  referee  at  the 
races  in  September;  and  although  the  club  paid  all 
his  expenses,  he  has  been  trying  to  get  a  hundred 
dollars  pay  for  his  services.  A  quantity  of  liard- 
hitting  language  has  been  the  result,  and  the  fear- 
lessness with  which  the  Springfielders  call  the  secre- 


tary   "an    unmitigated  liar"   in  print  is  refreshing 
in  these  days  of  mincing  our  words  ! 

They  are  still  at  it  with  their  trick-riding  across 
the  "  Pond."  The  latest  feat  reported  is  that  of  a 
juvenile  member  of  the  Springfield  who  rode  on  one 
wheel  of  his  bicycle  entirely  round  the  Hampton 
Park  track,  a  distance  of  a  mile. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  say  that  I  was  in  error 
in  stating  that  criminals  on  their  trial  are  "  not 
allowed,  much  less  implored,  to  make  statements," 
quoting  two  cases  reported  in  a  newspaper,  wherein 
prisoners  had,  after  considerable  discussion,  been 
peruiitted  to  give  their  version  of  an  occurrence.  Be 
it  known,  then,  that  there  are  two  exceptions  to  the 
rule  as  regarding  allowing  such  statements  ;  but 
considering  that  these  two  exceptions  simply  "  prove 
the  rule,"  and  that  in  the  case  on  which  I  remarked 
the  story  represented  the  prisoner's  counsel  and  the 
judge  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  prisoner  to  make 
statements  against  his  own  will,  which  is  quite  a 
different  thing,  I  think.  My  anonymous  mentor 
might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  writing,  and 
have  saved  the  editors  the  trouble  of  consigning  to 
the  waste-basket  a  tirade  of  untruthful  abuse  aimed 
at  "Axis." 
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Leixster  Bicycling  Club. — At  a  recent  niectiiig 
of  this  club,  some  very  good  work  was  reported,  viz., 
that  the  annual  ball  had  been  an  unqualified  success. 
There  is  a  rumour  that  another  will  take  place 
shortly  ;  that  Lord  Ardilaun  had  consented  to 
become  patron  ot  the  club,  that  several  noblemen 
had  also  consented  to  become  patrons,  that  fourteen 
new  members  were  to  be  proposed,  and  last  but  not 
least,  that  the  club  were  in  negotiations  about  the 
procuring  of  suitable  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
Clontarf  for  athletic  purposes. 

Leinstek  Cycling  Club. — A  tricycle  club  in 
Dublin  was  advocated  in  this  column  some  time 
ago,  but  no  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to  start 
one,  although  Dublin  would  be  able  to  start  a  con- 
siderably large  one.  The.  Leinster  Bicycling  Club 
seeing  the  force  of  this  argument  have  decided  to 
admit  tricyclists  as  members,  and,  in  conformity 
with  this  resolution,  have  changed  the  name  to  the 
"  Leinster  Cycling  Club."  The  management  for 
the  ensuing  season  will  be  as  follows  : — Captain,  J. 
D.  Parsons,  re-elected  ;  sub-captain,  E.  F.  Walker ; 
hon.  treasurer,  J.Bell;  lion. sec,  G.  Booker;  assistant 
hon.  sec,  S.  Phillips. 


Toasts.  —  Under  the  above  headmg,  in  last 
month's  issue,  I  stated  that  the  usual  loyal  toast 
of  "  The  Queen  "  was  omitted  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Irish  Chamj  ion  B.C.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  contradict  this,  as  I  learn  on  very  good 
authority  that  such  was  not  the  case;  that  the 
health  of  the  Queen  was  drunk,  and  also  that  the 
proceedings  terminated  with  the  singing  of  the 
National  Anthem.  I  may  state  that,  owing  to  my 
inability  to  attend,  my  report  was  based  on  an 
account  which  appeared  in  a  local  contemporary, 
and  which  is  considered  a  most  reliable  authority. 

Irish  Bicycle  Association. — It  is  high  time  for 
the  LB.  A.  to  begin  their  year's  work,  if  they  wish 
to  have  a  more  successful  year  than  last.  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  committee  the  advisability 
of  at  once  sending  out  a  circular  to  every  bicycle 
club  in  Ireland,  urging  them  to  affiliate  themselves, 
and,  if  said  circular  be  not  successful,  to  at  once 
change  the  name  to  a  more  appropriate  one — for 
instance,  Dublin  Cyclists'  Association — as  at  the 
present  time  it  is  most  ridiculous  to  call  what  is 
merely  composed  of  Dublin  clubs  (with  one  or  two 
exceptions)  the  Irish  Bicycle  Association. 
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NOTES    FROM    NEW   YORK. 


Dear  "Wheel    World," 

I  have  been  investigating  a  subject  that  I  feel  sure 
will  interest  many  of  your  readers,  viz.  :  That  of  the 
Pope  Patents.  Having  access  to  a  large  library  I 
have  carefully  gone  through  the  specifications  and 
drawings  of  everj'  one  of  the  long  list  they  possess. 
First,  however,  before  going  into  the  details,  I  will 
endeavour  to  give  some  general  principles  of  the 
Patent  Law  in  this  country. 

Patents  over  here  are  granted  for  a  term  of  17 
years,  and  the  fees  altogether  come  to  about  £-;. 
If,  however,  the  invention  is  patented  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  the  foreign  patent  expires  before  the  17 
years  are  completed,  the  American  patent  expires 
with  it.  If  an  invention  has  been  used,  described  in 
some  public  print  abroad,  or  even  patented  in  some 
country  foreign  to  the  United  States,  a  person  here 
who  makes  a  like  invention  may  obtain  a  patent  for 
it,  provided  the  American  inventor  made  his  in- 
vention in  good  faith,  considering  his  invention 
original,  and  did  not  obtain  his  ideas  from  any 
printed  description,  communication,  or  personal 
observation  of  the  foreign  invention.  This  right  to 
patent,  however,  ceases  after  the  lapse  of  two  years 
from  the  time  the  description  in  public  print  or 
public  use  abroad  took  place.  Renewals  are  some- 
times granted  for  patents  when  the  term  of  a 
foreign  patent  for  the  invention  expires  before  the 
completion  of  17  years;  but  the  total  time  during 
which  the  invention  is  protected  never  in  any  case 
exceeds  17  years.  Below,  I  give  a  list  of  what  I 
consider  the  principal  patents  of  the  Pope  Manufac- 
turing Companj',  with  remarks  as  to  validity,  date 
of  expiry,  etc. 

No.  69403. — Dated  October  ist,  1867,  expires 
October  ist,  1884. — This  patent  undoubtedly  in- 
volves the  principle  of  the  spider  wheel  as  used  with 
direct  spokes.  The  specification  claims  (i)  "The 
use  of  wires  for  spokes  screwing  into  the  hub."  (2) 
"The  improvement  in  such  spokes  caused  by  their 
being  bent,  or  looped,  designed  to  give  elasticity  to  the 
wheel."  In  the  drawing,  a  wheel  is  shown  with  a 
wooden  rim,  having  wire  spokes  screwing  into  a  metal 
hub,  the  spokes  being  looped  near  the  hub.  The  wire 
appears  to  be  of  very  large  diameter,  about  the  size 
of  that  used  in  the  Cradle  spring. 

No.  72538. — 24th  Dec,  1867,  expires  24th  Dec, 
1884. — Claims  "  in  the  construction  of  carriage 
wheels  the  making  the  rims,  or  felloes,  thereof  of 
wrought  metal  tube,  the  outer  surface  of  which  is 
flattened  or  indented  for  the  reception  of  a  tyre. 
Also  rubber  cushions  on  spokes." 

No.  79654. — Dated  7th  July,  1868,  expires  7th 
July,   1885. — Claims   "  in  the  construction  of  veloci- 


pedes the  use  of  a  forked  metal  perch  or  backbone." 
This  appears  to  have  been  patented  abroad,  as  it 
expired  in  1869,  when  a  renewal  was  granted. 

No.  877r3. — gth  March,  1869,  expires  9th  March, 
1886. — Claims  "in  the  construction  of  velocipede 
wheels  the  use  of  a  round  ring  of  contractile  rubber 
as  tyre ;  also  of  rims  hollowed  out  on  the  surtace  to 
receive  the  same."  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  this  patent,  as,  as  early  as  1852,  a  patent 
was  taken  out  in  England  for  wheels  with  rubber 
tyres,  in  connection  with  road  locomotives.  Any- 
way, I  believe  a  square,  or  some  other  shape  than 
round — for  instance,  the  square  seated  tyre  on  the 
"  American  Star"  machine — could  be  used  without 
infringement. 

No.  88507. — Dated  30th  March,  1867. — Claims 
"  the  use  of  wrought  tubing  in  the  construction  of  the 
perch  or  backbone,  and  the  rear  forks  in  continua- 
tion thereof."  The  draw  ing  shows  a  bicycle  with  the 
backbone  made  of  wrought  tube — gas  or  water  pipe, 
evidently.  The  backbone  has  a  J  screwed  on 
at  the  bottom,  in  the  ends  of  which  two  smaller 
tubes  are  screwed,  and  bent  down  to  form  the  rear 
iork,  which  is  very  long,  containing  a  wheel  but 
little  smaller  than  the  driver.  This  patent  expires 
30th  March,  18S6,  after  which  time,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company  will  have  no 
further  power  to  exact  royalties  on  bicycles  as 
ordinarily  constructed.  They  have  many  other 
patents,  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  dated  19th 
January,  1870,  for  nippled  and  butt-ended  spokes, 
they  all  relate  to  dies  and  machinery,  and  special 
improvements  peculiar  to  their  own  machines,  such 
as  their  rounded  centre  Stanley  head,  etc. 

I  write  the  above  in  order  that  the  readers  of  the 
"Wheel  World,"  especially  those  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  bicycles  and  tricycles,  may  know 
exactly  how  we  stand  over  here.  However  much 
one  may  despise  the  methods  by  which  they  obtained 
these  patents  from  the  original  inventors — of  which, 
by-the-way,  I  know  nothing — and  then  calmly  went 
to  w-ork,  and  adopted  every  improvement  which  slow- 
time  had  evolved  in  England,  and  your  atrocious 
patent  system,  by  its  expensiveness,  left  open  to  the 
public ;  however  much,  I  say,  one  may  despise  such 
a  way  of  creating  a  monopoly,  you  must  remember 
they  have  the  law  on  their  side,  and  so  we  have 
over  here  to  grin  and  bear  it,  until  the  day  of 
emancipation  comes.  The  Pope  Manufacturing  Co. 
say  they  will  prosecute  anyone  who  imports  or  uses 
a  machine  that  has  not  paid  a  royalty  to  them, 
whether  the  machine  be  imported  for  sale  or  not. 
They  certainl}'  have  the  power  to  do  so. 

"  A  Merry  Ciss." 
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FOR    1884    SEASON. 


Great  Improvements. 
Very  Best  Material,  Workman- 
ship, and  Finish. 


Ball  Bearings,  Douhle-Driving, 

Adjustable  Seat, 

Adjustable  Handles. 


THE  "CARRIER"  TRICYCLE, 

For  rarrying  Parcels    ic, 


THE 

BRITISH  CHALLENGE, 

The  best  Koadater. 


THE   XTRAORDINARY, 

The  only  safo  Bicyclt. 
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^"CS*"^'''     'VELOCIIVIAN'  HAND-LEVER  TRICYCLE    'APOLLO'  SOCIABLE. 


Immediate  supply  can  now 
be  had. 


Double  or  Triple  Steering, 
Patent  Telescopic  Axle. 


THE    "TRAVELLER, 

The  Bicyclist's  Tricycle. 
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Tour  to  the  West  of  England 
A  Mishap  on  the  Road 
The  Freemasonry  of  the  Wheel     ... 
The  Wheel(s)  of  Fortune 

Twenty  Days  in  the  West  of  Ireland       

"  It  was  a  Famous  Victory" 

The  Show 

Cycling  Celebrities — Mr.  H.  West,  Bristol  Bicycle 

and  Tricycle  Club 
How  the  Wheel  W^orld  Wags 
Amongst  the  Clubs    ... 
Jottings  from  the  Emerald  Isle 
Patent  News  ... 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H.  L.  CORTIS,  Amateur  Champion,  won  the  25  and  50  Miles'  Amateur  Chaaapioaship  Racjs 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  "iBOLUS"  Ball  Beariaafs.  beatin?  record  time. 
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BOWN'S 
PATENT 


^OLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles, 

ABB 

Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proot,  require   but   Slight  Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  ihe  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

Af  a  proof  of  their  vast  snperiority,  all  the  principal  Amateur  and    Professional    Bicycle  Races  have  been 

won  by  the  use  of  these  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM   BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER     LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 


AOI.E     PROPRIETOR    AI\D     MAKER. 


t^X^V^V^^ 


rf^^V^V^V^ 


N.B. — Maniifactarer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  same. 


Bown's  Patent  "^OLUS"  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  be  by  far  the  best  as  regards  durability, 
easy  adjustment,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  requiring  less  lubrication  than  all  others. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

"ACCIDENTS     DO    AND    WILL    HAPPEN!" 

THE 

Cyclists'AccidentAssuranceCorporation,Ltd. 

CAPITAL    £100,000. 


>»  < 


HEAD  OFFICE  j    15,  COLEMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


>»< 


This  Corporation  issues  Policies  of  Assurance  against  ACCIDENTS  of  ALL 

KINDS,  quoting  Special  Rates  for 

CYCLING!    FOOTBALL!!    CRICKETING!!!    BOATING!!!! 

&c. 


ASSURANCE  AGAINST 

Accidents  to  BICYCLES,  TRICYCLES 
and  VELOCIPEDES, 

Including  a  Free  Annual  Inspection  by  a 
Practical  Man. 

BENEFITS. 

ESTIMATED  VALUE. 

ANNUAL    PEEMIUM. 

Under  £20 
„       £30 
„        £40 

£0       12       6 

£0     15     0 
£10     0 

INSURANCE    AGAINST 

FOOTBALL   ACCIDENTS   ONLY. 

BENEFITS. 

Weekly  Allowanre 

during 
Total  Disablement. 

Weekly  Allotvance 

during 

Partial  Disablement. 

Premium, 

£10     0 
£3    0     0 
£6     0    0 

£0     5      0 
£0  15     0 
£1  10    0 

£0  10    0 
£0  17     6 
£1  15     0 

Fatal  Accidents  Insured  against  for  1/-  per  £100  extra. 


ASSURANCE  AGAINST  BICYCLE  AND  TRICYCLE  ACCIDENTS  ONLY. 


PERSONAL    ACCIDENTS. 

COMPENSATION. 

For  a  period  Bot  exceeding  26  weeks  for  any  one 
accident. 

ANNUAL   PEEMIUM. 

Weekly  Allowance  daring 
Total  Disablement. 

Weekly  Allowance  during 
Partial  Disablement. 

Bicycle  and  Tricycle 
Biding  only. 

Tricycle  Riding  only. 

Including  Racing  or 

Practising  on  a  Training  or 

Racing  Path. 

£     B.       d. 
1   10     0 

3  0      0 

4  10     0 
6     0    0 

£      B.       d. 
0      7      6 

0  15     0 
12     6 

1  10    0 

£    s.       d. 
0    5     0 
0  10    0 
0  15     0 
10    0 

£      B.      A. 
0     3     4 
0     6     8 
0  10     0 
0  13     4 

£      B.     A. 
0      6      0 
0  12    0 
0  18    0 
14    0 

Fatal  Accidents  assured  against  for  Is.  per  £100  extra. 


Prospectuses  and  Proposal  Forms,  with  full  particulars,  on  application  to 

J.    ALFORD    CLARKE,     Manager. 
W.B.— Aareiits  'Wanted  in  Towns  at  present  iinrepresented. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  No.  1  "Viaduct," 

44,  46,  48,  50  inch,  complete  for  £1  7s. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Stanley  or  Humber  head  and  neck  ;  handle  bar,  22  or  24 
inches  wide,  with  ebony  or  rosewood  handles  ;  best  Lowmoor 
iron  forks ;  large  flanged  hubs,  with  from  50  to  60  direct 
spokes  or  nuts  and  nipples  ;  case-hardened,  parallel  or  coned 
bearings  ;  best  lap-welded  backbone  ;  spoon  brake  ;  U  or  V 
steel  rims;  rubber  or  rat-trap  pedals;  hogskin  saddle;  solid 
leather  pocket  ;  patent  wrench  ;  oil  can  and  bell.  Painted  in 
two  colours.     If  with  single  or  double  ball  bearings,  20/-  extra. 

On  n^ick«teedN  Patent  Donblc-purpose  Stand      Reduced  Price  of  Stand,  4/6. 


For  the  superiority  of  our  Manufacture  ^ve  ^?vere  a^^^arded  the 
Prize  Medal,  Sydney  Exhibition,  1879,  also  Melbourne,  1881 


TRICYCLES  FROM  TWELVE  GOINEAS. 

Ditto  for  Boys  &  Girls  from  3  Guineas. 

The  Original  and  Largest  Makers  in  the  World  of  all 

PARTS,  FITTINGS,  &  SUNDRIES, 

For  either  Riders  or  Makers. 
SEND    FOR   OUR   NEW   ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LIST. 


THOMAS  SMITH  &  SONS. 

Birmingham,  Coventry,  Leicester,  Bolton  &  Manchester. 
LONDON  BRANCH-61,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.G. 
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PRICE    ONE    SHILLING  •,     BY    POST    1/3. 

Order  from  ILIFFE  &  SON,  12,  Smithford  Street,  Coventry,  and  98,  Fleet  Street,  London  ;  H.  Etherington, 
152,  Fleet  Street,  London  ;  E.  Bremner,  4,  West  Register  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  J.  Aston,  Smallbrook  Street, 
Birmingham  ;    W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  ;  and  of  all  News  Agents. 

The  "Facile"  Safety  Bicycle 

(BEATE  A-  STRAW'S  PATE!\T). 
On  the  16th  September,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams  rode  24tiJ  miles  in  24 
liOUrfS)  over  roads  by  no  means  invariably  good.  Surely  this  per- 
formance, taken  together  with  the  other  splendid  records  of  the 
"  Facile,"  and  with  the  admitted  safety  and  comfort  of  the  machine, 
is  enough  to  stamp  it  as  absolutely  the  best  roadster  ever 
introduced.  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

SO£.E     ITIAIVUFACTURERS— 

ELLIS  &  CO.,  LWTD.,  165,  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 

— Iliffe  &  $0N, — 


TRADE     MARK. 


TPiIJ/TI/!llS-<. 


AND 


COVENTRY  &   LONDON. 

(12,  Smithford  St.)  (98,  Fleet  St.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  from  Rev.  John  Lewis  Williams, 

Stanley    Green    Vicarage,    Poole. 

August  13th,  1883. 
Dear  Sirs, — My  son  and  myself  have  just  made  a  journey  from  this  place  to  Gainsborough  and  back  (500  miles)  on 
one  of  your  "  Premier"  Sociable  Tricycles  (supplied  through  Mr.  King,  of  Wimborne).  We  made  96,  91,  and  88  miles 
on  three  several  days,  carrying  more  than  401bs.  of  luggage.  The  roads  in  some  districts  were  very  rough,  notably 
between  Stamford  and  Grantham,  notwithstanding  not  a  single  screw  came  loose,  and  the  machine  is  in  as  good  order 
as  the  day  we  started.  Tours  faithfully, 

JOHN  LEWIS  WILLIAMS, 
To  Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  Vicar  of  Longfleet. 

Nuremberg,  August  21st,  1883. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the    best  long-distance  ride   on  bicycles  ever  done  in 
Germany  was  accomplished  by  my  two  brothers,  Hermann  and  Daniel  Beissbarth,  on  the  19th  inst.,  when  they  rode 
266  kilometres,  in  15h.  35m.     Machines  used,  54in.  "  Eoyal  "  Bicycle  and  55in.  "  D.H.F.  Premier,"  of  your  make. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  think  well  of  this  letter. 

Yours  respectfully,  WOLFGANG  BEISSBARTH. 

Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  September  17th,  1883. 

Gentlemen,- — Allow  me  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  loan  of  the  "  Premier  "  Tricycle,  which  you  so  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal,  to  enable  me  to  check  Mr.  Adams  in  his  attempt  to  beat  record  on  a  "Facile."  The  machine  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  preparation,  and,  save  for  a  ride 
to  Weybridge  and  back,  have  not  been  on  a  machine  for  14  days,  the  following  facts,  which  can  be  vouched  for  be 
Messrs.  Adams,  Barrow,  Albone,  and  others,  speak  for  themselves  as  regards  the  qualities  of  the  "  Premier  " 
Roadst**!'.  I  rode  from  Cambridge  to  Biggleswade,  40  miles,  in  3h.  30m.,  less  10  minutes  stoppages  (the  roads  in 
gome  places  beiug  very  loose  and  stony),  and  afterwards  completed  56|  miles  (an  attack  of  nausea  prevented  me  riding 
two  miles  further  in  the  same  time)  in  5h.  I  fancy  this  is  about  the  best  piece  of  work  that  has  ever  been  done  on  a 
honafide  roadster,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  Saturday  was  the  first  day  I  ever  tried  a  "Premier,"  I  don't  think  it  requires 
a  prophet  to  tell  what  will  be  my  mount  next  season.  I  may  state  that  the  machine,  which  weighs  791bs.,  was  geared 
up  to  60in.,  and  carried  me  easily  up  every  hill,  including  all  between  Biggleswade  and  London. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

C.  H.  LARRETTE  {JieWi  Life  in  London). 
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(By  "  Two  Cranks.") 


CHAPTER  IV 


E  R  H  A  P  S 
there  is  no 
hotel  in  the 
kingdom  so 
well  known 
to,  and 
p  o  p  u  1  a  r 
with,  the 
great  class 
of  cyclists, 
asthe"01d 
Salisbu  vy 
Arms "  in 
the    m  a  i  n 

I   know  that 


on  any  given  Saturday,  nor  how  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly ahorde  of  hungry  wheelmen  may  demand  re- 
fection, Host  Toone  and  his  good-humoured  spouse 
are  always  ready  and  prepared,  equal  to  the  task  of 
promptly  satisfying  the  rapacious  appetites  of  the 
hundreds  of  cyclists  who  frequently  arrive.  How 
many  thousands  of  club  teas  are  annually  served, 
history  sayeth  not ;  but  the  total  must  be  stupen-' 
dous ;  nevertheless,  the  solitary  rider  can  always 
depend  upon  recei\ing  the  most  considerate  atten- 


le 
have 


street  of  the  fine  old   town  of  Barnet 

many  a  reader  will  mentally  resolve  that  I 

have      overlooked     the      claims    of     th 

"  Anchor,"   at    Ripley.      But  no 

not  forgotten  that  rural  inn  ;   I 

know  that  it   is  the  most  popu- 
lar resort  of  many  Metropolitan 

riders,  in  the  summer  time,  and 

that  in     its    humble    but    cosy 

precincts  there  gathers  together 

a  periodically   returning    group 

of   fast    road    riders,    rejoicing 

n    the    slangy    but    expressive 

title    of    "  Riplev   Scorchers;  " 

but  I  repeat  my  opinion  that 
the  Barnet  head-quartersof  the 
C.T.C.,  colloquially  abbreviated 
to  the   "  Old  Sal.,"  may  claim 

premier  rank  for  all-round  popu- 
larity as  a  regular  house- 
of-call  for  wheelmen  in 
summer  and  winter 
alike.  And  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand 
why  this  is  so  nor  why 
so  many  tricycling  and 
bicycling  clubs  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames  visit 
and  revisit  the  "  Old  Salisbury."  No  matter  how  nu- 
merous may  be  the  assemblage  of  various  clubmen 


tion  from  the  hostess,  even  though  the  profits  upon 
his  meal  may  be  infinitesimal  compared  to  the 
degree  of  comfort  it  affords  him.      Regularly  every 
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Sunday,  too,  the  large  room  is  the  scene  of  a  two- 
o'clock  ordinary,  at  which  a  few  local  residents  hob- 
nob with  North  and  \\'est-end  bicyclists,  tricyclists 
and  pedestrians,  who  have  spent  their  morning  in  a 
pleasant  stroll  along  the  familiar  road. 

Indeed,  there  are  riders  who  think  the  road  too 
fami'iar,  but  such  a  long-standing  main  outlet  as  that 
which  forms  the  London  end  of  the  Great  North 
Road  must  of  necessity  have  been  much  frequented 


in  the  laborious  ascent  of  the  long  hill,  upon  the 
summit  of  which  stands  Barnet — traditionally  the 
highest  town  within  its  distance  from  the  Metropolis. 
To  Barnet  it  was  that  we  had  ridden  ;  some 
from  the  North-Western  suburbs,  through  Holloway, 
under  the  Highgate  Archway,  and  by  Tally-ho ! 
Corner  to  the  main  road  ;  others  from  Manor  House 
gates  via  the  Green  Lanes  and  Muswell  Hill — Mas- 
well  Hill!  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  stalwart,  dreaded 


HIGHGATE 

for  many  a  year  before  railways  took  the  place  of 
stage  coaches,  and  Mac  Adam's  art  has  been  exercised 
upon  it,  with  more  or  less  fidelity  to  its  canons, 
longer  than  the  oldest  cyclist  can  recollect.  Ere 
many  years  have  passed  we  shall  perhaps  have 
wood  pavement  right  away  through  Finchley 
and  Whetstone  into  Barnet  town,  but  till  that 
halcyon  period  arrives  every  wheelman  going  by  this 
main  road  nmst  be  content  to  bump  over  granite 
and  slip  over  greasy  mud  ere  his  toil  consummates 


ARCHWAY. 

by  the  weak  and  lazy.  One  or  two,  preferring  a 
longer  route  with  gravel  surfaces,  had  made  their 
way  through  Southgate — passing  the  Cherry  Tree — 
along  the  road  which  leads  to  Potter's  Bar ,  and  so, 
turning  to  the  left  before  reaching  Stag  Hill,  up 
an  ascending  road  through  Hadley  Wood,  gaining 
the  Barnet  road  at  Hadley  Green  ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  soft  gravel  was  at  all  to  be  preferred  to 
the  rougher  but  harder  macadam,  however  much 
nicer  running  it  might  have  been  in  the  dry  summer 
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time.  A  word  or  two  may  be  said  as  to  some  of  the 
places  mentioned  as  being  passed  eu  route,  ere  I 
carry  yon  within  tlie  gateway  and  introduce  you  to 
the  tea  table. 

Highgate  Archway  attracts  the  wondering  notice 
of  the  passer-by  whose  knowledge  of  the  topo- 
graphical history  of  the  neighbourhood  is  vague. 
Approaching  it  from  below,  it  is  seen  to  be  a  tall 
viaduct,  crossing — not  a  valley,  but — the  top  of  a 
pretty  stiff  rise,  leading  out  of  town  at  the  Archway 
Tavern.  Lofty  though  the  road  is  at  this  point,  it  is 
not  nearly  so  high  as  the  ground  to  the  right  and  left 
of  it,  and  the  inconvenience  experienced  by  stage 
coaches  in  descending  from  the  appropriately-named 
village  of  Highgate  led  to  the  "  Archway  "  being 
constructed,  so  as  to  carry  the  one  road  over  the 
other,  saving  horses  the  labour  of  the  sudden  "  dip." 
To  climb  the  road  leading  over  the  viaduct  requires 
a  good  tricycle,  and  that  best  of  all  hill-climbing 
gears — a  strong  pair  of  legs;  but  on  a  clear  day  the 
view  of  London  from  the  parapet  is  one  to  please  the 
eye  and  afford  scope  for  the  imagination. 

I  do  not  know  who  it  was  that  christened  "  Tally- 
ho  !  Corner."  On  my  map,  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Archway  Road  and  the  Finchley 
Road  is  indicated  as  "  Fallow  Corner,"  but  whether 
the  corruption  to  the  present  designation  arose  from 
the  popularity  of  the  sport  as  a  cyclers'  rendezvous, 
or  whether  it  dates  farther  back,  is  one  of  those 
things  of  which  I  have  to  confess  ignorance.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  riders  know  the  place  onlj'  by  its 
more  modern  designation,  and  in  blissful  unconcern 
whether  the  name  is  classical  or  otherwise,  they 
continue  to  meet  and  separate  at "  Tally-ho !  Corner." 
Here,  in  the  past,  has  our  Captain  formed  one  of  a 
group  of  bicyclists,  members  and  friends  of  the 
Stanley  Bicycle  Club  (long  before  the  modern  tri- 
cycle was  a  practicable  vehicle),  on  a  bright  autumn 
day,  to  start  out  in  pursuit  of  a  couple  of  fleet  mem- 
bers who  had  laid  sundry  patches  of  cut-up  paper  on 
their  trail  and  off  it ;  a  game  popularly  called  "  Hare 
and  Hounds,"  and  affording  some  mild  excitement 
to  the  fleet  of  foot  and  strong  of  wind.  Here,  later, 
was  the  second  fifty-miles  road  race  for  the  tricycle 
championship  started  and  concluded  amid  a  mob  ot 
w'heelmen  and  others.  Here,  also,  and  again  later, 
have  the  grave  and  elderly  signers  of  the  Finchley 
Tricycle  Club  passed  in  solemn  procession  on  the 
occasions  of  their  annual  "  closing  runs."  And 
here,  not  so  very  long  ago,  was  a  wily  tricyclist 
introduced  to  the  champion  of  the  "  Otto  "  bicycle 
riders,  behind  whom  he  politely  rode  for  twenty-nine 
miles  ere  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  as 
well  ride  the  last  mile  a  bit  faster  if  he  was  to  win  the 
race.  These,  and  many  similar  occasions,  render 
"  Tally-ho  !"  a  spot  "  fraught  with  historical  associa- 


tions"— as  a  thirsty  member  apologetically  remarked 
when  he  was  observed  coming  out  of  the  public- 
house  which  forms  the  Corner,  wiping  his  lips,  one 
sultry  afternoon.  The  incident  reminded  me  of  the 
occasion  upon  which  some  of  our  touring  members 
were  descanting  upon  the  delights  of  cycling  amidst 
scenes  "replete  with  objects  of  interest  and  historical 
associations  ;"  upon  which  the  Cynic  observed  that 
the  only  object  of  mterest  they  had  ever  told  him  they 
met  with  when  touring  in  Somersetshire  consisted 
of  a  two-handled  brown  mug,  in  which  "  shandygaff 


for  two"  was  served,  and  out  ot  which  both  were 
expected  to  imbibe  by  the  ingenuous  proprietor  of  a 
primitive  hostelry. 

But,  while  we  are  talking,  the  last  of  the  Demo- 
crats has  pantingly  climbed  the  hill,  threaded  his  way 
through  the  narrow  street  past  the  church,  and  so 
into  the  broader  main  street  and  under  the  orthodox 
stage-coach  gateway  ;  the  tricycles  have  been  safely 
housed  in  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  sheds  sur- 
rounding the  great  stable  yard,  even  Dio.'s  old  tub 
has  for  the  nonce  ceased  to  complain  of  its  want  of 
oil,  and  most  of  us  have  adjourned  to  the  lavatory 
by  the  billiard-room. 

Presently  Jack  burst  in  upon  us. 

"  Who  do  you  think  is  in  the  parlour  ?" 

"  I  give  it  up,"  said  Dan. 

"  NVhy,  Old  Superfyne  !  I  just  peeped  in  and  saw 
him  toasting  his  legs  before  the  fire.  He  ought  to 
be  careful  of  those  legs  of  his  ;  they  won't  stand 
much  basting." 

By  the  time  the  limited  accommodation  afforded 
by  the  lavatory  allowed  me  to  get  to  the  parlour 
some  three  or  four  of  our  Democrats  had  already 
greeted  the  individual  referred  to.  Let  me  intro- 
duce him. 

Mr.  Frederick  Fyne,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes 
called  by  the  irreverent,  Mr.  Superfyne,  was  a  well- 
known  personage  in  the  wheel  world.    He  was  better 
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known  to  most  riders  by  his  contributions  to  the  cycling 
press,  and  the  editor  of  that  high-class  journal, 
The  \Vhiylic;if;,  had  frequently  referred  to  him  as 
"our  valued  contributor."  Certainly  some  of  his 
earlier  writmgs  were  pretty  fair  for  amateur  work, 
only  they  were  aj)t  to  get  prosy,  for  he  loved  to 
moralise.  A  flower,  a  stone,  an  old  brick  wall,  would 
set  him  going — aye,  even  into  what  he  imagined  was 
poetry.     There  was  doubtless  something  very  clever 


creasing  years,  had  a  light  of  childish  innocence 
about  it ;  and  his  legs,  although  retaining  the  slim- 
ness  of  youth,  occasionally  betrayed  the  advance  of 
the  infirmities  of  age.  Withal,  a  merry  little  fellow, 
and  very  good  company  when  he  was  not  too  inti- 
mate with  his  companions  to  become  prosy.  He 
could  enjoy  a  joke,  especially  if  it  came  from  a  well- 
known  wit,  or  a  person  of  importance.  If  it  came 
from  a  little-known  individual,  he  evidently   had   to 


MR.  FYNE  SOLILOQUISING. 


in  many  of  his  effusions — something  full  of  deep 
meaning  ;  so  deep,  indeed,  that  it  required  much 
careful  thought  to  understand  it.  Perhaps  his 
meaning  might  be  a  little  vague,  but  what  then  ? 
Even  Shakespeare  is  sometimes  obscure  ! 

Personally,  he  was  a  dapper  little  fellow,  verging 
towards  the  wintry  side  of  fifty ;  on  his  brow  there 
was  a  look  of  aged  childhood  ;  on  his  legs,  a  look  of 
childish  age.  That  is  to  say,  his  face,  whilst  betray- 
ing symptoms  of  the   wisdom  that  comes  with  in- 


consider  it  first  before  he  ventured  to  laugh.  Indeed 
he  generally,  in  such  case,  waited  for  someone  else 
to  start.  The  smaller  the  joke,  the  quicker  he  would 
perceive  it.  Hence,  probably,  he  was  very  fond  of 
his  own :  the  first  to  laugh  at  them,  and  the  last  to 
let  them  drop.  Evidently  he  extracted  much  com- 
fort from  them,  although  they  might  be  so  poor  as 
to  afford  but  little  amusement  to  others.  But  he 
was  "touchy" — very.  If  anybody  made  any  satirical 
allusions  to  his  sayings  or  writings,  he  would  avoid 
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that  person.  His  sensitive  soul  sliraiik  from  the 
most  good-humoured  cliaff.  Satire  blighted  him, 
and  made  him  pensive  and  gloomy. 

He  had  lately  gained  some  celebrity  by  a 
wonderful  story  of  his  about  dandelions  ;  at  least, 
I  think  it  was  dandelions,  but  it  don't  much 
matter.  Something  about  a  beauteous  damsel 
who  had  a  lot  of  fellows  all  courting  her  at 
once.  Apparently  (I  am  not  very  clear  here, 
neither  is  the  story),  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
three  or  four  she  favoured  most,  she  made  them 
wear  dandelions  in  their  buttonholes.  The  dande- 
hon  is  a  flower  that  does  not  excite  the  frenzy,  or 
poetic  instinct  of  the  romantic,  somehow ;  and  yet 
it  is  a  sweetly  pretty  flower,  and  fragrant.  Well, 
her  lovers  went  to  the  wars,  and  somehow  or  other 
all  got  killed — how  is  not  clearly  explained.  Doubt- 
less the  dandelions  blossomed  over  their  graves  ; 
doubtless  the  maid  never  squeezed  the  fragrant 
flower  without  weeping  softly — whether  from  the 
fragrance  or  loss  of  her  lovers,  who  can  tell  ?  Who 
can  read  a  maiden's  heart  ?  What  connection  the 
story  had  with  cycling  was  not  shown,  but  Tin 
Whirligig  inserted  it.  On  other  subjects  he  was 
equally  prosy.  If  he  took  a  ride  round  Aldgate 
Pump  he  would  stop  and  admire  it,  read  up  its 
history,  and  come  out  with  some  rambling  account 
of  it.  He  would  tell  of  how,  ages  ago,  a  well  stood 
there ;  he  would  picture  the  happy  groups  that  hung 
around,  and  describe  with  the  gusto  of  a  connoisseur 
the  exquisite  taste,  the  bouquet,  the  refreshing  clear- 
ness of -the  cool  waters  of  the  pellucid  sprnig.  He 
would  gush  more  than  the  fountain.  That  he  was 
proud  of  his  effusions  no  one  could  doubt.  His 
niece,  who  was  almost  as  celebrated  as  himself,  was 
equally  proud  of  them,  and  most  of  his  fellow-mem- 
bers looked  up  to  him  as  a  "  fellow  that  writes  for 
the  cycling  papers,  you  know."  I  will  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  that  I  have  never  heard  him  openly 
speak  of  his  writings  ;  perhaps  he  thought  they 
spoke  for  themselves. 

But  what  pen  can  do  justice  to  the  merits,  the 
talents,  the  virtues  of  Miss  Fanny  Fyne,  his 
niece  and  adopted  daughter  ?  Not  mine.  If  there 
is  a  pen  could  do  her  justice,  it  is  her  own.  Her 
effusions  in  the  press,  under  the  title  of  "  Fynings," 
were  certainly  quite  equal  to  the  average,  and,  con- 
sidering their  trifling  subjects,  or  want  of  subject, 
very  readable.  And  in  good  truth  there  ought  to  be 
more  credit  due  to  a  writer  who  can  write  whole 
columns  about  nothing  at  all,  than  to  the  individual 
who  has  a  good  story  to  build  on.  Certainly,  a 
clever,  a  graceful  rider,  one  who  could  ride  long 
distances  ;  aye,  and  outstrip  many  a  fairly  good 
rider  of  the  sterner  sex.  She  was  rather  below  the 
average  height,  a  light  weight  on  wheels — or  off,  for 


that  matter.  Not  what  you  would  call  a  pretty 
woman,  but  with  a  charm  and  airy  gracefulness  of 
manner  that  left  you  no  time  to  ask  if  she  were 
handsome  or  not.  Indeed,  she  could  attract  men 
more  readily  than  prettier  women  ;  could  hold  her 
own  with  the  men  in  quick  repartee,  and  they 
certainly  admired  her.  Always  a  lady — at  least,  in 
public  ;  if  she  had  a  temper  she  kept  it  for  her  more 
intimate  friends. 

Mr.  Frederick  Fyne  was  seldom  seen  without  his 
niece,  and  he  accounted  for  her  absence  on  the 
present  occasion  by  saying  that  she  was  rather  tired 
from  having  attempted  to  ride  some  incredibly  long 
distance  on  the  previous  day.  He  was  going  on  to 
St.  Albans  to  stay  with  some  friends,  but  he  assured 
us  that  he  would  gladly  stop  with  us  an  hour  or  two 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  the  members  of  the  famed 
Suburban  T.C.,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  us. 

During  tea  time  the  conversation  had  not  become 
at  all  general.  Perhaps  the  Democrats  felt  rather 
subdued  by  the  great  presence ;  although  I  must 
admit  it  did  not  appear  to  spoil  their  appetites. 

The  tea  had  been  cleared  away,  and  Hooper  was 
filling  his  pipe.  His  sister  was  not  with  us — not  that 
she  would  have  objected,  for,  indeed,  that  kindly 
little  heart  would  never  grudge  her  friends  any 
pleasure,  and,  considering  what  an  inveterate  smoker 
her  brother  was  (as  became  a  philosopher),  she  nuist 
have  been  well  inured  to  it.  There  being  no  obstacle, 
then,  we  had  mostly  followed  Harry's  example,  and 
Percy  Paton  remarked  that  "  there  seemed  to  be  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  men  who  smoke 
pipes  now,  as  compared  with  those  who  smoke 
cigars." 

Harry  Hooper  suggested  that  economy  was  the 
cause,  the  increase  in  the  tax  on  tobacco  rendering 
smoking  a  more  expensive  pastime. 

"  Pooh  !"  said  Dan,  "  pipes  are  much  preferable 
to  cigars.  Even  in  Shakespeare's  time  it  was  so, 
for  the  immortal  bard  remarked  in  one  of  his  plays, 
"  How  full  of  briers  is  this  workaday  world  !" 

"I  verily  believe,"  said  our  captain,  "that  Dan 
was  born  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth." 

"Perhaps  so;  we  are  all  clay,  you  know,"  was 
Dan's  rejoinder. 

"  And  his  caul  was  a  tobacco-pouch,"  said  Mr. 
Fyne  with  a  ready  laugh. 

"  Do  you  call  that  a  joke  ?"  mildly  enquired  the 
Cynic. 

"  I  shall  pipe  my  eye,  if  there  are  any  more  such 
remarks,"  said  Dan. 

"  Percy  was  saying  that  more  fellows  smoke  pipes 
now,"  said  Tom  ;  "  I  have  noticed  it  myself,  and  I 
do  not  wonder  at  it.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  tobacco 
may  not  have  had  much  effect  upon  its  consumption; 
but  those  men  who  smoked  fourpenny  cigars  before. 
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do  not  smoke  fivepenny  cigars  since  the  tax  was 
raised.  The  quality  must  have  deteriorated.  I 
should  say  that  an  ounce  of  Bird's-eye  or  Three 
Castles  affords  more  solid  satisfaction  than  its  mone- 
tary value  in  the  form  of  a  cigar." 

"  Oh,  let  me  build  three  castles  in  the  air" — Dan 
commenced,  when  somebody  put  an  abrupt  end  to 
his  warbling  by  unceremoniously  ramming  a  tobacco- 
pouch  into  his  mouth. 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  the  practice  of  tobacco- 
smoking  in  moderation  and  m  the  absence  of  ladies," 
said  Mr.  Fyne.  "  It  is  intolerable  that  they  should 
be  subject  to  such  an  annoyance.  You  may  say  that 
they  do  not  mind  it,  but  if  they  do  object  they 
naturally  enough  would  not  have  the  courage  to 
give  expression  to  their  annoyance." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  F"yne,"  said  our  captain ; 
"  but  there  is  some  little  excuse  for  those  benifrhted 


Jack  had  been  fidgeting  about  some  time.  Now 
he  broke  out — 

"  I  believe  the  women  do  like  it,"  said  he. 
"  Whenever  I  get  into  a  smoking  carriage  on  the 
railway,  there's  sure  to  be  a  lot  of  ladies  there.  I 
go  there  to  escape  them,  and  I  find  perhaps  more 
than  half  the  seats  occupied  by  ladies.  It's  all  very 
well  for  those  who  do  not  smoke,  or  care  but  little 
for  it,  to  affect  a  cheap  virtue,  which  they  do  not 
possess,  to  pose  as  the  ladies'  champion.  Most  men 
have  their  pet  vices  and  will  not  give  them  up. 
Were  you  really  fond  of  smoking,  you  would  not 
speak  as  you  have  done." 

Mr.  Fyne  said  nothing,  but  glared  in  indignant 
surprise  at  the  Cynic. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  silence. 

"  You  were  speaking,"  said  Mr.  Frederick  Fyne, 
"of  the  taxation  of  tobacco — do  you  not  think  that 


ASTRAY  WITHOUT  A  LICENSE. 


beings  who  ?£'///  smoke  in  the  presence  of  ladies. 
When  a  young  lady's  own  immediate  friends  and 
relations  set  the  example,  you  can  scarcely  expect 
other  men  to  refrain.  A  girl's  father  or  brother  is  in 
the  habit,  perhaps,  of  taking  a  quiet  smoke  when  at 
home,  and  in  her  presence  ;  and  when  he  goes 
abroad  and  becomes  intimate  with  his  fellow-club- 
men, he  does  not  hesitate  to  continue  the  practice, 
although  the  young  lady  be  present  ;  and  so  it  be- 
comes a  general  thing," 

"  Still  I  do  not  think  that  any  gentleman  would 
dream  of  introducing  his  pipe  in  the  presence  of 
ladies,"  replied  Mr.  Fyne. 

"  How  about  the  Germans  and  Spaniards  ?  They're 
always  at  it.  Do  j'ou  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no 
gentlemen  amongst  them  ?"  enquired  Harry. 

"  Sir,''  replied  Mr.  F"yne,  "  n^c  are  Englishmen." 

"  Oh-h-h  !"   said  Harry. 


the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  tricycles  would  clear  the 
roads  of  hobbledehoys  who  now  briug  cycling  into 
disrepute  ?" 

"  Perhaps  so,"  chimed  in  Percy.  "Just  as  the  dog 
tax  resulted  in  ridding  the  streets  of  mongrel  curs 
astray." 

"  That  is  a  very  good  simile  of  yours,"  said  Mr. 
Fyne.  "  By  all  means  let  us  pay  tax,  if  by  so  doing 
we  can  rid  ourselves  of  our  mongrel  cyclists." 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,"  recited  Dio., 
"  that  all  stray  wheelmen  found  in  the  streets  with- 
out a  licence  in  their  pockets  will  be  taken  by  the 
police  to  the  Home  for  Stray  Cyclists,  and  if  not 
claimed   within   three  days,  will  be   destroyed." 

"  The  proposal  to  tax  cycles  has  been,  and  will  be, 
made  periodically  ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be 
seriously  entertained  by  the  authorities." 

It  was  our  captain  who  was  speaking  now,  and  w? 
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could  see    he  was   wound    up  ;  so   we   listened  ;  but 
Harry  chopped  in,  and  Tom  held  his  hand  awhile. 

"  You  remember  that  letter  that  appeared  in  The 
Times ;  last  October  I  think  it  was,"  interrupted 
Harry,  "  the  writer  grumbled  about  the  increase  of 
cycles,  and  proposed  that  a  tax  should  be  put  upon 
them." 

"  Ah,  I  remember,"  said  Dio.,  "  signed  himself 
'  Ixion,'  didn't  he  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Ah  !  I  envy  the  felicity  of  soul  that  writer  must 
have  felt  when,  after  penning  that  remarkable 
effusion,  the  happy  thought  struck  him  of  signing 
himself'  Ixion.'  How  he  must  have  hugged  himself 
as  he  thought  of  the  appropriateness,  wit,  humour, 
and  grand  originality  of  such  a  signatni'e.  No  one 
but  himself,  he  must  have  thought,  could  have  had 
he  cleverness  to  conceive  such  a  ;;;)/;;  de  plume." 

We  laughed. 

"  But  '  Centaur's  '  reply  was  good,'  though,  wasn't 
it  ?"  said  Harry.  "  His  argument  that  saddle 
horses  were  not  taxed  was  pertinent,  and  certainly 
one  would  suppose  that  the  owners  of  saddle  horses 
could  better  afford  to  pay  a  tax  than  the  owners  of 
cycles.  Besides  our  steeds  do  not  hurt  the  roads, 
wiiereas  nothing  cuts  them  up  so  much  as  a  galloping 
horse,  whose  hoofs  cause  deep  dents,  gouge  out  the 
stones,  and  fling  the  mud  around  generally,  in  a  way 
that  may  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  owner  of  tiie 
noble  aninial  but  not  to  less  fortunate  people.  Put 
that  beggar  on  horseback,  and  when  he  sees  a  cyclist 
he  will  wish  him  at  the  devil.     New  proverb." 

"  Well,"  said  Percy,  "  I  should  not  object  to  paying 
a  tax  if  such  money  were  devoted  to  the  mainten- 
ance ot  the  roads." 

"  And  do  you  think,  oh,  simple  and  guileless  young 
man,"  said  our  Cynic,  "  that  the  money  would  be 
spent  in  the  repair  of  the  roads  ?  Do  you  not 
suppose  that  it  would  more  likely  be  spent  on  men 
called  road  surveyors,  because  they  only  survey  the 
road,  that  is,  they  just  look  at  it  ?  There  is  already 
quite  enough  money  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
keeping  our  highways  in  repair,  and  if  it  was  all 
actually  expended  for  such  purposes  the  roads 
would  be  good  enough  even  for  a  '  butterfly.'  But 
the  money  goes  through  a  lot  of  hands,  and  those 
who  actually  do  tlie  work  get  very  little  pay.  No, 
sir,  if  more  money  was  raised  by  taxing  our  wheels 
we  should  have  no  better  roads,  but  only  more  road 
surveyors.  Even  the  road  to  hell — I  beg  pardon  for 
mentioning  the  place — is  paved,  if  only  with  good 
intentions,  but  our  roads  are  not  paved  at  all." 

"  Diogenes  has  been  growling  all  the  way  here  at 
the  way  in  which  his  old  tub  went  jolting  over  the 
lumps  and  holes  in  the  roads,"  said  I.  "  I  don't  know 


which  was  the  worse,  the  roads  or  his  language." 
"What  you    might    call   'broken   English,'"  said 

Dan,  "judging  from  the  way  in  which  it  jerked  out." 
"Well,"  said   Dan,  "  I  don't  know  that  I  should 

object    to    taxation    mj-self.      Such    a  course    would 

prevent' a'^'goodjinany    queer    people    from    riding 


cycles — errand-lioys^costers,  and  the  like.  It  surely 
does  not  add  to  the  well-being  of  our  sport  to  see 
such  people  on  wheels  as  one  frequently  meets  now. 
You  can  hire  an  old  crock  now  for  3d.  or  4d.  an 
hour;  you  can  get  a  cheap  polo  cap  with  some 
imitation  badge,  and — '  there  you  are,  don't  you 
know  !'  " 

"And  don't  forget  to  mention  the  postmen,  and 
the  enterprising  tradesman  who  puts  a  boy  on  a 
tricycle,  between  big  display  boards,  distributing 
handbills." 

"There's  a  good  time  coming  for  you  fellows," 
said  Dio.,  "  now  the  '  Carrier  '  is  coming  into  use. 
Imagine  the  wandering  tradesmen  of  the  street;  the 
coster  with  his  piles  of  fruit  or  fish  ;  the  old  clothes- 
man,  with  a  black  dolly  for  a  sign,  and  an  improved 
kind  of  helmet,  consisting  of  three  old  hats,  on 
his  head ;  cat's-meat  men,  with  tempting  displays 
of  meat  on  little  skewers ;  muffin  men,  with  their 
bells.  Watercresses,  too  !  ah,  me  !  what  a  delightful 
vision  of  the  future.  I  hope  I  may  not  die  young.  I 
am  almost  too  good  for  this  world,  I  admit ;  but  I 
should  like  to  see  this  good  time  coming." 

"  Yes,"  remarked  Harry,"  to  such  base  uses  shall 
we  come  at  last,  and  if  taxation  will  stop  all  this,  I, 
for  one,  would  readily  submit  to  be  taxed." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  assented  Mr.  Fyne.  No 
gentleman  will  be  able  to  ride  on  a  tricycle  soon." 

"Or  to  smoke  either,"  said  Dio.,  sepulchrally. 

Our  Captain,  hitherto  silent,  now  spoke  :  "  I  hope 
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the  time  is  far  distant  when  our  wheels  will  be  taxed. 
Why  should  not  everj'one  ride  on  them  who  has  the 
opportunity  ?  As  they  become  more  universally  used, 
and  their  capabilities  better  appreciated,  you  will 
find,  I  venture  to  think,  that  the  non-riding  public 
will  be  better  able  to  discriminate  between  the  '  cad 
on  castors'  and  the  gentleman  on  wheels.  They  will 
recognise  the  latter,  not  so  much  by  his  dress  and 
appearance,  but  by  the  consideration  and  courtesy 
he  show^s  to  others  who  use  the  road,  although  not 
mounted  on  wheels.  They  will  notice  that  he  does 
not  unnecessarily  yell  at  pedestrians  to  get  out  of 
his  w-ay  ;  they  will  find  him  willing  to  make  slight 
detours  in  the  road  to  avoid  giving  some  unwary 
passenger  a  fright  by  coming  suddenly  behind  and 
then  sounding  the  clamorous  bell  or  ear-splitting 
whistle ;  they  will  notice  that  he  is  careful  at 
crossings,  and  does  not  expect  all  foot  traffic  to  be 
stopped  till  he  has  passed " 

"  That's  aimed  at  some  of  you  fellows,  I  know," 
said  the  Cynic,  sotta  voce. 

"  I  hope  nothing  will  ever  occur  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  cycling,"  resumed  the  Captain.  "  Nowa- 
days, people  take  too  little  exercise.  With  the  great 
and  increasing  number  of  'buses,  trams,  and  trains, 
people  ti-on't  walk.  Riding  by  these  means  is  so 
cheap.  Our  fathers  tell  us  of  how  tliey  had  to  walk 
— no  such  cheap  means  of  transport  for  them — 
and  I  verily  believe  that  that  was  one  reason  why 
they  were  more  free  from  the  various  nervous 
diseases  that  are  so  common  in  the  present  genera- 
tion. They  took  exercise  because  they  were  obliged 
to,  and  it  did  them  good.  Nowadays,  in  our  large 
towns,  and  especially  in  London,  there  is  no  absolute 
need  to  walk,  it  is  so  cheap  to  ride.  Cycling  came 
as  a  blessing  to  us  all;  it  brought  us  exercise  with 
enjoyment ;  it  raised  the  use  of  the  feet  as  a 
means  of  progression  from  a  crawl,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  the  rapidity  and  grace  of  a  bird's 
flight." 

"  You  are  eloquent,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Mr.  Frederick 
Fyne — "  I  see  you  are  a  true  cyclist." 

Truly,  when  the  Captain  gets  on  his  favourite 
subject,  he  is  sure  to  command  the  attention  of  his 
hearers.  There  is  a  light  in  his  eyes,  and  general 
animation  which  is  eloquent  in  itself. 

We  were  now  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
couple  of  bicyclists.  Nobody  knew  them,  and  con- 
versation languished.  It  was  not  till  the  two 
strangers  had  "  refreshed  "  themselves,  that  Harry 
drew  a  MS.  from  his  pocket,  with  the  remark — 

"  I  have  been  reading  .-Esop's  Fables  lately,  and 
have  been  amusing  myself  to-day  in  jotting  down  a 
few,  in  a  style  more  appropriate  for  cyclists.  As 
you  seem  rather  dull,  you  had  better  listen  to  them. 


They  may  amuse  you,  and  cannot  make  you  look 
worse." 

What,"  said  Jack,  '■•another  author?  You,  too, 
Harry  ?" 

"  Oh,  it's  only  a  small  affair.  Don't  be  alarmed. 
To  understand  them  you  have  but  to  lean  on  one 
another,  and  think  of  nothing  at  all.     I  call  them 

THE     FABLES     OF     HOOPERIUS. 

TKANSL.WED     FROM     THE     ORIGIX.VL     DOUBLE     UUTCH. 
I. 

Au  "  Imperial  Club,"  that  was  slowly  travellin<,'  up 
Muswell  Hill,  was  rapidly  passed  by  a  "  Coventry,"  going 
down.  "  All,"  said  the  •'  Imperial,"  "  if  I  were  going 
your  way,  I  should  find  it  just  as  easy." 

Moral. — Always  ride  hills  that  only  slope  downwards. 
II. 

A  "  Coventry  Eotary,"  trying  to  turn  a  sharp  corner, 
upset,  and  came  a  regular  smash.  "  Nothing  like  a  good 
break,"  said  he,  when  he  looked  at  his  own  wreck. 

Moral. — Get  the  Union  to  write  to  the  local  author- 
ties,  requesting  them  to  have  the  corners  straightened 
out. 

III. 

An  ass,  slowly  toiling  up  a  hill  with  a  heavy  load,  was 
passed  by  an  "Apollo"  merrily  singing  as  he  went  along. 
"  I  wish,"  said  the  ass,  "  you  had  to  carry  my  load." 
"  Friend,  I  am  not  a  '  Carrier,'  "  replied  the  "  Singer," 
as  he  merrily  pursued  his  w-ay. 

Moral. — The  willing  ass  bears  the  load,  but  a  tricyclist 
is  always  grumbling  at  extra  weight. 
IV. 

A  "  Coventry  National  "  was  one  wet  day  amusing 
himself  indoors  by  trying  to  climb  a  flight  of  stairs, 
when  he  missed  his  pedals  and  came  down  with  a  run. 
"  It  is  astonishing,"  said  a  bike  who  was  lazily  leaning 
againstawall,  "how  these  trikes  who  seek  notoriety  find  an 
attraction  in  people's  stares."  "  I  am  rebuked,"  replied 
the  "National,'"  "  but  this  pMHishmeut  is  too  great." 

Moral. — Be  sure  your  pun  will  find  you  out. 
Y. 

A  heavy  "  Omnicycle,"  who  weighed  l-lOlbs.,  had  his 
lamps  blown  out  one  windy  night.  A  saucy  racer  stand- 
ing by  laughed  at  the  mishap.  "  It  is  all  very  well," 
said  the  "  Omni,"  "  were  I  as  li;ilit  as  you  are,  I  should 
not  need  lamps." 

Moral. — Always  make  light  of  your  troubles. 
YI. 

A  "  Humber,"'  who  was  just  starting  for  a  run,  had 
his  head-light  blown  out.  "  Now,  I  call  this  too  bad," 
said  he,  "  whenever  I  want  to  go  out,  my  lamp  is  sure  to 
go  out,  too." 

Moral. — Don't  be  put  out,  even  if  your  lamp  is.  .^ 
YII. 

A  "  Eucker,"  who  was  toiling  up  the  roadway  of  a 
steep  hill,  overtook  a  rear-steering  "  Meteor,"  standing 
on  the  path.  "  Do  you  not  know,"  said  the  "  Rucker," 
"  that  you  will  be  fined  forty  bob  if  that  policeman  yonder 
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sess  you?"  "It  is  likely,"  answered  the  "Meteor," 
"  this  hill  is  steep,  and  I  am  waiting  for  that  intelligent 
official  to  take  me  up. 

MoiiAL. — You  can  take  up  the  moral  for  nothing. 
VIII. 

A  festive  young  horse  overtook  a  tricyclist  bowling 
along  the  Ripley  Eoad,  and  said  to  him,  "  I'll  race 
you— and  give  you  the  odds,  too."     "  I  don't  want  you 


worst !  Here  have  I  been  gnawing  away  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  beastly  caoutchouc  was  a  net  in  which 
you  were  caught,  and  now  you  fail  to  appreciate  a  party's 
efforts.     Henceforth  I  confine  my  attention  to  lions." 

Moral. — Don't  offer  to  help  a  dog  over  a  stile  unless 
you're  sure  he  is  lame. 

XI. 

A  racing  ••  Humber  "  v.-:is  much  disturbed  bv  a  niouRe 


THE   FESTIVE  YOUNG    HORSE. 


to  give  me  the  odds  ;  let  us  make  it  even,"  replied  the 
trikist,  "  you  have  four  legs  and  I  have  but  two.  Cut 
off  two  of  your  legs,  I  don't  care  which  ;  we  shall  then 
be  even,  and  can  race  fairly."  "  I  must  think  over  this,'' 
replied  the  horse.  "  Very  well,  think,"  replied  the 
pedaller,  as  he  went  on  his  way. 

Moral. — Always  try  to  be  even  with  people  you  think 
odd. 

IX. 

A  "  Premier  Sociable "  met  a  traction-engine  in  a 
narrow  lane.  "  Get  out  of  my  way,"  shrieked  the 
"  Premier  ;"  "  if  you  stand  gaping  there,  I'll  summon  you 
for  obstructing  the  highway !"  "  Oh,"  replied  the 
traction-engine,  "  I  don't  want  to  stand  here,  I  assura 
you."  So  saying,  he  put  on  steam  and  drove  ahead,  and 
after  a  brief  sound  of  crackling,  there  wasn't  any  "  Pre- 
mier Sociable  "  left. 

This  fable  teaches  that  when  a  traction-engine  tries  to 
look  at  an  argument  from  the  same  standpoint  as  a  tri- 
cycle, it  is  unhealthy  for  the  latter. 

X. 

A  "  Salvo,"  who  was  asleep  in  a  coach-house,  was 
awakened  by  a.mouse  nibbling  at  his  rubbers.  "  Here,  drop 
that,  you  little  wretch,"  yelled  the  "  Salvo."  "  Well,  of 
all  ingrates,"  said  the  mouse,  plaintively,  "  you  are  the 


watching  him,  and  confided  his  apprehensions  to  an  old 
roadster,  who  shared  his  stable.  "You  see,"  said  the 
racer,  "  if  I  once  go  to  sleep,  and  that  mouse  starts 
nibbling  my  thin  rubber,  I  am  done  for — my  tyre  will 
come  off  when  I  am  racing,  and  I  shall  be  smashed.  ' 
My  dear  Scorcher,"  replied  the  old  roadster,  "  you  have 


yONIEV,  IS  A    tOJ  MOUSE. 

no  occasion  for  any  uneasiness.     Yonder  ii a  to<jj\o\M  ! 
Moral,  and  instructive, 
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XII. 

Two  tricycles,  going  at  a  great  pace,  approached  a 
part  of  the  I'oad  which  was  heavily  stoned,  only  one 
narrow  place  being  rideable.  Each  was  too  polite  to 
take  the  rideable  path  to  the  detriment  of  the  other,  and 
consequently  both  turned  off  on  to  the  stones,  where  they 
collided  with  considerable  emphasis. 

Moral. — Don't  be  too  polite. 
XIII. 

Half-way  across  Salisbury  Plain,  the  axle  of  a 
"  Caroche "  locked  for  want  of  oil.  By-and-bye,  a 
"  Devon  "  came  along,  and  just  as  it  reached  the  spot 
where  the  "  Caroche"  was  standing,  its  steering  became 
disabled  through  a  nut  loosening.  The  "  Caroche  "'  had 
a  spanner,  and  the  "  Devon"  had  an  oil -can,  but  etiquette 
would  not  permit  either  to  address  the  other  for  the 
purpose  of  borrowing  those  articles.  So  the  two 
machines  are  still  standing  there  in  dignified  silence, 
waiting  for  a  mutual  friend  to  come  along  and  introduce 
them. 

MoKAL. — The  mutual  friend  is  requested  to  hurry  up. 

"  Well,"  remarked  Jack,  "  I'm  glad  you  have 
finished.  I  would  rather  hear  you  talk  what  you 
call  philosophy,  than  write  such  rubbish.  Yet 
perhaps,  I  may  be  mistaken,  I  am  not  so  clever  as 
you,  I  know,  and  so  I  confess  that  there  may  be 
some  intense  depths  of  unutterable  philosophy 
impenetrable  to  my  feeble  intellect.  Still,  I  would 
ask,  why  have  you  written  this  ?" 

"  To  amuse  you,"  replied  Harry.  "  Wise  men 
write  fables,  and  fools  take  them  for  facts.  It  is  by 
such  means  children  and  people  of  weak  intellect 
are  taught.     I  wrote  specially  for  you." 

"They  are  not  so  bad,"  said  Mr.  Fyne,  con- 
descendingly; "  but  I  do  wish  you  young  men  would 
not  use  slang  terms.  Why  will  you  persist  in  using 
such  words  as  bike  and  trikist." 

"There  is  good  slang  and  bad  slang,"  replied 
Harry.  "  I  will  not  defend  the  use  of  the  words  you 
object  to,  but  as  the  subject  into  which  I  have  intro- 
duced them  is  mere  fun"  (a  groan  from  Dio.),  "  I 
think  their  use  is  allowable.  But  it  very  frequently 
happens  that  a  word  by  much  repetition  comes  by 
general  consent  to  have  more  meanmg  attached  to 
it  than  actually  belongs  to  it.  At  the  present  time, 
for  instance,  the  word  "  masher"  has  a  peculiar 
significance  ;  yet  it  is  slang.  If  the  use  of  slang 
words  will  express  my  meaning  better  than  ordinary 
ones  will,  I  will  be  slangy.  Language  was  made  for 
man,  not  man  for  language." 

Mr.  Fyne  looked  shocked,  and  yet  unconvinced  ; 
so  our  Captain  changed  the  subject. 

"  I    have    not    seen    anything    of    yours    in    The 

Whirligig  lately,"  said  he.     "  I  hope  you  have  not 

given  up  writing  your  charming  httle  stories,  Mr. 

Fyne." 

"  Why,"  replied  that  gentleman,  "  I    have   been 


amusing  myself  previous  to  your  arrival  by  writing 
a  short  story,  the  incidents  in  which  are  true  and 
certainly  remarkable.'' 

"  If  not  asking  too  much,  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  favour  us  with  it.  You  know  we  are  all  fond 
of  this  sort  of  thing." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  promise  to  be  merciful  in  your 
criticisms,  I  will  read  you  what  I  have  written.  I 
call  it 

A    STRANGE     WARNING. 

"  I  was  sitting  in  my  parlour  on  the  eve  of  my  de- 
parture for  Paris,  where  I  meant  to  spend  a  few  days 
holiday  with  a  friend.  On  the  morrow  I  should 
mount  my  trusty  tricycle  en  route  for  Dover,  at 
which  place  I  intended  to  embark.  My  niece — 
who  is  a  person  of  rare  intelligence — was  strongly 
opposed  to  my  going.  Why — she  did  not  know.  I 
always  thought  her  remarkable  for  strength  of  mind; 
indeed,  most  people  thought  so  ;  yet  she  said  she 
iiad  an  uneasy  sensation  hanging  over  her — a  presen- 
timent of  coming  evil;  and  certainly  she  appeared 
to  be  in  a  low,  nervous  condition.  She  would  have 
persuaded  me  to  stay,  but  I  could  not  do  so ;  every- 
thing was  ready  for  my  departure,  and  I  soon  hoped 
to  be  in  Paris. 

"Whilst  we  were  sitting  in  the  parlour  together, 
the  door  slowly  opened — wide.  I  started  up,  for  I 
thought  there  was  no  one  in  the  house,  but  no  one 
appeared  in  the  doorway.  I  called  out,  demanding 
who  was  there.  No  one  answered.  At  length,  sum- 
moning all  m\-  nerve  (and  I  have  plenty),  I  went  out 
of  the  room  into  the  passage.  What  did  I  see  ? 
Nothing — absolutely  nothing.  The  passage  was 
quite  dark,  so  I  returned  to  get  a  light.  Then  I 
looked  round  everywhere.  I  called ;  but  no  sign  of 
anyone  about. 

"You  may  laugh  at  me;  most  people  do;  but  I 
have  not  told  you  all  yet.  There  was  some  wind  out 
of  doors,  but  not  strong  enough  to  have  blown  that 
door  open,  for  it  worked  stiffly;  that  is,  the  door  did, 
besides,  it  was  not  strong  enough — the  wind  I  mean 
— to  blow  it,  the  door,  open.  It  was  a  difficult  job 
at  any  time  to  open  the  door  wide,  because  it  jam- 
med against  the  floor.  What  in  the  world  could 
have  opened  it  ? 

"I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts.  Why  I  don't  believe 
in  ghosts  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  dou't  believe  in  them. 
Still  the  opening  of  the  door  was  mysterious — very. 
As  I  stood  contemplating  the  door,  there  came  a 
sound — low,  wailing  moaning,  fitfully  sobbing  through 
the  room.  My  blood  curdled.  My  niece  had 
clutched  my  arm  tightly,  and  was  listening  with 
wide  staring  eyes.     I  thought  that — " 

"  One  moment,"  interrupted  Jack.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  interrupting  you,  but  did  I  understand 
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you  rightly,  that  your  niece  was  listening  with  her 
eyes." 

"  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort,"  and  here  Mr.  Fyne 
repeated  the  last  paragraph.  "  That's  plain  enough, 
I'm  sure." 

There  was  a  titter  amongst  some  of  us  present. 
Our  Captain,  however,  politely  assured  him  that  his 
meaning  was  quite  plain,  and  begged  him  to  pro- 
ceed, which  he  did  : 

"  There,  at  the  outer  back  door  I  could  hear  the 
mysterious  sounds.  They  thrilled  me  with  fearful 
intensity.  What  could  they  portend  ?  My  niece's 
hold  relaxed  as  1  looked  at  her ;  she  was  sitting  on 
an  easy  chair  thinking  apparently  of  nothing." 

"  Curious,  that,"  remarked  Dio.,  "  that  a  chair 
should  be  thinking  of  nothing." 

A  vicious  kick  from  our  captain  distracted  his 
attention. 


at  all.  The  moon  has  no  light  of  her  own.  She 
shines  by  reflected  light,  the  light  reflected  from  the 
sun.     This  is  a  fact. 

"  When  I  had  let  the  dog  in  I  thought  he  would  be 
quieted,  but  he  was  still  crying  and  would  not  cease. 
He  cowered  down  by  my  side  when  I  touched  him. 
I  called  him  into  the  room,  and  he  came  slinking  in 
and  ran  under  the  table,  still  frequentlj-  bursting  out 
with  piteous  howls.  He  came  readily  to  Fanny 
wdien  she  called  him,  and  nestled  close  to  her  as  if 
for  protection. 

"My  niece  was  nmch  impressed  by  this  painful 
incident,  and  again  begged  me  to  stop,  as  she  felt 
sure  something  was  going  to  happen.  But  my  mind 
was  made  up  ;   I  would  go. 

"The  morning  was  fine,  but  very  windv.  I  de 
parted,  my  fears  of  last  night  had  vanished,  although 
!  still  thouglit  it  was  very   remarkable  that  the  dog 


"  Again  the  awful  sound,  and  then  my  niece  spoke. 
I  remember  well  the  look  of  unconcern  she  had, 
though  there  was  a  slight  trembling  in  her  voice. 
'  Perhaps  it  was  the  dog,'  she  said.  Clever  girl,  my 
niece  ;  she  might  be  right,  she  generally  is.  Again 
the  sound  ;  yes,  it  must  be  the  dog. 

"  Summoning  all  my  resolution  I  go  to  the  back 
door,  and  call  the  dog  by  his  name.  I  hear  his  well- 
known  howl,  and  open  the  door  to  let  him  in.  I 
observe  that  the  moon  is  shining  brightly.  This  is 
a  figure  of  speech,  because  the  moon  docs  not  shine 


'AS  THE  Doa. 

should  have  howled,  and  that  the  door  should  have 
opened  wide  of  its  own  accord.  When  I  reached 
Dover  it  was  night  time,  the  sea  rolling  mountains 
high,  and  the  wind  blowing  a  perfect  hurricane 
The  look  of  the  waves  made  me  feel  sea-sick,  and  I 
decided  it  would  be  better  not  to  cross  that  night. 
On  the  morrow  I  heard  that  a  packet-boat  had  been 
driven  ashore,  and  one  man  had  been  washed  over- 
board. -  I  do  not  believe  in'.omens,  but  why  had  the 
dog  howled,  why  had  the  door  opened.  It  is  true  I 
had    not   meant   to   go   bv  the   boat   that  had  been 
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wrecked,  but  had  I  done  so.  I  should  certainly  have 
been  the  passenger  washed  overboard.  The  unerring 
instinct  of  the  dumb  brute  had  foreseen  my  danger ; 
only  he  had  reckoned  on  my  going  by  a  certain  boat- 
Hence  his  cries  of  warning." 

Here  Mr.  Frederick  Fyne  paused  as  if  he  had 
come  to  an  end. 

"  Did  he  apologise  ?"  said  Dio. 

"  Apologise — who  ?" 

"  Why,  the  dog,  for  his  mistake." 

"The  dog  !  No,  of  course  not.  What  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Well,  surely  the  door  had  some  explanation  to 
offer.  Vou  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  pub- 
lish that  yarn — ^story,  I  mean — with  neither  an  apo- 
logy from  the  dog,  nor  an  explanation  from  the  door  ? 
They  had  both  been  culpable  of  a  grave  error. 
They  had  disturbed  your  domestic  peace,  in  the 
bosom  of  yo'ir  family.  They  had  tried  to  start  in 
the  prophesying  business,  and  miserably  failed." 

"  Don't  mind  Jack,"  said  the  Captain,  apologeti- 
cally ;  "  he  is  our  club  jester,  you  know.  A  licensed 
individual." 

"Too  much  license,  I  think,"  replied  Mr.  Fyne. 
"  However.  I  must  be  going  now,  so  I  will  leave  you 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  witticisms." 

Our  Captain  made  some  soothing  remarks  and 
pacified  our  friend  a  little,  but  he  persisted  in  not 
staying  longer,  as  his  friends  would  be  expecting 
him.     So  he  departed. 

"Now  that  he  is  gone,"  said  Jack,  "  suppose  we 
have  a  song  to  remove  the  wet-blanket  impression 
he  has  left  behind  him  ?" 

"  George  is  not  with  us  to-day,"  observed  the 
Captain.     "  So  we  have  had  no  poetr}-." 

"  Neither  is  Miss  Hooper,"  said  the  Cynic. 
"Curious  coincidence,  eh  ?" 

"  Mary's  gone  to  a  Cinderella  dance,"  said  Harry 
with  fraternal  unconcern.  And  Dio.  leant  back  in 
his  chair,  softly  whistling  the  melody  of  *' Mary's 
gone  Knth  a  Coon  .'" 

"  If  you  want  a  song,"  said  Dan,  "  I  can  give  you 
a  little  trifle.  I  went  to  hear  the  Christy  Minstrels 
this  week,  and  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  pecu- 
liar style  of  their  melodious  songs  that  I  actually 
composed  a  ballad  myself." 

"  Hadn't  you  better  black  your  face  first  ?"  sug- 
gested Harry. 

"  Oh  !  he  can  look  black  enough  when  he's  cross 
without  the  assistance  of  burnt  cork,"  replied 
Diogenes. 


"This  is  quite  in  correct  taste,  gentlemen,"  re- 
marked Dan,  w  ith  the  utmost  urbanity.  "  It  is  usual 
to  preface  a  dismal  ditty  with  a  few  small  jokes,  you 
know  ;  so  as  you  have  done  your  share  I  will  do 
mine."  And  going  to  the  piano  he  struck  up  an 
obligato  accompaniment  to  what  he  called — 

"  THE    BUTTEEFLY  RIDEK'S  SONG." 

"  When  the  summer  coines  again, 

When  the  roads  are  hard  and  dry, 
All  unspoilt  by  mud  and  rain, 

In  the  coming  by-and-bye  ; 
After  all  the  winter's  rest 

Idle  we'll  no  more  remain. 
We  will  do  our  level  best — 

When  the  summer  comes  again. 

"  When  the  summer  comes  again, 

Then  our  nickelled  trikes  we'll  take 
From  the  wool  in  which  they've  lain 

Through  the  weary  winter's  break  ; 
Still  unsoiled  by  frost  or  dew, 

Quite  unsullied  by  a  stain. 
They  will  look  as  good  as  new — 

When  the  summer  comes  again." 

Dan  had  no  sooner  risen  from  the  music-stool  than 
Dio.  took  his  place,  and,  with  much  exaggerated 
sentimentalism,  sang — 

'■  When  the  summer  comes  again. 

All  those  jiggers  will  be  sold  ; 
Then  our  purses  we  shall  di-ain 

For  new  trikes  in  place  of  old ; 
Then  will  melt  away  our  pile 

While  we  wait,  and  wait  in  vain. 
For  the  very  latest  style — 

When  the  summer  comes  again." 

When  the  applause  which  followed  these  ditties 
had  sufficiently  died  away  to  permit  of  a  hearing, 
the  Captain  exclaimed — 

"Gentlemen!  it  is  time  to  be  on  the  move;  we 
must  defer  any  further  songs  till  another  occasion, 
as  I,  for  one,  object  to  stop  in  this  room  till  the 
summer  comes  again." 

And,  ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  we  were 
bowling  down  Barnet  Hill  and  along  the  macadam 
road  on  the  homeward  journey,  while  ever  and  anon 
some  impromptu  snatch  of  song  would  float  on  the 
night  air,  telling  of  what  Dan  and  Dio.  thought 
each  other  would  do 

"  When  the  Summer   comes  again." 
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'  Continued 

I  T  may  not  be  amiss  to  look  a  little  into  the  sub- 
I  ject  of  castles,  and  to  ascertain  a  few  data 
K  relative  to  them.  Castles — the  ruins  of  which 
are  remaining — are,  in  j;eneral,  supposed  to  be 
of  no  higher  antiquity  than  the  times  of  the  Con- 
queror. Those  which  the  ancient  Britons,  Rouians,or 
Saxons  erected  are  not  now  to  be  traced.  They 
were  almost  either  all  destroyed  or  crumbled  to  dust 
before  William's  invasion  of  England.  The  estates 
conferred  by  WiUiam  on  his  military  followers  led 
to  the  erection  of  the  profusion  of  castles  with  which 
this  land  was  crowded  in  the  Feudal  Ages,  and 
about  the  middle  of  King  Stephen's  reign  they 
numbered  1,117.  Each  owner  of  a  castle  was  a  kind 
of  petty  prince,  coiniug  his  own  money,  and  exercis- 
ing sovereign  jurisdiction  over  his  people. 

These  nests  of  devils,  and  dens  of  thieves,  were 
ordered  to  be  demolished  by  an  agreement  between 
King  Stephen  and  Duke  Herny,  afterwards  Henry  II. 
But  this  agreeuient  was,  in  general,  evaded  ;  nor 
did  the  barons  and  great  men  quit  these  dreary 
lurking-places  until  a  change  took  place  in  the  art 
of  war,  occasioned  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
which  rendered  their  battlements  and  towers  of  less 
avail  than  when,  with  impunity,  they  were  enabled 
to  insult  both  their  sovereign  and  his  subjects.  In 
Charles  I.'s  reign,  an  enquiry  was  made  intothe  state 
of  the  castles,  and  many  of  them,  during  the  Civil 
War,  served  as  places  of  defence.  But  since  that 
unhappy  epoch,  they  have  fallen  a  prey  to  time, 
weather,  and  ruthless  dilapidation.  They  now  serve 
no  useful  purpose  ;  and  we  pride  ourselves  on  the 
change,  iu  which  the  privileges  and  liberty  of  the 
peasant  are  guarded  equally  with  the  possessions 
and  honours  of  the  proudest  peer  of  the  realm. 

After  a  delightful  ride,  I  arrived  at  Bristol.  In 
every  respect  this  is  a  busy  and  thriving  city,  yet 
one  cannot  praise  its  streets,  which  are  generally 
narrow,  dirty,  and  badly  lighted.  The  masts  of 
ships  along  the  quay,  on  the  Avon,  appear  like  a 
forest  of  trees ;  trade  is  largely  carried  on  with 
Guinea  and  the  W'est  Indies,  and  commerce  with 
every  part  of  Europe.  T  here  are  a  number  of 
churches,  with  numerous  public  edifices  and 
charitable  institutions;  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  is  its 
finest  ecclesiastical  structure,  and  is  a  most  mag- 
nificent Gothic  pile,  and  certainly  a  finer  structure 
than  the  Cathedral.  It  was  built  by  Richard 
Canning,  a  very  rich  merchant,  who,  to  avoid  niarr\- 
ing  the  mistress  of  King  Edward   IV.,  entered  into 
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holy  orders  he  lies  buried  here,  and  has  two 
monuments,  one  in  his  magisterial  the  other  in  his 
sacerdotal  robes.  With  it  is  also  associated  Thomas 
Chatterton,  whose  memorial  stands  in  the  church- 
yard. The  Cathedral  has  been  so  frequently 
described  that  I  may  be  spared  the  trouble  of  going 
into  minute  particulars.  The  simplest  and  most 
beautiful  portion,  perhaps,  is  the  north  aisle  of  the 
choir,  known  as  Berkley  Chapel,  and  many  other 
points  of  elegance  and  detail  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  old  timbered  houses  are  interesting  with  their 
gabled  windows. 

I  must  not  forget  the  rocky  eminence  between 
Bristol  and  Clifton,  known  as  Brandon  Hill,  from 
which  the  finest  general  view  of  the  city  is  obtained. 
St.  Vincent's  Rocks  should  certainly  be  visited.  They 
rise  nearly  perpendicular  from  the  river  bank,  and 
of  equal  height  on  either  side  of  the  Avon,  which  is 
here  spanned  by  the  magnificent  Clifton  Suspension 
Bridge,  which  rises  a  fearful  height  from  the  river 
below  ;  whilst  the  villages  of  Westbury,  Henbury. 
and  King's  Weston  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  their 
distant  views  and  pleasant  walks  and  drives,  with 
Dundry  Tower  rising  against  the  sky  five  or  six 
miles  off  towards  the  south  like  a  landmark. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  highh'  romantic 
than  some  of  the  views  from  the  windings  of  the 
Avon.  At  one  moment  stupendous  rocks  seem 
towering  overhead,  at  another  a  wild  valley  opens  to 
the  view  ;  sometimes  the  eye  becomes  charmed  with  a 
highly  cultivated  country,  at  others  delighted  with 
shipping  and  the  appearances  of  traffic  and  industry. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  on  every  side  is  rich 
in  charming  and  varied  sceuery. 

Leaving  Bristol  by  the  Bath  road,  a  forest  of  tall 
shafts  present  themselves,  emitting  a  black  mass  of 
rolling  smoke,  covering  the  air  and  sky  like  a  funeral 
pall,  and  otherwise  making  their  presence  disagree- 
able by  evil  smells,  indicating  the  manufacturing 
portion  of  the  city.  For  the  first  two  or  three  miles 
I  could  not  understand  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
milestones  were  passed  until  I  took  a  good  look,  and 
found  that,  instead  of  covering  miles  of  ground  I  had 
only  been  passing  quarter-milestones,  which  were 
placed  by  the  roadside.  This  caused  my  jubilant 
spirits  to  wane  and  falter,  but  they  were  soon  raised 
to  their  usual  standard  by  the  good  road  surface  and 
pleasant  scenery  ;  but  this  was  momentary,  as  the 
appearance  of  black  lowering  clouds  gradually 
approaching    gave    every   indication    of    a   coming 
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thunderstorm.  The  heat  had  become  oppressive, 
and  the  air  so  sultry  and  still  that  every  leaf  on  the 
trees  was  motionless ;  whilst  the  hedge-sparrows  and 
other  birds  sought  shelter  in  the  branches,  hopping 
from  twig  to  twig  in  a  solemn  and  inactive  manner, 
with  an  occasional  noise  and  flutter  that  brought 
forth  a  chorus  of  twittering,  then  all  was  still.  At 
last  the  rumbling  thunder,  preceded  by  a  flash  of 
forked  lightning,  opened  the  clouds  and  brought 
down  the  rain,  which  could  be  seen  descending  a 
short  distance  from  the  road  I  was  traversing.  So 
far  I  had  happily  escaped,  but  every  minute  brought 
the  white  sheet  nearer  and  nearer,  whilst  I  made  the 
machine  move  faster  and  faster.  Then  the  rum- 
bling thunder  would  peal  across  the  sky  like  the 
rattle  of  musketry,  and  another  and  another  in  quick 
succession  boomed  and  crashed  like  a  batters-  of 
artillery  ;  whilst  the  lightning  became  so  brilliant, 
and  played  in  such  quick  succession,  that  it  seemed 
determined  to  rent  the  earth  asunder  with  its  electric 
force.  A  vivid  flash,  followed  immediately  by  a 
mighty  crash  that  made  the  earth  tremble,  accom- 
panied by  a  violent  gust  of  wind  which  nearly  sent 
me  spinning  into  the  hedge,  raised  the  dust  in 
such  clouds  that  it  almost  blinded  and  choked  me. 
The  mighty  limbs  of  the  tall  elms  and  giant  oaks 
swayed  and  creaked  with  such  vengeance  that  the 
blood  curdled  in  my  veins.  Again  and  again  the 
heavens  seemed  as  if  rent  asunder  with  the  electric 
force,  whilst  the  whole  surroundings  were  in  violent 
agitation.  Then  it  as  suddenly  lulled,  and  only  the 
leaves  rustled  and  the  twigs  bent,  whilst  the  air 
became  cool  and  fresh,  as  a  few  large  drops  of  rain 
fell  with  a  perceptible  thud  on  the  road.  I  had  been 
gradually  drawing  nearer  to  the  boundary  of  the 
storm-pent  clouds,  and  had  now  fairly  drawn  myself 
under  the  blue  patches,  with  the  light  fleecy  clouds 
floating  under  the  surface.  I  congratulated  my- 
self that  I  had  successfully  evaded  the  storm,  whilst 
behind  I  could  see  it  still  passing  over  Bristol.  I  at 
last  drew  up  at  an  inn  at  Keynsham,  warm  and  per- 
spiring from  the  exertion  I  had  undergone.  Here 
the  roads  were  quite  dry.  After  taking  refreshments 
I  trundled  my  machine  along  through  Salford  to 
Bath. 

This  is  a  most  elegant  city,  and  the  first  in  repu- 
tation for  mineral  waters  in  England.  When 
I  say  that  Bath  is  elegant  I  ought  to  qualify  the 
expression  by  observing  that  it  is  rather  the  elegance 
of  the  buildings  themselves  than  of  their  distribu- 
tion that  is  to  be  admired.  The  parades  are  well 
situated ;  the  great  crescent,  the  squares,  and  the 
circus  are  fine  piles  of  buildings ;  and  the  Town 
Hall  is  a  magnificent  structure,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  The  finest 
street   is   that    called    Great  Pultnev  Street.      The 


Pump  Room,  Colonnade,  and  other  well-grouped 
structures  tend  to  make  a  visit  here  pass  pleasantly. 
I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  Cathedral  or  Abbey 
Church.  The  west  front  is  curiously  carved,  and  is 
a  piece  of  antiquity  which  still  presents  itself  to  the 
eye  of  the  most  heedless. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  city  has  had  an 
addition  to  its  many  antiquities.  Whilst  some 
workmen  were  engaged  in  repairing  pipes,  &c.,  in  a 
narrow  street  behind  the  Pump  Room,  one  of  them 
happened  to  unearth  a  piece  of  curiously  carved 
stone ;  it  was  soon  determined  that  an  extensive 
research  should  be  made,  which  eventually  resulted 
in  the  excavation  of  a  perfect  Roman  bath.  Enthu- 
siasm ran  high,  whilst  endeavours  are  now  being 
made  to  buy  up  the  new  Poor  Law  Offices,  which 
partially  cover  the  site,  that  the  whole  may  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  A  spring  very  quickly 
filled  the  bath,  which  now  remains  full,  whilst  the 
water  is  continually  flowing  out.  The  whole  struc- 
ture, or  what  remains,  show  that  workmen  in  those 
days  had  attained  a  high  state  of  proficiency  in 
stone-working.  Visitors  should  by  no  means  pass 
through  Bath  without  seeing  this  curiosity.  Of 
course,  whilst  here,  I  frequently  imbibed  the 
waters,  which  are  warm  and  of  peculiar  taste. 
Amusements  are  never  wanting  to  the  active ;  and 
invalids  may  constantly  be  gratified  by  scenes  under 
their  immediate  view. 

Bath  is  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  of 
considerable  height,  between  which  the  Avon  slowly 
and  majestically  winds,  and  is  navigable  for  barges 
to  Bristol.  The  sides  of  the  hills  are  covered  with 
houses,  and  gives  the  city  a  very  picturesque  appear- 
ance, but  it  renders  many  of  its  streets  steep  and 
unpleasant  for  carriages  as  well  as  foot  passengers. 
But  volumes  have  been  written  of  this  interesting 
and  attractive  city,  and  to  them  I  must  refer  those 
who  are  desirous  of  particular  information. 

On  leaving  Bath  I  ascended  the  hill  on  the 
Wells  road,  from  the  sunnnit  of  which  a  noble 
retrospective  view  of  the  whole  city  is  obtained. 
Instead  of  continuing  direct  I  made  a  digression  in 
order  to  inspect  the  freestone  caverns  on  Combe 
Down.  By  applying  to  the  obliging  proprietor  of 
the  Hadley  Arms,  he  will  obtain  the  assistance  of 
one  or  two  men  from  the  adjacent  quarries,  who  are 
always  willing  to  accompany  visitors  over  these 
immense  underground  caverns.  Three  men,  the 
proprietor  and  myself,  all  provided  with  lights,  pro- 
ceeded into  the  garden,  where  steps  cut  into  the  ■  M 
earth  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  brought  us  into  the  " 
caverns.  The  whole  excavation  has  a  most  rugged 
and  awful  appearance.  Some  considerable  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  climbing  from  one  place  to 
another,  as  the  large   stones    and    mounds  of  loose 
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earth  afford  but  treacherous  footing,  and  prevents 
easy  progress  being  made.  Bats  there  were  in 
hundreds,  swooping  in  every  direction,  making  us 
stoop  in  fear  of  having  them  in  the  hurried  flight 
knock  and  bruise  our  faces.  Occasionally  we  came 
across  their  retreat,  where  they  could  be  seen  in  one 
black  mass,  clinging  to  the  roof  of  the  caverns.  A 
stone  thrown  caused  the  whole  to  move  in  a  com- 
plete cloud,  whilst  we  fell  upon  our  knees  to  avoid 
the  onslaught.  Some  of  the  apartments  are  lofty 
and  spacious,  supported  by  strong  pillars  at 
irregular  intervals,  the  whole  having  an  indescribable 
effect  upon  the  mind.  The  extent  of  these  quarries 
is  not  fully  known,  as  an  instance  occurred  that 
showed  parts  had  remained  unexplored  until  we 
passed  the  spot.  One  of  the  men  was  proceeding 
some  distance  in  front,  when  he  noticed  in  an  apart- 
ment two  neatly-carved  troughs,  which  had  evidently 
remained  there  since  this  place  was  last  used.  How 
long  that  is  ago  is  not  easily  determined.  These  the 
proprietor  had  removed  to  his  house.  The  lights 
catching  the  felspar  and  crystals  made  them 
glisten  and  flash  like  diamonds  as  we  passed,  giving 
a  very  pretty  effect  to  the  novel  excursion.  We 
remained  below  some  two  or  three  hours,  passing 
from  one  place  to  another,  each  turn  presenting 
new  novelties  to  the  view.  The  climbing  had  so 
fatigued  me  that  I  was  glad  to  express  a  wish  to 
leave,  but  some  considerable  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  finding  cm-  way  to  the  exit,  and  by  the 
time  it  was  reached,  I  found  myself  nearly  exhausted 
with  the  exertion  I  had  undergone.  I  should  not 
advise  others  to  remain  so  long  below,  as  half-an- 
hour  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  whole.  The  three 
guides  required  but  little  for  the  trouble  they  had 
been  to,  whilst  the  proprietor  required  less,  so  that 
altogether  this  is  a  very  interesting  sight  seen  at 
little  monetary  cost.  I  should  advise  all  tourists 
visiting  Bath  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Hadley  Arms 
Caverns,  situated  on  Combe  Down. 

Regaining  the  saddle,  and  continuing  for  some 
five  or  six  miles  along  a  hilly  road,  I  came  upon  a 
narrow  turning  on  the  left,  which  would  take  me  to 
the  Braysdown  Colliery.  Thinking  that  possibly  I 
nnght  liave  an  opportunity  of  descending  into  the 
coal  workings,  I  turned  into  the  lane,  five  minutes' 
ride  brmging  me  to  the  works.  Unfortunately,  I 
arrived  at  an  inconvenient  time  ;  nevertheless  I  was 
amply  repaid  for  the  visit  by  viewing  the  workings 
and  inspecting  every  arrangement  minutely  for  the 
output  of  coal.  The  obliging  manager  very  kindly 
enlightened  me  as  to  underground  workings.  The 
coal  is  raised  to  the  surface  in  trucks  which,  if  in- 
tended for  rail,  are  wheeled  to  an  inclined  plane  ; 
some  half-dozen  are  attached  together  and  sent 
on  their  journey   to  the  canal  and  railway  nearly 


three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  About  half-way 
they  are  stopped,  detached,  and  sent  singly  to  their 
journey's  end,  where  they  bump  against  blocks,  and 
precipitate  the  contents  into  the  railway  trucks  or 
barges  below. 

The  men  having  finished  ascending  the  pit, 
arrangements  were  being  made  for  bringing  a  horse 
to  the  surface  which  had  become  unfit  for  work 
below.  This  was  really  the  cause  of  my  being 
unable  to  view  the  underground  workings.  Con-  ' 
siderable  time  was  taken  in  completing  the  arrange- 
ments for  its  reception  above  by  a  strong  force  of 
colliers,  whilst  those  below  were  securely  fastening 
the  poor  brute  in  a  strong  rope  net.  The  various 
expressions  ejaculated  by  the  crowd  of  men,  boys, 
and  girls  were  quite  amusing  as  it  came  to  the 
surface.  An  occurrehce  of  this  nature  so  seldom 
occurs,  hence  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  those 
surrounding  the  pit's  mouth.  This  horse  had  been 
eight  years  below  without  seeing  the  daylight,  whilst 
others  there  were  that  had  been  even  longer. 

It  was  in  the  making  of  the  canals  before 
mentioned,  and  at  this  spot,  that  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  the  science  of  geology.  William  Smith,  a 
land  surveyor  of  Bath,  in  constructing  them,  observed 
that  the  same  strata  gave  the  same  fossils,  and  that 
strata  and  fossils  were  always  identical.  This  was 
the  keynote  to  geology,  and  no  study  ever  became 
more  popular  and  raised  itself  into  universal  estima- 
tion more  suddenly  ;  hence  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
spot  has  its  features  other  than  those  mentioned. 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  pleasing  and  varied,  very 
extensive  views  being  obtained  of  the  Mendip  Hills 
in  the  distance,  whilst  the  fields  glowed  with  fertility. 
I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
manager  for  sacrificing  so  mucii  time  and  taking  such 
interest  in  givnig  any  particular  information  needed. 
Should  any  cyclist  wish  to  visit  the  pit  and  view  the 
underground  arrangements,  a  post-card  addressed 
the  day  previous  to  "  the  Manager,  Braysdown 
Colliery,  near  Bath,"  will  ensure  a  hearty  welcome 
and  everything  being  in  readiness  for  the  visit,  thus 
preventing  disappointment.  Leaving  Mr.  Start  with 
every  good  wish,  I  quickly  regained  the  main  road 
and  continued  through  country  charmingly  dotted 
with  sheep  and  a  variety  of  cattle,  until  the  Mendips 
were  reached,  covered  to  a  vast  extent  with  heath 
and  ferns ;  here  the  landscape  was  most  delightful. 
On  the  one  side  were  towering  hills,  whose  side  I 
was  traversing,  and  whose  loftiest  brows  slowly 
decline :  while  on  the  other  the  highly-cultivated 
lands  of  Somerset,  smiling  in  all  the  luxuriance  of 
art  and  nature,  burst  upon  the  view.  Proceeding 
slowly  on,  and  cautious  of  not  losing  a  single  object 
which  might  present  itself,  on  the  right  and  in  the 
front,  with  hills,  woods  and  dales  delightfully  inter- 
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mixed,  a  wide  and  grassy  basin  presents  itself,  lying 
between  the  Mendips  and  another  group  of  hills  of 
inferior  size,  at  the  edge  of  which  Wells  is  situated 
crouching  at  the  foot.  In  distant  views  of  Wells, 
two  buildings  rise  conspicuously  above  its  houses ; 
the  one  the  lofty  belfry  of  St.  Cnthbert's  Church,  the 
other  the  group  of  triple  towers  which  crowns  the 
Cathedral. 

A  run  down  quickly  brings  the  rider  past  the  green- 
sward of  the  Cathedral  boundary  into  the  Market 
Place,  with  its  quaint  drinking  fountain.  The  open 
space  is  surrounded  by  old-fashioned  houses  ;  whilst 
two  curious  gateways  give  access— the  one  to  the 
Close,  and  the  other  to  the  precincts  of  the  Palace. 
The  west  front  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful work  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom,  being 
an  entire  pile  of  statues.  One  defect  only  is  ap- 
parent. The  towers  terminate  too  abruptly,  and 
require  spires — or,  at  least,  pinnacles — to  complete 
them.  Passing  into  the  interior,  one  notices  at  once 
the  singular  inverted  arches  underneath  the  central 
tower.  These,  whether  designedly  or  not,  form  a 
St.  Andrew's  cross — the  emblem  of  the  saint  to 
whom  the  building  is  dedicated. 

The  first  impressions  on  entering  the  choir  will 
not  readily  be  forgotten,  and  may  safely  be  said  to 
afford  an  impressive  and  more  picturesque  view  than 
any  other  English  cathedral.  The  whole  forms  an 
architectural  group  of  singular  beauty  and  grace. 
The  chapter-house  consists  of  a  ground  floor,  or 
crypt,  with  the  chapter-house  proper  above  it.  The 
roof  of  each  is  supported  by  a  central  column. 
Here  are  to  be  seen  various  odds  and  ends — such  as 
a  wooden  lantern  from  Glastonbury,  the  old  works 
of  the  transept  clock,  some  figures,  tombs,  and 
pieces  of  carving. 

The  cloisters  are  large  and  spacious ;  through  a 
door  in  the  wall  are  the  gardens.  Here,  and  in  the 
adjoining  garden,  are  the  "  wells,"  which  gave  the 
city  its  name.  Of  themselves  they  are  rather 
curious.  There  are  three  pools  of  irregular  shape, 
deepening  here  and  there  into  a  bowl-shaped  hollow. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  a  spring  issues,  often  bubbling 
up  with  considerable  force.  The  most  important 
source  is  in  the  Bishop's  garden ;  this  is  the  St. 
Andrew's  Well,  and  is  very  deep  in  the  centre,  and 
popularly  said  to  be  bottomless.  The  water  from 
these  pools  supplies  the  moat  enclosing  the  Bishop's 
Palace,  into  which  it  falls  in  two  cascades,  the  size 
of  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  volume  of  water 
emitted  from  the  springs.  Close  by  St.  Andrew's 
Well  is  a  conduit,  from  the  southern  side  of  which 
one  of  the  most  striking  views  of  the  Cathedral  ma\' 
be  obtained. 

I  must  not  forget  to  glance  at  the  Close — the  most 
interesting  part  of  which  is  the  'Vicar's  Close.    This, 


one  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of  Wells,  is  a  long, 
narrow  court,  entered  through  an  archway,  on  each 
side  of  which  are  ancient  houses.  The  Bishop's 
Palace  should  also  be  seen  :  it  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat  and  wall.  In  the  Palace  garden 
are  many  fine  trees,  and  a  terraced  walk,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  insulated  rocky  and 
woody  hill  which  rises  to  the  south-west  of  the 
Cathedral.  Picturesque  views  of  the  ruined  hall 
and  various  parts  of  the  Palace  are  obtained  now 
from  this  point,  now  from  that. 

Away  from  the  precincts  of  the  Cathedral,  there  is 
not  much  of  interest  in  Wells,  except  the  fine 
church  of  St.  Cnthbert's,  with  its  noble  tower ;  but 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  the  quiet,  calm,  and 
usual  sleepy  appearance  of  its  streets  was  disturbed 
by  demonstrations  of  an  hostile  nature — the  Salva- 
tion and  Skeleton  Armies  holding  supreme  control  of 
the  wider  thoroughfares.  The  people  of  Wells  have 
practically  and  wisely  settled  these  mimic  battles  by 
discharging  any  that  take  part  who  are  in  their 
employ,  thus  bringing  to  a  minimum  what  had 
formerly  created  a  complete  scandal  in  the  city. 

Concluding  my  observations  at  Wells,  I  proceeded 
to  a  famous  cavern  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  called 
Wookey  Hole,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  natural 
curiosities  in  that  part  of  England.  The  distance  of 
this  cavern  from  Wells  is  about  two  miles,  through 
narrow  lanes,  with  a  few  steep  hills.  Arriving  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  these,  near  the  village,  I  enquired 
for  a  guide,  and  having  procured  one,  followed  up  the 
narrow  path  of  a  cliff,  the  perpendicular  height  of 
which  could  not  be  less  than  200  feet.  A  short  but 
picturesque  glen  is  entered,  but  considerably  marred 
and  disfigured  by  a  paper  mill.  At  the  head, 
beneath  the  lofty  cliff,  festooned  with  ivy  and 
draped  with  shrubs,  is  the  cavern,  from  which  the 
river  Axe  issues  in  a  copious  stream,  which  flows 
down  the  glen,  and  is  conducted  to  the  mill  along 
an  artificial  canal^in  cutting  which  the  hyena  den 
was  discovered,  where  about  300  Roman  coins,  some 
of  them  bearing  the  names  of  Alectus  and 
Commodus,  were  dug  up  at  the  mouth.  It  has 
furnished,  besides  the  relics  named  above,  bones  of 
the  extinct  mammoth  ;  some  rude  flint  implements 
proved  the  occasional  presence  of  man.  The 
"Hole"  lies  to  the  left  of  the  glen.  A  small  door 
being  opened  and  closed  behind  shwts  out  the  light 
of  day.  Being  provided  with  candles  we  proceeded, 
but  some  time  elapses  before  one  gets  accustomed 
to  the  darkness.  As  you  advance  the  cavern  widens, 
and  continues  to  increase  until  you  come  to  about 
thirteen  steps,  which  you  descend  into  a  narrow 
passage,  in  which  is  shown  the  tomb,  as  it  is 
traditionally  known,  of  the  W^itch  of  Wookey,  who, 
by  the  prayer  of  a  monk  from  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
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was  turned  into  stone.  This  tomi:)  is  a  misshapen 
piece  of  rock,  incrusted,  and  appears  to  represent 
the  witch  in  a  kneehng  position,  but  headless.  From 
the  passage  you  enter  .into  the  kitchen,  and  from  the 
kitchen  mto  an  immense  cavern  called  the  church, 
which  contains  several  fine  stalactites.  The  roof 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  about  five-and-twenty  yards 
from  the  floor.  Here  the  footing  is  indifferent,  for 
the  rocks  being  irregularly  scattered  on  one  side,  and 
the  river  Axe  stealing  along  silently  through  its  sub- 
terranean channel  towards  the  light  of  day,  you  can 
scarcely  find  room  to  make  your  way,  either  with 
firmness  or  safety.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
awful  than  the  appearance  of  this  chasm.  The  spar, 
too,  as  it  were,  placed  brilliantly  along  the 
confines  of  the  river,  with"crystal  drops  like  diamonds 
pendant  around  it,  are  beauties  with  which  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  highly  delighted,  particularly 
when  contrasted  with  the  surrounding  gloomy 
scenery. 

From  the  passage  which  immediately  leads  out  of 
this  you  descend  eight  steps,  and  continue  till  you 
come  to  another  figure  of  spar,  denominated  the 
"  Lion's  Head,"  verj-  naturally  crouching,  and 
situated  in  the  corner  of  a  prodigious  cupola,  called 
the  "  Servants'  Hall."  This  hall  has  the  appearance 
of  being  the  loftiest  of  all  the  chasms.  Thence  we 
proceeded  to  what  is  styled  the  "  Great  Hall,"  passing 
in  our  wa}-  the  hall  chinmey,  a  narrow  cavern  of 
considerable  height.  This  hall  has  infinitely  the 
largest  area  in  the  cave,  being  in  the  figure  of  a 
rotunda.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  floor  is  covered 
by  the  river,  which  flows  on  the  opposite  side,  whilst 
the  ceiling  is  even,  and  the  echo,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, distinct  and  awful.  Here,  indeed,  I  might 
say  I  experienced  something  of  the  effect  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful.  As  we  advanced,  we  had 
gradually  met  with  new  and  surprising  objects;  here 
we  had  them,  as  it  were,  gathered  together  in  one 
point  of  view. 

The  caverns  are  seen  to  better  advantage  on  the 
return  journey,  when  the  guide  throws  inflammable 
spirits  upon  the  rocks  or  surface  of  the  water ;  when 
lighted,  the  effect  is  truly  awful.  The  river  Axe  is 
known  to  possess  a  subterranean  course  of  two  miles, 
having  its  source  in  the  neighbouring  hill,  whence 
it  proceeds  through  other  caverns  into  that  of 
Wookey. 

Satisfied  and  pleased  with  everything  I  had  met 
with  in  the  cave,  I  returned  the  same  way  we  had 
entered.  Take  it  all  in  all,  however,  no  tourist  with 
any  curiosity  should  visit  Wells  or  Somersetshire 
without  seeing  Wookey  Hole. 

Another  sweet  spot  I  visited  is  Ebber.  a 
Mendip  dell,  different  in  many  respects  from 
Wookey.     A  track  through  fields  and  along   slopes 


leads  to  its  mouth.  Here,  as  its  walls  contract,  the 
trees  grow  taller.  The  grey  cliffs  rise  on  either  hand, 
glossy  ivy  clings  to  their  craglets,  herbage  fringes 
every  ledge,  shrubs  have  struck  their  roots  into 
every  cranny,  while  the  fronds  of  many  a  fern  add 
their  delicate  grace  to  Nature's  coronet  of  verdure. 
Ascending,  the  rocks  rise  higher  yet,  narrowing  to  a 
natural  gateway,  up  to  which  yon  must  clamber, 
forcing  the  way  at  times  between  the  interlacing 
boughs.  Mounting  yet  higher,  the  upper  plateau  of 
the  Mendips  lies  before,  an  undulating  region  of 
grassy  pastures,  parted  with  stone  walls,  bare  and 
almost  barren,  yet  commanding  glorious  views  over 
the  land  that  now  lies  below.  Here  and  there  some 
little  village  reposes — a  group  of  grey  houses  round 
a  grey  church  tower,  whilst  the  river  Axe  sweetly 
winds  its  narrow  course  through  the  green  meadows 
deep  down  in  the  valley  below.  There,  a  glimpse 
may  be  caught  of  the  towers  of  Wells,  whilst  yonder 
the  view  is  blocked  by  a  range  of  hills.  Here,  in 
the  distance,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  cone-like 
bluff,  crowned  with  a  solitary  tower — the  well-known 
Tor  that  looks  down  on  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury, 
and  the  marshy  flats  that  surround  the  Island  of 
Avalon.  To  the  right  the  Bristol  Channel  stretches 
far  away  into  the  shinnnering  haze,  a  glittering  sheet 
of  water,  guarded  on  either  side  by  the  hills  of 
Exmoor  and  of  Southern  Wales. 

Leaving  this  sweet. view  with  regret,  the  next  visit 
was  paid  to  Cheddar,  celebrated  alike  for  its  cheese, 
cliffs,  and  caves,  which  are  numerous  about  the 
entrance  to  the  gorge,  the  best  one  opposite  to 
a  small  inn,  and  is  under  the  guardianship-  of  its 
landlord,  as  the  one  at  Wookey.  It  is  larger,  but  it 
loses  its  sublimity  and  awful  appearance  by  being 
partially  lighted  with  gas ;  but  lighting  a  strip  of 
magnesium  fii^e  the  extent  of  larger  caverns  are 
shown  in  all  their  splendour.  Stalactites  and 
stalagmites  abound  in  its  winding  recesses,  pendant 
icicles  and  columns,  stony  folds  of  drapery,  some 
times  strangely  banded  with  tints  of  colour  and 
imitative  forms  of  various  kinds,  whilst  in  the  water, 
with  its  mirror-like  surface,  the  vaulted  roof  and 
drooping  fringes  of  the  caves  are  reflected. 

The  cliffs  are  certainly  worth  a  visit,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  apparently  blocked,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  absolute  precipices,  on  the  other  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  less  steep,  but  ascend  very  rapidly  i 
broken  slopes.  The  road  is  just  wide  enough  to 
allow  vehicles  to  pass.  The  rocks  in  the  gorge  are 
grey  and  bare,  relieved  here  and  there  by  a  stunted 
yew  which  has  struck  its  roots  in  some  inaccessible 
cranny,  whilst  glossy  ivy  or  other  climbing  plants 
cling  to  the  crags  and  redeem  the  scene  from 
absolute  barrenness.  The  view  in  the  steepest  part 
of  the  gorge  is  really  grand.     At  one  point  it   takes 
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a  double  curve,  beneath  two  pinnacled  lofty  crags 
i\t  the  upper  end.  as  at  Ebber,  the  gorge  opens  out 
more  gradually  on  to  the  undulating  hills  of  the 
Mendips. 

The  village  of  Cheddar  is  of  good  size,  and 
possesess  a  picturesque  and  quaint  market  cross  and 
a  fine  church,  the  tower,  stately  in  its  proportions, 
like  so  many  of  those  in  Somerset,  is  conspicuous  at 
a  considerable  distance.  The  village  straggles  up 
to  the  entrance  of  the  gorge,  where  a  few  houses 
are  scattered  round  a  little  pool,  making  a  pretty 
picture,  with  its  fringes  of  trees  and  cottage  gardens, 
nestling  beneath  ivy-clad  rocks,  and  backed  by  lime- 
stone cliffs,  forming  a  scene  of  tranquil  beauty. 

Returning  to  Wells,  the  calm  repose  of  its  streets 
seems  to  inspire  the  very  air  of  this  ancient  city,  so 
unlike  what  I  had  previously  seen.  Fully  com- 
pensated for  the  time  expended  in  this  district,  I 
made  for  the  direct  road  to  Glastonbury,  over  a  flat, 
uninteresting  country  of  vast  extent,  forming  the 
marsh  of  East  Sedgmore.  Then,  descending  a  hill. 
I  came  upon  Glastonbury,  situated  on  the  other 
side,  with  the  vast  Tor  hanging  almost  over  it.  on 
whose  summit  is  the  tower,  which  is  seen  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  sea.  A  church  was  formerly  here, 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  where  Richard  Whiting 
was  the  last  and  most  celebrated  abbot,  and  whose 
hospitality  was  so  great  that  he  often  entertained 
five  hundred  horsemen  at  a  time.  The  history  of 
his  condemnation  and  execution  reflects  eternal 
disgrace  on  the  memorvof  that  tvrannical  monarch, 
Henry  VIII. 

Glastonbury,  for  its  riches  and  grandeur, 
was  almost  without  a  rival  in  England.  The  vener- 
able remains  of  its  Abbey  still  evince  the  former 
magnificence  and  grandeur  of  the  structure.  Its 
revenues  exceeded  those  of  Canterbury  or  Durham. 
It  stands  on  a  peninsular  near  the  river  Bry,  called 
the  Isle  of  Avalon ;  but  such  are  the  devastations 
made  by  the  devouring  hand  of  time,  and  the 
depredations  committed  by  avarice,  that  it  is  almost 
destroyed.  As  many  pilgrims  visited  Glastonbury, 
the  abbots  found  it  necessary  to  build  an  inn  for 
their  reception,  where  they  were  furnished  with  all 
the  necessaries    of  life,  in   truly  royal  style.     It  is 


still  standing  in  the  town,  and  known  by  the  sign  of 
the  George,  having  the  arms  of  the  Saxon  king  over 
the  gate,  presenting  altogether  a  perfect  model  of 
ancient  building. 

It  would  be  reckoned  almost  unpardonable  in  this 
place  to  omit  to  mention  the  Glastonbury  Thorn. 
When  Joseph  of  Arimathea  arrived  at  this  place, 
and  preached  the  gospel  to  the  natives,  he  took  up 
his  residence  on  the  Tor,  where  the  people  flocked 
to  hear  him,  but  doubted  his  mission.  But  the  holy 
man,  conscious  of  his  innocency,  yet  eager  to 
vindicate  himself,  struck  his  stick  into  the  ground, 
and  prayed  that  God  would  remove  their  unbelief  by 
some  signal  act  of  His  power.  The  prayer  was 
heard  and  complied  with ;  for,  behold,  a  miracle ! 
The  staff  took  root,  spread  out  its  blossoms,  and  the 
obstinate  Britons  immediately  embraced  the  Faith. 
It  has  gone  through  various  vicissitudes;  the  whole 
tree — even  to  the  roots — was  torn  up  by  the  soldiers 
of  Cromwell.  In  mild  seasons  it  often  flowers  in 
November  and  December.  The  whole  of  Glaston- 
l)ury  is  worth  seeing,  and  time  given  to  thoroughly 
commit  the  various  accounts  and  stories  told  to 
memory  or  paper. 

Ascending  the  hill  beyond,  an  extensive  view  is 
obtained  of  the  plains  of  Sedgmoor,  containing 
about  22,000  acres  of  land.  Descending  to  the 
flats  the  roads  continue  wretched  and  most 
uninteresting  for  miles,  almost  until  the  town  of 
Taunton  is  reached,  but  it  improves  considerably 
ha  last  two  or  three  miles  of  the  journey.  Taunton 
is  a  large  and  opulent  town,  built  on  the  river  Tone, 
and  environed  by  a  rich  tract  of  land  called  Taunton 
Dean.  The  Market-place  is  spacious  and  neat. 
There  is  a  church  with  a  very  beautiful  Gothic 
tower.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  in  a  less 
flourishing  state  than  in  former  times,  when  Taunton 
was  reputed  "  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  country." 
The  castle  was  one  of  great  strength,  and  was  an 
object  of  great  contention  during  the  Civil  Wars. 

Over   very    good    roads   to    Wellington  — a    neat 
market  town,  with   one  central   street — chiefly  dis- 
tinguished for  having  been  the  residence  and  place 
of  sepulchre  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham. 
(  To  he  continued. ) 


A    MISHAP    ON    THE    ROAD. 


A  Nkw  Year's  Eve  Auventlke. 


I 


T  must  have  been  the  buns,  I  know — 
Tliat  baking-powder  makes  them  so  ; 


And  currants,  Richardson  observes, 
Perturb  the  sense,  aH'ect  the  nerves." 

■'  I  hke  your  theory  well,  and  think 
If  laws  restrict  the  sale  of  drink, 
In  equity,  bun-bakers,  too. 
Should  swell  the  source  of  revenue. 
For  plums  and  currants,  what  are  they 
But  alcohol  in  disarray  ? 
If  currant  wine  disturbs  the  head. 
Why  shouldn't  currant  buns  ?"  he  said. 

"  No  doubt  you're  right,"  in  measured  tones 
And  solemn,  murmured  Sally  Jones; 
•'  Such  things  have  been,  and  still  may  be 
In  the  last  hour  of  eighty-three  ; 
They  will  continue,  as  before, 
Let's  hope,  at  least,  in  eighty-four. 
And  may  we  steadfastly  all  strive, 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
As  also  (if  not  yet  in  heaven) 
In  eighty-six  and  eighty-seven, 
Likewise  (if  spared  by  heartless  fate) 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 
And  (if  among  the  world  of  men) 
In  eighty-nine  and  eighty-ten — 
Never  to  lose,  like  me,  the  thread 
Of  what  you  previously  have  said." 

[Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss 
Just  to  enlighten  you  on  this. 
His  name  was  Sally  Jones,  and  w  hy 
'Tis  easy  to  exemplify. 
Though  one  might  well  adduce  a  score. 
Three  reasons  are  as  good  as  four, 
Wliile  half-a-dozen  might  perplex — 
He  was  not  of  the  female  sex. 
In  sallies  and  in  repartee 
A  very  Benedict  was  he. 

'Tis  then  apparent  how  he  came 
With  "  Sally"  as  a  Christian  name; 
While,  just  to  bear  our  reasons  out. 
Our  Sally  Jones  was  far  from  stout, 
And  there's  no  happier  rhyme  to  bones 
(To  aid  the  bard)  than  Sally  Jones. 
Bearded  and  brawny,  like  a  man. 
Was  he  whom  men  called  "  Gentle  Ann." 
The  third  man  of  the  cycling  crew. 
The  world  by  name  "  Amelia"  knew.] 


'•  If,  then,  dear  friends,  we  are  agreed 
That  currant  buns  have  done  this  deed. 
t)n  all  buns  rest  our  curse  ;  and  yet. 
Perchance,  the  lemon-peel  we  eat — 
Perchance — ah  !  let  us  pause  and  think — 
The  water  that  we  did  not  drink — 
Perchance — perchance  (avaunt  the  thought  1 1 
The  whiskey  that  you  drank,  I  bought. 
Has  worked  this  woe,  has  wrought  this  ill, 
And  smashed  up  Sally  on  the  hill.' 
So  spoke  the  gentle  Annie — he. 
The  soberest  of  the  cycling  three. 

Then  Sally,  'mid  a  wreck  of  wheels. 
Sitting  serenely,  thus  appeals  : —  < 

'•  Nor  whiskey,  currant  buns,  nor  fate 
May  alter  this  :  the  hour  is  late. 
A  space,  and  through  the  midnight  air 
Tiie  clanging  of  the  bells  will  bear 
The  twofold  message — death  and  birth — 
Though  we  may  only  hear  the  mirth, 
Nor  mark  the  tolling  of  the  year. 
'Twere  well  to  wait  the  morning  here  ; 
Soft  is  the  mud  ;  I  will  not  rise, 
But  rest  here  and  philosophize." 

Amelia  'gan  to  sjieak,  or  quote 
(He  had  the  poets  all  by  rote)  : 
•'  Some  words  the  Laureate  used  to  say 
About  a  '  cycle  in  Cathay  ' 
(Though  the  allusion's  hardly  clear) 
May  find  an  application  here. 
I  argue  from  a  single  act, 
One  china  man  is  here — and  cracked  !" 

"  Your  words  I  do  not  understand — • 
I  am  not  of  the  Flowery  Laud — 
Yet  may  suggest,  across  your  nose. 
Though  blooming  not,  I  deal  out  blows." 

"  Not  '  discord  and  the  madding  wheels,' 
Thy  frenzy,  Sally  Jones,  reveals  ; 
Nor  tangled  spokes,  nor  frame  awry,  • 
Explain  the  '  peril  of  thine  eye.' 
It  is  the  '  wine  that  maketh  glad  ' 
Possesses  thee,  this  time,  my  lad." 

A  scene  ot  blood  it  might  have  been — 
.'Vn  armigerous  dreadful  scene. 
The  "  china  man  "  had  got  his  "  cue," 
And  rose  tremendous  deeds  to  do. 
But,  as  he  struggled  with  a  spoke. 
Across  the  solemn  midnight  broke 
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The  jingling  of  tlie  new-year  bells. 

The  three  no  otlier  word  said  else — 
No  word  of  war,  no  angry  word — 
But  each  arose  with  one  accord, 
Each  raised  a  leg,  each  raised  an  arm 
(The  bells  had  surely  worked  this  charm), 
Each  raised  a  cap,  and  each  advanced, 
Each  bowed  to  each,  while  each  one  danced. 

The  bells  rang  low,  the  bells  rang  high. 
Athwart  the  heath,  across  the  sky  ; 
To  single  chime  and  double  peal 
The  three  beat  time  with  toe  and  heel ; 
To  double  peal  and  single  chime 
With  heel  and  toe  the  three  beat  time. 
No  pause  was  there,  no  halt,  no  stop, 
To  jig,  to  reel,  to  fling,  to  hop. 
They  tried  (but  did  not  understand) 
The  rigadoon  and  saraband  ; 
The  hornpipe  and  the  morisco 
Mixed  hopelessly  with  fandango  ; 
From  allemands  they  turned  away 
To  whoop  and  whirl  in  wild  strathspey ; 
Mazurka,  minuet,  gavotte. 
Cotillon,  waltz — they  did  the  lot ; 
Nor  could  the  mad  can-can  assuage 
Their  feverish  terpsichorqan  rage. 
But  ever,  as  the  bells  rang  out, 
They  romped,  and  skipped,  and  whirled  about. 
And  matched  each  peal,  and  chime,  and  toll, 
With  demivolt  and  caracole ; 


Till  suddenly,  with  sundry  groans, 
Upon  the  ground  sank  Sally  Jones. 

The  two  raised  up  the  prostrate  man. 
And  softly  whispered  Gentle  .\vm  : 
"  Well  knit  is  he,  and  stout  of  limb — 
Let's  make  a  spinning  top  of  him  !" 
They  bound  him  to  the  upturned  wheel 
About  the  wrist,  about  the  heel, 
And  then  the  wheel  they  circulated 
As  ne'er  before  had  wheel  gyrated. 
"  The  circulation,"  cried  Annee, 
"  Shall  beat  the  far-famed  Daily  T." 
'•  No  doubt,"  Amelia  said,  and  whirled, 
"  This  is  the  largest  in  the  world." 
"  I'm  out  of  breath,"  in  jerky  tones. 
Gasped  out  the  spinning  Sally  Jones, 
"Yet  think  I'm  waltzing  well — don't  you  ? 
Oh  !  play  me  '  Dreamland  Faces,"  do  !" 


At  daybreak,  on  the  Ripley  Road, 
This  scene  the  rising  sunlight  showed — 
Two  perfect  and  one  smashed  machine. 
Three  supine  men  asleep  between ; 
And  one  was  Jones,  and  one  was  Ann, 
The  other  one  the  other  man 
(Whose  name  unhappily  won't  scan 
Like  Sally  Jones  and  Gentle  Ann). 

Victor  A.  Goodman. 


THE  FREEMASONRY  OF   THE  WHEEL. 
Bv  "  Agomstes"  (Hampstead  B.C.I. 


rO    the  habitual  reader  of  cycling  literature  the 
expression  which  heads  this  article  must  by 
this  time    have  become  tolerably  familiar. 
It  has  been  used  in   many  connections,  and^varied 
indeed  have  been  the  instances  of  brotherly  love  and 
community  of  feeling  which  have  been  from  time  to 
time    adduced   to  prove  the   existence   of  the    free- 
masonr}'    which    certain    scoffers     have    dared    to 
disparage.     It    is    not    the    purpose  of  the    present 
writer  to   deny  so  excellent  a  theory,  the  possibility 
of  a  material  being,  nor  is  it  his  wish  to  impute  that 
the   followers    of    the    ideal   freemasonry    are    not 
equally  competent  to  judge  whether  such  a  possibi- 
lity obtains  as  himself;  but  the  object  of  these  lines 
is    to    show    that,    whether   possible    or    not,    the 
Freemasonry    of   the  Wheel — as  preached    by   the 
inventors  of  the   adaptation — simply  does  not  exist 
in  the  wheel  world   of  the  present  day,  and  that  its 
future  birth  must  be  exceedingly  chimerical. 


Connnunity  of  interest,  of  taste,  of  dress,  of  ideas, 
and  of  age — speaking  generally — are  the  points  upon 
which  the  cycling  freemason  grounds  his  arguments  ; 
and  taking  these  rather  disputable  postulates,  he 
straightway  erects  a  noble  edifice  ;of  theory,  tending 
finally  to  the  grand  proposition  that,  given  a  bicycle 
and  a  tricycle,  or  two  bicycles  or  two  tricycles, 
accompanied  by  two  human  beings,  the  two  latter 
are  equal.     Quod  erat,  &c. 

Once  (speaking  as  a  mason)  mounted  on  a  wheel 
all  social  distinctions  vanish,  'i'ou  are  a  man  and  a 
brother — more  particularly  a  brother.  You  are  the 
chum  of  every  mortal  man  who  bestrides  a  like 
machine.  True  it  is  that  certain  weaker  vessels 
would  eliminate  the  unattached  bicyclist  ortricyclist 
from  this  glorious  fraternity;  but  the  thorough-going, 
intelligent  propagandist  would  not  weaken  his  cause 
by  so  unreasonable  a  restriction  as  this.  He  would 
naturally  argue  that  his  ideal  cannot  be  bounded  by 
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a  badge,  nor  can  true  freemasonry  depend  upon  a 
blue,  or  brown,  or  grey  uniform — No  !  aut  whole  hog 
ant  nihil  !  Every  wheelman  welcome  to  the  Briider- 
bund  !  The  theorist  will  point  to  the  noble  action  of 
Adoiphus  von  Camberwell  Brown  in  picking  up  little 
Tommy  Smith,  of  the  Magnets,  binding  his  wounds, 
and  setting  him  on  his  own  beast  again,  and  will> 
with  a  glow  of  virtuous  pride,  exclaim,  "  The  Free- 
masonry of  the  Wheel  !  This  should  be  an  answer 
to  the  ca\illers  who  doubt  the  common  bond  of 
union  between  brothers  of  the  wheel." 

And  this  is  where  the  great  error  creeps  in. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  human  nature,  and  one  of 
its  attributes  is  liumanitj';  and  I  take  it  that 
Adoiphus  von  Camberwell  Brown,  not  being  a  brute 
would  have  picked  up  little  Tommy  Smith  and 
placed  sticking-plaster  on  his  sanguinary  brow, 
even  if  Tommy  had  been  such  a  freemasonic  pariah 
as  to  have  fallen  out  of  a  dog-cart,  and  never  to  have 
ridden  a  bicycle  in  his  life.  The  famous  under- 
graduate, who  would  not  rescue  a  drowning  man 
because  he  had  not  been  introduced  to  him,  was  an 
nnpossible  cad,  without  a  spark  of  humanity  in  his 
breast ;  but  that  does  not  in  any  way  prove  that 
had  he  saved  the  drowning  man,  they  and  all  other 
undergraduates  would  necessarily  have  become 
"freemasons  of  the  water,"  and  on  such  terms  that 
introductions  were  for  ever  unnecessary  between 
'Varsity  strangers.  What  is  termed  "  Freemasonry 
of  the  Wheel  "  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  merely  a  phase 
of  humanity,  when  applied  to  the  instance  of  a  sound 
man  helping  an  injured  one,  or  kindred  cases. 

Is  there  community  of  interest  among  wheelmen  ? 
Certainly  there  is ;  and  the  clubs — the  N.C.U.  and 
the  C.T.C. — are  the  results  of  that  community, 
coupled  with  identity,  in  the  case  of  the  clubs,  of 
taste,  dress,  ideas,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  age. 
Every  cyclist  wants  the  roads  good,  the  law  fairly 
administered,  and,  as  this  is  a  purely  natural  and 
selfish  connnunity  of  desire,  associations  are  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  general  want. 
But,  apart  from  interest,  there  is  no  more  community 
among  wheelmen,  as  a  body,  than  amonng  any  other 
set  of  men.  The  clubs  prove  this  statement.  Men 
of  the  same  tastes,  ideas,  and  age  band  themselves 
together  and,  instead  of  one  great  body,  how  many 
clubs  are  there  in  London  ?  There  is  no  magic  in  a 
pigskin  saddle  that  would  cause  a  man  to  listen  with 
delight  to  the  conversation  of  another  who  would 
(without  the  hide  of  the  accursed  beast)  be  sure  to 
bore  him.  So  he  gravitates  to  those  of  congenial 
tastes,  and  clubs  are  formed.  The  London  clubs  are 
so  numerous  and  of  such  different  composition 
that  no  better  example  of  the  absence  of  the  "  Free- 
masonry of  the  Wheel  "  can  be  quoted  than  they 
supply. 


It  is  not  a  little  unfortunate  that  so  exceedingly-  apt 
a  term  as  this  should  have  been  so  erroneously  apf  lied, 
for  there  is  a  sentiment,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  to 
which  "  Freemasonry  of  the  Wheel,"  had  it  not 
already  been  misapplied,  might  most  certainly  have 
supplied  a  name.  This  is  the  community  of  taste 
and  ideas  obtaining  between  different  clubs  and 
clubmen,  and  also  between  unattached  men  arising 
out  of  their  parity  of  social  position,  their  common 
educational  basis,  and  their  equal  enjoyment  of  those 
advantages  which  lead  men  to  sympathise  with  each 
other's  ideas.  This  is  dangerous  ground  to  tread 
upon,  because  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  make  merry 
with  the  question  of  social  position  as  regards 
cycling,  and  witticism  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  to  be  an  opponent  of  the  quack  "  F"ree- 
masonry"  was  practically  to  be  that  hydra-headed 
thing,  a  "  Snob."  Now,  apart  from  the  wit  which,  of 
course,  appeals  more  or  less  forcibly  to  different  minds, 
the  fact  is  that  another  remarkable  edifice  of  theory 
has  been  built  upon  a  foundation  of  sand  in  this  con- 
nexion. For,  admitting  fully  that  the  construction 
which  has  been  put  upon  the  phrase,  "  advantages  o 
social  position,"  is  decidedly  offensive  to  clubs  and 
men  who  cannot  disguise  from  themselves  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  certain  difference  between  them  and 
other  clubs  and  men,  and  that  the  difference  is  not  for 
the  better,  the  question  arises  as  to  where  that  dis- 
tinction was  pointed  out  in  words.  Certainly  not  in 
the  arguments  which  have  been  brought  forward  in 
favour  of  a  freemasonry  between  equals.  Taking 
this  as  a  starting  point,  firm  ground  is  reached  at 
once.  High,  low,  or  medium  ;  north,  south,  east  or 
west — men  on  the  same  footing  outside  cycling, 
through  cycling  meet,  exchange  ideas,  make  friends 
of  each  other.  They  could  do  this  through  any 
other  medium,  were  there  another  so  annihilating 
distance,  and  the  wheel  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  this  truer  freemasonry.  It  is  to  this  sentiment 
that  we  owe  the  feeling  finding  vent  in  such  remarks 
as,  "  There's  an  X.B.C.  man  out  there.  Ask  him  if 
he  cares  to  tea  with  us — we  know  most  of  their 
men !  "  This  speech  can  come  as  naturally  from  one 
class  of  club  as  another;  but  there  is  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  which  may  bear  the  inscription, 
"  There's  a  Blank  B.C.  man  wanting  to  have  tea 
with  us.  Their  captain  eats  with  his  knife,  but  I 
suppose  we  must  have  him  !"  That  Blank  B.C.  man, 
no  doubt,  heartily  believed  in  the  so-called  "  Free- 
n.asoiiry  of  the  Wheel,"  because  he  had  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  The  friendship  which 
exists  between  clubs,  with  head-quarters  far  removed 
from  one  another,  could  not  last  an  hour,  in  fact, 
would  never  have  seen  the  light,  were  the  posses- 
sion of  bicycles  the  only  bond  of  unity  between  the 
different  sets    of    men.        Individual    cases    pro\e 
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nothing,  and  the  fact  that  a  reserved  and  possibly 
ultra-particular  member  of  a  good  class  club  should, 
to  his  astonishment,  find  in  the  casual  companion  of 
the  road  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  companion 
and  a  member  of  a  club  he  was  wont  to  look  down 
upon,  only  shows  that  preconceived  notions  are  not 
always  to  be  depended  on,  and  that  a  man  should 
take  others  as  he  finds  them — when  found  he  can, 
however,  "  make  a  note  of  them."  There  are  extreme 
dogmatists  on  both  sides  of  the  present  controvers}', 
one  contending  that  a  man  in  a  shop  cannot  be  a 
gentleman,  while  another,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
considers  that,  given  a  bicycle,  he  is,  whatever  his 
position  in  life,  on  a  social  par  with  Adolphus  von 
Camberwell  Brown,  whose  ancestors  did  everything 
and  went  everywhere — including  to  the  scaffold.  A 
cycling  magazine  is  scarcely  the  place  for  a  disserta- 
tion on  what  constitutes  a  gentleman,  and  the  question 
has  been  settled  b\-  authorities  to  whom  the  best  scribe 
who  ever  penned  an  anonymous  paragraph  in  a  cycling 
journal  is  as  the  grass  that  withereth  ;  but  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  pretty  sound  truth,  that  as  long  as  there 
are  social  grades  in  everyday  life,  so  long  will  the 
distinctions  between  class  and  class  flourish, 
natheless  those  so-called  levellers,  bicycles  and  tri- 
cycles, which  some  people  would  really  seem  to  think 
are  the  forerunners  of  that  social  revolution  for  which 
sundry  unclean  but  enthusiastic  foreigners  are 
continually  daring  the  wrath  of  their  country's 
tribunals.  There  are  many  things  which  may  hap- 
pen in  the  "  Sweet  by-and-bye  ;  "  but  as  that  may 
be  synchronous  with  the  arrival  of  the  long-looked, 
for  Greek  Kalends,  it  were  wiser,  perhaps,  not  to 
discount  the  benefits  to  be  derived  when  that  mystic 
time    comes   from     the    pleasing   fiction    of    "  The 


Freemasonry  uf  the  Wheel.''  Probably  it  will  be 
found  that  the  man  who  theorises  least  on  the 
subject,  and  who  has  the  greatest  horror  of  this 
social  communism  in  the  abstract,  is,  in  reality, 
more  polite  and  more  agreeable  to  his  inferiors, 
equals,  or  superiors  than  the  man  of  the  people,  as 
he  would  call  himself.  "■  Cyclists  first,  everyday 
young  men  afterwards,"  is  a  pleasing  idea;  but, 
unfortunately,  a  large  number  of  everyday  young 
men  invert  this  order,  and  actually  seem  to  think  of 
themselves  independently,  and  seem  quite  regardless 
of  the  wondrous  magic  in  the  steed  of  steel,  con- 
\erting  them  into  the  chums  of  their  grocers  and 
hairdressers,  which  is  a  pity.  It  has  even  been  said 
that  the  trite  quotation  of  "  When  Adam  delved 
and  Eve  span,  where  was  then  the  gentleman  ':  "  is 
answered  by  these  social  conservatives  with  the 
assertion  that  the  Grand  Old  Digger  was  the  first 
gentleman,  and  that  the  "Outsider's"  wliereabouts 
at  that  early  historical  period  should  be  the  real 
subject  of  enquiry.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  live  in  the 
nineteenth  century  now,  and,  except  the  happy  few 
who  can  afford  to  disregard  the  conventionalities 
of  life,  we  have  to  live  according  to  nineteenth 
century  ideas — outwardly,  at  all  events.  \\'ere  it 
not  for  this  stumbling-block,  we  might — for  a  vast 
possibility  is  open  to  us — not  only  be  cycling  free- 
masons, but  might  go  about  with  our  bodies  painted 
blue,  and  the  images  of  heathen  gods  tattooed  on 
our  noses.  But  we  don't.  The  foregoing  is  written 
simply  in  reply  to  the  propaganda  of  a  monstrou 
•'  fad,"  and  without  prejudice  to  the  greater  questions 
of  social  rank  and  manhood  equality,  which,  even  if 
the  writer  were  competent  to  gi\e  an  opinion  upon 
them,  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  magazine. 


THE  WHEELiS)  OF    FORTUNE. 
Bv    W.    Beck. 


ALL    through    that     precious     two-wheeler    of 
mine  ; 
All  through  that  precious  three-wheeler  of  thine  ! 

Often  I  think  of  them,  often  I  dream  of  them. 
Spinning  along  in  the  early  sunshine. 

Meeting  each  other  where  roads  turn  about. 
Self-same  predicament,  doubt  upon  doubt ; 
Vou  with  your  tricycle,  I  with  my  bicycle, 
Which  was  our  turning  we  couldn't  find  out. 

Two  heads  beat  one,  you  know  ;  yours,  little  girl, 
Turned  mine  a-crazy  like,  all  of  a  whirl; 

Yours,   with   the   eyes  so    bright,  made    me    your 
satellite — 
There,  now,  don't  laugh  at  your  star-gazing  churl 


When  the  misfortune  came,  hills  for  to  climb. 
Stones  got  too  plentiful — (wanted  a  rhyme) — ■ 

Upset  my  two-wheeler,  and  sent  me  a  pcclnv — 
Guess  I  saw  lots  of  stars  just  at  that  time. 

Stars  fall  sometimes  ;  aye,  true — why  should  I  care 
"  Didn't  fee!  hurt  a  bit,"  safe  to  declare  ; 

Often  I  think  of  you,  often  I  dream  of  you, 
Minist'ring  angel,  you,  soon  set  me  square. 

Oh !  how  the  moments  and  milestones  fly 
When  there's  a  congenial  spirit  hard  by ; 

You,  with  your  tricycle,  thaw'd  ev'ry  icicle. 
Sent  my  heart's  mercury  ever  so  high. 
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Ah  !  well,  'twas  fated  so— Cupid's  decree, 
Hymen  stepp'd  in  anon — for,  let  me  see, 

Vou  with  your  tricycle,  I  with  my  bicycle, 
Rode  to  the  church  one  morn,  now,  didn't  we  ? 


L'envoi. 
"  Still  in  the  wheel  world  ?" — Yes,  still  we  are  there 
Look  at  our  three-wheel  butt — cyclists  beware  ! — 

Such  a  dear  tricycle,  very-much  rrvcycle, 
Portable  nursery,  carriage  and  pair  ! 


"•-<- 


TWENTY  DAYS  IN   THP:  WEST  OE  IRELAND. 
Ry   R.  J.   Mecredv. 


/  Continued  from  page  365. ; 


We:  had  intended  going  on  through  Letterfrack 
and  Clifden,  and  returning  to  Recess  for  the 
night ;  but,  after  our  experience  on  the  road 
from    Onghterard,    we    came    to    the   con- 
clusion that  "  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour," 
and  that  we  would  not  face  the  wiad  again — for  that 
day,  at  least. 

Recess  is  prettily  situated  on  the  shores  of 
Glendalough ;  behind  the  hotel  rises  Lissoughter 
mountain,  while,  to  the  west,  the  Twelve  Pins,  in 
long  extended  line,  defiantly  rear  their  bare,  wind- 
swept summits,  like  sentinels  guarding  the  savage 
dwelling  of  some  fabulous  monster.  Glendalough 
Lake  is  very  picturesque  in  parts,  though  not  as 
beautiful  as  its  Wicklow  namesake.  The  southern 
shore  is  covered  with  trees,  through  whose  dark 
green  foliage  appears  the  graceful  outline  of  a  fine 
modern  building,  known  by  the  unpoetic  and  vevy 
Irish  name  of  "  MuUarkey's  Hotel."  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  lake  stands  a  comfortable  shooting 
lodge,  with  well  laid-out  garden  and  grounds  ;  and 
as  we  heard  my  uncle,  who  owns  it,  was  down  for 
the  grouse  season,  we  lost  no  time  in  paying  our 
respects,  and  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 

one   of  his   married    daughters,  Mrs.  H ,  and    a 

niece.  Miss  M ,  were  on  a  visit  to  him.     We  spent 

the  afternoon  playing  tennis  on  the  hotel  ground — a 
peculiar  one  of  its  kind,  and,  I  should  say, 
unique.  It  appeared  to  be  made  of  rather  soft  peat, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  grass ;  and  strange  to  say,  although 
the  players  kept  their  heavy  boots  on,  the  heel- 
marks  vanished  nearly  as  quick  as  they  were  made. 
After  dinner  we  went  down  to  the  hotel  again,  and 
got  up  a  dance,  though,  unfortunately,  the  ladies 
were  few  in  number,  and  appeared  unable  to 
accommodate  more  than  one  partner  at  a  time. 
.Alick,  however — who  is  as  full  of  expedients,  though, 
perhaps,   not    so   patient,    as   our   Homeric    friend. 

Odysseus — impressed   Mrs.  H 's   nurse  into  the 

service  ;    but,  having  observed    that   a  certain    Dr. 

C was  not   dancing,  he  generously  determined 

to  waive  his  own   claim,  and   inquired,  in   his  most 


insinuating  tones,  if  he  wished  for  a  partner  in  the 

next  valse.      Dr.  C joyfully    assented  ;    but     on 

beingintroduced  in  solemn  form  to  the  nurse — who  did 
not  happen  to  be  exactly  what  one  would  term  a  beauty 
— he  turned  away  with  a  look  of  withering  scorn, 
which  fell  harmless  off  my  brother,  who,  the  next 
moment,  was  gliding  round  the  room  in  high  delight 
with  the  rejected  fair  one. 

Of  the  following  day   I  can  truly  say  with  Horace, 
"  Postera  lux  oritur  multo  gratissima,"  for  I  hardly 
ever  enjoyed   a  ride  more.     Our   road    lay    at  first 
along   the   shores    of    Glendalough,    whose    waters, 
brightly  scintillating   in    the    morning   sun,  seemed 
studded  with  diamonds  in  every  direction.     About  a 
mile  from  Recess  we  wheeled  to  the  right,  and,  after 
ascending  a  hill,  a  glorious  view  burst  on  our  sight. 
On  the  left,  towering  above  us  in  rugged  grandeur  to 
the  height  of  2,300  feet,  was    Benbawn  ;  and,  to   the 
right,  Lissoughter ;  while  in  front  stretched  the  blue 
waters  of  Lough   Inagh,  with   well-wooded   islands, 
round    whose    shores   some    of  our   friends    of    the 
evening  before  were  already  plying  the  gentle  craft. 
The  road  we  c.juld  plainly  perceive  far  ahead  of  us 
winding  like  a  silver  thread  alongside  the  lake,  until 
it  finally  disappeared  over  a  far-distant    mountain 
slope.     With  the    wind   behind,  and  the   road    first- 
class,  we  glided  along  rapidly,  every  hill  surmounted 
bringing  into  view  new  beauties  of  the  lovely  vale,  and 
with  every  breath  of  the  free  mountain  air  we  seemed 
to  imbibe  fresh  strength  and  vigour,  and  even  our 
machines  appeared  to  run  easier  than  usual,  and  bore 
us  onwards   without   any  apparent   effort.       Not  a 
human  habitation  was  in  sight,  and  the  only  sign  of 
life  was  a  few  mountain  sheep,  and  a  covey  of  grouse 
that  we  saw   running  from   the  road-side   into   the 
heather  at   our  approach.     After  riding  for  nearly 
an    hour   we   encountered    a    long  hill,     which    we 
negotiated   with  little  difficulty,  and  had   a  fine  nui 
down  to  repay  tis  for  our  trouble.     A  lake  now  la\- 
before  us  with   evident   signs    of  civilisation    in   the 
neighbourhood.     The  road  ran   close  beside  it,  and 
was  hedged  with  fuchsia  and  myrtle  in  full  bloom 
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with  whose  perfume  tlie  air  was  heavily  laden.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake  we  dismounted,  and  on 
turning  round  and  realising  for  the  first  time  the 
surpassing  lovehness  of  the  scene,  a  thrill  passed 
througli  me  like  that  which  fires  one  on  hearing  of  or 
seeing  some  gallant  deed,  which  makes  the  pulse 
beat  high  and  brings  a  glow  of  pleasure  to  the  cheek  ; 
or  hke  that  which  rouses  the  sluggish  blood,  and 
sends  it  surging  madly  through  the  veins,  when  for 
the  first  time  we  read  some  soul-stirring  and  ennobling 
poem.  Meanwhile,  Alick  was  busily  engaged  studying 
his  map,  and  to  my  delighted  cry  of  "  Kylemore  !  it 
must  be  Kylemore  !  "  replied  that  it  was  not,  for  the 
map  put  the  road  to  the  south  of  the  lake,  while  the 
road  we  were  on  was  to  the  north.  I  assured  him 
there  could  not  be  two  Kylemores  in  Con- 
nemara,  and  we  were  entering  into  an  animated 
discussion  on  the  subject,  when  a  boy  in  a  donkey- 
cart  appeared  most  opportunely  and  settled  the 
question  by  assuring  us  that  it  was  Kylemore.  We 
spent  an  hour  in  this  beautiful  spot,  and  had  a  dip 
in  the  lake,  but  had  to  pay  dearly  for  it,  as,  while  we 
were  dressing,  a  swarm  of  midges  discovered  our 
whereabouts,  and  opened  proceedings  by  a  sudden 
attack  on  me.  I  never  experienced  such  a  biting 
before,  and  to  Alick's  intense  amazement,  fled  wildly  in 
the  direction  of  the  road,  trailing  my  coat  and  boots 
after  me.  But  his  turn  came  next :  scarcely  had  I 
attained  a  position  of  comparative  safety,  when  I 
observed  him  bound  from  the  ground  as  if  he  had 
sat  down  on  a  brass-headed  tack,  or  wasps'  nest, 
and,  gathering  up  his  clothes,  dash  frantically 
towards  my  haven  ot  rest.  As  soon  as  we  were 
fully  dressed  we  bade  a  final  adieu  to  our  tormen  tors 
and  quickly  found  ourselves  in  front  of  Mr.  M  itchel 
Henry's  beautiful  mansion.  High  above  it  rose  a 
mountain  clothed  to  the  very  summit  with  thick 
woods,  and  all  a  round  stretched  green  meadows 
and  fruitful  corn-fields,  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  barren  bogs  through  which  we  had  passed,  and 
from  which  they  must  have  been  reclaimed  at  no 
very  distant  period.  Close  to  the  house  lay  several 
small  lakes  slumbering  in  the  shadow  of  the 
mpending  mountains  and  over-arching  trees,  and  at 
no  great  distance  flowed  a  river  that  would  delight 
the  heart  of  any  angler,  with  its  eddying  currents 
and  dark  pools,  in  whose  depths  many  a  fine  trout 
lay,  with  head  up  stream,  lazily  moving  his  tail  and 
only  waiting  to  be  tempted.  Here,  too,  as  reach 
after  reach  of  the  stream  was  unfolded  to  us,  we 
caught  glimpses  of  charming  little  pieces  of  scenery, 
such  as  a  painter  would  love  to  transfer  to  his 
canvas,  or  a  poet  to  describe  in  language  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  Nature.  I  can  imagine  what  a 
word-picture  would  have  flowed  from  the  pen  of  the 
mild  Wordsworth  had  he  beheld  the  scene,  which 


must   rival,    I    should    think,   even    the    far-famed 
Yarrow,  which  he  describes  so  powerfully — 

A  silvery  current  tlowa 

With  uncontroll'd  meanderings ; 
Nor  have  these  eyes  by  greener  hills 

Been  soothed  in  all  my  wanderings  : 
And  through  her  depths.  Saint  Mary's  Lake 

Is  visibly  delighted  ; 
For  not  a  feature  of  those  hills 

Is  in  the  mirror  slighted. 

A  few  miles  of  the  most  delightful  riding  brought 
us  to  Letterfrack,  where  we  remained  for  a  short 
time.  A  little  further  on  we  were  greatly  surprised 
at  observing  a  tennis  ground,  and  might  almost  say 
in  the  midst  of  surrounding  bogs,  and  close  to  it 
a  large  sized  house,  which  a  rustic  told  us  belonged 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming,  whom  my  readers  may 
remember  was  shot  at  not  so  long  ago,  while  driving 
home  one  evening.  We  presently  commenced  to 
ascend  a  seemingly  interminable  hill.  After  half-a- 
mile  of  very  hard  work  I  dismounted,  as  Alick  was 
not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  soon  discovered 
him  a  long  way  off,  walking  his  machine  in  a  casual 
kind  of  way,  as  if  that  was  the  natural  mode  of  pro- 
gression for  a  bicycle.  The  cranks  of  his  "  Special 
Club"  had  been  gradually  bending  owing  to  the 
stiff^ness  of  the  hills,  but  my  "  Excelsior,"  notwith- 
standing that  I  had  ridden  it  harder,  was  in  as  good 
order  as  when  I  started.  On  reaching  the  summit, 
we  had  a  very  extensive  view  of  rugged  mountains 
heaped  confusedly  one  on  another,  and  bogs  rich 
with  heather ;  but  although  we  had  been  travelling 
from  Letterfrack,  and  afterwards  rode  over  20  miles 
along  the  shore,  we  never  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
open  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  indenta- 
tions and  islands  into  which  the  Atlantic  storms 
have  broken  up  the  coast  line.  A  short  halt  on  the 
top,  and  we  gave  our  steeds  the  rein,  and,  like  it  or 
no,  were  carried  at  express  speed  towards  the  valley 
lieneath.  We  picked  up  a  mule  and  mountain 
bullock  on  our  course,  while  each  cottage  we  passed 
poured  forth  its  contingent  of  dogs,  pigs,  hens,  &c., 
to  the  great  danger  of  our  necks,  so  that  when  we 
reached  level  ground,  we  had  quite  an  army  of 
quadrupeds  on  the  narrow  road  in  front  of  us. 
Three  o'clock  found  us  entering  Clifden,  and  while 
Alick  went  in  search  of  a  smith,  I  called  on  Dr.  Paine, 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  He  persuaded  us  to 
stay  for  dinner,  so  that  it  was  almost  six  o'clock 
before  we  again  started.  From  Clifden  to  Cashel 
the  road  was  almost  perfect,  more  like  an  avenue 
than  an  highway.  At  Cashel  we  had  tea  with  some 
friends,  and  when  we  took  our  leave — 

The  star  that  bringest  home  the  bee. 
And  sett'st  the  weary  labourer  free, 
Was  shedding  its  peaceful  light. 
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We  reached  Recess  at  y.45.  having'  completed  a 
circle  of  45  miles.  I  never  enjoyed  a  ride  more. 
and  don't  think  we  could  have  fared  better,  either 
as  regards  the  condition  of  tlie  roads,  the  scenery, 
or  the  hospitality  we  met  with. 

After  supper  we  held  a  council  of  war  as  to  our 
future  movements.  I  wished  to  start  next  morning  for 
Limerick,  as  my  time  was  limited,  and  I  was  anxious 
to  keep  to  my  promise,  which  was  of  two  or  three 
}'ears'  standing,  and  pay  my  kind  friends  there  a  visit ; 
but  Alick  seemed  quite  happy  where  he  was,  and  Miss 

M and  Mrs.  H said  we  really  must  stay  and 

amuse  them.  Seeing  I  showed  no  signs  of  yielding, 
they  appealed  to  Alick,  who  declared  that  he  would 
like  nothing  better  than  remaining,  but  that  I  was 
head  boss.  Instantly  the  whole  attack  was  turned 
on  me,  and  I  was  told  that  I  was  very  selfish  and 
unkind,  when  my  brother  wanted  to  remain  so  much, 
not  to  give  in.  A  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a 
straw,  and,  as  a  last  chance,  I  ventured  my  sole  re- 
maining plea,  that  I  had  written  to  a  bicycling  friend 
to  meet  me  in  Limerick,  and  to  telegraph  to  the 
Post  Office,  Galway,  on  the  day  in  question,  to  say 
whether  he  could  do  so   or  no.     Nothing  daunted. 

Miss   M insinuatingly  suggested    that  I  should 

ride  to  Galway  the  following  morning  (74  miles  there 
and  back),  and  get  my  friend's  telegram,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  carry  home  some  shopping  for  her, 
including  a  pair  of  boots  and  some  other  trifles. 
.\fter  a  little  more  resistance  I  was  forced  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  and  resign  myself  to  my  fate, 
as  has  happened  to  many  a  better  man  before  me 
who  has  presumed  to  match  his  puny  powers  against 
the  invincible  artillery  of  a  fair  one's  tongue.  I  fear 
I  lowered  my  colours  with  rather  a  bad  grace,  how- 
ever, and  not  until  all  my  defences  had  been  battered 
to  pieces,  and  it  was  with  a  secret  foreboding  that  I 
was  never  to  reach  Limerick  that  I  retired  to  my 
bed,  or  I  should  rather  say  couch,  for  the  Lodge  was 
so  full  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  a  sofa  each 
in  the  dining  and  drawing-room  respectively. 

Next  morning  I  arose  in  anything  but  a  hapjiy 
frame  of  mind,  at  the  thought  of  my  lonely  ride, 
and  was  getting  ready  to  start,  when  it  suddenly 
entered  the  head  of  some  clever  individual  that  it 
was  much  simpler  for  me  to  telegraph  to  the 
postmistress  at  Galway  than  to  ride  there. 
.Accordingly  I  betook  myself  to  the  office,  and 
despatched  a  message  along  the  wires.  I  had 
written  a  card  to  my  friend,  who  I  imagined  had 
returned  from  a  tour  he  had  undertaken  in  Cornwall, 
inviting  him  to  join  us,  and  describing  the  roads, 
etc.,  in  slangy,  though  expressive  terms,  as  being 
real  jam  ;  and  in  reply  to  my  wire  a  telegram  was 
forwarded   by  the  Galway  postmistress,  which    the 


girl  in  tiie  office  at  Recess  spelt  out  in  blank 
astonishment,  though  the  meaning  was  obvious 
enough  to  me,  as  I   read  it  over  her  shoulder.       It 

was   as  follows: — "G does  not  want  vour  jam 

roads,  his  jam  is  all  in  Cornwall.     Comes  home  on 

Thursday.     F sends  blessing." 

I  felt  a  great  deal  relieved  after  reading  the  above, 
as  I  was  afraid  my  friend  had  started  and  that  we 
would  miss  him.  We  spent  most  of  the  day  playing 
tennis  in  a  languid  kind  of  way,  as  the  sun  was  hot, 
and  our  partners  more  skilful  in  bandying  words  than 
balls.  Towards  evening  we  took  boat,  and  went  for 
a  row  on  Glendalough.  We  (juickly  crossed  to  the 
shelter  of  the  woods  at  the  far  side  of  the  lake,  where 
Miss  M— —  and  Alick  evinced  a  desire  to  examine 
the  various  specimens  a    little  closer,  so  we  landed 

them,  and  Mrs.  H and  I,  reclining  respectively 

at  the  bow  and  stern,  let  the  boat  drift  at  its  own 
sweet  will,  while  many  a  hecatomb  of  over-eager 
midges  was  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  my  trusty  pipe. 
A  perfect  stillness  seemed  to  brood  over  the  face  of 
nature,  unbroken  save  by  the  hot  noise  of  flies  from 
the  adjacent  trees,  or  an  occasional  splash,  as  a  trout 
lazily  broke  the  surface  of  the  tranquil  water,  whose 
bosom  not  even  a  wandering  zephyr  ruffled,  and  in 
whose  depths 

The  lovely  forests  grew 

As  in  tlie  open  air  ; 
More  perfect  botli  in  shape  and  hue 

Than  any  spreading  there. 
There  lay  the  glade  and  neighbouring  lawn, 

And  through  the  dark  greenwood. 
The  white  sun  twinkling  like  the  dawn 

Out  of  a  speckled  cloud. 
Sweet  views,  which  in  our  world  above 

Can  never  well  be  seen, 
Were  imaged  by  the  water's  love 

Of  that  fair  forest  green. 
Like  one  beloved,  the  scene  had  lent 

To  the  dark  water's  breast 
Its  every  leaf  and  lineament, 

^Vith  more  than  truth  expressed. 

We  pulled  slowly  homeward  in  the  twilight,  soothed 
to  silence  by  the  quietness  of  all  around,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  evening  at  the  Lodge,  and  a  very  jolly 
party  we  were  as  we  gathered  round  the  table  and 
applied  ourselves  with  a  zest  that  only  comes  from 
health  and  exercise  to  the  good  things  prepared  for 
us.  About  ten  o'clock,  Alick  and  I  went  down  to 
the  hotel,  and  rather  surprised  our  friends  there, 
who  had  imagined  we  had  left  for  Limerick  in  the 
early  morning.  I  assured  them  we  were  to  start  on 
the  morrow,  while  .\lick  kept  a  discreet  silence, 
though  he  looked  as  if  he  were  saying  to  himself 
"That  remains  to  be  seen,  old  boy." 

Next    morning.  Thursday,    ijrd.   we  prepared   to 
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leave,  but  on  going  to  bid  my  uncle  good-bye,  he 
wouldn't  hear  of  letting   us  go,  and  the   opportune 

approach  of  Mrs.   H and   Miss   M decided 

the  question,  so  we  led  back  our  steeds  again  and 
betook  ourselves  to  the  tennis  ground  at  the  hotel. 
Here  all  was  bustle  and  confusion.  Some  of  the 
gentlemen  were  setting  out  to  an  auction  of  the 
furniture  and  effects  of  Casson's  Hotel,  Letterfrack, 
the  only  (?)  C.T.C.  house  in  Connemara,  while  others 
were  going  fishing,  and  a  large  party  had  procured 
ponies,  and  were  starting  on  a  grouse  shooting  ex- 
pedition into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Wild, 
shaggy  little  beasts  the  ponies  looked  as  they  plunged 
and  capered  on  the  drive  in  front ;  and  many 
were    the     shouts    of    laughter    provoked     at    the 

attempts  of  their  riders  to  manage  them.     Dr.  C 

was  especially  ridiculous.  He  had  evidently  never 
been  on  horseback  before,  and  his  endeavours  to 
subdue  his  unruly  mount  were  simply  ludicrous,  as 
with  feet  hanging  loose  from  the  stirrups,  and  right 
hand  grasping  the  mane,  he  swayed  frantically  from 
side  to  side.  At  length  a  start  was  effected,  and  the 
whole  cavalcade,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of 
elling  urchins,  disappeared  at  full  gallop  round  a 
curve  in  the  road.  How  the  Doctor  kept  his  seat  on 
the  occasion  is  a  problem  I  have  not  yet  solved,  but 
I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  he  did  not  succeed 
eciually  well  in  preserving  his  "  saddle,"  for  he 
seemed  to  suffer  from  the  effects  even  more  than 
my  brother  did  after  his  ride  to  Parsonstown  ;  and 
to  see  him  in  the  evening  sitting  down  to  dinner  was 
a  sight  that  would  have  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
any  but  a  monster;  notwithstanding  which — I  blush 
to  relate  it— Alick,  forgetful  of  the  pangs  he  had 
himself  suffered,  was  unfeeling  enough  to  ask  him  if 
he  refiuired  the  use  of  a  pillow,  as  he  appeared  to 
find  the  liorse-hair  uncomfortable.  When  all  had 
gone  we  commenced  playing  tennis,  and  towards  mid- 
day Ahck  and  I  had  a  delightful  swim  in  the  cool 
waters  of  the  lake.  After  luncheon  we  went  for  a  drive 

with  Mrs.  H and  Miss  M up  Glen  Inagh,  and 

feasted  our  eyes  for  the  second  time  on  the  beauties 
of  the  scene.  About  ten  o'clock  we  went  down  to 
the  hotel  where  we  were  to  sleep,  as  the  Lodge  was 
full.  Shortly  afterwards  the  party  that  had  gone  to 
the  auction  arrived  iu  a  very  jovial  condition.  One 
of  them,  in  his  attempts  to  find  his  bedroom,  wan- 
dered mto  the  apartment  occupied  by  a  member  of 
the  shooting  party  who  had  retired  to  bed  in  a 
rather  incapable  state,  in  consequence  of  imbibing 
too  much  "  mountain  dew."  On  being  rudely 
awakened  by  a  man  fully  dressed  getting  into  bed 
beside  him,  he  promptly  served  the  intruder  in 
person  with  a  sununons  to  quit  by  skilfully  applying 
his  toe  to  the  small  of  his  back,  and  followed  up  his 
success    by    jumping   out    of    bed    in    the   scantiest 


possible   night  garment,    and    running    him   down 
stairs  and  along  the  hall,  every  now  and  then  per- 
forming a  war  dance  round  him  after  the  manner  of 
a  ballet  girl,  while  his  airy  attire  fluttering  round 
him,  and  his   strange  antics,  brought  ludicrously  to 
one's  mind  Euphrosyne's  invocation  to 
Come  and  trip  it  as  ye  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe. 
Presently  a  car-driver,  with  a  very  rubicund  nose, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  "  Peter,"  appeared,  and 
we  set  him  to  jump  a  straw  on  the  floor,  but  so  great 
was  the  crash  that  succeeded  his  endeavours  that 
the  waiter,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  seized  him  by  the 
shoulders   and    shot   him   down   the  steps  in   front. 
Five   times  did   he    return,    and  five    times  was  he 
pitched  out,  and  he  was  last  seen  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  by  a  gentleman  against  whose  door 
he  fell  with  a  sounding  bang,  weeping  bitterly,  while 
he  groped  on  his  hands  and  knees  for  his  hat,  and 
declaring  that   if   someone   would   only   give    it  to 
him  he  would  go  home ;    but  just  at  this  moment 
his    dreaded     foe,     the     waiter,     again    appeared, 
and  with  a  scramble  he   took  refuge  under  the  hall 
table,  and  there  collapsed.      How  he  got  home  that 
night  to  the  anxious  partner  of  his  troubles,  history 
does  not  relate,  for  a  broad  river  intervened,  with 
high  stepping  stones ;    but  certain  it  is,  he  was  the 
first  person  who  greeted  me  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, looking  fresh  as  a  daisy.     We  retired  about  one 
o'clock,  but  not  to  sleep.      Scarcely  were  we  in  bed 
when  a  terrific  row  arose  in  the  kitchen.      It  seems 
someone  had   thrown  a  tumblerfuU  of  hot  punch  at 
the  waiter,  and  knocked  three  teeth  down  his  throat, 
because  he  refused  to  get  a  pillow  lor  a  soldier  who 
was    asleep    on    the    turf.       The    waiter,    naturally 
enough,  strongly  objected  to  this  kind  of  treatment; 
their  friends  joined  in  on  both  sides,  and  in  a  moment 
they  were  trying    to   strangle    each    other  on   the 
floor;    some    playing    Punch    and    Judy    at    each 
others'    heads    with    legs    of    chairs    or    whatever 
came  handy.     The  waiter's  party,  however,  seemed 
to  get  the  better  of  it,   for  in  a   moment  or  two  we 
heard  a  stampede  down  the  hall,  and  a  crash  through 
the  front  door.      After   this    matters  quieted  down. 
We  had  just  fallen  asleep,   when    I   was  suddenly 
awakened  by  what  I   thought   was  an  earthquake, 
and  looking  up,  saw  a   tall   figure   that   resembled 

Dr.  C somewhat  in  outline,  shaking  my  brother 

violently  by  the  shoulder,  and  murmuring  plaintively, 
"  Bwandy  and  shoda."  We  had  none  to  give  him, 
curious  to  say,  so  he  went  away  sorrowful,  and  we 
were  not  again  disturbed.  A  lady,  who  had  arrived 
the  previous  evening,  asked  us  in  the  morning  if  the 
hotel  was  always  so  noisy,  to  which  Alick  innocently 
replied  "  that  it  was  not  always  quite  so  lively,  that 
they  occasionally  settled   down  about  one  o'clock, 
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but  frequently  it  was  much  worse."  To  speak  the 
truth,  however,  this  was  the  only  night  on  which 
anything  of  the  kind  took  place;  and  the  cause  was, 
I  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  English 
tourists  and  fishermen  staying  at  the  hotel  treated 
the  car-drivers  and  attendants  about  the  place,  on 
this  particular  day,  to  whisky  "  galore." 

On  Friday,  the  24th,  we  again  attempted  to  start, 
but  when  we  had  once  yielded  to  the  tide  its  force 
was  irresistible,  and  all  our  objections  were  swept 
away  into  the  ocean  of  good  intentions  by  the  torrent 
of  excellent  reasons  for  our  remaining  advanced  by 
our  kind  friends.  A  party  had  been  arranged  to 
visit  Ballinahinch  Castle,  where  we  were  to  meet 
our  Cashel  acquaintances,  and  all  have  tea 
together,  and  go  we  must,  willing  or  not 
willing.  The  day  was  beautiful,  and  the  view  from 
he  Castle  grounds  was  sublime,  and,  as  we  wandered 
through  the  woods  that  stretch  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  I  could  not  help  wondering  at  the  number 
of  tourists  who  yearly  visit  the  Continent  who  have 
never  seen,  and  perhaps  scarcely  heard  of,  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  our  Emerald  Isle.  To  the  cyclist 
it  offers  peculiar  advantages.  Many  of  the  roads 
are  excellent,  the  hotel  charges  moderate,  and  the 
people  hospitality  itself — for,  strange  though  it  may 
appear,  it  is  in  most  cases  a  fact  that  the  very 
peasant  who  would  shoot  an  obnoxious  landlord  in 
cold  blood,  and  think  nothing  of  it — nay,  even  con- 
sider it  a  righteous  act — would  share  his  last  bit  and 
sup  with  a  stranger,  and  expect  no  return.  Such  has 
been  the  result  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  agita- 
tors on  a  people  naturally  warm-hearted  and  kind, 
but  keen  to  avenge  any  real  or  fancied  injury.  We 
did  not  leave  Ballinahinch  until  nearly  dark,  and  had 
not  ridden  far  when  we  came  up  with  some  English 
gentlemen  from  Recess,  who  had  been  fishing  in  the 
river,  and  had  evidently  forgotten  to  make  use  of 
its  waters  to  take  the  edge  off  their  last  few  glasses 


of  "  mountain  dew."  We  passed  their  car  at  a  hill, 
which  excited  their  emulation,  and  as  we  knew  we 
had  one  of  the  best  little  trotters  in  Connemara  after 
us,  and  the  road  was  tortuous  and  in  places  rough. 
we  did  not  feel  very  confident  of  the  result.  On  we 
flew  through  the  gathering  gloom,  while  the  chase 
became  every  moment  hotter,  and  wild  cheers  rose 
from  those  behind.  We  had  commenced  in  sport, 
but  soon  found  it  a  stern  reality.  Now  our  pur- 
suers were  close  behind  us,  as  we  cautiously  felt  our 
way  in  the  darkness  down  a  steep  hill,  which  wound 
round  the  shores  of  a  lake,  with  sharp  corners  and 
indifferent  surface.  We  could  hear  the  sharp  cut 
of  the  whip,  and  deep  breathing  of  the  horse,  and 
the  thought  of  the  consequence  if  we  fell,  or  slackened 
speed,  made  us  redouble  our  efforts,  so  that  we 
slowly  drew  ahead,  but  only  for  a  moment — a  rough 
bit  of  road  intervened,  and  the  car  again  drew  closer. 
Anxiously  we  looked  round  for  a  place  of  escape,  but 
the  highway  was  narrow,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
dismount :  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  our 
trust  in  our  powers  of  endurance,  and  strain  every 
nerve  to  the  utmost.  For  a  while  we  barely  held 
our  own,  but  presently  the  road  improved  and  we 
gradually  forged  ahead,  and  arrived  at  the  hotel 
first  by  about  fifty  yards.  Our  pursuers,  in  their 
eagerness,  drove  up  against  the  gate  pier,  and  nearly 
took  the  side  off  the  car.  Alick  confided  in  me 
afterwards  that  he  felt  anything  but  comfortable, 
for  he  was  confident  in  his  own  mind  that,  if  any- 
thing happened,  he  was  sure  to  come  off  second  best, 
in  accordance  with  his  usual  luck. 

We  retired  to  bed  early,  as  I  was  really  deter- 
mined to  start  in  the  morning,  though  the  gentle- 
men at  the  hotel  were  rather  sceptical,  and  expressed 
their  hope  of  seeing  us  at  dinner  on  the  fcjUowiug 
evening. 

{To  he  cont'nnied.) 
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By   Vincent    St.  George    (Quondam   "John    St.   George.") 


KIDERS  on  wheels  have  to  contend  with 
many  difficulties — bad  roads,  bad  weather, 
breakdowns,  imperfect  machinery,  and  a 
host  of  other  calamities  far  "  too  numerous 
to  mention,"  as  the  catalogue  worders  would  phrase 
it,  but  none  of  these  things  are  half  so  annoying  to 
cycWsisAP.  living  hughears.  All  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  object  to  tfie  use  ot  the  wheel,  for  as  many 
reasons  as  there  are  objectors.       "The  (so-called) 


upper  ten  "  object,  because  their  horses  sometimes 
shy  at  the  "  beastly  things,'  as  these  refined  and 
highly-educated  aristocrats  designate  our  noble 
steeds.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  roads  were 
made  entirely  for  their  own  use,  instead  of  the  use  of 
the  public — the  major  pars  populi.  "  Nervous 
people  "  object  to  them,  because  the  very  sight  of 
them  "makes  their  heart  jump  in  their  mouth."  I 
don't   pretend  to  be   scientific,  so   cannot  give   an 
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opinion  as  to  the  accnracy  of  their  statement.  "  The 
envions,  green-eyed  yokel  "  objects  to  them,  hecanse 
he  either  cannot  stride  one  himself,  or  becanse  he 
does  not  possess  the  necessary  "  essential  "  to  pro- 
cure one.  Trap-hirers,  cabmen,  and  drivers  of  all 
sorts  and  grades  object  to  their  use.  because  "  them 
things  "  are  calculated  '"  to  take  the  bit  of  bread  out 
of  their  mouths."  Drunken  men  object,  because  the 
dazzling  liglits,  silvery  bells,  and  quickly  revolving 
wheels  make  them  feel  "  giddy."  I  had  a  confir- 
mation'of  this  statement  the  other  evening.  I  was 
riding  with  a  friend,  at  a  slow  speed,  when  a  man 
smoking  a  clay  pipe  stood  before  me,  in  the  centre 
of  the  road,  and  commenced  an  eloquent  speech 
directed  against  the  use  of  such  machines  on  the 
public  roads,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  in  a  most 
unaccountable  manner,  he  fell  all  his  length  in  the 
mud.  rising  minus  his  pipe.     His  choice  of  words  at 


this  stage  was  not  taken  from  a  respectable  vocabu 
larj',  so  I  cannot  give  the  reader  the  benefit  of  his 
remarks.  The  name  of  the  hatei-s  of  the  wheel  is 
truly  legion.  If  this  large  "  army  of  martyrs  "  only 
gave  utterance  to  their  feelings  in  words,  cyclists 
would  only  smile,  but  unfortunately  they  don't  stop 
here,  but  do  all  they  can,  in  countless  ways,  to  throw 
riders — especially  in  the  dark — by  putting  a  stick 
through  the  spokes,  by  building  a  bridge  of  bricks 
across  the  road,  or  by  clutching  at  the  machine  from 
behind.  The  only  effectual  cure  for  all  this  is  to 
drag  these  "  low  fellows  "  before  the  local  powers 
that  be,  and  thus  teach  them  better  manners  at 
their  own  expense.  At  the  same  time  let  we  cyclists 
be  courteous  to  all  on  the  road,  and  by  this  means 
create  a  good,  instead  of  a  bad,  impression  on  our 
"  enemies," 
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T  was  a  famous  victory,"  so  old  Kasper  in- 
formed his  inquisitive  juvenile  questioner, 
and  so  Bob  Ramsay  informed  Jim  Maloney, 
as  he  discoursed  at  great  length,  and  with 
a  minuteness  of  detail  altogether  unlike  his  storied 
prototype,  on  a  subject  to  the  consideration  of  which 
he  had  devoted  some  four  hours'  critical  examina- 
tion. He  was  seated  in  the  cosy,  well  furnished 
dining-i'oom  in  his  friend's  house,  and,  strange  to 
say,  on  the  side  of  a  bed  on  which  Jim  was  stretched  ; 
for  beds  are  not,  as  a  rule,  part  of  the  furniture  of 
cosy,  well  furnished  dining-rooms,  Jim  Maloney, 
too,  was  wonderfully  unlike  his  part  of  h(3st,  for 
closely  cropped  hair,  damp  feverish  brow,  and  pallid 
face,  one  leg  kicking  restlessly  the  bedclothes 
about,  and  not  seldom  upsetting  an  assortment  of 
fruit  and  victuals,  tempting  jellies  and  nauseous 
drugs,  choice  wine  and  strong-smelling  lotions  with, 
which  the  bed,  and  a  table  beside  it.  were  littered, 
while  the  other  was  fixed  in  a  wooden  box  re- 
sembling some  implement  of  mediaeval  torture,  are 
not  always  associated  with  the  hospitable  nl/f.  In 
one  direction,  however,  he  discharged  the  social 
dutj'  with  commendable  zeal — namely,  in  pressing 
on  the  acceptance  of  his  visitor  the  \arious  good 
things,  excepting,  of  course,  the  drugs  and  lotions, 
and,  in  truth,  this  was  exactK-  what  he  might  have 
left  to  the  attention  of  his  guest,  as  that  gentleman 
was  taking  the  most  painstaking  care  of  himself. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  will  not  be  unreasonably  assumed  from  the  fore- 
going that  Maloney  was  invalided,  and  that  Ramsay 
had  dropped  in  to  condole  with  him,  and  cheer 
him  up  a  bit.  The  visits,  which  were  frequent,  and 
of  long  duration,  did  not  necessarily  imply  any 
specially  self-sacrificing  nature  on  Ramsay's  part ; 
for  while  he  amused  his  companion,  turned  the 
wooden  box  now  a  shade  on  this  side,  now  a  shade 
on  that,  and  poured  at  intervals  the  contents  of 
some  of  the  bottles  over  the  enclosed  limb,  he,  with 
equal  regularity,  and  apparently  even  greater 
unction,  poured  the  contents  of  others  down  his 
own  throat.  When  he  hghted  a  cigarette  for  the 
sufferer,  he  lighted  another  for  his  own  consump- 
tion :  when  he  handed  the  jelly,  he  helped  himself. 
In  his  own  words,  "  Nursing  was  not  such  a  very 
iinpleasant  occupation,  if  one  only  went  the  right 
way  about  it,"  All  the  same,  his  comings  and 
goings  were  watched  over  b\'  Jim  with  the  deepest 
interest.  He  rarely  passed  the  window  without 
hearing  a  faint  hurrah,  and  on  entering  tiie  room 
was  received  with  effusion. 

But  then  he  had  such  a  knack  of  always  bringing 
some  amusing  item  of  local  news  to  while  away  the 
weary  hours,  and  was  so  ready  at  inventing  little 
incidents  when  none  were  otherwise  forthcoming  ; 
and  he  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  entire 
justice  of  every  whim  of  the  patient.  Thus,  when 
that   gentleman    decided    that    his   toe    was    being 
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cramped  unmercifully  by  a  bandage.  Rob  would 
carefully  examine  the  member,  discover  that  but  for 
his  timely  inspection  mortification  must  have  quicklj' 
set  in,  touch  the  bandage  here  and  there,  and  de- 
clare triumphantly — ■ 

"  There,  I  should  say  that  eases  you  !" 

"  Heaven  knows,  Ramsay,  it  does,  though  I  don't 
believe  you  did  a  thing  to  it,"  Jim  would  say. 

'•  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  mistaken,  the  most 
serious  consequences  must  have  arisen  had  I  not 
fortunately  dropped  in,"  would  be  as  gravely 
answered. 

Or,  when  some  of  Jim's  comforters — Job's  com- 
forters— in  the  village  had  been  to  see  him,  and  im- 
press upon  him  the  absolute  certainty  that  amputa- 
tion must  eventually  be  resorted  to,  or,  at  least,  that 
his  leg  must  be  broken  again  and  re-set,  Ramsay 
would  find  him  in  a  doleful  state,  and  immediately 
set  to  work  to  repair  the  mischief.  The  contemptu- 
ous way  in  which  he  laughed  to  scorn  all  such 
vain  imaginings  quickly  dispelled  the  patient's 
gloom,  and  restored  his  spirits.  By  the  way,  the 
aforesaid  comforters  —  though  they  never  pointed 
out  exactly  their  reasons  for  it — appeared  to  actually 
revel  in  the  idea  of  an  amputation  :  and  though 
they  were  willing  to  compromise  the  matter  so  far 
as  to  forego  that  extreme  measure  if  a  re-setting 
were  acceded,  further  they  would  not  go.  If  that 
also  were  denied,  they  prophesied  terrible  things — 
in  the  abstract ;  but  Ramsay  vainly  tried  to  learn 
was  it  measles,  whooping-cough,  or  mumps  they 
anticipated. 

It  may  be  asked — What  has  this  got  to  do  with 
any  victory — glorious  or  inglorious — and  how.  more 
than  all,  does  it  i^efer  to  that  famous  triumph  in 
which  the  doughty  men  of  Charlesmount  were 
worsted,  and  which  we  discovered  Bob  Ramsay  des- 
cribing to  Jim  Maloney  ? 

Introductory  or  retrospective  chapters  are  to  most 
readers  a  nuisance.  Who  wants  introductions  ?  and 
who  cares  what  the  career  of  the  characters  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  the  narrative  may  have  been, 
any  more  than  who  wants  to  be  told  whether  or  not 
they  lived  happy  after  it  closes  ?  Still,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  explain  that  Ramsay  and  Maloney  lived 
in  a  country  town  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  That  the 
former  was  a  tall,  stoutly-built  fellow,  and  the  latter 
wiry  and  active,  but  of  lesser  stature  ;  the  first  fond 
of  sport,  and,  above  all  things,  novelty,  the  second 
witty  and  conversationally  inclined  ;  the  one  senti- 
mentally addicted,  the  other  immensely  practical, 
and  each  wholly  persuaded  of  his  friend's  surpassing 
excellence.  Then  as  to  the  place.  It  was  a  curious 
place — a  place  where  life  slips  by  in  a  quiet  idyllic 
way  ;  where  men  grow  old  before  they  know  it, 
and  die  before  they  have  lived ;  where  one  forgets 


whether  a  thing  happened  last  year  or  ten  j-ears  ago, 
for  there  are  no  milestones,  so  to  speak,  to  mark  the 
journey  on  the  dead  level  of  one's  life;  where  there 
are  farces  which,  were  thej^  rightlj-  written,  must 
run  almost  for  ever ;  comedies  which,  cleverly  pro- 
duced, must  be  eternal  ;  and  tragedies  which,  if 
short  of  every  "  good  situation."  contain  the  maxi- 
mum of  human  suffering — and  dull,  dumb,  stupid 
suffering  too  ;  where  there  are  friendships  with  an 
intensity  of  affection  impossible  in  busier  scenes,  or 
nearly  imposible,  and  enmities  as  bitter  and  unfor- 
giving as  the  vendetta ;  where  existence  is,  indeed, 
not  a  little  wearisome  in  the  present,  and  yet  where 
the  memories  in  retrospect  have  a  quiet  charm  which 
lasts  long  after  more  thrilling  passages  have  been 
consigned  to  oblivion  ;  where  big  mountains,  and 
blue  seas,  and  swift  flashing  rivers  are  part  and 
parcel  of  one's  life  ;  where  the  sun  never  rises  with- 
out shedding  a  blazing  halo  over  the  heather-clad 
cliffs,  and  never  sets  but  he  bathes  the  ocean  in  a 
glorv  of  tenderness.     Such  a   place  was    Easkmore. 

chaptp:r  II. 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  the  utterance  of  the 
important  pronouncement  with  which  the  foregoing 
chapter  opens,  Ramsay,  Maloney,  and  a  couple  more 
fellows  were  returning  at  an  easy  pace  from  a  long 
ride  into  an  almost  primeval  region,  whereon  the 
wheel  of  bicycle  had  probably  never  rolled,  and  as 
their  machines  trundled  gently  over  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  mountain  road,  they  argued  a  ques- 
tion which  evidently  possessed  much  interest  for 
them. 

"  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,"  Ramsay  said,  "  the 
fellows  are  too  unaccustomed  to  these  games,  and 
too  hot-headed  to  be  trusted.  You  remember 
during  the  cricket  season,  owing  to  the  accidents  we 
had,  the  people  began  to  look  on  matches  of  any 
kind  as  a  desperate  business." 

"  I  know  that,"  Maloney  returned,  "  but  we  can't 
get  out  of  it  :  the  Charlesmount  fellows  will  say  we 
are  afraid." 

"  I  am  not  very  sure  if  we  are  not  just  a  little 
afraid,"  Bob  said,  with  a  laugh.  "  Still,  I  would 
rather  play  than  have  them  crowing  over  us,  as  they 
are  safe  to  do  if  we  refuse.  V(ju  know  those  wild 
devils  mean  to  have  a  '  rale  bit  of  divarsion.'  They 
always  lamented  that  cricket  gave  them  no  fair 
chance,  and  that  they  would  polish  us  off  when  we 
tried  them  at  football." 

"Well,  what  do  you  say?"  Maloney  asked;  "shall 
we  play  or  not  ?  I  say  play,  by  all  means.  It  is  a 
bad  battle  when  all  the  men  are  killed,  and  we  can 
take  our  chance  like  the  rest." 

"  Agreed  then,  Jim,  we'll  play  ;  but,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  am  no  more  sure  of  our  own  fellows  keeping 
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their  tempers  than  the  others.  There  is  Pearson, 
and  Hope  (who  had  jnst  ridden  on  in  front  a  few 
yards),  and  Maxwell,  and  Mahon)',  and  all  those 
mighty  men  of  valour  of  ours.  Who  could  be 
answerable  for  them  ?" 

"  I    can  answer  for  Pearson  holding  his  own  in 
an  argument  anyhow,"  Jim  said,  dryly. 

"  A  trifle  too  well.  I  should  say  ;  but  the  accom- 
plishment will  be  useful  in  the  forwards." 

"  Then  Mahony  will  endeavour  to  secure,  at  the 
very  least,  fair  play  for  us,"  Jim  continued. 

"Couldn't  we  have  him  for  umpire,  or  referee,  or 
something  of  an  authoritative  nature  ?" 

"  I  think  not." 

"  Why  ?     There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  devotion  ; 
we  could  not  do  i)etter." 

"  Nor   the    Charlesniount    fellows    worse.      They 
would  never  stand  it." 

At  this  poiht  in  the  debate  the  quartette  entered 
the  village  of  Charlesmount,  which  lay  on  their  way 
home,  and  they  dismounted  to  have  a  chat  with 
Smith,  the  captain  of  the  rival  club.  Smith  was  a 
stalwart  six-footer,  whose  big  scores,  and  long  kicks, 
are  they  not  written  in  the  annals  of  Charlestnount  ? 
He  was  greatly  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Easkmore 
men  had  decided  to  play,  and  he  promptly  suggested 
refreshment.  The  proposal  met  with  no  opposition 
t  )  speak  of,  and  the  day  for  the  eventful  match  was 
finally  arranged.  After  a  short  delay  the  cyclists 
remounted,  and  rode  away  down  the  village  street, 
and  this  is  what  they  said  :  "  That  beer  was  infernal 
stuff."  There  was  no  band  or  other  public  display 
to  do  them  honour,  but  every  boy  and  every  dog  in 
Charlesmount  conducted  them  to  the  end  of  the 
street,  making,  the  while,  every  conceivable  noise 
possible  to  the  human  or  canine  throat.  Further, 
each  urchin  insisted — in  time-honoured  fashion— on 
calling  the  cyclists'  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  wheels  were  revolving.  Is  it  I'eally  kpown 
who  was  the  original  compiler  of  this  joke  ?  And  if 
so,  is  it  known  what  fate  eventuallj'  overtook  him  or 
her  ? 

"  Look  at  that  cur,"  Jim  remarked,  pointing  to  an 
animal  somewhat  in  the  similitude  of  a  dog,  but  of 
what  particular  breed  it  would  be  difficult  to  depide. 
The  creature  was  sitting  in  the  orthodox  way,  and 
made  no  sign  of  joining  the  glad  throng  which  went 
laughing  along,  nor,  indeed,  of  taking  the  least  notice 
of  the  pricession,  till  our  friends  were  just  passing 
him.  He  then  squared  himself  a  bit,  and,  throwing 
back  his  head,  gave  out  such  a  fearful  yell — whether 
of  sorrow  or  auger — that  Maloney  nearly  fell  off  his 
machine  from  the  start  he  received.  The  beast 
having  delivered  himself  of  his  command,  exhorta- 
tion, or  entreaty,  as  the  case  may  be,  closed  his 
mouth  ai  suddenly  as  he  had  opened  it,  and  regarded 


the  proceedings  with  indifference.  The  street  ended 
in  a  tremendous  hill,  and  this  was  favourable  tot  he 
deputation,  as  it  obliged  the  riders  to  go  slowly,  but 
when  half  way  down  they  slipped  their  fingers  off  the 
brake  handles,  threw  up  their  legs,  and  in  a  moment 
curs  and  urchins  were  alike  far  behind. 

Arrived  at  Easkmore,  a  meeting  of  committee  was 
hastily  summoned,  and  the  momentous  intelligence 
conveyed  to  them  that  the  match  was  to  come  off, 
the  day  fixed,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to 
prepare  for  action. 

"  For  goodness  sake,  let  it  be  as  it  is,"  Ramsay 
pleaded,  as  half-a-dozen  voices  suggested  a  desirable 
change  in  his  arrangements — so-and-so  to  be  half- 
back, and  so-and-so  forward,  although  the  positions 
had  been  already  repeatedly  altered.  Be  it  known, 
here  was  no  scientific  perfection,  and  the  men  chosen 
for  any  place  in  the  field  were  selected  solely  with  a 
view  to  keep  them  in  good  humour,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  team  did  not  present  the  proper  spectacle 
of  the  weakest  men  in  the  worst  places,  but  rather  the 
most  agreeable  ones.  Ramsay  knew  them  all  pretty 
well,  and  managed  somehow  to  keep  them  together, 
but,  as  may  be  expected,  his  position  as  captain  of 
the  club  was  no  sinecure.  In  the  matter  of  advice, 
indeed,  he  received  every  assistance ;  still  there  can 
be  too  much  of  even  a  good  thing,  and  advice  is  a 
very  good  thing,  of  which  there  can  be,  and  very 
often  is,  a  trifle  too  much. 

When  the  details  were  brought  to  something  like 
a  settlement,  and  when  the  chances  of  the  coming 
match  had  been  reviewed  with  that  degree  of  ex- 
haustive mmuteness  and  interest  possible  only  in  out- 
of-the-way  country  places,  with  few  rival  attractions, 
the  conversation  turned  to  general  topics.  Pre- 
sently there  arose  a  great  cry  for  Kyle — the  comic 
man  of  the  party — who  was  always  expected  to  be 
funny  at  the  shortest  possible  notice,  and  never 
excused  on  any  score.  Ramsay  had  a  habit  of 
bringing  him  to  the  cl  ib  meetings  in  a  sort  of  per- 
sonally conducted  way,  selecting  each  story,  or 
song,  without  the  least  reference  to  Billy's  own 
choice.  The  latter  gentleman,  however,  appeared 
to  entirely  approve  of  the  arrangement,  and  on  the 
conclusion  of  any  item  in  his  well-stocked  repertoire 
looked  to  his  impressario  for  the  next  hint.  At  the 
end  of  the  entertainment  Ramsay  would  rise,  bow 
to  the  audience,  thank  them  for  their  "  kind 
attention,  which  had  been  of  material  assistance  in 
the  discharge  of  a  difficult  though  pleasing  task — 
future  occasion,"  etc.,  etc.,"  and  walk  off  with  the 
performer.  Billy,  of  course,  often  found  it  a  bore 
to  be  always  expected  to  say  good  things,  and  some- 
times he  only  said  middling  things,  sometimes  only 
— well,  very  middling.  Nevertheless,  he  was  sure  of 
a   heartv  welcome  from   the  "  boys,"  who  laughed 
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consiunedly  at  the  proper  intervals  in  each  well- 
known  tale. 

"  What  is  this  I  hear,  Billy,  about  the  preacher's 
trap  in  Ballyduran  ?'"  Maloney  asked. 

Oiniifs :  "  Hear,  hear  ;  tell  us  about  the  preacher's 
trap,  Billy." 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  much  of  a  tale,"  Hilly  said  depre- 
catingly. 

"  Go  on,  Billy,"  Ramsay  interposed,  in  an 
authoritative  way. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  Billy  began. 

"Of  course  we  do;  go  on,  Billy." 

"Well,  you  know,"  he  continued. 

"  Of  course  we  do." 

"  Now  drop  that  and  let  him  tell  the  tale," 
Ramsay  said,  as  Billy  seemed  put  out  by  the  inter- 
ruptions. 

"  I  rode  up  to  Ballydoran  to-day,  and  when  I 
was  oiling  my  machine  outside  Mr.  Fadden's 
hotel  " 

"Were  you  inside  at  all,  Billy?"  Maloney  inquired. 

"  A  preacher  drove  up  with  a  smart-looking  mare 
in  a  gig."  (Billy  had  an  eye  for  a  horse.)  "  A  real 
smart-looking  cob  he  had  in  that  same  gig." 

"  Well,  hang  it,  he  could  not  well  have  the  gig 

in " 

"  Order  I  order !  hear  the  speaker  !" 

"  As  I  was  saying,"  Billy  resumed,  "  he  stopped 
at  Mr.  Fadden's,  and  went  into  the  shop.  When  he 
came  out  again,  and  went  up  to  the  mare's  head,  I 
noticed  she  looked  vicious,  and  before  you  could 
count  five  the  preacher  clutched  the  reins,  and 
shouted,  '  I  call  upon  you,  gentlemen,  for  assist- 
ance.' It  appears  he  knew  the  mare's  habit,  for 
just  as  I  ran  over  she  hit  the  gig  a  pelt  with  her 
heels,  and  knocked  the  body  right  off  the  springs ; 
it  went  tumbling  down  the  street,  while  the  brute 
lathered  away  at  the  shafts,"  and  Billy  chuckled 
wickedly. 

"  I  say.  Billy,"  Maloney  put  in,  "  if  the  preacher 
had  only  been  in  the  gig  at  the  time  your  cup  would 
have  been  full."  Billy  chuckled  afresh— that  would, 
indeed,  have  been  too  nice. 

"  Well,  I  have  heard  Billy  tell  many  a  tale,"  a 
young  fellow  remarked,  but  I  don't  call  to  mind  any 
one  very  much  worse." 

"Tell  one  yourself,  then,"  the  gentleman  alluded 
to  returned,  as  he  refilled  his  pipe. 

"  Don't  mind  him,  Billy,  there  is  a  great  future 
before  you  yet.  ' 

"  Very  far  before  me,  I  have  no  doubt,"  he  again 
answered,  and  shortly  after  the  meeting  broke  up. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  day  of  the  match  has  arrived,  and  all  I£ask- 
niore  and  Charlesmount  have  turned  out  to  see  their 
champions  do  battle.  The  captains  stood  out  from 
their  teams  to  toss  for  kick-off  and  choice  of  goal, 
and  when  Smith,  the  Charlesmount  man,  won  he 
decided  to  kick  with  the  wind ;  thus  leaving  the 
Easkmore  men  the  advantage  of  having  the  sun  on 
their  backs.  Both  teams  then  lined  out,  and  after 
much  adjustment — this  man  a  couple  of  yards 
further  up,  that  a  couple  back,  as  is  necessary  with 
most  undisciplined  clubs^all  was  ready.  Still 
Ramsay  and  Smith  went  about  from  rank  to  rank 
whispering  advice  and  instruction,  and  exhorting 
their  men  to  remember  how  much  was  expected  of 
them.  Everything  was  so  unlike  a  conventional 
match — so  like,  in  point  of  fact,  a  faction  fight.  The 
Charlesmount  forwards  were  a  formidable  lot  of 
great  powerful  country  fellows,  who,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  their  captain  and  a  couple  more,  had 
never  seen  a  football  until  a  few  months  before  the 
match.  But  their  whole  strength  was  in  their  first 
rank,  while  the  Easkmore  men  were  much  lighter 
forward,  but  they  had  two  or  three  useful  fellows 
behind  who  could  be  relied  on. 

Partisans  of  both  clubs  lined  the  ropes,  and 
waited  breathlessly  for  the  beginning ;  and  there  was 
a  nervous  look  on  the  faces  of  the  players,  most  of 
whom  now  played  in  their  first  match.  The  ball 
was  at  last  placed  on  the  ground,  for  kick-off,  by 
Smith,  who  performed  the  ceremony  with  careful 
deliberation,  and  in  as  favourable  a  spot  as  he  could 
select.  How  provokingly  cool  he  was,  thought  the 
Easkmore  fellows,  who  watched  him  pull  a  bootlace 
tighter,  glance  over  his  team  for  the  twentieth  time, 
and  otherwise  aggravate  the  already  high  tension  of 
their  nerves.  At  last  he  faced  towards  the  ball, 
and  there  was  a  sigh  of  relief  in  both  camps  when 
the  leather  was  sent  spinning  into  the  air.  The 
wind  carried  it  towards  the  right  wing  of  the  Eask 
more  side,  where  Ramsay  and  Maloney  were  playing 
together,  it  being  found  impossible  to  spare  the 
former,  though  captain,  from  the  forwards,  if  any 
stand  whatever  was  to  be  made  against  those 
desperate  Charlesmounters. 

Jim  dribbled  prettily  towards  the  enemy's  lines, 
and,  picking  up  smartly,  made  a  rush,  properly 
backed  by  his  own  forwards.  He  got  but  a  short 
distance  when  he  was  collared  by  Osmond,  and  the 
first  scrimmage  formed.  The  weight  of  the  Charles- 
mount men  told,  and  they  forced  the  home  team 
back,  and  back,  till  Smith  got  hold  of  the  ball.  He 
brought  it  down  the  field  with  a  furious  run,  sending 
the  Easkmores  right  and  left  who  tried  to  slop  him, 
Maloney,    Maxwell,     and     Ramsay    himself,    being 
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hurled  like  children  from  the  headlong  rush  of  this 
great  son  of  Anak.  Possibly  he  would  have  got 
inside  the  Haskniore  lines  in  the  first  five  minutes' 
play,  but  for  a  lucky  dodge  of  Harry  Hope's.  The 
latter  saw  there  was  no  good  in  trying  to  collar  on 
the  run,  so  he  turned  for  his  own  goal,  and  got  on 
pace  as  Smith  passed  him,  and,  overhauling  the 
Charlesmount  captain,  he  caught  his  foot  and  sent 
him  ploughing  forward  a  dozen  yards  on  his  face. 
Hope  was  quickly  on  the  return  journey  with  the 
ball,  and  the  play  was  for  a  time  even  enough,  and 
the  temper  shown  by  both  sides  good.  The  home 
team  still  showed  weakness  in  the  scrimmages,  and 
were,  in  fact,  pushed  all  over  the  field,  but  their 
superior  speed  and  skill  equalised  matters. 

Meantime  the  spectators  grew  more  and  more 
interested  in  the  game,  and  then  more  and  more 
excited,  and  the  fellows,  now  they  had  got  into 
work,  certainly  pla\ed  up  like  steam.  Maloney,  who 
had  been  doing  capital  service,  was  just  dashing 
into  a  sort  of  loose  scrimmage  when  his  leg  crossed 
against  one  of  the  Charlesmount  forwards.  A  snap, 
like  a  pistol-shot,  was  plainly  heard  all  over  the  field, 
and  poor  Jim  lay  on  his  back  with  his  leg  broken. 
The  tide  of  battle  rolled  over  him,  and  he  was  not 
noticed  till  Ramsay  stumbled  across  him. 

"  What  is  it,  Jim  ?" 

"  My  ,leg  is  broken,  Bob,  play  on  like" — (let  us 
say) — "  very  hard." 

A  cessation  was  made,  and  Jim   carried  off  the 

field,  and  attended   by  a  doctor  who  was  present  ; 

the  patient   demanding  to  be   laid   so  that  he  could 

■  see  the  match.     The  fellows  had  their  blood  up  now 

and — 

"  The  war  which  for  a  space  did  fail, 
Now,  trebly  thundering,  swelled  the  gale." 

Easkmore  had  lost  a  capital  man,  but  they 
worked  desperately,  and  Ramsay.  Hope,  and 
others  were  (juickly  plastered  with  nuid  from 
head    to    foot,    while     black    eyes,    swollen    noses, 


and  various  bodily  disfigurements  became  the 
rule,  where  a  few  minutes  before  they  had 
been  the  exception.  Scriinmages  were  incessant, 
and  still  the  heavy  weight  of  the  Charlesmount  team 
was  undeniable,  though  the  Easkmore  backs  stopped 
all  the  runs,  and  kept  the  game  without  any  decisive 
score.  Occasionally  symptoms  of  "  a  bit  of 
divarsion"  were  observable,  but  the  hurry  of  the 
game  kept  matters  fairly  straight. 

.After  the  half-time  interval  had  elapsed,  and  play 
was  resumed,  the  Easkmore  forwards  showed  up 
better,  and  quite  matched  their  opponents.  The 
game  now  became  simply  desperate,  the  onlookers, 
as  well  as  players,  growing  frantic,  and  the  wild 
cheers  which  greeted  any  success  of  cither  side 
stirred  the  fellows  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  excitement. 
Scrimmages  were  only  melees,  collaring  something 
to  be  frightened  at,  and  the  maul  in  goal  on  the 
Charlesmount  line  a  thing  to  be  remembered. 
Ramsay  and  Smith  were  down  on  the  ball,  with 
jerseys  torn  in  ribbons,  and  faces  scarcely  recognis- 
able with  passion,  mud,  and  bruises,  while  both  the 
entire  teams  were  tumbling  about,  and  shouting, 
and  shoving  in  the  wildest  confusion.  .\s  for  rules 
— the  less  said  about  rules  the  better. 

Within  a  few  minutes  from  call  of  time,  Turner 
got  into  the  Charlesmount  lines,  nearly  at  the  post. 
Hope  took  the  kick,  and  oh  !  how  the  exhausted, 
panting  fellows  watched  him  prepare  for  it.  With 
care  the  ball  was  placed.  A  pause.  Hope  trots  up, 
and  the  Charlesmount  men  dash  forward  with  a 
wild  rush.  In  vain  ;  the  ball  sails  just  over  the  bar 
between  the  posts,  and  time  is  called. 

It  was  a  glorious  victory  !  Since  that  time  both 
Charlesmount  and  Easkmore  men  are  scattered  far 
and  wide,  in  many  countries  ;  but  the  recollection  ot 
that  hard-fought  field  is  still  green  with  them,  and 
is  looked  back  to  with  ecjual  pleasure  by  vanquished 
and  victors. 


THE  SHOW, 


WE  may  fairly  take  it  that  the  result  oi  the 
Stanley  Show  was  a  surprise  to  everybody, 
for  whilst  men  believed  that  there  was- 
little  or  no  novelty  possible  as  regards  the 
improvement  of  the  tricycle — the  bicycle,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  capable  of  practically  no  improvement 
— the  Stanley  Show  of  1884  was  fuller  than  ever  of 
novelties  in  three-wheelers.  Doubtless  many  of 
these  were  mere  fads,  and  others,  although  useful, 
were  so  coniplicaled  as  to  render  them  practically 


of  small  commercial  value  ;  for  every  sensible  rider 
detests  complication.  What  were  fads  and  what 
were  complications  we  do  not  propose  to  say,  but  to 
leave  it  to  those  of  our  readers  who  saw  the  Show 
to  judge  for  themselves.  The  law  of  libel  is  so  pain- 
fully ticklish  in  this  country  that  to  expi-ess  one's 
views  in  writing,  or,  worse  still,  in  print,  is  a  luxury 
only  capable  of  being  indulged  in  by  gentlemen  with 
the  income  of  a  Labouchere  to  back  up  their 
opinions.     This  being  so,  we  propose  to  speak  only 
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generallj' of  what  appear  to  be  the  fancies  for  1884. 
First,  we  may  touch  upon  the  subject  of  gears, 
which  is  ever  one  of  interest  to  the  tricycHst.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  will  remain  a  matter  of  taste 
whether  a  gearing  is  best  obtained  by  means  of  cog- 
wheels or  double  chains.  Undoubtedly,  both  have 
their  separate  advantages,  for  whilst  the  "  Crypto  " 
gear,  for  instance,  has  no  friction  whilst  working  at 
speed,  it  has  at  power,  and  the  "  National  "  and 
■'  Europa  "  two-chain  gears  have  always  the  slight 
friction  of  a  spare  slack  chain  going  round.  Thus, 
whilst  there  is  less  friction  on  the  two-chain  speed 
gear  when  it  is  at  power  than  in  the  "  Crypto,"  there 
is  undoubtedly  more  when  at  speed.  As  Grossmith 
says  in  "  lolanthe,"  "  It  is  a  nice  point,"  and  it  is  cer- 
tainl}'  one  entirely  for  the  taste  or  individual  fancy 
of  each  rider. 

When  we  turn  to  tricycles  themselves,  we  find 
that  the  central-geared  front-driving  single  tri.  has 
made  rapid  strides  since  the  "'Weston"  and  the 
"  Markham "  were  introduced  about  a  year  ago. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  safety  and  all  round 
work,  nothing  in  the  way  of  single  tricycles 
equals  a  front-steerer  with  two  equi-sized  wheels 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  small  steering  wheel 
well  out  in  front.  Machines  of  this  class  were  at  first 
made  too  much  on  the  fore  and  aft  balance  principle, 
i.e..  with  the  small  front  wheel  too  near  the  big 
wheels,  by  which  its  steering  power  is  overpowered. 
The  first  step  in  the  improvement  of  this  class  of 
machine  was  to  bring  the  front  wheel  further  for- 
ward, by  which  the  two  following  points  were  at 
once  gained :  greater  steadiness  in  the  steering  at 
all  times,  and  greater  hill-climbing  power  by  reason 
of  being  able  to  keep  the  front  wheel  on  the  ground 
— the  weak  point  in  all  the  "  Bath  chair  "  class  of 
tricycle  being  the  inability  to  pull  on  the  handles 
whilst  ascending  hills.  This  improvement  was  very 
noticeable  in  the  1883  "  Premiers."  The  "  Bath 
chair"  pattern  having  thus  been  conclusively  proved 
to  be  the  safest  extant,  it  became  evident  that  to  get 
rid  of  the  "  back  lash  "  inseparable  from  the  con- 
tinuous crank  and  pedal  axle,  and  reducing  the 
possibility  of  spring  by  concentrating  the  work  by 
central-gearing  would  be  the  best  possible  thing. 
With  this  idea  the  central  tube  was  introduced  in 
lieu  of  the  loop  tube  ;  and  the  system  of  bicycle 
cranks  working  close  up  to  the  wheel  which  they 
had  to  drive — and  which  had  added  so  greatly  to 
the  success  of  the  "Humber"  and  "Coventry" 
tri.'s — became  then  possible,  and  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  With  the  exception  of  its  being 
inconvenient — if  not  impossible — for  a  lady  to  ride  a 
central-geared  front-steering  "  Bath  chair  "  pattern 
tricj'cle,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  is  is  th  e 
machine  for  all  ordinary  riders  to  affect. 


Next  we  come  to   what  we   may    call  the   dcgage 
style  of  tricycle.     For  pace  it  ranks  in  the  first  flight, 
and  the  name  of  its  prototype    is   the   "  Humber." 
Its  hill-climbing  qualities  are  first   rate — owing,  not 
as  is  generally  supposed,  to  the  fact  that   the  third 
wheel  trails  behind,  and  there  is  no  front  wheel  to 
dig  into  the  ground ;  but  because  the  rider  can  pull  to 
the  top  of  his   strength  when  ascending  an  incline, 
and  also  because,  riding  as  he   does  on  a  backbone 
((  la  bicycle,  he  can  be,  and  is,  placed  dead  over  his 
pedals.     The  absurd  idea  of  front  wheels  "  digging  " 
into  hills  has  long  ago  exploded,  the  refusal  of  front 
wheels   to   do  so   being,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
the   weakest  point  in  the  balanced  "  Bath   chair  " 
type  of  trike.     But  if  the  degagc  style  of  machine,  of 
which  types  are  now  made  by  nearly  every  leading 
firm,  is  swift  on  the  level  and  good  uphill,  it  has  its 
weak  point.     This   is  in  descending    hills.     Unless 
the  feet  are  kept   on  all  the  way  down — an  obvious 
inconvenience,   as  giving   no    rest — few    men,    even 
amongst  the  most  skilful,  can   "rush"  a  steep   de- 
cline, whilst  the  presence  of  a  handle-bar  in  front 
means  a  serious  fall  if  the  machine  goes  over  for- 
ward.   The  appearance  of  a  man  on  the  degage  type, 
however,- is  better  than  on  any  other  kind  of  tricycle. 
At  the  Stanley  Show  the  originators  of  the  style  of 
tricycle   under  immediate  notice   probably  realised 
that   flattery   was    not    pleasant    when    it    took    its 
sincerest  form,  viz.,  that  of  imitation,   though  they 
could   not   have  failed   to   feel   that,    indirectly,    a 
testimony  was   all   around  to   be   seen   as   to    the 
popular  character  of  the  machine  they  had  origin- 
ated.    The  peculiarity  of  the   "  Humber  "  is  that, 
although  di'iven  by  a  central  chain,  the  propulsive 
power  is  first  transmitted  to  the  left-hand  side,  where 
it  connects   with  the  differential  gear,  and  is  then 
further  transmitted  across  the  entire  width  of  the 
machine  to  the  off-side  wheel.     Most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  copies  follow  this  sj-stem  of  driving,  with  one 
exception,  the  "Cruiser" — which   has   not   only   its 
driving  wheel  but  its  differential  gear  in  the  centre, 
whence  the  propulsive  power  is  transmitted  equally 
on  to  both  wheels  by  means  of  a  solid  axle  on  to 
which    they   are   keyed.      Whether   this   is    better, 
worse,    or    as     good     as     the     other    system     we 
have  explained,  remains  to  be  proved  ;  but  on  one 
point  the  "  Cruiser"  cannot  fail  to  have  an  advantage, 
and  that  is  in  the  absence  of  the  handle-bar,  which,  as 
we  mentioned,  stands  between   the  rider  and  terra 
firma  in  front,  and  means  an  awkward  trip-up  in  the 
event  of  a  spill.     Now,  the  absence  of  this  bar  not 
only  enables  an  exit — as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Rover  " 
— to  be  made  from  the  front  at  all  times,  but  allows 
of  the  axle  sleeve   being  used   as   a  footrest  when 
descending  hills ;    thus    giving  the  rider  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  thrown  out,  of  alighting  on  his  feet  instead 
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of  on  his  head  or  hands.  Agam,  the  manner  in 
which  the  "  Cruiser  "'  has  to  be  steered  to  allow  of 
this  front  exit  is  by  a  couple  of  upright  handles, 
gripping  the  axle  at  each  side  close  to  the  hubs, 
which  gives  enormous  additional  leverage,  and  con- 
sequently steadier  steering.  Whether,  as  we  have 
said,  the  "  Cruiser "'  will  be  as  fast — it  can  hardly  be 
faster — than  the  "Humber"  type,  it  undoubtedly 
possesses  elements  of  safety  to  its  credit ;  whilst  the 
fact  that  it  is  really  intended  for  cruising  purposes, 
and  can  be  disjointed  for  stowage  at  a  moment's 
notice,  must  add  materially  to  its  general  usefulness. 
Having  prognosticated  that  central  -  geared 
machines,  whether  with  front  or  trailing  wheels, 
will  be  the  fashion  for  1884,  we  next  turn  to  sociables. 
The  remarks  we  have  already  made  as  to  the 
necessity  for  keeping  the  front-steering  wheel  of 
single  tricycles  well  forward,  apply  with  double 
force  to  sociables,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  the 
two  large  wheels — spread,  as  they  are,  over  a  wider 
base^to  overpower  the  front  wheel  must  be  evident 
to  any  practical  rider.  It  is  a  misfortune  that 
gentlemen  who  pen  testimonials — and  for  a  matter 
of  that  gentlemen  who  do  not — fix  their  affections  on 
one  class  of  machine  and  steadily  refuse  even  to  try 
any  other.  We  shall  never  forget  our  sensations 
when  descending  a  hill  near  Barkingside  on  a 
sociable  which  had  been  testimonialised  to  be,  like 
Cooper  Cooper's  3s.  tea,  the  best  the  world  pro- 
duces, and  which,  owing  to  its  too  small  wheel  being 
not  far  enough  forward,  simply  rolled  all  over  the 
road,  an  impossibility  in  the  case  of  a  sociable 
properly  constructed.  We  look  upon  "  sociablising" 
— as  the  Americans  call  it — not  only  as  beating 
single  tricycling,  but  as  being,  except  as  regards 
pace,  the  very  best  form  of  cycling  extant,  and  out 
and  away  the  safest.  Indeed,  there  is  no  real  sense 
of  security  when  "  rushing"  a  hill  on  any  other  form 
of  cycle,  and  if  this  one  pleasure  is  nullified  by 
steering-wheels  too  small,  or  placed  in  the  wrong 
position,  half  the  gratification  of  "  sociablising  "  is 
gone.  Having  held  these  views  for  some  years,  and 
also  that  a  long  front  tube  and  large  front  wheel 
were  both  a  sine  qua  non  to  perfect  happiness  on  a 
double,  it  was  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  we 
noticed,  at  the  recent  Stanley  Show,  that  so  eminent 
a  practical  mechanic  as  Mr.  William  Hillman  had 
altered  the  "  Premier"  sociable  on  the  basis  we  have 
named.  Not  only  does  the  lengthened  bowsprit  or 
front  tube  do  away  with  that  bugbear  of  novices,  the 
front  cross  tube,  and  thus  give  an  open  front,  but  it 
gives  readier  steering  at  all  times  ;  more  hill  power, 
by  reason  of  being  able  to  keep  the  front  wheel  on 
the  ground,  without  which  progression  is,  of  course, 
impossible,  and  the  steadiest  of  steady  running 
downhill.      The    Surrey     Machinists'    double    also 


follows  this  plan,  and  the  "  Salvo" — the  father  of 
doubles — comes  further  and  further  out  with  the 
front  wheel  each  year,  whilst  the  "  Meteor"  has  long 
been  noted  for  success,  mainly  by  reason  of  this 
mode  of  construction.  The  mad  run  on  "  club 
'buses"  is  somewhat  abating,  as  young  men  find 
they  can  run  to  Ripley  or  Lambourne  End  or  the 
Cyclists'  Rest  and  back  easier  on  their  bicycles, 
though  the  steady  running  and  great  safety  of  the 
"  "bus"  at  first  greatly  charmed  them,  but  as  a 
vehicle  for  touring  it  must  each  year  become  more 
popular,  i.e.,  amongst  the  real  tourists,  not  those 
whose  sole  idea  of  travelling  is  to  cover  distance, 
not  to  view  scenery  or  see  places.  With  married 
couples,  lovers,  mashers,  parents,  and  others  cjusdem 
generis,  the  sociable  will  ever  be  a  popular  naachine, 
the  sole  bar  to  its  progress  being  the  difficulty  of 
stowage. 

Amongst  safety  bicycles  we  have  before  us  in  1SS4, 
in  addition  to  the  "  Facile,"  which  has  bee  tried 
and  not  found  wanting,  another  in  the  shape  of  the 
"  Shelley,"  made  by  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper, 
and  which  is  a  36in.  bicycle  driven  by  two  chains, 
one  on  either  side,  by  rotary  motion  ;  the  front 
fork,  which  is  formed  by  two  tubes — one  on  each 
side — commencing  at  the  outside  end  of  each  handle 
and  terminating  about  6iu.  or  so  from  the  ground, 
the  bottom  forming  the  bearing  for  the  lower  toothed 
chain  wheel,  is  some  inches  behind  the  centre  of  the 
front  wheel ;  hence  the  safety.  For  those  who  have 
the  moral  courage  to  face  the  British  public  on  a 
safety  bicycle,  there  is  now  a  chance  of  choosing 
between  Rotary  and  Lever  action. 

Of  bicycles  proper,  viz.,  those  of  a  size  suited  to 
the  man  who  rides  them,  there  is  in  1884  as  we  have 
said,  nothing  new  practically,  unless  in  the  category  of 
bicycles  we  can  include  the  "  Rucker"  tandem, 
which  is  formed  of  the  large  front  wheels  of  two 
bicycles,  connected  together  by  means  of  a  thick 
iron  tube  with  an  universal  joint  at  each  end,  of 
such  pliability  that  either  wheel  can  be  turned  till 
its  saddle  touches  the  ground,  whilst  the  other 
remains  erect  in  its  proper  position.  We  feel  con- 
vinced that  this  machine  only  wants  a  thorough 
trial  to  make  it  popular — of  course,  amongst  active, 
strong-nerved  young  men. 

Just  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  those  who 
become  bitten  by  the  cychng  fever  in  1884,  we  may 
expect  to  see  in  1885  a  similar  or  better  rush  of 
improvements  in  cycles  which  the  recent  Show  has 
experienced.  So  long  as  it  pays  to  entice  the  public 
with  something  news  so  long  will  inventors  strain 
their  brains  to  keep  at  it,  and  the  best  guarantee  ■ 
we  can  have  of  this  is  a  large  influx  of  converts  to  ■ 
wheeling  in  the  coming  year,  and  for  this  all  good 
wheelmen  should  hope  and  pray. 
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Mr.    H.    West,    Bristol    Bicycle   and   Tricycle  Glib. 


THE  subject  of  our  present  sketch,  although 
not  known  by  sight  on  many  racing  paths 
east  of  Bristol,  well  deserves  the  title  of  a 
cycling  celebrity. 

He  was  born  at  Leek,  in  Staffordshire,  on  Oct.  25th, 
1858,  and  is  therefore  just  over  25  years  of  age.  His 
present  weight  is  lost.  i2lbs.,  but  when  in  train- 
ing he  scales  but  gst.  lolbs.  While  still  young 
his  family  removed  to  Bristol,  and  he  thus  happens 
to  be  claimed  by  that  city  as  its  most  prominent 
rider,  and  one  whom  all  its  local  men  "  swear  by  " 
at  race  meetings — and  with  good  reason  too,  for  he 
generally  comes  in  first  when  he  races. 

Bristol,  as  some  of  our  readers  perhaps  know, 
is  an  old  seat  of  velocipede  riding,  and  a  place  where 
kite  velocipfdes  (if  I  may  use  the  last  syllable,  when 
the  wind  was  the  motive  power)  flourished  in  the 
olden  times. 

West  is  a  quiet,  unassuming  rider,  never  bragging 
of  what  he  can  do,  but  doing  it  in  a  manly  style. 
He  says  little,  but  observes  the  style  and  speed  of 
his  fellow-competitors  very  carefully,  and  few  can 
tell  better  than  he  what  the  result  of  a  race  is  likely 
to  be. 

He  first  learnt  to  ride  in  1874,  on  one  of  those 
now  ancient  machines,  properly  called  a  "  bone- 
shaker.'" When  the  more  modern  article,  with 
rubber  tyres,  came  into  general  use,  he  quickly 
observed  the  superiority  in  the  make,  and  obtained 
one ;  and  here  let  me  add  there  are  few  who  are 
better  judges  in  the  improvements  in  machines,  and 
who  take  more  care  to  keep  abreast  with  the  latest 
improvements  than  he.  Another  secret  of  Mr. 
West's  success  is  his  determined  style  of  training. 
What  he  does  he  does  well,  and  it  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that,  while  at  Bristol  they  have  no  track  worthy 
of  the  name,  yet  when  he  does  get  on  a  good  racing 
path  he  beats  nearly  all  the  best  riders  of  the  day, 
and  that,  without  any  previous  practice,  on  a  fast 
course. 

In  1878  the  Carlton  B.C.  was  formed  in  Bristol, 
and  West  joined  it.  While  in  that  club  he  made  his 
first  attempt  at  bicycle  racing,  and,  contrary  to  the 
general  rule,  he  began  well.  The  race  took  place  in 
September,  1878,  and  was  a  five  miles  handicap 
on  the  road.  West  received  im.  30s.  from  Mr. 
T.  T.  Harrison,  of  Bristol,  the  present  well-known 
(locally)  tricycle  rider.  West  came  in  first.  This 
was  the  only  time  he  raced  in  that  year.  In  April, 
1879,  his  club  had  a  one  mile  handicap,  in  which 
West  was  conceded  6ovds,  from  his  fellow-clubman. 


Cornish.  He  again  obtained  first  prize.  In  July  he 
made  his  first  attempt  in  an  open  amateur  handicap, 
this  time  at  the  Weston-super-Mare  Athletic  Sports, 
when  he  received  400yds.  start  from  J.  W.  Hansford, 
of  Poole.  These  were  the  days  when  Hansford's 
name  in  a  race  in  the  West  w  as  almost  sufficient  to 
make  all  the  other  competitors  think  their  chances 
hopeless.  West,  however,  obtained  first  again. 
Three  firsts  in  his  three  first  races !  Enough  to 
encourage  anybody,  was  it  not  ?  In  August  of  the 
same  year  he  met  the  renowned  Dr.  H.  L.  Cortis  in 
a  two  miles  handicap  at  Cardiff;  of  course  Cortis  was 
scratch.  West  was  conceded  340yds.  start,  but  fell, 
and  had  to  be  content  with  third  prize.  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  his  club  races  again  took 
place,  and  this  time  it  seemed  to  dawn  on  the 
committee  that  West  could  ride.  They  made  him 
scratch  in  the  one  and  three  miles  handicaps.  This 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  winning  both 
firsts.     This  finished  his  racing  for  1879. 

On  June  19th,  1880,  he  commenced  the  season  by 
racing  in  the  three  miles  handicap  at  the  Ariel  Sports, 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Clifton.  He  was  con- 
ceded 20oyds.,  the  scratch  man  being  J.  W.  Hansford. 
There  were  a  good  many  competitors,  but  West 
worked  his  way  through,  and  was  leading  by  a 
couple  of  machine's  lengths"  along  the  finishing 
straight  when,  suddenly,  Hansford  rushed  up,  and 
won  just  on  the  tape.  West  thus  had  to  take  second 
prize,  and  that  entirely  through  his  own  fault. 
West's  invariable  rule  seems  to  be  never  to  take  the 
trouble  to  win  by  an  inch  more  than  necessary.  So 
long  as  he  gets  in  first  he  is  satisfied,  if  it  is  only  by  a 
foot ;  through  this  races  have  looked  to  have  very 
exciting  finishes  when  they  really  were  dead 
certainties  for  him.  This  accounts  for  the  very  long 
time  he  was  in  being  brought  to  the  scratch  mark. 
In  this  case  he  lost  through  not  making  sufficiently 
sure,  little  thinking  Hansford  was  so  close  up.  At 
the  same  place,  on  July  3rd,  he  competed  a  similar 
distance  (three  miles)  with  the  same  scratch  man, 
being  conceded  20yds.  more.  This  time  he  won 
first,  in  the  (for  that  track)  good  time  of  gm.  40s. 
He  followed  this  up  the  same  month  by  winning  two 
firsts  at  Fox  Lane,  Bristol.  At  St.  George's,  with 
190yds.  from  G.  Morgan,  in  three  miles,  he  again 
won  first.  He  raced  at  Cardiff,  on  August  28th,  in  a 
three  miles  handicap,  being  conceded  380yds.  from 
C.  A.  Palmer,  of  Birmingham,  who  was  scratch. 
Palmer  did  not  start,  and  West  again  won  first. 
Our  readers  will  thus  see  how  long  it  took  to  make 
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cyclists,  out  of  Bristol,  bring  him  near  to  scratch. 
In  September,  however,  at  the  Gloucester  Sports,  he 
suffered  defeat  in  a  two  miles  handicap,  at  the  hands 
of  that  plucky  rider,  F.  Moore,  of  the  Speedwell  B.C. 
He  had  thus  to  be  content  with  second.  On  the  25th 
of  the  same  month,  in  a  three  miles  handicap  at  St- 
George's,  he  was  placed  at  scratch,  and  again  had 
to  be  content  with  second,  having  lost  by  half-a-yard, 
through  over-confidence.  The  winner  this  time 
was  W.  J.  Smith,  of  Bristol,  afterwards  amateur 
champion  of  the  United  States.  West  was  conceding 
Smith  150yds.  This  second  defeat  through  feeling 
too  certain  effectually  cured  West  of  leaving  it  to  the 
last  few  yards  to  spurt  in,  and  he  has  never  since 
lost  a  race  in  a  similar  manner.  To  show  that  he  is 
good  at  a  longer  distance  he,  in  November,  won  first 
prize  in  a  three  hours'  competition  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Bristol.  The  path  was  13  or  14  laps  to  a  mile,  and 
had  dreadful  corners.  He  smashed  one  machine 
during  the  race,  but  had  time  to  obtain  another  and 
then  win.     This  finished  his  racing  for  1880. 

In  1 881  he  began  well.  At  Stapleton  Road, 
Bristol,  a  new  track  was  laid,  six  and  a  half  laps  to 
the  mile.  He  competed  there  in  April  in  a  scratch 
mile,  which  resulted  as  follows  : — H.  West  first,  W. 
J.  Smith  second,  J.  W.  Hansford  third.  He  followed 
this  up  by  winning  first  in  a  three  miles  handicap 
from  scratch,  W.  J.  Smith  (70yds.)  being  second,  and 
F.  R.  Fry,  Chfton  B.C. — the  well-known  long  distance 
rider — who  received  i6oyds.,  being  third. 

On  the  Carlton  B.C.  becoming  extinct,  West  joined 
the  Bristol  B.C.,  and-although  in  a  few  races  he  was 
out-handicapped,  his  successes  continued  to  increase. 
On  June  4th,  at  Stapleton  Bridge,  he  won  first  in  the 
three  miles  handicap  from  scratch,  F.  R.  Fry  (100 
yards)  being  second.  He  followed  this  up  at  the 
same  place  two  days  later  by  winning  the  scratch 
mile  and  the  twenty  miles  handicap.  In  the  latter 
race  Fry  (15  sees.)  took  second  prize.  At  the  same 
ground,  on  the  8th,  in  a  five  miles  handicap,  he  was 
defeated  by  F.  W.  Brock  by  a  few  yards.  Brock 
was  given  500  yards  start !  On  the  same  day  West 
won  first  in  a  ten  miles  scratch  race,  again  defeating 
his  old  opponents,  W.  J.  Smith  and  F.  R.  Fry.  At 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  Chfton,  two  days  later,  he 
won  the  scratch  mile,  but  was  defeated  by  F.  R.  Fry 
in  the  five  miles  handicap.  He  conceded  Fry  140 
yards  in  this  race.  On  September  ist  he  raced  for 
the  West  of  England  scratch  ten  miles  cup  on  Fry's 
machine,  which  was  too  high  for  him,  and  he  was 
defeated  by  G.  B.  Batten,  of  Edinburgh  University. 
West,  however,  had  his  revenge  in  1883,  and  now 
holds  the  same  valuable  cup  which  he  then  lost,  and 
to  win  which  he  beat  his  former  opponent.  On 
September  4th,  he  won  the  one  mile  championship 
of  his   club,   the  Bristol  B.C.,   and    also  their  three 


miles  handicap  from  scratch.  He  also  won  first  at 
Tiverton,  and  first  at  the  Ariel  Sports — both  from 
scratch.     This  finished  his  racing  for  1881. 

In  1882  he  commenced  the  racing  season  by 
winning  both  firsts  at  the  Newport  Athletic  Sports, 
being  virtually  scratch  man.  R.  Chambers,  who 
had  to  concede  him  35yds.  in  each  mile,  did  not 
appear.  He  competed  once  at  Birmingham,  but  not 
having  had  any  practice  on  a  fast  track,  he  was  out 
of  it ;  not  out  of  breath,  but  could  not  pedal  fast 
enough.  On  July  fith  he  won  the  scratch  half-mile 
and  the  scratch  mile  at  Tiverton,  beating  J.  Norton 
and  F.  J.  Best.  On  August  7th  he  again  visited 
Newport,  and  won  first  from  scratch  in  the  two  miles 
handicap.  Later  on  he  won  his  club  championship, 
20  miles  on  the  road.  On  September  i6th  he  rode 
at  the  Cardiff  Meet,  and  was  slightly  out-handicapped 
in  both  races.  He  made  a  tremendous  struggle  in 
the  ten  lap  i^ace — 5  miles  and  1,020yds.  Humphries, 
of  the  Holte  Harriers,  conceded  him  40yds.,  but  did 
not  catch  him ;  he  was,  however,  beaten  by  A. 
Gibson,  to  whom  he  conceded  340yds.  He  gradually 
gained  on  Gibson,  and  drew  level  with  him  350yds. 
from  the  post,  but  Gibson  had  a  little  more  left  in 
him  at  the  finish,  and  a  most  exciting  race  ensued, 
both  spurting  neck  and  neck  the  whole  350yds. 
Gibson,  having  inside  berth,  just  won  by  a  foot. 
West  rode  so  hard  that  he  was  unable  to  sit  on  his 
machine  after  passing  the  post,  and  was  assisted 
down  by  his  cycling  friends.  His  time  for  the 
full  five  miles  was  15m.  22JS.,  very  good  time  for  a 
track  with  that  surface. 

In  1883  West  began  his  most  successful  year's 
racing  by  winning  both  firsts  at  Newport  again. 
They  call  Newport  his  "  happy  hunting  ground," 
he  having  won  five  firsts  out  of  a  possible  six.  The 
Welsh  people  who  crowd  there  would  not  consider 
the  sports  complete  if  West  did  not  race.  They  are 
enthusiastic  in  his  praise.  Unfortunately  for  them, 
but  fortunately  for  him,  he  went  to  Plymouth  on 
Whit-Monday,  1883,  and  performed  a  feat  which  is, 
we  think,  unparalleled  in  bicycle  racing.  There  were 
four  open  races — a  five  miles  scratch,  a  half-mile 
scratch,  a  one  mile  handicap,  and  a  three  miles 
handicap.  West  won  all  four  firsts.  To  do  this  he 
beat  H.  W.  Gaskell,  the  mile  champion  of  England 
in  i883;  C.  King,  of  Salisbury;  F.  W.  Brock,  of 
Bristol,  and  others.  Gaskell  was  handicapped  to 
give  West  25  yards  in  the  mile,  but  doubtless, 
seeing  the  hopelessness  of  doing  so  after  the  result 
of  the  first  race,  he  did  not  start  in  the  final,  but 
reserved  himself  for  the  other  races.  He  was,  how- 
ever, beaten  in  the  half-mile  scratch  by  five  yards, 
and  in  the  five  miles  scratch  by  fifteen  yards, 
and  the  two  handicaps  were  won  easier  still. 
Gaskell     competed     in     the     three     miles     handi- 
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cap,  as  well  as  in  the  scratch  races.  Rumour 
says  two  of  the  competitors  had  ignored  West's 
chances,  and  meant  to  have,  the  one  both  the 
handicaps,  and  the  other  both  the  scratch  races, 
but,  "  The  best  laid  schemes  of  men  and  mice  gang 
aft  agee." 

The  "Western  Figaro"  honoured  West  with  a 
picture,  his  fellow-riders  carried  him  in  triumph 
from  the  track,  the  band  played  "See  the  conquering 
hero  comes,"  and  the  Plymouth  B.C.  handed  him 
four  very  valuable  prizes.  His  next  races  were  at 
the  Ariel  Sports,  but  through  C.  E.  Masters,  of 
Weston-super-Mare,  showing  much  improved  form 
and  having  a  good  start.  West  had  to  be  content 
with  one  second.  Unfortunately,  a  few  days  after, 
while  practising  on  the  road,  he  had  a  severe  fall, 
which  caused  concussion  of  the  brain.  It  was  feared 
at  one  time  that  the  injuries  would  prove  fatal,  but, 
fortunately,  his  capital  constitution  helped  hiur  to 
speedily  recover.  As  he  had  promised  to  race  for 
some  of  the  championships  of  England,  his  Local 
Centre  friends  persuaded  him  to  compete  for  the 
25  miles  at  Taunton,  the  others  having  been  decided. 
He  pleaded  that  it  was  useless  with  want  of 
practice  ;  however,  to  oblige  them,  he  entered.  He 
was  only  able  to  practice  on  a  slow  track  three 
times  previous  to  the  race.  The  event  took  place 
on  August  2nd,  and  the  result  was — C.  E.  Liles,  ist ; 
F.  Sutton,  2nd  ;  West,  3rd,  close  up — an  extremely 
creditable  performance  for  him  so  soon  after  his 
illness.  He  thus  beat  such  riders  as  H.  W.  Gaskell, 
C.  King,  A.  H.  Robinson,  F.  W.  Brock,  C.  D.  Vssey, 
and  others.  His  riding  was  much  admired.  He 
sits  upright,  and  rides  without  any  of  the  laboured 
expression  common  to  some  riders.  He  next  won 
his  club  mile  championship  and  a  two  miles  open 
handicap  on  the  same  day.  In  the  latter  he  gave 
Brock  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a  much  improved  rider) 
40yds.  start,  and  caught  him  early  in  the  race.  He 
next     competed     at     Shirehampton,     and,     while 


winning,  fell  and  broke  his  machine.  This  com- 
pelled him  to  borrow  one  for  Cardiff,  but  he  could 
not  ride  it,  and  only  won  the  consolation  race.  This 
is  his  only  consolation  prize.  On  the  13th  he  raced 
at  Tiverton  in  the  scratch  mile,  but  while  leading 
fell,  and  thus  only  got  second,  Batten  taking  first. 
He  got  on  all  right  at  Exeter  the  following  day,  and 
won  the  scratch  mile,  beating  Howell,  King,  Brock, 
and  others,  and  followed  this  up  by  winning  the 
scratch  ten  miles  20  guinea  prize,  again  beating 
Howell,  Batten,  Best,  and  Brock.  This  concluded 
his  racing  for  1883.  The  machine  ridden  by  him  in 
his  most  successful  races  of  the  year  was  a  Surrey 
Machinists' "  Invincible,"  weighing  22lbs.  The  prizes 
won  by  him  include  a  dressing-case,  gold  rings, 
valuable  stop  watch,  four  clocks,  cruet  stands,  carvers, 
silver  serviette  rings,  silver  salt  cellars,  sardine  box, 
tureen,  biscuit  boxes,  bronze  ornaments,  silver  fish 
knife  and  fork,  case  of  silver  dessert  knives,  opera 
glasses,  gold  scarf  pin,  butter  "dish,  gold  and  gold 
centre  medals,  and  a  large  number  of  splendid 
silver  cups  and  other  articles  of  great  value. 

Few  racing  men  have  suffered  fewer  defects  than 
West,  and  the  secret  of  it  is  taking  the  trouble 
to  train,  and  putting  his  whole  energy  out  while  in 
the  race.  He  does  not  believe  in  getting  energetic 
in  training  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  a  race.  A 
racing  man  who  was  going  to  compete  in  a  race 
with  him  once  did  not  begin  training  till  a  fortnight 
before  the  event,  when  he  went  at  it  in  terrible 
earnest.  West  was  asked  his  opinion  about  him, 
and  we  commend  his  answer  to  young  riders.  It  was 
as  follows:  "It  is  impossible  to  cram  a  month's 
practice  into  a  fortnight."  The  result  proved  the 
wisdom  of  his  remark. 

We  may  expect  to  see  him  race  during  this  year, 
for  he  holds  a  couple  of  challenge  cups  which  he 
will  try  to  win  outright,  and -we  ars  sure  all  who  know 
him  will  wish  him  success. 
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Summer-lightning  in  January,  crisp  drying  winds 
in  February,  and  similarly  anachronistic  peculiarities 
of  the  elements,  have  been  providing  fruitful  themes 
for  speculation  as  to  the  coming  season's  proba- 
bilities of  favourable  or  disagreeable  cycling  weather. 
Not  knowing  what  the  weather  will  be,  I  won't 
prognosticate,  but  only  hope  that  the  British  climate 
will  be  as  suitable  for  wheeling  as  it  usually  is  ;  no 
more  is  needed,  however  much  "  more "  may  be 
enjoyed  when  it  does  happen. 


The  last  day  of  January  saw  the  quarterly  Council 
Meeting  of  the  N.C.U.  at  yet  another  new  venue, 
the  Executive  being  apparently  unable  to  decide 
upon  any  particular  city  tavern  as  worthy  the 
distinction  of  permanent  Council-chamber.  When 
the  two  great  institutions  become  one,  as  was  fore- 
shadowed in  this  magazine  last  month,  it  will  be 
possible  to  secure  a  permanent  habitation  for  our 
parliament  to  debate  in  ;  but,  till  that  much-to-be- 
desired    consummation    is   attained,    we    have    thg 
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humiliating  spectacle  of  London  without  a  single 
club  room — much  less  a  club  house — permanently 
devoted  to  cycling,  and  even  the  N.C.U.  compelled  to 
hold  its  "pow-wows"  at  sundry  and  various  taverns  i 
To  be  sure,  City  rents  are  enormous  compared  to 
those  in  Boston  or  New  York;  but  when  we  read 
of  individual  bicycHng  clubs  in  America  laying 
foundation-stones,  and  building  club  houses  of  their 
own  on  a  scale  of  princely  magnificence,  it  may  well 
make  us  ask  why  we,  with  our  huge  numerical 
powers,  cannot  provide  the  chief  city  in  the  world 
with  at  least  a  joint-stock  establishment  devoted  to 
CT.C.  and  N.C.U.  purposes.  In  time  this  will 
come ;  it  is  only  by  impatient  hammering  at  the 
matter  that  we  can  bring  it  within  measurable  dis- 
tance. 

At  the  meeting  referred  to,  the  Executive  was  re- 
constituted, all  the  chief  officers  being  re-elected 
unopposed.  A  "pony"  from  the  CT.C.  funds  was 
accepted  (without  thanks)  for  new  danger-boards; 
the  Temple  B.C.  was  again  taken  into  the  fold,  after 
long  years  of  wandering  ;  and  the  prize-engraving 
question  was  referred  to  the  Executive  for  discussion- 

The  weekly  journals  have  devoted  many  columns 
to  descriptions  of  novelties  at  the  annual  Stanley 
Show,  but  seekers  after  a  clear  idea  of  the  note- 
worthy will  have  to  spend  many  weary  hours  in 
wading  through  those  columns.  Readers  hate  trouble, 
I  know,  and  I  therefore  pursue  my  annual  course  of 
epitomising  the  novelties  in  a  single  paragraph.  In 
bicycles  there  was,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  next  to 
nothing  in  the  waj'  of  improvement,  the  novelties 
being  few  indeed.  The  most  interesting  of  all  was 
undoubtedly  the  "  Tandem  "  bicycle,  carrying  out  in 
a  practicably  working  manner  an  old  idea,  by  joining 
the  front  wheels  and  forks  of  two  ordinary  bicycles 
together  by  means  of  a  straight  tube  whose  ends 
were  suitably  fitted  to  the  steering-heads.  Another 
novel  bicycle  is  so  made  that  the  saddle  conies 
close  down  on  the  tyre,  enabling  a  man  to  ride  a 
wheel  four  inches  higher  than  on  the  ordinary  bicycle 
— a  somewhat  dubious  advantage  except  for  the 
racing  path ;  it  is  effected  by  means  of  a  peculiarly 
shaped  back-bone,  the  ordinary  form,  which  ter- 
minates just  behind  the  saddle,  and  is  then  secured 
to  the  steering  centres  by  means  of  a  wide  fork 
horizontally  passing  alongside  the  driving-wheel  tyre, 
its  width  allowing  of  the  wheel  being  turned.  In 
tricycles,  the  novelties  are  naturally  more  plentiful, 
but  not  so  numerous  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  copies  of  the  "  Humber  "  are  almost  all  mere 
copies  without  improvement ;  two  or  three  contain 
minor  improvements  in  detail,  better  axle  bearings 
with  stiffer  frame  and  a  self-acting  brake  being  the 


most  noteworthy.  The  genuine  "Humber"  can 
also  be  converted  into  a  tandem,  and  the  erstwhile 
unique  tandem  tricycle  is  becoming  more  popular 
— 7C'ith  the  makers  :  the  "Coventry  Rotary"  and 
the  "  Invincible "  are  types  of  machines  which 
can  now  be  obtained  in  this  convertible-tandem 
form  ;  whilst  the  old  "  Excelsior  "  retains  all  its  vir- 
tues; and  the  "Centaur"  type  advances  with  the 
times,  being  convertible  into  either  single  tricycle, 
parcel-carrier,  invalid-carrier,  or  tandem  double 
tricycle.  Central-geared  tricycles  increase  in  a. 
surprising  degree,  even  a  sociable  being  now  fitted 
with  central-gearing  and  bicycle  cranks;  and  there 
is  a  positive  glut  of  two-speed  gearings  in  the  market, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  yet  to  stand  the  test  of 
practical  work.  Swing-frame  hill-climbers  are  no 
longer  handicapped  by  clutch  driving  ;  and  those  to 
whom  a  sagging  axle  is  a  bugbear  can  now  have  a 
thin  axle  stayed  by  a  squirrel-cage-like  arrangement 
of  spokes  between  its  ends,  and  a  disc  round  its 
middle.  The  "  Oarsman "  tricycle,  which  was 
heralded  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  sorry  affair,  and  left  the  impression 
on  the  spectator's  mind  that  he  who  wants  rowing 
exercise  would  do  well  to  take  it  on  the  water,  free 
from  vibration  ;  but  for  road  journeying,  give  me  my 
rotary  pedalling  !  Two  sociables,  with  lever  actions 
of  separate  natures,  were  also  fresh  departures  ;  and 
amongst  small  things,  a  mechanically-fixed  tyre 
promises  well  if  skilfully  developed  ;  an  elastic 
wheel  with  corrugated  spokes,  and  a  rigid  wheel 
with  three  rows  of  spokes,  are  run  by  one  firm, 
which  is  nothing  if  not  experimental ;  and  a  clip  to 
enable  a  cyclist  to  instantaneously  detach  his  saddle 
"  sold  by  hundreds  "  at  the  show. 

Up  in  a  corner  of  the  Floral  Hall  was  a  tent  de- 
voted to  N.C.U.  and  CT.C.  purposes,  and  therein 
stood,  hung,  or  laid,  a  sample  of  the  very  latest  out- 
fit for  lady  tricyclists — a  costume  so  unspeakably 
hideous  and  unsuitable  that  I  do  not  wonder  at 
never  having  met  a  lady  wearing  a  similar  one. 

If  our  CT.C.  cannot  produce  a  better  dress  for 
ladies  to  wear,  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to 
abandon  the  attempt.  To  talk  of  uniform  is  blatant 
idiotcy,  for  there  is  no  uniformity  about  the  club's 
masculine  costume.  With  the  Gazdte  for  F"ebruary 
was  published  a  sheet  representing  the  various  styles 
of  costume  sanctioned  as  "  uniform,"  from  which  we 
find  that  there  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  head- 
gear, legwear,  footgear,  and  handgear  optional  that 
the  number  of  different  combinations  would  require 
a  mathematician  to  calculate.  The  uniform  is 
uniform  only  in  name,  being  multiform  in  reality ; 
and  yet  we  are  constantly  being  sickened  by  fulsome 
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drivel  lauding  those  local  clubs  that  adopt  the  C.T.C. 
dress,  and  hinting  vaguely  at  the  mental  aberration 
of  clubmen  who  prefer  other  materials. 

A  TYPICAL  instance  of  the  inconsistency  of  the 
C.T.C.  uniform  maniac  was  apparent  at  the  general 
meeting  of  a  club  recently.  A  member  wanted  the 
club  to  adopt  the  C.T.C.  costume,  but  when  the 
club  refused  he  tried  to  get  the  club  hat  ribbon 
altered  "  because  some  other  clubs  wore  the  same 
colours !" 


I  have  no  particular  objection  to  the  Touring 
Club's  cloth.  About  a  year  ago  I  expressed  the 
expectation  that  it  would  be  too  hot  for  summer 
wear;  and  it  seems  I  was  right,  inasmuch  as  lighter 
cloths  are  now  offered.  Individually,  I  may  not  like 
the  grey  check,  but  that  would  not  influence  me  in 
persuading  others  to  share  my  prejudice.  But  as  a 
member  who  has  paid  his  half-crown  ever  since  the 
club  existed,  I  object  to  be  preached  at  and  lectured 
ad  nauseam,  in  the  official  Gazette,  as  to  the  colour  of 
the  clothes  I  ought  to  wear.  And  considering  that 
such  clubs  as  the  Stanley  have  changed  their  uni- 
form avowedly  because  it  had  been  so  extensively 
copied,  I  think  a  decided  balance  of  opinion  exists 
against  local  clubs  all  being  dressed  in  the  grey 
check,  which  is  being  thrust  down  our  throats 
month  after  month  in  the  Gazette.  And  the 
threatened  burdening  of  the  "  Handbook"  by  an 
advertisement  of  the  clubs  who  have  adopted  the 
grey  check  is  an  unwarrantable  piece  of  encroach- 
ment, which  I  hope  to  see  summarily  stopped.  My 
idea  is  that  most  of  the  members  will  object  to  carry 
about  with  them  a  directory  of  clubs,  that  can  be  of 
no  earthly  use  to  them  when  touring;  and  if  this 
latest  notion,  being  nipped  in  the  bud,  should  be 
the  forerunner  of  other  similar  efforts  to  confine  the 
Touring  Club  to  its  own  sphere,  my  grumble  will  not 
have  been  made  in  vain. 

What  an  enticing  prospect  is  opened  before  us  by 
the  mooting  of  a  scheme  to  hold  a  cyclists"  camp 
in  the  Metropolitan  district !  The  Wandsworth  T.C. 
having  the  refusal  of  Beddington  Park  gratis  for 
camp  and  race  meetings,  has  led  to  a  counter- 
proposition  for  a  few  days  under  canvas  at  the 
Alexandra  Park.  Either  scheme  appears  practi- 
cable, and  likely  to  be  successful,  a  Harrogate  Meet 
"at  our  own  doors"  being  quite  to  the  taste  of 
Londoners. 


engaged  tents,  and  so  many  thousand  meals  were 
guaranteed  for  by  the  club  ;  but  the  cyclers  pre- 
ferred to  go  to  hotels,  and  the  club  had  to  pay  the 
caterer  for  uneaten  provender,  with  a  result  of  some 
thousands  of  dollars  loss.  "Cash  in  advance" 
should  be  the  only  terms  available  in  such  a  case. 

Will  mere  processional  meets  be  still  perpetuated  ? 
Up  to  the  time  of  writing  there  is  no  sign  of  move- 
ment concerning  any  of  the  annual  gatherings. 
Hampton  Court  is  to  be  deserted  by  the  Pickwick- 
ians,  at  all  events ;  the  tricycle  clubs  have  not  come 
to  an  understanding  as  to  who  is  to  call  the  meet- 
ing preliminary  to  the  three-wheel  meet ;  the  East 
Londoners  talk  of  dropping  Woodford  ;  and  Barnet 
is  too  "  far,  far  away"  to  be  thought  of  yet. 

Annual  general  meetings  are  seldom  very  enliven- 
ing affairs,  and  their  abundance  lately  has  brought 
to  light  little  in  the  way  of  novelty.  "That  this  club 
do  join  the  N.C.U."  is  the  principal  item  of  interest, 
Mr.  Brown  being  elected  captain,  Mr.  Jones 
sub-captain,  Mr.  Smith  hon.  secretary,  and  Mr. 
Robinson  treasurer,  being  items  which  interest  the 
average  reader  so  slightly  as  to  render  our  weeklies 
a  trifle  monotonous  at  this  season.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  attend  your  club's  annual  meeting  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  but  when  the  business  is  only  con- 
cluded in  time  for  everybody  to  lose  the  last  train 
home, entailing  walks  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  seven 
miles  in  the  rain,  a  clubman  begins  to  think  legisla- 
tion a  la  mode  a  bit  of  a  humbug.  Happy  indeed  must 
be  the  Halifax  tricyclists,  whose  annual  meeting  was 
preceded  by  tea  and — so  soon  was  the  buciness  got 
over — followed  by  music. 


Whether  as  a  private  speculation  at  Muswell  Hill, 
or  a  club  affair  down  in  Surrey,  the  promoters  will 
do  well  to  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  the  Spring- 
field Club  in  America.     So  many  hundred  cyclists 


It  appears  that  twenty-one  clubs  of  the  exclu- 
sively  tricycling  persuasion  were  formed  during  1883 ; 
so  the  saying  that  "  tricyclists  ai'e  not  clubable" 
is  fast  receiving  contradiction  ;  further  proof  of  this 
is  afforded  by  the  recent  spectacle  of  the  captains 
and  secretaries  of  nearly  all  the  triple-wheeling 
clubs  in  the  London  district  meeting  for  the  express 
purpose  of  arranging  a  well-ordered  series  of  inter- 
club  runs.  That,  at  least,  is  a  scheme  which  even 
the  ubiquitous  bicycling  clubman  has  never  at- 
tempted. 

It  was  very  rude  of  those  "  Democrats  "  to  wax  so 
sarcastic  about  the  poetry  in  the  Christmas  number, 
but  still  it  has  been  a  relief  to  be  able  to  read  our 
periodicals  without  having  inflicted  upon  us  the 
balderdash  which  used  to  be  so  plentiful  in  the  days 
before  tricycling  brought  fresh  writers  into  the  field. 
We  must  not  imagine,  nevertheless,  that  our  sport 
was  quite  singular  in  this  respect,  for  some  of  the  so- 
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called  hunting  songs  ai^e  inane  and  incomprehensible 
compositions.  Take,  for  instance,  this  fragment, 
quoted  verbatim  d  literatim  from  a  sixpenny  weekly, 
published  last  January,  and,  after  finding  out  where 
the  rhythm  and  rhyme  have  got  to,  endeavour  to 
explain  what  the  mischief  it  means  : — 

"  Oh,  the  gallant  sportsman's  life  I 
It  is  the   best  of  any. 

'Tis  full  of  pleasure,  void  of    strife. 
And  'tis  beloved  by  many ; 
Other  joys  are  but  toys, 
Only  this  lawful  is  ; 
For  our  skill  breeds  no  ill, 
But  content  and  pleasure." 

— From  Land  and  Water. 

Many  of  our  clubs  exhibit  a  gi'owing  disposition 
towards  economising  their  funds  over  winter  enter- 
tainments, and  dinners  seem  fewer,  comparativelj', 
than  of  yore.  But  it  is  surely  cutting  it  very  fine 
for  a  club  to  cram  a  hundred  and  fifty  people  into  a 
room  only  large  enough  to  accommodate  two  "  sets" 
of  quadrilles,  and  to  call  it  an  "  annual  ball !" 


Accidents     will     happen    in     the     best-regulated 
editorial  offices,   and  sometimes  little   things    come 


to  light  which  cause  a  general  smile  at  the  expense 
of  one  of  the  more  obscure  papers.  An  instance  in 
point  occurred  very  recently.  Mr.  Editor  wanted 
an  invitation  to  a  certain  club's  ball,  but  had  not 
received  one.  So  forthwith  he  penned  a  paragraph 
extravagantly  puffing  the  energetic  and  indefatigable 
secretary  of  that  club,  and  expressing  his  pleasure 
to  observe  how  well  the  members  were  supporting 
him  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  coming  ball  a  success. 
Then  he  waited  for  the  invitation.  And  yet  that 
invitation  cometh  not ;  for  the  puff  was  so  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  facts  that  the  committee  had  aban- 
doned the  project  altogether ! 

With  March,  even  butterfly  riders  commence  to 
awaken  from  their  chr-ysalis  lethargy.  "  And 
through  wild  March  the  throstle  calls  !"  Quite  right, 
Mr. — I  mean  Baron — Tennyson  ;  and  so  does  the 
tax  collector,  and  the  milkman,  and  the  greengrocer, 
and  the  butcher,  baker,  and  candlestick  maker;  and 
all  the  same,  that  new  cycle  has  got  to  be  paid  for ; 
so  it  is  not  much  use  for  the  throstle  to  call  on 

"  Axis." 
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The  riding  season,  with  all  its  annual  freshness,  is 
coming  on  our  clubs  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
they  may  have  good  musters  and  good  weather  is 
our  best  wish  for  them. 

The  Lonsdale  possess  a  good  man  apparently.  A 
Mr.  Verney  was  elected  captain,  but  on  a  mistake 
in  the  voting  having  appeared  he  had  to  resign  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Lee,  retaining  only  a  seat  on  the 
committee.  Nine  prominent  cyclists  out  of  ten 
would  have  resigned  the  club  and  tried  to  start 
another  under  similar  circumstances.  Hence  our 
remark ! 


According  to  the  "  Nooze"  the  Highbury  C.C. 
have  a  dance  fixed  for  Sunday,  the  30th  March. 
Oh,  fie ! 

Harold  Pigott's  programme  of  21  waltzes  out  of 
22  dances  at  the  Western  division  ball  of  the 
London  B.C.  on  St.  Valentine's  Day  about  waltzed 
in  with  the  cracknell  in  wheel  dances  for  1883-4. 

The  Hampstead  B.C.  is  again  to  the  fore,  this 
time  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  members  who 
recited  at  a  "T-hght"  of  the  "  Sandwich"  men  of 


St.  Giles.  This  is  a  more  laudable  pastime  than  that 
followed  by  his  confrere  of  writing  poems  about  old 
eggshells. 

Bedford  Pirn,  R.N..  the  sailor-barrister,  who  has 
unsuccessfully  wooed  Gravesend  in  the  Conservative 
interest,  made  a  splendid  chairman  at  the  Ci"iterion 
supper,  and  spoke  glibly  of  ball  bearings,  but  con- 
fessed that,  as  a  nautical  man,  he  knew  more  of  oars 
as  a  means  of  propulsion. 

That  the  Stars  go  about  a  bit  is  evident.  On  a 
recent  Saturday  they  walked  to  the  Bald-faced 
Stag  at  Buckhurst  Hill,  and  "  after  a  nice  game  of 
whist  and  a  little  music"  tramped  off  to  the  Royal 
Forest  Hotel  at  Chingford.  How  many  more 
eligible  hostelries  they  visited  Bernard  Barton  saj-eth 
not. 

The  L.T.C.  have  Alfred  Nixon  as  their  captain 
and  John  Browning  as  the  holder  of  their  money 
bags,  whilst  a  new  hon.  sec,  Mr.  Pillin,  re- 
places the  historical  "Bertie."  The  L.T.C.  have 
stepped  in  where  the  T.U.  feared  to  tread,  and 
have  formed  an  advice  committee.  It  consists  of 
Mr.  John  Browning  and  Mr.  Grace,  of  Anerley. 
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Mr.  Duesbury  replaces  Shirley  Fussell  as  hon. 
sec.  of  the  Pickwick,  and  Shirley  takes  the  post  of 
treasurer.  Surely  Mr.  Dues-bury  was  the  right  man 
for  this  latter  office.  Certainly  the  new  captain,  Mr. 
Boulter,  would  not,  judging  by  his  name,  be  eligible, 
any  more  than  would  that  eloquent  committeeman, 
Mr.  Gamble.  The  club  has  adopted  a  Norfolk 
jacket  as  its  uniform.  Fancy  'J"P<2  Wohlgemuth  in 
the  new  rig ! 

So  the  old  Temple  has  rolled  into  the  N.C.U.  at 
last,  the  only  Metropolitan  club  of  any  standing 
that  was  without  the  pale.  The  policy  of  some 
clubs  is  truly  amazing.  Why  didn't  the  Temple  do 
it  before  ?  Why  do  the  Wanderers  keep  all  their 
doings  dark  ?  Why  do  the  London  give  a  race 
meeting  ?     What  club  or  clubs  do  the  Surrey  try  to 


emulate  ?  Why  do  the  Belsize  use  Benjamin's 
paper  and  not  extend  the  usual  hospitalities  to 
Benjamin's  staff?  Why  did  the  Pickwick  wish  to 
abandon  the  lead  ?  Why  does  a  miller  wear  a  white 
hat  ?  We  could  answer  the  latter  but  none  of  the 
former  questions. 

Mr.  John  L.  Morgan  having  passed  his  final  legal 
exam,  is  now  enabled  to  resume  active  cycling  work, 
and  re-appears  once  more  as  hon.  sec.  and  treasurer 
of  the  Beaufort  B.C.  He  is  a  cyclist  we  should  be 
sorry  to  lose. 


There  are  in  Swindon  two  clubs  both  bearing 
similar  titles,  viz.,  the  Swindon  Amateur  B.C.  and 
the  Swindon  Amateur  C.C.  This  is  a  trifle  con- 
fusing to  outsiders. 


>«< 
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Yes  !  the  summer  is  returning  : 
Warmer,  brighter  beams  are  burning. 
Golden  mornings,  purple  evenings. 
Come  to  glad  the  world  once  more. 


A  RETKospiiCT. — Of  the  past  season  the  less 
said  the  better ;  although  not  totally  devoid  ot 
interest  from  a  racing  standpoint,  yet  it  cannot  be 
recalled  as  a  very  successful  one  all  round.  The 
racing  season  opened,  both  in  Dublin  and  Belfast, 
with  most  unfavourable  weather,  and  with  few 
exceptions  race  meetings  were  boycotted  by  the 
weather  throughout.  Of  the  Irish  Bicycle  Asso- 
ciation fixtures,  only  one,  viz.,  the  fifty  miles 
championship,  came  off  in  favourable  weather;  while 
the  general  meet  was  held  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances;  a  miniature  regatta  might  have  been 
held  with  better  advantage  in  the  "Phoenix"  on 
that  day. 


Anticipations. — In  another  month  we  shall  be 
fairly  started  for  the  season  of  1884,  and  if  the 
weather  prophet's  prognostications  turn  out  correct 
we  are  to  have  a  dry  summer,  therefore  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  very  successful  year.  Already  the 
Dublin  University  B.C.  and  the  Leinster  B.C.  are 
in  the  field,  or,  more  correctly,  are  in  print;  and 
very  soon  the  other  club  will  follow  suit.     I   believe 


two  or  three  of  the  mushroom  clubs  of  la.st  year  will 
not  be  to  the  fore  in  1884. 


Bicycles  in  Warfare. — Truly  our  silent  steeds 
are  coming  into  repute,  and  are  looked  upon  now, 
not  as  mere  playthings  for  would-be  jockeys  to  air 
themselves  on,  but  as  a  practical  means  of  loco- 
motion. This  was  demonstrated  a  short  time  since 
by  the  "  Loyal  Orange  Institution,"  when  they 
issued  a  proclamation  in  opposition  to  the 
"  Nationalist  "  meeting  in  County  Dublin,  calling 
up(m  "loyal horsemen  and  cyclists"  to  make  them- 
selves useful  by  "conveying  dispatches  along  the 
column  of  inarch."  It  is  very  flattering  to  have  it 
publicly  acknowledged  that  cyclists  can  be  useful, 
but  I  think  tha  they  rather  over-estimated  the 
utility  of  the  bicycle  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  Would 
it  not  strike  the  most  ordinary  rider  that  he  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  smalles  boy  in  the  opposition 
forces  who  had  a  stick  to  put  between  the  spokes  ? 
Such  is  the  opinion  of 

"Athcliath." 


PATENT  RECORD. 
Compiled  by  Hakt  ct  Co.,  Pateut  Agents,  186,  Fleet  Street,  E.G.,  from  wLom  all  iiii'ormation  concerning  Patents 

including  book  of  instructions  may  be  obtained). 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 
535(5.  —  w.    P.    Thomps  m,    Liverpool.       Manumotive 

velocipedts.     (Com.  by  S.  Kruka,  Prague,  Austria  ) 

13th  November,  1883. 
5433._E.  C.  F.  Otto,  London.      Velocipedes,  etc.     17th 

November,  1883. 
5439. _J.  Bradbhaw  and  J.  Bradsbaw,  junr.     Bicycles, 

tricycles,   and  other  velocipedes.     17th  November, 

1883. 
5474. — G.  Illston,  Birmingham.     Tricycles,  bicycles,  aLd 

other  velocipedes.     21st  November,  1883. 
5484. — J.  G.  Parker,  London.     Tricycles.     22nd  Novem- 
ber, 1883. 
5486. — T.      Lawson,     Rochester.      Velocipedes-      22nd 

NovemVer,  1883. 
5490.— N.  Salamon,  London,  and   A.  G.  Meeze,  Eedhill. 

Construction  of  velocipedes,  etc.     22nd  November, 

1883. 
5498.— E.  K.  Duttou,  Manchester.      Bicycles.      (Partly 

com.  by  J.  Lewis,  Chicago,  U.S.A.)    23rd  November, 

1883. 
5523.— W.    Hillman,     Coventry.       Velocipedes.       26th 

November,  1883. 
5569  — P.  Adie,  London.     Velocipedes.     29th  November, 

1833. 


5575.— H.  Knight,  London.  Tricycles.  29th  November, 
1883. 

5583. — T.  Humber,  Beeston.  Tricycles.  30th  November, 
1883. 

5589.— S.  Hall,  London.  Velocipedes,  <fc3.  30th 
November,  1883. 

5601 — J.  G.  Parker,  London.  Bicycles.  1st  December, 
1883. 

5608. — H.  Eobin,  Paris.  Mechanical  vehicle  with  pedals 
and  two  parallel  wheels.     3rd  December,  1883. 

"jfilO. — W.  J.  Lloyd,  Harborue.  Tricycles  and-  other 
velocipedes.     3rd  December,  1883. 

5612.— E.  E.  Settle,  Coventry.  Tricycles  and  like 
velocipedes.     3rd  December,  1883. 

5613. — W.  L.  Wise,  London.  Velocipedes  for  use  on 
land,  ice,  and  water.  (Com.  by  F.  J.  A.  F.  von 
Patstring  Kotitz,  Germany.)     3rd  December,  1883. 

5648. — J.  White  and  J.  Asbury,  Coventry.     Velocipedes. 

5th  December,  1883. 
■5657. — E.  Nunan,  London.     Mode  of  operating  bicycles, 
tricycles,  and  other  like  vehicles,  etc.     6th  Decem- 
ber, 1883. 

5686.— W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Saddles  applicable 
for  bicycles.  (Com.  by  T.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  Spring- 
field, U.S.A.)     lOth  December,  1883. 


HONI   SOIT  yUI   MAL  Y   PENSE. 


'  "  IV  T  OW  Frank,  come  and  listen  to  reason, 
J^^       Sit  still  for  a  while  if  you  can  ; 
For  I  think  '  a  word  spoken  in  season' 

Is  good  for  a  jealous  young  man. 
You  say,  sir,  that  you  are  my  lover. 

Trust  joined  with  affection  should  be — 
Yet  for  ever  you  try  to  discover 
Some  cause  to  be  jealous  of  me. 

"  What  though,  when  you  call  unexpected, 

A  bicycle  stands  at  the  gate ; 
And  when  you  are  shown  in  the  parlour. 

You  have  a  few  minutes  to  wait  ? 
I'm  sure  you  could  spend  them  with  profit. 

Reflecting,  as  lonely  you  sat, 
That  my  brother  Tom  bicycles  nightly — 

Why  should  you  be  jealous  at  Unit  ? 

"  And,  suppose,  when  you  come  of  an  evening, 
More  early  than  usual,  you  hear 

What  sounds  like  a  flutter  and  rustle. 
And  bustle  and  hurrying  near  : 


Don't  scowl  like  a  tragedy  villain. 

And  mutter,  '  It  isji't  the  cat,' 
For  pussy  is  really  most  playful — 

Why  should  you  be  jealous  at  that  ? 

"  And  should  you  catch  sight  of  a  letter. 

Beginning  '  My  angel' — no  more — 
School  girls  are  so  very  effusive. 

As  so  often  I've  told  you  before; 
[Now,  Frank,  don't  begin  to  look  savage. 

And  start  at  that  '  rat-tat-tat-tat,' 
'Tis  papa,  coming  home  from  the  city — 

Why  should  you  be  jealous  at  that  ?] 

"  Yet  I  think,  darling  Frank,  you  had  better 

Not  stay  any  longer  to-day. 
You  know  you  can  tell  me  by  letter 

The  sweet  things  you're  wanting  to  say. 
Slip  out  by  the  back  door,  at  once,  love, 

I  hear  papa's  step  on  the  mat — 
Not  a  moment  to  lose  ! — don't  be  cross,  Frank 

Why  should  you  be  jealous  at  that  ? 

'•  H."  (Clissold. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H.  L.  CORTIS,  Amateur  Champion,  won  the  25  and  50  Miles'  Amateur  Charapionahip  Races 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  ".ffiOLUS"  Ball  Bearings,  beating  record  ivni. 
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BOWN'S 
PATENT 


^OLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles, 

ABE 

Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Proot,  require  but  Slight  Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

As  a  proof  of  their  vast  superiority,  all  the  principal  Amateur  and  Professional    Bicycle  Kaces  have  been 

won  by  the  use  of  these  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings, 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM   BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER    LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

sore    PROPRIETOR    AND    MAKER. 

N.B. — Manufacturer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  Sima. 
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Pawn's  Patent  ".ffiOLUS"  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  be  by  far  the  best  as  regards  durability, 
easy  ad  nstnient,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  requiring  less  lubrication  than  all  others- 
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Published    Monthly,    p,ofu"ely    illustrated    in    thn  highest    style    of 
Amer  can    Wood    Engraving. 

^^    PRICE    ONE    SHILLING.    "^^ 

UTINGtX>  #°  The 
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HEELMAN." 


J**^  V  the  incorporation  of  "Olting"  with  "The  Wheelman,"  all 
L>^  lovers  of  open-air  recreation  have  been  provided  with  a  Magazine 
L^^     which,  for  the  quality  of  its  literature,  artistic  spirit  of  its  illustra- 

"'"'^         tions  and  finish  in  typographical  get-up,  is  excelled  by  no  other. 

In  a  single  year  it   has  obtained  a  circulation  very  rarel}'  equalled  in  so 

short  a  time,  and  has  been  declared  to  be  "  the  handsomest  and  best  periodical 

devoted  to  out-door  recreations." 

Its  field  includes  all   Athletic  Sports  and  Pastimes,  articles  on  which 

are  contributed  by  acknowledged  heads   of  their  several  pursuits,  with  a 

freshness  of  treatment   and  wealth   and    originality  of  illustration    which 

have  never  before  been  bestowed  upon  them. 

Its  general  subject  includes  the  following  divisions: — 
The  Field  of  Travel,  for  pleasure,  health  or  education. 
MA.NLY  AND  WoMANLY  OuT-DooR  SpoRTS,  with  the   'cycle  occupying  the  leading 

place,  as  it  increasingly  deserves  to  do. 
The  Pleasure  Eesorts  of  our  owu  and  other  lauds. 
The  Study  of  Nature.         Physical  Culture.         Home  Brightening. 

With  the  additional  assistance,  both  literary  and  artistic,  at  their 
disposal,  the  Editors  are  confident  in  improving  on  all  previous  efforts, 
and  determine  to  render  "  Outing  and  The  Wheelman  "  an  Art  pro- 
duction which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  refined  and  elevating  subjects  it 
seeks  to  illustrate. 

SOME  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  "OUTING." 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  John  G.  Whittier,  G.  W.   Curtis,    George    Parsons 
Lathrop,     John   Boyle   O'Reilly,    W.  S.  Kennedy,    Maurice    Thompson, 
Edith  M.  Thomas,  Charles  Richards  Dodge,  Karl  Kron,  &c.,  &c. 

SOME  OF  THE  ARTISTS  ON  "OUTING." 
Henry  Sandham,  F.  Childe  Hassam,  E.  H.  Garrett,  A.  B.  Shute,    W.  H.  Low, 
John  Dunsmore,  W.  E.  Sylvester,  F.  S.  Church,  &c.,  &c. 

SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  IN  "OUTING." 
Archery,  Canoeing,    Yachting,    Bicycling,    Tricycling,    Angling,  Touring,    and 
every  form  of  Out-door  Recre.vtion. 

SOME  OF  THE  OPINIONS  ON  "OUTING." 

"  The  finest  periodical  of  the  kind  in  the  world." — "  A  Maeazine  which  is  attractive  to  anyone 
of  good  taste." — "The  illustrations  are  as  beautiful,  artistic  and  well  printed  as  any  now 
shewn  in  this  day  of  artistic  illustrated  periodicals."— "Both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
its  papers  and  engravings  it  is  superior  to  any  other  like  publication  we  have  ever  seen." 
— "  The  Magazine  itself  has  a  freshness  and  brightness  thatatonce  suggest  fields  and  flowers." 
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OUTING  &  THE    WHEELMAN" 

Can  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents,  and  at  all  Bookstalls. 


All  communications,  whether  Editorial  or  Publishing,  should  be  addressed  to 

IMFFS  &  MM,  SB,  FLEET  IE,  MMmW, 


Single     Copy 
sent  post  free 

for 
Postal  Order 
One  Shilling. 


The  A nnual 

Subscription, 

postage  free, 

IO/6. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Unsolicited  Testimonial  from  Rev.  John  Lewis  Williams, 

Stanley    Green    Vicarage,    Poole. 

August  13th,  1883. 
Dear  Sirs, — My  son  and  myself  have  just  made  a  journey  from  this  place  to  Gainsborough  and  back  (500  miles)  on 
one  of  j'our  "  Premier"  Sociable  Tricycles  (supplied  through  Mr.  King,  of  Wimborne).  We  made  96,  91,  and  88  miles 
on  three  several  days,  carrying  more  than  401bs.  of  luggage.  The  roads  in  some  districts  were  very  rough,  notably 
between  Stamford  and  Grantham,  notwithstanding  not  a  single  screw  came  loose,  and  the  machine  is  in  as  good  order 
as  the  day  we  started.  Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  LEWIS  WILLIAMS, 
To  Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  Vicar  of  Longfleet. 
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Nuremberg,  August  21st,  1883. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the    best  long-distance   ride   on  bicycles  ever  done  in 
Germany  was  accomplished  by  my  two  brothers,   Hermann   aud  Daniel  Beissbarth,  on  the   19th  inst.,  when  they  rode 
266  kilometres,  in  15h.  35m.     Machines  used,  54in.  "  Rojal  "  Bicycle  aud  55)n.  "  D.H.F.  Premier,"  of  your  make. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  think  well  of  this  letter. 

Yours  respectfully,  WOLFGANG  BEISSBARTH. 

Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  September  17th,  1883. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  Iran  of  the  "  Premier  "  Tricycle,  which  you  so  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal,  to  enable  me  to  check  Mr.  Adams  in  his  attempt  to  1  eat  record  on  a  "Facile."  The  machine  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  tearing  in  mind  that  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  preparation,  and,  save  f «  r  a  ride 
to  Weybridge  and  back,  have  not  been  on  a  machine  for  14  days,  the  following  facts,  which  can  be  vouched  for  be 
Messrs.  Adams,  Barro.v,  Albone,  and  others,  speak  for  themselvrfs  as  iti^^ards  tbe  qua'ities  of  the  "P»eini«^r" 
Roadster.  I  rode  from  Cambridge  to  Biggleswade,  40  miles,  in  3h.  30m.,  less  10  minutes  stoppages  (the  roads  in 
some  places  being  very  loose  and  stony),  and  afterwards  completed  56J  miles  (an  attack  of  nausea  prevented  me  riding 
two  miles  further  in  the  same  time)  in  5h.  I  iancy  this  is  about  the  best  piece  of  work  that  has  ever  been  done  on  a 
hona  fide  roadster,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  Satuiday  was  the  first  day  I  ever  tried  a  "Premier,"  I  don't  think  it  requires 
a  prophet  to  tell  what  will  be  my  mount  next  season.  I  may  state  that  the  machine,  which  weighs  791bs.,  was  geared 
up  to  60in.,  and  carried  me  easily  up  every  hill,  including  all  between  Biggleswade  aud  London. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

C.  H.  LARRETTE   [BelVs  Life  in  L  lulon). 
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WHERE  DOES  THE  EUX  COME  IN? 
Bv  R.  Cromie. 


OX  SID. 
e  r  a  b  1  e 
promin- 
ence lias 
lately 
been  giv- 
en in  the 
c  _vc  ling 
press  to 
the  com- 
plaints 
ofwheel- 
men  who 
consider 
the  ni  - 
selves 
to  have 
been  ill- 
treated 

by  the 
public. 
Thcill- 
treat- 
ment is 
seldom 
_     in     the 

form  of  actual  bodily  iiarm,  though  on  occasions 
it  goes  even  so  far,  but  is  usually  limited  to  a  general 
ridicule  of  the  pastime,  and  a  very  pronounced — 
and  in  my  opinion  quite  unmerited — contumely  on 
cyclists.  From  reading  the  various  protests  against 
this  injustice — an  injustice  which,  by  the  way,  we  do 
not  suffer  from  in  Ireland — I  have  been  sufficiently 
interested  to  enquire  into  the  reason,  or  rather 
unreason,  of  the  matter,  and  I  have  to  confess  my- 
self unable  to  seriously  learn  where  the  fun  really 
does  come  in.  I  have,  however,  made  myself 
acquainted  with  one  circumstance  which  explains  in 
a  measure  the  apparent  success  of  some  of  the 
scorners,  most  of  whom  profess  themselves  adepts 
in  the  contemporary,  waning,  and  inferior  sport  of 
horsemanship — that  is,    they    compare    themsehes 


at  their  best  \\ith  the  cyclist  at  his  worst.  They 
delight  in  opposing  themselves  on  thtir  gallant 
steeds,  scouring  the  plain,  to  the  unfortunate  wheel- 
man going  head-foremost  off  his  machine  into  the 
ditch,  and  they  persist  in  forgetting  that  it  is  posi- 
tively on  record  that  men  have  fallen  off  their  horses 
head  foi'emost.  Moreover,  they  are  oblivious  to  the 
kindred  fact  that  men  have  slid — head  uut^  foremost 
— over  their  horses'  tails,  or  history  and  public  ver- 
dict greatly  err.  They  see  everything  ridiculous 
in  a  cjclist  appearing  at  his  club  run  in  a  smart 
uniform,  and  nothing  absurd  in  their  own  display  of 
coats  of  all  the  colours  in  the  rainbow ;  scarlet 
trimmmed  with  blue,  and  other  subdued  shades. 
Neither  is  there  anything  absurd — on  the  contrar\', 
it  is  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  sight,  the  bright  red  at 
the  covert  side,  and  it  lights  up  and  brightens  the 
scene  in  a  manner  that  amply  justifies  the  existence 
of  the  custom  ;  but  so  long  as  it  lasts,  let  its  up- 
holders be  consistent  and  not  render  themselves  both 
ridiculous  and  childish,  by  decrying  those  who,  if 
they  sin  at  all,  do  so  in  but  a  fractional  degree  to  the 
extent  of  those  who  blame  them. 

Let  us  take  a  few  examples  of  the  phases  of  the 
superior  (?)  sport  of  horsemanship,  as  it  is  considered 
by  its  votaries.  To  begin  with,  I  question  very  much 
if  those  good  people  would  recognise  us  as  sports- 
men at  all,  though  wherein  the  accomplishment  of 
riding  a  hoi'se  excels  that  of  riding  a  bicycle  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  appreciate.  Why,  the  veriest 
tub  in  the  guise  of  man,  the  most  effete  gourmand, 
the  most  shattered  roue,  the  most  unskilful  ignoramus 
can  ride  horses,  and  many  of  them  ride  well. 
Could  they  ride  a  bicycle  ?  Hardly.  They  can 
wobble  about  on  their  saddles,  or  sit  in  a  comfortably 
cushioned  dog-cart,  and  criticise  the  cyclist  as  1  e 
whirrs  past  on  his  tall  wheel,  and  as  long  as  they  are 
content  to  accept  their  proper  position — that  of  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  proficiency  in  a  sport  in 
which  any  fool  can  be  an  expert — we  are  satisfied. 
W^e   do  not  ask  for  or  want  their  admiration.     We 
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want  them  to  let  us  alone,  and  when  they  will  not, 
but  presume  to  laugh  at  us,  of  course  we  i^etort. 

Does  not  the  Hon.  Augustus  De  Montmorency  for 
a  moment  or  two  feel  small  when,  sitting  in  his  well- 
appointed  dog-cart,  and  tooling  his  splendid  pair  of 
bays  in  tandem,  he  hears  the  tinkle  of  bicycle  bells. 
He  is  driving  at  what  he  considers  a  slashing  pace, 
but  presently  one,  two,  a  do^en,  a  score  of  wheelmen 
race  up,  and  without  so  much  as  spurting,  without 
so  much  as  missing  a  whiff  of  their  cigarettes — for 
those  who  thus  indulge — without  so  much  as  dropping 
a  sentence  in  their  chat,  they  sail  past,  and  in  a 
minute  the  bays  are  left  behind,  though  their  driver 
whips  them  till  they  break  into  a  gallop.  Ten 
minutes,  and  the  cyclists  have  faded  into  indistinct- 
ness in  the  far  distance,  and  the  Hon.  Augustus 
must  needs  pull  up  and  rest  his  panting,  exhausted 
horses. 

Again.  Surely,  when  a  man  falls  off  a  horse  into 
a  ditch,  and  smashes  his  hat,  and  drenches  his  coat, 
he  is  no  more  dignified-looking  than  the  unfortunate 
cyclist  to  whom  a  like  misadventure  has  befallen. 
But  we  always  have  the  comparison  the  other  way 
on ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  false  and  misleading 
view  of  the  case  is  invariably  presented.  If  the 
cyclist — ten  miles  from  home,  with  the  wheels  of 
his  machine  rather  mixed — is  not  a  very  enviable 
mortal,  he  is,  by  the  very  fact  of  his  being  a  cyclist, 
a  hardy,  active  fellow,  who  thinks  nothing  of  the 
tramp,  and  laughs  at  fatigue.  Not  so  the  elderly 
gentleman,  "  in  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon 
lined,"  when  an  accident  happens  to  either  his  horse 
or  his  vehicle.  Perhaps  they  will  say,  "  You  cyclists 
have  never  anything  but  accidents.  You  are  always 
tumbling  about,  and  breaking  your  machines,  and 
your  necks,  while  we  have  rarely  a  mishap."  Well, 
in  the  first  place,  such  a  remark  would  not  be  true ; 
but  suppose  it  were  ?  Let  the  person  who  makes 
use  of  it  ride  his  horse,  or  drive  his  trap,  from  John 
O'Groat's  to  Land's  End  in  seven  days,  and  report 
the  state  of  his  animal,  or  his  conveyance,  at  the 
finish.  When  he  does  we  will  listen  respectfully  to 
any  further  observations  that  may  occur  to  him,  and 
but  we  don't  think  he'll  do  it. 

We  should  not,  however,  seriously  concern  our- 
selves about  the  ridicule  of  such  persons,  when  we 
consider  that  many  of  them  probably  would  be 
cyclists,  only  they  could  not,  and  that  there  is  hardly 
a  cyclist  going  but  could,  on  the  first  attempt, 
exchange  his  wheel  for  a  horse  without  the  least 
danger  or  inconvenience.  Still,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
look  at  their  pastime  occasionally  in  its  less  attrac- 
tive aspects,  lest  some  of  our  weaker  brethren 
become  fascinated,  and  descend  to  the  riding  of  a 
mere  horse,  or  grow  eventually  so  utterly  demo- 
ralised as  to  regard  sitting  in  a  vehicle,  with  a  pair  of 


leather  straps  in  their  hands  which  require  to  be 
touched  about  once  in  four  miles,  a  manly  (!)  sport. 

A  good  deal  is  heard,  too,  about  ladies  on  horse- 
back, and  ladies  on  tricycles,  and  in  the  estimation 
of  the  general  public  (so  long  have  they  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  one  and  so  short  a  time  to  the  other), 
the  palm  is  always  given  to  the  former.  So  grace- 
ful !  How  it  shows  off  a  fine  figure !  How  they 
seem  part  and  parcel  of  their  horses,  so  beautifully 
do  the}-  ride  I  These  and  a  host  of  other  very 
complimentary,  but  somewhat  inapplicable,  epithets 
are  bestowed  on  the  lady  on  horseback,  while  in  her 
poor  sister  on  a  tricycle  no  one  sees  anything  but  a 
laughable  expose.  Extraordinary  visions  are  con- 
jured up  of  the  feminine  cyclist  puffing,  and  labour- 
ing in  a  pitiful  way,  and  envious  from  her  heart  of 
"  the  grand  lady  on  a  beautiful  horse  "  who  gallops 
gracefully  past.  This  is  one  way  of  looking  at  it, 
and  no  doubt,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  true  enough  ; 
but  we  will  take  leave  to  push  the  idea  a  little 
farther  than  it  goes.  Some  lady  tricyclists  do  labour 
more  than  a  trifle  in  their  efforts  to  drive  their 
wheels,  and,  with  all  deference,  some  do  puff  a  bit ! 
True,  also,  some  ladies  ride  on  hoiseback  well  and 
gracefully,  and  equally  true  the  majority  ride  neither 
well  nor  gracefully.  It  is  given  to  but  a  few  to 
appear  at  ease  in  a  position  which  is  not  of  itself 
graceful,  but  which  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  stiff  and 
awkward  strain,  and  which  becomes  in  the  hands  of 
even  a  fairly  accomplished  equestrienne  a  lugubri- 
ous exhibit.  Perhaps  the  expression  "in  the  hands" 
is  scarcely  accurate,  but  its  extreme  propriety  must 
be  the  apolog\'  for  its  rather  forced  application.  It 
is  likewise  true  that  the  majority  of  lady  cyclists, 
once  they  attain  the  most  elementary  acquaintance 
with  their  machines,  ride  without  effort,  and  grace- 
fully, because  they  are  in  an  easy,  natural  position, 
which  only  the  veriest  stupid  could  render  anything 
but  what  it  is.  Certainly,  the  smooth  gliding  motion 
is  more  suitable  to  a  lady,  and,  certainly,  it  is  more 
pleasing  to  see  than  the  painful,  and  really  ludicrous, 
spectacle  offered  by  all  but  the  best  lady  riders. 
One  commiserates  ^the  sufferings  of  such  girls  as 
they  wriggle  along,  twisting  in  semi-circles,  and 
bumping  the  saddle  in  a  manner  that  must  neces- 
sarily be  as  unpleasant  to  themselves  as  it  is  trying 
to  the  onlooker.  As  long  as  their  horses  gallop,  or 
canter,  the  thing  is  tolerable  ;  but,  good  heavens, 
the  trot !     The  trot  is  awful. 

Now,  let  us  not  be  unreasonable,  and  so  leave 
ourselves  open  to  correction.  Let  us  fairly  admit 
that  there  are  developments  of  the  "  waning  sport' 
which  possess  special  advantages  and  excitements 
in  which  the  cyclist  cannot  participate.  Such  a 
thing  as  "forty  minutes  on  the  grass  without  a 
check,  boys,"  is  a  joy  to  which  we  can  never  attain, 
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though  the  question  very  fairly  suggests  itself — Is 
there  not  a  little  too  much  made  of  these  same 
forty  minutes  on  the  grass  without  a  check,  boys  ? 
If  one  were  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  sporting 
correspondents  who  ride  to  hounds,  tlie  "  sport  of 
kings,"  as  they  style  it  every  fifteen  or  twenty  lines, 
is  indeed  the  king  of  sports,  but  a  little  of  the 
realistic  character  of  the  description  is  lost  when  it 
is  remembered  that  these  gentlemen  describe  a  run 
they  did  not  ride  with  exactly  the  same  verve  as 
they  narrate  a  run  they  did  ride.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  attend  the  meet,  note  "  those  present,'' 
and  go  home  again  ;  and  the  following  week  one 
reads  a  spirited  and,  as  a  rule,  imaginary  account 
of  the  "good  hunting  run,"  etc.,  etc.,  which, 
by-the-bye,  amounts  to  more  than  a  weak  imitation 
of  Whyte  Melville's  books — most  of  the  facts  being 
exaggerated,  and  all  the  enthusiasm  manufactured. 

Instead  of  all  this  "  chatter  of  irresponsible 
frivolity,"  take  an  ordinary  day  with  the fox- 
hounds— a  pack  second  to  none  in  the  three 
kingdoms — and  see  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  covert  side 
excels  the  cycling  run.  The  day  is  fine  (I  don't 
suppose  a  wet  day,  though  in  the  hunting  season  the 
days  are  mostly  vvet),  and  the  wintry  sun  shines 
brightly.  The  roads  leading  to  the  place  of  meeting 
are  thronged  with  gentlemen  and  ladies  on  horse- 
back, in  carriages,  in  vehicles  of  every  description. 
Scores  of  horses  led,  or  ridden,  by  grooms  are  in 
attendance,  for  those  who  preferred  to  drive  over, 
and  when  thehour  for  drawingthe  first  covert  arrives, 
and  the  whole  held  are  mounted,  there  cannot 
be  less  than  three  hundred  persons  present.  The 
word  is  given  for  a  certain  gorse,  and  the  great 
throng  trots  smartly  along.  Arrived  at  the  covert, 
they  pull  up  in  a  compact,  and  really  picturesque, 
crowd — red  coats  and  black  coats  mingling  and 
contrasting — so  that  the  fox  may  not  be  headed  if 
he  break  covert  on  any  side  but  that  on  which  they 
are  placed.  The  precaution,  in  most  cases,  is  whollv 
superfluous,  for,  generally  speaking,  thei^e  is  no  fox 
t(j  break.  However,  hounds  are  put  into  the  gorse, 
and  the  whips  are  stationed  at  the  corners  to  watch 
for  the  exit  of  Master  Reynard.  Some  minutes  pass, 
and  yet  there  is  no  sound — that  is  music — from  the 
hounds.  The  huntsman  blows  his  horn,  and  those 
of  the  canine  species  that  are  of  a  mind  to  leave  the 
covert  come  trooping  out  again.  A  good  many  are 
not  so  inclined,  and  one  of  the  whips  rides  in  and 
flogs  them  out,  amid  a  great  turmoil  of  yelps  and 
yells,  and  "Getaway  'forrard'  there,"  etc.  The 
nsxt  covert,  four  miles  off,  must  be  drawn,  so  the 
road  is  again  resorted  to.  When  the  four  miles 
have  been  travelled  (in  about  the  time  a  cyclist 
would  run  a  dozen)  the  same  tactics  are  tried,  and 
the  same  pretty  scene  is  presented.    Again  the  green 


carpet  of  the  fields  is  dotted  over  with  red  and  black, 
and  again  the  hounds  are  searching  the  covert. 
Hark  !  Hear  that  deep  note  !  Yes,  they  have  found. 
Now  a  chorus  of  wild  yells,  and  the  hounds  tear 
through  the  brushwood.  Suddenly  a  prolonged 
savage  roar,  and  all  is  silent.  "  They've  chopped 
him  !"  sadly  reflects  the  huntsman,  and  there  is  no 
run  for  so  far.  Another  covert  must  be  drawn,  and 
after  that  another,  till  the  day  is  well  gone,  and  the 
last  covert  visited.  Let  us  now  suppose  a  host  of 
different  possibilities  which  rarely  work  in  unison, 
but  which  are  all  necessary  to  the  sport.  Let  us 
suppose  the  scent  to  be  good  ;  the  fox  to  get  well 
away;  the  hounds  to  hit  off  his  trail;  and  a  variety 
of  other  matters.  The  yelping  and  yelling — music, 
I  mean — has  begun,  this  time  in  the  open,  and  the 
whole  pack  are  in  full  cry.  The  crowd  forthwith 
melts  quickly  away,  the  first  fence  being  also  the 
last  for  quite  a  number,  while  the  second  finishes 
another  batch,  and  in  five  minutes  we  have  only  the 
regular  hard  riders  up.  This  is  what  they  waited 
for  all  the  day ;  what  they  hung  round  the  covert 
sides  for  hours  and  hours  in  shivering  groups.  It 
does  not  seem  very  much  after  all.  A  number  of 
people  riding  horses,  and  every  couple  of  hundred 
yards  jumping  over  a  fence,  or  into  it,  and  a  number 
of  hounds  racing  on  in  front,  yelping  and  yelling 
like  fury. 

Five  -  and  -  twenty  minutes  have  passed,  and 
the  horses  are  well  blown,  and  the  riders  look 
rather  hot,  and  there,  half  a  field  off",  a  brown 
furry  ball  is  struggling  gamely  on,  but  hard 
pressed,  for  the  pace  has  been  a  killer.  A  hun- 
dred excited  men  and  women  spur  their  jaded 
horses  harder,  fifteen  couple  of  hounds  yell  louder, 
and  the  gap  rapidly  narrows.  He  of  the  brown  fur 
hears  that  savage  bay  grow  nearer,  and  nearer,  and 
tries  to  put  on  more  pace  ;  but  his  tongue  hangs, 
hot  and  parched,  and  his  tired  limbs  are  failing,  and 
his  terror-struck  heart  has  quailed.  Still  he  has  a 
score  of  yards  to  the  good,  and  that  great  wall,  if  he 
can  only  do  it,  may  stop  a  few.  Gamely  he  pulls 
himself  together,  and  goes  at  it  all  he  knows,  for  it  is 
fearful  to  any  living  thing  to  die.  He  measures  it 
well,  and  makes  a  gallant  leap ;  he  gains  the  top  of 
the  wall  with  his  fore-feet,  and  pauses  for  a  second, 
balanced.  If  he  were  fresh,  a  much  worse  grip 
would  get  him  over,  but  he  is  now  hard  run  and 
weak,  and  that  merciless  roar,  ten  yards  behind, 
sickens  and  saps  his  heart.  He  drops  back,  and  the 
hounds  dash  up,  and  in  their  cruel  odds,  spring  on 
him,  and  rend  him  limb  from  limb,  and  tear  his 
bones  and  flesh  in  shreds,  and  in  a  few  moments 
half-a-d)zen  of  the  largest  and  strongest  hounds  are 
scran  );:ag  and  fighting  over  a  ragged,  bloody  mop. 
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Presently,  each   lias   plucked  off  a  portion,  and  the 
mop  has  disappeared. 

With  a  great  whoop  of  triumph  the  huntsmen  ride 
up,  horses  and  hounds  are  caressed,  and  rested,  and 
congratulations  are  exchanged  on  the  victory  over 
Reynard — (such  a  victory  !)  A  jog  of  ten  miles — 
two  hours,  at  least,  on  a  tired  horse — and  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  chase  get  home  after  an  absence  of  ten 
hours,  and  write  down  the  day  as  a  red-letter  one. 
Had  they  not  a  twenty-five  minutes  run  from  find  to 
finish — (such  a  finish  !) 

Contrast  with  this  the  cyclist's  run.  He  travels 
not,  except  he  prefers  it,  through  a  dreary,  mono- 
tonous, grassy  plain,  without  a  point  to  catch  the 
eye,  without  a  thing  of  beauty  to  delight  the  mind, 
without  a  trace  of  grandeur  to  lift  the  soul.  He 
skirts  at  will  the  great  mountain,  and  the  blue  sea, 
and  drives  through  the  gloomy  forest,  and  glides  by 
the  winding  river-side.  He  reckons  his  journey,  not 
by  five-and-twenty  minutes'  spins,  not  even  by  miles, 
i)ut  flies  over  the  land,  and  leaves  whole  counties 
behind.  Every  hour  fresh  scenes,  every  day  new- 
experiences.  But  to  relate  the  joys  of  cycling  would 
require  a  volume  :  to  do  battle  with  its  traducers  is 
my  present  object. 

The  great  writers  of  the  day  are  wont  to  quote 
their  own  books.  Tennyson  and  Ouida  do  so  at 
least,  and  why  should  not  we  "  Wheel  World  " 
notables  follow  such  illustrious  examples  ?  We  need 
not  be  above  taking  a  hint  from  either  of  the  littera- 
teurs mentioned,  except  we  hold  an  extremely  keen 
appreciation  of  our  own  excellence.  Few  of  us  aie  as 
good  as  the  first,  and  very  litt'e,  if  at  all,  better 
than  the  second  (!),  so  I  crave  permission  to  quote 
a  sentence  which  I  used  in  a  former  article  in  this 
magazine  :  "  Everyone  knows  how  cruelly  critical 
the  uninitiated  are,  their  disgust  at  failure  being 
in  proportion  to  their  ignorance  of  the  thing 
attempted." 

Now,  from  time  to  time,  cyclists  have  complained 
of  the  want  of  sympathy  shown  by  the  public  when 
an  accident  happens  to  either  themselves  or  their 
machines,  and,  if  I  remember  aright,  it  has  been 
ui'ged  that  the  victims  of  any  other  description  of 
accident — be  it  a  fall  from  a  horse  or  a  tramcar,  a 
railway  carriage  or  a  scaffolding — do  not  share  this 
hardship.  I  have  quoted  the  above  sentence  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  explain  how  it  comes  that  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  regard  ourselves  as  the  ex- 
clusive sufferers  from  the  idiosyncrasy  hinted  at  on 
the  part  of  an  ignorant  public.  We  only  suffer  in 
common  with  everyone  who  succeeds  in  what  the 
majority  do  not  care  to  attempt.  The  public  like  to 
see  everything   done  well,  especially  the  very  things 


they  are  completely  innocent  of,  and  it  is  because 
they  so  much  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  cyclist  sweeping 
past  that  they  are  rather  ungenerous  when,  instead 
of  sweeping  past,  he  only  sweeps  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  or  flat  on  his  back.  The  one  is  a  thing  they 
could  not  do,  therefore  they  respect  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  the  other  is  precisely  what  they  could  most 
successfully  effect  —  beat  the  cyclist  on  his  own 
ground,  or  rather  ojf  his  own  wheel,  therefore  the 
mystic  charm  is  destroyed,  and  when  perhaps  they 
ought  to  sympathise,  they  only  laugh. 

If  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  sureh*  nothing  is 
so  universally  condemned  as  the  want  of  it.  Cyclists 
are  not  the  sole  recipients  of  public  ignominy  when 
misfortune  overtakes  them.  Who  laughs  so  loudly, 
when  the  skater  comes  a  cropper,  as  the  man  who 
never  strapped  a  pair  of  skates  on  his  feet  in  his  life  ? 
All  the  same,  he  likes  to  see  the  outside  edge,  and 
the  various  mysteries  of  the  science,  and  that  mainlv 
because  he  knows  he  has  neither  the  ability  to  exe- 
cute, nor  the  pluck  to  attempt  the  performance. 
When,  however,  it  comes  to  sprawling  on  the  ice,  he 
feels  himself  in  his  element,  he  recognises  a  prototype 
of  his  own  stupidity,  and  he  laughs  very  severely 
indeed.  If  he  would  cease  endeavouring  to  convey 
the  impression  that  he  laughs  because  he  could  do 
better,  instead  of  candidly  admitting  that  he  indulges 
his  merriment  out  of  sheer  delight  at  having  found  a 
rival  in  incapacity,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory. 
Who  so  loudly  deplores  the  clean  miss  as  the  man 
who  would  no  more  dare  to  fire  a  fowling-piece  than 
he  would  an  hundred-ton  gun  ?  Who  takes  so  dread- 
fully to  heart  the  humble  amateur's  rendering  of 
'■  Let  me  like  a  soldier  fall  "  as  he  w  hose  knowledge 
of  music  is  as  limited  as  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  domestic  animal  of  uncleanly 
notoriety  ?  Who  is  so  deeply  shocked  at  ungainly 
deportment  as  the  man  who  does  not  dance  ?  at 
faulty  elocution  as  the  man  who  does  not  read  ?  at 
crude  literature  as  the  man  who  does  not  write  ? 

When,  therefore,  w-e  cyclists  dismount  hurriedly 
b}'  the  rapid,  but  inconvenient,  method  of  dropping 
over  the  handles,  we  need  not  regard  ourselves  as 
the  objects  of  an  organised  demonstration,  should 
the  onlookers  smile  ;  but  rather  consider  the  lidicule, 
with  which  the  episode  will  certainly  be  received,  as 
the  involuntary  testimonv  of  envious  admiration 
previously  bestowed  on  us  by  the  person  who  now 
enjoys  our  humiliation. 

It  would  be,  of  course,  sheer  nonsense  to  attach 
the  slightest  importance  to  the  ridicule  of  the  uii- 
initiate  1,  but  it  is  advisable  that  wj  should,  by 
reviewing  it,  acquai..t  ourselves  wi.h  its  origin  and 
cause,  and  thus  estimate  its  verdict  at  its  proper 
worth. 


A  CIRCULAR  "CENTURY." 

By  W.  Cromb,  M.A. 


'  To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent, 
'Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 
And  open  face  of  heaven  ;  to  breathe  a  prayer 
Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament." 


WEARY-LOOKING  constable    is     slowly 
pacing    the  pavement    of  Princes'  Street, 


E  w  in  the  Northern  Metropolis,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  what  is  locally  known  as 
t'le  "Four  Lamps;"  the  time  is  about  2.30  a.m., 
one  bright  Saturday  morning  last  June.  Nobody 
is  moving  about  at  that  early  hour,  and  our 
worthy  member  of  the  force  is  eagerly  longing  for  the 
advent  of  something  to  break  the  monotony  of  his 
tedious  tramp,  when  the  now  well-known  sound  of  a 
two-wheeled  steed,  urged  at  a  rattling  pace  over  the 
well-laid  granite,  rings  out  in  the  stillness,  and, 
attracting  Robert's  attention,  affords  him  an  excuse 
fjr  a  halt,  and  a  survey  of  the  early  wheelman. 
Reaching  the  "  Four  Lamps  "  the  rider  dismounts, 
rapidly  consults  his  watch,  and  compares  it  with  the 
station  clock  opposite,  while  the  constable  quickens 
his  pace,  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, his  curiosity  thoroughly  aroused  by  the 
unusually  early  hour  which  has  been  chosen  by  this 
votary  of  the  wheel.  Presently  another  rider 
appears  on  the  scene,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  re- 
ception he  gets  from  the  previous  arrival  that  it  had 
been  arranged  beforehand  that  they  should  meet  at 
this  nndczvoiis.  Mounting  without  delay,  the  pair 
started  westward  as  the  clock  rang  out  3,  leaving 
Robert  once  more  alone,  though  not  now  without 
some  food  for  reflection,  as  he  marvelled  how  men 
could  find  pleasure  in  what  he  found  so  irksome, 
viz.,  being  out  in  the  open  air  when  everybody  else 
was  comfortably  asleep,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
envying  them  the  trip  which  his  instinct  told  him 
they  had  in  prospect,  and  sighing  for  the  golden, 
though  as  yet  remote,  future  when  "  bobbies  on 
bikes,"  in  rural  districts  at  all  events,  should  be  a 
Ja  it  accompli. 

The  two  riders  whose  meeting  has  just  been 
described  were  the  writer  and  his  friend  and  fellow- 
wheelman,  Joe  S ,  who  had  set  out  together,  as 

previously  arranged,  with  the  intention  of  having  a 
100  mile  spin  for  the  first  time  that  season.  Neither 
of  us  were  in  particularly  good  condition,  but  meant 
to  make  the  most  of  the  day  at  our  clisposal,  and 
see  as  much  new  country  as  we  conveniently  could 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  Passing  along  the  oft- 
traversed  road  by  Haymarket  and  Coltbridge  Toll, 
where  we  where  "  within  a  mile  o'  Ediubro'  toun," 


— Keats. 

we  novi-  were  fairly  in  the  open  country,  though,  by 
means  of  villas  and  other  picturesque  dwellings,  the 
town  may  be  said  to  be  connected  with  the  village 
of  Corstorphine,  three  miles  out,  through  the  centre 
of  which  the  road  passes.  Near  Corstorphine  is 
the  Edinburgh  University  cricket  field,  with  what  is 
admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  racing  tracks  (grass) 
in  Scotland  ;  while  one  mile  beyond  the  village,  i.e., 
at  the  fourth  milestone,  is  the  finishing  point  of  the 
ten  mile  road  race  for  the  bicycle  championship  of 
Scotland,  presently  held  by  D.  H.  Huie,  of  the 
E.U.C.C.  The  scene  round  this  milestone  on  the 
occasion  of  the  race  is  very  animated,  save  when 
the  weather  is  unpropitious,  as  it  was  when  the  race 
was  last  run.  The  roads  here  were  by  no  means 
very  smooth,  so  we  progressed  rather  slowly  till  the 
river  Almond  was  reached,  and  on  this  account 
Kirkliston,  a  little  village  eight  miles  out,  was  not 
passed  till  four  o'clock.  On  the  face  of  the  first 
incline  beyond  Kirkliston  I  almost  ran  over  a  rabbit 
that,  lying  in  the  thick  grass  which  fringed  the  edge 
of  the  road,  popped  out  just  in  front  of  my  machine, 
and  had  barely  time  enough  to  dodge  back  ere  the 
wheel  was  upon  it.  Fortunately,  both  for  itself  and 
for  me,  it  succeeded,  for  it  would  have  been  small 
consolation  for  a  "  spill"  over  the  handles  to  be 
rewarded  with  the  mangled  rabbit,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  risk  of  being  accused  of  poaching.  At  the  top 
of  this  long  incline — for,  though  fully  a  mile  in 
length,  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  hill — stands 
Wmchburgh,  one  of  the  little  villages  with  which 
this  road  is  very  liberally  sprinkled.  Here  the  road 
crosses  both  the  railway  and  the  Union  Canil,  the 
former  going  through  a  tunnel  and  the  other 
traversing  a  deep  and  romantic-looking  gorge  on  the 
south  side,  w-hich  affords  a  pretty  spectacle  from  the 
road,  quite  as  poetic  as  on  the  north  side  it  is  prosaic 
from  the  proximity  of  the  Winchburgh  Brickworks. 
Beyond  this  lies  the  "  maiden  mile,"  a  really  grand 
bit  of  level  road,  though  the  south-west  wind  to 
which  it  is  exposed  told  rather  severely  on  our  pace. 
But  gradually  the  milestones  began  to  be  left  behind, 
and  after  passing  Champfleurie,  and  descending 
'•  legs  over"  the  hill  at  the  fifteenth  milestone,  we 
found  ourselves  entering  Linlithgow,  sixteen  miles 
out,  just  as  the  clock  was  striking  five. 
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Linlithgow  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  cycling  resort 
for  wheelmen  in  the  west  end  of  Edinburgh,  for  it  is 
very  conveniently  situated  for  Saturday  afternoon 
runs,  both  as  regards  its  distance  from  town,  and 
the  quality  of  the  road  leading  out  to  it,  than  which 
there  is  not  a  better  in  the  county.  Moreover,  the 
cyclist  who  rides  out  the  way  we  have  described,  and 
who  wishes  variety,  has  the  opportunity  of  return- 
ing from  Linlithgow  by  a  different  route  from  that  by 
which  he  came,  equally  good  as  regards  surface 
of  road,  and  even  more  desirable  in  the  matter  of 
scenery,  which,  for  part  of  the  way  at  least,  com- 
prises a  picturesque  panorama  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth  and  a  view  of  the  Forth  Bridge  Works  at 
Queensferry.  Hence,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  this 
circular  route  is  largely  patronised,  and  the  road 
wears  a  lively  aspect  from  the  number  of  riders, 
who  at  short  intervals  flash  past  in  twos  or  threes, 
or  occasionally  in  groups  that  one  readily 
recognises  as  fragments  of  clubs  on  a  club  run. 
To  the  peculiar  advantages  which  we  have  just 
claimed  for  Linlithgow  must,  of  course,  be  added 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  place  itself,  for  its  palace 
is  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  apart  altogether  from  the 
historical  associations  that  cluster  around  it,  and  the 
loch  at  its  base,  with  numerous  boats,  affords  to  the 
more  muscular  cyclists — for  whom  the  32  miles  ride 
is  not  exercise  enough — capital  opportunities  for 
enjoying  a  pleasant  row  ere  starting  on  the  home- 
ward journey.  As  we  rode  through  it  about  5  a.m., 
it  seemed  very  silent  and  deserted,  the  only  persons 
visible  being  several  individuals  in  artisan  attire, 
lounging  hands  deep  in  pockets,  doubtless  discus- 
sing the  weather,  and  exchanging  any  little  ideas 
they  had  before  starting  for  their  daily  toil,  and  who 
stared  open-mouthed  at  us  as  we  passed  rapidly 
along.  The  surface  of  the  road  now  became  rather 
"  bumpy,"  with  more  loose  metal  than  was  altogether 
desirable ;  but  as  we  did  not  intend  riding  fast,  we 
were  but  little  inconvenienced  by  this  state  of 
matters,  especially  as  the  landscape  on  either  side 
amply  atoned  for  the  little  deficiency. 

After  a  good  many  ups  and  downs  (for  the  road  is 
none  of  the  most  level)  we  rode  through  the  little 
village  of  Pohnont,  and  soon  afterwards  that  of 
Lauriston,  at  the  west  end  of  which  we  came  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  which,  if  not  positively  dangerous,  can- 
not, to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  ridden  without  con- 
siderable care,  for  besides  being  steep,  it  has 
generally  an  exceedingly  rough  surface,  and  from  its 
shortness  is  very  deceptive  when  approached  from 
the  east.  Th  ugh  we  both  rode  down  it  on  this 
occasion  we  should  not  advise  bicyclists  at  any  rate 
to  attempt  it  without  a  firm  hand  on  the  brake  and 
powerful  back-pedalling.  A  little  further  on  the 
railway  crosses  the  road,  so  that  it  is  time  to  look 


out  for  the  hill  when  you  see  the  bridge.  About  a 
mile  beyond  this  lies  Falkirk,  a  town  well-known  for 
its  cattle  markets  and  iron  works,  the  head-quarters 
of  a  powerful  club — the  East  Stirlingshire  B.C.,  and 
the  scene  of  a  "  meet"  last  summer.  Riding  through 
it  about  6  a.m.,  we  crossed  the  canal  by  a  rather 
cranky  wooden  bridge,  at  which  we  had  some  mis- 
givings, as  it  was  wet  and  slippery,  and  we  were 
afraid  of  coming  to  grief  in  the  fashion  so  admirably 
depicted  in  the  supplement  to  the  last  Christmas 
Number  of  this  magazine.  From  this  point  to  Stirling 
we  would  have  been  truly  thankful  for  the  temporary 
use  of  two  "  Arab"  cradles,  the  road  being  simply 
execrable,  and  it  will  readily  be  understood  how 
sincerely  I  appreciated  its  consistent  roughness 
when  I  state  that  my  spring,  having  been  recently 
lowered  to  enable  me  to  ride  with  longer  cranks, 
had,  in  the  process,  been  rendered  about  as  pliant 
as  a  poker,  and  gave  me  the  full  benefit  of  all  the 
jolting,  except  in  so  far  as  I  was  protected  by  my  well- 
worn  "  Suspension." 

After  passing  the  famous  field  of  Bannockburn 
and  the  little  village  of  St.  Ninian's,  we  toiled  into 
Stirling,  35  miles  out,  about  7.30,  fairly  knocked  up 
with  the  rough  road,  and  wondering  how  in  the 
world  we  were  ever  to  get  over  100  miles  when  we 
felt  so  bad  already,  Joe  declaring  that  he  would  not 
ride  back  the  way  we  had  come  on  any  account, 
that  he  would  sooner  "train"  home.  Hence  we 
agreed  to  breakfast  at  Stirling,  and,  after  an  ample 
rest,  make  an  attempt  to  proceed.  After  a  hearty 
meal  and  a  rest  of  fully  an  hour,  we  re-mounted, 
and  by  this  time,  strange  to  say,  all  the  effects  of  our 
rough  shaking  had  mysteriously  disappeared  ; 
whetlier  this  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  excellence 
of  the  coffee  of  which  we  had  partaken,  or  to  the 
timely  rest,  or  to  a  combination  of  the  two,  I  know 
not,  but,  at  all  events,  we  were  soon  bowling  along 
the  road  towards  Bridge  of  Allan,  the  pretty  little 
suburb  so  famous  as  an  invalid  resort,  from  its 
snugly-sheltered  situation.  As  we  proceeded  down 
this  road  we,  on  glancing  back,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Stirling  Castle  rising  from  the  summit  of  the  emi- 
nence overhanging  the  town,  which  brought  vividly 
to  our  recollection  the  somewhat  similar  structure  in 
our  own  metropolis.  Besides  this,  we  observed  the 
Wallace  Monument  on  an  imposing  situation  on  the 
Abbey  Craig,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
surrounding  landscape.  Round  the  north  of  Stirling, 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  the  hills  form  a  graceful 
semi-circle,  round  the  base  of  which  flow  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  Allan,  while  built  at  the  centre  of  this 
bend  and  extending  some  way  up  the  hillside  is  the 
picturesque  village  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
stream.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  was  an 
extended    plain,    bounded    by    the    hills    and    the 
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railway,  the  latter  running  across  from  Stirling  and 
disappearing  within  the  hills.  As  we  ploughed 
through  the  dust,  with  which  this  road  was  rather 
liberally  carpeted,  we  concluded  that  there  had 
been  little  rain  in  the  district  recently,  and  wished 
tliere  had  been  a  shower  or  two  to  firm  up  the 
surface  a  little  more  ;  but  we  were  rather  staggered 
at  having  the  spirit  of  our  wash  so  promptly  granted 
as  to  find  man  attempting  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  Nature  by  means  of  water-carts,  for, 
when  we  reached  Bridge  of  Allan,  we  found  the  road 
a  sea  of  mud,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
describe  the  kindly  feelings  with  which  we  regarded 
the  cause  of  this  annoyance,  or  to  declare  how  much 
rather  we  would  have  had  the  dust. 

At  the  western  extremity  we  crossed  the  railway 
by  a  bridge,  to  the  top  of  which  we  were  led  by  a 
stiffish  hill  that  continued  some  distance  beyond,  as 
the  railway  here  runs  along  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
and  trains  going  north  usually  require  an  extra 
engine  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan  station,  which  is 
built  under  the  bridge  we  crossed.  The  scenery 
between  this  station  and  Dunblane  by  rail  is  about 
the  prettiest  on  the  whole  line,  and  is  well  worth 
taking  a  trip  to  see  ;  the  train  passes  along  a  species 
of  gorge,  the  lofty  and  richly-clad  banks  of  which, 
especially  during  early  spring,  when  covered  with 
the  pretty,  pale  yellow  primroses,  for  which  the 
locality  is  famous,  form  a  scene  indescribably  beau- 
tiful. By  the  road,  however,  the  scenery,  if  nothing 
unusual,  was,  at  any  rate,  pleasant  and  varied  : 
"  Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green, 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between." 
We  soon  reached  Dunblane  station,  which,  by  the 
way,  glories,  or  it  may  be  gloried,  in  the  possession 
of  a  stout-lunged  porter  who,  I  well  remember  when 
travelling  here  by  rail,  used  to  herald  the  arrival  of 
our  train  at  the  junction  by  a  hideously-prolonged 
howl  which,  beginning  with  "  Passengers  change 
here  for  Callander,the  Trossachs,"  continued  for  some 
time,  uttering  unintelligible  places,  till  one  felt  relieved 
when  he  wound  up  with  "  Tyndrum  and  Dalmally." 
Dunblane  is  said  to  possess  a  wonderful  phenome- 
non in  the  shape  of  a  specimen  of  the  lemon  tree 
which  bears  fruit  in  the  open  air,  but  we  had  no  time 
to  go  off  in  quest  of  the  rara  avis,  or  rather  rara  arbor, 
neither  would  our  time  admit  of  a  visit  to  the  famous 
cathedral  for  which  Dunblane  is  annually  visited  by 
hundreds  of  tourists  and  antiquarians,  but,  as  our 
tastes  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
rather  than  art  or  antiquity,  we  did  not  much 
regret  that  we  could  not  halt  at  this  favourite 
resort.  As  we  left  Dunblane  station,  we  had  a 
very  stiff  climb  for  about  half  a  mile,  but,  once  at  the 
top,  we  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  stiffish  S.W. 
breeze,  and,  being  favoured  with  an  excellent  road 


we  soon  made  the  milestones  fly  past.  The  heat, 
however,  was  so  oppressive  that  after  a  time  we 
drew  up  and  proceeded  more  leisurely ;  but  the 
natural  consequence  of  heat  is  thirst,  and  when  one 
is  really  thirsty  he  is  seldom  over  particular  about 
the  manner  of  appeasing  it,  and  this  is  the  condition 
to  which  we  had  been  reduced,  when  we  beheld  a 
little  cottage  whose  door  bore  the  inviting  legend, 
"  Lemonade  sold  hear." 

And  now  in  passing  permit  me  to  remark  that, 
in  my  cycling  outings  of  late,  I  have  been  greatly 
struck  by  the  crop  of  little  would-be  places  of  re- 
freshment that  have  recently  sprung  up,  as  if  by 
magic,  along  our  highways.  Toll-houses  (before 
tolls  were  abolished),  little  lonely  cottages  by  the 
roadside,  and  small  shops  in  insignificant  villages 
seem  all  at  once  to  have  been  seized  with  a  mania 
for  selling  lemonade  and  ginger-beer.  And  well  may 
the  uninitiated  ask  in  amazement  the  reason  of  this 
sudden  eagerness  to  sell  teetotal  beverages.  To  the 
cyclist,  however,  all  is  plain.  These  cottagers  or 
shopkeepers,  observing  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  passing  cyclists,  have,  with  proverbial 
Scotch  shrewdness,  discovered  in  this  a  means  of 
"  turning  an  honest  penny"  by  catering  to  the  wants 
of  this  numerous  and,  as  a  rule,  thirsty  class  of 
individuals.  Though  undoubtedly  our  crack  wheel- 
men set  themselves  resolutely  against  indulging  in 
what  would  be  liable  to  undo  the  result  of  their 
systematic  and  severe  training,  yet  the  average 
rider,  who  rides  merely  for  pleasure,  is  fain  to  re- 
lieve his  dust-choked  throat  by  a  tumbler  of  the  coo 
lemonade. 

The  tenants  of  the  place  we  were  now  patronising 
were  an  old  couple — the  old  man  as  deaf  as  the  pro- 
verbial doorpost,  but  this  calamity  of  his  could  easily 
be  accounted  for  by  the  prodigious  tongue  of  his 
"  better  half,"  which  we  could  confidently  have  war- 
ranted to  ruin  the  stoutest  pair  of  ears  in  a  trifle 
under  a  fortnight,  and  I  am  not  exaggerating  much 
when  I  say  that  for  nearly  a  mile  after  we  left  the 
cottage  we  could  scarcely  hear  each  other  speaking. 
We  did  not  like  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  old  couple 
by  asking  them  the  name  of  the  miserable  liquid 
they  so  obsequiously  set  before  us  (though  for  the 
old  man's  benefit  we  would  have  needed  to  put  our 
query  in  writing),  but  it  would  certainly  have  re- 
quired a  tremendous  stretch  of  imagination  to  re- 
concile the  stufifthey  dignified  with  the  title  of  lemon- 
ade with  the  article  to  which  we  usually  heard  that 
name  applied. 

On  nearing  Greenloaning  we  were  hailed  in  a 
friendly,  familiar  manner  by  a  cottager  who  was 
busy  with  his  spade  in  his  little  roadside  garden, 
and,  on  slackening  pace,  we  understood  him  to  be 
asking  us  if  we  were  on  our  way  to   Perth.     On  our 
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replying  in  the  affirmative,  he,  pointing  to  a  bye- 
road,  as  we  thought,  said  that  that  was  our  nearest 
way,  and  that  it  would  save  us  six  miles.  Thinking, 
however,  that  it  was  merely  some  miserable  cross- 
country road,  of  which  we  have  more  than  once  had 
such  bitter  experiences,  we  thanked  him,  but,  wise 
in  our  own  conceit,  held  straight  on  past  the  one  to 
which  he  directed  us.  As  the  road  we  were  follow- 
ing was  to  all  outward  appearance  the  main  road, 
and  as  we  had  not  dismounted  to  get  an  explanation 
or  particulars  from  our  old  friend  in  the  garden,  we 
inwardly  chuckled  at  our 'cuteness  in  not  swallowing 
his  tempting  bait  of  a  near  cut.  However,  as  it 
turned  out  afterwards,  we  ought  to  have  struck  off 
to  the  right  as  directed,  this  being  the  main  road  for 
Perth,  but  we,  in  ignorance  of  this  fact  as  yet,  kept 
on,  as  we  have  just  said,  straight  ahead. 

As  the  heat  was  still  desperately  oppressive,  we 
had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  tying  our  handker- 
chiefs round  our  hats  as  a  protection  to  our  ears 
and  necks  —  a  proceeding  which  evidently  tickled 
the  risible  faculties  of  the  rising  generation  in 
Greenloaning,  who  ran  alongside  us  shouting, 
"  White  cool,  white  cool  !"  (cowl).  Joe  caused  me 
considerable  anmsement  by  retorting,  with  an 
amiable  expression  of  countenance,  "  Oh,  yes,  thanJi 
you,  they  keep  us  quite  cool  —  very  nice  and  coul 
indeed." 

After  proceeding  over  two  miles  in  this  direction, 
and  seeing,  moreover,  no  milestones,  our  suspicions 
began  to  be  aroused,  and  an  unpleasant  feeling  crept 
over  us  simultaneously,  that  perhaps  after  all  the 
old  man  was  right  and  we  wrong.  We  accordingly 
accosted  an  elderly  cottar,  whom  we  fortunately  met 
as  he  drove  home  his  two  cows  to  be  milked,  if  we 
were  on  the  right  road  for  Perth,  when  we  learned, 
to  our  dismay,  that  we  were  going  straight  for  Crieff 
by  a  hilly  road,  as  we  were  now  beginning  to  see, 
and  that  though  we  would  eventually  reach  Perth 
that  way,  it  would  be  by  a  much  longer  and  more 
fatiguing  route.  Seeing  how  reluctant  we  were  to 
return  to  Greenloaning,  and  that  we  were  decidedly 
averse  to  proceeding  by  Crieff,  he  very  kindly  volun- 
teered to  direct  us  to  the  right  road,  along  a  branch 
road  by  Orchill,  which  he  said  would  land  us  once 
more  on  the  main  road  to  Perth,  at  Auchterarder. 

We  walked  along  with  him  a  while  conversing  and 
getting  the  necessary,  as  well  as  many  unnecessary, 
directions,  and  inwardly  amused  by  the  rustic's 
wonder  at,  and  quaint  remarks  on  our  machines  and 
their  capabilities,  till,  turning  to  leave  him,  we 
thanked  him  for  his  kindly  interest  in  us,  when  he 
at  once  disclaimed  all  our  indebtedness  to  him, 
saying  that  he  had  been  amply  repaid  by  the  plea- 
sure he  had  derived  from  our  short  conversation, 
and  adding,  doubtless  as  a  reason  for  his  pleasure. 


the  rather  flattering  compliment  which,  perhaps, 
I  ought  not  to  chronicle  here,  as  savouring  of 
egotism,  that  we  "seemed  to  be  vera  intelligent!" 

Although  somewhat  dubious  about  committing 
ourselves  and  our  machines  to  a  cross  road,  even 
when  assured  by  our  genial  old  friend,  who  appeared 
to  know  the  locality  well,  that  it  was  as  good  as  the 
main  road,  we  agreed  to  give  it  at  least  a  trial,  and 
had  no  cause  to  regret  our  step,  for  it  proved,  with- 
out doubt,  to  be  the  most  enjoyable  bit  in  our  whole 
day's  ride.  As  we  proceeded  leisurely  down  by  the 
side  of  a  belt  of  trees,  I  became  aware  that  my 
machine  was  giving  out,  at  almost  every  turn  of  the 
wheel,  an  ominous  kind  of  clicking  sound,  which 
caused  me  no  little  uneasiness  when  I  began  to  hear 
it  so  regularly.  By  a  little  experiment  I  was  enabled 
to  narrow  the  source  of  the  noise  down  to  the  right 
fork  and  bearings,  and  thinking  that  probably  the 
latter  had  worn  loose  a  bit,  and  stood  in  need  of 
adjustment,  I  proceeded  to  tighten  them,  which  is 
a  comparatively  easy  matter  with  the  "  Premier" 
balls  ;  but,  to  my  astonishment  and  alarm,  I  found 
this  made  no  appreciable  difference  to  the  strange 
noise.  As  these  bearings,  which  ought  to  have  been 
shrunk  on  to  the  axle — as  the  makers,  I  believe,  do — 
had  simply  been  put  on  with  a  pin  through  the  collar, 
fitting  into  a  hole  drilled  or  punched  in  the  axle,  I  was 
afraid  they  had  given  way,  and  was  getting  seriously 
alarmed  and  flurried  over  the  matter,  when  Joe,  who 
had  ridden  back  to  see  why  I  had  dismounted, 
suggested  the  real  cause,  which  was  the  looseness 
of  the  nut  that  secured  the  pin  connecting  forks  and 
bearings,  allowing  the  latter  to  work  back  and 
forward,  and  thus  make,  with  the  extremity  of  the 
fork,  the  sound  that  had  been  the  means  of  drawing 
my  attention  to  the  weak  point.  Considerably 
relieved,  I  secured  the  nut,  and  bounding  with  a  light 
heart  into  the  saddle,  soon  overtook  Joe,  who  had 
started  down  the  hill  "  legs  over  "  when  he  saw  that 
I  was  prepared  to  mount  once  more.  Thus,  what  at 
first  sight  threatened  to  land  me  in  a  sorry  plight, 
with  a  disabled  steed,  and  miles  from  a  station, 
proved  to  be  a  mere  trifle  that  needed  attention — 
Monies  parturiunt  et  nascetur  ridiculus  miis — as  the 
Latin  proverb  has  it. 

Contrary  to  our  expectation,  we  found  the  road 
remarkably  good  and — with  the  exception  of  little 
sharp  bits  of  hills,  to  be  got  up  with  a  spnrt — easy 
riding,  till,  presently,  we  came  to  a  pretty  httle  burn 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine  as  it  gracefully  meandered 
through  a  wide-spreading  waste  of  rich  and 
luxuriant  golden  gorse.  Here,  at  least,  we  were 
alone  with  Nature,  who  seemed  to  have  donned  her 
fairest  robe  in  anticipation  of  the  visit  of  us  pioneers 
of  wheeldom,  for  few  wheels,  I  fancy,  had  been  j 
there  before  us.     No  object  was  in  sight  to  break  the! 
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charm  of   complete  isolation  from   the   busy  high- 
pressure"world  : 

"  For  solitude  is  sometimes  best  society, 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return." 
Neither  house  nor  human  being  could  we  see,  nor 
had  that  modern  Vandal,  the  shrieking  steam-engine, 
as  yet  found  an  opportunity  of  blasting  the  beauty 
of  the  fairy  scene.  As  we  were  not  now  greatly 
pressed  for  time,  we  dismounted  at  the  bui^n,  laved 
our  burning  hands  and  faces  in  its  cool  waters,  and 
lounged  at  our  ease  for  some  little  time  on  the 
springy  turf  on  its  bank,  that  fully  equalled  the  most 
luxurious  of  cushions — Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco. 

On  remounting,  we  found  that  the  road  became 
more  dusty  now  than  it  had  been  hitherto,  and  we 
trembled  for  our  rubbers  as  we  tore  through  the 
small  sharp  metal  stones  that  were  pretty  liberally 
scattered  over  the  road,  and  for  which  our  wheels 
seemed  to  have  an  extraordinary  affinity.  In  spite 
of  these  little  troubles  we  got  along  at  a  good  pace, 
being  rewarded  ere  long  by  a  sight  of  the  main  road, 
and  soon  thereafter  the  houses  of  Auchterarder 
which  we  reached  about  mid-day. 

Some  little  time  before  we  got  to  Auchterarder, 
however,  we  heard  in  the  distance  the  sound  of  a 
band,  which,  as  we  got  nearer,  we  discovered  to 
belong  to  a  circus  then  performing  in  the  village. 
The  place  was  well  filled  with  rustics  in  holiday 
attire,  and  as  we  glided  in  with  handkerchiefs  over 
our  caps,  as  before  mentioned,  we  must  have  pre- 
sented a  strange  spectacle,  for  there  was  a  rush  in 
our  direction,  as  they  doubtless  took  us  for  some  of 
the  circus  men  about  to  perform  some  startling 
novelty  for  their  especial  benefit.  Their  easily- 
excited  curiosity,  however,  caused  us  some  trouble, 
and  nearly  brought  about  a  "  spill,"  for  among  those 
who  had  thus  been  attracted  to  the  road  was  one 
noisy' individual  who  seemed  to  have  been  worship- 
ping! Bacchus  "  not  wisely,  but  too  well,"  and  before 
his  fellow  holiday-makers  could  divine  his  object  or 
restrain  him,  he  was  down  on  the  road  before  us  in- 
dulging in  antics  that  would  have  been  ludicrous  to 
us  had  the  occasion  not  been  so  serious.  How  we 
got  past  him  I  know  not  yet,  but  pass  him  we  did, 
and,  as  his  friends  took  charge  of  him  when  he  indi- 
cated his  intention  of  following  us,  the  last  words 
we  heard  from  him,  as  he  expostulated  with  his 
captors,  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Toddie 
in  "  Helen's  Babies  " — "  I  wantsh  to  shee  the  wheels 
go  wound,"  though  certainly  he  referred  to  a 
different  kind  of  wheels. 

After  a  short  halt  at  Auchterarder  for  refresh- 
ment we  proceeded  on  our  way  with  the  intenticn 
of  annihilating,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  distance 
that  yet  separated  us  from  the  "  Fair  City."  Joe 
being  less  familiar  with  the  route  than  myself,  here 


enquired  how  far  we  were  still  from  Perth,  and  on 
my  replying  14  miles,  he  endeavoured  to  be  funny 
by  calmly  observing  that  that  would  be  only  seven 
miles  to  each  of  us,  but  when  I  let  him  know  that  I 
recognised  the  old  joke,  he  retorted  that  he  could 
prove  that  in  one  form  of  cycling  at  least  it  held 
good  without  any  joke  whatever.  Of  course  I  was 
curious  to  know  what  he  was  driving  at,  and  on 
asking  him  to  explain  himself  he  knowingly  I'eplied, 
"  Suppose  now  that  you  and  I,  instead  of  being  on 
our  bicycles,  were  bowling  along  together  on  a 
sociable,  could  we  not  agree  that  you  would  pedal 
alone  seven  miles  while  I  sat  at  my  ease  with  feet 
comfortably  leaning  on  the  foot-rests,  on  the  under- 
standing that  I  should  pedal  the  other  seven  while 
you  took  your  turn  of  the  otiiim  cum  dig  !"  So  say- 
ing the  philosopher  spurted  on,  and  I  perforce 
followed  suit,  marvelling  at  the  ingenuity  of  my 
usually  sedate  friend,  whom  Sydney  Smith  might 
have  had  in  his  eye  when  he  cynically  remarked 
that  it  "would  take  a  surgical  operation  to  get  a 
joke  into  a  Scotchman." 

For  the  first  eight  or  nine  miles  till  we  got  to 
Dunning  the  road  was  good,  and  with  slight  excep- 
tions downhill,  so  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  bit  of 
road,  as  we  had  merely  to  rest  on  the  handles  and 
let  our  feet  follow  the  pedals  round  mechanically, 
the  wind  at  our  back  and  the  downhill  road  taking 
us  along  at  a  merry  pace  : 

"  How  easy  'tis,  when  destiny  proves  kind. 
With  full-spread  sails  to  run  before  the  wind." 
The  view  from  the  load  was  by  no  means  attractive, 
comprising  chiefly  undulating  pasture  land  occupied 
by  sheep,  though  there  were  also  a  good  many  culti- 
vated fields  and  frequent  burns  of  various  dimen- 
sions. Soon  after  passing  Dunning  we  reached  the 
banks  of  the  river  Earn — a  pretty  considerable 
salmon  stream,  which  takes  its  rise  in  Loch  Earn 
and  enters  the  Tay  a  few  miles  below  Perth — and 
then  had  to  set  ourselves  to  mount  the  hill  beyond 
which  I  heartily  recommend  to  any  cyclist  possessed 
of  a  mania  for  hill-climbing,  for  it  is  a  double  hill, 
about  two  miles  in  length,  I  should  think,  from  the 
foot  of  the  one  to  the  top  of  the  other,  and  though 
not  desperately  steep,  except  near  the  summit  of 
each  hill,  is  a  sufficiently  severe  undertaking  on  a 
day  so  hot  as  that  on  which  we  attempted  it — and 
this  must  be  our  excuse  for  failure.  By  dint  of  hard 
pushing  and  steady  use  of  the  handles  we  succeeded 
in  mounting  the  first  hill,  and  gathering  impetus  on 
the  short  breathing  space  between  the  two,  we  had 
arrived  within  fifty  yards  or  so  of  the  top  of  the 
second  when  I  found  I  could  no  longer  put  the 
requisite  power  into  the  pedals,  and  a  dismount  was 
the  inevitable  consequence,  while  Joe  had  to  be 
assisted  off  his  machine  through  cramp,  that  had 
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seized  him  as  he  made  one  grand  but  unsuccessful 
effort  to  reach  the  top.  Once  off  his  machine,  how- 
ever, he  soon  recovered  the  use  of  his  Umbs,  and 
we  trudged  together  to  the  level  ground  beyond  the 
hill. 

Wishing  to  ascertain  how  far  we  still  were  from 
Perth,  I  jumped  down  at  the  next  milestone  to 
examine  it,  as  I  could  not  decipher  its  message  from 
the  top  of  my  machine.  On  remounting,  I  observed 
Joe  laughing  to  himself,  and,  on  asking  him  the 
cause  of  his  mirth,  was  told  that  my  inspection  of 
the  milestone  had  brought  to  his  mind  the  case  of 
the  two  Irishmen  in  America,  who  seeing  for  the  first 
time  a  milestone  inscribed,  "  io8  miles  from  Balti- 
more " — "  Tread  aisy,  Pat,"  says  one,  "  this  is  the 
tombstone  of  poor  Miles,  who,  this  stone  says,  came 
from  Baltimore,  and  died  at  the  dacent  ould  age  of 
io8." 

For  the  next  two  or  three  miles  it  was  up  and 
down  by  the  side  of  woods,  through  open  countr\% 
and  between  plantations,  till  at  length — at  the  third 
milestone  from  Perth — we  were  at  the  end  of  our 
troubles  for  a  time,  for  from  there  we  had  simply  to 
reach  Perth  by  the  law  of  gravitation,  i.e.,  by  letting 
our  machines  run  down  hill  with  us,  and,  after 
having  to  dismount  to  get  past  a  herd  of  cattle  near 
the  city,  we  arrived  there  somewhat  tired  about 
2  p.m.,  where  we  did  ample  justice  to  a  substantial 
dinner,  our  first  proper  meal  since  leaving  Stirling 
in  the  morning  at  8.30. 

As  we  stood  in  need  of  some  rest  after  dinner, 
which  would  prevent  us  leaving  Perth  before  three, 
we  resolved  to  spend  some  time  in  the  city,  as,  if  we 
left  at  three,  we  could  not  hope  to  catch  the  six 
o'clock  boat  at  Burntisland,  to  take  us  over  the 
Forth ;  for  we  would  have  only  three  hours  to  do 
the  31  miles  of  billy  road,  in  our  jaded  condition, 
and  the  next  boat  did  not  start  for  Granton  till  9. 

Perth  is  indeed  a  beautiful  little  place,  and  well 
deserves  the  flattering  title  of  the  "  Fair  City,"  yet  it 
has  furnished  many  a  dark  page  to  the  history  of 
Scotland,  for  within  its  walls  and  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  was  enacted  many  a  tragedy  in  the  wild  and 
lawless  days  when  might  was  right.  What  admirer, 
wandering  enraptured  through  its  beautiful  surround- 
ings, could  guess  that  it  had  once  witnessed  such  a 
foul  deed  as  the  treacherous  murder  of  a  brave 
Scottish  king,  or  such  scenes  of  savage  ferocity  as 
the  combat  between  representatives  of  the  clans 
Chattan  and  Kay,  hewing  each  other  literally  to 
pieces  with  their  ponderous  claymores  before  a  king 
and  his  assembled  nobles,  more  like  wild  beasts  in 
an  arena  than  human  beings.  But  now,  happily 
such  things  are  known  to  us  only  through  history 
and  peace  and  industry  reign  where  once  was  naught 


but  turmoil  and  bloodshed,  and  the  sword  the  only 
argument. 

The  chief  street  in  Perth  is  a  long,  narrow,  and 
busy  thoroughfare,  which  on  the  market  days  is 
almost  impassable  from  the  crowds  of  burl}'  farmers 
and  others  who  throng  it,  as  it  is  the  chief  place  for 
transacting  such  business  as  the  engaging  of  farm 
servants,  etc.,  "  where  farmers  most  do  congregate." 
Besides  this  street,  however,  there  are  many  others 
of  much  handsomer  appearance,  with  large  and 
well-built  shops  and  houses,  while  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Tay  is  studded  with  palatial  mansions,  whose 
gardens  extend  down  to  the  river  bank.  Dyeing  is 
the  staple  industry  of  Perth,  and  this  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  very  large  number  of  people,  while  the 
high  state  of  perfection  to  which  the  art  has  been 
brought  here  has  rendered  the  Perth  dye-works 
famous  far  and  near. 

To  the  tourist  the  chief  attractions  lie  in  the 
direction  of  the  noble  meadows,  or  "  inches"  as  they 
are  termed,  which  extend  for  a  mile  or  two  down  the 
river  bank,  and  from  which  one  can  obtain  a  very 
fine  view  of  a  rather  extensive  and  varied  landscape. 
At  the  northern  limit  of  vision  the  Tay,  after  receiv- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Almond,  sweeps  into  view 
with  a  graceful  cur\e.  and  can  be  followed  by  the 
eye  for  a  considerable  distance,  as  it  glides  along 
for  some  time  between  the  pretty  gardens  opposite 
and  the  velvety  turf  of  the  North  Inch,  then  hurries 
with  mill-race  rapidity  under  the  bridge  which  here 
spans  its  flood  and  connects  Perth  with  the  suburb 
of  Bridgend.  Thence,  spreading  round  a  little 
sland  ia  mid-stream,  it  flows  onward  past  the  Perth 
"shipbuilding  yards,  and  finally  disappears  from 
sight  round  the  base  of  the  majestic  Hill  of  KinnouU, 
on  its  wa}'  down  the  Carse  of  Gowrie. 

The  inhabitants  of  Perth  are  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  the  matter  of  opportunities  for  recreation ;  in 
the  first  place,  the  "inches"  afford  ample  scope  for 
such  games  as  cricket, football  and  golf;  again,  the 
Tay  is  well  equipped  with  pleasure  boats,  which  can 
be  hired  either  for  rowing  or  angling  purposes, 
while,  as  rfegards  the  sport  with  which  we  are  more 
intimately  connected,  I  can  conscientiously  say  that 
I  never  yet  saw  a  town — not  even  excepting  our 
boasted  Edina — whose  roads  were  better  adapted 
for  cycling,  by  reason  of  their  smoothness,  while  in 
the  matter  of  levelness,  Perth  roads  are,  in  my 
opinion,  facile  princeps.  Perth  cyclists,  too,  have  the 
■great  advantage  of  easy  and  speedy  access  to  all 
of  these  roads,  a  privilege  which  those  of  us  who,  in 
large  towns,  have  to  ride  a  considerable  distance 
over  granite  causeway  before  reaching  macadam, 
would  heartily  appreciate.  .Of  the  six  main  roads 
leading  out  of  Perth  that  by  which  we  entered  had 
the  longest  slope,  which  extended  about  three  miles 
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out  of  the  cit}',  rideable  all  the  way,  however,  nnless 
against  a  very  stiff  wind.  The  other  four,  leading 
respectively  to  Crieff,  Dunkeld,  Blairgowrie,  and 
Dundee,  are  as  nearly  level  as  oiie  could  wish,  while 
the  sixth,  to  Edinburgh,  which  we  meant  to  follow 
presently,  commences  by  two  miles  up-hill  work, 
which  in  ordinary  circumstances  can  be  ridden  with 
little   trouble. 

Enough,  I  think,  has  been  said  to  prove  that 
Perth  is  a  veritable  cyclist's  paradise,  and  to  the 
wheelman  who  is  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  spend 
his  summer  holiday,  I  can  only  say  that  he  will  not 
regret  a  week  or  two  spent  here,  for  it  is  a  centre 
from  which  I  myself  have  ridden  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  more  interesting  or  \aried  scenery, 
coupled  with  good  roads,  cannot,  I  am  confident, 
be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Leaving  Perth  between  four  and  five  in  the  after- 
noon, we  urged  our  machines  up  the  slope  of 
Moncrieff  Hill,  and  on  reaching  the  summit  of  the 
first  little  eminence,  and  casting  a  glance  behind  us 
into  the  valley  beneath,  had  a  magnificent  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  city,  with  the  river  threading  its  way 
along  the  centre  of  the  plain.  Little  wonder  is 
there  that  the  Romans,  standing  where  we  now 
stood,  and  gazing  on  the  city  with  its  broad  grassy 
"inches"  by  the  river  side,  should  have  been  struck 
with  the  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  scene 
before  them  and  the  city  of  Rome,  with  its  Tiber 
and  Campus  Martius,  though  I  am  by  no  means 
convinced  that  Perth  would  gain  by  the  com- 
parison : 

"  '  Behold  the  Tiber  ! '  the  vain  Roman  cried, 
Viewing  the  ample  Tay  from  Baiglie's  side; 
But  Where's  the  Scot  that  would  the  vaunt  repay, 
And  hail  the  puny  Tiber  for  the  Tay  ?" 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  started  off 
down  the  other  side  at  a  furious  pace,  as  this  side  is 
steeper  than  the  one  we  ascended,  and  has  a  nice 
smooth  surface,  so  we  passed  Bridge  of  Earn  with 
little  delay,  and,  keeping  up  a  good  pace  along  the 
level  two  miles  to  the  foot  of  Glen  Farg,  reached 
the  latter  in  creditable  time.  We  had  now  abun- 
dance of  time  at  our  disposal,  as  it  would  have  been 
no  advantage  for  us  to  reach  Burntisland  early,  see- 
ing that  we  could  not  get  across  the  ferry  there  till 
nine,  so  we  proceeded  leisurely  up  the  Glen,  a  pretty 


stiff  climb  against  the  wind,  which  one  usuall}' has 
to  face  there.  The  Farg  is  a  'rugged  and  romantic 
little  stream,  and  makes  a  great  deal  more  noise 
than  many  of  double  its  size,  for  it  has  to  work  its 
vvay  between  and  over  huge  boulders  of  rock  for  the 
three  miles  of  its  course  down  the  Glen.  It  is  also 
a  good  and  much-frequented  trout  stream,  as  the 
finny  tribe  can  easily  ascend  from  the  Tay,  which 
they  do  in  shoals  in  time  of  spate,  and,  though  they 
are  generally  of  a  small  size,  afford  good  sport  to 
the  angler. 

From  the  top  of  Glen  Farg  the  road  is  somewhat 
monotonous,  though  easy  riding,  since,  as  far  as 
Kinross,  it  is  almost  dead  level,  but  the  scenery  is 
tame,  and  we  were  not  sorry  when  first  Milnathort 
and  then  Kinross  appeared,  at  the  latter  of  which 
we  had  a  short  halt  and  refreshment.  Finding  here 
that  we  had  put  off  rather  much  time  in  Glen  Farg, 
as  we  had  left  ourselves  less  than  two  hours  to  the 
14  miles  of  very  hilly  road  to  Burntisland,  we 
thought  it  advisable  to  hurry  on  since  some  of  the 
hills,  and  long  ones,  would  have  to  be  walked,  and 
it  would  have  been  a  very  awkward  matter,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  had  we  failed  to  get  a  passage  in 
the  nine  o'clock  boat,  which  we  were  aware  was 
the  last  for  that  night. 

As  I  have  already  described  this  road  in  "  A 
Cyclist's  Holiday"  I  need  not  enter  into  further 
particulars ;  but  by  steady  plodding  we  reached  the 
pier  in  time  to  secure  a  passage  in  the  "  William 
Muir"  over  the  seven  miles  of  water  that  lay  be- 
tween us  and  home.  Once  landed  at  Granton  we 
soon  annihilated  the  three  miles  to  Edinburgh,  and 
got  home  after  dark  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
exhilarating  day's  outing  we  had  had  in  our  journey, 
through  six  counties,  over  seven  rivers,  and  through 
nine  important  towns. 

Ere  concluding  I  should  recommend  the  cyclist 
who  intends  to  go  over  the  same  ground  to  reverse 
our  route.  He  should  start  by  Burntisland  and 
Perth  and  return  by  Stirling,  as  the  bit  of  hilly  road 
between  Kinross  and  Burntisland  told  very  severely 
on  us  in  our  tired  condition,  whereas,  had  we  been 
fresh,  we  would  have  got  over  it  easily  enough,  for  a 
hill  which  can  be  ridden  at  the  outset  of  a  journey 
becomes  a  formidable  barrier  by  the  time  one  i 
nearing  the  end  of  a  day's  run. 
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GONTINUING  for  some  distance  along  the 
main  road,  and  which  should  have  been 
kept,  through  the  awkward  stupidity  of  a 
country  bumpkin,  I  turned  into  a  bye-road. 
For  two  or  three  hours  I  continued  rurahzing  through 
lanes,  too  narrow,  hilly,  and  stony  to  ride,  whilst  the 
approaching  evening  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  making  the  journey  irksome  and  trouble- 
some. I  endeavoured,  and  succeeded,  in  keeping  a 
perfect  equanimity  of  temper  ;  but  for  all  this  shall 
breathe  contempt  on  all  future  advice  given  by 
meaningless  local  louts.  I  was,  however,  delighted 
with  the  various  gcenes  of  quiet  country  life  of  the 
people  in  the  most  primitive  villages  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  see  during  this  trip.  Sturdy  harvesters 
and  labourers,  giants  in  stature  and  strength,  fond- 
ling the  little  creatures  that  ran  in  terror  from  the 
bright  monster  I  was  wheeling ;  whilst,  others  older 
and  apparently  wiser,  staring  in  astonishment,  ask- 
ing innumerable  questions  as  to  distance  ridden  that 
day,  where  I  came  from,  how  far  I  was  going,  what 
distance  could  I  do  in  a  day— all  of  which  I  en- 
deavoured to  answer,  much  to  their  satisfaction  and 
curiosity.  When  told  that  260  miles  in  one  day  had 
been  ridden  by  one  man,  the  look  of  astonishment 
and  wonder  depicted  on  their  countenances  was  ex- 
tremely comical.  This  little  incident  greatly  helped 
to  calm  my  ruffled  temper,  and  when  I  left  them 
the  expressions  of  good  will  and  bon  voyage  were 
numerous.  This  tramp  was  not  without  its  adven- 
tures. I  had  not  long  left  these  good  people  when 
suddenly  a  hare  darted  from  the  hedge  immediately 
in  front  of  my  machine,  followed  by  a  stoat.  This 
little  incident  so  startled  me  that  the  machine 
slipped  from  my  grasp,  but  fortunately  fell  into  the 
hedge.  I  was  not  sorry  when  I  again  reached  the 
main  road,  eventually  getting  to  Collumpton  as  the 
good  people  were  retiring  to  rest.  The  town  posses- 
sing nothing  to  charm  or  detain  the  visitor,  I  started 
the  following  morning,  under  a  favourable  sky,  for 
Exeter.  The  road  traversed  is  hilly,  but  very  good 
in  surface  ;  whilst  many  picturesque  views  of  the 
country  are  enjoyed,  particularly  from  the  summit 
of  Stoke  Hill,  which  affords  a  glorious  circular  pros- 
pect, the  ground  gradually  falling  every  way  from 
this  centre  into  a  deep  and  beautiful  vale,  enriched 
with  various  seats,  villages,  and  the  fair  city  of 
Exeter,  the  vast  circumference  rising  again  into  a 
noble   range  of  verdant   mountains,  crowned   with 


sea-marked  towers.  For  some  considerable  distance 
a  grand  run  down  produces  a  feeling  the  very  nega- 
tive of  that  when  walking  the  long  ascent  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  ride  to  Exeter  is,  as  regards 
scenery  and  roads,  everything  a  tourist  can  desire, 
continually  changing  its  appearance  and  gradient, 
thus  preventing  any  feelings  of  weariness  or  languor. 
As  I  returned  to  Exeter,  the  description  will  be  best 
told  on  the  return  journey,  when  I  remained  some 
few  days  in  this  interesting  city. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Exeter,  you  ascend  the  im- 
mense hill  of  Halldown.  Gaining  the  barren  summit 
of  the  mountain,  you  have  one  of  the  noblest  and 
•  most  extensive  landscapes  which  this  kingdom  affords, 
dark  woods,  large  tracts  of  unenclosed  heath,  abrupt 
variations  of  uninterrupted  mountains,  form  the 
great  features  of  this  view,  including  other  objects 
too  numerous  to  particularise,  but  which  well  repays 
for  the  labour  of  the  ascent.  Since  leaving  Exeter 
I  had  been  tracking  a  cyclist,  and  found,  from 
inquiries  made  of  wayfarers,  that  I  was  gradually  but 
surely  gaining  upon  him.  However,  he  was  not 
caught  until  Chudleigh  was  reached.  This  town  has 
very  little  to  boast  of,  being  a  quiet  district,  whose 
agricultural  labours  chiefly  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  people. 

Having  now  a  companion — with  whom  I  completed 
the  journey  to  Plymouth — I  settled  down  for  a 
pleasant  and  quiet  talk.  When  alone  I  usually  con- 
template the  surrounding  beauties  of  the  scenery, 
and  should  the  tempting  shade  of  overhanging  trees 
allure  me  I  dismount,  and  then,  for  half-an-hour  or 
more,  the  rest  is  lost  in  oblivion.  Frequently  during 
the  day  this  would  occur,  whicii  I  found  materially 
added  to  the  pleasures  of  my  tour.  I  cannot  possibly 
understand  how  recreation  can  be  obtained  by 
endeavouring  to  cover  the  greatest  possible  distance 
in  so  many  days,  scorching  through  the  country  with 
one's  nose  almost  on  the  front  wheel,  grinding, 
pounding,  grinding,  and  reaching  the  evening's  des- 
tination tired  and  jaded,  yet  glorying  in  the  pleasure 
of  putting  one  hundred  miles  in  the  diary  for  that 
day's  work ;  whilst  all  the  time  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  country  have  been  lost  upon  them,  and  when 
asked  by  inquiring  friends  as  to  the  prospect  and 
scenery  in  the  district  through  which  they  so 
recently  have  travelled,  are  disgusted  with  their 
mode  of  procedure. 
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From  Chudleigh  to  Ashburton  the  scenery  is  often 
picturesque  :  in  one  place  a  deep  cutting  carries  the 
road  through  high  embankments,  with  overhanging 
trees,  whose  cool  shade  came  as  a  welcome  relief  to 
the  almost  tropical  heat  of  the  noon-day  sun ;  rare 
ferns,  shrubs  and  moss  clinging  in  every  crevice, 
whilst  the  moisture  oozing  through  the  banks  and 
dripping  on  the  vegetation  beneath  imparted  a 
degree  of  freshness  which  was  absent  in  the  more 
exposed  positions.  On  the  right  is  a  continuation 
of  high  hills,  marking  the  boundary-line  of  the 
Dartmoor  Forest:  the  mighty  Tors  are  seen  looming 
in  the  distance,  lifting  their  barren  summits  in  right 
noble  fashion,  crowned  with  rugged  rocks,  and  often 
rising  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet  in  height. 
Ashburton  is  a  neat  and  well-built  place  of  one 
street,  with  a  large,  handsome  church.  The  views 
in  the  surrounding  district  attract  a  large  number  of 
visitors,  who  make  it  a  fashionable  resort.  Here,  at 
the  Golden  Lion,  we  had  luncheon,  and  afterwards 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  contents  and  produce  of  the 
large  garden  in  the  rear.  My  companion  being  of 
the  same  mind  as  myself,  we  remained  here  some 
two  hours,  then  resuming  our  journey,  voted  that 
life  is  worth  living  after  some  of  the  luscious  fruit 
that  depended  from  the  trees  became  our  joint  pro- 
perty. We  crossed  two  or  three  streams  with  shallow 
beds,  which  caused  the  water  to  ripple  and  splash 
over  the  stones  and  give  out  the  liquid  sound  that 
so  pleases  the  ear.  These  miniature  pictures  of 
nature  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  photographs 
than  in  reality,  when  they  bring  the  poetic  fancy  of 
the  tourist  into  prominence  and  turn  his  muse  into 
a  contemplative  mood.  Exceedingly  pleasing  side- 
screens  retained  our  attention  in  that  condition  until 
we  reached  Buckfastleigh  ;  then  next,  a  few  miles 
further  on.  Ivy  Bridge.  Here  we  received  anything 
but  a  pleasant  reception  from  a  stolid  publican, 
the  external  appearance  of  whose  establishment  in- 
duced us  to  enter  and  essay  tea;  but  our  patience, 
exceeding  its  usual  limits  when  life-sustaining 
interests  are  involved,  revolted  at  the  heartless  con- 
duct and  treatment.  When  enquiring  after  the  tea, 
and  asking  how  much  longer  we  must  wait  before  it 
would  make  its  appearance,  we  were  repeatedly 
foiled  by  the  sage  answer,  "  It's  coming,"  until  we 
waited  forty-five  minutes,  then  we  retreated  else- 
where, and  obtained  solid  comforts  in  a  very  short 
interval  of  time.  The  neighbourhood  is  replete  with 
local  views  of  a  romantic  description,  and  proves 
attractive  to  many  excursionists  during  the  season. 
From  Ivy  Bridge  to  Plymouth  I  experienced  the 
worst  road-surface  throughout  the  whole  tour  ;  it  is 
in  places  almost  unrideable,  and  nearer  Plymouth 
positively  dangerous  in  places. 

Plymouth  is  situated   between   two   large  inlets, 


formed  by  the  union  of  the  Plym  and  Tamar  with 
the  Channel,  constituting  a  noble  bay  for  ships 
of  the  largest  burden.  The  inlet  of  the  sea,  which 
runs  up  some  miles  to  the  Tamar,  is  called  the 
Hamoaze ;  the  other,  which  receives  the  Plym,  is 
called  Catwater,  a  harbour  principally  devoted  to 
trading  vessels.  I  was  enabled  to  visit  the  various 
municipal  buildings  and  other  places  of  private 
individuals  without  any  difficulty,  through  the 
influence  of  a  friend.  The  citadel  is  a  fortification 
of  great  strength,  and  contains  guns  of  immense 
size  ;  here  we  conversed  with  a  soldier,  whose 
intelligence  was  somewhat  above  the  average  mark. 
The  Hoe  is  a  pleasure  resort  of  which  the  in- 
habitants may  well  be  justly  proud.  Here  the 
whole  bay  is  seen  to  advantage,  innumerable  vessels 
of  all  sizes  are  seen,  from  the  giant  ironclad  to  the 
frail  skiff. 

Whilst  here,  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  an  excursion 
by  steamer  up  the  Tamar.  Shortly  after  starting 
we  passed  vessels  of  immense  size,  with  training 
ships  intermingled  with  huge  hulks  of  cumbersome 
old  war  vessels  of  a  past  age,  their  walls  of  oak 
towering  high  from  the  water's  edge.  Mighty  in 
their  day,  they  are  now  useless,  as  improvements 
necessitate  increased  strength  in  the  shape  of  steel 
armour ;  yet,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  times  when 
these  hulks  maintained  the  prestige  of  our  navy, 
and  attained,  through  the  instrumentality  of  our 
admirals,  the  fame  and  glory  upon  which  we  now 
rest  and  rely,  we  cannot  otherwise  better  dispose  of 
them,  now  that  their  day  of  glory  is  past,  than  in 
this  important  naval  port,  where  the  surroundings 
cause  us  the  more  to  admire  the  brave  men  who 
once  directed  their  course  through  peril  and  danger. 
Farther  northward  we  pass  under  Salt  Ash  Bridge, 
a  triumph  of  engineering  skill :  two  enormous  spans 
carry  this  bridge  from  one  side  to  the  other,  thus 
connecting  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  together  with 
an  iron  grip.  The  "  Mount  Edgecombe"  training 
ship  was  an  especial  attraction  to  me,  as  my  friend 
was  the  means  of  establishing  it.  The  river  course 
winds  between  beautifully  wooded  banks,  with  hills 
of  considerable  height  on  each  side,  with  here  and 
there  disused  buildings  and  tall  shafts  on  the  sloping 
sides,  intimating  the  former  activity  of  the  district. 
The  majority,  however,  proved  unremunerative, 
and  a  great  loss  to  the  owners.  On  the  return 
journey,  owing  to  the  low  tide,  the  steamer 
remained  fast  in  the  mud  until  the  water  rose  and 
again  floated  her.  Who  could  possibly  have  rendered 
this  excursion  more  pleasurable  than  the  fair  com- 
panion whose  agreeable  conversation  made  the 
journey  far  too  short  ?  Mount  Edgecombe,  which  is 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hamoaze,  is 
undeniably  one  of  the  finest  positions  that  could  be 
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selected  for  a  nobleman's  residence  in  the  kingdom. 
Leaving  Plymouth  by  the  Tavistock  Road  very 
extensive  heaths  are  passed,  which  form  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Dartmoor  Forest,  the  hills  of  which  are 
plainly  visible  for  a  long  distance,  looming  in  gloomy 
blackness  and  presenting  a  most  sterile  appearance. 
The  road  continues  hilly,  but  of  this  I  never  com- 
plain so  long  as  the  surface  is  good.  The  entrance 
into  Tavistock  is  picturesque  and  pretty  ;  the  little 
river  Tave  flows  merrily  over  its  stony  bed,  whilst 
the  appearance  of  the  villas  present  the  bearing  of 
affluence  and  cleanliness.  The  town  is  of  tolerable 
size,  consisting  of  several  streets  of  considerable 
extent  and  a  spacious  old  church,  which  has  t  he  sin- 
gular appearance  of  the  naves  of  three  common 
churches  united.  The  town,  in  former  times,  de- 
rived much  splendour  from  its  abbey,  founded  by 
Ordulph,  son  of  Ordgar,  Earl  of  Devon,  in  the  reign 
of  Edgar,  about  961.  This  Ordulph.  we  are  told,  on 
good  authority,  was  a  man  of  such  gigantic  stature 
that  he  could  stride  over  a  river  ten  feet  wide,  and 
of  such  amazing  strength  that  he  could  break  bars 
of  iron.  After  dinner  I  was  served  with  the  usual 
dessert  in  this  county  of  tarts  and  clotted  cream,  a 
composition  to  nie  more  pleasing  than  anything  I 
had  ever  tasted.  This  essence  of  milk  is  formed  by 
scalding  the  whole,  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  and 
letting  it  stand  about  for  a  day.  The  top  is  then 
skinnned  off.  which  makes  the  clotted  cream.  In- 
stead of  taking  the  direct  road  to  Exeter  over  Dart- 
moor Forest  by  Moreton  I  made  a  digression,  in 
order  to  visit  Lydford  waterfall  and  gorge.  The 
road,  w-hich  continues  hilly,  passes  over  an  extensive 
down,  with  fine  prospects  on  the  left  and  Dartmoor 
on  the  right.  A  few  miles  farther  on  is  an  immense 
rock,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  Brent  Tor 
Church,  a  noted  sea  mark,  though  twenty  miles 
from  the  coast.  At  the  foot  of  the  next  descent  the 
vicinity  of  the  waterfall  is  approached,  which  I 
viewed  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

This  remarkable  cataract  is  formed  by  a  small 
stream  running  into  the  river  Lyd  over  a  romantic 
rock,  sweetly  clothed  with  wood.  Winding  about 
down  this  crag,  along  a  path  steep  and  rugged,  until 
the  vale  is  reached,  you  are  presented  with  a  con- 
tinued silvery  chain  of  water  for  two  hundred  feet, 
neither  too  perpendicular  to  be  one  confused  heap, 
nor  too  much  divided  to  be  ungraceful.  Towards 
the  bottom  the  rock  projects  so  favourably  as  to 
catch  the  descending  water,  which  again  falls  softly 
in  a  silver  shower.  The  upward  view  is  most  en- 
chanting; on  the  right  and  left  the  high  crags  are 
completely  hidden  by  trees  of  numerous  kinds, 
whilst  the  river  Lyd  flows  turbulently  through  the 
vale,  rushing,  leaping  and  splashing  over  the  project- 
ng  rocks,  making  the  air  vibrate  with  the  noise. 


The  late  rains  had  given  it  a  degree  of  perfection 
almost  unique  in  this  part  of  the  island.  A 
short  distance  from  here  is  Lydford  Gorge,  but  as 
this  is  more  privately  enclosed  special  permission 
must  be  obtained  to  view  it,  whilst  the  waterfall  is 
accessible  to  any  on  payment  of  a  small  fee.  Hav- 
ing obtained  the  necessary  permission,  the  gardener 
unlocked  the  gate  leading  into  a  grove  of  trees,  then 
turning  sharply  to  the  left  the  path  descends  rapidly 
until  another  turn  on  the  right  brings  into  view  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  nature  which  it  is 
possible  to  see.  Above  and  around,  in  every  direc- 
tion, are  rare  shrubs  and  ferns,  their  roots  penetrat- 
ing into  the  crags  beneath,  whilst  trees  and  ever- 
greens with  hanging  boughs  and  drooping  twigs 
show  themselves  in  natural  wiidness.  Below  the 
water  bellows,  roars  and  foams  between  the  rocks, 
through  which  it  has  worn  a  deep  channel.  Above 
is  a  bridge  almost  hidden  with  creepers  of  numerous 
tints.  Altogether  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
charming  natural  scenes  in  the  kingdom,  and  worthy 
of  admiration.  On  leaving  this,  the  road  winds 
uphill  between  banks  covered  with  a  great  variety 
of  wild  flowers,  ferns  and  shrubs,  a  very  suitable 
surrounding  to  that  which  is  left  behind.  A  short 
walk  brings  the  tourist  to  Lydford,  now  reduced  to 
a  small  village,  but  which  was  formerly  a  town  of 
note  sending  representatives  to  Parliament.  Judg- 
ing from  the  number  of  decayed  cottages,  crumbling, 
falling,  roofless  and  uninhabited,  there  is  every 
indication  of  its  further  decline ;  probably  the  ex- 
pense incurred  for  repairs  would  be  greater  than  the 
actual  cost  of  rebuilding  new  ones.  Then  again,  the 
inhabitants,  as  they  gain  knowledge,  disdain  the  pri- 
mitive accommodation  which  a  two-roomed  thatched 
shed  provides.  But  very  little  of  the  castle  is  to  be 
seen  by  visitors.  The  remainder  of  the  ride  to 
Okehampton  is  unaccompanied  with  anything  very 
special,  but  approaching  near  a  view  is  obtained 
of  some  forest  scenery,  chiefly  the  sylvan  remains 
of  the  old  park,  where  once  the  Earls  of  Devon- 
shire had  a  noble  castle,  now  in  ruins,  and  long 
since  alienated.  Part  of  the  keep,  and  some 
fragments  of  the  high  walls  remain  to  attest  the 
former  solidity  and  strength  of  this  pile. 

Okehampton  is  an  ancient  borough  standing 
in  a  vale,  washed  by  the  river  Oke  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  from  the  parish,  which  is  charmingly,  but 
inconveniently,  situated  on  a  hill  amidst  a  thick 
grove.  The  only  street  is  poor  in  appearance,  and 
steep,  whilst  the  inhabitants  have  all  the  resemblance 
of  thorough  honest  rustics — ruddy  and  hale — 
laughing  and  twitting  me  on  my  dusty  and  travel- 
stained  condition.  Being  Saturday  it  was  market 
day.  It  was  most  curious  to  note  that  the  male 
gender  formed  a  very  small  minority  of  those  present. 
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I  was  constant!}'  passing  carts  on  the  road,  driven  in 
almost  every  instance  by  females,  wending  their  way 
to  this  emporium  of  trade.  The  chief  commodities 
for  sale  seemed  to  be  butter,  fowls,  cheese,  eggs, 
bacon  (and  prime,  too),  and  beef.  To  my  way  of 
thinking  there  is  none  to  compete  with  females  for 
driving  a  hard  bargain  with  such  good  results.  To- 
day was  the  only  time  I  felt  disposed  to  hurry 
myself.  As  I  did  not  wish  to  remain  in  this  quiet 
place  the  whole  of  Sunday,  and  being  only  six 
o'clock,  and  no  place  of  importance  between  Oke- 
hampton  and  Exeter — a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles 
— I  resolved  upon  riding  to  the  latter  city,  which 
decision  brought  about  an  unhappy  disaster,  as 
results  will  show.  It  was  evident  that  I  should  not 
crawl  along,  but  a  long  steep  hill  must  first  be  walked 
before  resuming  the  saddle.  \Mien  on,  I  was  soon 
pedalling  merrily  along  at  a  good  pace,  which  I 
maintained  until  Exeter  was  reached.  The  hedges 
and  trees  were  alive  with  birds,  whilst  the  air 
resounded  with  their  tuneful  song.  Overhead  the 
harsh  caw-caw  of  numerous  rooks  indicated  the 
presence  of  corn-sheaves,  from  which  they  were 
kept  by  the  incessant  clap-clap  of  the  boy  scare- 
crow. At  one  part  the  road  runs  through  over- 
hanging trees,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
quiet  forest  road,  with  vegetation  in  abundance,  and 
game  in  numbers.  At  another  point  a  dash  into  the 
open  reveals  a  delightful  vale,  with  hills,  dale,  and 
river,  all  tending  to  make  the  rider  linger  amongst 
such  charms.  I  was  almost  on  the  point,  at  one 
time,  of  considering  the  hills  a  bore,  as  I  had 
thoroughly  made  up  my  mind  to  reach  my  journey's 
end  by  eight  o'clock ;  they,  however,  did  not  prove 
such  an  impediment  as  to  cause  any  serious  delay, 
as  the  surface  of  the  road  was  exceedingly  good.  A 
short  stoppage  was  made,  when  I  refreshed  myself 
with  a  glass  of  newly-drawn  milk.  I  took  a  pleasure 
in  noticing  each  milestone  as  it  was  passed,  and 
then  directing  my  attention  to  the  time.  All  went 
well  until  well  wiLliin  the  last  half-mile  of  Exeter, 
when  I  bethought  myself  of  the  unhghted  lamp, 
and  dismounted  to  light  it  ;  again  in  the 
saddle,  I  found  the  machine  gradually  attaining  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  and  then  I  noticed  it  was  a 
steep  hill  which  was  the  cause.  I  suddenly  felt  my- 
self leaving  the  saddle,  going  where  I  knew  not, 
until  a  very  hard  reception  somewhat  confused  my 
thinking  faculties,  which,  when  righted,  found  Mr. 
McAdam  staring  me  in  the  face.  Assistance  being 
near,  I  was  soon  enabled,  through  the  kindness  and 
attention  of  a  few  persons,  to  walk  into  Exeter, 
though  with  difficulty,  the  clocks  chiming  the  eighth 
hour.  Thus  ended  an  accomplished  task.  A 
thorough  isolation  on  four  legs  the  whole  of  Sunday, 
and  the  comforts  and  attentiou  of  the  good  people 


at  the  C.T.C.  house,  thoroughly  revived  me.  On 
Monday  morning  up  with  the  lark — by-the-bye  there 
are  no  larks  at  this  season  of  the  year — I  commenced 
my  tour  of  inspection.  It  occurs  to  me  to  mention 
an  idea  of  grandeur  and  opulence  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  Great  Britain,  if  on  the  whole  face  of 
the  globe,  that,  by  a  more  rapid  abbreviation  of  this 
Western  tour,  a  person  might  sleep  twelve  nights  at 
twelve  different  cities,  viz.,  London,  Oxford, 
Worcester,  Hereford,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Bath, 
Wells,  Exeter,  Pljmouth,  Salisbury,  and  Winchester. 
This  idea  is  still  more  enlarged  when  we  consider 
the  superiority  of  our  English  roads,  and  every 
accommodation  to  facilitate  travelling.  When  we 
hear  of  the  comparative  difficulties  our  forefathers 
had  to  struggle  with,  even  within  the  last  century,  we 
are  astonished  at  the  difference.  What  was  then 
deemed  a  journey  of  some  days,  and  not  to  be 
attempted  without  the  utmost  precaution  and 
deliberation,  is  now  accomplished  with  the  greatest 
ease  in  a  few  hours. 

Exeter  is  a  very  ancient  city,  built  on  a  gradual 
descent,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Exe.  On  the 
highest  part  of  the  hill  on  which  it  is  built,  and  on 
the  north-east  extremity,  stand  the  remains  of 
Rougemont  Castle,  so  called  from  the  redness  of  the 
soil.  It  was  built  before  the  Conquest,  and  held 
out  some  time  agamst  the  Norman  invader.  Its  ter- 
race and  walks  afford  a  delightful  prospect  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  country.  The  streets  and 
buildings  in  general  wear  the  venerable  aspect  of 
antiquity,  and  have  a  picturesque  and  attractive 
appearance.  In  that  part  of  the  High  Street 
which  runs  through  the  older  portion  of  the 
town  many  buildings,  if  not  of  high  architec- 
tural interest,  give  a  pleasing  diversity  to  its  out- 
lines, and  a  general  quaintness  to  the  views.  The 
chief  among  these  is  the  Guildhall,  a  massive  stone 
structure,  the  facade  of  which  projects  over  the 
footway,  and  is  supported  by  columns  ;  as  a  work  of 
art  it  appears  interesting  and  peculiar  rather  than 
beautiful.  In  Exetei  was  born  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
whose  munificent  foundation  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford  renders  his  name  immortal  among 
students.  Turning  to  the  Cathedral,  we  find  there 
is  nothing  of  that  airy  grace  which  characterises 
Lichfield  or  Salisbury,  but  rather  heavy  and  com- 
paratively plairi  ;  but  there  is  one  exception,  the 
west  front,  which  is  an  extremely  rich  example  of 
fourteenth  century  Gothic.  It  also  loses  much  of  its 
dignity  by  having  houses  of  business  around  the 
Close,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  town 
square.  The  interior  is  in  every  respect  magnifi- 
cent and  attractive.  The  screen  displays  much 
fancy  and  magnificence,  whilst  the  throne  is  of 
curious  workmanship,    and    the    carvings    of   the 
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canopy  are  sixty  feet  high.  Several  persons  of  note 
he  buried  here  under  splendid  tombs.  Much  can  be 
said  of  the  various  objects  of  interest  and  beauty, 
but  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  would  only  tire 
the  patience  of  the  reader,  whilst  more  can  always 
be  gathered  from  printed  works.  I  must  mention 
here  the  beautiful  "  Minstrels'  Gallery  " — there  are 
similar  galleries  at  Wells  and  other  English  Cathe- 
drals, but  this  is  the  finest  example.  Altogether,  I 
was  much  pleased  with  my  stay,  and  certainly 
advise  others,  if  possible,  to  thoroughly  visit  the 
whole  of  the  city. 

In  order  to  complete  the  remainder  of  my  tour, 
much  resembling  in  its  outlines  a  figure  eight,  I  now 
directed  my  course  towards  Dorchester.  The  road 
is  now  uninterrupted  by  hills ;  the  surrounding  en- 
closures of  arable  and  pasture  land  glowed  with 
fertility,  while  the  happy  harvesters  hailed  the 
smiling  season  with  the  voice  of  melody.  Thus  I 
journeyed  on,  until  I  came  within  six  miles  of 
Honiton,  and  reached  the  brow  of  a  hiU,  where 
there  is  presented  one  of  the  sweetest  scenes  of 
cultivation  one  can  wish  to  behold.  This  may  be 
called  the  garden  of  Devon,  not  only  from  its  own 
intrinsic  superiority,  but  the  beauteous  order  in 
which  it  is  disposed — a  fine  amphitheatre  of  meadow 
and  arable  enclosure  gradually  ascending  towards 
the  south  up  to  its  natural  boundary  of  open  hills, 
ranged  in  all  the  uniformity  of  a  perfect  wall ;  to 
the  east  and  north  appears  a  similar  circular  de- 
fence, but  not  so  strongly  marked.  Descending 
into  this  lovely  vale  a  little  farther,  the  Otter 
forms  a  sweet  winding  river,  where  you  pass  a  very 
picturesque  scene  of  cots  and  ivy-mantled  bridges. 
Here  a  famous  battle  was  fouglit  against  the  Cornish 
rebels,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  V^I.  Farther  still  on 
the  right  a  column  will  be  noticed,  which  was  erected 
"  by  a  kinsman  to  keep  alive  the  fair  name  of  a  wise 
man."  Honiton  is  a  neat  town,  situate  on  the  Otter, 
in  a  charming  country.  In  consequence  of  a  dread- 
ful fire  in  1747,  which  burnt  down  the  greatest  part 
of  the  old  houses,  this  town  now  wears  a  pleasing 
modern  aspect.  The  principal  street  is  wide  and 
spacious.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
market  was  held  here,  before  the  reign  of  King 
John,  on  Sunday,  but  was  changed  by  his  direction 
to  Saturday.  Leaving  Honiton,  an  immense  hill  is 
encountered,  surrounded  with  beautiful  vales,  de- 
lightfully intermixed  with  hills,  forming  on  the  whole 
a  glorious  and  extensive  view.  The  road  to  Ax- 
minster  is  somewhat  hilly,  but  the  charming  scenery 
amply  compensates  for  this  difficulty  and  slight  incon- 
venience. Chiefly  on  the  right  the  hills  encroach  to 
the  road,  then  recede,  then  again  advance,  and  then 
gradually  diminishing  until,  between  an  opening,  a 
glorious  prospect  of  glade  and  vale  is  seen  for  miles 


beyond.  The  ground  on  the  right  closes,  then 
suddenly  opens  on  the  left,  when  the  same  enchant- 
ing scenery  continues  to  gladden  the  sight.  The 
roads  were  in  capital  condition,  with  the  exception 
that  an  energetic  road  repairer  had  been  at  his  work 
patching  the  roads  about  every  fifty  yards,  and 
where  not  needed.  I  cannot  see  that  we  have  any 
right  to  grumble  in  this  direction  ;  repairs  at  one 
time  or  another  must  be  done ;  should  they  not  be, 
we  must  then  evidently  put  up  with  bad  and  unride- 
able  roads.  I  certainly  thought  it  a  great  nuisance 
to  be  continually  dismounting  for  nearly  three 
miles  ;  but  the  sequel  will  show  that  I  nearly 
had  my  revenge,  for  suddenly  I  came  upon  the 
old  fellow  filling  his  cart  with  fresh  metal,  harnessed 
to  which  was  a  "  Kingswood  lion."  My  sudden 
appearance,  greatly  to  my  surprise,  disconcerted 
the  ancient  animal  so  much  that  its  owner's 
strength  and  tact  were  brought  into  use  to  prevent 
the  cart  and  animal  precipitating  into  a  cavity 
some  twenty  feet  deep.  To  complete  this  laugh- 
able picture,  another  of  those  ancient  animals 
in  a  field  on  the  left  was  dancing  and  career- 
ing round  the  enclosure,  either  in  frantic  frenzy 
and  anger  at  the  disturbance  I  was  causing  by 
my  intrusion,  or  more  thoroughly  enjoying  the 
joke  than  the  old  man  himself.  I,  however,  quietly 
dismounted  and  lent  a  helping  hand  in  endeavouring 
to  extricate  the  old  man  from  his  difficulty,  and 
eventually  making  the  quadruped  face  the  foe 
manfully.  My  attention  was  soon  drawn  into 
another  channel  as  I  proceeded,  for  the  scenery 
changes  and  pleases  to  an  exceeding  degree,  and 
continues  until  Axminster  is  reached.  This  is  a 
quiet  market  town  of  considerable  size,  situated  on 
the  river  Axe,  from  which,  and  a  minster  erected  by 
King  Athelstan,  it  derives  its  name.  The  streets 
bear  a  quiet  charm,  which  proved  very  welcome 
after  a  hot  and  dusty  ride.  Leaving  this  town, 
Dorsetshire  is  soon  entered ;  for  several  miles  the 
road  travels  on  a  noble  natural  terrace,  commanding 
at  times  a  view  of  the  sea  and  Portland  Island, 
with  various  other  striking  and  picturesque  objects. 
Before  Charmouth  is  reached,  the  ground  rises  and 
swells  into  hills  and  dales  of  much  magnificence, 
tossed  about  in  the  wildest  manner,  sometimes 
gradually  expanding,  sometimes  rising  boldly 
abrupt,  and  at  others  very  gently.  After  passing 
through  a  short  tunnel,  a  run  down  brings  us  into 
the  charmingly-situated  village  of  Charmouth, 
which  lies  close  to  the  sea,  where  the  piratical 
Danes  beat  the  English  in  two  engagements — the 
first  in  831,  the  second  in  839.  From  here  the  road 
to  Bridport  continues  hilly,  yet  the  charming 
snatches  of  sea  view,  the  perfect  road  surface,  and 
the  surrcuuding  prospects  produce  such  animated 
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pictures  that  hills  are  but  secondary  considerations. 
Bridport  will  be  found  a  very  neat  town,  with  a 
spacious  principal  street,  about  the  centre  of  which 
stands  an  excellent  market-house.  In  former  times 
this  town  was  much  lar^'er  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  piers  and  harbour,  which  once  added  greatly  to 
its  opulence,  are  now  gone  to  decay  ;  nor  is  there 
any  longer  security  for  ships  which  are  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  into  this  deep  and  perilous  bay. 
By  means  of  a  new-  railway,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, the  townspeople  hope  for  a  revival  of 
commercial  activity. 

Instead  of  proceeding  to  Weymouth  by  the 
ordinary  road  route  through  Winterburn,  Upway, 
and  Broadway.  I  took  the  coast  road,  having  a 
strong  desire  to  keep  the  sea  in  view  as  long  as 
possible.  The  coast  road  is  probably  more  hilly, 
besides  being  attended  with  other  dangers,  which 
I  must  note  in  their  turn.  To  riders  proceeding 
in  either  direction  from  Weymouth  to  Brid- 
port, or  vice  versa,  flie  first-mentioned  route 
is  certainly  preferable  to  the  other,  both  as  regards 
safety  and  hills.  It  does  not  take  long  to  reach  a 
small  village  called  Burton,  where  the  simple  folks 
were  thoroughly  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  two  toft'ey 
stalls  and  a  shooting  gallery,  indicating  that  the 
annual  feast  was  being  celebrated.  A  mile  or  so 
beyond  is  the  village  of  Bradstock,  where  a  crowd  of 
school  children  nearly  caused  a  serious  mishap.  It 
is  about  three  miles  from  here,  near  a  few  cottages, 
where  the  first  danger  is  encountered,  in  the  form  of 
a  gate.  Riders  coming  from  Weymouth  would  des- 
cend a  short  steep  hill,  turning  very  suddenly  to  the 
right,  bringing  them  immediately  upon  the  obstacle, 
placed  across  the  roadway,  which  cannot  be  seen 
until  the  turn  is  taken,  when  it  is  too  late  to  prevent 
a  spill.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  cottagers  that 
several  accidents  had  occurred  here,  one  of  which 
I  will  relate  as  told  to  me.  A  lady  tricyclist,  with 
two  gentlemen  riding  bicycles,  turned  the  corner, 
one  after  the  other,  in  quick  succession,  each  running'' 
violently  against  the  gate,  damaging  the  machines 
severely,  and  otherwise  receiving  severe  cuts  and 
contusions.  These  were  carefully  attended  to,  and 
made  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
in  an  inn  near  by,  when  twoother  bicyclists  met  with 
the  same  fate. 

The  quiet,  ancient  village  of  Abbotsbury  lies  beyond 
Hei'e  I  remained  in  order  to  visit  Lord  Ilchester's 
swannery,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey.  The  only 
inn  is  the  Ilchester  Arms,  whose  host  is  exceedingly 
proud  of  having  once  entertained  royalty  on  a  visit 
to  the  abbey  and  swannery.  The  receipt  of  the 
telegram  notifying  their  intending  visit,  and  giving 
them  but  an  hour  and  a  half  to  prepare  a  hot 
luncheon,  put  the  whole  estabhshment  in  commotion. 


Since  then  the  respectability  and  reputation  of  the 
house  has  increased,  everything  being  now  carried 
out  in  first-class  style.  Part  of  the  evening  was 
spent  in  the  company  of  several  fishermen,  whom  the 
host  and  myself  endeavoured  to  entertain  with  songs 
and  recitations.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
gathering  from  their  manner  and  conduct  their  quaint 
style  of  living.  They  are  hoping  shortly  to  have  a  rail- 
railway  connecting  them  to  Weymouth.  A  beautiful 
sky  cheered  me,  and  after  partaking  of  a  good  breakfast 
I  paid  my  intended  visit  to  the  swannery  and  abbe\'. 
The  former  is  certainly  interesting,  and  especially 
worth  a  visit  to  those  who  admire  the  graceful 
n^ovements  of  these  birds.  Of  the  abbey  but  little 
remains;  a  crumbling  wall  or  two,  with  various 
pieces  of  old  stone  gathered  together,  and  placed 
here  and  there  in  a  prominent  position,  is  all  that 
can  be  seen. 

After  the  inspection  I  returned  to  the  "  Arms," 
and  started  again  on  my  journey.  The  same  appear- 
ance in  the  scene — sea,  ships,  and  hills,  is  so  much 
like  that  of  the  previous  day,  that  I  need  not  again 
repeat  the  description,  except  that  several  steep  hills 
will  be  encountered,  which  will  require  care  in  coast- 
ing. The  Island  of  Portland  can  be  seen  for  some 
considerable  distance  before  Weymouth  is  reached. 
Arriving  somewhat  early,  I  decided  to  i^emain  here 
until  early  evening,  then  proceed  to  Dorchester.  I 
was  fortunate  in  arriving  on  the  day  of  the  regatta, 
which  enabled  me  to  pass  part  of  the  day  very 
pleasantly,  whilst  bathing  and  sight-seeing  occupied 
the  rest.  I  was  not  much  impressed  with  the  older 
portion  of  Weymouth,  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
irregularly  built,  but  the  modern  portion  boasts  of 
fine  terraces  and  good  streets.  Melcombe  Regis  is 
now  so  united  that  strangers  would  think  the  two 
towns  were  one.  They  are  only  separated  by  the 
river  Wey,  and  were  formerly  distinct  boroughs,  but 
incessant  variance  existing  between  them  respecting 
their  privileges,  Elizabeth  formed  them  into  one 
corporation,  by  which  union  they  enjoy  their  common 
rights,  and  flourish  together.  The  bay  is  a  beautiful 
semicircle  of  two  miles,  happily,  protected  from  winds 
and  tempests  by  the  surrounding  hills,  whilst  the 
fine  stretch  of  sands  makes  bathing  more  enjoyable. 
A  pleasant  excursion  can  be  made  to  the  peninsula 
of  Portland,  which  is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a 
prodigious  beach  or  ridge  of  pebbles,  parallel  to 
which  runs  a  narrow  creek,  which  can  be  ferried 
over.  To  contemplate  this  wonderful  wall,  it  is 
necessary  to  ride  or  walk  along  its  summit,  where 
the  extent  and  security  of  this  inunovable  bulwark 
will  more  fully  appear.  Its  materials  at  the  edge 
of  the  water  is  the  ordinary  shingle,  gradually 
diminishing  to  common  gravel, yet,  small  and  inadhe- 
sive as  such   substances   are,  they  are  capable  0 
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resisting  the  most  violent  storms,  and  of  preserving 
the  adjacent  conntry  from  inundation. 

The  two  castles  on  the  opposite  shores,  named 
Portland  and  Sandsfoot,  were  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  but  possess  nothing  now  to  attract 
notice.  Portland  is  about  nine  miles  round,  and 
belongs  to  one  parisli.  Mounting  the  vast  hill  of 
Fortune  Well,  a  perspective  view  of  the  island  is 
obtained  ;  the  whole  has  a  dreary  aspect,  being 
entirely  destitute  of  wood  and  fuel.  In  almost  eveiy 
part  of  the  island  are  seen  those  immense  stone 
quarries,  from  which  our  best  buildings  are  formed. 
These,  or  the  best  part  of  them,  are  worked  by  a 
gi^eat  number  of  convicts  from  the  large  establish- 
ment which  Government  has  erected  for  their  safe 
keeping  and  perfect  isolation.  Gangs  of  these  poor 
fellows  can  be  seen,  carefully  guarded  and  watched 
by  warders,  sawing  and  blasting  the  stone  from  the 
quarries.  Crossing  the  island,  the  ruin  of  the  old 
castle  is  reached,  which  must  have  been  very  strong 
before  the  invention  of  ordnance  ;  yet  it  was  forced 
and  won  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  1143,  in 
behalf  of  his  sister  Maude.  At  this  place,  in  1588, 
the  Spanish  Armada  attempted  to  land,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss,  and  two  of  the  largest  ships 
belonging  to  it  were  carried  into  Weymouth.  From 
here  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Race  of  Portland,  so  called 
from  the  striving  of  two  currents  or  tides  midway 
between  this  and  the  French  coast.  This  agitation 
of  the  waves  is  so  dangerous  that  even  in  calm 
weather  it  is  unsafe  to  pass  it.  The  cliffs  on  this 
side  are  rent  in  a  very  awful  form,  as  if  occasioned 
by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  A  good  view  is 
plainly  obtained  of  Peverell  Point,  a  vast  heap  of 
undermined  rocks,  at  an  angle  of  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck.  The  wind  at  the  present  time  happened 
to  be  blowing  hard,  making  the  waves  roll  high  and 
dash  with  great  fury  against  the  rocks.  Much  can 
be  seen  to  interest  tourists  who  desire  to  note  everv- 
thing  of  importance  in  their  route. 

Returning  to  Weymouth,  I  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  time  at  my  disposal  in  promenading  the  Es- 
planade, witnessing  the  yacht  racing,  bathing,  and 
otherwise  enjoying  myself  until  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  I  thought  it  prudent  to  be  moving. 
Bidding  adieu  to  Weymouth,  and  passing  through 
the  pretty  outskirts  of  the  town,  Ridgeway  Hill  is 
soon  reached.  From  the  summit  a  charming  view 
is  obtained  of  both  sea  and  land  ;  innumerable  boats 
of  evei'y  description  could  be  seen  dotted  here  and 
there  for  miles  out  to  sea  ;  whilst  the  animated 
appearance  of  the  town,  and  the  strains  of  music 
wafted  on  the  breeze,  nearly  broke  my  resolution  of 
continuing  to  Dorchester.  I  was  glad  to  see  the 
N.C.U.  danger-board  at  the  top  of  this  hill,  and 
afterwards  ascertained  that  the  Dorchester  Rovers 


B.C.  were  the  prime  movers  of  this  caution.  It  is 
certainly  wanted,  for  a  very  uncomfortable  sensation 
would  steal  over  a  cyclist's  frame  at  a  certain  bend 
of  the  hill  on  seeing  a  blank  wall  almost  immediately 
in  front  of  him.  Beyond  this,  on  the  left,  is  Maiden 
Castle,  one  of  the  most  ancient  fortifications  in  the 
kingdom,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  never 
lost  or  won.  It  consists  of  a  treble  fosse  and  rampart, 
each  very  deep  and  high,  surrounding  an  area  of 
nearly  forty  acres,  to  which  there  are  only  two 
places  of  access.  Numerous  tumuli  are  dispersed 
on  the  neighbouring  downs,  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  opened,  but  nothing  more  than  bones  or 
a  few  coins  have  been  discovered.  The  prospect 
from  here  is  very  extensive,  and  takes  in  some  of  the 
hills  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  About  three  miles  from 
Dorchester  the  road  runs  almost  in  a  straight  line, 
and  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  is  shaded  by  a  fine 
avenue  of  trees,  which  continue  to  the  town.  About 
half  a  mile  from  Dorchester,  close  on  the  right,  is 
another  curious  antiquity,  called  Mambury,  enclos- 
ing an  acre  of  ground,  and  raised  in  the  form  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre. 

Dorchester  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  the 
Dunovaria  of  Antonine.  The  Frome  here  makes  a 
kind  of  an  island,  and  passing  Wareham,  afterwards 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Poole.  The  town  is  in 
a  vei'y  flourishing  condition,  and  has  continued  so 
for  a  lengthened  period.  A  dreadful  fire,  in  1613, 
which  consumed  almost  the  whole,  except  the  large 
church  of  St.  Peter,  gave  rise  to  its  present  regu- 
larity. It  consists  of  three  spacious  principal  streets, 
which  meet  in  the  centre,  and  contains  a  good 
market  place,  town  hall,  corn  exchange,  and  is  under 
the  government  of  a  mayor.  It  had  anciently  a 
castle,  out  of  the  ruins  of  which,  and  on  the  same 
site,  the  Grey  Friars  afterwards  built  their  convent. 
The  walks  that  circumscribe  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  town  are  very  pleasant,  whilst  the  surrounding 
country  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  feeding  of  large 
numbers  of  sheep.  Winlst  staying  here  some  two 
or  three  days,  I  by  some  means  became  acquainted 
with  several  of  the  Dorchester  cyclists,  with  whom 
a  very  pleasant  time  was  spent.  Thinking  it  high 
time  to  be  moving,  I  passed  from  the  town  by  the 
eastern  street  that  leads  to  Blandford.  The  seats  in 
this  vicinity  are  nuuierous,  and  highly  worthy  of  a 
traveller's  attention,  particularly  Milton  Abbey  and 
others,  among  which  is  Stinsford,  and  a  mile 
farther,  on  the  same  side,  Kingston,  a  large 
mansion,  surrounded  with  fine  lawns  and  ex- 
tensive plantations,  belonging  to  a  branch  of 
the  Rivers  family.  The  country  onwards  is  mostly 
open,  and  devoid  of  any  special  interest.  Pass- 
ing through  Piddletown  —  once  a  market  town 
hen  next   Bere  Regis,  leaving  the  village  of  Whit- 
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churcli,  a  long  range  of  bleak  hills  and  downs  is 
noticed,  which  continue  to  Blandford,  a  pleasant 
town  on  the  Stour,  from  whence  there  is  a  delightful 
view  of  Brianston,  a  noble  mansion,  and  other  in- 
ferior places.  The  entrance  to  the  town  is  extremely 
pretty,  with  its  sluggish-looking  pool,  and  a  beautiful 
sweep  of  various  tinted  foliage,  called  the  Cliff,  im- 
pending over  the  river,  leading  the  eye  to  the  superb 
pile  of  Brianston,  built  of  Portland  stone.  This 
domain  was  anciently  held  by  the  following  singular 
tenure — "That  the  owner  should  find  a  man  to  go 
before  the  king's  army  forty  days,  bareheaded  and 
barefooted,  in  his  linen  drawers,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  bow  without  a  string,  and  in  the  other  an 
arrow  without  feathers."  Blandford  gives  the  title 
of  marqLiis  to  the  dukes  of  Marlborough.  Being 
burnt  down  in  1731,  it  arose,  like  another  phienix, 
from  its  ashes,  but  with  fresh  lustre.  Continuing 
the  direct  road  to  Salisbury,  one  encounters  a  suc- 
cession of  steep  hills,  whilst  the  surrounding  country 
is  devoid  of  any  special  interest,  being  bleak,  barren, 
and  sterile,  until  within  six  miles  of  the  city,  when 
arriving  at  the  sunnnit  of  a  small  hill,  I  had 
a  good  view  of  the  city,  standing  in  one  of  the 
loveliest  vales  in  England,  well  verdured,  sylvan  and 
irriguous.  The  spire  of  its  cathedral,  as  well  as 
those  of  its  parochial  churches,  towering  above  the 
surrounding  trees,  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  place,  without  offending  by  their  confusion.  By 
an  easy  descent,  a  bridge  is  passed,  through  which 
the  Avon  flows.  The  first  entrance  is  very  pre- 
possessing :  on  the  left  hand  a  wall  with  battlements 
runs  between  a  stream  of  clear  water  and  the  road, 
encompassing  what  is  called  the  Close,  within  which 
the  cathedral  stands.  The  Close  is  principally  in- 
habited by  the  gentry  and  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
The  cathedral,  now  one  of  the  most  elegant  Gothic 
buildings  in  the  kingdom,  was  erected  in  1258,  and 
was  begun  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Its 
beautiful  spire  of  freestone  towers  to  a  height  of  400 
feet,  and  is  the  tallest  in  England.  Fears  are  enter- 
tained as  to  its  safet}',  as  it  is  now  leaning  some  few 
inches  from  the  perpendicular,  but  steps  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  any  further  subsidence.  It  is  said 
that  this  pile  contains  as  many  windows  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year,  as  many  pillars  as  there  are  hours, 
and  as  many  gates  as  there  are  lunar  revolutions ; 
but  we  have  never  heard  of  anyone  who  had  the 
trifling  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  re- 
marks. The  external  appearance  is  gay,  light  and 
airy,  the  design  delicate,  to  all  of  which  the  green- 
sward surrounding  the  whole  adds  considerably  to 
the  beauty.  The  internal  decorations  are  such  as 
result  rather  from  the  symmetry  of  the  building  than 
from  adscititious  ornaments.  The  monuments  of 
distinguished  personages  are  not  numerous  in  this 


cathedral,  and  therefore  require  no  particular  notice. 
In  the  Close,  however,  the  buildings  have  an  air  of 
grandeur  and  gentility.  New  Sarum,  or  Salisbury, 
has  risen  out  of  the  ruins  of  Old  Sarum,  and  is  a 
large,  clean,  well-built  town;  the  streets  are  generally 
spacious,  and  built  at  right  angles.  The  Market 
Place  is  a  spacious  square,  and  gives  an  airy  light- 
ness to  the  whole  place,  whilst  many  other  public 
buildings  are  worthy  of  notice. 

Leaving  Salisbury  with  many  pleasant  recollec- 
tions, and  ascending  towards  the  plain  from  the 
meadows  of  Salisbury,  we  see — rising  before  us,  at 
the  very  gate  of  the  open  country — the  conical  hill 
of  Old  Sarum,  with  its  crown  of  entrenchments. 
The  mighty  ramparts  of  the  hill  were,  probably, 
much  as  we  see  them  now.  Climbing  the  steep  face 
of  the  hill,  we  find  the  summit  fenced  by  a  vast 
earthen  rampart  and  ditch,  the  height  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  rampart  being 
not  less  than  one  hundred  feet.  In  the  centre  is  a 
second  circular  earthwork  and  ditch,  very  nearly  as 
high  as  the  outer  rampart.  This  was  the  site  of  the 
castle  or  citadel ;  it  is  now  thickly  overgrown  with 
briars  and  brushwood,  but  some  portions  of  a  strong 
wall,  on  the  crest  of  the  earthwork,  are  still  to  be 
traced.  There  is  no  lack  of  material  for  reflection, 
therefore,  as  the  visitor  stands  on  the  ruined 
mounds  of  Old  Sarum.  Besides  the  castle,  it  was 
also  the  see  of  a  bishop,  with  its  cathedral;  but 
King  Stephen,  having  a  dispute  with  the  diocesan, 
seized  the  castle  and  put  a  garrison  into  it,  which  was 
the  first  occasion  of  the  ruin  of  this  ancient  city, 
for  not  long  after.  Bishop  Poor  translated  the 
episcopal  seat  to  the  valley  below  it,  where  the  city 
of  Salisbury  now  stands.  It,  however,  continued  to 
send  two  members  to  Parliament  long  after  its 
downfall  and  ruin,  who  were  elected  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  certain  adjacent  lands.  It  is  known  that  this 
city  is  as  ancient  as  the  old  Britons,  and  for  a  long 
succession  of  ages  retained  its  importance,  yet,  of  the 
strength  and  splendour  of  this  fortress  scarce  a  ves- 
tige remains,  and  the  town  is  reduced  to  a  solitary 
building.  Not  to  visit  Stonehenge  would  have  shown 
an  unpardonable  failure  of  interest,  so  towards  that 
noted  relic  of  Druidical  pomp  I  steered  my  steed. 

The  country  between  Old  Sarum  and  Stonehenge 
is  by  no  means  entirely  level,  while  the  road  for  some 
distance  proceeds  along  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  and 
is  replete  with  local  beauties  until  Amesbury  is 
reached,  the  situation  of  which  is  beautifully 
picturesque,  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  the 
borders  of  which  are  eminently  beautiiul.  It  derives 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  celebrity  from  giving 
birth  to  that  elegant  writer  and  celebrated  man, 
Addison,  whose  father  was  rector  of  this  place. 
From  Amesbury  to  Stonehenge  is  a  distance  of  two 
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or  three  miles ;  little  watercourses  flash  out  here 
and  there,  between  rows  of  overhaaj^iug  willows, 
w  hilst  in  every  direction  traces  of  many  barrows 
and  ancient  castrametations  are  observed.  It  is  thus 
I  i-eached  the  small  vale  leading  up  to  the  ancient 
remains  that  are  seen  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  Of 
this  celebrated  monument  of  antiquity,  many  descrip- 
tijns  have  been  given  by  antiquaries,  therefore  a 
short  description  will  be  sufficient.  The  building,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  is  about  a  hundred  and  nine 
feet  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  the  remains  of  two 
circular  and  two  oval  ranges  of  rough  stones,  having 
one  common  centre.  The  outer  circle,  when  perfect, 
consisted  of  thirty  upright  stones,  of  which  there 
are  seventeen  still  standing,  and  seven  more  lying 
upon  the  ground,  either  whole  or  in  fragments.  The 
upright  stones  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high, 
from  six  to  seven  feet  broad,  and,  being  placed  at  a 
distance  of  three  feet  and  a  half  from  each  other, 
are  joined  at  the  top  by  imposts,  or  stones  laid 
across,  with  tenons  fitted  to  mortises  in  the  uprights 
for  keeping  them  in  their  positions.  Of  the  imposts, 
or  cross  stones,  there  are  six  still  standing.  .  The 
inner  circle,  which  never  had  imposts,  had 
about  forty  original  stones,  of  which  about  nineteen 
are  left,  and  of  these  only  eleven  standing.  The 
walk  between  these  circles  is  300  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  from  this  walk  the  structure  lias  a 
surprising  and  awful  appearance.  At  a  distance  of 
about  nine  feet  from  the  inner  circle  is  the  outward 
oval  range,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  principal 
part  of  the  work,  and  styled  the  "Adytum."  The 
stones  that  comprise  it  are  stupendous,  some  of  them 
measuring  thirty  feet  in  height.  This  range  con- 
sists of  five  compages.  being  formed  of  two  uprights, 
with  an  impost  at  the  top  like  the  outer  circle  ;  and 
of  these  compages  three  are  entire,  but  somewhat 
deca\-ed.  The  inner  oval  is  composed  of  twenty 
stones,  each  about  six  feet  high ;  and  near  its 
eastern  extremity  is  a  stone  of  coarse  blue  marble 
about  sixteen  feet,  long  and  four  feet  broad,  which 
lies  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  altar.  In  a  direct  line  from  this  stone, 
towards  the  east,  is  a  stone  by  itself  and  of  immense 
size.  On  the  longest  day  in  the  year  the  sun- 
rising  catches  the  top  of  the  stone  and  casts  its 
shadow  direct  upon  the  altar  stone.  The  whole  of 
this  work  is  enclosed  by  a  ditch  about  thirty  feet 
broad  and  one  hundred  feet  from  the  outer  circle. 
Over  this  trench  are  three  entrances,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  faces  the  north-east.  At  each 
entrance,  on  the  outside  of  the  trench,  there  appears 
to  have  been  two  huge  stones,  set  up  in  manner  of 
a  gate,  and  parallel  to  those,  on  the  inside,  two 
smaller  stones.  The  number  of  stones  of  which 
this    structure    consists    is     computed    to    be     140. 


The  barrows  round  this  monument  are  numerous 
and  remarkable,  being  generally  bell  fashion. 
These  were  sepulchral  monuments,  as  appear  from 
many  that  have  been  opened.  The  heads  of  oxen, 
deer,  and  other  beasts  have  been  dug  up  in  and 
about  the  ruins,  together  with  arches,  wood,  and 
other  undoubted  relics  of  sacrifices.  In  charge  of 
the  ruins  is  an  old  man,  of  whom  I  asked  the  most 
direct  road  to  Winchester.  The  answer  he  gave  to 
my    enquiries    was  as   follows : — 

"  Take  the  direct  road  to  Amesbury,  turn  to  the 
left  and  go  to  Cholterton,  then  enquire  for  Greatley 
Station  ;  when  you  get  there,  ask  anyone  to  show 
you  th3  road  to  the  Wallops  (two  villages),  then 
from  there  to  Stockbridge,  and  from  Stockbridge  to 
Winchester." 

"  How  are  the  roads — hilly  or  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  very  hilly  in  places." 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  been  that  way  to 
Winchester  ?" 

"  Let  me  see,  I  have  not  been  anywhere  since  I 
came  here  to  mind  this  place  for  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  and  that  is  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  it  was 
some  few  years  before  that." 

You  may  be  sure  that,  after  this  disclosure,  I  gave 
very  little  credence  to  his  direction  as  to  route, 
etc.  He  then  went  into  a  very  long  statement  about 
taking  two  greyhounds  there  for  a  gentleman,  about 
their  slipping  from  his  grasp  on  sighting  a  hare,  his 
trouble  on  losing  sight  of  them  and  never  seeing 
them  for  an  hour,  when  the  hare  lay  at  the  feet  of 
both,  dead ;  whilst  they  remained  mute  until  his 
arrival.  Poor  old  fellow,  he  seemed  to  feel  the  very 
presence  of  the  dogs  then,  and  that  it  was  happening 
at  the  very  time  of  his  description,  such  was  the 
animation  he  threw  into  the  subject.  Bidding  him 
adieu,  after  consoling  him  on  his  lonely  situation.  I 
turned  again  for  Amesbury.  About  half  a  mile 
north  of  Stonehenge  is  a  hippodrome,  or  horse  course, 
crossing  a  valley.  It  is  enclosed  by  two  ditches, 
running  parallel  east  and  west,  and  is  of  immense 
length. 

Arriving  at  Amesbury,  I  took  the  turning  to  the 
left,  as  directed,  and  continued  over  hilly,  barren 
ground,  forming  part  of  the  Plain  of  Salisbury. 
When  we  look  across  this  desolate  area,  extending 
some  thirty  miles  in  one  direction  and  over  twenty 
in  another,  a  most  uncomfortable  sensation 
gradually  steals  over  you.  In  every  direction  are 
nothing  but  downs  and  undulations  appearing  like 
high  waves  of  the  sea  following  one  after  another, 
whilst  scarcely  a  tree  is  seen  to  break  the  monotony 
of  the  ride.  Roads  in  this  directioji,  then  that,  r.eemto 
die  away  in  the  distance  until  they  become  a  thin 
white  streak,  then  lost  on  the  horizon.  This  day's 
ride  was  the  most  unpleasant  one  of  my  trip,  for 
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after  passing  Cholterton  and  proceeding  to  Greatley, 
the  rain  commenced  to  pour  in  torrents,  and  con- 
tinued, with  httle  variation  in  severity,  until  Win- 
chester was  reached  in  the  evening.  At  Greatley  a 
fint;er-post  on  the  left  will  be  seen  pointing  to  Stock- 
bridge,  to  which  place  it  is  five  miles.  I  should 
advise  anyone  not  to  take  any  notice  of  this,  or  they 
will  find  they  have  the  whole  of  the  distance  to 
walk.  It  is  nothing  more  than  an  old  disused 
Roman  road,  which  the  authorities  wish  to  open  for 
traffic.  After  going  a  mile,  the  whole  of  which  was 
walked,  I  was  compelled  to  return,  and  continue  by 
the  road  to  the  Wallops  (as  the  old  man  at  Stone- 
henge  had  directed,  and  whose  direction  I  found 
correct  in  every  detailed  particulars).  Being 
thoroughly  wet  I  was  anxious  to  keep  warm,  whilst 
tlie  roads  encouraged  fast  riding,  and  enabled  me  to 
put  in  some  good  work.  After  the  Wallops  had 
been  passed  the  scenery  again  becomes  very  interest- 
ing, and  in  some  parts  exceedingly  prettj'.  I  was 
not  sorry  when  Stockbridge  came  in  view,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  comfortable  tea  to  cheer  and  console  me 
was  verv  near.  The  town  is  of  good  size,  consisting 
chiefly  of  one  very  wide  place  or  street,  with  but  few 
houses  of  any  importance,  but  on  the  whole  of  mean 
appearance.  In  everj'  direction  out  of  the  town  hills 
abound,  and  I  found,  when  continuing  to  Winchester, 
a  very  steep  one,  which  is  the  rule  the  whole 
distance.  In  every  direction  the  rustic  simplicity 
of  the  good  counti'y  folk  abounds,  kindness  is  their 
chief  feature,  and  to  one  in  trouble  everything  they 
possess  which  is  needed  is  willingly  placed  at  their 
disposal.  Several  incidents  occurred  during  this  day's 
ride  that  enabled  me  to  obtain  a  very  good  idea  of 
their  kindness.  It  is  gratif\-mg  to  know  that  such 
good  feeling  and  sympath}-  is  obtainable  from  entire 
strangers,anditisto  be  hoped  that  cyclists  will  endea- 
vour to  maintain  this  universal  generosity.  Arriving 
in  Winchester  thoroughly  damp,  and  obtaining  com- 
fortable apartments  at  the  C.T.C.  house  was  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes.  As  it  continued  to  rain  I 
remained  in  the  whole  evening,  and  left  the  town 
ramble  till  the  morning,  should  it  be  fine.  Awaking 
in  the  morning  thoroughly  refreshed,  my  first  thought 
was  of  the  weather.  It  did  not  take  long  to  find 
out  that  the  sun  w-as  shining  gloriously,  so  in  that 
direction  I  had  little  to  fear.  Such  bright  mornings 
after  rainfall  are  not  certain  prophets  of  fine 
weather,  but  are,  as  a  rule,  the  proverbial  calms 
before  the  coming  storms.  I  lingered  at  my  break- 
fast in  order  to  thoroughly  make  up  my  mind  upon 
the  day's  programme,  and  then  started  for  a  quiet 
walk.  Winchester  is  the  ancient  city  of  the  Belgian, 
its  antiquity  is  unquestionably  great,  but  there  seems 
little  authentic  reasons  for  carrying  up  its  foundation, 
as  some  do,  about  nine  centuries  before  the  Christian 


era.  During  the  Saxon  heptarchy  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  West  Saxon  kings,  who  adorned  it 
with  magnificent  churches,  and  made  it  an  episcopal 
see.  It  was  fortified  at  an  early  period,  and  part  of 
the  walls  still  remain  entire.  Passing  over  the 
misfortunes  of  this  place,  from  war  and  conflagration, 
during  the  first  ages  of  its  history,  I  shall  only 
observe  that  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  it  seems  to 
have  attained  its  highest  degree  of  splendour  and 
extent.  After  the  death  of  Henry  the  effects  of  a 
siege  for  seven  weeks  were  severely  felt ;  and  soon 
after  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out,  which  consumed 
twenty  parish  churches,  the  king's  palace,  and  a  vast 
number  of  houses.  This  catastrophe  it  never  re- 
covered, and  though  in  subsequent  reigns  it  was 
occasionally  honoured  by  the  presence  of  royalty,  it 
never  more  enjoyed  the  full  sunshine  of  kingly 
favour.  Charles  II.,  indeed,  seems  to  have  deter- 
mined to  distinguish  it  more  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  done,  but  his  death  put  a  stop  to  the 
completion  of  the  noble  palace  he  had  begun  here, 
and  his  successors  have  shown  little  inclination  to 
resume  his  broken  labours.  In  i658  Winchester 
was  visited  by  a  most  fatal  pestilence,  which  raged 
for  almost  twelve  months.  Cart-loads  of  the  dead 
were  daily  carried  out  and  buried  on  the  neighbour- 
ing downs.  To  stop  the  progress  of  the  contagion 
the  markets  were  removed  to  a  proper  distance  from 
the  city,  and  an  obelisk  is  erected  on  the  spot  where 
they  were  held  to  record  that  unfortunate  era. 

I  shall  now  take  a  general  survey  of  some  of  the 
principal  buildings  in  this  august  city.  Near  the 
west  gate,  on  a  large  eminence,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
strong  castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by  King  Arthur, 
in  523.  This  was  a  place  of  defence  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen.  The  chapel,  which  was 
detached,  is  still  entire,  and  is  a  fine  building,  con- 
sisting of  three  aisles,  at  which  the  Assizes  were 
recently  held.  At  one  end  of  it  is  King  Arthur's 
round  table,  as  it  is  called,  about  eighteen  feet  m 
diameter,  thus  described  by  Warton,  in  one  of  his 
beautiful  sonnets : — 

Where  Venta's  Norman  castle  still  uprears 
Its  rafcer'd  hall,  that  o'er  the  grassy  foss. 
And  scattered  tlinty  fragments,  clad  in  moss. 

On  yonder  steep,  in  naked  state  appears, 

High  hung  remains,  the  pride  of  warlike  years. 
Old  Arthur's  board — on  the  capacious  round 
Some  British  pen  has  sketched  the  names  renowned. 

In  marks  obscure,  of  his  immortal  peers. 

Though  joined  with  magic  skill,  with  many  a  rhyme, 
The  Druid  frame,  nnhonoured,  falls  a  prey 

To  the  slow  vengeance  of  the  wizard  "  Time," 
And  fade  the  British  characters  away  ! 

Yet  Spenser's  page,  thai  chants,  in  verse  sublime, 
Those  chiefs,  shall  live,  unconscious  to  decay. 
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Respecting  the  antiquity  of  this  table  there  are 
various  opinions.  Paulus  Jovius,  who  wrote  about 
three  hundred  years  ago,  relates  that  it  was  exhibited 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  that  many  marks  of 
its  antiquity  were  then  destroyed,  the  names  of 
the  knights  written  afresh,  and  the  whole  re- 
paired. On  the  site  of  the  old  castle  are  the 
unfinished  remains  of  the  palace  already  mentioned, 
begun  by  Charles  II.  The  plan  was  a  noble  one, 
and  the  shell  still  evinces  the  magnificence  of  the 
design.  The  length  of  the  whole  is  three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  feet,  and  during  the  French  wars 
it  was  converted  into  a  prison  for  French  prisoners. 
An  apartment  is  seen  which  they  appropriated  for 
their  chapel,  and  various  relics  of  their  devotions, 
paintings  and  inscriptions  still  remain.  The  college 
is  situated  eastward  of  the  cathedral,  just  outside 
the  city  wall.  It  consists  of  numerous  buildings  and 
offices,  and  owes  its  origin  to  that  liberal  lover  of 
learning,  William  of  Wykeham.  So  much  can  be  seen 
here  that  I  must  not  detain  the  reader  beyond  giving 
a  very  narrow  description  of  its  many  beauties.  The 
hall  is  a  noble  Gothic  room,  in  which  the  scholars 
dine  and  sup.  The  chapel,  in  point  of  magnitude 
and  appropriate  decoration,  is  equal  to  most;  the 
screens,  stalls,  and  altar-piece  are  richly  carved. 
Turning  towards  the  left,  you  enter  the  cloisters, 
which  constitute  a  square.  In  the  centre  of  the 
area  stands  the  librar}' — an  elegant  Gothic  building 
— and  to  the  west  of  the  cloisters  is  the  school,  an 
elegantly-furnished  room.  From  the  school,  and 
passing  into  the  college  meadows,  is  a  charming 
prospect  of  Catherine's  Hill,  from  which  again  there 
is  a  most  picturesque  view  of  the  city  and  its  vener- 
able structures,  intersected  with  trees  and  gardens. 
The  external  appearance  of  the  cathedral  is  flat  and 
heavy,  but  the  interior  is  magnificent  and  attractive. 
Entering  the  western  portals,  we  find  ourselves  in 
one  of  the  grandest  and  longest  of  our  cathedral 
naves,  and  we  are  almost  overwhelmed  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  view  it  presents.  Ou  the  top  of 
each  wall  that  surrounds  the  presbyter}'  are  placed 
chests,  which  contain  the  bones  of  the  West  Saxon 
kings,  and  otiiers,  who  have  been  buried  in  this 
church.  la  the  aisles  are  several  curious  and  superb 
monuments,  ^ndj'in  -the  area,  leading  to  the  high 
altar,  is  a  plain  raised  ■tortib-,  of  grey  stone,  in  which 
William  Rufus  is  buried.  •  Thte  rebels,  in  the  civil 
wars,  plundered  it  of  a  gold  cloth,  and  a  ring  set 
with  rubies  of  considerable  value.  Other  places  will 
be  found  to  attract  the  attention  of  visitors,  who  can 
spend  a  day  or  so  with  advantage  in  thoroughly 
looking  into  matters  more  minutely. 

I  must  not  forget  to  notice  the  curious  cross  which 
stands  in  the  High  otreet,  which  is  43  feet  high  :  it 
is    beautifully  sculptured,  but  has   been  somewhat 


defaced  by  a  wretched  attempt  at  beautifying.  Then 
the  hospital  and  church  of  St.  Cross  deserve  notice 
for  their  architecture,  as  well  as  for  the  singularity  of 
the  institution.  Every  traveller  who  knocks  at  the 
door  of  this  hospital,  in  his  way,  may  claim  a 
manchet  of  white  bread  and  a  cup  of  beer,  of  which 
quantities  are  daily  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
charity.  For  a  place  of  such  consequence  I  was 
surprised  at  its  mean  appearance  ;  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  inconvenient,  and  the  houses  low  and 
inelegant.  Yet  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation, 
from  the  extensive  plains  and  downs  with  which  it  is 
surrounded,  invites  many  persons  of  fortune  to  fix 
their  residence  near. 

Bidding  adieu  to  this  ancient  and  respectable 
city  I  took  the  road  to  Alton.  On  leaving  the  city  a 
long  steep  hill  has  to  be  walked,  winding  in  a  zig-zag 
fashion.  On  arriving  at  the  summit  an  extensive 
view  is  obtained  over  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Berks  ; 
whilst  the  city  is  seen  lying  in  a  sweet  vale,  through 
which  the  river  Itchin  winds  its  course.  The 
Winchester  Downs  are  now  entered  upon,  whilst  the 
surrounding  scenery  becomes  most  attractive  and 
impressive.  About  two  miles  from  Alresford  a 
delightful  valley  presents  itself;  while  here  and 
there  a  straggling  cottage,  embosomed  in  trees, 
gives  an  animation  to  the  scene.  Alresford  is  a 
town  of  good  size,  clean,  and  well  built.  I  did  not 
remain  here  long  enough  to  gather  any  particulars 
of  the  principal  objects  of  interest,  but  continued  on 
to  Alton.  A  tedious  sameness  of  landscape  reigns 
the  whole  distance  ;  but  from  Alton  to  Farnham  is 
picturesque  and  pleasant.  The  woods  by  the  road- 
side form  a  variety  of  side  screens  for  a  picture ; 
whilst  hop  grounds  become  more  numerous,  and 
pickers  boisterous,  in  several  instances  lying  intoxi- 
cated by  the  roadside. 

Farnham  is  an  extensive  town,  chiefly  noted  as  the 
centre  of  the  hop-growing  district,  and  also  as  a 
corn  market.  It  consists  of  one  broad  principal 
street,  and  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  Surrey.  Here 
Alfred  defeated  the  Danes;  and  afterwards,  when 
King  Stephen  had  granted  permission  to  build 
castles,  Henry  of  Blois,  his  brother,  erected  one  of 
great  strength  on  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the  town, 
which  Henry  III.  demolished.  In  the  vicinity,  on 
the  right  of  Farnham,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
Landay  Hill,  are  the  remains  of  an  encampment, 
which  I  inspected.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  tradition 
says  Julius  Caesar  had  a  station  here.  A  double  fosse 
guards  it  towards  the  south,  and  it  is  strongly  forti- 
fied by  an  abrupt  precipice  towards  the  north.  The 
view  is  very  extensive  from  this  spot,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  command  the  motions  of  an  army. 
Leaving  Farnham  and  proceeding  to  Guildford,  the 
road  runs  along  the  ridge  of  a  high  chalky  hill  called 
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the  Hog's  Back,  which  commands  ahnost  boundless 
landscapes,  and  takes  in  the  whole  of  that  pic- 
turesque county  of  Surrey.  On  the  right  but  little  is 
seen  of  Godalming,  so  entirely  is  it  obscured  by  the 
mass  of  foliage.  This  ride  is  most  invigorating,  and 
prepares  the  rider  for  the  many  interesting  objects 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  and  around  Guildford.  Away 
on  the  right  is  seen  the  ruins  of  St.  Martha's,  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill ;  in  every  direction 
undulating  hills,  now  and  then  rising  into  bolder 
ridges,  fields  rich  with  vegetation,  and  shaded  by 
abundant  trees.  Rich  as  is  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  in  choice  examples  of  truly  English  scenery, 
Hampstead,  Harrow,  Sydenham,  Chislehurst.  Dart- 
ford  and  many  more,  there  is  none  that  can  surpass 
the  surroundings  of  Guildford.  Down  the  steep 
ridge  of  the  Hog's  Back  into  the  High  Street  I 
proceeded.  There  I  supported  nature  by  a  substan- 
tial lunch,  and  then  commenced  my  tour  of  inspec- 
tion. Being  the  first  time  on  an  extended  visit  to  the 
town,  time  was  no  object :  but  to  thoroughly  see  the 
various  interesting  sights,  one  must  go  earnestly  to 
work  or  his  time  and  trouble  is  wasted  to  no  good 
purpose. 

How  long  there  has  been  a  town  on  this  tempting 
site  does  not  appear  to  be  certain,  but  for  ages  it 
can  be  traced.  In  every  instance  the  first  thing  to 
attract  attention  is  the  castle,  where  there  is  one  to 
be  seen.  Between  High  Street  and  Quarry  Street, 
which  leads  along  the  valley  of  the  Wey,  well  up  the 
hill,  and  thus  conspicuous  in  all  views  of  the  town, 
stands  the  castle.  It  is  not  easily  seen  from  the 
street,  being  completely  enclosed  by  gardens  or  high 
walls,  and  stands  in  private  grounds,  but  entrance 
is  courteously  permitted  on  application.  It  must 
have  been  a  strong  place  once,  but  of  its  outworks 
now  only  some  almost  shapeless  fragments  remain, 
the  keep  alone  being  tolerably  perfect.  The  castle 
keep  crowns  the  summit  of  an  artificial  mound 
encompassed  by  a  ditch.  In  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  on  the  first  floor  is  a  curious  gallerj'.  In  this 
some  Norman  arcading  maj-  be  seen,  the  panels 
being  ornamented  with  diaper  work,  and  some  very 
singular  figures  rudely  incised.  Needless  to  add 
that  they  have  been  more  or  less  damaged  by  the 
subsequent  idiot  with  a  passion  for  cutting  his 
initials.  Large  pits,  open  to  the  air,  exist  on  the 
hill  side  some  distance  to  the  south,  in  one  of  which 
there  is  a  remarkable  echo.  It  would  not  be  very 
easy  to  find  a  more  picturesque  street  than  the  High 
Street  of  Guildford,  mounting  sharply  up  the  hill 
side,  with  the  houses  rising  gradually  one  above  the 
other,  even  the  roofs  and  chimneys  grouping  well, 
combined  with  the  various  styles  of  architecture, 
from  the  ancient  gabled  windows  to  the  more  un- 
pretentious modern  dwellings.     The  town  hall  is  a 


quaint-looking  structure,  with  its  clock  projecting  out 
over  the  street.  Then  the  Abbot's  Hospital,  higher 
up  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  simpler  architecture  of  the  Jacobean 
age.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  another 
plain  but  old  building,  the  Free  Grammar  School. 
On  a  bare,  grassy  spur  from  the  Hog's  Back  stands 
the  grey  ruins  of  St.  Catharine's  Chapel.  Local 
legends,  we  believe,  attribute  both  this  and  St. 
Martha's  Chapel  to  the  efforts  of  two  sister  giantesses, 
who  worked  with  a  single  hammer,  which  they  flung 
from  hill  to  hill  as  they  required. 

Having  heard  so  much  of  the  Sherburne  Springs, 
or  more  commonly  called  the  Silent  Pool,  I  deter- 
mined to  visit  them  and  see  this  spot  of  local  note. 
Proceeding  up  the  first  slopes  of  the  hills  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  by  a  road  which  leads  rather  to 
the  west,  I  came  upon  this  spot  of  singular  though 
miniature  beauty.  There  are  really  two  pools,  both 
indeed  quiet  enough,  but  the  name  is  applied  tn  the 
upper  only.  A  little  walk  through  a  shrubbery, 
passing  the  lower  pool,  brings  you  to  the  foot  of  a 
bank  which  till  the  last  moment  conceals  from  us 
the  upper  pool.  This  occupies  the  bed  of  a  tiny 
glen,  whose  steep  sides  are  overgrown  by  trees  and 
bushes,  which  overhang  the  pool  and  dip  their 
boughs  into  the  water.  This  is  singularly  limpid,  of 
a  delicate  green  colour,  permitting  the  eye  to  pierce 
into  its  silent  depths.  Here — and  it  is  by  no  means 
shallow — every  pebble  of  chalk  can  be  seen  on  the 
bottom  ;  the  water-weeds  growing  in  long  vertical 
threads  ;  the  fish,  floating  lazily,  can  be  watched  as 
in  an  aquarium.  Nothing  disturbs  the  calm  surface — 
every  branch  is  mirrored — except  the  chance  leap  of 
a  fish  at  some  too  venturesome  fly,  or  the  ripple  of 
some  stray  water-hen  as  it  swims  along  the  bank. 
The  water  escapes  in  a  streamlet,  and  tumbles  down 
a  little  cascade  into  the  pool  below,  indicating  by  its 
volume  that  the  springs  supplying  the  pool  are 
strong.  The  lower  pool  is  calm  enough,  though 
less  sequestered  than  the  other;  almost  as  clear, 
too,  though  the  falling  leaves  seem  to  gather  more 
readilv  on  its  surface,  and  in  it  also  can  be  seen 
the  weeds  (here  of  a  deeper  green"),  and  the  fishes 
threading  their  way  undisturbed  through  the  thicket. 
Many  of  these  quiet  rural  pictures  abound  within 
this  district,  connected  by  roads  winding  somewhat 
deviously  among  green  meadows  and  quiet  country 
lanes  and  tree-shaded  hedgerows,  with  here  a  little 
park  and  there  an  open  common  ;  here  a  solitarv 
farmhouse,  there  a  rustic  village.  Such  scenes  as 
these  within  so  short  a  distance  of  the  capital 
makes  one  wonder  that  more  do  not  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  ruralisiug  among  nature's  beauties.  I  cannot 
describe  the  feelings  of  regret  that  came  over  me  as 
the  time  of  my  departure  drew  near.      Such  are  the 
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affections  of  human  nature  when  things  that  have 
become  by  daily  contact  dear  to  us  are  about  to  be 
drawn  from  our  grasp,  not  by  force,  but  by  circum- 
stances which  preclude  the  possibility  of  remaining 
among  them  a  longer  period  than  the  allotted  time 
at  our  disposal.  Yet,  such  was  not  the  prerogative 
that  prevailed  in  this  instance,  but  that  in  other 
parts  were  those  who  looked  for  my  presence  among 
them,  and  with  whom  it  was  most  essential  that 
frequent  intercourse  should  exist  to  ensure  that  per- 
fect equilibrium  of  mind  and  peace  required  in  such 
affairs.  But,  soliloquising  thus  does  not  bring  this 
tour  to  a  close,  and  as  it  is  necessary  that  more 
space  than  is  absolutely  required  should  not  be 
taken  up,  I  must  proceed  and  leave  Guildford  with 
its  many  pleasant  recollections  to  probe  me  should 
I  entirely  forget  the  pleasures  they  have  afforded 
me. 

To  give  a  descriptive  account  of  the  familiar  road 
between  Guildford,  along  the  "  fair  mile"  to  Ripley, 
would  be  presumption  on  my  part.  The  quiet  charm 
of  this  ride,  with  its  attendant  hedgerows  and  over- 
hanging trees  and  perfect  road  surface,  is  well  known 
to  all  true  lovers  of  cycling.  The  heart  leaps  as  the 
old  familiar  hostelry  at  Ripley  comes  into  sight,  but 
which  had  not,  at  that  early  hour,  the  usual  ani- 
mated appearance  it  is  wont  to  bear.  That  such  an 
inn  should  entwine  itself  around  the  affections  of 
Metropolitan  cyclists,  when  there  are  many  that 
have  a  more  pretentious  and  commanding  appear- 
ance, not  only  puzzles  me  but  many  others.  It 
shows  that,  however  cyclists  endeavour  to  maintain 
a  high  social  position  when  on  the  wheel,  they  can 
here  be  seen  associatmg  together,  the  crane  de  la 
creiiie,  with  all  the  reserve  and  princely  magnificence 
of  state.  The  interior  is  a  picture  of  rusticity,  its 
low  ceilings,  supported  by  huge  cross-beams  of  oak, 
and  quaint  open  fireplace  aglow,  with  its  accom- 
panying freight  of  burning  logs  and  boiling  sauce- 
pans. But  then  its  attractions  are  the  good  dinners 
and  substantial  fare,  served  with  all  the  neatness 
and  civility  at  the  command  of  those  model  cyclists' 
caterers,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dibbs.  The  weary  traveller 
is  received  with  every  kindness  at  any  time,  be  it 
early  in  the  morning  or  late  at  night.  I  must  not 
tarry  longer  here,  but  bidding  adieu  to  those  I 
knew,  trundled  my  machine  towards  the  Metropolis, 
passing  "  The  Hut,"  with  its  lake  and  island,  then 
Esher,  with  its  "Bear,"  and  Kmgston,withits"King's- 
stone"  upon  which  the  Saxon  kings  were  formerly 
crowned.  The  rain  began  to  trouble  me  as  I  ar- 
rived here,  and  being  anxious  to  escape  its  severity 
I  moved  on  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Uxbridge, 
where.  I  arrived  thoroughly  wet  through.  Here  I 
remained  amongst  friends  for  some  days.  For- 
tunately,   I  had    but    four    wet    half-days,    whilst 


the  remainder  was  everything  that  could  be 
desired.  At  times  the  heat  was  overpowermg, 
then  it  was  I  took  things  very  easily.  I  found 
it  a  capital  plan  to  carry  with  me  a  bottle  of  citrate  of 
magnesia,  and  can  from  experience  thoroughly  recom- 
mend its  thirst-allaying  qualities.  Taken  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  when  needed,  will  be  found  suf- 
ficient to  cool  the  whole  system  and  maintain  an 
equal  temperature  of  the  body  for  a  prolonged 
period,  but  its  too  frequent  use  is  liable  to  cause 
general  discomfiture.  I  am'now  about  to  be  lost  for 
the  remaining  months  of  autumn  and  winter  in  the 
crowds  and  bustle  of  the  Metropolis,  which,  what- 
ever pleasure  and  whatever  society  it  may  afford, 
does  not  leave  that  impression  on  the  imagination 
which  all  feeling  minds  experience,  after  those  more 
pensive  enjoyments  passed  among  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  country. 


[As  several  enquiries  have  been  addressed  to  me 
concerning  the  Rollrich  Stones,  mentioned  on  page 
389,  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  a  more  lengthy  account 
of  them.  That  they  should  be  so  little  known  is  to 
me  a  matter  of  surprise.  Though  they  ai'e  in  dimen- 
sions insignificant  when  compared  with  the  temple 
last  noticed,  they  are  none  the  less  interesting  and 
instructive,  and,  as  is  usual  with  such  ancient  relics, 
have  their  traditions  and  mysteries.  One  of  the 
most  peculiar  features  concerning  them,  and  which 
seems  almost  impossible,  is  that  a  large  number  of 
persons  have  been  unable  to  count  them  correctly 
twice  over,  although  most  elaborate  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  ensure  success.  For  instance, 
it  is  known  that  a  baker  placed  on  each  stone  a  loaf, 
and  when  counted  immediately  afterwards  found 
that  there  were  several  stones  still  without  their 
loaves,  and  sacrificed  a  whole  day  fruitlessly  en- 
deavouring to  get  the  correct  number.  Another 
man,  with  paint  brush  and  pot  to  mark  each  stone, 
met  with  the  same  misfortune,  being  unable  to  count 
them  consecutively  twice  alike.  The  legend  attached 
to  them  runs  as  follows  :— In  the  district  they  are 
known  as  "  The  King's  Stones,"  the  tallest  being 
called  the  king,  which  will  be  found  in  advance  of 
the  others,  towards  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  led  an  army  against  the  then  reigning 
king  of  England,  and  to  have  spoken  the  following 
words : — 

"  When  Long  Compton  I  can  see. 
King  of  England  I  shall  be." 

But  as  he  neared  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking 
Long  Compton,  he  and  his  knights  and  soldiers  were 
turned  to  stone.  These  few  remarks  may  prove  in- 
teresting to  those  who  study  antiquities.] 
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CHAPTER  V. 


;0U  may  wonder, 
perhaps,  how  I  am 
able  to  tell  you  so 
much  about  tlie 
"  Democrats,  '■ 
their  sayings  and 
doings ;  to  record 
the  tales  they  tell, 
the  poems  they  re- 
cite, and  the  songs 
they  sing. 

Let  me  confess, 
then,  at  once  that 
I  am  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the 
club,  and  that 
amongst  my  du- 
ties isthat  ot  taking 
charge  of  the  Club 
Room  Visitors' 
Book,  and,  when 
-^  '-'  the     authors     are 

themselves  too  lazy  to  do  so,  record  within  its  mystic 
pages  their  yarns,  poems,  songs,  jokes,  puns  and 
epigrams.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  labour  of  love  to 
me,  for  I  will  honestly  confess  that  I  am  proud  of 
my  brother  Democrats.  What  a  book  it  is !  em- 
bellished with  many  pen-and-ink  sketches  which, 
whatever  their  merits  as  works  of  art,  are  certainly 
not  devoid  of  humour  or  originality.  Indeed,  many 
of  them  are  more  original  than  anything  else,  and 
require  much  study  and  anxious  thought  to  unravel 
their  meaning.  If  there  is  a  certain  vagueness  and 
uncertainty  about  them,  they  give  promise  of  great 
things  ;  the  artistic  talent  may  want  developing  and 
cultivating,  but  it  is  there — somewhere.  Whatever 
their  faults  may  be,  thej'  create  amusement.  And 
the  puns  !  If  there  is  a  more  atrocious  collection 
than  our  book  contains,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  don't  wish 
to  see  it.  I  like  to  sleep  well  when  I  go  to  bed,  and 
the  perusal  of  some  of  these  puns  has  given  me  the 
nightmare — at  least,  I  think,  that  must  have  been 
the  cause.  On  club  nights  at  head-quarters  this 
book  is  in  eager  demand,  especially  by  the  non- 
Democratic  members  of  the  club,  eager  to  see  our 
captain's  last  sketch,  some  new  proverb  from  the 
philosopher,  some  contribution  from  the  poet,  Dan's 
latest  atrocity,  or  some  scathing  sarcasm  from  the 
cynic.  Here  and  there  comes  a  page  covered  with 
a   list    of  names   of  menibers   and   visitors ;    some 


short  and  cramped,  as  it  were,  with  the  inherent 
modesty  of  their  owners,  others  with  a  long  bold 
flourish,  bespeaking  the  great  self-satisfaction  their 
authors  nuist  have  felt  in  recording  them.  On  one 
page,  at  the  end  of  such  a  list  of  names,  appears 
the  signature  of  John  Brown,  with  a  dozen  initial 
letters  after  it,  written  boldly  and  with  much  flourish 
around  it,  and  underneath  our  cynic  has  written — 

"  Oh  !  enter  my  name  in  the  Democrats'  book, 

That  everybody  may  see  ; 
And  people  will  say  when  they  happen  to  look,         '■ 

'  And  pray  who  the  mischief  is  he  ?'  " 

Ah  !  well,  perhaps  you  would  not  love  this  book  as 
I  do.  It  is  a  glorious  old  volume  to  me.  You  do 
not  know  the  authors  as  I  do,  have  not  learnt  to 
love  them,  have  not  heard  them  "  speak  their 
parts,"  with  all  the  freshness  and  sparkle  of 
originality.  As  I  repeat  it  to  you  it  seems  like  offer- 
ing you  champagne  that  has  been  long  poured  out. 
The  creamy  froth,  the  exhilarating  and  intoxicating 
freshness,  has  passed  away.  The  sparkling  eye, 
the  humorous  smile,  the  appropriate  gesture,  the 
look  that  gave  a  fresh  meaning  to  the  words,  how 
can  I  reproduce  these  ?  All  the  warm  blood  stirred 
up  into  the  liveliest  animal  spirits  by  the  glorious 
exercise  on  our  wheels,  the  wheels  that  bring  us 
together.  Cares  are  left  at  home,  or  forgotten  in  the 
merry  jest,  the  quick  repartee ;  there  is  no  thought 
but  to  please,  no  care  but  to  be  merry.  Some  day 
perhaps,  I  will  copy  out  a  few  extracts  from '  the 
book  for  you  to  see  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean  ;  but  a 
printed  impression  can  never  carry  with  it  the  plea- 
sant freshness  inseparable  from  impromptu  efforts 
in  pen-and-ink.  Just  now  my  task  is  to  record  a 
certain  journey  which  we  took  on  a  bright  but  cold 
afternoon  m  March,  the  last  occasion  for  some 
months  to  come  upon  which  our  tea-table  partook 
of  its  essentially  Democratic  character ;  for  with 
April  the  butterfly  majority  of  the  Suburban  T.C. 
will  join  us,  and  during  the  summer  there  will  be 
less  of  fireside  chat  and  more  of  open-air  riding  and 
strolling  indulged  in. 

The  whole  seven  of  us  were  present.  Percy 
Paton,  resplendent  in  a  new  costume,  and  riding  a 
new  tricycle,  gorgeous  in  its  display  of  nickel-plate 
and  mysterious  patented  fittings,  was  the  first  to 
reach  the  rendezvous,  atid  as  one  after  another 
turned  the  corner,  and  drew  up  by  the  kerbstone, 
cheerful  greetings  were  exchanged,  and  curious  in- 
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vestigations  conducted  into  the  hidden  meanings  of 
our  patentee's  various  "  whims  and  faiiements." 
Last  to  arrive — for  a  wonder — was  the  captain,  who 
appeared  on  a  "Salvo"  sociable,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Hooper,  and  preceded  by  .that  young  lady's 
brother  on  the  single  half  of  a  tandem  convertible; 
the  reason  of  this  arrangement  being  that  Mary  had 
resolutely  refused  to  ride  the  hideous  tandem  which 
Harry  had  just  bought,  and  the  captain — happening 
to  hear  of  it — had  offered  to  ride  the  club  'bus  with 
the  philosopher's  sister,  rather  than  have  her  kept 
away  from  the  run. 

A  convenient  thing  for  a  club  to  possess  is  a  "  'bus." 
The  term  is  indeed  a  most  appropriate  one,  arising 
from  a  state  of  affairs  very  parallel  to  that  which 
c  ised  our  twopenny  omnibuses  to  be  so  named 
Cur  club's  sociable  is  stabled  at  our  head-quarters 
and  any  member  of  the  Suburban  T.C.  can  hire 


was  passed  at  Tottenham  Lock.  A  barge  waiting 
to  be  lifted  through  the  Lock,  on  its  way  from  the 
Thames  to  Hertfordshire,  was  creating  some  mild 
excitement  amongst  the  loafers  one  side  of  the 
bridge ;  and  on  the  other  there  were  a  fpw  pisca- 
torial maniacs  patiently  squatting  on  the  banks  in 
the  preposterous  supposition  that  they  could  catch 
fish,  forcibly  calling  to  mind  the  remark  about  a 
fishing-rod  having  a  "  worm  at  one  end  and  a  fool  at 
the  other ;"  for  no  living  soul  ever  knew  a  fish  to  be 
taken  from  the  Lea  at  this  point,  however,  gqod  a 
stream  it  may  be  for  snaring  the  finny  tribe  higher 
up.  Just  beyond  the  Lock,  another  little  bridge 
spans  a  branch  of  the  river ;  and  on  our  left  is 
passed  the  Ferry  Boat  Inn,  a  famous  house  for 
boating  men,  having  a  large  pleasure-garden,  with 
dancing  platform  across  the  road.  Thence  the 
jcac"   ies  between  high  fences,  across  a    broad  flat 
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on  terms  much  more  moderate  than  those  charged 
by  professional  letters-out  of  tricycles;  and  not- 
withstanding the  sundry  and  various  knockings 
about  which  it  undergoes  in  the  hands  of  careless 
members,  its  strength  renders  it  superior  to  trifles, 
and  when  a  rider  like  our  captain  is  upon  it  we  have 
no  cause  to  complain  of  the  machine's  pace.  So, 
on  the  present  occasion,  the  "  'bus  "  led  the  way 
down  to  Page  Green,  Tottenham,  and  so  on  towards 
Chiugford  Lanes,  for  our  destination  was  the  Forest 
Hotel,  whose  celebrity  is  so  widespread — an  hotel 
which  rejoices  in  the  reputation  of  attracting  a  more 
heterogeneous  class  of  visitors  than  any  other  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  first  part  of  our  journey  could  not  ba  said  to 
be  very  atti-active  ;  stony  roads  and  muddy  fields 
predominated,  till  the  narrow  and  dirty  river   Lea 


devoted  to  the  East  London  VVaterwork's  reservoirs, 
at  the  end  of  which  a  turn  to  the  left,  by  a  small 
public  called  the  Royal  Standard,  leads  through 
Higham  Hill  into  the  Chingford  Lanes — lanes,  so 
called,  because  they  lead  from  town  towards  the 
village  of  Chingford,  winding  left  and  right  between 
high-hedged  banks  and  tall  trees  in  a  manner  which 
makes  it  imperative  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  and  a 
hand  on  the  brake  when  riding  at  night.  Sc»  is 
reached  Chingford  Hill;  a  short  but  steep  rise, 
surmounted  by  a  ruined  old  church  of  very 
picturesque  appearance,  round  the  railings  of  which 
a  group  of  cyclists  can  generally  be  met  with  on  any 
fine  Saturday  afternoon  or  Sunday  morning.  Just 
now  the  land  to  the  right  is  being  laid  out  as  a 
cemetery,  and  a  new,  gaunt,  staring  red-brick-  build- 
ing glares  at  the  approaching  cyclist  at  the  foot  of 
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the  hill.  George  Gray  made  this  startling  erection 
the  excuse  for  dismounting  and  walking  up  the  hill. 
Percy's  new  tricycle  was  fitted  with  some  wondrously 
complicated  variable-power  apparatus;  but  when 
he  moved  the  lever  to  strike  in  the  hill-climbing 
gear  the  only  effect  was  to  bring  him  up 
short  and  send  him  sprawling  into  the  hedge — a 
mishap  which  he  attributed  to  the  imperfect  work- 
manship, rather  than  the  inherent  defects  of  his 
gear.  Tom  and  his  fair  companion  stuck  to  their 
work,  and  steadily  took  the  "  'bus  "  to  the  top,  where 
they  turned  round  and  laughingly  watched  the  others 
walking  up.     Dan  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of 


got  off  to  walk  up  because  he  was  struck  dumb  with 
admiration  for  the  graceful  pose  of  the  pair  riding 
the  "  'bus." 

We  were  not  the  only  cyclists  present ;  a  bicycling 
club  had  halted  on  its  way  to  Waltham  Abbey,  and 
whilst  some  of  its  members  were  "  oiling  up"  or 
loitering  by  the  railings,  others  were  bobbing  about 
amongst  the  tombstones  in  the  old  churchyard. 
Mary  Hooper  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  interior  of 
the  old  ruin,  and  a  few  minutes'  rest  was  taken 
whilst  Tom  and  the  poet  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  attentions  to  our  fair  visitor,  pointing  out  the 
ancient  brasses  and   carvings,   and   slyly  suggesting 


a  cigar  which  he  had  been  puffing,  making  him 
short  of  breath  ;  "for,"  said  he,  '•hill  weeds  may 
^row  apace,  but  my  weed  is  not  a  hill  climbing  one, 
so  it  rather  retarded  my  pace  !"  I  apologised  for 
walking  by  admitting  that  my  tricycle  was  geared 
too  high  for  such  a  steep  climb — an  excuse  whicli 
the  captain  laughed  down  by  reminding  me  that  the 
hill  had  been  climbed  on  a  tricycle  geared  up  to 
62  inches.  Our  philosopher  coolly  said  that  he  did 
not  see  the  use  of  struggling  to  get  up  hills  when  you 
could  get  up  them  so  much  easier  on  foot ;  and 
Dio.  sarcastically  observed  that,  as  bad  excuses 
Seemed  to  be  prevailing,  he  would  explain  that  he 


OLD    CHURCH. 

the  resuscitation  of  old  usages  at  the  confessiona'. 
Meantime,  the  patentee  had  produced  his  photo- 
graphic camera  and  taken  a  view  of  the  church  by 
means  of  a  dry-plate  :  another  view  down  the  hill 
was  also  secured  ;  but  although  the  amateur  dabbler 
in  photography  essayed  to  take  a  picture  of  the 
hill  from  below,  the  subsequent  result  was  not  so 
satisafctory,  some  defect  in  the  arrangement  of  his. 
portable  camera  resulting  in  the  road  looking  quite 
level ! 

Upon  resuming  our  journey,  we  were  pleased  by 
a  prospect  of  green  valleys  on  our  left  ere  suddenly 
turning  to  the  right   and  passing  through  some  un- 
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romantic  lanes  till  nearing  Chingford  railway  station, 
a  terminal  point  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
which  is  freqnently  the  scene  of  perhaps  the  most 
ruffianly  struggle  for  admittance  to  be  found  any- 
where, on  a  fine  Bank  Holiday  evening.  Since  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  came  here  on  May-day,  1882,  to 
formally  inaugurate  Epping  Forest  under  the 
dominion  of  the  City  of  London  Corporation,  the 
triumphal  arch,  which  formed  part  of  the  decora- 
tions, has  been  left  standing,  and  forms  a  striking 
relief  to  the  ugly  plain-brick  station.  Rapidly 
whirHng  down  the  hill,  we  find  ourselves  in  sight  of 
our  destination ;  for  there,  on  the  summit  of  yonder 
rise,  stands  the  Poorest  Hotel,  approached  by  an  up- 


modern  erection,  wherein  we  sat  down  to  tea  this 
afternoon.  The  handsome  coffee-room  had  a  few 
other  occupants,  and  during  tea  our  talk  was  neces- 
sarily confined  withm  the  bounds  of  polite  and 
decorous  quietude.  But  after  the  discussion  of  the 
meal  an  adjournment  upstairs  was  made,  and  a  cosy 
group  formed  around  the  blazing  embers  prepared 
for  us  in  the  elegant  little  apartment  designated  the 
Indian  Room.  Then  we  soon  got  into  our  usual  dis- 
putatious humour.  The  patentee  was  very  great  on 
the  topic  of  his  new  machine,  and  waxed  quite  in- 
dignant when  any  of  ns  exhibited  scepticism  regard- 
ing its  many  marvels. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  giving  the  makers  a  testi- 


THE    lOBEST 

hill  avenue  of  trees  which  the  draughtsman  of  our 
illustration  has  considerably  amplified  by  extensive 
taxes  on  his  imagination.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the 
avenue  will  be  as  thickly  wooded  as  the  proprietors 
can  desire ;  but  just  at  present  there  is  but  little 
verdure  to  greet  the  wayfarer  who  makes  his  way 
up  the  ascent. 

So  long  ago  as  1880  the  "  Wheel  World  "  con- 
tained a  couple  of  illustrations  of  this  beautiful 
hotel,  and  its  external  appearance  must  be  familiar 
to  many  readers  of  the  weekly  illustrateds.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Lodge  adjoins  the  large  stables  attached 
to  the  hotel,  but  the  privilege  of  engaging  the  large 
room  for  dancing  parties  is  withheld  by  the  new 
custodians  of  the  forest,  and  cycling  clubs  desiring 
to   hold    picnics    have  to    go  "next  door,"  to  the 


UUirL,    CHINGFORD. 

nionial  ?"  said  Harry,  ^^chaffingly.  ''Say  that  you 
could  ride  up  all  the  hills  with  ease." 

"  Oh  !"  replied  Paton,  "  my  tricycle  will  go  all 
right  after  I  have  used  it  a  bit  and  got  it  into  work- 
ing order.    Every  machine  goes  a  bit  stiffly  at  first." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  George,  •'  why  fellows  give  testi- 
monials at  all.  What  can  be  the  value  of  them  ? 
Every  maker  can  show  scores,  all  tending  to  prove 
that  in  the  opinion  of  their  writers  his  machine  is 
the  very  best.  Now  it  is  self-evident  that  every 
machine  cannot  be  the  best,  hence,  I  repeat,  of 
what  value  is  a  testimonial  ?" 

"  Human  nature,"  said  Harry.  "  A  small  mind 
gratifying  itself  by  an  assumption  of  patronage.  A 
testimonial  is  of  no  real  value  unless  the  author  of 
it  is  a  judge  of  what  he  testifies  about;  hence  the 
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assumption  is  that  if  a  man's  testimonial  is  published 
he  must  necessaril}'  be  clever  enough  to  know  all 
about  it.  Besides,  many  are  gratified  to  see  their 
testimonials  published,  merely  out  of  the  craving  to 
sse  their  names  in  print,  you  know."' 

"  But  if  a  rider  gives  his  experience  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  his  machine,"  said  Percy,  "  surely  that  is 
of  some  value  for  the  guidance  of  would-be  pur- 
chasers ?" 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  Harry.  "  Every  man's  geese 
are  swans;  and  just  as  every  maker  thinks  he  makes 
the  best,  so  every  rider  lays  the  flattering  unction  to 
his  soul  that  he  has  been  clever  enough  to  spot  the  best 


sort  of  tricycle,  that  jigger  must  necessarily  be  the 
best." 

"  That  reminds  me  of  a  fellow  I  knew,"  said  Tom, 
"  who  advertised  his  machine  for  sale,  and  amongst 
other  replies  he  got  one  from  a  doctor.  This  gentle- 
man wanted  to  abate  the  price  asked  for  it,  and,  as 
an  inducement  to  my  friend  to  take  less,  remarked 
that  he  would  certainly  recommend  that  particular 
class  of  tricycle  amongst  his  patients  and  friends, 
he  having  a  very  large  connection.  My  friend  wrote 
back  to  say  that  he  failed  to  see  the  value  of  a  testi- 
monial on  a  tricycle  from  a  doctor,  but  that  when  he 
had  a  quack  medicine  to  sell  he  would  be  very  grate- 
ful for  his  kind  recommendation." 


.L\SN    WINDOW     IN    iHINi.lnKl'    HOTEL. 


machine,  consequentlyjie  feels  justified  in  assuming 
a  superior  tone  of  judgment,  even  though  he  may  be 
in  reality  superlatively  ignorant  of  the  merits  ot 
other  tricycles.  If  testimony  comes  from  a  rider  oi 
repute,  known  to  be  conversant  with  all  kinds  ot 
machines,  the  opinion  may  be  of  value  ;  but  would 
you  attach  any  weight  to  the  opinion  of  a  mere 
novice  ?" 

"  No,  of  course  I  shouldn't." 

"  No,  of  course  you  wouldn't.  Yet  what  do  you 
know  of  the  people  who  so  freely  give  their  opinions  ? 
Who  is  the  Reverend  Josiah  Blank,  or  Lord  Nozoo  ? 
Apparently,  some  people  imagine  that  because 
royalty,  or  m.embers  of  the  nobility,  ride  a  particular 


"Do  vou  mean  to  say,  then,"  said  Percy,  "  that 
3'ou  attach  no  value  whatever  to  a  testimonial  ?" 

"  None."  replied  Harry,  "  unless  I  knew  the 
author  of  it,  and  in  that  case  I  could  get  his  verbal 
and  unbiassed  opinion." 

"  Leave  poor  Percy  alone,"  said  Dio."  "  Don't 
you  see  he  is  ambitious  of  patronising  the  makers  of 
his  new  trike  by  giving  them  a  testimonial  ?  Don't 
you  mind  what  they  say,  Percy.  You  write  out  your 
testimonial  now.  Come  on  !  I'll  help  you.  This  is 
the  way : — 

To  the  Kumanbuy  Machinist  Company. 
Gentlemen,—  I  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying 

to  the  many  excellent  points  in  the  tricycle  you 
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supplied  me  with  a  week  ago.  The  speed  I  can  at- 
tain on  it  is  so  great  that  I  have  fairly  lost  my 
breath  on  several  occasions,  and  have  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  it  back  again.  Its 
hill-climbing  qualtities  are  unsurpassed.  Whilst 
touring  in  Egypt  I  was  able,  to  ascend  the  Great 
Pyramid  with  ease  and  without  a  guide,  and  in 
descending  the  break  was  so  perfect  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  could  get  down  at  all. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Ananias  A.  Fyre. 

To  Messrs.  Nichol,  Plait,  *  Co. 
Gentlemen, — I  am  very  much  pleased  witli  my 
new  tricycle  ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  most  beautiful  machine. 
I  keep  it  indoors  in  my  hall,  and  its  handsome 
appearance  causes  much  favourable  comment  from 
my  friends.  I  shall  certainly  recommend  it  to  all 
my  acquaintances  desirous  of  having  a  really  hand- 
SJme  and  ornamental  tricycle  in  their  houses. 
Yours  respectfully, 

D.  Ude. 

To  the  Universal  Cycling  Works  and  Complete 
Wheelman's  Outfitting  Company  (Limited). 
Gentlemen, — I  have  now  ridden  your  "  Jumper" 
about  20  miles,  and  am  much  pleased  with  it.  I  could 
ride  all  the  hills— including  Chingford  Hill— but  did 
not  try.  I  do  not  And  it  necessary  to  stop  and  rest 
oftener  than  four  times  in  the  hour,  and  I  find  it 
needful  to  oil  up  only  once  or  so  in  every  mile.  In 
accordance  with  your  request  I  send  this  testimonial 
now,  as  it  is  probable  that  before  many  days  have 
elapsed  the  machine  will  have  fallen  to  pieces.  Any 
recognition  of  this  testimonial  will  be  thankfully 
raceived  from  you  by 

Yours,  etc., 

Percy  P.\ton, 

(Suburban  T.C.) 

Diogenes  passed  his  testimonials  over  to  the 
patentee,  saying,  "There,  my  boy,  take  them  for 
your  model.  They  are  a  first  instalment  of  the 
MS.  of  a  book  I  mean  to  bring  out,  called  The  Com. 
plete  Guide  to  Testimonial  Writing:;.'" 

"  You  are  too  satirical.  Jack,"  said  Tom.  "  When 
you  reflect  on  the  speed  we  generally  travel  at,  over 
the, most  execrable  roads,  flying  down  hills  without 
a  care  for  our  machines,  which  go  jolting  from  lump 
to  lump  that  projects  on  the  road,  I  think  you 
must  admit  that  it  is  wonderful  how  our  machines 
stand  the  knocking  about  they  do.  Doubtless, 
riders  who  are  situated  where  the  surfaces  are  better 
than  in  our  district  find  their  machines  last  longer, 
and  again,  the  great  majority  of  tncyclists  do  not 
travel  at  the  speed  we  do,  especially  over  our  bad 
roads." 

"  It  is  a  singular  anomaly,"  said  the  philosopher, 
"that   the   suburbs   on   the   north   of  London   are 


characterised  by  invariably  nice  I'ailway  stations, 
and  undeviatingly  nasty  highways.  In  point  of  fact, 
our  roads  are  best  described  as  being  nothing  but  a 
number  of  holes  plastered  together  with  mud." 

"  Hol(e)y  ground,"  said  Dan. 

"Hullo!"  exclaimed  Dio.,  "have  you  woke  up? 
If  that  is  all  the  light  you  can  throw  upon  the  subject 
you'd  better  go  to  sleep  again,  and  be  quiet." 

"If_yo«  keep  on  talking  we  shall  all  be  sent  to 
sleep  quickly  enough,"  retorted  Dan. 

But  further  asperities  were  cut  short  by  Miss 
Hooper  chiming  in  :  "  I  really  cannot  see,"'  said  she, 
"  why  you  abuse  our  roads  so  harshly.  In  fine 
weather  they  are  very  nice  for  riding  on." 

"  You  are  a  hght-weight,  Polly,"  said  her  brother. 
"  'What  is  one  person's  meat  is  a:,nother's  poison,' 
and  a  road  that  seems  good  to  you,  on  a  steady 
sociable,  with  cradle  spring  and  thick  rubbers  to 
deaden  the  vibration,  is  vile  to  a  heavy  man  on  a 
semi-racer." 

"The  club  'bus  certainly  takes  the  rough  ways 
very  kindly,"  observed  the  captain.  "  Some  of  you, 
who  pretend  not  to  care  for  double  tricycling,  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  sarcastic  remarks  about  that 
heavy  old  machine,  but  for  club  runs  there  is  no 
better  mount  to  be  desired." 

"  When  the  off-side  is  being  ridden  by  its  to-day's 
occupant,"  added  the  cynic. 

"  I  back  the  captain,"  exclaimed  Dan.  "The  old 
'bus  is  one  of  the^most  useful  features  of  the  club. 
Always  ready  to  fall  back  upon  on  an  emergency." 

"  But  it  is  such  a  wretched  old  rattletrap,"  ob- 
jected Percy.  "  It  hasn't  got  any  modern  improve- 
ments ;  no  two-speed  gear,  no  ball  bearings  except 
to  the  front  wheel,  no  converting  arrangements,  no 
facilities  for  carrying  luggage  except  by  straps,  no 
duplex  treadles,  no  nothing,  scarcely.  Ugh  !  Will 
West  and  I  went  for  a  day's  picnic  on  it  once,  but 
the  thing  wouldn't  move  along  at  any  pace  ;  there 
wasn't  a.ny  swing  about  it.  Let  me  ride  the  light 
singles,  and  I  don't  care  who  rides  the  club  'bus." 

"The  worst  of  the  'bus,"  said  George,  "is  that  it 
is  generally  more  or  less  out  of  repair.  Members 
who  hire  it  seem  to  think  that  because  it  is  not  their 
own  property  they  had  better  knock  it  about  as 
much  as  possible  ;  get  their  money's  worth  of  rough 
riding  out  of  it,  in  fact.  No  wonder  the  Accident 
Assurance  Corporation  i^efuse  to  take  club  sociables!" 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Percy.  "  When  I  want 
to  use  the  jigger  there  is  sure  to  be  something  out  of 
order ;  a  yard  or  two  of  tyre  is  loose,  or  a  few  spokes 
are  missing,  or  a  lamp  bracket  has  broken  off,  or  the 
steering  is  too  tight,  or  some  other  little  thing  is  sure 
to  happen  which  destroys-whatever  pleasure  might 
otherwise  have  been  obtained  by  its  use," 
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"Who  made  the  splash-board  for  it  ?"  enquired 
Dan. 

"/ did,"  exclaimed  Percy.  "At  least,  I  went  to 
a  saddler's,  and  got  him  to  cut  a  piece  of  patent 
leather  to  the  right  shape  and  fit  straps  to  it.  And 
that  reminds  me,  Mr.  Secretary  (turning  to  me),  that 
you  have  never  paid  me  for  it.  Trouble  you  for 
three  and  six,  please  !" 

"  Oh  !  I  never  gave  any  order  for  it,  nor  have  I 
received  the  bill  yet,"  I  replied,  laughing. 

"  Well,"  said  Dan,  "  it  does  not  matter  to  me 
whether  it  is  paid  for  or  not.  What  I  have  to  re- 
mark about  it  is,  that  there  is  too  much  of  it.  As 
you  have  fashioned  the  thing,  it  offers  a  very  large 
surface  to  catch  every  head-wind.  Perhaps  you 
won't  mind  getting  your  saddling  friend  to  cut  it 
down  a  bit.  There  is  '  nothing  like  leather,'  I  know, 
and  the  truism  is  brought  home  very  vividly  to  the 
I'iders  who  are  forging  against  a  gale,  and  see  a  flat 
surface  offering  its  resistance  to  catch  every  breath 
of  wind  from  all  directions  but  the  right  one." 

"  I  do  not  think  the  splash-board  is  so  very  much 
to  blame  for  that,"  observed  Tom.  "  Its  area  is  in- 
significant compared  with  that  which  our  bodies 
offer,  and  it  is  so  close  to  the  ground  that  its  extra 
resistance  is  probably  no  more  than  that  offered  by 
a  straw  hat. 

"  Speaking  of  straw  hats,"  interposed  Percy,  "  I 
have  an  idea  to  make  a  collapsible  one.  What  say 
you  to  a  straw  yarn  which  will  have  a  broad  brim  to 
shield  its  wearer  from  the  sun,  but  will  be  conver. 
tible  into  a  mere  strav\'  polo  cap  when  there  is  wind 
about  ?" 

"We'll  believe  in  it  when  we  see  it  in  use,"  replied 
the  captain. 

"  But  as  far  as  wind  is  concerned,"  pursued  the 
patentee,  "  is  it  not  a  fact  that  atmospheric  pressure 
does  more  to  retard  a  tricycle's  rapid  motion  than 
road-resistance  and  internal  friction  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  was  Tom's  rejoinder.  "  A  head- 
wind is  worse  than  a  heavy  road,  and  even  a  side- 
wind increases  one's  labour." 

"  'Tis  a  side-wind  that  blows  no  rider  good,"  put 
in  the  philosopher. 

"  Hear,  hear  !"  went  round  the  circle. 

"  And  it  is  a  very  good  rider  who  altfays  has  a 
breeze  blowing  in  his  face,"  continued  Harry. 

"  How  so  ?"    ' 

"  Why,  it  must  be  a  very  fieet  man  who  travels  so 
fast  as  to  outstrip  even  a  favourable  wind.  " 

"O — -h!" 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  lull  in  the  general 
conversation.     Then  our  leader  turned  to  the  poet. 

"  Haven't  you  got  anything  for  us  tonight, 
George?     Had  a  poetic  fit  lately  ?" 

"  Why,"  responded  the  rhymer,  "  I  have  finished 


a  few  stanzas  referring  to  the  opening  of  the  Parks. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  began  these  some  months  ago, 
when  the  subject  was  being  discussed  in  The 
Tricyclist,  but  have  only  lately  finished  them." 

"  Our  poet  is  sometimes  like  an  old  hen," 
remarked  Dio.  "  He  takes  a  long  time  to  hatch  out 
his  ideas." 

"  Go  ahead  with  'em,  George;  never  mind  what 
Jack  says." 

George  is  a  very  fair  elocutionist  and  has  good  a 
voice,  which  is  probably  a  great  help  to  the  cordial 
reception  of  his  effusion  : — 

THE  BITTER  CRV  OF  OUTCAST  CYCLISTS;    OR,   OPEN 

THE    PARKS. 

1. 

One  summer's  noon,  to  ease  my  weary  feet, 

I  gladly  rested  by  the  shaded  way, 
And  sought  a  refuge  from  the  glaring  heat, 

Where  bright  the  sunshine  on  the  landscape  lay. 
I  fell  asleep;  and,  sleeping,  dreamed  a  dream. 

And,  dreaming,  thought  I  saw  before  me  there 
A  band  of  tricyclists,  and  each  man  sat 
Upon  his  trike,  and  every  one  did  seem 

To  me  to  have  a  sad,  despondent  air. 
As  if  the  world  to  him  were  stale  and  flat. 
And  as  I  gazed  again  I  heard  them  speak, 
With  sad  despairing  voices  thin  and  weak. 
As  though  the  sound  did  come  from  far  away  ; 
Intent  I  listened,  and  I  heard  them  say  : 
"Open  the  Parks  and  let  us  in,"  they  cried  — 
We  also  have  an  equal  right  to  ride. 
Upon  those  well-kept  roads  our  wheels  sliould  glide  ; 
Open  the  Parks  !     Why  should  we  stay  outside  ?" 

II. 
Lo !  As  I  looked  the  gates  aside  were  flung. 

And  smiling  keepers  beckoned  them  within  : 
Each  iron  steed,  endowed  with  vigour,  sprung, 

And  calmed  content  now  hushed  the  noisy  din  ; 
For  o'er  the  Park  they  spread  themselves  around. 
As  oil  will  spread  upon  the  placid  wave ; 
Slowly  enough  at  first,  as  if  they  thought 
That  they  were  treading  over  hallowed  ground  ; 
Yet  soon  recov'ring  from  their  awe,  they  gave 
Impetus  to  their  rolling  wheels,  and  sought 
With  eager  haste  their  prowess  to  display 
Where  smiling  damsels  made  the  scene  more  gay. 
And  show  their  uniforms  bedecked  with  lace, 
And  prove  that  calves  themselves  are  full  of  grace. 
"The  Parks  are  open,"  gleefully  they  cried — 
No  longer  others  shall  our  rights  deride, 
Here  gracefully  upon  our  wheels  we  glide. 
Here  we  may  cycle  with  a  proper  pride  !" 

III. 
But  as  I  wond'ring  mused,  my  dream  did  fade 
As  if  some  time  had  lapsed  ;  but  yet  awhile. 
And  then  the  mystic  scene  that  Fancy  played 
Once  more  upon  my  dreaming  sense  did  smile. 
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Beside  the  Park  gates  plainly  could  I  see 
A  row  of  trikes  close  by  the  wayside  stand  ; 
All  kinds  were  there,  and  all  shewed  signs  of  use 
Some  battered  and  as  rusty  as  could  be— 
•Silent  they  stood,  a  melancholy  band.' 

As  wond'ring  what  this  meant  I  much  did  muse, 
I  heard  a  man  call,  standing  by  a  trike, 
'  Sixpence  an  hour,  sir,  go  jes  where  yer  like  ; 
Jes  try  this  ere.  as  good  as  could  be  found. 
The  Parks  you'll  find  a  proper  sort  o'  ground. 
The  Parks  is  open  !"— so  this  coster  cried— 
'  And  any  gent  wot  likes  a  right  to  ride  ; 
My  jiggers  is  fust-rate,  sir,  when  they're  tried  : 
The  Parks  is  open,  jest  yer  ride  inside  !' 

IV. 

And  then  I  saw  a  crowd  within  the  Parks, 

Careering  wildly  on  their  squeaking  steeds  ; 
And  errand-boys  would  cease  all  other  •'  larks," 


against  the  poem  as  such,  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  sentiment  expressed.  Is  there  any  good  reason, 
beyond  the  sentimental  one  given  in  it,  why  the 
Parks  should  not  be  opened  to  us  ?  " 

"  Paton  wants  to  show  off  some  of  his  fancy 
notions  in  tricycles  to  the  admiration  of  the  nurse- 
maids, and  other  loafers,  gentle  and  simple,"  said 
Dio.  "  George  is  right  in  his  view  of  the  subject, 
and  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  think 
of  what  effect  our  presence  in  the  Parks  would  have 
upon  the  general  public,  than  to  insist  on  our  rights 
to  enter  them." 

"What,"  said  Harry,  chaffingly,  "  are  we,  as  free- 
born  Englishmen,  tamely  to  submit  to  be  deprived 
of  our  rights  ?  My  ancestors,  for  aught  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  may  have  resisted  the  oppression  of 
the  tyrants  of  their  day.     Shall  Magna  Charta,  the 


SIXPENCE    AN    HOUK, 


And  hard-earned  sixpences  would  spend  in  deeds 
Of  reckless  daring,  and  go  speeding  through 
The  crowd  of  passengers  that  strolled  around  ; 
And  women  screamed  and  children  jmnped  away, 
And  men  looked  grim  and  swore  an  oath  or  two  ; 
Still  rode  they  on,  while  bell  and  whistle  sound. 
And  rude  discordant  echoes  round  them  play. 
Here  noisy  roughs  would  ride  with  open  shirts, 
Their  fair  companions  with  divided  skirts 
(Divided  in  a  way  no  art  doth  know). 
Whilst  gaudy  stockings  make  a  brilliant  show. 
"Oh  I  close  the  Parks  again  !"  I  sadly  cried — 
"  What  benefit  for  us  with  theae  to  ride "? 
Would  that  admittance  we  had  been  denied. 
Oh  !  close  the  Parks,  and  let  us  stay  outside  !" 

"  Bravo  !  George,  old  man,  I  feel  quite  thrilled," 
said  Dan;  "but  I'm  very  glad  you  did  not  ask  me 
to  sing  all  that." 

"  Well,"    said    Paton,    "  I    have    nothing   to    say 


Bill  of  Rights,  the  Have-his-carcase,  go  for  naught  ? 
No !  a  thousand  times  no  1  We  will  pull  down  Hyde 
Park  railings  again,  and  trample  the  prostrate  iron- 
work beneath  our  chariot  wheels " 

"That's  a  case  of  mixed  metaphor,"  remarked 
our  poet,  "  how  can  you  trample  beneath  wheels  P" 

"  In  such  a  noble  cause  one  may  do  anything." 

"  But,"  said  Dan,  "you  can't  put  down  the  railings 
of  people  that  way." 

"Well,  I  think  that  any  cyclist  worthy  of  the 
name  would  be  better  employed  in  seeking  the 
fresh  air  by  a  ride  into  the  country,  than  by  prowl- 
ing about  round  and  round  Rotten  Row,"  said  our 
captain.  "  I  should  like  to  see  myself  leading  a 
club  run  there.     Ah,  ha  !  " 

"Open  the  Parks!"  said  Harry.  "Ah!  how 
delightful  to  have  a  club  run  through  them;  to 
cluster  our  jiggei^  'neath  the  shade  of  some  noble 
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spreading  beech,  in  an  artistic  group,  that  Percy 
may  photograph  us,  while  the  mellow  notes  of  the 
Calliope  whistle,  soft  and  thrilling  as  the  dying  yell 
of  an  Indian  brave,  ring  out  on  the  quiet  stillness  of 
the  dreamy  day,  and  the  sun  sending  its  crimson 
rays  across  the  verdant  wide  spreading  lawns,  lights 
up  with  its  holy  radiance  the  proud  smile  of  our 
noble  captain,  mellows  the  sneer  of  the  cynic, 
tinges  with  subdued  glory  the  sad  and  pensive  look 
of  our  poet,  and  warms  with  its  glowing  rays  the 
back  of  our  artist  as  his  head  lies  hid  beneath  the 
mazy  folds  of  the  cloth  of  his  camera.  Brightly 
will  the  nickel-plating  on  our  jiggers  reflect  back  the 
sunlight,  whilst  each  officer  will  take  care  that  the 
label  on  his  arm  comes  prominently  forward.  The 
birds  will " 

"  Oh  !  dry  up  !  !  " 

"  I  would  remind  you  fellows,"  said  Dan,  •'  that 
Finsbury  Park  has  been  opened  to  tricyclists  for 
some  time  past,  although  there  is  a  conspicuous 
notice  on  the  gates  prohibiting  bicyclists  from 
entering.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  case  of  this 
privilege  being  abused." 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  George,  "  the  very  notice 
you  speak  of  frightens  even  tricyclists  away  ;  besides, 
the  Park  is  so  hilly  that  not  many  novices  would  find 
much  pleasure  there." 

"  The  other  day,"  put  in  Dan,  "  I  was  gliding 
slowly  round  the  Park,  when  I  came  up  to  a  fellow 
standing  just  behind  a  tricycle.  I  stopped  when  I 
came  behind  him.  just  as  he  was  spinning  one  of  his 
driving  wheels  round.  There  was  an  anxious  look 
on  his  face  as  if  he  was  trying  to  study  out  something. 
I  overheard  him  mutter  to  himself,  '  That  wheel 
seems  to  run  easy  enough;  that's  all  right  I  "  Then 
he  spun  the  other  driver  round — 'Yes,  that's  all 
right.'  Then  he  went  to  the  steering  wheel,  lifted 
it,  and  spun  it  round  also.  '  And  that's  all  right !  ' 
Then  he  looked  at  his  jigger  in  a  puzzled  way,  and 
softly  scratched  his  head.  Suddenly  a  light  seemed 
to  break  in  upon  him.  '  Perhaps  /  aint  all  right  1  ' 
Thoughtfully  he  got  on  again  and  went  his  way, 
and  I  saw  him  no  more." 

"  When  we  were  at  Woodford  in  January,"  said 
Percy,  "  Tom  told  us  about  his  friend's  '  Humber.' 
which  was  fitted  with  a  '  Crypto'  gear.  I  have  been 
trying  to  make  a  'Home  Trainer'  by  applying  a 
friction  block  to  the  crank-shaft  of  a  machine  fitted 
with  the  gear,  so  that  in  the  intermediate  position, 
when  the  treadles  are  freed  from  the  chain,  there 
will  be  the  proper  amount  of  resistance;  but  I  found 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  carry  the  pedals  over 
the  dead-centres  in  that  case,  so  that  the  only  way 
was  to  mount  the  tricycle  on  a  stand,  and  so  spin 
the  wheels  round  with  the  treadles,  without  resis- 
tance being  applied," 


"No  doubt;  very  pretty,"  said  Dio.,  "but  had 
you  not  better  take  your  diversion  on  a  rocking- 
horse,  or  something  equally  exhilarating,  if  you  must 
indulge  in  parlour  exercise  ?  " 

"  But  on  my  new  machine,"  continued  Percy, 
not  paying  any  attention  to  the  cynic,  '■  I  shall  fit  a 
kind  of  automatic  brake  in  such  a  manner  that  an 
eccentric  on  the  crank-shaft  will  cause  the  friction  of 
the  brake  to  be  reduced  whilst  the  cranks  are  at  the 
dead-centres,  but  increased  when  the  pedals  ap- 
proach the  most  powerful  position,  so  that  I  calculate 
a  very  even  motion  will  be  kept  up." 

"  Better  get  somebody  to  bang  the  fire-irons  about 
your  machine,  to  produce  an  imitation  of  a  rough 
road,"  suggested  Dio. 

"  How  will  you  get  your  tricycle  indoors  ?"  en- 
quired Tom,  unguardedly.  And  then  there  followed 
a  lengthy  description  of  the  complicated  arrange- 
ments for  narrowing  and  folding  the  wonderful 
machine,  to  all  of  which  the  captain  listened  with 
long-suffering  resignation.  When  at  last  Percy  had 
come  to  the  end  of  his  description — 

"  I  tell  you  what  you  had  better  do,"  said  Dio  ; 
"  patent  a  machine  that  can  be  folded  up  small 
enough  to  go  into  a  portmanteau,  and  be  taken  by 
rail  free  of  charge." 

"  Pooh  !  That's  been  done  long  ago,"  said  Paton. 
"  At  least,  there  was  a  carpet-bag  bicycle  made  ;  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  trike  on  the  same 
system." 

"  But  the  carpet-bag  arrangement  was  not  good 
enough  for  the  genius  of  the  Batons  to  rest  satisfied 
with,"  returned  Dio.  "  What  you  should  do  would 
be  to  invent  a  wheel  made  on  the  principle  of  a 
watch-spring,  with  bars  to  fit  in  to  keep  it  open  when 
running.  Then,  when  you  come  home,  all  you  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  take  out  the  bars,  put  a 
cranked  handle  into  the  hubs,  and  wind  the  wheels 
up  small  till  they  formed  a  solid  mass  only  a  foot  in 
diameter ;  the  frame  being  jointed  so  as  to  fold 
closely  together,  you  would  make  a  cylindrical  parcel 
of  the  whole;  and  instead  of  having  to  take  it 
through  the  hall-door,  you  could  lower  it  through 
the  coal-hole  into  the  cellar  I  " 

By  this  time  Percy  saw  that  Dio.  was  "  getting  at" 
him  again,  so  he  only  laughed  with  the  rest  of  us. 

"Moreover,"  continued  the  cynic,  "there  arc 
other  things  deserving  of  consideration  from  such  a 
great  mind  as  that  of  our  patentee's.  Wh}',  for 
instance,  should  riders  be  compelled  to  look  in  an 
almanack  to  discover  the  precise  time  at  which 
lamps  must  be  lighted  to  conform  with  the  bye-laws  ? 
And  why  need  we  still  endure  the  misery  of  messing 
about  with  lucifers  and  sliding  windows  whenever 
we  want  to  light  our  lamps  ?  Percy,  my  boy  !  such 
a  mechanical  genius  as  you  ought  to  be  equal  to  the 
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task  of  making  a  lamp  with  a  miniature  clockwork 
apparatus  on  the  thirty-two  day  system,  which  would 
automatically  set  in  motion  a  train  of  wheels  and 
levers,  so  that  at  the  hour  of  sunset  each  day  a 
match  would  spring  out  and  light  the  lamp  !  During 
the  daytime  the  revolution  of  the  clockwork  might 
be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  polishing  the  reflector. 
Then  again,"  contmued  the  incorrigible  one,  "  you 
might  go  in  for  the  motor  business.  Make  a  trike  to 
be  propelled  by  coiled  springs,  and  fit  a  turbine 
waterwheel  behind  to  wind  them  up,  so  that  all  that 
would  be  necessar}-  to  drive  the  machine  would  be 
to  back  it  into  a  running  stream  whenever  there  was 
one  handy ;  or,  failing  that,  take  advantage  of  every 
village  pump  you  come  across,  to  actuate  the  turbine 
for  renewing  your  stored-up  energy  !  " 

Whatever  reply  Percy  would  have  made  to  Jack's 
b-idinage  was  cut  short  by  the  sound  of  a  discussion 
which  had  arisen  between  Dan,  Harry,  and  George, 
relative  to  the  duties  of  a  captain.  (Between  our- 
selves, I  rather  suspect  that  George  had  started  the 
theme  lor  the  sake  of  leading  up  to  what  followed.) 

"  Some  captains  are  the  awfullest  duffers  !  "  Dan 
was  exclaiming;  "  I  recollect  going  for  an  inter-club 
run  with  some  fellows  last  year,  and  their  captain 
seemed  to  think  it  a  fine  opportunity  to  show  off  his 
speed;  so,  instead  of  regulating  the  pace  to  suit  his 
club,  he  went  scorching  away  ahead  ;  our  captain 
seemed  to  think  it  only  polite  to  keep  him  company, 
so  that  before  long  the  two  leaders  were  out  of  sight 
of  their  club,  and  as  the  members  were  unaware  of 
the  route  intended  to  be  taken  the  result  was  that 
a  sub-captain  had  to  take  the  lead  ;  and  as  luck 
would  have  it  he  selected  a  short  cut,  and  reached 
the  destination  just  two  minutes  before  the  captains." 

"That  was  not  Captain  Tom,  was  it  ?"  enquired 
Harry. 

"  No,  of  course  not.  Tom  always  looks  after  his 
men,  and  would  not  dream  of  relinquishing  control 
over  them.  It  was  the  captain  of  another  club  I 
used  to  belong  to." 

"  Have  you  heard  the  latest  suggestion  for 
utilising  the  zeal  of  our  leaders  ?"  said  George. 

"  Can't  say.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  '  latest  ?'  " 

'•  Why,  I  refer  to  the  notion  of  putting  the 
captains  and  sub-captains  of  tricycle  clubs  on  to 
"  Canier  "  tricycles,  in  order  that  they  may  take 
provisions  for  the  club  tea  with  them,  and  so  be  in- 
dependent of  inns." 

"  The  suggestion,"  said  Dio.,  "  was  Hke  many 
other  remarks  penned  by  the  same  writer — so  vaguely 
worded  that  nobody  could  understand  whether  its 
authoress  was  jesting  or  in  sober  earnest." 

"  I  think  she  must  have  been  joking,"  observed 
Mary.  "  Don't  you  recollect  that  she  added  a  proviso 
that  the  baskets  of  the  '■  Carriers  "  would  be  avail- 


able for  carrying  home  the  lady  members  in  ?     No 
woman  would  make  such  a  proposition  seriously." 

"It  was  a  jest,  of  course,"  said  Tom.  "It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  decide  which  is  the  most  ridicu- 
lous idea — the  spectacle  of  a  club's  captain  carrying 
the  club's  provender  in  a  basket,  or  of  the  lady 
members  being  canied  home  amongst  the  broken 
victuals  and  crockery,  in  the  same  receptacle." 

"  Captain  Tom  would  not  have  seen  any  joke  about 
it,  had  anybody  proposed  such  a  thing  to  him,"  said 
Diogenes.  "  Cannot  you  fancy  the  haughty  glare 
which  would  have  greeted  any  ribald  member  who 
dared  hint  at  such  a  lowering  of  our  boss's  dignity?" 
"  And  quite  right  too,"  exclaimed  the  philosopher. 
Tom  is  a  good  fellow,  and  can  take  a  joke  with  any 
of  us,  but  if  fellows  abuse  his  good  humour  b\'  letting 
liberty  degenerate  into  license,  why,  he  promptly 
sits  upon  them.  It  is  his  duty,  and  he  does  it,  you 
know." 

"  I  have  here,"  said  George,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  biding  his  time  for  a  set  purpose,  "  some  lines 
in  my  pocket-book  bearing  on  the  topic  you  are 
talking  about.  They  are  a  sort  of  sequel  to  a  song 
which  you  have  heard."  And  George  recited  this 
touching  poem  : — 

THE  RIVAL  CAPTAINS. 
I  fain  would  sing  of  Captain  Grub, 
The  best  man  of  the  Tortas  Club, 

Or  kindest  in  it,  rather. 
To  all  the  members  be  would  show 
Much  kindness  ;  why  ? — be  didn't  know, 
Except  because  be  loved  them  so^ 

Aye  !  loved  "em  like  a  father. 
He  never  far  ahead  would  race, 
But  took  them  out  at  easy  pace— 
Four  miles  an  hour  were  plenty. 
And,  as  his  merry  troop  be  led. 


You'd  often  see  him  turn  his  head 

And  smile  so  sweetly  :  it  was  said 

He  smiled  enough  for  twenty. 
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If  they  were  tired  and  wished  to  stop 
He'd  treat  them  all  to  ginger-pop 


Such  ways  this  captain  coald  not  bear 
And  he  would  very  often  swear 

(He  was  a  stern  old  buffer)  ; 
If  Captain  Grub  came  wheeling  by, 
He'd  ijlance  at  him  with  scornful  eye, 


Or  lemonade,  and  showed  a 
Free  purse  as  open  as  his  heart ; 
He'd  universal  joy  impart. 
And  join  'em  with  a  penny  tart 

Or  else  some  milk  and  soda. 

And  if  a  member  should  feel  glum, 
The  "boss"  a  cheerful  tune  would  hum. 

Nor  let  that  member  languish  ; 
Or  if  a  clubman  should  fall  sick. 
He  brought  him  |like  a  jolly  brick) 
A  monkey  on  a  yellow  stick 

To  soothe  his  hours  of  aiaguish. 

So  good  and  kind  a  "  boss  "  was  he, 
He  filled  their  hearts  with  cheerful  glee. 

Did  they  return  it '.'     Rather  ! 
And  if  you  ask  why  he  did  show 
Such  kindness — well,  lis  didn't  know, 
.Unless  because  he  loved  'em  so — 

Yes  !  loved  them  like  a  father. 

The  captain  of  the  S.T.C., 

He  "  bossed  "  a  rival  club,  did  he, 

With  him  there  was  no  fooling  ; 
You  never  saw  liim  gaily  laugh. 
Or  take  or  give  a  little  chaff, 
He  wasn't  any  such  a  calf. 

He'd  had  some  steruet  schooling. 


Would  scowl  aud  frown  and  say,  "  Oh !  my- 
W'ell !  isn't  he  a  duffer  ?" 

At  length  he  swore  to  him  he'd  speak^ 
(His  indignation  made  him  w-eak. 

He  couldn't  stand  it  longer.) 
Said  he,  "  If  I'd  be  so  distressed. 
Or  such  solicitude  expressed, 
I'd  see  mj'self — well,  there,  sir — blessed  !'' 

(He  used  a  word  much  stronger.) 

"  Your  ways  are  surely  much  too  kind  ; 
You  show  a  want  of  strength  of  mind, 

A  will  as  weak  as  water ; 
You  go  and  help  with  cheerful  will 
To  shove  their  jiggers  up  a  hill, 
Eep-iir  trikes  that  have  had  a  spill. 

And  act  as  common  porter  ! 

"  You  lend  them  rags  to  wipe  their  trikes, 
Give  each  one  anything  he  likes — 
Or  oil,  or  string,  or  spanner 
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You  carry  with  you  copper-wire 
To  mend  a  member's  loosened  tyre  ; 
You  wipe  away  the  tilthy  mire — 
Get  dirty  as  a  tanner. 


"  Why  don't  you  look,  sir,  stern,  like  nie, 
Nor  act  with  imbecility  ? 

Say  d it,  if  you  can,  sir  ! 

Look  haughty,  resolute,  and  bold. 
On  larks  and  boyish  fun  look  cold, 
The  reins  of  power  tighter  hold. 

And  govern  like  a  man,  sir  I" 

Then  softly  answered  Captain  G., 
'■  What  you  require  is  not  for  me 

To  follow.     I  would  rather 
Do  all  my  little  best  to  show 
Some  kindness  ;  why — I  do  not  know, 
Unless  because  I  love  them  so — 

Aye  !  love  them  like  a  father." 

The  captain  of  the  S.T.C., 

He  gave  an  awful  sneer,  did  he, 

Looked  big,  and  proud,  and  haughty. 
"  What  you  say,  sir,  no  sense  has  got ; 
Your  foolishness  will  spoil  the  lot. 
And  send  your  stupid  club  to  pot."' 

(Here  came  a  word  (juite  naughty.) 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  think  it's  true, 
I  never  saw  a  mug  like  you 

Before,  upon  a  saddle  ; 
You  are  the  biggest  in  the  batch. 
And  I  must  go,  to  find  your  match 
For  stupidness,  to  Colney  Hatch  !" 

And  then  he  did  skedaddle. 

And  worthy  Mr.  Captain  Grub 
Eode  on  to  join  liis  loving  club  — 
These  words  had  hurt  him,  rather  ; 


Yet  still  his  kindness  he  would  show, 
Though  why — he  didn't  really  know, 
Unless  because  he  loved  them  so— 
Aye  !  loved  them  as  a  father  ! 

Aud  here,  for  a  while  at  least,  these  sketches  must 
cease.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  with  the  month 
of  April  the  summer  season  commences,  and  the 
pleasant  tea-table  where  the  Democrats  assemble 
will  have  many  more  occupants,  all,  or  mostly  all, 
members  of  the  club  it  is  true,  but  many  of  whom 
are  almost  as  strangers  to  the  Democrats.  The 
captain  may  be  as  genial  and  pleasant  as  ever — in- 
deed he  is  quite  as  popular  with  all  the  club  as  with 
the  few  intimate  friends  who  seldom  or  never  fail 
him  during  the  winter  season.  Dan,  too,  will 
frequently  warble  as  of  yore,  and  will  find  a  more 
numerous  audience  to  appreciate  his  melodious  re- 
frains ;  and  it  requires  no  special  training  amongst 
his  audience  to  understand  bad  puns.  For  that 
matter,  even  if  they  were  received  with  deep  groans, 
with  looks  of  horror,  or  even  the  summary  hurling 
of  any  handy  article  at  the  head  of  the  perpetrator, 
our  punster  would  feel  that  his  witticisms  were  duly 
appreciated,  for  nothing  disconcerts  your  punster 
more  than  for  his  listeners  to  look  at  him  with  the 
stolid  apathy  of  indifference  or  want  of  intelligence. 
But  our  poet  is  modest  and  does  not  care  to  re- 
cite his  own  compositions  before  an  audience  pro- 
bably incapable  of  sympathising  with  him.  Our 
philosopher  considers  his  conceptions  too  profound 
lor — what  he  stigmatises  as  the  "  many-headed." 
Our  patentee  may  occasionally  button-hole  some  un- 
fortunate individual,  or  raise  the  wondering  admira- 
tion of  some  novice,  with  novel  and  impracticable 
schemes.  As  for  Diogenes,  his  delight  is  to  sit 
alongside  of  one  of  the  old  Democrats,  and  indulge 
in  quiet  sarcasms,  or,  if  he  cannot  do  this,  remain 
still  and  silent,  saying  little,  but  occasionally  smiling 
to  himself.  As  he  says,  what  is  the  use  of  calling  a 
donkey  an  ass ;  the  donkey  would  not  see  the  joke. 

As  the  days  lengthen  so  do  our  rides.  Now  the 
time  is  coming  when  we  shall  journey  to  places  far 
from  the  metropolis,  and  take  long  tours  and  holi- 
days on  our  wheels.  Perhaps  some  of  these  journeys 
may  yet  be  recorded,  and  the  readers  of  the  "  Wheel 
World  "  again  meet  the  Democrats  in  the  many 
wanderings  of  the  Suburban  T.C. 

We  had  been  talking  about  these  matters  during 
tea-time,  and  now,  as  the  time  approached  for  the 
journey  home  to  be  commenced,  we  got  to  speaking 
again  of  the  close  of  our  favourite  season,  and  Dan 
brought  the  evening  to  an  appropriate  conclusion  by 
singing — with  apologies  for  the  absence  of  instru- 
mental accompaniment — the  following  parody  upon 
a  song  which  you  will  recollect  he  favoured  us  with 
on  a  previous  occasion  : 
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WHEN  THE  WINTER  COMES  AGAIN. 
When  the  winter  comes  again, 

When  the  roads  make  cyclists  sigh  ; 
When  the  year  is  on  the  wane, 

When  we  macintoshes  buy. 
After  all  the  choking  dust, 

And  the  heat  that  turned  our  brain, 
h'c  won't  let  our  jiggers  rust 

When  the  winter  comes  again. 
When  the  winter  conies  again — 

As  it  probably  will  do — 
Idle  we  will  not  remain  ; 

Hearts  and  wheels  will  still  be  true. 


Wheels  and  yarns  we  yet  will  spin  ; 

Chaff  and  laugh  in  merry  strain  ; 
Quips  and  cranks  shall  make  us  grin 

When  the  winter  comes  again. 

When  the  winter  comes  again, 

All  the  butterflies  will  make 
Their  migrations  by  the  train. 

And  endure  rheumatic  ache. 
Still,  we  Democratic  few. 

Free  from  enervated  pain. 
Will  turn  out  for  runs  anew 

W'hen  the  winter  comes  again. 


TWENTY  DAYS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  IRELAND. 
By  K.  J.  MiiCREDV. 


(Continual  fi 

ON  Saturday,  25th,  we  made  another  false 
start.  For  the  fourth  time  we  had  pre- 
pared to  leave,  but  a  gentleman  who  had 
shown  us  a  good  deal  of  kindness  re- 
quested us  as  a  favour  to  remain  until  Monday  and 
go  to  Letterfrack  to  see  about  some  purchases  he 
had  made  at  the  auction.  His  directions  were 
rather  vague,  and  left  considerable  room  for  the 
e.xercise  of  our  own  discretion.  All  that  he  knew 
for  certain  was,  that  he  had  expended  £i2b  and  had 
bought  either  two  cars  and  three  horses  or  three 
cars  and  two  horses,  but  he  rather  imagined  that 
one  horse  and  car  had  got  lost,  and  had  gone  on  to 
Clifden  by  mistake ;  however,  he  said  he  would 
leave  the  matter  entirely  in  my  hands,  and  that  I 
was  to  get  him  the  best  value  I  could  for  his  money. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  accede  to  his  request 
with  the  best  grace  possible,  which  the  thought  of  a 
tennis  party  at  Cashel  on  that  very  evening,  and  the 
fact  tliat  I  had  now  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  reach- 
ing Limerick,  rendered  easier,  although  on  the 
other  hand  I  rather  dreaded  the  quizzing  we  should 
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get  at  the  hotel,  as  we  had,  as  usual,  bidden  them 
good-bye,  and  declared  that  we  reall\-  intended  to 
start. 

During  the  moining  we  sunned  ourselves  on  the 
tennis  ground  and  joked  and  chatted  with  a  few 
country  folk  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  interest- 
ing occupation,  including  a  girl,  Mary  O'Shaughnessy 
by  name,  who  had  a  collection  of  small  pearls  for 
sale,  and  said  to  be  the  prettiest  girl  in  Connemara, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal,  as  those  who  have  been 
there  will  bear  witness. 

Towards  midday  we  had  our  accustomed  swim, 
and  a  little  later  started  for  Cashel.  We  had  a  most 
enjoyable  day  there,  and  played  some  well-contested 
games  of  tennis,  though  the  ground  was  not  all  that 
might  be  desired.  It  was  nine  o'clock  before  we  left 
the  iiospitable  shelter  of  our  friend's  house,  and  it 
required  a  strong  exercise  of  the  will  to  exchange 
the  warm  room  and  cheerful  company  for  the  black 
darkness  outside.  Not  even  a  solitary  star  pierced 
the  murky  clouds ;  the  wind  had  risen,  and  howled 
ill  fitful  gusts  down  the  mountain  side  ;  and. the  rain 
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fell  in  driving  sheets  of  penetrating  mist.  As  we 
pushed  our  machines  reluctantly  down  the  steep 
avenue,  and  the  trees  around  groaned  in  the  gale 
with  a  wild  unearthly  noise,  I  felt  almost  as  the 
Ancient  Mariner  did — 

"  Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 
And  having  once  turned  round,  walks  on 

And  turns  no  more  his  head, 
Because  he  knows  a  fearful  heud 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread."' 

However,  on  this  occasion  it  was  a  fiend  in  front 
that  I  dreaded  most,  which  I  had,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, observed  concealed  in  a  large  lump  of  limestone 
lying  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  road  about  a  mile 
from  Cashel  when  on  my  way  there,  and  the  thought 
of  broken  backbones  and  bent  handle-bars  made  me 
feel  very  unhappy  until  I  calculated  I  had  passed 
the  spot.  Up  to  this  point  we  had  been  riding  in 
shelter,  but  as  soon  as  we  commenced  to  ascend  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  we  were  exposed  to  the  full 
fury  of  the  wind,  which  caused  my  lamp  to  flicker 
so  that  it  was  almost  useless,  while  the  rain,  and 
narrow  dangerous  track  (for  I  can  scarcely  call  it  a 
road,  though  the  surface  was  excellent)  completed 
our  misery,  and  made  me  long,  with  an  intense 
longing,  for  a  wood  or  wall,  or  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  screen  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
even  though  fiends  of  every  kind  and  description 
should  lurk  before,  behind,  and  on  each  side  ;  but  it 
was  not  to  be,  as  I  knew  full  well,  so  we  struggled 
on  slowly.  What  caused  me  most  anxiety  was  the 
hill-tops,  for,  just  as  I  was  cresting  them,  whatever 
light  my  lamp  gave  was  thrown  upwards  into  space, 
and  not  on  the  road  beneath,  so  that  I  could  see 
absolutely  nothing  ahead  but  a  black  impalpable 
wall  of  darkness,  and  my  readers  can  picture  to 
themselves  the  feeling  of  exquisite  uncertainty  with 
which  I  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  summit  to  let 
my  lamp  swing  back  and  throw  its  light  downwards, 
doubtful  whether  the  track  went  straight  on  or 
turned  sharp  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  The 
slightest  error  in  judgment  meant  a  headlong  fall, 
in  every  case  to  a  depth  of  some  feet  below  the  road, 
and  the  only  matter  for  conjecture  would  be  whether 
on  to  rocks  or  into  a  mantling  bog-hole.  As  I  recall 
the  many  hairbreadth  escapes  we  had  that  night,  I 
can  scarcely  imagine  how  we  were  so  foolhardy  as 
not  to  get  down  and  walk.  I  certainly  had  drunk 
nothing  stronger  than  tea  at  Cashel,  and  the  only 
way  I  can  account  for  it  is,  that  natural  laziness 
made  us  stick  tenaciously  to  our  machines,  as  all 
riders  know  what  a  far  from  ideal  amusement  it  is 
pushing  a  bicycle  in  heavy  rain  along  a  steep  moun- 
tain road  at  an  hour  when  all  respectable  folk  ought 
to  be  in  ted.     We  had  been  going  pretty  well  and 


were  making  good  way,  when,  at  a  sharp  turn,  a 
white  rock  ahead  deceived  me,  and  I  was  proceeding 
(juite  confidently  towards  it,  thinking  it  to  be  the 
surface  of  the  road,  when  I  suddenly  found 
myself  on  the  very  edge  of  what  seemed  to  my 
terrified  gaze  a  fathomless  gulf.  I  had  barely  time 
to  sheer  off,  and  had  I  gone  a  foot  further  I  would 
have  been  too  late.  Soon  after  this  we  were  forced 
to  get  down  so  that  I  might  raise  my  lamp,  and  in 
mounting — from  the  marks  I  afterwards  saw  across 
his  chest — it  appears  Alick  endeavoured  to  get  on 
his  front  wheel  instead  of  his  saddle.  The  attempt 
was  unsuccessful,  and  I  had  to  dismount  again  and 
wait  until  he  picked  himself  up,  when  he  declared, 
in  an  injured  tone,  that  it  was  altogether  my  fault, 
as  I  had  persuaded  him  to  bring  an  odometer  instead 
of  a  lamp.  By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  highest 
point,  and  had  commenced  to  descend,  and  were, 
inconsequence,  for  a  while  in  comparative  shelter, 
but  presently  we  emerged  on  to  a  narrow  slip  of 
land  between  two  lakes,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  feet  in  front,  we  could  see  nothing,  and  at 
each  side  of  us,  at  a  considerable  depth  below,  the 
waves  dashed  wildly  against  the  causeway  on  which 
the  road  was  constructed,  and  the  wind  swept  the 
spray  unmercifully  in  our  faces.  I  never  felt  more 
nervous  in  my  life,  but  it  only  lasted  for  a  few 
moments,  and  on  crossing  a  bridge  we  found 
ourselves  in  safety  on  the  main  road  from  Clifden  to 
Galway.  We  reached  the  hotel  a  little  after  lo 
o'clock.  Table  d'hote  was  just  over,  and  we  were 
greeted  with  a  running  fire  of  questions  as  to  how 
we  found  our  friends  at  Limerick,  etc.,  and  whether 
we  had  chanced  to  call  in  at  Cashel  on  our  way- 
home.  The  doctor  was  in  especial  good  humour.  He 
had  almost  recovered  from  his  mountain  excursion, 
and  was  able  to  sit  in  quite  a  graceful  posture,  and 
in  the  exuberance  of  his  spirits  (though  I  rather 
suspect,  uideed,  he  had  supplemented  his  own  with  a 
little  borrowed  from  one  John  Jameson)  poured  out 
songs  and  stories — to  speak  in  common  parlauce — 
almost  as  fast  as  a  horse  could  trot.  Someone 
having;  mentioned  that  his  rest  had  been  very  much 
broken  by  a  certain  "wicked  "  animal  that  seemed 
to  evince  a  devouring  affection  for  his  person  the 
night  before,  and  showed  his  partiality  in  a  most 
marked  manner,  I  rejoined  that  for  my  part  I  was 
so  hardened  from  exposure  in  my  numerous  bicycle 
trips  that  I  rarely  suffered  from  those  lively  inmates 
of  so  many  country  hotels.  "  Ah,  my  friend,"  quoth 
the  doctor,  "  I  was  once  like  you.  In  my  happy  boy- 
hood I  even  cultivated  and  observed  those  inter- 
esting msects,  and  used  what  little  power  I  had  to 
defend  them  from  their  many  enemies  ;  "  and  in  a 
voice  as  if  he  was  looking  once  more  into  the  "  old 
familiar  faces  "  of  his  childhood,  he  sang  the  follow. 
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ng  song,  which,  though  not  exactly  select,  I  give  in 
fall,  as  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  worthy  doctor's 
effusions  I  succeeded   in  retaining: — 

Housemaid  spare  that  flea, 

Harm  not  a  single  limb, 
At  night  he  tickles  m^^, 

So  I'm  a  frieni  to  him. 
View  but  his  piteous  fac3, 

Thorough  terror  pale  and  numb  ; 
Ah  !  spare  the  hopping  rac3. 

Restrain  your  ruthless  thumb. 

The  old  familiar  flea, 

Whose  light  fantastic  toes 
Have  oft  delighted  me 

By  hopping  on  my  nose. 
Housemaid  forbear  thy  stroke, 

Check  not  his  harmless  glee  ; 
Squeeze  not,  lest  him  you  choke. 

Oh  !  spare  my  gentle  flsa. 
When  but  an  infant  boy 

He  hopped  upon  my  cheek. 
In  all  his  sportive  joy 

To  tickle  me  to  sleep. 
My  mother  for  the  dear 

designed  a  bloody  end, 
I  screamed  as  she  drew  near. 

Thus  saved  my  hopping  friend. 

My  blankets  round  thee  fling 
Their  all  protecting  shade. 

Thy  neck  she  ne'er  shall  wring, 
That  cruel  grim  housemaid. 

So  housemaid  raise  the  latch. 
Be  quick  off,  show  your  back, 

While  I've  a  skin  to  scratch, 
My  flea  you  ne'er  shall  crack. 
After  the  above  we  thought  it  high  time  to  retire  to 
bed,  and  left  the  doctor  mi.xing  his  sixth  tumbler  of 
punch,  and  looking  as  jolly  and  good-natured  as  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  look.  We  had  intended  riding 
to  Cashel  on  Sunday,  and  from  there  on  to  the  church 
at  Roundstone,  but  the  weather-cock  expressed  his 
disapprobation  in  such  forcible  terms  that  we  re- 
mained at  home.  Towards  evening,  being  utterly 
weary  of  doing  nothing,  I  rode  to  Cashel  by  myself, 

as  Alick  was   busy  amusmg  Miss   M ,  but  I  only 

remained  there  a  few  minutes,  and  came  back 
drenched  in  spite  of  my  (so  called)  waterproof.  Early 
on  Monday  we  reluctantly  left  our  machines  at 
Recess,  and  drove  to  Setterfrack  behind  the  identical 
horse  that  so  nearly  succeeded  in  running  us  down  a 
few  nights  before.  The  day  was  beautifully  fine,  and 
the  mountains  looked  their  best.  En  route \vepa.ssed 
right  through  Mr.  Mitchel  Henry's  grounds,  and  had 
a  better  opportunity  of  admiring  them  than  on  the 
former  occasion.  There  were  numerous  pheasants 
of  all  ages  and  sizes  feeding  outside  their  hutches 
alongside    the  avenue;    and   our  Jarvey  was   most 


anxious  to  capture  one  and  stow  it  in  the  well  of  the 
car,  as  he  declared  it  would  make  illegant  soup  or 
roast  feine,  and  Mr.  Henry  would  never  miss  it.  I 
fear  he  had  learnt  only  too  well  the  lesson  of 
universal  spoiliation  taught  with  such  extraordinary 
success  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues,  though, 
indeed,  when  we  consider  how  attractive  the  pro- 
gramme was,  we  cannot  much  wonder  that  it  has 
been  so  widely  adapted  by  the  needy,  and  I  must 
confess  many  cases  oppressed  peasantry. 

When  we  arrived  at  Casson's  Hotel,  I  proceeded 
to  examine   my  friend's  purchases,   while  I  sent  our 
driver  to  hire  carts.     I  was  first  brought  to  the  yard, 
where  I  found  a  wondrous  assortment  of  tin  cans, 
jars,  cracked  pots,  and  bottles,  but  absolutely  nothing 
of  value.      I   was  then  shewn  the  furniture,  which 
was  old.  and,  with  few  exceptions,  of  little  use,  and 
I  was  told  that  my  friend  had  also  bought  a  cask  of 
sherry,  but  that  it  had  been  given  by  jugfulls  to  the 
people,  and  the  contents  of  the  cellar,  which   had 
been  broken  into,  and  evei'ything  cleared  out.     To 
add  to  my  difficulties,  the  man  in  charge  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  directed  by  the  auctioneer  not 
to   let  anything  out  of  his  possession  until  he  heard 
from  him,  and  just  then  the  driver  returned  with  the 
news  that  there  were  no  carts  to  be  got.      I    was 
utterly  puzzled  what  to  do,   and  wired  to  my  friend 
the  state  of  affairs.     While  waiting  for  an   answer, 
the  sub-inspector  of  the  district  invited  us  to  lunch 
with  him,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  walk  afterwards  up 
the   mountain  behind   the  village,  from  whence  we 
had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  islands  off  the  coast, 
and  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  open  Atlantic.     At  four 
o'clock   no  reply  had    come,    and    whilst    we    were 
wandering  aimlessly  about,  the  medical  doctor  met 
us,   and   seeing,  probably,   that  we  were  strangers, 
asked   ns  down  to   dinner,    and  did    his   utmost    to 
persuade  us  to  remain  with  him  for  a  few  days  and 
have  some  shooting  and  fishing.     He  told  r.s  that  he 
had   a  small   yacht,   and    that    we    could    make    an 
expedition  to  a  large  island  about  10  miles  from  the 
shore,  off  which  a  gun-boat  was  at  the  time  cruising 
owing  to  disturbances  having  arisen  amongst  the 
inhabitants  about  the  rent  question.      Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd,  R.M.,  had  been  there,  but  had  left  a  day  or 
two   previousl}'.     We  should  have  liked  greatly  to 
have  remained   with  him,   but  it  was  impossible,  as 
my  holidays  were  nearly  up.     Late  in  the  evening 
some   carts   turned   up   unexpectedly,    and   shortly 
after  a  telegram  came  from  my  friend  to  the  man  in 
charge,  to   the  effect  that   he  would  have  him  im- 
prisoned   for   fraud    if   he    retained    his   purchases. 
This  only  enraged  him.     He  had  almost  consented 
to. let  the  things  go,   but  now  declared  he  would  not 
let  one   of  them  be  stirred,   and  it   was   with   the 
utmost  difficulty,  and  only  on  my  promising  to  be 
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personally  responsible  (which  I  did  the  more  readily 
as  I  knew  I  would  be  out  of  tlie  county  the  next  day) 
that  he  finally  gave  in.  Having  thus  satisfactorily 
arranged  matters,  we  lost  no  time  in  starting,  and 
had  a  pleasant  drive  back,  enlivened  every  now  and 
then  by  the  horse  stopping  and  turning  rapidly 
round  and  round  in  dangerous  proximitv  to  the  bog- 
holes  on  each  side  of  the  road,  or  else  standing  stock 
still,  and  utterly  refusing  to  move  until  the  driver 
went  to  his  head  and  started  him,  when  he  usually 
galloped  furiously  for  a  mile  or  so  and  then  went 
through  the  same  course  of  procedure  again.  We 
slept  at  the  hotel,  and  I  was  awakened  early  in  the 
morning  by  the  waiter  to  say  that  the  men  with  the 
carts  wanted  to  see  me.  They  had  been  travelling 
all  night,  and  did  not  arrive  until  four  o'clock.  I 
sent  them  to  the  gentleman  who  had  made  the 
valuable  purchases,  but  as  he  had  not  yet  arisen,  he 
referred  them  back  to  me,  and  said  I  would  settle 
with  them.  I  knew  this  would  cause  delay,  so  I  told 
them  to  meet  me  at  the  hotel  m  about  half  an  hour, 
where,  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrarj^  they  may  be 
waiting  for  me  still. 

We  had  bidden  all  our  farewells  and  made  a  start 
by  9  o'clock.  Our  friends  were  rather  sceptical 
about  our  going,  and  evidently  expected  to  see  us 
again  in  the  evening,  as  it  was  pouring  rain  and 
blowing  hard,  and  we  had  bidden  them  good-bye 
with  the  most  praiseworthy  regularity  every  morning 
for  the  previous  week.  It  was  with  a  heavy  heart 
that  we  set  forth  on  the  long  ride  before  us.  We 
were  leaving  a  place  where  we  had  met  with  nothing 
but  the  most  freehanded  hospitality  and  kindness, 
and  that,  too,  from  people  we  had  seldom  or  never 
met  before,  and  where  we  enjoyed  ourselves 
thoroughly,  and  were  going  (in  my  case,  at  least,) 
back  to  hard  office  work  and  the  heat  and  dust  of 
city  life.  For  the  best  part  of  a  month  we  had  been 
perfectly  free,  wandering  about  at  our  own  sweet 
will,  with  no  thought  or  anxiety  for  the  morrow  ;  but 
now  our  faces  were  turned  homeward  once  more, 
and  the  thought  of  being  again  under  restraint  and 
compelled  to  keep  regular  hours  was  quite  enough 
to  put  a  damper  on  our  spirits,  if  the  rain  had  not 
already  done  so  effectually.  What  a  contrast  the 
road  was  to  what  it  had  been  previously.  The  rain 
seemed  to  have  softened  the  limestone  to  the  depth 
of  at  least  an  inch,  and  as  we  plodded  painfully 
through  it  we  thought  sadly  of  that  wretched 
auction,  and  of  the  consequences  it  had  entailed 
upon  us.  When  we  reached  Oughterard  we  were 
so  dirty  and  wet  that  we  were  ashamed  to  call  at  the 
Rectory,  so  pushed  on  towards  Galvvay.  We  had 
not  gone  far  when  we  were  overtaken  by  Mr.  Brady 
on  his  way  to  the  Coin-t  House,  Moycullen,  where  be 
had  business  to  transact.      We  rode  behind  him  for 


some  time,  but  presently  I  missed  Alick,  and  had  to 
wait  half-an-hour  before  he  arrived.  He  then  told 
me  that  his  saddle  had  turned  over  in  some  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  in  consequence  he  had  run 
against  the  wall,  but  had  escaped  without  further 
mishap.  We  stopped  at  a  little  shop  in  the  village 
and  got  them  to  make  tea  for  us,  while  we  dried  our 
clothes  in  front  of  a  roaring  fire.  The  rain  had 
ceased,  and  when  we  set  out  once  more  we  felt  in  a 
much  more  cheerful  frame  of  mind  ;  but,  alas,  our 
joy  was  short-lived.  We  had  not  gone  a  mile  before 
down  it  came  again ;  the  roads  also  became  much 
heavier,  so  that  do  what  we  could  it  was  nearly  four 
o'clock  before  we  reached  Galway  (36  miles).  I  was 
beginning  to  see  that  it  would  be  nearly  impossible 
to  ride  all  the  way  to  Parsonstown  that  night,  and 
in  consequence  we  took  the  train  to  Atheury,  and  so 
escaped  14  miles  of  the  worst  part  of  the  road. 

We  rearched  Ballinasloe  at  eight  o'clock,  the  rain 
falling  steadily  all  the  time,  although,  to  our  great 
disgust,  as  we  arrived  at  each  place,  we  heard  that 
it  had  been  quite  fine  up  to  about  two  hours  before. 
While  getting  some  refreshment  for  both  man  and 
beast,  two  gentlemen  commenced  talking  to  us,  and 
one  of  them  told  me  he  had  a  brother-in-law  called 
Ard,  who  belonged  to  the  Phoenix  club,  and  that  he 
had  ridden  from  Dublin  to  Ballinasloe  in  seven 
hours,  which,  if  authenticated,  was  a  splendid  per- 
formance, as  the  distance  is  about  97  miles.  They 
seemed  a  good  deal  surprised  when  we  told  them  we 
were  going  on  to  Parsonstown,  and  advised  us  not, 
as  the  night  was  dark  and  the  road  hard  to  find. 
We  started,  notwithstanding,  and  found  their  words 
only  two  true.  For  the  first  few  miles  we  managed 
well  enough,  as  we  met  occasional  stragglers  who 
gave  us  much  needed  directions  as  to  the  various 
cross  roads,  etc.,  but  presently  they  became  fewer 
and  further  between,  and  we  had  to  trust  to  chance 
and  our  wits  to  guide  us  right.  We  had  been  riding 
for  some  time  without  meeting  a  soul,  when  I 
suddenly  heard  the  sound  of  wheels.  Ringing  my 
bell  and  shouting  lustily  to  "  keep  your  own  side,"  I 
proceeded  to  the  left  hand,  expecting  to  pass  the 
vehicle  safely,  when,  to  my  great  astonishment,  I 
narrowly  escaped  running  into  a  car  which  was 
going  the  same  way  as  we  were. 

A  little  further  on  we  came  to  a  cross-road,  and  as 
we  had  not  the  faintest  idea  which  way  to  go  we 
waited  for  the  car,  when  the  driver  directed  us  the 
right  road.  This  was  the  last  person  we  met,  and 
after  that  we  had  to  rely  on  ourselves  entirely. 
The  night  grew  darker  and  darker,  and  the  rain  and 
wind  never  ceased.  Our  course  was  thicklj' 
shadowed  with  trees,  and  the  darkness  could  almost 
be  felt,  so  to  speak,  and  I  could  only  succeed  in 
keeping  the  track  by  constantly  turning  my  lamp  on 
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the  ed,^'e  at  cither  side,  but  even  this  method  failed 
when  I  came  to  a  cross-road,  and  my  feeUngs  can 
better  be  imagined  than  described,  as  I  suddenly 
found  my  sole  and  only  landmark  gone  ;  and  my 
machine,  like  a  ship  without  its  compass,  tacking 
from  one  side  to  the  other  in  search  of  something  to 
indicate  in  which  direction  the  road  had  vanished. 
I  had  been  riding  on  doggedly  for  about  half  an 
hour,  when,  with  a  sudden  start,  I  bethought  me  of 
Alick,  whom  I  had  totally  forgotten  in  my  anxiety  to 
keep  the  track  in  view  ;  and  the  idea  crossed  my 
mind  that  perhaps  he  was  reposing  in  a  convenient 
ditch.  I  shouted  loudly,  but  no  answer  came  :  antl 
it  was  only  after  calhng  repeatedly  that  a  faint 
halloo  issued  from  the  black  darkness  behind. 
Nothing  but  the  most  indomitable  determination 
could  have  enabled  him  to  ride  as  he  did,  as,  to 
judge  from  my  own  feelings,  he  must  have  been 
very  much  exhausted  ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  I 
am  much  stronger  than  he  is,  I  was  myself  feeling  at 
the  time  quite  played  out,  and  so  done  that  if  I  had 
fallen  I  really  believe  I  would  have  lain  there.  As 
we  approached  Banagher,  my  anxiety  increased,  for 
I  had  a  kind  of  vague  idea  that  we  would  he 
certainly  flung,  by  the  south-westerly  gale  that  was 
still  blowing,  against  tlie  railway,  on  the  narrow- 
drawbridge  entering  the  town,  and  suddenly  find 
ourselves  investigating  the  muddy  obscurities  of 
Father  Shannon.  I  had  no  ambition  to  be  the  hero 
of  a  second  Bridge  of  Sighs,  or,  in  the  words  of 
Hood- 
To  be  hurled  anywhere,  anywhere  out  of  the  world  ; 

but  fortunately  the  sacrifice  was  not  called  for,  and 
we  passed  the  dreaded  spot  in  safety. 

We  were  now  on  grotmd  that  I  knew  well,  and 
had  only  about  7  miles  more  to  cover.  Painfully  we 
toiled  on  without  a  word  along  the  heavy  road,  both 
of  us  nearly  half  asleep  with  exhaustion,  and  at 
length  entered  Parsonstown  and  stiffly  dismounted 
before  our  friend's  house.  We  had  ridden  exactly 
88  miles  through  thick  mud,  in  constant  rain  and 
wind,  and  had  been  in  the  saddle  almost  incessantly 
from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  11.45  at  night. 
Our  friend  welcomed  us  heartily,  though  we  took  him 
quite  by  surprise,  as  my  card,  posted  at  Letterfrack 
to  say  we  were  coming,  never  arrived,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  had  to  turn  out  of  his  own  bed  and  sleep 
on  a  sofa  to  make  room  for  us.  We  were  so  tired 
we  could  scarcely  eat  a  morsel,  which  was  a  striking 
contrast  to  our  former  visit,  when  we  cleared  the 
house  of  everything  edible.  Next  morning  we  slept 
on  till  near  12  o'clock,  but  did  not  get  up  for  an 
hour  afterwards,  for  we  heard  on  enquiring  for  our 
clothes   that   they   were   at   the  jail,  which   rather 


frightened  us  at  first,  until  it  was  explained  that  they 
had  bean  sent  there  in  order  to  be  dried  before  the 
furnace.  Towards  evening,  after  having  made 
frantic  though  unavailing  efforts  to  clean  our 
machines,  we  rode   up  to   Parsonstown  School,  and 

were  invited  by   Dr.  E ,  the  head  master,  to 

remain  for  some  days,  which  invitation  I  was  forced 
to  decline,  though  with  much  reluctance,  as  the 
recollection  of  the  happy  days — indeed,  I  may  say 
the  happiest  of  my  life — that  I  had  spent  there  as  a 
master  were  still  fresh  in  my  memory.  We  gladly 
agreed,  however,  to  stay  the  night,  and  spent  a  most 
enjoyable  evening  with  our  kind  host  and  hostess  ; 
and  before  retiring  I  went  round  the  dormitories 
to  have  a  chat  with  the  boys,  and  see  how  many 
remained  who  had  been  there  in  my  time.  I  was 
painted  out  one  in  particular,  who  would,  I  think, 
have  rivalled  the  fat  boy  in  Pickwick.  He  was  ten 
3'ears  of  age,  and  his  weight,  as  well  as  I  remember, 
was  almost  10  stone.  He  seemed  overflowing  with 
good  humour,  and  beamed  on  all  around  him  with  a 
benign  air,  as  if  he  quite  enjoyed  being  shewn  off  as 
a  prodigy. 

I  had  purposed  to  leave  by  train  early  next  morn- 
ing for  Monasterevan,  so  as  to  be  in  time  to  start  for 
the  races,  but  was  over-persuaded,  and  consented  to 
stay  until  the  mid-day  train  and  play  tennis.  Alick's 
vacation  was  not  yet  up,  so  he  decided  to  remain 
where  he  was  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  go  on  to 
Limerick.  Punctually  at  one  o'clock  I  left  the 
station  at  Parsonstown,  and  after  a  few  hours, 
arrived  at  Monasterevan.  The  ground  was  some 
miles  off,  and  I  rode  at  top  speed,  and  was  just  in 
time  to  pull  my  coat  off  and  get  in  my  place.  I 
found,  to  my  surprise,  that  I  had  over  200  yards 
start  from  the  scratch  man,  and  in  consequence  won 
rather  easily ;  as  also  the  three  miles  race,  which 
followed  soon  after.  On  my  way  up  to  Dublin  I 
overtook  a  fellow-cyclist,  and  we  commenced  to  talk 
of  road  riding  in  general,  when,  curious  to  relate,  he 
told  me,  almost  in  the  words  of  the  gentleman  at 
Ballinasloe,  that  he  had  a  brother-in-law  called  Ard„ 
who  belonged  to  the  Phoenix  Club,  and  that  he  had 
ridden  from  Dublin  to  Ballinasloe  in  seven  hours. 
A  little  further  on  an  unfortunate  duck  crossed  our 
path,  and  my  companion,  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure, rode  over  it,  while  the  old  woman  to  whom 
it  evidently  belonged,  stood  by  the  road-side  with 
hands  raised  in  helpless  despair;  but  to  my  intense 
astonishment  the  duck,  with  a  series  of  loud  quacks, 
got  up  and  ran  off.  It  was  dark  when  I  got  to  Naas, 
and  as  I  was  feeling  a  little  tired,  I  took  the  train  up 
to  town,  and  so  brought  to  a  conclusion  a  trip  which 
was  in  every  way  a  great  success,  and  to  which  I 
can  look  back  with  an  unmixed  feeling  of  pleasure. 


OLLA  PODRIDA. 


AS  the  title  of  our  article  denotes,  we  purpose 
to    touch    a    "  little    on    everything "    in 
connection  with    the    wheel   world,    as   it 
stands   at   the    opening  of  the  season  of 
1884;   when,  needless   to    say,    it    occupies  again  a 
position  in  advance  of  anything  which  it  has  hitherto 
attained.     "  How  long  will  this  last,  i.e.,  this  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  riders  of  wheels  ;  it  must 
have  an  end  some   time  ?  "  we  have  heard  people 
frequently  ask.     The  reply  is  easy.     Give  ten  years 
as  the  average  time  it  takes  a  man  to  satisfy  his  love 
of  the  cycle — many  will  be  satisfied  with  less,  and 
many    will   carry  it   on   as  long  as  limbs,  eye,  and 
what  governs  both  (nerves)  will  allow.     So  long  as 
children  are   born  into  the  world,  so  long  will  the 
ranks  of  bicyclists  be  recruited.    The  man  who  at  20 
takes  to  a  bicycle,  and  at  30  resorts  to  a  wife  and  a 
sociable  tricycle,  is  succeeded  on  the  bicycle  by  his 
younger  brother,  who,  when  he — the  Benedict  of  30 
— first   "  crossed  a   wheel,"   was,  perchance,  at  the 
early  age  often,  labouring  about  suburban  footpaths 
on  a  child's  machine.     Time  flies  so  rapidly,  and 
one  is  so   apt  to  forget  this  fact,  and  to  think  that 
because     he    individually     has    exhausted    all    the 
pleasures  of  the  wheel,  that  the  rising  generation,  full 
ofthat  young  life — that  youth  which  "  will  be  served" 
— also  thinks  as  he  thinks.     But  this  is  not  so.     Just 
as   the   young  man  who   has  taken  to   "  mashing," 
drinking   lemon    squash,    and    smoking    cigarettes, 
wonders  how  he  ever  liked  hardbake  and  "  suckers," 
so  the  used-up   cyclist   cannot  realise  that  year  by 
year  recruits  are    coming   forward    longing  for  the 
wheel.     The  innate  love  of  trundling  a  wheel  is  im- 
planted in  every  human  male,  and  in  many  human 
female,  breasts.      Hence  the  number  of  hoops,  carts, 
engines,  waggons,  and  rolling-stock  toys  which   one 
sees  continually  in  the  delighted  hands  of  children. 
No — "the  wheel,"  as  we  speak  of  cycling,  as  if  no 
other  wheel  existed,  has  taken  a  hold  on  the  British 
public  which  will  never  die  out.     Could  skating  rink 
tracks  have  been  laid  along  our  high-roads  and  bye- 
roads,  so  that  the  votaries  of  the  castors  could  have 
varied    the  eternal     monotony     of    circling    round 
an    enclosed  area,    it  is    possible    that    "  rinking " 
might  have  lived.  The  unreasoning  persons,  by  which 
we  mean  those  who  having  no  power  of  inwardly 
sorting  facts,  and  fitting  them  one  against  another, 
until    a  result  has   been  arrived    at,  foretold  a  like 
short  and  merry  life  for  cycling  ;  but  now-a-days  few 
but    the    most   rabid    anti-cyclist    and    unreasoning 
idiot  would  dare  publicly  to  express  such  a  speedy 
end  to  "  our  sport."     Cycling,  therefore,  having,  as 
we  trust  we  have  proved,  become  as  much   an  insti- 


tution in  this  country  as  cricket,  driving,  riding,  or 
boating,  we  propose  to  say  a  few  words  on  its  various 
features ;  our  remarks,  needless  to  say,  being 
addressed  to  those  versed  in  cycling  politics,  not  to 
a  body  of  readers  who,  like  the  perusers  of  "  Long- 
man's Magazine,"  require  an  elucidation  of  the 
expression  "record  maker,"  and  who  recently 
received  so  graphic  an  explanation  of  the  term. 
First  we  turn  to — 


That  the  Stanley  Bicycle  Club  started  wheel 
exhibitions  is  certain.  It  is  as  equally  certain  that 
the  fact  of  their  doing  so  gave  them  no  more  pre- 
scriptive right  to  a  monopoly  of  these,  however,  than 
would  the  commencement  of  any  other  form  of 
commercial  speculation  which  bore  about  it  no 
stamp  of  the  patent  office.  Naturally,  the  sympathy 
of  wheelmen  lay  with  a  bicycle  club,  and  more 
particularly  so,  as,  in  the  outset,  the  Stanley  got. up 
their  exhibition  solely  from  what  may  be  termed 
philanthropic  motives — -to  amuse  and  interest  their 
fellow-riders  in  London.  In  the  first-named  pur- 
pose music  and  songs  were  provided,  and,  for  the 
latter,  the  latest  makes  of  bicycles  which  could  be 
got  together  were  ranged  in  the  Athensum,  Camden 
Road,  London,  N.W.  That  the  Stanley  Show  of 
to-day  is  a  purely  business  affair,  and  places  more 
or  less  grist  in  the  coffers  of  the  club  is  well  known. 
That  it  was  quite  open  to  the  Agricultural  Hall 
authorities  to  organise  a  rival  Show  is  admitted,  and 
possibly,  had  they  given  the  Stanley  better  terms  on 
the  one  year  when  they  amalgamated  their  forces, 
the  question  of  "  Which  is  the  correct  Show  ?" 
would  have  been  one  no  longer  in  possible  dispute. 
However,  that  is  neither  here  northere ;  two  separate 
and  distinct  interests  are  now  involved,  and  it  is  for 
the  manufacturers  alone  to  solve  the  knotty  point. 
If  they  find  that  at  either  Show  the  number  of 
orders  booked  is  manifestly  greater  than  at  the 
other,  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  knowing  which 
is  the  one  which  will  pay  them  best  to  take  their 
wares  to.  For  cyclists  alone,  one  Show  only  is  re- 
quired. Whether  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wonder- 
ful development  of  tricycles,  with  their  attendant 
gears  and  wrinkles  of  various  sorts,  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  any  Show  at  all  would  have  been 
required  in  1884  for  bicyclists  we  cannot  say.  One 
of  the  cutest  men  in  the  trade  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
at  a  recent  gathering  that  no  Show  would  have  been 
required  but  for  tricycling,  and  that,  in  a  few  years, 
tricj'cles  would  themselves  have  arrived  at  that 
state  of  almost  perfection  which  is  now  the  position 
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of  the  bicycle  as  made  by  first-class  firms.  There 
is  another  point  which  affects  makers  first  and 
riders  in  a  secondary  degree.  That  is,  which  is  the 
proper  season  to  have  a  wheel  show.  Clearly,  who- 
ever takes  up  the  business  for  future  years,  March, 
with  its  dry  roads  and  bracing  early  spring  atmos- 
phere, is  not  the  time  to  hold  a  Show.  The  last 
week  in  January  should,  in  our  opinion,  mark  the 
latest  time  for  the  holding  of  a  cycling  exhibition. 
Riders  then  can  see  all  the  novelties  that  are  to  be 
placed  on  the  market  for  the  year,  and  manufac- 
turers can  work  hard  at  their  orders  for  Easter,  for, 
as  is  well  known,  it  is  for  Easter  that  the  great  rush 
of  the  year  takes  place.  It  is  urged  that  "  out- 
siders" become  cyclists  from  attending  a  Show  and 
listening  to  the  dulcet  allurements  of  the  various 
salesmen  as  to  the  charms  of  the  wheel,  but  we 
fancy  that  converts  are  much  more  likely  to  be  made 
by  seeing  good  riders  skim  along  our  roads,  and  as 
all  our  towns  and  their  suburbs  in  particular  now 
swarm  with  cycles,  the  above  view  of  the  value  of  a 
mixed  Show  can  hardly  be  a  very  valid  one.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  propose  to  fight  the  battle  of  either 
part}',  but  we  do  hope  that,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
trade  and  of  cyclists  themselves,  we  have  seen 
the  last  of  two  Shows  in  one  year. 

OUR    PARLIAMENT. 

That  the  Tiucycle  Union  will  ever  be  anything 
but  a  small  society  of  riders  who,  like  the  Adulla- 
mites  of  old,  prefer  to  concentrate  their  own  griev- 
ances and  affairs  in  their  own  cave,  no  one  can 
doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  none  but  the  most  un- 
fair-minded and  bigoted  individual  can  deny  that 
indirectly,  and  perhaps  unintentionally,  they  have 
done  an  immense  good  to  cycling  by  importing 
that  spirit  of  competition  into  the  doings  of  our 
parliament  which  has  caused  the  National  Cyclists' 
Union  to  make  more  real  progress  in  1883  than  it 
has  ever  before  done  in  the  whole  period  since  its 
existence.  None  but  a  fool  would  deny  the  benefit 
of  competition,  no  matter  whether  it  takes  the  form 
of  a  Tricycle  Union  or  a  London  Road  Car  Com- 
pany, which,  as  Londoners  well  know,  has  recently 
done  more  to  improve  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company's  vehicles  and  lower  their  fares  than  any 
amount  of  petitions  or  representations  from  travel- 
lers could  have  done.  We  need  only  refer  to  the 
change  of  name  of  the  Bicycle  Union  to  prove  how 
marked  has  been  the  force  of  the  T.U.  competition 
in  forcing  the  first-named  body  to  give  justice  to 
trioyclists.  When  the  first  of  the  rival  bodies — the 
Tricycle  Association — was  lured  within  the  hallowed 
precincts  of  Ironmonger  Lane,  the  mild  hope  and 
expressed  wish  of  that  body  that  the  Union  should 
be  re-named  was  met  with  direct  opposition  by  the 
very  same  gentleman  who,  twelve  months  or  so  later. 


was  the  one  to  propose  that  the  name  of  the  Bicycle 
Union  be  changed.  Nothing  stronger  than  this 
could  be  adduced  to  show  how  great  is  the  benefit 
of  competition  even  in  wheel  life.  We  have  alway 
thought  that  the  objects  of  the  National  Cyclists 
Union  were  not  broad  enough — -were  not  such,  in 
fact,  as  to  win  the  goodwill  and  practical  assistance 
of  every  rider  throughout  the  land.  The  general 
advancement  of  the  sport,  and  the  protection  of 
cycling  interests,  is  no  doubt  a  noble  programme, 
but  until  the  N.C.U.have  found  a  way  of  eliminating 
from  human  nature  the  disgusting  selfishness  en- 
grained therein,  they  will  find  that  the  majority  of 
riders  will  say,  or  think — which  amounts  in  this 
case  to  the  same  thing — "  Oh  !  others  will  do  that ; 
what  is  the  use  of  my  assistance  ?"  Now  place  the 
Union  on  a  more  general  and  broader  basis.  Let  it 
be  like  the  Cab  Society,  for  instance,  where  every 
case  of  damage  is  fought  by  the  society — in  other 
words,  for  "damage,"  let  the  N.C.U.  substitute 
"assault  or  wilful  driving  down,"  and  you  establish 
an  association  from  which  even  the  most  selfish 
cyclist  can  see  that  he  may  gain  something  for  his 
''•  half-dollar."  Admirable  as  the  Union  work  has 
been  in  making  and  keeping  the  amateur  racing 
portion  of  cycling  pure,  it  is  obvious  to  any  one  who 
looks  at  the  matter  with  an  unprejudiced  eye  that 
such  work  is  not  one  to  catch  the  popular  taste. 
How  many  riders  care  one  jot  about  racing?  That 
is,  what  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the  men  who 
care  for  racing  compared  to  the  whole  body  of  riders 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ?  Absolutely  insignificant  ! 
Even  of  those  who  like  to  see  a  race,  very  few  care 
twopence  whether  the  "  fliers  "  who  strain  nerve  and 
muscle  to  gain  the  goal,  and  who  thus  provide  an 
exciting  spectacle  for  them — the  lookers-on — are 
bond  fide  amateurs  or  not.  The  Union  men  work 
hard  and  conscientiously,  and,  in  Mr.  Robert  Todd, 
have  a  secretary  who  not  only  knows  his  work 
and  does  it,  but  possesses  that  tact  to  govern  men 
without  bringing  them  to  loggerheads  with  him  and 
with  others,  which  is  so  painfully  absent  elsewhere. 
Ability,  without  tact,  is  like  the  "  Alaska "  or  the 
"  Oregon  "  in  mid-Atlantic  with  broken  propellers. 

THE    C.T.C. 

The  growth  of  this  establishment,  or  rather  asso- 
ciation, is  hardly  less  marvellous  than  that  of  cycling 
itself.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover, the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  this,  because  in  the  first 
place  the  social  status  of  the  various  members  of 
the  club  varies  so  greatly  that  the  meeting  of  two 
men  both  wearing  the  club  badge  would  of  itself  be 
no  more  bond  that  they  were  suited  in  any  one  way 
for  general  companionship  than  would  the  meeting 
of  any  other  two  men  mounted  on  cycles.     In  both 
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cases  a  conversation  would  have  to  ensue  before 
either  man  would  be  able  to  judge  whether  or  not 
he  had  "  struck  ile  "  in  the  way  of  a  suitable  com- 
panion. In  a  general  way  a  cycle  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient introduction  to  open  at  least  a  preliminary 
conversation.  Then  again,  as  to  touring.  Although 
in  a  few  large  and  expensive  watering-places  there 
is  a  gain  in  being  able  to  obtain  a  2S.  bed  and  a  is.  gd. 
breakfast,  with  a  6d.  chambermaid  and  3d.  waiter, 
there  are  numerous  hotels  all  over  the  country 
districts  of  England  where  4s.  6d.  will  cover  bed  and 
breakfast.  This,  however,  is  not  the  point.  How 
many  of  the  11,000  members  of  the  C.T.C.  ever  go 
on  a  tour  ?  Do  the  odd  1,000  take  a  bond  fide  tour 
in  the  year  ?  We  doubt  if  more  than  that  number 
do.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  for  one 
moment  attempting  to  decry  the  C.T.C,  we  are 
merely  remarking  on  the  marvellous  growth  of  an 
institution  from  which  the  vast  majority  of  members 
probably  derive  no  actual  individual  benefit,  and  yet 
because  it  is  open  to  them  to  do  so  they  willingly 
"  plank  "  down  their  half-crown.  Now  does  not  this 
show  what  a  popular  institution  can  do — one  which 
touches  the  crowd  ?  And  does  it  not  show  that  if 
the  National  Cyclists'  Union  could  be  run  on  similar 
lines,  they  also  would  soon  become  as  popular  as  the 
C.T.C.  ?  By  "  similar  lines,"  we  do  not  suggest  that 
Ironmonger  Lane  should  go  into  the  cloth  and 
coffee-house  business,  but  merely  by  bi'oadening 
their  objects,  catch  the  popular  support.  That  the 
C.T.C.  has  fortunately  hit  the  popular  taste,  is  the 
only  reason  we  can  suggest  why  it  has  received 
the  universal  support  which  it  has.  That  by 
"  living  apart,"  our  two  recognised  institutions  are 
losing  power  and  losing  money  is  certain,  and  we 
hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  C.T.C.  will  die ; 
only,  however  to  rise,  phoenix-like,  from  its  own 
ashes  as  the  link  which  is  necessary  to  make  the 
National  Cyclists'  Union  one  grand  body  for  all 
possible  purposes  of  wheelmen.  W'e  then  might  be 
a  political  power  in  the  land — a  power  bringing  more 
than  moral  suasion  on  those  who  make  and  maintain 
our  roads.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  such  vital  force  as  that 
which  now  animates  both  the  bodies  we  have  named 
practically  wasted  to  the  tune  of  50  per  cent.  That 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  "  Touring " 
Club  do  not  tour  is  certain,  and  it  is  only  on  the 
ground  of  its  more  comprehensive  title  that  we 
suggest  that  the  one  to  sink  its  name  should  be  the 
C.T.C.  When  we  remember  the  hard  fight  the  early 
members  made  to  keep  the  C.T.C.  from  London, 
and  how  slowly  but  surely  it  was  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  metropolitan  life,  we  feel  that  the 
time  is  as  slowly,  perhaps,  but  as  surely 
coming  when  the  amalgamation  must  take  place. 
It    only    .wants    one     bold,    determined     spirit     to 


take  the  matter  up,  and  the  affair  is  done.  The 
change  of  name  was,  according  to  some,  to  bring 
decadence  on  the  club.  Has  it  done  so  ?  No  !  The 
removal  to  London  was  to  do  ditto.  Has  it  done 
so  ?  No  !  Can  anyone  truly  argue  that  the  amal- 
gamation would  not  be  beneficial  ?  We  think,  "  No  !" 

OUR    PRESS. 

Unique  as  an  institution,  but  owing  its  existence, 
not  to  the  greatness  of  the  pastime  as  compared 
with  cricket,  swimming,  football,  or  athletics  gene- 
rally, but  merely  to  the  fact  that  the  profit  on  a 
cycle  being  greater  than  on  a  cricket  bat,  a  pair  of 
zephyr-like  swimming  drawers,  or  a  set  of  goal  poles, 
it  pays  makers  to  advertise,  and  therefore  "  our 
Press"  Hves.  Long  may  it  live,  say  we,  as  it  has  un- 
doubtedly done  much  in  working  for  itself  in  also 
strengthening  the  bonds  of — and,  in  fact,  practically 
forming — the  great  wheel  community.  How  other- 
wise could  we  be  the  great  united  family  that  we 
are  ?  A  notable  instance  occurs  to  us.  D.  D. 
Bryson,  the  present  captain  of  the  London  Scottish 
B.C.,  when  he  came  to  London  to  reside  two  years 
or  so  ago,  came  not  as  a  stranger  to  the  wheel  world 
of  the  metropolis.  Why  ?  Because  through  the 
medium  of  "  our  Press"  "  D.  D."  was  known  by 
every  reading  cyclist  in  London.  Before  the  Daily 
Telegraph  some  few  years  ago — we  fear  it  is  quite 
ten — tempns  fttgit  so  rapidly,  alas  ! — introduced  its 
column  of  paragraphs,  telegraphed  from  various 
country  towns,  London  was  in  dense  ignorance  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  country.  It  was  a  com- 
mon thing  for  a  man  who  was  going  to  Liverpool, 
with  its  three-fourths  of  a  million  inhabitants,  to  say 
he  was  going  to  the  country ;  and  while  Liverpool 
always  read  of  London  in  its  journals,  no  mention 
of  it  and  similar  large  places  was  made  in  any 
London  daily  at  the  time  we  speak  of.  Now,  one  of 
the  great  features  of  the  wheel  press  is  that  it  has 
made  the  whole  country  kin,  that  is,  so  far  as  wheel- 
men are  concerned.  Who  has  not  heard  of  James 
Steel,  in  Glasg(jw  ;  of  Laing,  Huie,  and  Long 
Bryson,  in  Edinburgh  ;  of  Cotterell,  in  Rothbury  ; 
of  Tom  Robinson,  in  Tynemouth  ;  ofC.  B.Wilson, 
the  Joblings,  and  Oliver,  in  Newcastle  ;  of  Alfred 
Joe  Todd,  in  Carlisle  ;  of  Fletcher,  the  Anfield  B.C., 
and  the  numerous  Liverpool  wheel  clubs  and  club- 
men ;  of  Oxley  and  other  Manchester  veterans ;  of 
Chambers,  of  Lincoln  ;  of  Dominy,  of  Weymouth  ;  of 
the  Plymouth  men  ;  of  the  Cardiff  flyers ;  the  Bir- 
mingham Palmers,  and  Hassalls,  and  Chamberlains 
— not  Joe  in  our  circles;  of  Cook,  down  in  Essex; 
of  Popplewell,  on  the  banks  of  the  Stour  and 
Deben ;  of  the  riders  who  in  Margate  are  raked 
by  health-giving  breezes  ?  In  fact,  everywhere 
are  wheelmen's  names  familiar  to  us.  Brighton 
teems    with    well-known    cycling    names  ;     is     not- 
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Freddy  Turner,  of  Portsmuiith.  a  "  household 
word  "  in  wheeldom  ?  Bournemouth  and  its  men  are 
known  to  us.  One  day  we  read  with  regret  that  a 
Folkestone  C.C.  man  has  broken  his  leg  in  a  ditch, 
and  another  that  the  John-o'-Groats  B.C.  have  held 
their  first  social!  Nay,  we  go  farther  than  this. 
Look  across  the  "  herrin'  pond,"  and  Frank  Weston's 
name  brings  back  to  many  English  wheelmen's 
memory  a  genial  face,  and  an  English  heart,  with  an 
American  accent.  J.  S.  Dean,  Karl  Kron,  Presi- 
dent Bates,  and  others  "over  there  "  are  old  friends, 
although  we  know  them  but  in  name ;  while  in 
France — Hart,  of  Saumur,  De  Civry,  Medinger, 
Duncan,  Thuillet,  Pascand,  Pagis,  De  Villers,  and 
the  Terronts  are  known  to  us  mainly  through  "our 
Press."  At  home — that  is,  in  London,  our  centre, 
because  in  no  other  city  are  there  anything  like  the 
same  number  of  wheelmen  gathered  together — we 
have,  through  our  Press  again,  a  bond  of  union  con- 
tinually drawn  together  by  the  recounting  of  the 
various  items  of  social  life  which  have  had  their 
mainspring  in  wheel  associations.  No  one  can 
speak  with  more  experience  than  the  present  writer 
of  what  wheel  clubs  have  done  to  promote  social 
life,  or  how  much  that  social  life  has  been  brought 
into  action  by  the  manner  in  which  the  doings  of 
the  various  clubs  have  been  chronicled  in  our  Press. 
It  has  been  the  habit  of  some  to  sneer  at  the 
accounts  of  dinners,  balls,  socials,  concerts,  or 
theatricals  which  have  been  printed  in  the  Press, 
but,  to  our  mind,  this  social  life,  which  has  had  its 
birth  in  the  winter  through  the  wheel  associations 
formed  on  the  cycle  in  summer,  forms  a  most  im- 
portant, and  one  of  the  most  interesting,  features  in 
connexion  with  cycling ;  and  owes,  in  a  great  measure, 
its  success  to  "  our  Press."  Entertainments  vary,  of 
course,  according  to  the  financial  and  social  position 
of  the  clubs  giving  them,  but  they  have  one  connnun 
origin — the  wheel.  The  first  purely  cycling  paper 
was  started  in  January,  1876,  by  James  Inwards,  and 
was  entitled  The  Bicycling  News.  Until  a  few  months 
ago  it  retained  its  old  name,  but  the  growth  of 
tricycling  forced  upon  it  an  addendum  to  its  title. 
What  caused  the  introduction  of  general  matter — as 
apart  from  purely  wheel  news — we  cannot  say,  nor 
do  we  question  the  policy  of  the  young  gentleman, 
Mr.  Tom  Moore,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Inwards  in  the 
editorial  chair  and  introduced  this  new  departure  in 
a  class  paper.  The  next  paper — we  speak  only  of 
weeklies — which  appeared  was  The  Bicycle  Journal, 
owned  and   edited  by   Mr.  Alfred   Howard,  a  well- 


known  rider  in  1874,  and  foi'  some  time  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Surrey  B.C.  The  journal's  life  was 
not  long,  and  it  now  sleeps  the  long  sleep.  At  the 
Hampton  Court  Meet  in  1877  first  appeared  the 
Bicycling  Times,  edited  and  owned  by  Mr.  Charles 
James  Fox,  at  the  early  part  ot  its  career.  It  is 
still  owned  and  edited  by  Mr.  F"ox,  and  called  The 
Cycling  Times,  though  for  some  two  years  in  the 
interim  it  was  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Nairn.  In  October,  1879,  appeared  The  Cyclist,  and 
at  the  present  moment  no  journal  has  had  such  un- 
precedented success  in  the  wheel  line.  It  was 
started  and  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Iliffe  and  Sturmey, 
who  are  resident  in  the  heart  of  the  wheel  trade, 
viz.,  Coventry.  It  is  edited  by  Messrs.  H.  Sturmey 
in  Coventry,  and  C.  W.  Nairn  m  London.  The 
first-named  gentleman  made  his  debut  as  an  editor 
with  The  Cyclist;  the  latter  had,  as  a  writer,  con- 
tributed to  various  sporting  papers,  to  The  Bicycling 
News,  to  The  Bicycle  Journal,  and  finally  left  the 
editorship  of  The  Bicycling  Timrs  to  take  office  on 
The  Cyclist.  Of  the  monthly  and  annual  publi- 
cations we  have  had  several,  though  only  four 
live,  viz.,  the  "  Wlieel  World  "  monthly,  the 
"  Cyclist  and  Wheel  World  Annual" — the  Annual 
par  excellence — the  "  Indispensable,"  and  the  "  Bicycle 
Annual."  Mr.  Sturmey  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
"  Indispensable."  The  first  monthly  was  entitled 
"  Ixion,"  but  it  soon  died.  Then  followed  the 
"  Bicycle  Rider's  Magazine,"  which  had  a  still 
shorter  life.  "  The  Bicycle,"  an  annual  publication 
by  the  owner  of  The  Bicycle  Journal  lived  some 
three  years ;  but  the  modern  style  of  Annual  was 
introduced  in  1878  by  Messrs.  C.  W.  Nairn  and 
M.  D.  Riicker.  Newcastle,  with  "  Cycling,"  tried 
to  have  a  look  in,  but  practically  failed.  There  are 
also  two  journals  at  present  in  existence  which  deal 
with  tricycling  matters  pure  and  simple,  viz.,  he 
Tricycling  Journal,  edited  and  owned  by  Mr. 
Cordingley,  a  Hammersmith  printer,  and  2'he 
Tricyclist,  edited  by  Mr.  G.  Lacy  Hillier,  an  ex- 
amateur  champion. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  think  we  have  fairly  put  before  our  readers 
how  the  wheel  world  stands  in  1884.  "  Still 
growing,"  like  Maid  Marian  ;  well  looked  after 
from  a  legislative  point  of  view  ;  bristling  with  a 
social  \-itality  in  the  off-season  which  augurs  well 
for  bond  Jide  wheel  work  in  the  siimmev,  and  certainly 
not  wanting  in  means  of  inter-connnunication. 


CYCLING     CELEBRITIES. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Casley. 


NO  name  in  connection  with   tricycle  contests 
in  the  West  of  England  is  so  well  known  as 
that  of  Casley.     For  several  seasons  past 
careful  readers    of  the    cycling   press    will 
have  noticed  in  the  reports  of  West  of  England  race 
meetings  the    announcement,  "  Tricycle   handicap, 
W.  H.  Casley,  Exeter,  scratch   (i),"  appearing  very 
frequently,  and  he  has  long  been  acknowledged   on 
all   sides  to   be  tli-:  "  Western  Scorcher,"  so  far  as 
three  wheels  are  concerned.     August  the  igth,  1854, 
was  Mr.  Casley's  natal  day,  consequently  he  is  now 
nearly  50  years  of  age,  and  it  is  rather  remarkable, 
seeing  the  great  success  he  has  had  upon  the   path, 
that,  like  most  of  our  tricycling  best  men,  he  did  not 
commence  racing  until  of  full  years,  as  it  was  on 
Whit-Monday,  1881,  when  in  his  27th  year,  that  he 
appeared  in  any  open  event,  though  ever  since  his 
schooldays  he  had  shown  a  predilection  for  athletics 
and  outdoor  exercises,  being  fond  of  running  and 
long-distance  walking;  having  indulged  his  penchant 
for   the  latter   by  taking    several  long   tours    afoot 
amongst  the  Devon  hills,  on  three  occasions   having 
walked  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  over  Dartmoor,  in 
a  day — no  mean  walk  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
distance   is   48   miles,    and    tlie    road   l)y  no  means 
"  plain   sailing."      It    was    in    September    of     1880 
that  he  first  became  possessed  of  the   idea  that  a 
tricycle  would  prove  a  useful  and   enjoyable  means 
of  assisting    his  peregrinations,  and  adding  to   the 
pleasure  to  be  obtained  from  a  thorough  exploration 
of    the    magnificent    country    in    which    he    lives, 
and    after    a    multitudinous    correspondence    with 
various  makers,  which  correspondence  fairly  fogged 
him,  he  settled  on  a  42in.  rear-steerer,  a  "  Meteor,"  of 
the  typical  pattern,  at  that  time  one  of  the  few  decent 
machines  in  the  market.     This  machine  was  geared 
to    54in.,    and   was    fitted   with  the   usual  luxurious 
cushioned  seat.      With    this    in   his   novitiate,    Mr. 
Casley  had  the   usual  novice's  experience  on  such  a 
stamp    of    machine,    for,    trying   the   feat   so    often 
attempted  by  beginners  of  turning  right  about  when 
going  fast,  to   show   his  admiring  friends  how  very 
easy  the  thing  was,  he  found  himself  in  close  contact 
with  mother  earth  ere  his  cycling  experiences  had 
measured  a  hundred  yards.     His  first  ride  took  him 
eight    miles,  and  the   next  evening  he  repeated  the 
dose ;    but   tlie  third  time  he  essayed  a  journey  en 
his  newly-purchased  steed   he  set  himself  a  big  task 
to  perform,  and,  what  is  more,  accomplished  it,  too, 
for  he  rode  from    Exeter  to  Taunton   and   back,  a 
distance  of  65  miles,  over  by  no  means  the  best  of 


roads  or  the  most  level.  Starting  from  Exeter  at 
nine  o'clock  one  morning,  in  company  with  Mr.  F.  F. 
Parratt  (on  a  bicycle),  he  reached  home  again  by 
II  p.m.  thoroughly  tired  out  by  his  exertions,  as  we 
can  well  suppose.  Such  a  journey  as  this,  however, 
did  him  good,  as  it  would  do  anyone  good,  by  getting 
a  long  spell  of  practice  to  start  with,  and  sticking 
steadily  to  it.  In  February,  1881,  becoming 
enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  wheels,  he  cast 
in  his  lot  with  the  C.T.C.  (then  B.T.C.), 
of  which  body  he  is  now  tlie  Exeter  Consul, 
and  he  also,  at  the  same  time,  joined  the 
Exeter  Bicycle  Club,  the  only  local  cycling  body, 
and  of  which  he  was  the  only  tricycling  member. 
This  fact  forced  him  to  "  put  on  the  pace"  when  on 
the  road,  as  he  soon  found  that  he  had  either  to 
keep  up  with  his  bicycling  fellow-members  or  be  left 
behind,  and,  as  after  a  few  runs  he  found  himself 
fairly  well  able  to  do  so,  his  friends  induced  him  to 
enter  for  the  one  mile  tricycle  scratch  race,  an- 
nounced to  be  held  at  the  Plymouth  Meet  on  Whit- 
Monday,  1881.  The  event  duly  came  off,  and  W. 
H.  Casley  was  returned  the  winner  in  4m.  14s.,  not 
by  any  means  bad  time  considering  the  machine  he 
rode  and  the  kind  of  track  on  which  the  race  was 
won.  This  success  stimulated  him  to  further  efforts, 
and  he  soon  showed  his  prowess  by  another  win  at 
Paignton,  still  riding  the  same  machine.  Shortly 
after  this  he  changed  his  mount  for  a  "  Humber," 
and  at  Teignmouth  scored  a  third  first,  accomplish- 
ing the  two  miles  in  7m.  50s.,  which,  though  slow 
for  present  times,  counted  as  record  for  the  year,  the 
next  best  being  Lacy  Hillier's  8m.  23s.  at  Leicester, 
in  the  10  miles  scratch  race.  Exmouth,  Exeter  and 
other  places  also  saw  him  competing  with  an 
am  )unt  of  success  rarely  attained  by  any  man, 
which  can  be  gleaned  when  we  say  that  in  this  year 
out  of  eight  races  in  which  he  com.peted  he  took 
six  firsts,  one  second,  and  one  third,  thus  getting 
placed  in  every  event  for  which  he  started.  In  the 
following  year  he  went  into  training,  which  he  had 
not  done  before,  and  at  Exeter  at  Easter  and  at 
Plymouth  at  Whitsuntide  he  carried  off  three  firsts 
out  of  three  events,  this  time  bestriding  a  "  Merlin," 
which,  however,  he  abandoned,  and  returned  once 
more  to  the  "  Humber"  for  a  short  period,  but 
again  changing  selected  as  liis  mount  a  "  Coventry 
Rotary,"  then  coming  into  prominence  as  a  racing 
machine,  and  during  the  year  he  came  rather 
farther  afield,  and  his  name  was  found  in  the 
programmes  of  nearly  every  meeting  in  the  West  of 
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England.  During  this  season  he  competed  in  20 
races,  taking  13  firsts,  two  seconds,  two  thirds,  and 
meeting  with  two  falls,  only  being  unplaced  in  one 
event — the  Starley  Memoiial  Sports  at  Coventry, 
when  Lowndes  made  his  first  big  record  of  3m.  i6s. 
Last  year  found  him  without  a  machine  to  start 
with,  but  borrowing  a  single-driving  rear-steerer  he 
started  for  the  mile  at  Taunton,  but  was  naturally 
out  of  it,  the  event  being  carried  off  by  Sturmey,  to 
whom  he  conceded  165  yds.  Mr.  Casley  did  not 
then  race  for  some  weeks,  but  his  new  "  Humber  " 
racer  at  last  arriving  he  went  into  strict  training, 
and  met  with  good  successes  at  Exeter,  Tiverton, 
and  other  places,  competing  last  year  in  16  races, 
securing  eight  firsts,  five  seconds,  and  repeating  his 
fall  of  the  previous  year  at  the  Clifton  Zoological 
Gardens,  where  he  first  dived  into  the  midst  of  a  holly- 
bush  at  the  side  of  the  track,  and  remounting,  came 
off  once  more  at  the  next  corner,  being  somewhat 
severely  damaged.  His  last  races  were  those  in 
September,  at  the  Exeter  track,  where  he  took 
two  firsts  and  two  seconds  out  of  four  events.  This 
season  Mr.  Casley  will  not  race,  we  believe,  as 
a  letter  from  him  at  Christmas  last  said  :  "  I  have 
ridden  my  last  race — and  won,"  the  letter  enclosing 
a  portion  of  that  species  of  comestible  usually  be- 
longing to  the  altar  of  Hymen,  to  which  Mr.  Casley 
had  just  led  his  bride.  To  sum  up  his  racing  career — 
he  has  competed  in  44  races,  out  of  which  he  took 
27  firsts,  eight  seconds,  and  three  thirds,  which 
would  doubtless  have  been  increased  but  for  three 
severe  falls  at  different  times  ;  and  it  may  be  also 
interesting  to  note  that  he  started  from  scratch  in 
39  races,  and   from  virtual   scratch  in  one,  thus  only 


receiving  starts  in  four  events,  which  we  think  can 
be  said  by  very  few,  if  by  any  other  rider  in  England. 
He  now  holds  the  championship  for  the  West  of 
England,  which  for  the  purpose  comprises  the 
counties  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  Somerset,  Dorset  and 
Gloucester,  which  he  has  won  on  two  consecutive 
occasions.  Mr.  Casley,  whilst  giving  considerable 
attention  to  racing,  has  not  by  any  means  been 
behindhand  in  road-riding,  and  some  of  our 
readers  may  remember  that,  in  company  with 
Mr.  E.  S.  Knapman,  on  a  "  Centaur  Conver- 
tible," he  accomplished  83  miles  in  the  day, 
some  three  years  since,  being  the  first  sociable 
road  record  of  any  length  ever  recorded,  and  which 
may  be  said  to  have  fairly  started  the  ball  of  double 
records  rolling.  He  can  get  up  good  pace  on  the 
road,  as  may  be  gleaned  when  we  say  he  has  ridden 
from  Exeter  to  Taunton,  325^  miles,  in  2h.  45m.,  in- 
cluding a  stoppage  of  eight  minutes,  occasioned  by 
a  spill ;  this  was  in  June  last  year.  Mr.  Casley  is  a 
most  enthusiastic  cyclist,  and  takes  great  interest  in 
all  cycling  affairs.  He  is  not  of  tall  stature,  but 
stoutly  built,  especially  aboTit  the  lower  limbs,  and 
is  a  most  fair  and  consistent  rider  ;  indeed,  to  score 
such  a  number  of  wins  that  he  has  done  he  could 
not  be  otherwise.  The  cares  of  business  and  house- 
hold duties  now  require  his  time,  and  he  retires 
from  the  path  with  laurels  of  which  any  man  may 
be  proud,  but  he  by  no  means  intends  giving  up  the 
wheel,  but  expresses  the  feeling  that  he  will  ever 
enjoy  a  quiet  spin  as  long  as  he  can  push  a  treadle, 
and  will  always  take  a  lively  interest  in  racing  and 
racing  men. 
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A  TRULY  interesting  document  has  been  made 
public  during  the  past  month;  nothing  less,  indeed, 
than  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Tricycle  Union.  Out 
of  an  income  of  £']o  odd,  this  labouring  mountain 
has  spent  £j,  los.  in  pfosecuting  a  tricycle-thief, 
and  the  remainder  in  advertising  itself,  leaving  a 
deficit  due  to  the  treasurer.  'Tis  to  be  hoped  its 
supporters  are  satisfied. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  couple  of  instances  of  ex- 
treme economy  have  come  to  light,  a  tricycle  club 
ia  London  being  managed  on  a  subscription  of 
half-a-crown  a  year,  including  the  T.U.  capitation 
fee  ;  and  another  tricycle  club- — in  the  provinces — 
having  its  subscription  fixed  at  5s.,  from  which  it 
ays  2s.  6d.  to  the  C.T.C.  and   is.  to  the  N.C.U. 


"f/otf  to  managea  Tricycle  Club  for  eighteeiipencc  a-Jiead" 
would   form   an    attractive    title    for    a    clubman's 

hvochuvc. 

Yet  another  financial  item,  and  again  in  contrast 
to  the  preceding  one,  is  tliat  relating  to  a  third  tri- 
cycle club,  which  charges  eighteenpence  to  half-a- 
crown  for  admittance  to  its  "  socials."  We  may 
expect  to  hear  that  a  companion  volume  to  that 
foreshadowed  above  will  shortly  be  in  the  press, 
entitled  "jT/u-  Eighteenpenny  Social ;  or,  How  to  manage 
a  Matrimonial- A gcncy-in-Disguise." 

Hampton  Court  is  doomed.  By  this  assertion  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  venerable  palace 
wherein    so    many   aristocratic    fossils   are   lodged 
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gratis  is  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  but  that 
"  Hampton  Court,"  as  it  is  understood  of  the  bicy- 
clist, is  doomed  to  discontinuance.  Time  was  when 
delegates  from  eighty  clubs  attended  the  annual 
preliminary  meeting,  and  unanimously  voted  in 
favour  of  the  Meet  being  held  ;  but  this  year  less 
than  half  that  number  of  clubs  took  the  trouble  to 
send  representatives,  and  out  of  even  that  small 
number  the  majority  voted  against  holding  the 
hitherto-annual  Monstre  Meet  at  Hanipton  Court. 
Out  of  London's  215  bicycling  clubs,  only  16  voted 
in  favour  of  the  gathering's  recurrence — a  fact 
wiiich  decisively  proves  an  immense  consensus  of 
opinion  coinciding  with  that  which  I  have  expressed 
in  these  columns  and  elsewhere  for  several  years 
past. 

The  Union  is  going"  nap,"  and  means  to  get  it,  over 
the  racing  game.  Being  acknowledged  as  co-equal 
with  the  Amateur  Athletic  Association  and  the 
Swimming  Association  of  Great  Britian,  the  National 
Cyclists'  Union  is  exerting  its  power  to  stamp  out 
shady  amateui'ism  and  bogus  championships.  Not 
only  will  roping  and  prize-selling  amateurs  be  sus- 
pended, but  all  who  compete  at  sports  not  held 
under  N.C.U.,  A. A. A.,  or  S.A.G.B.  rules  will  meet  a 
like  fate.  It  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength, 
but  it  is  tyi'annous  to  use  it  like  a  giant,  and  our 
Union  has  ever  proved  itself  cautious  not  to  strain 
the  quality  of  mercy  ;  but  in  promulgating  a  mani- 
festo to  give  notice  that  amateurs  competing  at 
illegitimate  race-meetings,  or  for  bogus  champion- 
ships will  be  liable  to  suspension,  the  N.C.U.  is  onl\- 
doing  its  duty  to  its  huge  army  of  clients — tlie 
amateur  athletic  world. 

Meantime,  the  "  small  opposition  body,"  which 
spends  £^0  to  advertise  itself  and  90s.  to  help  one  of 
its  members  per  annum,  is  anxious  to  make  a  little 
money  by  promoting  a  bogus  championship  race, 
which  is  announced  to  take  place  in  May,  and  which 
must  either  fall  through  altogether  or  else  bring 
summary  suspension  on  all  who  take  part  in  it. 
This  is,  therefore,  to  give  a  free  advertisement  that 
any  amateur  wishing  to  be  debarred  from  competing 
in  any  cycling,  athletic,  or  swimming  race  can  obtain 
that  desire,  and  likewise  become  a  laughing-stock, 
by  starting  in  the  Grand  Bogus  Championship  Race 
of  the  Tricycle  Union,  to  be  holden  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  on  17th  May,  1884.     Oyez!  Oyez  ! 

The  publication  of  the  "  Cyclist  and  Wheel  World 
Annual"  has  afforded  me  my  annual  opportunity  for 
diving  into  statistics,  the  result  of  an  inspection  of 
the  Metropolitan  club  directory  being  to  discover 
that  there  are  215  bic3'cling  and  mixed  clubs  in 
existence  in  London      7  of  which  do  not   make  a 


return  of  their  numerical  strength.  As  the  absentees 
include  such  erst  noted  clubs  as  the  Pickwick, 
London,  Essex,  Lombard,  and  West  Kent,  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  average  strength  of  the  absent 
37  tallies  with  the  average  of  the  178  from  whom 
details  have  been  received  ;  therefore,  since  it 
appears  that  the  178  clubs  total  5,312  members,  the 
aggregate  numerical  strength  of  London's  215  clubs 
will  be  6,450,  or.  roughly,  30  men  per  club.  Of  the 
178  detailed  in  the  "  Annual,"  7  clubs  represent 
their  numbers  by  units  ;  47  clubs  are  in  their  teens  ; 
57  clubs  have  20  but  not  30  members ;  30  clubs 
return  30  to  39 ;  11  clubs  40  to  49  ;  r3  clubs  50  to 
59  ;  4  clubs  60  to  69  ;  3  clubs  70  to  79 ;  none  between 
79  and  89  ;  2  clubs  90  to  99  ;  and  the  four  largest 
have  i-espectively  100,  103,  no,  and  120  members. 

Of  other  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  follow- 
ing table  gives  us  a  list  of  the  number  of  clubs  and 
the  average  of  their  membership  : — 

Liverpool 16  clubs,  averaging  27  members. 

Manchester...   13       ,,  ,,  20  ,, 

Glasgow    10       ,,  „  34 

Birmingham. .     9       ,,  ,,  48  ,, 

Dublin  8       ,,  ,,  32  „ 

Brighton  7       „  „  53 

Edinburgh    ...     7       „  „  39 

Newcastle     &) 

Gateshead  ...')    ^       "  "  35 

Bristol  6       ,,  ,,  41  „ 

Leeds    6       ,,  ,,  40  ,, 

Portsmouth...     5       „  „  35  „ 

Reading    5       ,,  „  25 

Northampton      4       ,,  ,,  50  ,, 

Coventry  4       „  „  24 

Aberdeen 4       ,,  „  23  ,, 

No  other  place  in  the  kingdom  has  four  clubs,  so 
that  it  is  seen  that  London  alone  possesses  nearly 
double  the  number  of  clubs  existing  in  the  other 
fifteen  greatest  cities,  the  total  above  representing 
III  clubs  with  a  gross  average  of  35  members, 
against  London's  215  clubs  averaging  30. 

Including  the  above  there  are  322  English  clubs 
out  of  London,  averaging  32  members  each;  11 
Welsh  clubs,  averaging  31*;  48  Scotch  clubs,  averag- 
ing 2.)\  and  18  Irish  clubs,  averaging  31.  In  all, 
therefore,  including  London,  614  clubs  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (exclusive  of  purely  tricycling  clubs,  and 
not  counting  the  C.T.C.),  with  a  total  approximate 
membership  of  19,045,  giving  an  average  of  31 
members  to  each  club. 


The  above  figures,  briefly  though  they  are  put, 
necessarily  required  the  expenditure  of  several 
hours'  time  to  work  ont  and  if  any  of  our  contem- 
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poraries  like  to  copy  them  they  are  quite  at  Hberty 
to  do  so.  provided  they  acknowledge  their  indebted 
ness  to  this  magazine  for  their  information. 

The  Americans  are  not  satisfied  with  mere  details 
of  numerical  strength.  Somebody  has  been  sending 
out  a  sort  of  census  paper,  with  a  view  to  gain 
statistics  of  opinion  on  various  trivial  points,  such  as 
the  thickness  of  a  tyre,  the  colour  of  paint,  thel 
amount  and  locality  of  nickelling,  the  quantity  of  oie 
used,  the  number  of  hops  taken  in  mounting,  the 
frequency  of  croppers  per  hundred  miles,  the  degree 
of  strength  requisite  for  spokes  and  language  in 
various  localities,  the  number  of  '•  scalps  of  the 
enemy  " — boys'  caps — captured  per  annum,  and  so 
forth. 


to  90:  Vesey,  25  to  90;  Butler,  30  to  90;  J.  L 
Clarke,  40  to  100;  Dundas,  35  to  100;  Hay,  25  to 
105  ;  Reece,  20  to  no;  Stinton,  25  to  120;  Tacagni, 
10  to  120!  A.  B.  Whatton,  20^0130!  Mayes,  40  to 
130  ;  D.  Smith,  50  to  105  ;  Kemniis- Betty,  45  to 
85  ;  Turnbull,  40  to  100;  Dray,  20  to  105  ;  Medcalf, 
20  to  150!!  C.  A.  Brown,  35  to  no;  Daunton,  10 
to  no;  White,  15  to  no;  Hunter,  20  to  no;  L.  B. 
Reynolds,  30  to  no;  R.  B.  Smith,  15  to  150!  II 
Buckingham,  ID  to  120!  Crtssa/,  15 /o  170! ! !  Frost, 
50  to  115;  Glenister,  63  to  130;  Keen,  40  to  100; 
Pliillips,  10  to  130!!  Bolton,  60  to  135;  Mann,  60 
to  115;  Sutherland,  70  to  130;  Collier,  go  to  160; 
Pemberton,  80  to  160;  Travers,  80  to  170;  Wesson, 
90  to  150;  Furnival,  70  to  120;  and  Tyler,  100  to 
200. 


Here,  at  home,  such  expressions  of  opinion  are 
restricted  to  the  subject  of  handicapping  for  bicycle 
races,  the  Bicycling  Xci^s  publishing  the  best  twenty 
tables,  framed  by  fifty  of  its  readers.  Liles  is  placed 
on  scratch  in  every  case;  Sutton  varies  between 
scratch  and  70  yards  start,  with  an  average  of  7^ 
yards ;  Gaskell's  limit  is  20,  with  an  average  of  i^ 
yards;  Perry  varies  from  scratch  to  25,  with  n  yards 
average ;  Illston's  mark  is  between  scratch  and  45 
yards,  averaging  18  yards  ;  Thompson  is  allotted 
places  from  scratch  to  20,  averaging  n  yards 
]\lilner's  admirers  place  him  at  scratch,  and  up  to 
45  yards,  averaging  2^  yards;  McKinlay  vacillates 
between  scratch  and  55  yards,  with  an  average  of  33 
3-ards.  None  other  is  placed  at  scratch  by  any  of 
the  B.  N.  amateur  handicappers. 

Whatever  other  value  may  attach  to  these 
amateur  handicapping  attempts,  they  at  least  serve 
the  purpose  of  silencing  grumblers  at  the  occasional 
slips  made  by  the  public  handicappers,  by  showing 
the  great  diversity  of  opinion  which  exists  as  to  the 
proper  mark  for  any  particular  rider.  This  diversity 
can  be  perceived  at  a  glance  by  the  following  list  of 
the  shortest  and  longest  starts  allotted  to  each  man 
named,  some  of  the  variations  being  ludicrously 
wide,  over  a  hundred  yards  separating  minima  and 
maxima  in  several  cases,  and  no  less  than  155  3-ards 
difference  existing  in  one ;  under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  highly  satisfactory  that  our  public 
handicapper  manages  to  bring  his  men  on  such 
close  terms  in  the  last  lap.  Behold,  then,  the  B.  X. 
list  of  racers,  with  their  shortest  and  longest  starts 
respectively: — W.  K.  Adam,  15  to  40;  F.  L.  Adam, 
15  to  40;  W.  Brown,  15  to  70;  Thorn,  10  to  60;  J. 
T.  Ward,  15  to  105;  J.  S.  W'hatton,  10  to  50;  F. 
Wilson,  5  to  40  ;  Robinson,  10  to  60  ;  Speechley,  20 
to  60;  H.  R.  Reynolds,  35  to  70;  Macbeth,  15  to  70; 
Wyndham,  20  to  70  ;  Pibe    25  to  100;  H.  Smith,  20 


It  is  said  that  London  and  Leicester  are  about  to 
experience  contrary  reactions,  the  former — hitherto 
sacred  to  amateurism — going  in  for  professional 
races ;  and  the  latter — heretofore  close  ground  for 
pros. — fostering  amateurism.  Another  instance  of 
contrariness  is  that,  whilst  bugling  is  falling  into 
desuetude  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  in  full  swing  in 
Liverpool,  where  a  club  is  actively  at  work  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  improving  its  members"  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  emitting  swee  blasts  from  the  brazen 
jorn. 

The  patentees  say  that  the  new  Patent  Law  has 
done  little  to  relieve  them,  for,  although  it  is  tinily 
cheaper  to  protect  an  invention  per  sc,  the  trade 
seems  to  be  carrying  out  a  crusade  against  outside 
invention,  cycle  manufacturers  refusing  to  entertain 
propositions  to  take  up  new  inventions.  The  only 
remedy  appears  to  be  for  inventors  to  combine 
themselves  into  a  joint-stock  league  to  experiment 
with  promising  patents,  and  themselves  work  such 
as  turn  out  practicable  and  remunerative. 

Amongst  novel  developments  of  the  purchase-hire 
system  is  that  applying  to  funerals.  The  enter- 
prising Goy,  not  satisfied  with  selling  us  cycles, 
perambulators,  washing  machines,  and  other 
necessaries  of  life  on  the  easy-payment  system,  now 
announces  his  readiness  to  provide  us  with  a  coflfin, 
hearse,  grave,  and  tombstone,  for  which  we  can  pay 
by  monthly  instalments.  'Tis  a  comfort  to  know 
that  after  we  have  "  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil"  we 
can  still  get  our  final  obsequies  performed  on  "  tally," 
and  that  Mr.  Goy's  collector  will  call  round  every 
month  for  the  little  bill  w-hich  we  left  behind  us  ! 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  canard  which  connected 
Beddington  Park  with  the  Camp  scheme.  Alexandra 
Park  is  the  spot  upon  which  countless  wheelmen  are 
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JOTTINGS  FROM   THE  EMERALD  ISLE. 


expected  to  feather  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  at 
Whitsuntide,  when,  if  liberal  catering  and  liberal 
prizes  can  ensure  success,  the  •'  Grand  International 
Cyclists'  Camp  and  Race  Meeting  "'  will  leave  even 
Harrogate  in  the  shade.  Harrogate  won't  die, 
nevertheless ;  but  the  outskirts  of  London  offer  a 


far  more  convenient  place  for  such  a  gathering  than 
the  poky  little  branch-line  town  in  Yorkshire  ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  South  Englishmen  should 
not  enjoy  a  little  camping  fun  as  well  as  North 
Bi-itishers. 

'•  Axis." 
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JOTTINGS     FROM     THE     EMERALD     ISLE. 


Meetings  :  Irish  Bicycle  Association. — The 
annual  meeting  took  place  at  the  I.C.B.C.,  Mr.  R. 
Johnston.  D.U.B.C.,  in  the  chair.  The  hon.  see's 
(Mr.  K.  Wright)  and  hon.  treasurer's  (Mr.  A.  Boydl 
reports  were  \eiy  satisfactory,  the  latter  showing  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  finances,  and  a  good 
balance  in  hand.  Several  matters,  including  the 
election  of  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  the  right  of 
ex-oificio  members  to  vote,  and  the  alteration  of  the 
name,  were  postponed  till  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

Richmond  B.C.  (Belfast). — The  election  of 
officers  and  committee  for  the  ensuing  season 
resulted  as  follows  : — Captain,  R.  T.  Dunseath ; 
sub-captain,  J.  B.  Lindsay;  hon.  sec.  and  treasurer, 
H.  F.  Thomas  ;  committee,  Messrs.  R.  Mej-er,  D. 
M'Caw,  W.  Reid,  jun.,  J.  M'Coohan,  J.  C.  Craig, 
and  D.  Steele. 

Northern  Cycling  Club  (Belfast). — At  the 
annual  general  meeting.  Dr.  J.  W.  Everett  in  the 
chair,  the  following  were  elected  as  management 
for   the    year: — President,    Dr.    Everilt  ;     captain, 

E.  H.  Clarke,  jun.:  sub-captain,  W.  Hastings;  hon. 
sec.  and  treasurer,  H.  H.  Law  ;  committee,  Messrs. 
W.  Armstrong,  J.  Bennett,  J.  O.  Rogers,  \\'.  Steen, 
H.  \'ulvertim,  and  E.  Young.  Amongst  other 
business  the  name  of  the  club  was  changed  from 
Northern  Bicycle  Club  to  Northern  Cychng  Club. 

Phcenix  B.C. — The  annual  general  meeting  was 
held  on  the  14th  ult.  After  the  usual  reports  were 
adopted,  and  some  new  members  elected,  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  was  proceeded  with,  with  the  follow- 
ing result: — Captain,  J.  J.  Keating;  sub-captain,  E. 
O.  Bailey  ;  treasurer,  G.   P.   Richardson  ;  secretary, 

F.  A.  Murchison,  29,  Emorville  Avenue,  S.C.  Road; 
hon.  secretary,  J.  J.  Dollard  ;  bugler,  W.  H.  Wil- 
liams (all  were  re-elected  I ;  committee,  Messrs.  E.  J. 
O'Reilly,  M.  Cashin  (both  re-elected),  H.  W.  Bailey, 
and  T.  White.  The  above  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Phcenix  B.C.  had  a  paid  secretary.  I 
am  sure  that  the  way  the  report  should  read  is  secre- 
tary and  assistant-secretary ;  however,  I  have  given 
it  as  I  got  it. 


Easter    Holiday    Rcns. — On    Good    Friday  the 
Eglinton  to  Swords  and  Howth.  the  Phcenix  to  the 


Glen  of  the  Downs,  the  Leinster  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan to  Enniskerry.  On  Easter  Monday  the  Eglinton 
to  Maynooth. 


Whit- Monday  Sports.— The  Caledonian  Society 
have  secured  Lansdowne  Road  Grounds  for  the 
above  date,  and  intend  having  an  athletic  meeting 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  prizes  which  they  will 
offer  will  be  of  unusual  excellence,  and  warrants 
the  supposition  that  the  meeting  will  be  an  unparal- 
leled success. 


Irish  Bicycle  Association.— The  action  of  the 
LB. A.  in  deciding  on  printing  the  reports  for  circu- 
lation throughout  the  clubs  in  Ireland  must  commend 
itself  to  all.  Unfortunately,  up  to  the  present  the 
LB. A.  is  merely  a  local  institution,  comparatively 
unknown  outside  its  own  circle.  It  is  hoped  tha 
the  issuing  of  the  reports  will  have  a  salutary  effect, 
and  will  meet  with  a  hearty  response  from  tiie 
country  wheelmen.  I  would  lirge  on  the  council  the 
feasibihty  of  having  two  extra  races  at  the  general 
meet — say  a  tricycle  and  a  bicycle  race — as  they 
would  probably  be  an  inducement  to  country  w  heel- 
men  to  attend.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  life  in  the 
proceedings,  and  something  is  required  to  animate 
what  might  be  called  a  mournful  procession. 

'•  Athcliath." 


On  the  5th  April,  at  Queen's  Road,  Peckham, 
Agnes  H.  C.  McGiil.  wife  of  the  captain  of  the  South 
London  Tricycle  Club,  passed  over  the  boundary 
into  "The  Land  o'  the  Leal."  One  of  the  most 
skilful  tricyclists  of  her  sex,  Mrs.  McGill  upheld  her 
station  with  an  undemonstrative  womanly  dignity 
which  endeared  her  to  the  members  of  the  clul)  of 
which  she  was  an  active  member,  as  well  as  to  all 
who  knew  her;  and  the  sympathy  which  flows  freely 
towards  her  bereaved  husband  rises  spontaneously 
in  the  breasts  of  the  many  who  feel  that  they  have 
lost  an  esteemed  friend  as  he  a  devoted  wife. 


ADVERTISEiMENrS. 


TRADE     M/VRK. 


The  "Facile"  Safety  Bicycle 

(BEACe  -&;TSTRAW'.S     PATE.XT). 

Ou  the  16th  September,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams  rode  242}  miles  in  2  I 
liours  over  roads  by  no  means  invariably  good.  Surely  this  per- 
formance, tiken  together  wifK  the  oth^sr  splendid  records  of  the 
;bacile,  aad  with  the  admitted  safety  and  comfort  of  the  machine 
IS  enough  to  stamp  it  as  absolutely^  tUe  best  roadster  ever 
latroduced.  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 


80L,E    ItlAIVlIFACXURERS— 


ELLIS  &  CO.,  LMTD.,  165,  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 

THE    RACING   SSASON    IS  COMING   ON:!     TRAIN    EARLY, 

And  invest  in  and  follow  the  Eulea  laid  down  in 


PRINCIPLES  OF  TRAINING  FOR  AMATEUR  ATHLETES, 

BY  DE.   H.   L.   COBTIS. 

Illustrated.     PRICE  0.\E  SHILLIVO;   by  post,  1/2.      Of  all  Booksellers   or  of 

ILIFFE  &  SON, 


PRINTERS, 

12,  Smithford  St., 

COVENTRY. 


PUBLISHERS, 

98,  Fleet  St., 

LONDON 


"DAS  VELOCIPED," 

Fachblatt  fur  die  Gesammt-lnteressen 
des  Deutschen  Velocipeden-Sports.  Der 
Ill.Jahrgang  (JulilSSSJuni  bis1884)ent- 
halt  jeden  monat  interessante  Rundschau, 
Portraits,Biographien,illustrirteNovellet- 
ten,  Berichtevon  Wettfahren,  Touren,dc. 
Nur  noch  einige  Exemeplare  zum  Abon- 
nements  preis  von  5/- 


s^SPRING  IS  COMING-^ 

Ifii'i  i§  MM§  Hi  Bimk 

AJTD 

ENJOY  THE  PERFECTION  OF  MOTION. 


"JAHRBHCH" 

fur  1884  (II.  Jahrgang)  un  entbehrlich 
fur  Jeden  Velocipedisten.  Preis  porto- 
frei  1/6.     Briefmarken  angenommen. 

IM  VERLAG 
T.  H.   S.   WALKER     (Redaction   des   Velociped) 

18,KRAUSENSTRAS3E.  BERLIN,  W. 
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Mlflt^gkpling 


OR, 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BICYCLIST, 

By   HExNRY   STURMEY. 

PRICE  'oNe'^ILLING. 

By  post,  1,2.      Of  all  Booksellers,  or  of 

ILIFFE   &     SON, 


PRINTERS 

\'t,  .•^uiilhford  1^1., 

COVENTRY 


PUBLISHERS. 

9S,  Fleet  St, 

LONDOtM. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bicycles  &  Tricycles 


FOR    1884    SEASON. 


Great  Improvements. 
Very  Best  Material,  Workman- 
ship, and  Finish. 


Ball  Bearings,  Double-Driving, 
ly  Adjustable  Seat, 

Adjustable  Handles. 


THE  "CARRIER"  TRICYCLE, 

For  carrying  Parcels   &c 


.THE 

BRITISH  CHALLENGE, 

The  best  Koaclsttr 


THE  XTRAGRDINARY 

The  only  safe  Bicycle. 


THEJ 


^"iontS^^''      'VELOCINIAN'  HANd'-LEVER TRICYCLE  ^'APOLLO"  SOCIABLE 


Immediate  supply  can  now 
be  had. 


Double  or  Triple  Steering, 
Patent  Telescopic  Axle. 


THE    "TRAVELLER. 

IThe  Bicyclist's  Tricycle. 


$inGGR  &  (JO.,  (JOVGniRY. 

I.OIWDOIV:  17.  Ilolborn  Viaduct. 
LIVFKPOOL:    6,'»,  Itold  Slieet.  I        NEWCASTl,E :  13,  €iiaiiis:«'i-  St.  W^t-sl. 

LKEDS:  1.5.  Park  RoAV.  GLASGOW:  39,  Gordon  Street. 

BRUSSELS:  81,  Kiie  dii  ITIfdi.  BOSTON,  ITIASS.:  10,  ITIilk  Street. 

niELBOUBIVE  :  IL  Latiobe  Stie«  t.  E.        i         SYDNEY,  GENEVA,  Ac,  Ac. 

GOOD    AGENTS   "WANTED    IN   TO'WTSrS   WHERE   NOT   ALREADY  REPRESENTED. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  POST  FREE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  THREE  STAMPS. 


..  12.  Vol.  I.  [sSrsJ  vJ   4  May  &  June,  1884.  L  i-j    i-}  Price  6d 


ILiuSTRATED 


^^•0*>ntinite.¥ 


A  Siiiiiuier's  HuJidav 

"Cave  Canein" 

"  Tlie  Economy  of  Honorary  Labour" 

Bicycles  and  Tricycles  Considered  by  the  Royal  Institutiur 

Learning  to  Ride 

St.  Louis  Ice-Cycling     ... 

On  the  Road...  ...  ...  '" 

Wheel  Tracks  in  Lakeland  (Illustrated) 

From  Auckland  to  Wellington  on  a  Bicycle  ...  .[ 

On  Double  Tricycles  Through  Normandy      ... 

The  Bad  Boy's  Pa  on  a  Bicycle    ...  ...  ]|. 

Tricycling  as  an  Adjunct  to  Sport— Fishing  Tour  in  Wales 

A  Journey  to  the  City  of  Cotton    ... 

Two  Miles  a  Minute  on  a  Tricycle 

"The  Old   Familiar  Faces" 

Wheel  Legislation 

Cycling  Celebrities— Thomas  Archer  Lowe,  Captain 
Wiiial  Tricycle  Club,  C.T.C.  and  N.C.U.  ;  Ernest 
R    Shiptcn,  Secretary  Cyclists'  Touring  Club 

Musings  by  "Junius  Junitr" 

Amongst  the  Clubs 

Gravel  and  Cinders       ;... 

Bicycle  and  Tricjcle  Racing  Register  for  1884 

Patent   Rccoid 

WITH    TWO    LITHOGRAPHED    PORTRAITS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H.  L.  CORTIS,  Amateur   Champion,  won  the  25  and  50  Miles'  Amateur  Chainpionship  Races 
on  a  Bicycle  fitted  with  Bown's  "iEOLUS"  Ball  Bearings,  beatin?  record  tim;i. 
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BOWN'S 
PATENT 


^OLUS 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


Front  Wheels,  Back  Wheels,  and  Pedals  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles, 

ABE 

Universally  Adjustable,  Dust  or  Dirt  Prout,  require   but   Slight   Lubrication, 
and  consequently  are  the  most  Durable  Bearings  yet  introduced. 

Ap  a  proof  of  their  vast  superiority,  all  the  principal  Amateur  and    Professional    Bicycle  Races  have  been 

won  by  the  use  of  these  celebrated  Bearings. 


Front  Wheel  Bearings. 


Back  Wheel  Bearings. 


WILLIAM   BOWN, 

308,    SUMMER     LANE,     BIRMINGHAM, 

SOLE     PROPRIETOR    AlVO    ITIAKER. 

N.B.— Manufacturer  of  every  description  of  Fittings  for  Bicycles  and  Stampings  in  Iron  and  Steal  for  sitn  e. 


Eown's  Patent  "^OLUS"  Ball  Bearings  are  admitted  to  be  by  far  tne  best  as  id^ards  daraoility, 
easy  ad  ustment,  for  attaining  great  speed  and  requiring  less  lubrication  than  all  others. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

"ACCIDENTS     DO    AND    WILL    HAPPEN! 


»» 


THE 


Cyclists'AccidentAssuranceCorporation,Ltd. 

CAPITAL    £100,000. 

HEAD  OFFICE  .•    15,  COLEMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


>»< 


This  Corporation  issues  Policies  of  Assurance  against  ACCIDENTS  of  ALL 

KINDS,  quoting  Special  Rates  for 

CYCLING!    FOOTBALL!!    CRICKETING!!!    BOATING!!!! 


ASSURANCE  AGAINST 

Accidents  to  BICYCLES,  TRICYCLES 
and  VELOCIPEDES, 

Including  a  Free  Annual  Inspection  by  a 
Practical  Man. 

BENEFITS. 

ESTIMATED  VALUE. 

ANNUAL   PBEMIUM. 
£0       12       6 

£0     15     0 
£10     0 

Under  £20 

£30 

„        £40 

INSURANCE    AGAINST 

FOOTBALL  ACCIDENTS   ONLY. 

BENEFITS. 

Annual 
Premium. 

Weekly  Allowance 

during 
Total  Disablement. 

Weekly  Allowance 

during 

Partial  Disablement. 

£10      0 
£3      0      0 
£6     0    0 

£0     5      0 
£0  15     0 
£1  10    0 

1 

£0   10     0 
£0  17     6 
£1  15     0 

Fatal  Accidents  Insured  against  for  1/-  per  £100  extra. 

ASSURANCE  AGAINST  BICYCLE  AND  TRICYCLE  ACCIDENTS  ONLY. 


PERSONAL    ACCIDENTS. 


COMPENSATION. 


For  a  period  not  exceeding  26  weeks  for  any  one 
accideut. 


ANNUAL   PEEMIUM. 


Weekly  Allowance  during 

Total  Disablement. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Weekly  Allowance  during 
Partial  Disablement. 


£      s.  d. 

0     7  6 

0  15  0 
12  6 

1  10  0 


Bicycle  and  Tricycle 
Kiding  only. 


Tricycle  Riding  only. 


I         Including  Racing  or 
jPractipiug  on.  a  Training  or. 
Racing  Path. 


£    s.  d. 

0      5  0 

0  10  0 

0  15  0 

10  0 


£      8.  d. 

0     3  4 

0     6  8 

0  10  0 

0  13  4 


Fatal  Accidents  assured  against  for  Is.  per  £100  extra. 


£     8.  d. 

0    6  0 

0  12  0 

0  18  0 

14  0 


Prospectuses  and  Proposal  Forms,  with  full. particulars,  on  application  to 

J.    ALFORD    CLARKE,     Manager. 
N.B.— Agents  ^¥anted  in  Towns  at  present  unrepresented. 
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Iliffe  ^^^  SON'S  Publications. 


THE 


A    TREATISE 


TRICYCLISTS'    INDISPENSABLE       tHE0RET1Ca17  PRACTICAL 


ANNUAJLj  &  HANDBOOK. 

BY  HENMY  STTJBMEY. 

'TpHE  complete  work  on  Tricycles.  Describes  every 
J-  machine  made,  every  part,  principle,  novelty  of 
improvement  introduced  up  to  date  of  publication 
with  numerous  illustrations  of  machines  and  accessories, 
with  considerable  other  information, 


Demy  8vo. 


About  300  Pages. 
Post  Free. 


Two  Shillings, 


Copies  of  the  1S83  Edition  can  still  be  supplietl.  A  new 
issue  is  in  active  preparation  and  ivill  be  published  in  a  few 
weeks'  time. 


CONSTRUCTION t°h;  TRICYCLE. 

BY  F.  WABNEE  JOXES. 

'npHE  first  work  devoted  solelj'  to  the  consideration 
-*-  of  the  princi2)!es  which  should  govern  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  Tricycle  as  a  machine.  The 
different  points  are  accepted  or  rejected  according  to  the 
laws  of  mechanics  and  a  machine  is  finally  constructed 
according  to  those  possessing  the  greatest  advantages. 
All  riders  who  wish  to  have  an  intelligent  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Tricycle  should  peruse  this  work. 
Cro-wnSvo.,  with  2  folding  plates  of  Diagrams, 
Is.  6d.     Post  Free  Is.  8d. 


«<THE  GUIDE  TO  BICYCLING^;   ^NAUTICUS  IN  SCOTLAND^ 


T^EEATING   of    the    Sport  itself    as    distinct    from 
-*■       machines.     Learning,   Touring,   Training,  Choice 
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Published   Monthly,   profusely    illustrated    in   the  highest    style   of 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Unsolicited  Testimonial  from  Rev.  John  Lewis  Williams, 


Stanley    Green    Vicarage,    Poole. 


August  13th,  1883. 
Dear  Sirs,— My  son  and  myself  have  just  made  a  journey  from  this  place  to  Gainsborough  and  back  (500  miles)  on 
one  of  your  "  Premier"  Sociable  Tricycles  (supplied  through  Mr.  King,  of  Wimborne).  We  made  96,  91,  and  88  milea 
on  three  several  days,  carrying  more  than  401bs.  of  luggage.  The  roads  in  some  districts  were  very  rough,  notably 
between  Stamford  and  Grantham,  notwithstanding  not  a  single  screw  came  loose,  and  the  machine  is  in  as  good  order 
as  the  day  we  started.  Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  LEWIS  WILLIAMS, 
To  Messrs,  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  Vicar  of  Longfleet. 

Nuremberg,  August  21st,  1883. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the    best  long-distance   ride   on  bicycles  ever  done  in 
Germany  was  accomplished  by  my  two  brothers,   Hermann  and  Daniel  Beissbarth,  on  the  19th  inst.,  when  they  rode 
266  kilometres,  in  15h.  3.5m.     Machines  used,  54in.  "  Royal  "  Bicycle  and  55in.  "D.H.F.  Premier,"  of  your  make. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  think  well  of  this  letter. 

Yours  respectfully,  WOLFGANG  BEISSBARTH. 

Messrs.  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper.  September  17th,  1883. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  loan  of  the  "  Premier  "  Tricycle,  which  you  so  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal,  to  enable  me  to  check  Mr.  Adams  in  his  attempt  to  beat  record  on  a  "Facile."  The  machine  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  preparation,  and,  save  for  a  ride 
to  Weybridge  and  back,  have  not  been  on  a  machine  for  14  days,  the  following  facts,  which  can  be  vouched  for  be 
Messrs.  Adams,  Barrow,  Albone,  and  others,  speak  for  themselves  as  regards  tbe  qualities  of  the  "Premier" 
Roadster.  I  rode  from  Cambridge  to  Biggleswade,  40  miles,  in  3h.  30m.,  less  10  minutes  stoppages  (the  roads  in 
some  places  being  very  loose  and  stony),  and  afterwards  completed  56^  miles  (an  attack  of  nausea  prevented  me  riding 
two  miles  further  in  the  same  time)  in  oh.  I  fancy  this  is  about  the  best  piece  of  work  that  has  ever  been  done  on  a 
bondjide  roadster,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  Saturday  was  the  first  day  I  ever  tried  a  "Premier,"  I  don't  think  it  requires 
a  prophet  to  tell  what  will  be  my  mount  next  season.  I  may  state  that  the  machine,  which  weighs  79lbs.,  was  geared 
up  to  60in.,  and  carried  me  easily  up  every  hill,  including  all  between  Biggleswade  and  London. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

C.  H.  LARRETTE  {Bell's  Life  in  London). 

SOLE    PATENTEES    &    MAKERS: 
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A     SUMMER'S     HOLIDAY, 

Bv  •'  McScORCHER." 


ON  Monday,  June  4th,  I  might  have  been  found 
in  an  upper  room  ni  a  street  adjoining 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  with  a  drawing 
board  before  me,  and  surrounded  by  plans, 
elevations,  and  sections  of  various  buildings.  I  was 
very,  very  happy,  for  my  governor  had  just  given  me 
a  long  leave  of  absence.  Most  unexpectedly,  too, 
for  at  our  club  run  on  the  previous  Saturday  I  had 
been  compelled  to  refuse  to  accompany  several 
fellow-clubmen  who  were  going  for  a  holiday,  in 
which  the  Scottish  Bicycle  Meet  was  to  form  a 
leading  feature.  They  had  pressed  me  most  strongly 
to  form  one  of  their  party,  as  they  knew  I  had  a 
most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  roads  they  intended 
to  traverse.  I  had  said  them  nay  most  unwillingly, 
for  I  knew  there  was  a  hearty  welcome  awaiting  me 
in  Edinburgh  from  "  mony  a  weel-kent  cyclist,"  and 
now  here  was  the  very  thing  I  desired  offered  to  me. 
I  need  hardly  say  there  was  very  little  work  done  by 
me  during  the  remainder  of  that  day.  The  next  five 
days  my  thoughts  were  principally  on  the  forth- 
coming tour,  and  when  not  at  business  or  riding  I 
was  looking  over  guide-books,  maps,  etc.,  writing 
routes  out  for  the  various  fellows,  recommending 
what  hotels  to  stop  at,  which  to  avoid,  and  also 
mentioning  hills  where  I  knew  them  to  be  dangerous 
or  requiring  caution.  Four  of  our  members  were  to 
start  on  the  following  Saturday  to  ride  the  whole 
distance  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  and  two  others 
were  to  accompany  them  a  portion  of  the  way.  I 
might  have  gone  with  these,  but  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  greater  change  for  me  to  go  to  Edinburgh  by 
sea,  and  as  my  fellow-clubman,  McHenell,  was  going 
down  by  boat  on  the  following  Wednesday,  I  deter- 
mined to  cast  in  my  lot  with  him.  Those  who  were 
going  by  road  started  from  various  parts  of  London 
at  different  times  on  Saturday  afternoon,  their  desti- 
nation that  night  being  the  Swan,  at  Biggleswade. 
I  had  arranged  with  our  hon.  sec,  Dumfries,  that  he 
should  come  to  my  house  at  4.0  a.m.  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  that  we  should  pick  the  other  men 


up  at  Biggleswade  at  breakfast.  Just  as  the  parish 
church  clock  chimed  the  hour,  Dumfries  dismounted 
at  my  gate.  After  a  little  talk  about  wind  and 
weather,  we  mounted  and  rode  off  through  South- 
gate  to  Potter's  Bar,  where  we  joined  the  Great 
North  Road.  There  was  a  slight  head-wind  blowing, 
and  a  white  mist  hanging  about,  but  this  soon  gave 
place  to  a  clear  blue  sky,  with  bright,  hot  sunshine. 
We  kept  to  the  main  road  for  a  couple  of  miles,  and 
then  branched  off  to  the  right  to  avoid  a  long  patch 
of  loose  stones  near  Bell  Bar.  It  w^as  our  intention 
to  strike  the  main  road  again  near  the  Cyclists' 
Rest,  continuing  on  through  Hatfield  and  Hitchin, 
but  we  saw  neither  of  those  places  that  morning. 
Though  we  had  traversed  the  road  many  a  time 
before,  we  somehow  took  a  wrong  turning,  and  after 
wandering  for  forty  minutes  about  awfully  rough 
lanes  somewhere  near  Hatfield  Park,  we  at  last  got 
into  the  road  for  Hertford.  We  must  have  gone 
about  five  miles  out  of  our  way,  but  the  beautiful 
scenery  we  passed  amply  compensated  for  the  bad 
state  of  the  roads.  After  leaving  Hertford,  we 
quickly  sped  over  very  good  though  variable  roads 
through  Watton  and  Stevenage  to  Baldock,  where 
we  had  some  new  milk  at  a  cottage  on  the  left  of 
the  road  close  to  the  railway  bridge.  Just  before 
entering  Watton  we  had  greatly  admired  the  beauti- 
ful lake  and  ornamental  grounds  containing  hundreds 
of  deer  at  Woodhall  Park. 

I  think  Hertfordshire  is  one  of  our  finest  counties 
for  scenery,  as  new  landscapes  are  continually  dis- 
closing their  beauties  to  the  eye  as  you  climb  the 
various  hills  along  the  roads. 

When  we  again  mounted  it  was  7.30.  We  were 
nearly  eight  miles  from  Biggleswade,  and  due  there 
for  breakfast  at  eight.  We  arrived  at  the  Swan  ten 
minutes  after  time,  but  still  first  for  breakfast,  as 
none  of  the  other  men  had  left  their  rooms,  and  it 
was  8.30  ere  we  sat  down  to  eat.  Even  then  we  only 
mustered  six,  for  tw  o  of  the  Edinburgh  detachment 
had   not   put   in   an   appearance.     We  were,  for  a 
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time,  left  to  in.af^iue  what  had  Lecome  of  Ihem,  but 
one  entered  the  room  before  we  finished  our  repast. 
After  aboiit  an  hour's  rest  we  started  for  Norman's 
Cross  in  twos  and  threes,  the  missing  man,  Phair- 
shon,  arriving  just  as  the  last  couple  were  leaving 
the  hotel  yard.  He  had  slept  at  Hitchin,  having 
had  a  cropper  tiie  previous  evening,  owing  to  the 
straps  ofhis"CIytie"  bag  breaking.  The  surrounding 
country  for  the  next  seventeen  miles  to  Buckden  is 
flat,  the  roads  being  good,  though  sometimes  sandy. 
Our  captain  (McDeedee)  and  I  gradually  got  ahead 
of  the  rest,  and,  warming  up,  made  the  pace  a 
cracker,  which  we  maintained  until  Norman's  Cross 
Hotel  hove  in  sight,  the  latter  part  of  the  journey 
being  over  rather  more  hilly  roads,  thougii  the 
surface  was  excellent.  We  were  welcomed  at  the 
door  by  Mrs.  Brookes,  and  after  iiaving  a  drop  of 
her  well-known  beverage,  followed  by  a  wash,  we 
went  outside.  There  is  a  fine  view  of  the  road 
towards  London  from  the  house,  and  we  sat  there 
smoking  and  waiting  for  the  others.  Dumfries  and 
McPhinlay  soon  arrived,  the  others  following  in 
pairs ;  but  when  the  poor  old  Phairshon  came  "  a 
woeful  sight  was  he."  I  won't  describe  his  appear- 
ance, for  if  he  reads  these  lines  he  might  not  be 
pleased.  However,  after  having  a  few  shots  at  a 
member  of  the  feline  race,  together  with  sundry 
drinks,  we  managed  to  pull  him  round.  Then  came 
the  dinner,  and  such  a  dinner  !  I've  had  many  a  good 
meal  at  Norman's  Cross,  but  never  one  I  enjoyed 
more. 

Unfortunately,  the  best  of  friends  must  part. 
Three  of  us  having  to  be  back  in  London  that  night, 
and  having  seventy-six  miles  to  go,  were  compelled, 
after  two  hours'  rest,  to  say  good-bye  to  the  others, 
wishing  them  good  roads,  fine  weather,  a  wind  from 
the  rear,  and  promising  to  meet  them  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  following  Friday.  We  then  rapidly  retraced 
our  tracks,  doing  the  fifteen  miles  to  Buckden  in 
fifty-six  minutes,  and  scarcely  being  recognised  by 
two  well-known  members  of  the  Belles-E3-es  B.C., 
who  dashed  past  at  a  similar  pace  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

At  Buckden  w^e  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  have 
some  soda-water,  and  then  rode  on  to  Biggleswade, 
where  we  had  some  tea  and  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
with  our  old  friend  Mountains,  the  captain  of  the 
local  club.  In  going  through  Sandy,  a  large  detach- 
nrent  of  the  Salvation  Army  were  lustily  singing  a 
hymn  as  we  approached.  When  we  got  up  to  them, 
the  majority,  being  females  and  children,  turned 
round  to  look  at  us,  and  I  suppose  the  sight  of  our 
bare  arms  and  legs  proved  too  nmch  for  them,  as 
the  singing  suddenly  collapsed,  with  the  exception 
of  about  half  a  dozen  voices. 


It  was  after  nine  o'clock  when  we  again  got  in  our 
saddles,  but  we  had  to  get  off  again  to  look  to  our 
lamps  before  the  "lights  o'  Hitchin"  came  in  sight. 
After  leaving  Hitchin,  the  night  became  so  dark  and 
foggy  that  we  were  compelled  to  ride  carefully,  for 
we  knew  that  there  were  plenty  of  small  patches  of 
loose  stones  about.  However,  we  kept  along  steadily, 
safely  shooting  the  hills  into  Welwyn,  climbing  and 
shooting  those  at  Digswell,  and  entered  Hatfield  at 
midnight.  Here  we  knocked  up  the  landlady  of  the 
Red  Lion,  who  gave  us  something  to  eat  and  drink. 
Once  more  revived,  we  made  our  way  through 
Potter's  Bar  and  Southgate  to  Canonbury,  which 
was  reached  about  1.30  a.m.  So  ended  a  very  jolly 
day,  the  first  of  our  holidays,  although  mine  were  to 
begin  in  reality  three  days  later.  During  the  day, 
McDeedee  had  ridden  105  miles,  whilst  Dumfries 
and  I  had  done  156.  I  had  had  a  most  enjoyable 
ride,  beautiful  weather,  and  splendid  roads.  I  met 
and  had  long  talks  with  many  old  friends  ;  had  good 
meals  without  hurrying  over  them,  followed  by  a 
lounge  and  a  comfortable  smoke  ;  had  admired  the 
lovely  scenery  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  do  from 
a  bicycle,  and  was  not  over-fatigued.  I  enjoyed  a 
good  night's  rest,  felt  fresh  for  my  next  day's  work, 
and  yet  by  some  will  be  classed  as  a  "scorcher" — 
one  who  flies  over  the  roads  simply  for  the  sake  of 
doing  so,  with  his  head  over  the  handle-bar,  and 
looking  neither  to  left  nor  right — a  miserable  repre- 
sentative of  the  human  race,  deserving  only  of  pity. 
Let  me  tell  certain  writers,  who  so  much  run  down 
the  "  scorcher "  class,  that  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  one  man  rides  twelve  miles,  whilst  another 
rides  seven  or  eight,  that  the  former  sees  ess  of,  or 
enjoys  less,  the  beauties  of  nature  than  the  latter. 
For  a  day's  ride,  I  like  about  a  hundred  miles  ;  for 
a  dav's  walk,  about  thirty-five  miles;  and  being  very 
fond  of  both  sketching  and  studying  natural  history,  I 
never  found  these  distances  incompatible  with  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  either  pursuit.  One-half 
the  riders  in  my  club  are  hundred  miles  men,  yet  a 
jollier  set  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  and  all  of 
them  could  give  as  good  an  account  of  a  day's  ride 
as  the  men  who  go  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  slight  digression  from  my  narrative. 

The  two  following  days  I  was  at  business,  as  usual, 
but  had  letters  each  day  from  the  men  riding  North, 
saying  where  they  were,  and  how  they  were  getting 
along.  Fine  weather  favoured  them,  though  the 
wind  was  troublesome,  and  about  the  south  of  York- 
shire they  found  the  hills  trying.  On  Wednesday  I 
had  to  be  up  at  5.30  a.m.,  as  our  boat  was  to  start 
at  8.30,  and  I  had  a  lot  of  luggage  as  well  as  the 
bicycle  to  take  on  board.  We  were  to  sail  from 
Irongate  Wharf,  and  just  as  I  reached  there  I  met 
McHenell,  and  we  were  soon  joined  by  two  others,. 
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who  had,  however,  only  come  to  see  us  off.  Oar 
boat  was  the  "  Orion,"  of  the  "  Granton  "  hue,  and, 
having  booked  our  berths  a  week  previously,  we  h  id 
a  nice  Httle  crib  to  ourselves.  It  was  an  anxious 
moment  for  us  when  we  saw  our  machines  suspended 
in  mid-air,  for  they  were  only  tied  together  with  a 
piece  of  cord,  and,  swinging  from  the  crane,  they 
looked  anything  but  safe.  There  really  was  no  cause 
for  alarm,  however,  as  they  were  speedily  below,  and 
stowed  away  amidst  a  lot  of  other  articles. 

We  were  nearly  an  hour  late  in  starting,  for  the 
surrounding  shipping  prevented  our  getting  into  mid- 
channel,  but  once  there,  we  quickly  ran  down  with 
the  tide.  Not  being  anxious  to  see  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  we  went  below  and  had  a  second  breakfast. 
Whilst  we  were  having  this  we  debated  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  contracting  for  our  eatables  during  our  stay 
on  board  in  preference  to  paying  by  the  meal.  As 
everything  gave  promise  of  fine  weather  we  went  in 
for  contracting,  and  I  think  we  had  the  best  of  the 
bargain,  for  we  went  in  thoroughly  for  every  meal, 
and  were  always  wanting  something  in  between. 
On  my  return  journey  I  also  contracted,  but  as  I 
could  only  manage  to  take  two  meals  owing  to  a 
slightly  disarranged  stomach,  the  steward  then  had 
a  decided  advantage.  A  smoke  followed  breakfast, 
and  then  after  getting  some  books  and  a  great  coat 
from  our  luggage  we  went  on  deck,  where  the  view 
disclosed  to  our  orbs  of  vision  was  anything  but 
charming.  Overhead  the  bright  sun  and  clear  blue 
sky,  under  foot  the  clean  scrubbed  boards,  around 
us  the  dirty  black  Thames,  with  Erith  Marshes  on 
the  right  and  R  liuham  Marsh  on  the  left.  We 
cjuickly  buried  our  thoughts  in  our  books,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  disagreeable  smell  from  the  water 
could  have  imagined  we  were  at  sea.  At  two  o'clock 
we  were  called  below  for  dinner,  which,  though  sub- 
stantial, was  not  well  cooked.  I  think  we  were 
opposite  Thames  Haven  when  we  went  down,  and 
when  we  again  came  on  deck  were  at  the  Nore.  It 
was  a  glorious  day,  and  now  tiiat  we  were  fairly  out 
at  sea  we  thoroaglily  app;'ojiated  t.ic  c'.iange.  I 
could  feel  I  was  getting  sunburnt,  and  I  could  dis- 
tinctly see  that  McHenell  was.  We  kept  pretty 
close  in  shore  down  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  coasts, 
but  as  there  was  a  slight  haze  on  land  we  had  some 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  places.  When  opposite 
Yarmouth  we  could  see  all  the  lights  in  the  houses 
and  on  the  pier,  but  nothing  more.  Presently  the 
moon  appeared  to  come  up  out  of  the  sea,  and  then 
the  old  ship  was  quite  a  picture.  We  sat  on  deck 
until  long  after  midni^'ht  watching  the  small  lights 
of  the  fishing  craft  bobbing  up  and  down  on  the 
waves  and  occasionally  running  across  the  course  of 
some  passing  vessel,  with  its  white  track  flashing 
like  jewels  in  the  moonlight.      Then  we  went  below, 


h:ul  Slipper,  washed  down  with  a  noggin  of  toddy, 
"  tucked  in  our  tuppenny,"  and  were  soon  in  the  land 
of  dreams.  Next  morning  the  steward  woke  us  at 
6.30,  and  after  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  sliip-biscuit  we 
went  on  deck,  clothed  in  a  pair  of  stockings  and  a 
great  coat.  The  mate  informed  us  that  we  were 
just  passing  Flamboro'  Head,  and  we  could  clearly 
see  the  high  clifs.  After  an  hour's  sharp  walk  up 
and  down  in  the  cool  air  we  went  below  to  dress  for 
breakfast,  which  we  were  prepared  to  make  havoc 
of.  It  was  nine  o'clock  when  we  next  went  up,  and 
the  sun  having  dried  the  recently-washed  decks  and 
made  everything  generally  wear  a  cheerful  aspect, 
I  spread  out  my  great  coat,  with  a  couple  of 
cushions,  and  prepared  for  a  luxurious  smoke.  The 
sun  was  too  dazzlingly  bright  to  read  without  a 
shade,  so  I  smoked  and  talked  the  time  away  until 
dinner  was  announced.  Then  I  arose  and  prepared 
to  take  my  coat  also,  and  even  succeeded  in  doing 
so  after  a  few  violent  pulls  at  it,  but  when  I  looked 
at  the  under  side  I  was  horrified  to  see  its  light  grey 
surface  covered  with  black  lines  half-an-inch  broad 
and  three  inches  apart,  where  it  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  pitched  seams  of  the  deck.  One  of  the 
engineers,  seeing,  perhaps,  the  unhapjiy  expression 
of  my  physiognomy,  took  compassion  on  me,  and 
said  he  would  have  all  the  marks  out  before  I  had 
finished  dinner.  Hoping  he  would  be  success- 
ful, and  promising  to  reward  him  with  untold  gold  if 
he  was,  I  again  went  below  to  make  an  attack  on  my 
second  dinner  on  board. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  meals  a  sea  voyage  would  be 
most  mjnotonous.  As  it  was,  we  talked  during  the 
morning  about  what  we  should  have,  and  in  the 
afternoon  about  what  we  had  had  for  dinner.  Of 
course,  we  did  occasionally  talk  on  other  subjects, 
such  as  the  wind,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  our  speed  per 
hour,  and  the  chances  we  had  of  reaching  Granton 
before  we  were  due,  but  whilst  on  board  the  subject 
of  meals  certainly  "  took  the  cracknel!."  Imme- 
diately dinner  was  over  I  made  for  the  engineer, 
and  found  he  had  been  as  good  as  his  word.  The 
coat  looked  "  better  as  new,"  as  certain  old  clothes- 
nuii  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion  express  themselves, 
but  it  had  a  very  strong  smell  of  "  turps."  We  were 
now  coming  in  sight  of  land,  which  had  been  lo  ;t  to 
view  since  passing  Whitby.  I  was  sorry  we  had 
been  compelled,  owing  to  the  wind,  to  keep  S3  far 
out,  for  I  greatly  wished  to  have  "  o!ie  look  again — 
one  long,  last  gaze,"  at  tlie  Northumbrian  coast, 
which  I  had  been  so  f.imiliar  with  in  my  schooldays; 
but  I  was  not  even  permitted  to  have  a  look  at  the 
Farn  Islands,  with  tlie  seals  playing  about  on  the 
rocks,  and  c<illing  up  afresh  memories  of  many  a 
happy  day  pa^.^cd  in  hunting  for  sea-birds'  eggs. 
H ")wever,  I  knov   when  we   were   passing  them   by 
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the  extra  numbers  of  gulls,  divers,  cormorants,  and 
terns  which  we  saw  around  the  ship,  with  an 
occasional  pair  of  eider  ducks.  The  coast  line  now 
coming  in  view  was  Berwickshire,  and  as  we  got 
nearer  we  could  distinguish  St.  Abb's  Head,  and, 
afterwards,  Fast  Castle.  Then,  as  we  approached 
Dunbar,  we  could  see  w-here  the  North  Road  lay,  and 
we  wondered  if  any  of  our  men  had  got  so  iar  on 
their  journey.  We  afterwards  learned  that  they  did 
reach  this  part  that  night.  Before  we  were  opposite 
Dunbar,  a  thunderstorm,  whicii  we  had  seen  raging 
on  land  for  some  time,  broke  over  us,  and  the  vi\id 
flashes  of  lightning  from  the  black  clouds,  together 
with  the  rolls  of  thunder,  made  the  scene  wonder- 
fully grand.  It  was  much  too  fine  a  sight  to  be 
missed,  so  we  got  wrapped  up  in  oilskins  and  faced 
it  out.  It  was  of  short  duration,  for  in  half-an-hour 
the  sun  was  again  shining  brightly,  disclosing  Tan- 
tallon  Castle  to  our  view,  and  far  ahead  the  Bass 
Rock  was  seen  looming  out  of  the  waves.  As  we 
approached  the  latter  we  could  see  that  its  rugged 
precipitous  cliffs  were  white  with  sea-fowl.  The 
captain  took  us  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  o 
the  rock,  and  then  stopped  the  ship,  so  that  we 
might  better  view  it  with  its  myriads  of  birds.  The 
steam  whistle  was  blown,  and  then  we  were  able  to 
form  some  estimate  of  the  numbers  that  annually 
congregate  on  the  Rock  during  the  breeding  season. 
The  air  was  dense  with  birds  flapping  and  squalhng 
overhead,  and  yet  there  seemed  almost  as  many  on 
the  cliffs  as  before.  The  steward  fired  about  twenty 
rounds  in  amongst  them,  w^hich  could  only  be  con- 
sidered as  most  wanton  cruelty.  After  leaving  the 
Bass,  we  were  soon  steaming  past  Crayleith  and  The 
Lamb,  two  rock}'  islets  off  North  Berwick,  and  then 
darkness  came  on,  and  we  could  only  just  tell  by 
the  lights  ashore  when  we  were  passing  towns  and 
hamlets. 

We  reached  Granton  at  ii,  three  hours  late,  and 
too  late  for  the  last  train  into  Edinburgh,  so  we  de- 
termined to  spend  one  more  night  on  board.  The 
following  morning  we  donned  our  uniforms,  and 
were  prepared  after  a  slight  breakfast  to  ride  to 
Edinburgh,  distant  four  miles;  some  friends  kindly 
promising  to  bring  on  our  luggage  by  rail.  I  after- 
wards wished  I  had  gone  by  rail,  as  this  is  anything 
but  a  nice  road.  When  we  reached  our  hotel  we 
found  one  of  the  men  who  had  entered  for  the  tri- 
cycle race,  but  did  not  ride,  had  arrived  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  having  come  forward  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  journey  by  rail.  We  also  found 
letters  from  the  other  men  saying  they  would  arrive 
that  night,  so  after  calling  on  a  few  friends  and 
having  a  second  breakfast  I  prepared  with 
McHenell  to  ride  over  to  Lauder,  distant  25  miles 
rom  Edinburgh,  where  my  father  and  some  friends 


were  then  staying  on  an  angling  expedition.  The 
first  mile  and  a-half  was  over  the  rough  cobble  pave- 
ment, and  as  this  had  just  been  w'atered  it  was  quite 
a  feat  to  stick  in  the  saddle.  Once  off  the  pcive  the 
road  becomes  very  good,  though  somewhat  hilly, 
until  Dalkeith  is  reached,  after  a  sharp  run  down 
hill  from  the  Palace,  a  run  over  the  bridge  across 
the  Esk,  and  a  steep  pull  up  again  into  the  town. 
On  leaving  there  is  another  run  down,  and  then  a 
long  steady  rise  up-hill  for  a  couple  of  miles,  where 
the  views  behind  towards  the  Forth  are  splendid. 
Then  comes  a  long  run  down  for  a  mile  over  splendid 
surface  where  the  river  Tyne  is  crossed,  and  another 
long  climb  up  through  Pathhead  brings  us  to  high 
ground,  when  the  gradients  become  easier,  and  the 
surface  by  the  sides,  if  anything,  better,  until  we  get 
to  Falla.  This  village  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Lammermuir  Hills,  and  as  we  have  to  cross  these 
we  prepare  for  a  hard  grind,  as  we  can  see  the  road 
for  more  than  a  mile  ahead  winding  round  the  hill 
towards  a  fir  plantation,  which  latter  we  are  told  is 
the  top.  This  reached  we  dismount,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  stand  entranced  with  the  prospect. 
Beneath  we  have  almost  the  whole  county  of  Had- 
dington, with  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  open  sea 
beyond,  and  far  away  in  the  distance  the  county  of 
Fife,  but  as  we  are  already  late  we  reluctantly  push 
on  and  run  down  and  then  up  again  before  the  pro- 
per decline  begins.  That  once  reached  up  go  our 
legs  on  the  handle-bars  to  remain  there  for  over  a 
couple  of  miles,  which  we  fly,  over  slightly  bumpy 
surface.  A  mile  along  the  level  and  we  cross  the 
Leader  water  at  Carfrae  Mill,  and  then  a  further 
run  of  four  miles  over  fairly  good  surface,  through 
a  well-wooded  valley  with  a  high  range  of  hills  on 
either  side,  and  we  are  at  our  destination,  Lauder. 
It  is  like  most  small  Scotch  towns,  little  more  than 
a  long,  broad  street,  in  which  the  houses  are,  princi- 
pally, only  one  storey  high,  though  it  boasts  of  its 
provost  and  bailies,  but  being  half-a-dozen  miles 
from  a  railway  station  is  a  very  steadj^-going  place, 
not  nuich  visited  by  outsiders  unless  they  be  anglers. 
The  surrounding  country  is  hilly,  though  very  well 
wooded,  and  in  the  neighbouring  glens  the  burns 
swarm  with  good-sized  trout,  and  are  also  free  from 
that  pest  of  trout-fishers — the  smolt,  rack,  or  salmon 
parr. 

Dinner  over,  I  borrowed  a  rod  and  tackle,  and 
after  a  pleasant  walk  through  the  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale's grounds,  came  upon  the  Leader,  and  in  a 
couple  of  hours  had  caught  enough  fish  to  make  a 
nice  fry  for  tea.  The  Earl  most  generously  allows 
the  public  free  permission  to  go  through  his  grounds 
and  fish  on  his  estate.  McHenell  wished  to  be  back 
in  Edinburgh  that  night,  so  left  at  eight  o'clock,  but 
only  to  be  caught  in  the  rain,  and  have  to  stop  all 
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night  at  Dalkeith.  I  started  next  morning  at  eight, 
but  found  I  had  a  strong  head-wind  to  fight  against, 
and  by  the  time  I  reached  Carfrae  Mill  it  began  to 
rain.  As  I  had  a  change  of  clothes  at  the  hotel,  I 
did  not  much  mind  getting  wet ;  but  I  did  feel  savage 
with  a  puritanical,  elderly,  kirkly  -  looking  stone- 
breaker,  who  informed  me,  as  I  struggled  up  the 
Lammermuir  Hills,  wet  to  the  skin,  that  it  was 
"  a  saft  mornin"."  The  replv  he  got  seemed  to 
double  him  up.  By  the  time  Dalkeith  was  reached, 
the  rain  had  blown  off,  and  the  hot  sun  almost  dried 
my  clothes.  As  I  got  nearer  Edinburgh,  I  met 
several  cyclists  bound  for  the  great  Scottish  Meet, 
some  of  them  having  come  long  distances  and  ridden 
nearly  all  night.  Then,  as  we  crossed  the  bridges 
and  rode  down  Princess  Street,  uniforms  of  all 
colours  were  to  be  seen.  Arrived  at  the  hotel,  I 
hastily  brushed  the  dirt  off  my  clothes,  and  prepared 
to  saunter  along  towards  Milne's  Hotel,  where  the 
council  meeting  was  being  held.  However,  seeing 
many  old  friends,  and  having  so  many  houses  to  call 
at,  the  meeting  was  just  concluding  as  we 
arrived.  Here  was  another  shaking  of  hands,  com- 
paring of  notes,  and  asking  of  questions,  followed  by 
a  second  call  at  certain  well-known  houses.  Some 
men  were  so  energetic  in  making  these  calls  that 
their  friends  excused  them  from  riding  in  the  pro- 
cession afterwards.  It  was  now  two  o'clock,  so 
those  men  who  were  staying  at  the  "Continental  " 
turned  in  for  a  little  lunch  and  a  final  wash  and 
brush  previous  to  the  start  at  3.  Fortunately,  our 
hotel  was  close  to  St.  Andrew's  Square,  the  place 
fixed  for  the  "gathering  of  the  clans."  As  we 
pushed  our  machines  up  to  our  allotted  stand,  we 
discovered  that  ours  was  the  only  club  wearing 
straw  hats,  and  we  felt  unpleasantly  conspicuous,  for 
several  street  arabs  would  exercise  their  wits  at  our 
expense,  asking  quite  affectionately  for  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  who  supplied  our  headgear. 

Shortly  after  three  o'clock  a  start  was  made,  the 
mounting  being  rendered  comparatively  easy  by  the 
tricyclists  lining  both  sides  of  the  road  to  keep  off 
the  crowd.  The  procession,  like  most  other  similar 
exhibitions,  was  a  monotonous  affair,  relieved  only 
b}'  an  occasional  spill  on  the  greasy  pavement,  and 
one  stiff  shower  of  rain.  Everyone,  I  imagine,  felt 
happier  when  it  was  over,  and  we  had  reached 
Powderhall,  where  the  races  were  to  take  place. 
There  was  a  very  good  attendance  of  spectators  here, 
includingafair  proportion  of  ladies.  The  races  were 
really  excellent,  and  as  the  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
the  meeting  was  a  great  success.  After  it  was  over, 
we  returned  to  our  hotel  to  dress  for  dinner,  which 
was  held  at  the  Windsor,  in  Prince's  Street.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  the  men  were  compelled  to  leave 
for  their  homes  that  night,  and  the  number  who 


attended  the  dinner  was  much  smaller  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  next  day  not  been  the 
Sabbath.  As  it  was,  only  about  80  sat  down  to  a 
capital  meal,  served  in  proper  Edinburgh  style. 
After  dinner  came  the  distribution  of  prizes  and  the 
speeches.  Unfortunately,  we  got  none  of  the  former, 
but  five  of  the  latter  fell  to  our  lot,  nevertheless  the 
evening  passed  most  pleasantly.  I  was  just  rising  to 
propose  "  Woman,  lovely  woman,"  when  some  un- 
feeling brute  turned  off  the  gas,  and  we  were  told  it 
was  closing  time.  I  suppose  the  responsible 
person  had  heard  of  mj^bashfulness,  and  thought  he 
was  doing  me  a  good  turn.  Once  more  in  the  streets 
we  found  an  extra  number  of  police  on  duty  to  look 
after  us,  but  it  was  unnecessary,  for  a  more  orderly 
lot  of  fellows  could  not  have  been  found.  The  only 
case  I  heard  of  the  peace  being  broken  was  by  a 
couple  of  fellows  blowing  the  bugle  during  the  very 
early  hours  of  the  Sabbath  morning.  However,  I 
had  not  a  good  opportunity  of  judging,  as  McDeedee 
and  I  left  the  rest  to  go  to  his  home,  where  I  was  to 
stay  for  a  couple  of  days. 

Next  morning  we  went  into  town  to  join  the  others, 
whom  we  found  at  breakfast  at  the  "Continental," 
which  meal  finished,  most  of  the  men  went  to  service  at 
St.  Giles'  Cathedral  or  some  other  place  of  worship. 
After  service  was  over  Milne's  appeared  to  be  the 
rendezvous,  and  from  there  a  start  was  made  for 
Arthur's  Seat.  Some  amusement  was  caused  before 
starting  by  two  well-known  cyclists  getting  bottles 
filled  with  whiskev.  unknown  to  each  other,  to  take 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  one  remarking  quietly  to 
his  friends,  "  Won't  C.  B.  be  sold  when  he  finds  I've 
got  the  whiskey  to  drink  !"  and  C.  B.  saying  to  the 
same  fellows,  a  few  minutes  later,  "  Won't  A.  D.  be 
dropped  on  wlien  he  finds  I've  got  this,  and  he  has 
not  any  !  "  Half-an-hour's  walk,  or  rather  climb, 
brought  us  to  the  top,  but  as  the  sun  was  broiling 
hot  most  of  the  men  arrived  carrying  their 
coats  in  their  hands,  and  those  who  had  taken 
lemonade  with  them  were  heartily  recompensed  for 
their  trouble.  Drink  of  any  sort  was  decidedly  at  a 
premium,  and  when  the  two  gentlemen  previously 
mentioned  produced  their  bottles  a  hearty  laugh 
greeted  them,  nearly  all  present — and  there  were 
over  thirty — having  heard  of  their  "  diamond  cut 
diamond  "  policy.  The  air  was  very  clear,  and  a 
magnificent  view  was  obtained  of  Edinburgh,  with 
its  noble  monuments  and  the  surrounding  suburbs. 
.\fter  these  had  been  separately  pointed  out  to  us, 
and  gazed  upon  for  a  short  time,  a  song  was  called 
for,  and  a  very  jolly  hotir  passed  in  singing,  "Jock 
McCraw,"  "The  Presbyterian  Cat"  taking  the 
palm.  Our  spirits  were  as  elevated  as  our  position, 
so  much  so  that  when  a  descent  was  commenced  it 
became  a  regular  race  who  should   be  first   dowoi 
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The  foot  of  the  hill  being  reached  the  men  formed 
into  fours,  and  marched  off  to  their  respective 
quarters  "  to  the  sound  of  the  military  drum." 

After  dinner,  which  was  most  excellently  served 
at  Milne's  Hotel  (in  fact,  how  it  was  done  at  the 
price  puzzled  those  who  thought  anything  about  it), 
most  of  the  fellows  had  a  look  round  the  old  city, 
and  then  turned  into  the  "  Continental  "  to  hear  the 
C.T.C.  and  N.C.U.  discussed,  which  ended  in  a 
certain  person  admitting  individual  members  to  the 
latter  body  at  a  shilling  a-head.  Too  much  fresh  air 
had  evidently  done  that  certain  person  no  good.  A 
very  pleasant  evening  was  brought  to  a  close,  and 
with  it  ended  the  Great  Scottish  Meet,  which  we,  as 
a  club,  heartiU^  enjoyed.  We  made  a  great  many 
friends,  whom  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  again  at  the  next  meet.  Our  first  welcome  at 
Edinburgh  was  shortly  after  our  arrival,  when  we 
were  changing  our  clothes  in  the  bedroom.  A  knock 
at  the  door,  followed  by  a  loud  "  Come  in"  from 
"the  Phairshon."  The  door  opened  and  a  head 
appeared,  which  asked,  "  Are  you  the  four-letter 
club  ?"  On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  a 
body  followed  the  head  into  the  room,  and  its 
owner  said,  "  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  hope  you're 
well  and  have  had  a  good  time.  But,  perhaps,  you 
don't  know  me.  My  name  is  Sinclair,  and  they 
call  me  '  Skitee.'  Can  I  sell  you  some  tickets  for  the 
dinner  and  the  races  ?  " — a  characteristic  Scotty's 
welcome,  and  from  a  jolly  good  fellow,  as  anyone 
knows  who  has  been  to  the  Harrogate  Camp  during 
the  last  two  years. 

Next  morning,  Monday,  June  i8th,  we  were  not 
astir  very  early,  and  before  we  had  finished  break- 
fast McHenell  and  McMillerrode  past  the  liouse  on 
their  way  to  Granton  Ferry  en  route  for  Perth  via 
Cupar.  "  The  Phairshon "  and  I  were  to  join 
McHenell  that  night,  but  as  we  were  going  by  the  direct 
road,  we  did  not  iutend  starting  until  the  afternoon. 
Breakfast  finished,  McDeedee  and  I  walked  into  the 
town,  and  on  our  way  down  invested  in  the  morning 
papers  to  see  the  report  of  the  meet  and  the  dinner. 
We  were  greatly  amused  to  read  in  the  Scotsman 
that  "  the  Phairshon,"  myself,  and  four  other  men 
had  ridden  down  from  London,  and  that  I  was  credited 
with  doing  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  in  the 
day.  Poor  McPhinlay,  who  had  ridden  all  the  way, 
was  not  even  mentioned,  whilst  I,  who  had  done 
nothing  beyond  lazily  loafing  on  the  steamer,  got  all 
the  praise.  "  'Twas  ever  thus,"  sighed  McPhinlay, 
quoting  "LallahRookh,"  when  we  shewed  the  account 
to  him,  "  but  I  should  like  to  know  where  the  editor 
thinks  I  was  when  you  were  doing  it."  During  the 
morning  we  inspected  the  principal  objects  of  interest 
that  were  near  at  hand,  and  afterwards  saw  McPhin- 
lay off  by  tram  to  Polmont,  where  he  was  to  act  as 


•'  best  man  "  at  his  brother's  wedding.  This  done 
we  returned  to  the  '•  Continental,"  where  we  had 
left  our  machines,  and  were  soon  in  riding  costume, 
fixing  our  "  Multums  "  on  the  bicycles.  Whilst 
doing  this  I  made  the  unpleasant  discovery  that 
someone  had  emptied  my  tool-bag,  which  necessi- 
tated going  round  to  Hislop's,  in  Castle  Street, 
where  I  soon  got  what  was  required.  McDeedee 
walked  with  us  to  the  end  of  Prince's  Street,  where, 
after  an  affectionate  farewell,  we  mounted.  We 
expected  he  would  join  us  in  a  few  days,  but  unfor- 
tunately he  was  compelled  to  return  to  London  at 
the  end  of  the  week — as  was  also  McPhinlay. 

The  road  we  took  was  the  one  leading  to  Queens- 
ferry,  and  is  a  favourite  ride  with  Edmburgh  cyclists ; 
it  is  a  fine  broad  one,  with  good  surface  and  fairly 
level,  but  there  are  a  few  hills,  though  none  very 
steep  excepting  the  last,  "  Hawes  Brae,"  which  we 
walked  down.  The  road,  just  drying  up  after  the 
rain,  was  in  splendid  condition,  and  being  well 
shaded  with  fine  trees  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  distance,  we  did  not  feel  much  inconvenience 
from  the  sun,  which  was  brilliantly  hot.  Some  of 
the  views  obtained  were  very  fine,  and  in  several 
places  the  road  runs  by  the  side  of  magnificent  parks. 
Arrived  at  Queensferry,  we  found  that  we  had  just 
missed  the  ferry-boat,  and  as  there  would  not  be 
another  for  over  an  hour,  we  decided  to  have  lunch 
at  the  hotel,  which  was  very  good  ;  but  we  were 
greatly  annoyed  by  two  drunken  men,  who,  when 
remonstrated  with  for  fooling  about  with  our 
machines,  became  most  abusive,  and  completel}- 
frightened  the  waiter,  who  was  looking  after  them. 
Lunch  finished,  we  went  outside  to  sit  on  the  pier 
and  have  a  smoke.  Here  we  were  joined  by  two  of 
the  Edinburgh  Amateur  B.C.,  one  of  whom  turned 
out  to  be  a  brother  of  our  club  champion.  The  time 
passed  pleasantly  iu  conversation  until  the  boat  was 
due  to  start,  which  it  did,  but  from  Port  Edgar  (the 
railway  terminus),  a  couple  of  miles  off,  owing,  we 
were  afterwards  told,  to  the  tide  being  out.  We  had 
the  pleasure  i?)  of  witnessing  its  passage  across,  and 
were  then  toi  J  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  tide 
would  permit  it  to  cross  again  that  night,  but  that 
we  had  better  ride  to  Port  Edgar  to  enquire.  This 
we  did,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  it 
would  cross  again  in  half-an-huur,  which  was  a  great 
relief  to  our  minds.  The  time  quickly  passed,  and 
we  were  soon  on  the  other  side,  pushing  our 
machines  up  the  long  rise  leading  from  North 
Queensferry  to  Crossgates. 

This  part  of  the  road  (7^  miles)  can  scarcely  be 
described  as  interesting,  though  there  are  occasion- 
ally fine  views  looking  southward.  The  surface  also 
is  very  changeable,  some  parts  being  in  capital  order, 
whilst  at  others  we  were    compelled   to  dismount  for 
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new  metal,  and  the  first  three  miles  is  a  pretty  stiff 
grind.  Nothing  specially  attracting  our  attention  at 
Crossgates  we  passed  through,  without  stopping,  to- 
wards Kinross  (11  miles).  The  surface  still  con- 
tinued changeable,  the  road  going  to  a  large  extent 
through  a  coal  district,  and  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion. Occasionally  the  scenery  became  interesting, 
but  a  great  part  of  it  was  moorland,  unrelieved  by 
hills.  Presently  Loch  Leven  came  in  sight,  with  its 
pretty  islands  and  castle,  but  a  heavy  shower  of  rain 
coming  on  rather  spoiled  the  view.  We  stopped 
half  an  hour  at  Kinross  to  allow  this  to  pass  over, 
after  which  we  resumed  our  course  towards  Perth. 
Milnathort  {zh  miles)  was  soon  reached,  through 
scenery  much  superior  to  the  roads,  and  after  it 
Damhead,  3^  miles  further.  There  is  a  rather  stift' 
rise- out  of  this  place,  and  whilst  spurting  up  it  head 
over  the  handle-bar  we  passed  a  row  of  pitmen 
"  squatted  on  their  hunkers,"  one  of  whom  almost 
caused  us  to  roll  out  of  our  saddles  by  shouting, 
"  Haud  up  yer  heed  mon,  ye're  nae  gaun  to  spew  !" 
There  was  not  much  in  the  remark,  but  the  way 
that  man  brought  it  out  was  simply  killing. 

A  little  more  than  half-an-hour's  ride  from  Dam- 
head,  over  good  roads,  brought  us  to  the  entrance 
of  "Glen  Farg,"  the  road  down  which  we  had  been 
told  at  Edinburgh  we  should  find  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion. Fortunately,  we  had  been  misinformed,  as  we 
found  it  the  best  surface  we  travelled  over  that  day. 
The  glen  is  most  beautiful,  being  very  narrow  and 
about  four  miles  in  length.  The  road  follows  the 
course    of  a    rapid   running  burn,  crossing  and  re- 


crossing  it,  winding  in  and  out  round  the  bases  of 
the  tree-clad  hills,  which  appear  to  rise  almost 
immediately  from  it.  Most  of  it  can  be  ridden  "  legs 
over,"  and  in  no  part  is  hard  pedalling  necessary. 
After  emerging  from  the  glen  the  road  is  nearly  level 
for  a  few  miles,  and  crosses  the  river  Earn  about 
half  way  to  Perth.  Then  there  are  a  series  of  stiff 
hills  to  mount,  with  a  run  down  over  a  bridge  cross- 
ing the  railway,  when  Perth  comes  in  view,  being 
prettily  situated  at  the  base  of  a  well-wooded  hill, 
and  is  reached  after  nearly  a  mile  run  over  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  favourite  walk  for  the  "  fair  maids"  of 
the  city.  This  part  of  the  road  is  close  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tay,  and  runs  beneath  a  fine  avenue  of  trees, 
under  the  shadow  of  which  are  several  most  con- 
venient seats.  We  had  some  little  difficulty  in  find- 
ing out  the  C.T.C.  head-quarters,  but  eventually 
reached  there  and  were  announced  by  three  boys, 
who  had  run  about  half-a-mile  to  direct  us.  We 
found  that  McHenell  had  arrived  about  a  couple  of 
hours  sooner,  but  (there  being  a  fair  on  at  the  time) 
had  gone  out  "  to  see  the  fun,"  so,  as  it  was  nearly 
g.30,  we  ordered  supper,  were  shown  our  rooms, 
changed  our  clothes,  or  rather  got  into  some  of  the 
landlord's,  which  were  several  sizes  too  large,  washed, 
and  were  prepared  to  do  justice  to  almost  anything 
he  might  set  before  us.  During  supper  McHenell 
came  in,  and  while  we  were  finishing  gave  us  an 
account  of  his  day's  performance.  Then  we  had  a 
very  short  stroll  outside,  followed  by  a  smoke  and  a 
glass  of  toddy,  after  which  we  retired  for  the  night. 
Distance  during  afternoon  and  evening,  44  miles. 
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I  WAS  somewhat  surprised  while  reading  the 
I  short  article  on  "  Cyclist  Bugbears,"  in  last 
A.  month's  "  Wheel  World,"  to  find  that  the 
writer,  while  enumerating  most  of  the  various 
troubles  to  which  the  much-persecuted  cyclist  is  ex- 
posed, omitted  to  make  mention  of  what  is,  to  my 
mind,  one  of  the  chief,  namely — dogs ;  for  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  as  yet  we  know  comparatively 
little  of  such  truly  fiendish  tricks  as  pushing  sticks 
between  the  spokes  of  a  bicycle  wheel,  or  building 
turf  traps  across  the  roads  after  nightfall,  ^^'hether 
the  omission  of  dogs  from  the  list  of  bugbears  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  England  the  dogs  are  of  a  more 
sensible  or  less  pugnacious  order  than  those  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
or    because    English    cyclists    have    to    encounter 


difficulties  so  much  more  serious  than  their  Scotch 
brethren  have  to  contend  with  on  the  road  as  to 
make  the  former  regard  the  canine  creation  with 
stoical  indifference,  I  know  not;  but  I  fancy  that  if 
your  contributor  had  had  a  little  experience  of  the 
roads  in  the  west  of  Midlothian  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon  just  now,  a  very  prominent  place  indeed 
among  "  living  bugbears"  would  have  been  given  to  the 
dogs.  There  seems  to  be  in  this  neighbourhood,  at 
present,  a  regular  epidemic  of  avowedly  anti-cj-clist 
dogs,  to  say  nothing  of  many  others,  which,  if  not 
a  danger  and  annoyance  to  cyclists  on  account  of 
any  vicious  tendencies,  are  nevertheless  so  through 
their  fear  or  stupidity. 

In  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  permit 
me  to  give  my  experience  of  them   on  a  Saturday 
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afternoon  run  at  the  end  of  March.  Leaving 
Edinburgh  about  i  p.m.,  I  succeeded  in  running  the 
gauntlet  of  several  small  curs  on  the  outskirts,  and 
had  only  got  some  seven  miles  out  when,  as  I  passed 
the  village  of  Dalmeny,  I  was  charged  by  a  couple 
of  noisy  collies.  Their  bark,  no  doubt,  turned  out 
to  be  worse  than  their  bite,  as  I  fortunately  made  no 
acquaintance  with  the  latter,  but  still  one  cannot 
feel  altogether  comfortable  on  a  bicycle  with  a 
yelping  collie  on  each  side  making  wonderful  bounds 
to  reach  the  calves  of  your  legs,  and  leading  you  to 
expect  every  moment  that  they  will  get  their  paws 
in  among  the  spokes  and  make  you  take  a  "  header." 
Besides,  you  cannot  dismount  for  fear  of  stepping 
down  on  one  of  them,  which,  although  it  might  prove 
a  salutary  lesson  to  the  animal  not  to  interfere  with 
the  next  cyclist  who  happened  to  pass,  might 
provoke  an  instant  retaliation  on  its  part,  and  cause 
you  to  make  an  acquaintance  with  its  teeth  more 
intimate  than  would  be  altogether  desirable.  They 
have  also  an  exasperating  trick  of  doubling  about  in 
front  of,  and  at  a  distance  of  an  inch  or  two  from 
your  wheel,  till  the  marvel  is  that  you  don't  run 
them  down,  and  of  course  get  brought  down  your- 
self, but  somehow  they  seldom  cause  a  catastrophe 
of  that  sort,  imminent  though  it  often  seems.  By 
putting  on  a  spurt,  and  at  the  same  time  howling 
vigorously  at  the  brutes,  a  la  Red  Indian,  I  at  last 
got  them  persuaded  to  "raise  the  siege,"  and  was 
very  glad  to  make  my  escape  from  them.  After  this 
I  had  a  most  enjoyable  run  out  to  the  twelfth  mile- 
stone, across  to  the  "  Binns,"  and  east  by  the  back 
of  Queensferry.  Strange  to  relate  I  did  not  en- 
counter my  two  former  foes  at  Dalmeny  on  my 
return,  but  from  this  point  I  determined  to  be  on 
the  alert,  for  on  these  fine  Saturday  afternoons  the 
Ferry  Road  is  crowded  with  all  kinds  of  convey- 
ances, most  of  which  have  a  dog.  or  dogs,  trotting 
behind  or  alongside  them.  I  was  a  little  astonished 
however,  to  find  three  boys  on  bicycles  committing 
the  egregious  folly  of  taking  a  collie  out  with  them 
on  their  run  to  the  Ferry — a  piece  of  thoughtlessness 
that  presently  was  the  cause  of  what  might  have 
proved  a  most  serious  collision. 

These  three  and  their  dog,  when  I  first  noticed 
them,  were  some  two  hundred  yards  ahead,  which 
distance  we  maintained  for  about  a  mile,  till,  on 
Hearing  the  last  long  incline  to  be  surmounted  before 
reaching  Cramond,  I  resolved  to  try  and  pass  them 
on  it,  so,  piling  on  the  pace,  I  reached  the  foot  of 
the  hill  as  they  were  about  half  way  up.  One  of  the 
three  went  up  the  hill  beautifully,  but  the  other  two, 
with  whom,  unfortunatel}%  the  dog  preferred  to 
remain,  found  it  slow  work,  and  so,  near  the  top,  I 
got  abreast  of  them,  when  I  found  the  way  barred 
by  their  dog  that  was  trotting  in   front  from  side  to 


side  and  kept  me  in  "  hot  water  "  lest  I  should  run 
into  it,  for  I  did  not  dare  to  turn  out  to  the  right 
as  a  tricycle  and  bicycle  were  coming  down,  and 
almost  upon  us.  and  the  road  is  very  narrow  at  this 
point.  I  cannot  quite  understand  yet  what  followed, 
for  it  was  all  over  in  a  flash,  but  I  remember  that  I 
was  about  the  centre  of  the  road,  the  two  boys  on 
my  left,  and  the  dog  in  front  preventing  me  pushing 
on  and  taking  the  side.  The  tricyclist  coming  down 
the  hill  passed  safely  on  my  right,  while  the  bicy- 
clist, following  in  the  wake  of  the  three-wheeler, 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  instead  of  J^eeping 
well  to  the  left  side,  was  coming  down  legs  over. 
He  was  apparently  expecting  me  to  take  the  side 
which  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  boys  and  their 
dog,  and,  moreover,  I  was  going  pretty  slowly  from 
the  fact  that  we  were  almost  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  therefore  found  I  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  my 
machine  going,  without  having  to  pilot  my  way 
through  the  awkward  "  mix "  into  which  we  had 
floundered.  However,  he  came  straight  down  hill 
dead  on  for  my  machine  till  within  a  yard  of  me,  and 
just  when  a  collision  seemed  inevitable,  and  each  of 
us  was  afraid  to  turn  to  one  side  lest  the  other 
should  happen  to  take  the  same  direction,  he  made 
a  vigorous  swerve  to  the  left  to  pass  me,  but  the 
curve  must  have  been  too  sharp  for  him ;  his  back 
wheel  left  the  ground,  and  he  was  pitched  right  out. 
I,  of  course,  instantly  dismounted  to  see  if  he  was 
in  need  of  any  assistance,  but,  fortunately  for  him,  he 
landed  safely,  and  neither  he  nor  machine  seemed 
any  the  worse ;  but  I  cannot  yet  think  of  the  adven- 
ture without  a  shudder,  for,  at  the  time,  I  expected 
nothing  less  than  a  disastrous  collision,  and  the 
pleasure  (?)  of  conveying  a  disabled  machine  some 
five  miles. 

After  mounting  again,  I  cannot  tell  how  often  I 
was  annoyed  with  dogs  on  the  way  home.  Some- 
times they  would  be  trotting  sedately  along  behind 
a  carriage,  and  make  a  sudden  dive,  unexpectedly, 
into  the  middle  of  the  road  in  front,  just  as  I  was 
abreast  of  the  carriage,  getting,  no  doubt,  nearly  as 
great  a  start  as  they  gave  me,  but  making  me  take 
care  to  give  carriages  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible. 
Again,  there  were  dogs  that,  accompanying  pedes- 
trians, would  charge  my  machine  as  a  bit  of  amuse- 
ment, I  suppose,  or,  taking  the  opportunity  of  having 
a  scamper,  would  race  alongside  for  a  few  hundred 
yards.  Further  on,  at  the  village  of  Blackball,  a 
gentleman  was  coolly  walking  along  the  middle  of 
the  road  with  a  couple  of  these  pests  scampering 
about  at  his  heels,  and  I  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
over  one  of  them,  which  seemed  to  be  unable  to 
make  up  its  mind  to  which  side  it  ought  to  run. 
Long  before  my  ride  was  concluded,  I  had  conceived 
such  a  horror  of  every  four-footed  creature  that  I 
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almost  thought  oi  dismounting  for  a  httle  lap-dog 
that  was  waddling  along  by  the  side  of  the  pave- 
ment. 

On  a  previous  occasion,  as  I  was  returning  from  a 
run  to  the  Ferry,  and  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
where  the  accident  I  have  just  related  took  place,  I 
was  going  at  a  good  pace  between  the  two  walls  that 
hem  the  road,  when,  just  as  I  reached  the  gate  that 
forms  the  entrance  to  a  farm  steading,  a  collie  shot 
like  an  arrow  through  the  gate  and  right  across  the 
road,  just  grazing  my  front  wheel;  and  though  I 
must  acquit  the  animal  of  any  malicious  motive,  on 
this  occasion  at  least — for  it  could  not  have  been 
aware  that  a  cyclist  was  on  the  road,  owing  to  the 
wall  and  the  quietness  with  which  my  machine 
approached — still  the  fact  remains  that  the  dog, 
inadvertently  though  it  might  be,  came  near  causing 
me  a  serious  "  cropper,"  and  confirmed  me  in  my 
hatred  of  dogs  on  the  road. 

.  Dogs  are,  of  course,  divisible  into  two  classes,  the 
fixed  or  permanent,  and  the  casual.  The  former 
are  those  belonging  to  some  house,  farm,  or  village 
by  the  roadside,  which  seem  to  take  a  delight  in, 
and  regard  as  a  pastime,  an  attack  on  all  and  sundry 
wheelmen  as  they  pass.  With  some  of  these 
"  permanents"  the  pastime  has  been  reduced  to  a 
science ;  they  choose  a  favourable  spot,  where  they 
lie  in  wait  for  their  victims  with  such  an  innocent- 
looking  countenance  peeping  over  their  fore-paws, 
that  you  are  apt  to  be  deceived  and  taken  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Then,  when  they  get  you  within  range, 
their  ears  go  back,  their  eyes  glitter  with  the  fiendish 
triumph  of  an  Indian  brave  about  to  scalp  his 
vanquished  foe,  and   the  next  intimation  of  danger 


you  receive  is  a  black  something  sending  up  clouds 
of  dust  as  he  tears  after  you  and  salutes  your  ears 
with  a  series  of  unmusical  discharges  from  his 
canine  throat,  on  which,  unfortunately,  the  dust 
seems  to  have  no  effect.  One  of  these  brutes,  some 
miles  out  from  Edinburgh,  recently  got  so  notoriously 
troublesome  in  this  way  that  an  irate  cyclist  one  day 
expended  a  little  powder  and  a  lead  bullet  on  its 
hide,  after  which  it  became  conspicuous  by  its 
absence,  and  though  this  is  an  extreme  measure  by 
no  means  to  be  commended  or  imitated,  one  can 
almost  pardon  the  act  where  the  provocation  is  so 
great.  I  have  heard  of  another  rider  who  effectually 
cured  a  terrier  of  its  anti-cyclist  tendencies  by 
"  going  for  it"  and  riding  right  over  it,  and  though 
I  cannot  quite  understand  how  he  succeeded  in 
doing  so  without  getting  a  "  spill"  over  the  handles, 
I  had  the  story  on  good  authority.  With  regard  to 
the  other  class  of  dogs,  the  casuals,  or  those  that 
one  meets  with  their  owners  on  the  roads,  there 
seems  to  be  no  available  remedy  to  meet  each 
separate  case  should  their  owners  I'efuse  or  be 
powerless  to  keep  their  dogs  under  control,  for  few 
of  us,  I  should  fancy,  would  care  to  adopt  the 
barbarous  expedient  of  carrying  snuff  or  pepper  to 
throw  in  their  eyes,  even  in  an  emergency,  and  in 
these  cases  I  am  afraid  we  must  just  grin  and  bear 
them  ;  but  surely  something  might  and  ought  to  be 
done  to  check  the  nuisance  of  dogs  unchained  and 
prowling  at  large  round  their  owners'  farms  or  houses 
by  the  side  of  much-frequented  roads,  where  they 
are,  at  least,  troublesome  to  passers-by,  and  often  a 
source  of  real  danger  to  riders  of  the  "  silent  steed." 
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A  QUESTION  which  must  have  for  a  long 
while  presented  itself  to  every  thinking 
cyclist  is,  "  Where  are  we  going  ?  What 
are  we  leading  up  to  ?"  The  rapid  growth 
of  our  sport  has  tried  the '  systems  of  our  ruling 
associations  and  has  put  a  severe  strain  on  their 
resources  and  organisation.  It  is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  to  those  who  do  something 
besides  empty  vapouring  at  public  meetings  for  the 
sake  of  self-advertisement,  that  sooner  or  later  the 
system  on  which  the  polity  of  the  cycling  world  is 
based  will  break  down  under  the  continuous  and 
ever-increasing  strain. 

In  a  sport  such   as  ours  there   is  but  one  ruling 
power,  "public  opinion,"  and  however  much  public 


opinion  may  at  times  allow  itself  to  be  led  by  the 
nose  by  one  person  it  inevitably  breaks  away  at 
some  time  or  another  and  enfranchises  itself  in  the 
most  complete  manner  from  the  trammels  it  has 
been  sought  to  impose  on  it. 

A  sport  which  affords  exceptional  facilities  for 
personal  acquaintance  and  personal  intercommuni- 
cation is  certain  to  go  ahead  much  more  steadily 
and  harmoniously  than  one  in  which  intercommuni- 
tion  is  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  pen. 

Abuses,  clearly  perceived  by  one  section  of  the 
latter  class,  may  pass  unobserved  by  another  section, 
and  the  second  section,  solely  from  want  of  know- 
ledge, may  oppose  itself  vigorously  to  the  reformers, 
merely  from  conservative  instincts  or  predilections. 
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It  is,  happily,  not  so  witla  cycling — the  faintest  whisper 
of  discontent  either  with  individuals  or  with  institu- 
tions passes  rapidly  through  all  the  ranks  of  cyclists 
and  extends  all  over  the  country,  and  the  individual 
or  the  institution,  by  a  similar  process,  soon  learns 
the  facts  or  fiction  which,  truly  or  falsely,  are 
circulating.  Thus  cycling  has  a  better  chance  of 
securing  a  healthy  development,  inasmuch  as  the 
institution  or  individual  can  trim  the  sails  to  meet 
the  storm. 

Quite  recently  the  C.T.C.  has  been  much  per- 
turbed over  the  distribution  and  direction  of  consular 
work,  and  the  matter  has  been  discussed  and  venti- 
lated freely  both  in  official  and  non-official  circles. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  unless  something  definite  is 
done  to  introduce  some  radical  improvement, 
the  system  will  fail  miserably  under  the  strain  of  the 
anticipated  membership  of  20,000. 

Already  consuls  and  chief  consuls  have  to  curb 
their  enthusiasm,  and,  in  self-defence,  send  but  the 
baldest  notes  to  their  multitude  of  correspondents  ; 
and  on  every  side  we  note  the  resignations  of  men 
whose  past  record  shows  no  lack  of  energy  or 
enthusiasm  in  the  interests  of  the  Club. 

The  existence  of  the  evil  is  freely  admitted — its 
remedy  has  yet  to  be  found  ;  and  this  remedy  must 
not  take  the  form  of  a  temporary  measure,  a  make- 
shift to  be  ousted  by  something  better  to  be  devised 
in  the  future.  The  remedy  must  be  radical ;  it  must 
be  exhaustive  and  complete,  and  it  must  be  elastic 
and  extensible,  so  that  as  the  Club  grows  the  system 
may  grow  with  it,  and  these  desiderata  can  only  be 
secured  by  careful  consideration,  and  by  securing 
the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  willing  workers 
with  an  especial  talent  for  organization  and  its  sub- 
division. 

But  before  any  scheme  can  be  jnit  into  working 
order  and  prove  successful,  the  workers  must  be 
found,  and  it  is  these  same  workers  which  present 
the  crux  of  the  whole  question.  Tl:ere  are  two 
classes  of  pei  sens  who  seek  pests  of  this  nature  : 
the  enthusiastic  and  earnest  worker  who  works  for 
the  sport  for  ll;e  sport's  sake,  and  the  noisy,  blatant, 
self-advertising  demagogue  whose  sole  object  is  to 
pose  in  a  position  which  enables  him  to  secure  those 
"  special  positions  "  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  self- 
advertising  cyclist.  Sometimes  this  latter  class 
assumes  an  almost  unobjectionable  type.  These 
exceptions  are  to  be  found  amongst  young  and 
pushing  agents,  or  tradesmen,  who,  still  keeping  an 
eye,  as  beho\-es  them,  on  the  main  chance,  yet  indulge 
a  hobby  at  the  same  time,  bringing  with  them  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  genuine  amateur,  and  happily  com- 
bining a  love  of  the  sport  and  the  interests  of  business. 
Such  men  do  some  of  the  soundest  work  that  is 
done  in  the  ranks  of  honorary  workers. 


The  worst  section  of  the  class  are  those  persons 
who  have  by  hook  or  by  crook  obtained  some  sort  of 
celebrity,  and  who  never  fail  to  trade  upon  it,  and 
to  secure,  on  every  available  opportunity,  that  "'bold 
advertisement  "  for  which  they  daily  labour.  This 
class  do  nothing,  as  far  as  hard  work  is  concerned, 
but  reserve  all  their  energies  for  public  exhibition. 
Thus,  after  some  quiet  and  thorough  worker  has 
elaborated  a  scheme,  and  submits  it,  with  the  natural 
deference  of  merit,  to  a  general  meeting,  one  or 
other  of  the  self-advertisers,  gifted,  perhaps,  with  a 
good  flow  of  language,  will  rise  and  do  his  best  to 
demolish  the  result  of  the  labour  of  weeks.  The 
practical,  experienced,  and  reliable  worker  is  a  vara 
avis,  and  when  found,  he  has  generally  so  much 
of  the  non-showy  work  put  upon  him  that,  after 
struggling  for  some  time,  he  again  sinks  into  private 
life. 

The  first  principle  which  should  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  any  new  scheme  for  the  governance  of  cycling 
should  be  the  "  Economy  of  Labour,"  and,  more 
particularly,  the  "  Economy  of  Honorary    Labour." 

At  the  present  moment  many  well-known  men — 
hard  workers  for  the  sport — are  doing  a  double  duty 
on  C.T.C.  and  N.C.U.— a  duty  which,  running  as  it 
does  in  parallel  lines,  could  very  much  better  be 
done  if  allied.  I  say  allied,  not  amalganuited.  It 
must  be  clear  to  all  that  the  understanding  now  ex- 
isting between  the  N.C.U.  and  the  C.T.C.  is  for  the 
good  of  the  sport ;  and  were  these  two  bodies,  by 
special  treaty,  placed  side  by  side,  they  might  be 
aptly  compared  to  a  double-barrelled  gun.  The 
understanding  even  now  existing  carries  out  the 
simile,  and  the  frequent  interchange  of  business  be- 
tween the  two  associations  points  to  the  way  in 
which  our  allied  associations  should  always  work. 
The  legislative  side  naturally  takes  over  all  legisla- 
tive work  and  kindred  matters,  whilst  the  touring 
side,  as  a  natural  sequence,  gets  all  the  work  refer- 
ring to  touring.  The  occasional  matters  which 
equally  refer  to  either  side  of  cycling  legislation  are 
now  jointly  promoted. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  practically  settled,  and 
it  only  needs  some  little  plain  speaking  to  tear  away 
entire!}'  the  thin  veil  of  prejudice  which  conceals  the 
actual  state  of  affairs;  The  N.C.U.  and  C.T.C, 
distinct  in  their  organisations,  yet  allied  in  their 
labours,  should  formally  acknowledge  the  situation, 
and  the  two  bodies  would  thus  enable  the  rank  and 
file  to  more  openly  interchange  their  courtesies.  It 
nnist  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer, 
that  the  identicality  of  C.T.C.  consuls  and  N.C.U. 
correspondents  would  be  a  saving  of  labour  ;  whilst 
the  identical  theory  might  be  carried  still  further, 
and  a  C.T.C.  meeting,  having  concluded  its  labours 
in   that  capacity,  might  formall\-  dissolve,  to  recon- 
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stitute  itself  two  minutes  later  a  meeting  of  the 
N.C.U.  Such  a  course  would  go  far  towards  the 
"  Economy  of  Honorary  Labour;"  and  one  evening 
and  one  meeting-place  would  practically  suffice  for 
work  which  now  often  requires  attendance  at  two 
meetings  or  two  evenings  at  different  rendezvous. 

To  the  convenience  of  the  town  resident  this  may 
not  appeal,  but  to  the  provincial  worker  in  the 
cycling  world  it  will,  I  feel  certain,  present  many 
attractions,  and  I  anticipate  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
voice  of  the  country  cyclist  will  be  heard  with  due 
emphasis  on  this  matter.  One  other  result  of  the 
careful  application  of  the  principle  briefly  suggested 
in  the  abo\e  pages  will  be  to  establish  a  dual  claim 
on  the  workers  in  the  cause,  and  thus  the  remote 
possibility  of  an  important  schism  would  be  obviated. 
The  consul-correspondent  might  cleave  to  one  section 
or  the  other  of  his  work,  but  in  the  event  of  any- 
thing like  a  serious  opposition  to  either  section 
springing  up,  his  energies  would  be  at  once  engaged 
in  the  defence  of  the  homogeneous  association.  And 
it  would  be  well  here  to  point  out  that  annoying,  if 
not  serious  damage  might  be  done  by  an  unscrupulous 
opposition,  if  it  had  enlisted  the  necessary  talent. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  move  suggested  by  a  small 
section  of  tricyclists  some  months  back  for  the 
formation  of  a  Tricyclists'  Touring  Club,  and  let  us 
suppose  one  or  two  of  its  more  notorious  advocates 
travelling  through  a  good  C.T.C.  district  in  its 
interests.  Experience  has  taught  us  not  to  look  for 
veracity  in  that  quarter.  What  is  to  prevent  them 
saying  to  an  hotel  proprietor,  "  We  represent  the 


Tricyclists'  Touring  Club  ?"  and  then  trotting  out 
the  old  stock  inaccuracies  so  frequently  quoted  in 
the  opposition  press  ? — the  theory  that  tricyclists 
as  a  whole  are  a  better  class — richer  than  the  "  boy" 
bicyclists;  that  the  tricyclists  did  not  so  much  ask 
for  a  reduced  tariff  as  for  social  seclusion  from  the 
'■bicycle  fiend,"  and  so  on — how  many  already 
waning  C.T.C.  proprietors  would  yield  to  specious 
arguments  such  as  these,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  proprietor  was  not  a  cyclist.  The  possibility 
clearly  exists.  Happily,  the  touring  field  (though 
attempts  have  been  made)  has  not  as  yet  been 
affected,  and  it  is  only  in  the  legislative  arena 
that  the  war  has  been  waged.  But  at  any  moment 
the  Venn-:  may  be  changed,  and  the  work  of  a  busy 
season  hampered  and  restricted  by  irresponsible 
opposition.  It  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  those 
stated  previously,  that  I  venture  to  urge  on  all  loyal 
cyclists — loyal,  that  is,  to  C.T.C.  and  N.C.U. — the 
absolute  necessity  oi  facing  facts  and  demonstrating 
clearly  the  practical  unity  of  the  cycling  world. 
When  this  consummation  has  been  reached,  the 
path  towards  an  alliance,  defensive  and  offensive, 
will  have  been  smoothed,  and  in  due  course  the 
principles  suggested  will  find  adoption,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  much-required  "  Economy  of 
Honorary  Labour,"  without  which  our  systems  of 
legislative  and  touring  government  are  destined 
sooner  or  later  to  collapse,  as  many  individual 
workers  have  collapsed  beneath  the  crushing  weight 
of  a  daily-augmenting  sport. 


BICYCLES    AND    TRICYCLES    CONSIDERED    BY  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 


WHEN  the  subject  of  bicycle  and  tricycle  con- 
struction comes  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Royal  Institution,  we  may  take  it  as  a 
sign  that  these  vehicles  are  generally  recog- 
nised as  something  more  than  toys.  That  they 
are  so  we  know,  of  course,  and  it  is  therefore  with 
the  utmost  pleasure  we  notice  that  the  question  has 
formed  the  subject  of  a  lecture,  given  before  the 
Royal  Institution,  on  March  7th,  by  C.Vernon  Boys, 
A.R.S.M.,  under  the  title  "  Bicycles  and  Tricycles  in 
Theory  and  Practice."  Mr.  Boys  introduces  his  re- 
marks most  appropriately,  saying: — 

"  When  I  was  honoured  by  the  invitation  to  give 
this  discourse  on  bicycles  and  tricycles,  I  felt  that 
many  might  think  the  subject  to  be  trivial,  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  reasonable  or  scientific 
people,  and  totally  unfit  to  be  treated  seriously   be- 


fore so  highly  cultured  an  audience  as  usually  assem- 
bles in  this  Institution.  On  the  other  hand,  I  felt 
myself  that  this  view  was  entirely  a  mistaken  one, 
that  the  subject  is  one  of  real  and  growing  importance, 
one  of  great  scientific  interest,  and,  above  all,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  to  deal  with  that  a  lecturer  could 
wish  to  have  suggested  to  him." 

After  touching  on  the  development  of  cycle-making 
as  an  important  industry,  and  the  springing  up  of 
"  a  series  of  minor  industries,  themselves  of  great 
importance,"  for  the  supply  of  numerous  accessories 
required  by  cyclists,  Mr.  Boys  says  a  word  for  the 
cycling  literature  of  the  day,  and  points  out,  at  some 
length,  the  advantages  of  the  C.T.C,  and  its  organ- 
izaticjn.  On  the  question  of  the  effect  of  cycling  on 
health  Mr.  Boys'  remarks  are  worth  recording.  He 
says  : — "About  a  year  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Lance 
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an  article  condemning  in  no  measured  terms  the 
evils  likely  to  result  from  the  development  of  this 
new  craze,  in  which,  as  far  as  I  remember,  it  was 
stated  that  we  are  now  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  series 
of  new  diseases,  the  symptoms  of  which  will  only 
appear  possibly  in  years  to  come.  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  question  the  accuracy  of  opinion  held  by 
any  professional  man  ;  whether  this  is  or  is  not  the 
case  I  cannot  tell ;  however,  I  may  mention  that  the 
only  symptoms  which  I  have  so  far  discovered  in 
myself  are  an  improved  appetite,  increased  weighty 
and  a  general  robustness  to  which  I  was  formerly  a 
perfect  stranger."  And  having  thus  introduced  his 
subject,  and  shown  its  importance,  he  proceeds  most 
skilfully  to  discuss  the  m.echanics  of  the  machine. 
Commencing  with  the  theory  of  the  balance,  he  tells 
his  hearers  that  "  the  extraordinary  stability  of  the 
bicycle  at  a  high  speed  depends  largely  on  the 
gyroscopic  action  of  the  wheels,"  and  having  shown 
the  theory  and  construction  of  the  light  spider  wheel 
as  now  in  use,  he  speaks  most  favourably  of  Otto's 
new  patent  non-vibrating  spokes  ;  but  his  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  bearmgs,  to  which  he  has  given  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  are  worth  giving  in 
extenso.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

"  The  bearings  in  a  bicj'cle  are  perliaps  more  to 
be  admired  than  any  single  part.  Instead  of  allow- 
ing the  axle  to  slide  round  in  its  bearings,  hard  steel 
rollers  or  balls  are  introduced,  so  that  the  parts 
which  are  pressed  together  roll  over  and  do  not  slide 
upon  one  another.  Anyone  who  has  trodden  on  a 
roller  or  a  marble  must  have  found  in  a  possibly  un- 
pleasant manner  the  great  difference  between  rolling 
and  sliding  friction.  I  can  now  give  for  the  first  time 
the  result  of  an  experiment  only  completed  this 
morning,  which  shows  the  extraordinary  perfection 
to  which  this  class  of  work  has  attained.  I  have 
observed  how  much  a  new  set  of  balls  which  I  ob- 
tained direct  from  the  well-known  maker,  Mr.  Bown, 
has  lost  in  weight  in  travelling  looo  miles  in  my 
machine.  Every  200  miles  I  cleaned  and  weighed 
the  balls  with  all  the  care  and  accuracy  that  the 
resources  of  a  physical  laboratory  will  permit.  The 
set  of  twelve,  when  new,  weighed  25"8o400  grm. 
After  1000  miles,  they  weighed  25'8oo88  grm.,  the 
loss  being  3- 12  mgrm.,  which  is  equal  to  1/20-8  grain, 
that  is,  in  running  1000  miles,  each  ball  lost  1/250 
grain.  This  corresponds  to  a  wear  of  only  1/158,000 
inch  off  the  surface.  At  this  rate  of  wear — 3"i2 
mgrm.  per  1000  miles — the  ball  would  lose  only  1/34-3 
of  their  weight  in  travelling  as  far  as  from  hereto  the 
moon. 

"  The  twelve  balls,  after  the  first  200  miles,  each 
weighed  in  grammes  as  follows.  The  loss  of  each  in 
running  600  miles  is  appended  : — 


Weight  iu  gm.  Loss  iu  600  miles.  Weight  in  gm.  Loss  in  COO  miles 


2-16605 

-00050 

2-14725  .. 

-00020 

2-I6I80 

•00025 

2-14725  .. 

-00020 

2-15550  .. 

•00035 

2-14700 

-00020 

2-15480 

-00015 

2-14500 

•00020 

2-15000 

•00015 

2-14280 

•00025 

2-14730  .. 

-00015 

2-13875    .. 

•00020 

"  I  did  not  weigh  each  ball  on  the  first  and  last 
occasion.  However,  the  wonderfully  uniform  wear 
in  the  intermediate  600  miles  speaks  well  for  the 
equal  hardness  of  the  balls. 

"  The  wear  of  the  dozen  during  each  journey  of  200 
miles  was  as  follows  : — 

Miles.  Wear  in  grm. 

o — 200  ...  -00055 

200 — 400  ...  -00070 

400 — 600  ...  -00055 

600 — 800  ...  -00075 

800 — 1000  ...  -00062 

"  I  have  given  the  results  of  these  experiments  at 
length,  for  I  do  not  think  that  accurate  and 
systematic  observations  of  the  kind  have  been  made 
before. 

"  We  may  consider,  then,  that  the  balls  are 
practically  indestructible.  Knowing  this,  Mr.  Trig- 
well  has  applied  the  ball-bearing  to  the  construction 
of  the  '  head' of  the  bicycle,  not  so  much  with  the 
view  of  diminishing  the  friction  there,  but  of  pre- 
venting wear  in  a  place  where  any  shake  is  highly 
objectionable." 

Commenting  on  the  frame,  which  he  says  "is 
made  of  thin  steel  tube,  the  type  of  all  that  is  light 
and  strong,"  he  touches  on  the  merits  of  the 
"  'Xtraordinary  Challenge,"  the  "  Facile,"  and  the 
"Sun  and  Planet,"  and  then  proceeds — 

"  By  far  the  most  curious  and  utterly  unintelligible 
of  all  machines  of  the  bicycle  type  is  Mr.  Burstow's 
'  Centre-cycle.'  So  incomprehensible  did  this 
machine  seem  to  me  that  I  took  the  trouble  one 
afternoon  last  week  to  ride  to  Horsham  to  see  it  in 
its  native  place.  A  careful  examination  has  con- 
vinced me  that  it  is  not  only  correct  in  its  design, 
but  that  it  is  in  many  respects  the  most  wonderful 
cycle  at  present  made.  There  is  on  the  table  a 
model  Plympton  skate.  When  this  is  level,  it  runs 
straight  ;  when  inclined  either  way,  it  wheels  round 
in  a  manner  that  was  so  familiar  a  few  years 
ago.  The  four  wheels  of  tht;  '  Centre-cycle '  are 
a  counterpart  of  the  four  wheels  of  the 
skate  ;  when  the  frame  leans  either  way, 
they  turn  in  an  appropriate  manner,  or,  con- 
versely, when  they  turn,  the  machine  leans  in 
the  propsr  direction.  It  might  be  thought  that  a 
thing  with  five  wheels  is  more  nearly  allied  to  a 
tricycle  than  to  a  bicycle  ;  but  this  is  not  so,  for  the 
'Centre-cycle,' when  ridden  skilfully,  has  rarely  more 
than  one  wheel  on  the  ground;  the  leaning  to    one 
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side  in  tiirniiif,'  a  corner  (tricycles,  unfortunately,  must 
remain  upright),  and  the  general  action  is  essentially 
that  of  a  bicycle.  Tlie  great  peculiarity  of  this 
machine  is  the  power  that  the  rider  possesses  of 
raising  or  lowering  any  wheel  he  likes.  Now  that  I 
have  mounted  it  j^or.  will  see  that  I  can  rest  on  one, 
three,  four,  or  five  wheels  as  I  please.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  power  of  lifting  the  wheels,  a  rider 
can  travel  over  an  umbrella  without  touching  it, 
lifting  the  wheels  as  they  approach,  and  dropping 
them  as  they  pass,  after  the  manner  of  a  cater- 
pillar." 

From  the  bicycle  he  passes  on  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  tricycle,  of  which  he  says  :  "  The  number 
of  makers  and  the  variety  of  their  work  is  so  great 
that  it  would  be  sheer  madness  on  my  part  to 
attempt  to  describe  ail  that  has  been  done.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  the  great  variety  of  detail  which 
chiefly  constitutes  the  difference  between  one  make 
and  another  must  go  to  one  of  the  exhibitions  of 
these  things  which  are  now  so  common." 

After  describing  and  commenting  on  the  various 
arrangements  of  wheels  and  the  principal  methods 
of  double-driving  gear,  he  describes  one  of  his  own 
invention  in  the  following  terms : — "There  is  one 
gear,  however,  which  presents  many  peculiarities, 
which  I  have  devised,  and  which  may  be  of  interest. 
Between  the  conical  edges  of  two  wheels  which  are 
connected  to  the  drivers  lie  a  series  of  balls,  outside 
which  is  a  ring  with  sloping  recesses.  If  the  ring  be 
turned  by  a  chain  or  otherwise,  the  balls  jamb  in 
the  recesses  as  the  rollers  do  in  the  clutch  gear. 
Nevertheless  they  are  free  to  turn  about  a  radial 
axis,  and  so  allow  the  two  driven  cone  wheels 
independent  motion.  The  bursting  strain  on  the 
ring  and  the  side  thrust  on  the  cones  acting  on 
rolling  balls  balance  one  another.  With  this  gear 
the  rider  can  cause  the  balls  to  jamb  one  way  or 
both  ways,  and  so  have  or  avoid  the  '  free  pedal'  as 
he  pleases." 

From  this  he  passes  on  to  the  working  of  the 
"  Merlin"  and  "  Omnicycle,"  and  of  the  "  Humber" 
says: — ^"  There  remains  one  type  of  tricycle  which, 
for  rapid  running,  surpasses  many  :  I  refer  to  what 
is  known  as  the  '  H amber'  pattern.  So  excellent 
is  this  form  in  this  respect  that  the  leading  manu- 
facturers have,  by  turning  out  machines  on  the  same 
lines,  paid  the  original  makers  a  compliment  which 
is  not  altogether  appreciated." 

He  then  speaks  of  the  comparative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  clutch  and  balance  gear 
actions,  and  descants  at  some  length  on  the  speed 
and  power  gears,  illustrating  his  remarks  with  a 
working  model  of  the  •'  Crypto-dynamic."  On  the 
"  Otto"  he  comments  at  some  length,  and  in 
high  terms,  saying  : — 


"  This  machine  is,  from  a  scid.itific,  and  therefore 
from  your  point  of  view,  more  to  be  admired  than 
any  other.  It  is  called,  after  its  inventor,  the  '  Otto.' 
The  '  Otto'  bicycle  and  the  '  Otto'  gas  engine  will  be 
lasting  memorials  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  brothers 
who  invented  them. 

"  No  machine  appears  so  simple,  but  is  so  difficult 
to  understand  as  this.  Tricyclists  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  managing  any  machine  at  once,  are 
surprised  to  find  in  this  something  which  is  utterly 
beyond  them.  They  cannot  sit  upon  it  for  an 
instant,  for  so  soon  as  they  are  let  alone  it  politely 
turns  them  off.  When  at  length,  after  much  coax- 
ing, they  can  induce  it  to  let  them  remain  upon  it, 
they  find  it  goes  the  way  they  do  not  want.  Riding 
the  '  Otto,'  like  any  other  accomplishment,  must  be 
learnt.  Some  seem  at  home  on  it  in  half  an  hour, 
others  take  a  week  or  more.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  that  quick  perception,  in  which  ladies  have  so 
much  the  advantage  of  men,  enables  them  to  quickly 
overcome  the  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties 
which  this  machine  presents  to  the  beginner. 

"  The  rider  when  seated  is  above  the  axle  of  two 
large  equal  wheels  ;  being  then  apparently  in 
unstable  equilibrium,  he  would  of  necessity  fall 
forwards  or  backwards  if  some  movement  of  recovery 
were  not  possible.  The  '  Otto'  rider  maintains  his 
balance  in  the  same  way  as  the  pedestrian.  If  he 
is  too  far  forward,  pressure  on  the  front  foot  will 
push  him  back;  if  too  backward  in  position,  pressure 
on  the  rear  foot  will  urge  him  forward.  That  this 
must  be  so  is  clear,  for,  whatever  turning  power  he 
applies  to  the  wheels,  action  and  re-action  being 
equal  and  opposite,  they  will  produce  an  equal 
turning  effect  upon  him.  The  steering  of  this 
machine  is  quite  peculiar.  In  the  ordinary  way 
both  wheels  are  driven  by  steel  bands  at  the  same 
speed  ;  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  '  Otto'  of 
necessity  runs  straight  ahead.  When  the  rider 
desires  to  trfrn  he  loosens  one  of  the  bands,  which 
causes  the  corresponding  wheel  to  be  free  ;  if  then 
he  touches  it  with  the  brake  or  drives  the  other 
wheel  on,  it  will  lag  behind,  and  the  machine  will 
turn.  It  is  even  possible  to  make  one  wheel  go 
forwards  and  one  backwards  at  the  same  time,  when 
the  machine  will  spin  like  a  top  within  a  circle  a 
yard  in  diameter. 

"  There  being  no  third  wheel  the  whole  weight  is 
on  the  drivers,  the  whole  weight  is  on  the  steerers  ; 
the  frame,  which  is  free  to  swing,  compels  the  rider 
to  take  that  position  which  is  most  advanta','eous, 
making  him  upright  when  climbing  a  hill,  and  com- 
fortablv  seated  when  on  the  level.  Owing  to  a 
curious  oscillation  of  the  frame  which  occurs  in 
hill-climbing,  the  dead  points  are  eliminated,  so  the 
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ridei-  need  not  waste  his  strength  at  a  position  where 
labour  is  of  no  avail." 

With  Mr.  Boys'  concluding  remarks  we  entirely 
concur,  and  in  giving  them  may  say  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  above  account  of  the  lecture  to 
Nature,  of  March  20th,  in  which  our  readers  will 
find  it  given  in  extenso,  the  lecturer  ending  with  the 
following  words  : — "  Though  it  has  been  impossible 


for  me  to  do  more  than  indicate  in  the  most 
imperfect  manner  how  numerous  and  beautiful  are 
the  principles  and  devices  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  cycles,  I  trust  I  have  disappointed 
those  who  were  shocked  and  horrified  that  so 
trivial  a  subject  should  be  treated  seriously  in  this 
Institution." 


LEARNING     TO     RIDE. 
By  W.   Beck. 


GIVE  me  a  push  off,  Jo, 
Gently,  my  son  ! 
This  is  a  pretty  go  ; 
Now  I've  begun, 
Less  than  two  hours,  you  know, 
I  shall  be  on. 

Better  than  engine's  shriek 

Riding  on  rails — 
Go  on  a  tour  next  week, 

Devonshire  vales ; 
Write  to  the  Cycling  Clique 

All  sorts  of  tales  ! 

Verse  from  my  pen  will  sell 

Vol.  after  vol.. 
Songs  of  the  bicycle. 

Lively  and  droll. 
No  slang  nor  doggerel — 

Tiddy  fol  lol. 

Lift  me  just  over — so, 

Keep  by  my  side  ; 
Darn  my  old  buttons — Whoa  ! 

What  a  big  stride  ; 
Bless'd  if  I  like  this,  Jo — 

Learning  to  ride. 

Blow  me,  if  this  aint  rich. 

Wish  me  much  joy  ! 
See  yonder  dirty  ditch. 

Hobbledehoy  ? 
Two  winks,  and  in  I'll  pitch  ! 

Hold  on  ! — Good  boy. 

Start  me  just  once  again, 

Treadles,  keep  still ; 
Now  for  it,  might  and  main  ; 

Where  there's  a  will, 
Cycling  is  just  as  plain 

As  the  tread-mill. 


What,  if  one  don't  succeed  ? — 

"  Tri."  more  and  more, 
Same  with  this  two-wheeled  steed. 

Try  o'er  and  o'er  ; 
Still,  my  velocipede. 

You  are  a  bore  ! 

Dang  it,  my  little  child, 
Wheels  won't  go  round  ! 

See,  are  those  bearings  'iled  ? 
Arn't.  I'll  be  bound  ; 

There  now,  just  draw  it  mild, 
Greasing  the  ground  ! 

Think  I  can  ride  on  that  ? — 

No,  not  for Jo  ; 

Wheels  never  bite  on  fat. 

Hates  it,  you  know: 
Hates  it  as  did  Jack  Sprat, 

Hates  it  as Oh  ! 

What  made  you  do  that,  eh  ? 

Just  on  the  brink. 
Breaking  my  neck  some  day  ; 

Wait  till  i  wink. 
Then  you  may  shove  away. 

Skinnamalink  ! 

What  I  have  had  to-day  1 

Coppers  ? — no,  kicks  ! 
Cycling  is  pretty  play — 

How  the  mud  sticks, 
Looks  if  I'd  turn'd  to  clay — 

Next  I'll  be  bricks. 

Well,  it  is  always  so, 

Ere  victory's  won. 
Working,  don't  mind  a  blow, 
Weal  comes,  but  first  the  woe — 

Whole  hog  or  none  ; 
Tie  up  this  finger,  Jo — 

Son.of-a-gun  ! 


ST.  LOUIS  ICE-CYCLING. 


I  AST  Sunday,  27th  January,  three  of  our  boys 

1  had  a  novel  and  somewhat  exciting  expe- 

A,*^^  rience.  We — that  is,  Lnidell  Gordon 
(unattached),  Tommy  Reynolds  (Eclipse 
Bicycle  Club),  and  yours  truly  (Missouri) — started 
about  10  a.m.  down  the  Gravois  Road — that 
mysterious  way,  which  no  cycler  has  ever  found  the 
end  of.  At  Fenton,  sixteen  miles  out,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Meramee  river.  Tommy  was  seized  with  an 
inspiration,  viz.,  that  we  stop  th.re  long  enough  to 
get  dinner,  and  let  him  sew  up  a  rip  in  the  seat  of 
his  breeches,  and  then  get  on  the  ice  and  ride  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  empties  into  the 
Mississippi,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Fenton, 
and  then  ride  up  the  Mississippi  twenty  miles 
fo  St.  Louis.  "  Eureka  !  Great  scheme  !"  says 
we.  After  dinner  we  inspected  the  river.  It 
looked  bad,  being  entirely  open  in  some  places ; 
the  thermometer  was  steadily  rising,  the  ice 
was  thin,  and  gave  indications  of  approaching 
rottenness.  We  got  on  and  started,  however, 
and  all  would  have  gone  well  but  for  a  head  wind, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  push  hard  on  the  pedals, 
when,  of  course,  the  wheel  slipped  (headers  and 
profanity  for  two).  It  would  have  been  three,  but 
Tommy  had  a  very  rotten  and  badly  cut  up  tyre, 
which  didn't  slip.  He  acted  in  a  very  disgraceful 
manner  when  he  saw  his  advantage  ;  he  would  ride 
ahead  for  half-a-mile  or  so,  and  then  get  off  and  yell 
back  to  us  in  the  most  exasperating  manner,  "  What 
the  devil  is  the  matter  with  you  fellows,  anyhow  ; 
we  won't  get  there  till  election  day  if  you  don't 
hurry."  But  at  last,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he 
let  us  come  alongside,  and  we  promptly  captured 
him  and  made  him  trade  bikes  with  Lindell.  He 
then  behaved  more  "  circumspectly,"  as  it  were. 
At  last  we  found  a  remedy,  simple  but  effective. 
We  dragged  our  wheels  to  the  river  side,  filled  the 
tyres  with  mud  and  sand,  and  all  our  difficulties 
vanished.  It  was  necessary  to  do  this  every  two  or 
three  miles.  About  this  time  the  ice  "  came  to  a 
bad  end,"  and  as  far  as  we  could  see  the  river  was 
open,  with  the  exception  of  some  five  feet  of  shore 
ice,  set  at  an  angle  of  twenty  degrees  to  the 
horizontal.  Two  banks  here  were  straight  up  and 
down  like  a  Colorado  canon,  so  we  couldn't  climb 
out,  and,  of  course,  we  couldn't  ride  on  the  slanting 
edge  of  ice,  so  we  got  down  and  crawled,  holding  on 
by  every  available  tooth  and  toe-nail  we  had  in  the 
crowd,  to  keep  from  slipping  over  the  edge.  We 
proceeded  in  this  manner,  with  variations,  for  about 
a  mile,  around  the  next  bend,  where  we  found  solid 
ice  once  more. 


We  got  on,  and  were  soon  spinning  around  the 
next  bend.  Here  Tommy  took  a  slip,  and  slid  about 
forty  feet  on  the  seat  of  his  breeches.  He  says 
he  was  going  too  fast  to  get  around  the  bend  in  the 
river,  but  I've  got  my  opinion  of  a  racer  that  can't 
get  around  a  "  four  mile  to  the  lap"  track  without 
slipping  over.  After  that  we  struck  several  gorges, 
where  the  ice  was  piled  up  on  top  of  itself  in  a  truly 
horrible  manner,  so  we  walked.  Then  a  smooth 
stretch  for  nearly  ten  miles,  over  which  we  went  at 
a  rattling  gait.  Then  it  began  to  rain,  and  we  soon 
found  that  wet  ice  is  not  slippery,  so  we  increased 
our  gait,  but  only  to  strike  a  suspiciously  rotten 
looking  stretch  of  ice,  which  groaned  loudly  as  the 
wheel  of  the  leader  shot  over.  The  sixty-incher  got 
across  all  right,  but,  alas !  poor  Tommy ;  in  he 
went,  and  took  a  header  as  he  sank.  Luckily  the 
water  was  shallow,  and  no  harm,  except  a  slight 
wetting,  came  of  it.  We  pulled  him  and  his  bike 
out,  and  went  more  cautiously  thereafter.  At  the 
Le  May  Ferry  Road,  we  found  a  party  of  skaters,  who 
said  it  was  nine  miles  to  Montesano  Springs 
(Kimswick  Station  on  the  G.M.  &  S.).  They  accom- 
panied us  tiie  rest  of  the  way,  keeping  up  very  well. 
At  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  a  slough  branches  oft  to  the  south,  and  runs 
to  Kimswick  Station,  parallel  with  the  railroad 
track.  By  the  railroad  survey  it  is  three  miles  from 
the  station  to  the  bridge,  and  we  ran  it  on  the 
return  trip  in  gm.  55s.,  second  man  some  30s. 
behind.  Then  we  left  the  river,  concluding  that  it 
wouldn't  really  be  safe  to  ride  up  on  the  Mississippi 
after  so  much  rain  and  warm  weather,  so  we  started 
on  a  blind  hunt  for  the  end  of  the  Telegraph  Road. 
This  is  an  elegant  gravel  road,  but  it  has  the 
awkward  knack,  which  so  many  of  our  roads  have, 
of  running  out  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from 
nowhere,  and  stopping  abruptly  in  some  farmer's 
potato  patch.  After  walking  three  miles  through 
— well,  I  guess,  every  one  knows  what  a  thawed-out 
cornfield  rs  after  it's  been  rained  on — we  found  the 
end  of  the  road  in  between  a  pig-pen  and  two  corn 
shucks.  We  were  now  about  17  mileg  from  the  city, 
and  by  the  time  we  had  gone  two  miles  it  was  pitch 
dark,  without  a  lamp  in  the  crowd.  I  tell  you  we  were 
a  dismal  supperless  gang.  Hunger  and  a  good  road 
made  us  reckless,  so  we  took  every  hill  on  the  fly. 
But  after  running  into  and  through  one  hundred 
yards  of  new  macadam,  while  going  at  a  twenty-miles 
gait,  we  concluded  that,  all  things  considered,  we 
weren't  so  hungry  as  we  thought.  At  last  we  saw  the 
red  glare  of  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,   and  began  to 
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think  our  troubles  over,  when,  in  coming  into 
Carondelet,  we  had  probably  the  narrowest  escape 
of  the  day.  A  black  mass  suddenly  loomed  up  out 
of  the  darkness  (two-horse  wagon),  and  the  driver 
(inspired  idiot)  turned  to  the  left,  and  the  next 
minute  we  were  "  in  collision."  The  near  horse 
made  a  wicked  plunge  still  farther  to  the  left,  and 
struck  the  handle  bar  of  the  sixty  with  his  head,  and 
jumped  a  four-foot  ditch  with  his  wheel.  Strange  to 
say  (?)  he  didn't  beg  our  pardon,  but  tiled  to  make  the 
rest  of  us  do  the  same  act,  but  a  judicious  use  of 
calliopes  and  H.  &  T.  alarms  had  a  good  effect  on 
the  horse  and  he  turned  out.  As  a  result  of  the 
trip,  we  offer  the  following  : — 


Three  pairs  bent  handle-bars  and  brake-levers 
three  pairs  bent  pedal-pins,  three-and-a-half  pairs 
bent  cranks,  one  broken  crank,  one  broken  fork 
(came  in  two  next  day),  seven  spokes  out,  four  yards 
tyre  ripped  off,  two  demoralised  elbows,  two  de- 
moralised heads,  two  pairs  cavalry  seats  ripped  out 
of  pants. 

Ice-riding  is  a  very  healthful  and  enjoyable  exer- 
cise. We  recommend  all  wheelmen  to  try  it. 
(N.B. — This  is  ironical.)  Tommy  says  the  next 
wheel  that  he  gets,  he  will  stipulate  for  an  old, 
second-hand  rotten  tyre,  in  bad  repair.  Next  time 
the  court  goes  on  the  ice  it  will  be  on  a  trike,  if  she 
knows  herself. — Eph. — Bicycling  World. 


ON    THE    ROAD. 


By  W.  Beck. 


W 


HAT  a  queer  little  world  we  are  journeying 
throuL'h, 


With  its  plentiful  moments  of  toiling; 
What  a  difficult  course  we  all  have  to  pursue  — 
I  fear  me  these  bearings  want  oiling ! 

'Tis  a  slippery,  briar-strewn,  rugged  highway. 
And  worldlings  are  far  too  unruly  ; 

We're  jolted  and  tossed  about,  do  what  we  may- 
A  bone-shaking  track  this  is,  truly! 

True,  there's  many  a  field  for  our  labours  yet. 
If  we  will  but  look  after  the  tillage  ; 

'Tis  a  whirligig  world,  but  we  would  not  forget- 
Why,  this  isn't  a  bad  little  village  ! 

Methinks  we  are  prone  to  be  lazy  inclined, 
Would  rather  some  hobby  be  i^iding, 

For  taking  it  easy,  with  reins  out  of  mind — ■ 
I  wish  mine  would  go  without  guiding  ! 


Don't  say  we  must  ever  go  league  after  league, 
Not  tasting  of  pleasures  when  handy  : 

A  swig  now  and  then  keeps  off  much  of  fatigue- 
Hi  !  landlord — a  soda  and  brandy  ! 


Though  the  way  should  grow  dark  by  the  clouds  over- 
'Twould  be  idle  in  alwaj'S  complaining ;  [head 

'•  All  sun  makes  the  desert,"  so  let  us  instead — 
I'm  popped  if  it  isn't  like  raining  ! 

Don't  mind  the  impediments  on  to  the  fore. 
Let's  strengthen  ourselves  for  the  battle, 

If  we  all  do  our  best  we  can  do  nothing  more — 
Here,  rustic,  drive  on  with  those  cattle  ! 


The  headlong,  impetuous,  ne'er  win  the  day. 

They're  safe  to  experience  a  stopper, 
So  let  us  then  quietly  go  on  our  way — 

Bless  me  !  if  that  wasn't  a  cropper  ! 

Alas  !  for  the  treacherous  pitfalls  of  life, 

'Tis  wearisome  surely  to  go  on  ; 
The   heart-wounds  are  killing  :  Oh,  wherefore  this 
strife  ? — 

Three  bruises,  two  spoke-shaves,  and  so  on  ! 

Never  mind,  there's  a  time  to  pipe  and  to  dance, 

And  a  time  to  be  doing  the  lackey, 
To  fall  and  to  rise,  to  halt  and  advance. 
To  take  to  your  cushion  and  take  your  own  chance — 

Please,  dearest,  my  slippers  and  baccy ! 
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(Bv  C.  E.  Oliver,  Author  of  "  Notes  of  a  Cruise  on  Wheels  in  Normandy ;"  "  A  Spin  in  the  Peak  ;" 

"  From  the  Peak  to  the  Alps,"  &c.) 


When  Spring  lies  a-clying,  and  Summer  draws  near, 

Dancing  for  joy  like  a  lass  in  a  reel, 
Then  is  the  happiest  time  of  the  year 

For  the  dear  delight  of  a  whirl  on  the  wheel ! 
'Tis  sweeter  to  sit  o'er  a  steed  of  good  steel, 

And  roam  through  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  land 
Than  to  feast  with  the  gods  in  Olympian  meal. 

When  Summer  laughs  lightly,  and  kisses  earth's  hand  ! 

—Bab  Yardlei/. 

First   Day. — Morecambe,  Milnthorpe,  Lindale,  Newby  Bridge,   Hawkshead,  Coniston,  Ulverstone. 


AT  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  a  beautiful  day 
in  August,  we  awoke  in  a  chamber  of  the 
Queen's  Hotel — the  head-quarters  of  the 
Touring  Club — at  Morecambe.  When  I 
say  we,  I  refer  more  particularly  to  myself,  as  my 
fellow-wheelman  had  already  left  his  couch,  and, 
arrayed  in  a  neglige  costume  that  shall  be  nameless 
here,  sat  on  the  ledge  of  the  open  window,  with  his 
feet  resting  on  a  couple  of  saddlebags,  now  giving  an 
admiring  gaze  at  the  far  away  hills  of  Lakeland, 
that  glowed  in  the  early  sunlight,  and  now — as  if  he 
had  received  new  store  of  energy  by  the  sight — 
entreating  me,  with  the  additional  emphasis  afforded 
by  a  well-aimed  slipper,  to  rise  and  participate  in 
the  joys  of  existence  as  exemplified  by  free  and  airy 
raiment  and  the  views  offered  by  the  beautiful  bay 
and  the  distant  eminences  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland. 

But,  although  the  hills  beyond  the  bay  at  More- 
cambe are  a  truly  beautiful  sight,  yet  I  must  submit 
that  Morecambe  itself,  when  the  tide  is  out,  which 
it  nearly  always  is,  does  not  offer  a  very  cheerful 
aspect  to  the  pleasure-seeker.  Assuredly,  the  weary 
waste  of  sand,  with  the  sea  so  completely  retreated 
out  of  sight  that  one  wonders  whether  it  will  ever 
return,  and  the  unhandsome  pier  that  sprawls  with 
its  many  legs  like  some  sand-stranded  monster  of  the 
deep,  is  not  an  alluring  outlook.  Yet  we  have  a 
fondness  for  the  little  sea  town  ;  for  it  was  there 
that  we  first  beheld  those  purple  peaks  which  seem 
to  beckon  us  to  a  closer  acquaintance  with  "  that 
glorious  pageantry  of  creation  which  is  the  boast  of 
our  island." 

It  was  still  early  dawn  when,  giving  a  last  touch 
to  our  saddle-bags  and  yet  another  glance  across 
the  bay  at  the  blue  hills  of  the  promised  land,  we 
rode  away  from  Morecambe  northwards  and  lake- 
wards.  Most  of  us  can  call  to  remembrance  some 
occasion  when,  totally  removed  from  the  bustle  of 


town  life,  and  with  a  few  free  days  at  our  own  dis- 
posal we  have  found  ourselves  amid  the  peaceful 
scenes  and  real  liberty  of  the  country.  We  all  like  at 
some  time — as  Cowper  rhymes  it — 

"To  exchange  the  centre  of  a  thousand  trades 
For  clumps,  and  lawns,  and  temples,  and  cascades." 
The  sense  of  freedom,  the  invigorating  air,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  perpetual  surprises  in  the  shape  of 
ever-changing  prospects,  is  a  continued  source  of 
pleasure.  And  on  this  occasion  we  thought  it  a  day 
to  be  noted  above  all  others,  a  memorable  morning 
in  the  annals  of  our  wheel  wanderings.  For  wc 
were  about  to  enter  a  new  and  romantic  country  ;  a 
country  hallowed  by  the  "intellectual  brotherhood" 
of  the  Lake  poets;  and  the  names  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  and  De  Quincey  were  flitting 
through  our  thoughts  as  we  rode  silently  along  to- 
wards the  hills  and  dales  that  formerly  were  their 
shelter  and  their  home. 

Passing  through  a  small  stone-built  village,  we 
rode  along  a  rough  and  narrow  lane,  until  we  joined 
the  main  road  from  Lancaster  to  Cariisle,  and  came 
to  Carnforth,  a  smoky  manufacturing  town  given  up 
to  heat-breathing  ironworks  and  cinder  heaps. 
Further  on  we  left  the  village  of  Burton  to  the  right, 
and  spun  along  a  devious  lane  to  Mihithorpe  and 
Heversham  ;  the  latter  a  most  pretty  village,  with  a 
venerable  church  in  its  midst.  Two  miles  beyond 
we  reached  Levens  Bridge,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
rapid  stream  as  it  rolled  over  its  rocky  bed,  and 
sped  along  beneath  the  overhanging  branches, 
tempted  us  to  a  first  dismount  after  our  ride  of 
seventeen  miles. 

It  was  a  fit  halting-place,  this  grey  old  bridge, 
stained  with  lichen  and  moss,  with  its  beautiful 
background  of  swelhng  woods,  and  the  clear  stream 
of  the  Kent  murmuring  below  in  the  sunlight.  We 
stood  and  smoked  awhile  by  the  parapet,  and  gave 
ourselves    up    to    the    dreamy    inspiration    of    th? 
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babbling  river,  the  waving  foliage,  and  subdued 
hum  of  winjjing  insects.  But  all  things  have  an  end, 
and  after  a  lapse  of  many  minutes  a  well-appointed 
carriage  dashing  up  the  road  terminated  our  trance 
and  roused  us  once  more  to  action.  So  leaving  the 
river  we  resumed  our  journey,  presently  travelling 
by  some  peat  bogs  and  bright  heather-covered 
moors  to  Gilpin's  Bridge,  the  huge  shape  of  Whit- 
barrow  Scar  making  a  formidable  feature  in  the 
landscape. 

When  we  reached  Lindale,  being  athirst,  we  wel- 
comed the  sight  of  a  signboard  which  projected 
from  the  walls  of  a  little  hostelrie  somewhat  preten- 
tiously styled  "  The  Commercial  Inn."  But  upon 
our    entrance    the    place     seemed     deserted,    and 


horizon,  we  presently  descended  towards  Newby 
Bridge,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Windermere.  On  the 
right  of  the  road  rises  a  lofty  shoulder  of  Cartmell 
Fell,  covered  to  the  summit  with  fir  trees.  Alter 
delaying  awhile  to  notice  some  magpies,  and  to 
watch  the  cunning  proceedings  of  a  hawk,  we  soon 
found  ourselves  riding  over  the  picturesque  Newb\- 
Bridge,  and  presently  dismounted  at  the  comfort- 
able-looking inn  which  stands  opposite.  At  this  inn, 
known  as  the  Swan,  we  procured  lunch,  and  whilst 
discussing  it  we  enjoyed  the  rustic  bustle  of  the 
place  to  the  utmost.  The  inn  was  busy  with  the 
preparations  of  the  day,  and  the  hum  of  voices 
reached  us  where  we  were  seated  near  the  open 
window.     A  countrv  cart  from  Ambleside  had  drawn 
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although  we  roamed  through  the  rooms  m  no  gentle 
manner,  we  failed  to  obtain  any  commercial  hearing. 
Even  a  stanza  of  "  Landlord  fill  the  flowing  bowl," 
sweetly  warbled  by  my  companion,  had  no  effect ; 
the  bacchanalian  command  remained  unheeded — a 
result  which,  if  it  did  not  redound  to  "  the  good  of 
the  htuse,"  certainly  chanced  for  the  good  of  our- 
selves, since,  in  the  absence  of  anyone  to  supply  our 
wants,  we  were  content  to  put  up  with  aqua  pura 
instead  of  consuming  some  baneful  beverage  which, 
as  the  sequel  showed,  we  could  well  do  without. 

Leaving  the  village  by  a  very  steep  hill,  whence, 
taking  a  retrospective  glance,  we  could  see  the  bay 
of    Mcrecambs    spreading  its   blue  waters    to   the 


up  by  the  door,  and  whilst  the  horses,  rejoicing  in 
their  rest,  rattled  their  harness  and  swished  away 
the  flies  with  their  bushy  tails,  their  driver,  long 
whip  in  hand,  stood  on  the  steps  chatting  familiarly 
with  the  rustic  waitress  who  had  brought  him  his 
jug  of  nut-brown  ale.  Across  the  road  a  self-com- 
placent group  of  ducks  waddled  their  way  through 
the  grass  to  the  river,  where  another  trim-budt  maid 
bent  to  the  stream  with  her  bright  buckets,  causing 
ceaseless  circles  to  chase  each  other  across  the 
surface  as  she  drew  the  water. 

Whilst  not  failing  to  "  take  m  "  all  the  details  of 
this  pretty  scene,  we  paid  speedy  attention  to  our 
repast,  and  our  celerity  in  tb.is  rcrpect  was  as  much 
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due  to  our  eagerness  to  see  the  lake  as  to  the  hearts' 
appetite  produced  by  our  morning's  ride.  Mount- 
ing our  machines,  we  made  for  the  west  side  of  the 
lake.  The  road  runs  up  and  down  short  snatches  of 
steep  ground,  and  is  also  very  narrow  and  rough, 
but  we  thought  it  extremely  pretty  with  its  over- 
hanging groves  of  trees  and  deep-set  hedges, 
which  now  and  then  afforded  glorious  glimpses  of 
the  shining  water  between  the  branches.  At  length 
these  foliage-framed  jewels  became  so  tantalizingly 
frequent,  with  no  prospect  of  a  change,  that  we 
longed  to  see  the  lake  spread  out  in  mid-landscape. 
However,  by  virtue  of  patience  and  the  free  use  of 
our  legs,  we  presently  ran  out  upon  one  of  the  lofty 
eminences  which  help  so  to  adorn  the  scenery  of 
those  shores.  Then  "  the  English  Zurich,"  a  lovely 
lake, 

"  With  all  her  green  I'ecesses  and  her  islands  still," 
lay  before  us  in  glittering  splendour.  It  was  truly  a 
delightful  experience  this  first  view  of  "  the  river 
lake,"  and  we  turned  away  from  its  little  tree-tufted 
islands  and  the  softly  wooded  scenery  of  its  shores 
with  reluctance. 

Near  the  Ferry  we  turned  sharp  to  the  left  and 
found  a  beautiful  road,  which  took  us  downhill 
through  "  silent  Sawrey,"  and  so  on  by  the  banks  of 
Easthwaite  Water,  where  in  his  schooldays  Words- 
worth literally  tried  his  hand  at  skating,  at  which 
pastime  he  was  never  an  adept,  a  failing  he  fully 
compensated  for,  as  it  did  not  prevent  the  composi- 
tion of  his  well-known  skating  piece.  We  now 
arrived  at  Hawkshead,  a  homely-looking  little  place, 
whose  inhabitants  are  proud  of  their  ancient  Gram- 
mar School,  where  De  Quincey  tells  us  Wordsworth 
first  went  to  school  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  there 
wrote  several  of  his  early  poems.  From  this  place 
we  pushed  up  a  stiff  rise,  which  at  the  top  broadened 
out  into  a  commanding  plateau,  and  gave  us  one  of 
the  most  expansive  views  we  saw  that  day  ;  for 
looking  northwards,  and  from  right  to  left,  a  perfect 
sea  of  mountains  stood  out,  sharply  defined  in  the 
bright  air,  peering  over  each  others'  shoulders  in 
picturesque  inequality,  some  with  a  reddish  tinge, 
others  gloomily  gaunt  and  black,  and  some  bewitch- 
ingly  blue,  and  bright,  and  soft.  And  then  we  rode 
down  the  steep  descent,  the  road  encompassed  by 
luxuriant  woods,  and  high  above  them  towered  the 
nnposing  front  of  the  Old  Man  Mountain,  the  Old 
Man  of  Coniston. 

A  charming  spot,  indeed,  Coniston  appeared  to 
us;  for  although,  like  most  of  these  lake  towns,  it  is 
but  a  small  collection  of  simple  stone  cottages — its 
beautiful  situation,  as  it  nestles  like  some  Alpine 
village  beneath  the  overhanging  mountains,  its  fine 
prospects  and  placid  lake,  must  endear  it  to  every 
traveller  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  pass  that  way. 


The  landlord  of  the  Crown  Hotel  was  very  attentive 
to  us,  and  when  we  had  satisfied  ourselves  witli  the 
"  high  tea"  provided  for  us  at  a  very  low  figure,  he 
took  us  to  a  spot  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  directed 
our  gaze  up  the  hills  to  where,  high  above  us,  magni- 
fied on  the  sky-line  of  the  mountain,  was  stationed 
a  horse  and  cart  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  most 
perilous  position.  Apparently,  the  spot  was  inacces- 
sible ;  but  we  were  told  that,  when  the  cart  was 
filled  with  fern  and  bracken,  which  is  largely  used 
for  manure,  that  a  safe,  though  difficult  descent 
would  be  made  down  the  other  side.  Our  landlord 
also  pointed  out  to  us  the  abode  of  Professor  Ruskin, 
where  it  peeped  from  the  trees  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  lake.  When  we  resumed  our  journey,  our 
way  lay  immediately  beneath  its  walls,  and  we  had 
a  close  view  of  it.  Brantwood,  as  the  place  is  called, 
is  a  pretty  little  villa  with  a  great  many  windows 
about  it  ;  like  Hardwicke  Hall,  it  has  more  glass 
than  wall.  These  windows  are  framed  diamond 
fashion,  and  at  one  corner  a  little  glazed  tourdle  is 
patched  on  to  the  building,  in  which  we  should 
imagine  the  illustrious  critic  alternates  his  literary 
labours  with  the  study  of  storm-clouds  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  grand  prospect  of  lake  and  mountain 
which  is  spread  out  before  it.  This  road  by  the 
lake  side  was  narrow  and  closed  in  by  luxurious 
thickets  which  completely  overhung  the  path ;  on 
our  left  grew  lofty  woods,  and  on  the  right  lay  the 
lake.  W^e  had  little  to  grumble  at  in  the  surface  of 
the  road,  and  travelled  along  at  a  good  speed. 
About  a  mile  from  the  termination  of  the  lake  we 
came  to  a  more  open  space,  and  the  roadway  was 
protected  from  the  woody  slope,  which  descended 
down  to  the  water,  by  a  low  wall ;  this  was  softly 
cushioned  for  us  by  a  pretty  green  moss.  Here  we 
had  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  lake  up  to  Coniston. 
On  the  opposite  bank  loomed  the  dark  ridge  of 
mountains,  in  the  centre  of  which  towered  their  grim 
monarch,  the  Old  Man. 

As  we  lingered  at  tiiis  delightful  spot,  the  sun 
descended  and  cast  broad  evening  shades  across 
the  waters,  which  had  changed  to  a  soft  blue,  whilst 
the  lustre  of  the  sunbeams,  here  gleaming  with  gold, 
and  there  with  a  ruby  glow,  met  the  dark  shoulders 
of  the  mountains,  and  spread  over  them  numberless 
lovely  hues  and  tints.  Gradually  all  these  died 
away,  the  deep  sides  of  the  hills  grew  dark,  the  lake 
turned  a  deeper  blue,  and  the  bold  ridge  of  tli  e 
mountains  standing  out  sharp  and  clear  against  the 
sky  was  rimmed  from  end  to  end  with  glowing  gold. 
Thus  "  parting  day  died  like  the  dolphin." 

The  hastening  dusk  reminded  us  of  our  position  ; 
we  had  yet  nine  miles  of  unknown  road  to  get  over 
in  order  to  reach  Ulverstone,  where  w^  proposed  to 
stay  the  night.     The  road  we  found  to  be  hilly  and 
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somewhat  rjugh,  but  in  little  more  than  an  hoar  we 
were  safely  housed  within  the  walls  of  the  Sun  Inn, 
at  that  town,  which,  we  were  informed,  is  the  capital 
of  those  parts,  and  where,  we  were  asked  to  believe, 
the  inhabitants  applied  themselves  to  no  labour,  as 
they  were  all  "  gintlemin." 


Second     Day. — Ulverstone,     Dalton,     Furness 
Abbey,  Greenodd,  Newby  Bridge,  Kendal. 

About  a  mile  from  Ulverstone  may  be  seen  the 
first  Quaker  meeting-house,  built  under  the  direction 
of  the  venerable  George  Fox.  We  did  not,  how- 
ever, go  out  of  our  waj'  to  see  it  ;  the  rival 
attractions  of  the  far-famed  Abbey  of  Furness  being 
too  alluring.  Indeed,  whilst  I  timidly  ventured  to 
urge  the  merits  of  the  only  original  meeting-house, 
my  companion  was  all  for  the  abbey,  and  a  slightly 
sarcastic  comparison  made  by  him  as  to  the  probable 
architectural  merits  of  the  two  places  broke  down 
my  feeble  opposition.  The  result  was  that  the 
claims  of  the  rare  old  abbey  were  triumphant.  Vul- 
garly speaking,  the  early  shrine  of  Quakerism  had  to 
take  a  back  seat. 

The  country^between  Ulverstone  and  the  abbey 
would  be  pretty  and  pleasant  enough  were  it  not  for 
the  frequent  ^[collieries  ^aud  mines  that,  like  black 
scars,  dot  the  ridges.  We  had  a  good  surface  to 
travel  upon,  but  the  hills  all  the  way  to  Dalton  were 
steep^and  frequent.     About  three  miles  beyond  this 
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murky  little  town  we  passed  from  the  road,  beneath 
a  grey  stone  arch,  and  entered  the  grounds,  where 

"  Mouldering  abbey  walls  o'erhang  the  glade. 
And  oaks  cosval  spread  a  mournful  shade." 

The  gravel  path  led  us  down  a  steep  slope,  and 
when  we  reached  the  level  we  found  ourselves  i:i  a 
narrow    secluded  dell,  closed  in  by  high  eminences. 


clothed  with  hanging  woods,  and  in   the   midst  were 

the  ruins  : 

"  An  old,  old  monastery — 
Withal  it  lies,  perhaps,  a  little  low. 
Because  the  monks  preferred  a  liill  behind, 
To  shelter  their  devotion  fi'om  the  wind  : 
It  stood  embosomed  in  a  happy  valley. 

Our  machines  we  left  at  the  hotel  situated  near 
the  pretty,  neat-looking  railway  station.  We  were 
somewhat  taken  aback  to  behold  these  evidences  of 
civilisation  in  such  close  conjunction  with  the  mediae- 
val walls  of  the  abbey,  and  instantly  our  imaginations 
conjured  up  crowds  of  trippers  roaming  round  the 
ruins  with  customary  glee,  and  with  that  playful 
abandon  peculiar  to  people  having  neither  care  or 
cross  to  trouble  them.  But  no ;  as  we  rambled  on, 
only  a  few  persons  were  met,  and  their  presence 
served  to  redeem  the  ruins  from  the  reproach  of 
absolute  desolateness.  One  of  these  was  a  young 
lady  in  a  Tam-o'-Shanter  cap,  seated  near  the 
chancel  sketching  a  doorway.  She,  of  course,  added 
to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  ruins,  and  created 
within  us  a  tenacious  admiration  for  the  immediate 
vicinity.  There  was  also  an  uniformed  guardian 
of  the  place,  pottering  about  in  an  angle  of  a  buttress 
as  if  he  were  emulous  of  shedding  new  light  upon  the 
history  of  the  building.  If  this  were  so  he  must  soon 
have  satisfied  his  mind,  as  presently,  noticing  us,  he 
advanced  across  the  sward.  We — detecting  his  in- 
tention to  buttonhole  us,  and  seeing  his  countenance 
beam  a  sort  of  airy  anticipation,  indicative  of  the 
astonishment  he  would  produce  when  he  came  to 
unfold  his  lore  of  the  abbey — fled  his  approach  to  a 
remote  part,  leaving  him  once  more  to  exercise  his 
evident  talent  for  scientific  research. 

The  site  of  the  abbey  covers  a  great  deal  of 
ground,  the  length  of  the  church  being  287  feet 
and  the  breadth  70  feet,  whilst  the  chapter-house, 
cloisters,  quadrangle,  guest  chapel,  infirmary, 
kitchens,  refectory,  and  other  spaces  are  very  ex- 
tensive. Generations  have  come  and  gone  since 
Stephen  of  England  confirmed  the  foundation 
charter  of  the  abbey  and  gave  it  this  significant 
preamble  : — "  Considering  that  the  roses  and  flowers 
of  kmgs,  emperors,  and  dukes,  and  the  crowns  and 
palms  of  the  great,  wdther  and  decay,  and  that  all 
things  with  an  uninterrupted  course  tend  to  dissolution 
and  death,  I  therefore.  &c."  Alas  !  dissolution  and 
decay  have  en\'eloped,  in  its  turn,  the  old  abbey. 
No  more  does  the  mass-bell  wake  the  echoes  of  the 
quiet  glen.  No  more  do  the  ascetic  Cistercians 
cross  themselves  and  invoke  the  Virgin.  Instead  of 
the  stately  pile  in  all  its  full  perfection,  "  Stone 
rent  from  stone  in  ruin  lies ;"  the  vast  building  is 
crumbling,  desolate,  and  naked,  as  all  such  places 
are,  with  that   melancholy  charm  of  antiquity  and 
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elcqaeut  silence  that  no  less,  henceforth,  belongs  to 
them. 

We  wandered  wonderingly  about  the  bare  old 
walls  beneath  the  graceful  gothic  of  the  arches  and 
deep  doorways,  by  the  bases  of  the  old  broken 
columns  and  ruined  windows,  where  the  insidious 
ivy  climbed  about  the  stones,  and  wild  flowers  thrust 
their  bright  colours  through  the  crevices.  We  felt 
a  large  anuunt  of  admiration  for  the  simplicity  of 
these  old  monastic  rains  and  the  beauty  of  their 
surroundings.  But  one  object  in  the  chancel  in- 
spired us  with  more  reverence,  caused  us  to  tread 
more  softly  amongst  the  long  damp  grass  and  frag- 
ments of  stone  that  covered  the  ground.  It  was 
the  effigy  of  one  who  had  "clashed  in  onset  with 
the  Saracen,"  the  time-worn  tomb  of  a  cross-legged 
Crusader  : 

"  A  warrior  carved  in  stone, 

Among  the  thick  weeds  stretched  alone — 

A  warrior  with  his  shield  of  pride 

Cleaving  humbly  to  his  side, 

And  hands  in  resignation  prest, 

Palm  to  palm,  on  his  tranquil  breast." 
No  doubt  the  hfe  of  the  warrior  was  a  romance ;  his 
effigy  takes  us  back  to  the  times  of  Richard  of  the 
Lion  Heart,  when  valiant  men  swarmed  to  fight 
against  the  infidel  and  strike  for  honest  fame  in  the 
Holy  Land.  No  doubt  his  was  a  great  and  honoured 
name  ;  but  the  stone  is  illegible  now,  the  features 
are  worn  and  mutilated  :  sotrae  is  it  that,  "like  their 
mouldering  tenants,  tombs  decay,  and  monuments 
themselves  memorials  need." 

When  we  had  exhausted  all  the  beauties  of  the 
place,  we  mounted  our  wheels  and  retraced  the  road 
to  Ulverstone.  The  machine  ridden  by  my  com- 
panion exhibited  some  ill-behaviour  on  the  way, 
showing  signs  of  a  loose  crank.  So  when  we  reached 
the  town  we  enquired  for  a  craftsman  who  it  was 
said  had  earned  a  great,  repute  in  the  doctoring  of 
these  vehicles.  This  gentleman  we  found  after  much 
contradictory  direction  ;  he  was  a  jolly-looking  old 
boy,  round  as  an  apple,  and  as  cheery  as  a  clown, 
his  lively  manner  being  calculated  to  convince  the 
stranger  of  his  great  ability,  and  inspire  a  woefal 
amount  of  deceptive  confidence.  "  Ah  !"  said  he, 
when  we  had  stated  our  wants,  "  Ah  !  I  see,  not 
much  the  matter,  soon  set  you  right,  let's  have  you 
this  way,"  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  wheel  lay  aslant 
the  anvil.  The  doctor's  specific,  a  few  blows  on  the 
key  of  the  crank  was  smartly  administered,  and  then 
he  gave  us  his  fiat  and  farewell  in  a  breath,  "  Now, 
you're  right  as  a  trivet  ;  you'll  never  be  loose  again  ; 
firm  as  a  rock — good  day."  Now,  for  ourselves  we 
were  quite  satisfied  as  to  our  stability,  but  we  had 
sore  doubts  as  to  the  crank.  Probably  the  honest 
smi'h  had   a's),  as   he   never  mentioned    that   the 


machine  possessed  the  good  properties  of  the 
mysterious  trivet,  but  that  we  ourselves  did,  which 
was  a  very  ingenious  and  pleasant  way  of  putting  it. 

The  road  for  Newby  Bridge  took  us  beneath  the 
high  hill  on  which  is  built  the  Ulverstone  lighthouse. 
Soon  we  reached  Greenodd.  Near  this  place  the 
road  is  like  a  piece  of  the  celebrated  Corniche. 
The  estuary  of  the  Leven  lies  just  below  the  high- 
way which  bends  round  the  rocks  and  runs  beneath 
the  hills  in  a  delightful  devious  manner.  Across  the 
blue  water  the  welcome  woods  grew  right  down  to 
the  verge  of  the  yellow  sands,  and  above  these  rose 
lofty  fells  and  sunny  slopes.  It  was  full  hot  noon, 
and  finding  a  favourable  spot  beneath  some  bushes 
we  resolved  upon  a  dip.  The  water,  however,  was 
so  icy  cold,  by  reason  of  the  streams  which  here  run 
in  from  the  hills,  that  our  exercise  partook  of  a  very 
amphibious  nature  ;  for  no  sooner  had  we  plunged 
in  than  we  were  glad  to  leap  out. 

Dressed  again  we  continued  our  ride  up  the  valley 
of  the  Leven  through  Haversthwaite  and  so  on  to 
Newby  Bridge.     There  we  paused  awhile,  for 

"  We  began  to  feel,  as  well  we  might. 
The  keen  demands  of  appetite." 

And  that  was  a  warning  not  to  be  ignored,  as  we 
had  the  steep  ascent  over  Cartmell  Fell  to  make, 
and  the  rough  irregularities  of  the  Kendal  Road  to 
traverse.  Yes !  the  lofty  summit  of  Cartmell  was 
well  worth  the  push  up  on  that  day  of  warm  sun, 
blue  sky,  and  clear  atmosphere.  As  we  advanced 
through  the  deep  woods  and  came  to  the  more  open 
parts  of  the  hill,  the  view  of  lake  and  valley  and 
distant  mountain  gradually  expanded.  Now  and 
then  the  scared  rabbits  scampered  from  our  path, 
and  a  stray  covey  of  partridges  startled  us  with 
their  abrupt  whirr.  The  summit  gained,  we  reclined 
upon  the  long  grass  with  the  gold  of  the  gorse,  the 
purple  of  the  heather,  and  the  blue  of  the  harebell 
all  around  us.  The  busy  hum  of  the  wild  bees,  as 
they  flitted  from  bloom  to  bloom,  only  made  the 
great  silence  more  intense.  Beneath  us  lay  a 
glorious  view.  From  our  elevation  of  a  thousand 
feet  we  gazed  iipon  widespread  loveliness.  Wooded 
Windermere,  the  river  lake,  lay  scintillating  in  the 
sunlight  immediately  below  us.  On  our  extreme  left, 
the  lighthouse  at  Ulverstone  was  a  conspicuous 
object,  the  prominent  form  of  the  Old  Man  Moun- 
tain showed  in  front  of  us,  and  on  the  right  were 
Ambleside,  Langdale  Pikes,  and  a  confusion  of 
mountains. 

Journeying  down  the  other  side,  a  wide  view  of 
the  country  opened  to  us.  The  road  was  steep  and 
rough,  necessitating  great  care  in  riding.  As  we 
went  carefully  along,  our  eyes  rested  upon  one 
solitary    figure    by  the  wayside.     He  was  a  gaunt. 
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brown  bit  of  an  old  man,  like  an  autumn  leaf.  The 
only  visible  figure  in  all  that  glorious  landscape,  he 
appeared  to  us  unutterably  lonesome  and  forlorn. 
He  was  engaged  in  scattering  a  layer  of  stones  upon 
the  road,  a  fact  which  caused  us  a  dismount. 
Leaning  upon  our  saddles,  we  stayed  and  held  some 
chat  with  him  ;  his  features  exhibited  an  immovable, 
stolid  expression,  and  although  not  deaf,  his  replies 
to  some  of  our  questions  were  curious,  and  some- 
times comical.  For  instance,  we  asked  if  we  could 
see  Helvellyn  from  that  spot,  his  answer  was,  "  Wet 
(what),  dost  want  eelhoose  ?"  "  No,  not  an  ale- 
house. Can  we  see  Helvellyn  from  here  ?"  "  Ah  1" 
he  replied,  "  they  be  poor  roads  for  them  things  in 
these  parts."  This  disconcerted  us  somewhat,  but 
we  had  the  perseverance  to  repeat  our  query.  "  Oh, 
Helvellyn,"  said  he,  with  a  shake  of  his  head  for 
each  syllable,  "thou  might'st  see  it  frae  yon  scar," 
and  he  pointed  to  a  knoll  some  distance  away. 
After  which  introduction  to  the  local  patois,  we 
rode  on. 

Half-way  to  Kendal  the  road  improved.  The 
miles  seemed  very  long  ones,  but  the  fact  is  that  we 
dawdled  about  a  good  deal,  and  stopped  to  admire 
many  pretty  vistas  of  scenery  or  little  farmyard 
pictures,  and  in  several  places  paused  to  scramble 
and  scratch  ourselves  on  the  steep  banks  after  wild 
raspberries,  which  grew  so  large  and  thickly  upon 
the  briars  that  we  obtained  quite  a  delicate  little 
repast.  When  we  thought  we  were  near  Kendal, 
but  could  obtain  no  visible  evidences  of  its  where- 
abouts, we  inquired  from  a  stray  yeoman,  who  thus 
delivered  himself:  "  Thou'll  a'ter  goo  o'er  yon  scar, 
and  when  yer  gets  ter  top,  yo'll  drop  reet  doon  inter 
Kindle,"  a  prospect  that  pleased  us  mightily,  as 
we  were  hungry,  and  the  unmannerly  machine 
ridden  by  my  fellow-traveller  was  beginning  to  assert 
its  vagaries  once  more.  The  hill,  which  on  our  map 
is  called  Scarfoot,  we  found  to  be  quite  a  lofty  ridge, 
whereup  the  road  wound  in  many  a  curve.  We 
overtook  a  brisk  little  woman,  with  a  basket,  walking 
nimbly  up  the  ascent.  She  said  "  Good  day  "  to  us, 
and,  going  past  her  up  the  road,  we  forgot  all  about 
her.  Now,  this  would  be  an  insignificant  thing  to 
mention  had  not  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
little  woman  been  so  comical  and  peculiar.  For, 
presently,  we  saw  her  ahead  of  us  again,  and  when 
we  came  up  she,  with  a  bright  twinkle  in  her  bead- 
like eyes,  gave  us  another  ''  Good  day,"  and  in  a  few 
minutes  vanished  in  the  hedge.  This  manoeuvre 
was  repeated  several  times  on  the  waj'  up,  and  the 
brisk  little  party,  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  kept 
cunningly  disappearing  at  obscure  stiles,  and  then, 
when  we  least  expected  it,  astonishing  us  by  re- 
appearing and  chirping  a  cheery  "  Good  day,  young 
gentlemen,"  as  if  she  saw  us  for  the  first  time,  until  at 


last  she  dodged  away  and  disappeared  altogether. 
From  the  top  of  the  scar  we  "  dropped"  into  Kendal 
at  a  precious  fine  rate,  the  road  being  extremely 
steep.  My  friend's  machine,  giving  some  ominous 
lurches  forward,  threatened  to  deposit  him  head 
first  in  the  roadway,  so  he  wisely  dismounted.  Mine 
being  better  adapted  for  descending  such  steep  hills, 
carried  me  well  to  the  level  and  up  to  the  door  of 
the  Commercial  Hotel,  where,  since  we  had  not  sat 
down  to  a  regular  meal  since  breakfast,  we  were 
soon  enjoying  a  similar  repast  to  the  one  which  Mr. 
Grewgious  advised  for  his  ward  when  she  visited  him 
at  Furnival's  Inn,  and  which  he  called  a  nice  jumble 
of  meals. 

Later  on  we  strolled  round  the  old-fashioned 
streets,  whose  houses,  the  poet  Gray  said,  '"  seemed 
as  if  they  had  been  dancing  a  country  dance." 
Some  of  them,  narrow,  attenuated  buildings,  were 
so  crushed  by  their  fellows  on  either  side  that  the 
pressure  had  seemingly  pushed  up  an  extra  storey, 
which  topped  the  neighbouring  roofs,  and  the  sides 
facing  the  streets  had  bulged  over  the  pavement 
until  they  had  to  be  propped  up  by  numerous 
peculiar-looking  pillars.  One  of  these  being  an  inn 
we  entered  and  took  a  look  at  the  passages  and 
doorways,  which  were  very  narrow,  and  gave  little 
heed  to  the  laws  of  perpendicular.  The  common 
room  was  elongated  into  a  narrow  perspective,  and 
with  its  misshapen  beams  yawning  fantastically  from 
the  ceiling,  bore  out  the  general  idea  of  intense  pres- 
sure. In  this  room  we  noticed  a  group  of  hard- 
featured  labourers  playing  dominoes.  Amongst 
them  was  a  jolly-looking,  rosy  old  man.  He  seemed 
pleased  with  anything  and  everything.  Even  an 
unpleasant-mannered  old  dame,  who  appeared  to 
disapprove  of  things  in  general  and  preserved  an  air 
of  defiant  reticence,  failed  to  damp  his  amiability. 
Shortly  after  our  entrance  the  lady,  who  was  so  stout 
that  she  monopolised  one  side  of  the  table,  became 
the  winner  of  a  game,  whereupon  she  so  far  unbended 
as  to  ask  the  hostess  for  "ten-pennorth !"  This 
large  order  we  hoped  would  have  a  soothing  and 
genial  effect,  but  she  presently  became  more  can- 
tankerous than  ever.  It  was  real  fun  to  watch  the 
humours  of  this  domino  group.  At  times  some  of 
the  players  could  not  follow  on,  a  fact  which  they 
intimated  by  the  phrase,  "  Ah  connor  gone."  Then, 
too,  when  one  of  the  men  lost  a  well-fought  game, 
and  was  commiserating  his  poor  play,  his  neighbour 
attempted  consolation  as  follows:  Eh,  mon,  thou'dst 
a  bod  honde — thou'dst  a  bod  honde !  Thou'dst 
double  fowers,  and  double  foives,  and  double  seexes, 
and  double  sevens,  and  double  blonks,  and  double 
yons  ;  and  yer  connor  gone,  and  yer've  nowt  to  fol- 
ler  on  we.  Eh  !  thou'dst  a  bod  honde  !"  This  sen- 
tence,  if     not   remarkable  in   itself,   was    certainlv 
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remarkable  for  the  effect  it  produced  upon  the 
risibihty  of  my  companion,  as  he  straightway  fell  into 
a  violent  fit  of  laughter  and  consequent  coughing, 
and  I  had  to  conduct  him  back  to  the  hotel  and  off 
to  our  double-bedded  room,  where  he  presently 
recovered  and  slept,  not,  however,  without  occasion- 
ally dreaming  and  muttering,  at  which  times  I 
detected  such  words  as  "double  blonks"  and 
"  double  yons,"  and  when  I  asked  what  ailed  him  all 
I  got  for  answer  was  the  marvellous  phrase,  "  I  con- 
nor  gone  !" 


Third  Day. — Kendal,  Windermere,  Ambleside, 
Rydal,  Grasmere,  Helvellyn,  Thirlmere, 
Keswick. 

Our  first  duty  to-day  was  to  attempt  to  curb  the 
"  contrairy  "  spirit  of  my  friend's  machine.  With 
this  view  we  sallied  forth  to  a  place  close  by  the  castle 
hill,  but  the  proprietor  did  not  seem  to  understand 
anything  so  complex  as  a  loose  crank.  However, 
motioning  to  a  workman,  who  advanced  with  a  for- 
midable sledge-hammer,  he,  with  marvellous  sang 
froid,  treated  the  crank  to  a  brace  of  such  hearty 
blows  that  the  whole  machine  resounded  again,  upon 
which  demonstration  of  mechanical  ability  we 
hurried  ourselves  and  the  quivering  machine  from 
the  premises.  We  were  then  directed  to  another 
spot,  a  shop  this  time,  situate  in  a  narrow  back 
street,  and  there  found  the  owner  dwelling  amid  a 
small  forest  of  sewing  machines,  and  such  domestic 
requirements  as  patent  mangles  and  prize  perambu- 
lators. He,  however,  exhibited  a  timidity  that  was 
a  contrast  to  the  bold  and  vigorous  action  of  our 
Vulcan  with  the  sledge-hammer;  in  fact, he  showed 
such  a  nervous  dread,  and  hesitated  so  much  as  to 
the  best  course  to  pursue,  that  out  of  very  charity 
we  came  away,  resolving  that  it  would  be  better  to 
ride  the  machine  until  it  could  be  ridden  no  longer, 
than  waste  time  with  such  peculiar  folks. 

Accordingly,  off  we  started,  up  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection Hill,  and  away  from  Kendal.  It  was  a  grand 
day,  and  the  road  broad  and  excellent  riding.  The 
view  was  wide  and  extensive,  embracing  a  large 
tract  of  the  Westmoreland  Fells  and  valleys,  over 
whose  fields  of  emerald  grass  and  amber  corn  the 
shadows  chased  each  other  with  many  a  curious 
effect.  Windermere  was  but  three  miles  off,  when, 
as  we  were  walking  up  a  stiffish  hill,  a  horse  and 
cart  was  pulled  up  by  its  youthful  driver  who  paused 
in  his  whistle  to  stare  at  our  machines,  and  impart 
the  gleeful  intelligence  that  a  "  hoond  treel" — he 
meant  hound  trial — was  about  to  take  place  near  by, 
almost  in  the  same  breath  asking  us,  with  a 
suspicious  glance,  "  Warn't  yer  ter  Grasmere 
spoorts  yesterdee  ?"     On  our  answering  in  the  nega- 


tive, he  assumed  an  injured  air  that  luckily  we  were 
prepared  for,  as  upon  several  occasions  within  the 
last  day  or  so  we  had  been  questioned  what 
our  intentions  were  as  to  Grasmere  sports,  and  in 
every  instance  when  it  became  known  that  we  pur- 
posed shunning  that  celebrated  athletic  gathering, 
our  interrogators  became  almost  indignant,  and 
expatiated  in  glowing  language  upon  the  merits  of 
wrestling,  guide  races,  and  sheep  dog  trials. 

The  little  carter  boy  was  so  eloquent  on  the  glories 
of  the  "  hoond  treel,"  and  volunteered  such  minute 
direction  to  enable  us  to  find  the  arena,  that  we 
were  almost  persuaded.  As  he  started  his  horse 
and  moved  away  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
the  last  parting  inducement  that  "  all  the  fine  gentle- 
men and  ladies  in  England  would  be  there,"  an 
announcement  which  determined  us  to  go,  for,  being 
Englishmen,  we  have  all  our  countrymen's  love  for 
a  sight  of  '■  the  quality." 

A  little  higher  up  the  road  we  espied  a  gate,  beyond 
which  ran  a  cross-road  in  a  horrible  state  of  ruts  and 
stones.  Along  it  was  passing  a  continual  string  of 
dalesmen  and  peasants  attired  in  their  best  broad- 
cloth. The  day  was  one  of  the  hottest,  yet  these 
sons  of  the  soil  were  dressed  in  black  cloth  as  solid 
as  a  board ;  their  stout  consorts,  too,  toiled  along 
under  an  astonishing  amount  of  substantial  apparel. 
It  was  a  long  drag  up  the  rocky  road  :  numerous 
carriages  came  dashing  along,  scattering  the  pedes- 
trians right  and  left ;  and  as  we  neared  the  scene  of 
sport  the  crowd,  which  was  reinforced  from  all  the 
adjacent  hills  and  valleys,  increased  every  minute  : 

"  And  up  among  the  moorlands  ses 
What  sprinklings  of  blytha  company  ! 
Of  lasses  and  of  shepherd  grooms. 
That  down  the  steep  liills  force  their  way, 
Like  cattle,  through  the  budded  brooms  : 
Path  or  no  path,  what  care  they  ?  " 

The  scene  of  ihe  fet;  champctre  consisted  of  a  loftv 
conical  hill  overgrown  with  long  grass  and  bracken, 
which  served  as  fragrant  cushions  for  the  numerous 
knots  of  people  who  disposed  themselves  about ;  and 
these  groups  made  pretty  patches  of  colour  upon  the 
emerald  of  the  hillside.  At  a  distance  all  these 
people  clinging  to  the  steep  sides  of  the  cone  re- 
minded us  of  a  swarm  of  flies  settled  on  a  sugar 
loaf.  It  appeared  that  the  hill  made  an  excellent 
coign  of  vantage  wherefroin  to  witness  the  trials  of 
the  dogs,  as  the  course  marked  out  with  flags  lay  im- 
mediately opposite,  along  the  sloping  shoulder  of 
another  hill.  The  level  sward  between  the  two  was 
devoted  to  a  large  luncheon  tent,  and  served  as  a 
resting-place  for  numerous  carriages.  Altogether  it 
was  an  animating  scene,  and  there  was  a  pleasant 
bustle  about  it  all. 
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WHEEL  TRACKS   IN  LAKELAND. 


Finding  a  cool  seat  upon  a  piece  of  grey  rock  that 
jutted  out  from  the  ferns  and  grasses,  we  made 
another  of  the  many  groups  of  attentive  spectators, 
whose  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  opposite  slope. 
Near  the  foot  of  it  were  a  few  gentlemen  whom  we 
guessed  to  be  judges  ;  a  few  paces  from  them  was  a 
small  pen  (jf  sheep,  which,  being  released  and  driven 
up  the  hill,  were  soon  followed  by  their  tormentor — 
one  of  the  competing  dogs.  The  object  of  the  com- 
petition is  to  test  which  dog  shall  prove  himself  the 
cleverest  at  the  work  of  driving  the  sheep  round  the 
course,  and  pen  them  again  at  the  finish.  When  any 
of  these  trials  were  being  run  the  interest  and  ad- 
miration of  the  natives  and  dalesmen  knew  no  limit, 
and  their  whole  attention  was  irresistibly  riveted  on 
the  operations  and  manoeuvres  of  the  dog  and  sheep, 
and  whenever  the  former  made  any  extra  clever  move 


scarcely  a  hitch,  and  penned  them  at  the  finish, 
whilst  the  hills  resounded  with  applause. 

Reaching  the  main  road  again,  we  quickly  wheeled 
to  Windermere,  which  lies  some  distance  off  the 
lake.  The  tasteful  villas  and  neat  aspect  of  the 
streets,  combined  with  its  superior  natural  advan- 
tages, make  it  a  truly  lovely  town.  A  mile  or  so 
beyond  we  were  running  along  near  the  lake,  en- 
joying the  sight  of  its  sun-burnished  surface,  its 
coves  and  inlets,  and  its  graceful  groves  that  bent 
down  their  branches  and  mirrored  their  foliage  in 
the  crystal  water.  We  longed  for  a  bathe,  and 
being  led  by  some  boys,  were  shown  a  little  creek 
resorted  to  by  swimmers,  and  there  had  a  glorious 
dip  in  the  clear  depths. 

Ambleside,  that  lovely  town  so  favoured  by  nature 
and  so  loved  by  tourists,  was  our  next  halting-place. 


LAKE    WINDERMJSUE. 


he  was  voted  a  "gudd  dogg  "  by  a  score  of  unani- 
mous throats.  Before  we  came  away,' we  were  as- 
tonished at  the  intellectual  sagacity  and  cunning 
displayed  by  these  clever  animals  ;  the  cute  way  in 
which  they  dodged  and  turned  the  sheep  up  the 
hill,  now  running  round  a  piece  of  rock,  now  halting 
behind  a  clump  of  bracken,  now  rushing  along  with 
subtle  celerity  to  intercept  the  quarry  at  some  dan- 
gerous moment  when  it  threatened  to  leave  the 
course,  but  never  unduly  hurrying  them  or  forcing 
them,  was  a  sight  to  see.  One  of  the  dogs  we  could 
not  help  being  sorry  for,  as  when  he  had,  in  a  most 
workmanlike  manner,  driven  his  sheep  up  the  hill 
and  through  the  gap  in  the  first  line  of  hurdles,  the 
whole  pack  took  fright,  turned  tail,  and  came  charg- 
ing down  the  hill,  tossing  their  wool  with  a  wild 
rush,  and  the  outwitted  dog  in  full  cry  after  them. 
Another  dog  drove  his  sheep  round  in  style,  with 


Around  the  Salutation,  with  its  jolly-looking  pro- 
prietor and  its  gay  flags,  there  was  a  general  air  of 
bustle  as  the  coaches,  laden  with  passengers,  drove 
up  or  drove  off  with  their  complement  of  four  horses. 
Boating  parties,  consisting  of  prettily-attired  ladies^ 
and  gentlemen  plentifully  beflannelled,  were 
sauntering  up  from  the  lake,  and  the  streets  were 
alive  with  pedestrian  young  men,  who  strolled  about 
with  alpenstocks  and  patterns  on  their  knicker- 
bocker  suits  pleasantly  suggestive  of  chequer-boards 
and  the  game  of  chess.  Of  course,  we  went  to  see 
the  fall  of  water  called  Stock  Ghyll  Force.  Being 
directed  up  a  deep  wooded  way,  we  soon  came 
within  earshot  of  the  noisy  cascade.  "  Blessing  the 
air  with  sweet  suggestive  sound,"  it  tumbles  with  a 
pleasant  roar  over  a  precipice  and  down  a  rocky 
chasm  seventy  feet  in  depth,  and  overhung  with 
bending  branches   and   picturesque   projections   o 
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mossy  stones  and  boulders.  We  did  not  move 
about  to  the  many  well-worn  spots  whence  the  fall 
can  be  viewed  in  a  diversity  of  aspects,  chietly 
because,  m  our  tender  regard,  we  were  anxious  not 
to  disturb  several  couples  of  young  folks— evidently 
something  more  than  lovers — who  had  secured  per- 
manent residences  on  the  rustic  seats  there  provided, 
and  which  they  appeared  to  look  upon  as  property 
peculiarly  their  own.  However,  we  saw  enough  to 
confirm  the  report  that  the  Fall  and  its  neighbour, 
hood  is  quite  a  little  Paradise  of  a  spot,  and  all  our 
words  were  words  of  praise.  But  oh  !  how  shall  we 
speak  of  money-making  man,  who  at  the  entrance  to 
this  charming  retreat  has  erected  a  ticket-office,  a 
till,  and  a  turnstile  ?  Imagine,  O  reader,  a  turnstile 
in  a  wood,  with  a  timber  erection  from  which — like 
a  jack-in-the-box — ^jerks  an  animated  figure  to 
receive  your  coppers  ;  a  turnstile  barring  the  way  on 
the  threshold  of  a  green  glade,  on  the  banks  of  a 
running  stream  ! — 

"  Shall  craven  man  allow 

A  love  of  pelf  and  individual  greed 
To  bar  the  gate  and  ask  a  sordid  fee, 
To  tax  the  wondering  eye  that  comes  to  see  ; 
Take  mean  advantage  of  a  brother's  need. 
And  claim  a  toll  for  Nature's  public  show  ?  " 
So  quoted  an  old  gentleman  who  accompanied  us  as 
we     passed    o;it    through   the  clicking  contrivance 
He  seemed  highly  indignant  at   what  he  called  the 
greed  of  the  gold-graspers. 

From  Ambleside  we  pursued  our  way  along  that 
beautiful  drive  to  Rydal  Water,  and  by  "  the  poet's 
seat  "  to  Grasmere  Lake.  At  Grasmere  we  pro- 
cured tea  at  a  house  close  by  the  one  in  which 
Wordsworth  first  took  up  his  abode  in  the  village. 
He  afterwards  moved  to  other  and  more  pretentious 


residences,  but  this  primitive-looking  cottage  is  the 
scene  of  his  earlier  days  when  he  was  comparatively 
poor,  and  lived  almost  unknown  wath  his  wife  and 
sister.  Miss  Martineau  says  :  "  In  his  early  house- 
keeping he  was  accustomed  to  offer  his  friends  bread 
and  plainest  fare,  if  they  wanted  anything  more, 
they  must  pay  him  for  their  board."  And  it  is 
related  how  Walter  Scott,  once  staying  for  a  week 


GRASJIERE    LAKE. 


with  the  poet,  used  to  slip  out  every  day  under 
pretence  of  a  walk,  but  in  reality  to  make  for  the 
Swan  for  a  cold  cut  and  porter!  Awful  alliance — 
poetry  and  porter. 
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THE    ST.\RT. 


^^  TARTED  from  Auckland  on  Christmas 
VA  morning  at  6.40,  reaching  Otahuhu  in  one 
y^^  hour.  Passed  through  to  Papatoetoe, 
where  my  first  dismount  took  place,  to 
secure  my  cyclometer,  which  had  become  loose  on 
the  axle.  Going  down  the  Pokeno  Hill  I  had  a  bad 
fall,  the  worst  in  the  whole  trip,  cutting  my  hands 
with  the  rough  metal.  I  walked  down  the  rest  of 
the  hill,  and  got  into  Mercer  at  12.10,  where  I  had 
dinner,  starting  again  at  1.40.  It  took  me  over 
three  hours  to  get  to   Rangiriri,  although  riding  the 


greater  part  of  the  distance,  but  very  slow,  on 
account  of  the  watercourses  crossing  the  read. 
Stopped  at  Rangiriri  for  two  hours  with  a  friend, 
and  reached  Huntly  at  nine  o'clock,  having  had  to 
walk  the  last  three  miles  on  account  of  sand  and 
the  darkness.  Started  from  Huntly  next  morning 
at  9.40,  reaching  Ngaruawahia  at  11.25,  the  last  two 
or  three  miles  of  road  being  very  bad  for  sand. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rest  remounted  for 
Hamilton,  whi  ;h  after  a  comfortable  spin  was  reached 
at  1.2-,. 
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HAMILTON    TO    OHIN'EMUTU. 

I  stopped  in  Hamilton  that  afternoon  and  the 
next  morning  to  see  the  sports,  etc.,  held  there. 
Two  bicycle  races  were  included  in  the  programme. 
First,  a  one  hundred  yards  slow  race,  won  by  T. 
Wallnutt  from  myself  and  Selby,  who  both  fell. 
Selby  (A. B.C.)  won  the  two  mile  race  easily  from 
Wallnutt,  they  being  the  only  starters.  Started 
from  Hamilton  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  2.40 ; 
reached  Tamahere  at  3.20,  and  took  shelter  there 
for  twenty  minutes  from  a  heavy  shower  of  rain. 
Started  after  the  coach,  which  had  come  up  ten 
minutes  behind  me,  and  kept  along  with  it  for  a  few 
miles ;  then  passed  it,  and  got'  into  Cambridge  at 
4.30,  ten  minutes  in  front  of  it,  having  had  a  race 
the  last  two  miles  with  two  horsemen,  one  of  whom 
I  beat,  the  other  getting  in  a  little  ahead  of  me. 
My  cyclometer  here  registered  86^,  having  lost  four 
miles  at  the  start  through  not  being  properly 
fastened,  and  losing  about  three  miles  in  twenty 
when  right.  From  enquiries  at  Carter's  coach 
establishment,  I  decided  on  going  through  the  new 
bush  road  to  Ohinemutu;  but  now  think  the  one 
across  the  plains  would  be  much  better.  Started 
for  Oxford  at  9.40,  which  I  reached  at  2.5,  having  a 
strong  wdnd  in  my  favour,  which  helped  me  through 
a  very  sandy  road,  the  greater  part  of  which  I 
should  have  had  to  walk  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
wind.  I  stopped  here  the  afternoon  and  night, 
starting  on  Saturday  morning  for  Ohinemutu  at  g.20. 

Reached  Potangi,  or  Clarke's  engineers'  camp,  at 
12.30,  where  I  had  a  good  rest.  At  starting  again  I 
rode  for  one  or  two  hundred  yards,  then  I  had  to 
walk  the  whole  of  the  I'est,  eleven  miles  through  the 
bush.  Two-thirds  of  the  way  through  I  had  a  brief 
rest  and  some  tea  at  the  roadmakers'  camp,  reaching 
the  A.C.  camp,  six  miles  from  Ohinemutu,  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  Kelly's  Hotel  a  little  after  8  p.m.  My 
cyclometer  registered  148  miles  to  here. 

THE    LAKES    TO    TAUPO. 

Next  day  (Sunday)  I  visited  the  Maori  pah  at  Sulphur 
Point  (the  Government  township),  where  I  tried  the 
Priest's  Bath.  In  the  afternoon  I  rode  over  to 
Whakarewarewa,  the  natives  here  being  a  little 
astonished  seeing  a  man  riding  on  a  wheel  into  their 
village.  After  seeing  the  geysers,  boiling  springs, 
etc.,  I  returned  to  Ohinemutu.  On  Monday  morning 
I  started  at  8.30  for  Taupo.  having  a  head  wind, 
which  prevented  me  going  fast,  especially  across 
the  plains  before  reaching  Ateamuri,  where  at  one 
time  I  had  to  dismount  for  it.  About  half  way  to 
Ateamuri  I  met  two  men  driving  a  bullock  team, 
who  could  not  understand  my  mode  of  progression, 
one  saying  to  the  other,  "  Here's  a  fellow 
coming  saihn      hrough  the  air."     Reaching  Atea- 


muri at  12.45,  I  li'id  dinner  at  the  accommo- 
dation house  where  the  coach  between  Taupo 
and  Ohinemutu  changes  horses.  Leaving  Atea- 
muri at  two  o'clock,  I  got  to  Taupo  at  eight 
o'clock,  stopping  once  or  twice  on  the  roadside 
for  a  drink,  once  with  a  bullock  teamster, 
where  they  had  tea,  and  the  other  at  a  creek 
which  I  rode  through.  At  a  creek  a  little  before 
reaching  Taupo,  and  which  I  tried  to  ride  through, 
I  gotalittle  wet,  having  to  jump  off  into  the  middle  to 
save  myself  fronr  falling,  because  of  the  shingles  in 
the  bottom.  Reaching  the  hotel,  and  while  having 
my  tea,  I  was  asked  to  a  dance  in  the  Public  Hall, 
which  is  a  nice  place  for  a  country  district,  and  built, 
I  believe,  by  the  constabulary.  The  dancing  was 
kept  up  till  one  o'clock,  getting  to  bed  at  1.30. 
There  was  very  little  sleep  to  be  had,  as  New  Year's 
Eve  was  kept  up  with  spirit  in  more  ways  than  one. 

TO    NAPIER. 

Leaving  Taupo  at  10.15,  I  had  a  good  wind  blow- 
ing at  my  back,  which  helped  me  up  the  hills  going 
from  Taupo,  the  road  rising  gradually  for  about  seven 
miles.  After  riding  about  20  miles,  I  found  the  want 
of  sleep  beginning  to  tell  on  me,  and  going  on  three 
miles  further  1  came  to  a  large  creek,  where  I  eat 
my  lunch,  and  had  a  swim  to  freshen  me  up.  I 
reached  Ruuanga,  an  accommodation  house,  where 
I  had  tea  at  five  o'clock,  leaving  at  five  minutes 
past  six.  I  did  not  arrive  at  Tarawera  till  g.30, 
having  to  walk  a  lot  of  downhill  through  having 
broken  my  brake-handle  by  dropping  into  a  large 
sandhole,  and  doing  a  somersault  over  the  head  of 
the  bicycle,  about  20  miles  from  Taupo.  Tarawera 
is  56  miles  from  Taupo,  and  my  cyclometer  regis- 
tered 231  miles  from  Auckland.  From  here  I  sent 
my  first  telegram,  feeling  sure  I  should  now  get 
through  to  Napier. 

Leaving  Tarawera  next  morning  at  10  o'clock,  I 
had  a  little  riding  for  two  miles,  crossing  two  creeks, 
into  one  of  which  I  dropped  the  bicycle,  jumping  in 
myself.  Here  I  had  the  worst  hill,  it  being  an  ascent 
of  nine  miles  to  the  top,  the  road  crossing  the  face 
of  the  hill  three  or  four  times.  At  each  turn  of  the 
road  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
is  got,  which  for  rough  and  rugged  scenery  could 
hardly  be  beaten  in  the  world.  On  getting  to  the 
summit  I  should  have  had  a  good  ride  down- 
hill of  eight  or  nine  miles  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  unfortunate  breaking  of  the  brake 
handle.  In  trying  to  round  one  of  the  corners 
(some  of  which  turn  as  quick  as  going  round  a 
lamp-post),  I  had  a  fall,  having  too  much  speed  on 
to  get  round  safely,  and  not  wishing  to  rush  down 
the  side  of  the  gulley,  which  was  at  least  200  feet 
deep,  with  steep  sides.     I  made  a  jump  for  it,  letting 
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the  machine  fall,  and  pntting  my  foot  on  one  of  the 
spokes,  which  broke,  and  bending  one  of  the  cranks 
a  little.  After  breaking  a  piece  off  the  spoke,  and 
winding  the  rest  round  another  one,  I  made  another 
start  at  the  next  bend,  but  owing  to  being  unable  to 
use  the  brake,  I  had  to  walk  down  a  good  many 
places  where  I  could  have  ridden.  I  got  to  the 
Mohaka  at  2.15,  where  I  had  a  good  rest;  then 
pushed  on  to  Puhoi,  which  I  reached  at  5.45,  my 
register  being  253!  miles  The  roads  from  Tarawera 
over  the  hills  have  a  good  surface,  and  are  free  from 
loose  stones  or  sand,  and  would  not  be  bad  riding 
with  a  good  brake. 

Next  morning  (Thursday)  I  was  late  getting  away 
through  cleaning  and  overlooking  the  machine. 
After  going  seven  miles  of  rough  road,  I  came  on  to 
the  Kiwaka  Creek,  down  the  valley,  or  rather  gulley, 
of  which  and  the  Petane  River  I  had  to  go,  or  take 
the  telegraph  track,  which  I  thought  I  had  better 
avoid  if  it  was  anything  like  what  I  had  seen  on  the 
hills  at  Tarawera ;  so  I  prepared  for  the  creek  by 
changing  my  stockings  for  socks,  and  tucking  up  my 
knickers  as  far  as  I  could,  having  to  wade,  as  the 
bottom  was  large  shingles,  and  impossible  to  ride 
over.  After  crossing  the  creek  twenty-four  times,  I 
came  on  to  the  river,  which  runs  very  fast  in  places, 
ejiough  to  lift  the  bicycle  off  the  ground  when  holding 
it  by  the  handle  and  backbone.  I  crossed  it  once  ; 
then  there  is  a  track  leading  to  the  left  up  the  spur 
of  a  hill,  and  I  debated  whether  I  should  take  it  or 
not,  as  the  crossings  were  gettihg  a  little  monotonous. 
But  I  thought  I  should  perhaps  have  to  walk  all  the 
way,  and  it  was  a  few  miles  further  than  by  the  river, 
so  I  stuck  to  it  and  got  through  the  rest  all  right, 
making  from  47  to  49  crossings  altogether  in  12  miles. 
A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  last  one  I  had  some 
dinner  at  Marsh's  accommodation  house,  crossed  a 
small  creek,  and  then  got  on  to  the  Petane  Road, 
which  is  a  good  shingle  road,  a  little  loose  in  places. 
Arriving  at  Petane  Hotel,  I  re-changed  my  socks, 
and  started  for  Napier,  arriving  at  5.15.  I  registered 
281  miles,  adding  3  in  20,  making  ^2^,  which  I  believe 
is  about  the  distance  from  Auckland. 

0\    TO    WELLINGTCN. 

I  stopped  in  Napier  the  day  following  ;  saw  several 
cyclists  and  compared  notes  with  them  about  roads, 
machines,  etc.  Got  my  brake  handle  repaired,  and 
information  about  the  roads  to  Wellington,  deter- 
mining to  start  for  there  next  morning.  Left  Napier 
on  Saturday,  January  5th,  at  11  o'clock,  the  road 
being  a  good  one,  with  a  little  loose  shingle  in  places. 
Passing  through  Havelock  (around  which  there  is 
some  fine  country),  1  reached  the  Pakipaki  Hotel  at 
iive  minutes  past  one — 19  miles  in  two  hours — having 


a  race  with  two  young  Maoris  on  horseback  for  the 
last  two  miles,  and  keeping  ahead  of  them  till  I  came 
to  a  piece  of  new-shingled  road.  I  rode  the  last  five 
miles  in  25  minutes.  Leaving  Pakipaki  after  dinner, 
at  1.55,  I  rode  to  Waipawa  without  a  dismount, 
reaching  there  at  4.30;  distance  from  Napier,  41 
miles.  Crossing  the  river  on  the  foot  bridge,  I  went 
to  Waipukurau,  where  I  again  crossed  the  river  and 
had  tea  there,  leaving  at  6.40  for  Takapo,  which  I 
ought  to  have  reached  a  little  after  8  o'clock,  but  did 
not  get  there  till  10  o'clock.  Having  crossed  the 
Merrybidgee  Creek,  I  bore  to  the  left  hand,  as  I  had 
been  directed,  and  went  ahead  ;  but  it  was  heavy 
work,  the  ground  being  swampy,  and  no  metalled 
road  (this  part  from  Waipukurau,  for  18  or  19  miles, 
being  the  worst  between  Napier  and  Wellington).  I 
got  on  to  a  sheep  station,  it  being  now  very  dark, 
and  thinking  I  had  missed  the  track  kept  a  look 
out  for  lights.  After  riding  and  walking  a  little 
further  I  saw  one  which  appeared  pretty  close,  but 
must  have  been  two  miles  away  from  where  I  first 
saw  it.  I  made  straight  across  the  plain  for  it  and 
found  it  came  from  the  house  of  a  shepherd  employed 
on  the  station.  They  informed  me  I  was  2  j  miles  from 
Takapo,  and  they  could  not  put  me  up  for  the  night, 
but  kindly  set  me  half-a-mile  on  the  bullock  track  to 
the  village,  and  from  where  I  could  see  the  light  of 
the  hotel.  My  register  on  leaving  Napier  was  287 
miles,  and  344  on  reaching  Takapo,  it  being  65  miles 
from  Napier.  Leaving  Takapo  at  9.15,  I  had  bad 
road  for  4  or  5  miles ;  then,  on  nearing  Norsewood,  it 
improved  to  a  good  metalled  road  again.  I  here 
entered  the  Forty-mile  Bush,  through  which  it  was  nice 
and  cool  riding.  Passing  through  Matamo,  I  reached 
Danevirke  at  12.55,  where  I  had  dinner;  starting 
again  at  2.30,  I  reached  Woodville  at  4.40  ;  stopped 
for  tea,  starting  again  at  6  o'clock ;  riding  over  4 
miles  I  came  to  the  Manawatu,  over  which  there  is 
a  ferry.  On  getting  across  the  young  fellow  did  not 
know  how  to  class  my  machine,  but  I  told  him  I  was 
a  foot  passenger  and  nothing  else.  However,  he  let 
me  go  for  a  shilling,  and  I  got  to  Pahiatau  at  7.35, 
the  cyclometer  being  392  miles,  having  come  50 
miles.  Leaving  the  accommodation  house  at  7.15, 
I  reached  Eketahuna.  17  miles,  at  9.5,  where  I 
stopped  25  minutes,  riding  from  there  to  Driertown, 
where  I  again  stopped  for  some  refreshment.  From 
here  for  3  or  4  miles  I  had  bad  road,  owing  to  it 
being  cut  up  by  the  railway  extension.  Then  there 
was  a  good  road  to  Masterton,  where  I  arrived  at 
1.5,  registering  435  miles,  having  come  from  Pahiatau 
to  Masterton,  a  distance  of  47  miles,  in  under  five 
hours.  I  had  dinner  here,  and  found  I  could  go  by 
the  train  at  two  o'clock  to  Wellington,  thinking  I 
would  start  back  and  come  over  the  Rimataka  on 
the  return  journey.      I  was  rather  glad  I  had  taken 
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the  ti'aia  when  we  got  up  to  the  top,  for,  besides 
being  a  little  more  than  windy,  it  was  raining.  Got 
into  Wellington  about  7  o'clock. 

WELLINGTON    TO    WANGANUL 

After  tea,  had  a  look  round  the  town,  wharves, 
etc.,  but  was  not  enchanted  with  it.  The  next  day 
was  wet,  and  looked  bad  for  going  over  the  hills  in 
the  morning.  Had  talks  with  several  cyclists  I  came 
across,  and  was  surprised  to  find  so  few  there,  not 
having  above  one-fifth  the  number  we  have  in 
Auckland,  and  not  being  able  to  go  out  of  town, 
except  in  one  direction,  without  going  up  hill.  Next 
day  I  got  up  early,  determined  to  go  by  train  to 
Featherston  if  it  rained,  which  it  did,  and  was  worse 
on  the  Rimataka.  On  getting  to  Featherston  it 
was  showery,  but  I  was  reassured  by  the  passengers 
on  the  down  train  from  Masterton  saying  it  was  fine 
there.  I  started  on  my  bicycle  from  Featherston  at 
eleven  o'clock,  with  my  waterproof  cape  on,  and 
which  I  had  found  of  good  service  on  the  journey 
down  several  times.  Passed  through  Masterton,  and 
stopped  at  Driertown  for  half-an-hour.  Starting  in 
the  rain  I  left  it  behind  on  getting  into  the  bush,  and 
only  had  one  heavy  shower  before  reaching  Eketa- 
huna,  which  I  did  at  six  o'clock.  Stopped  here  for 
the  night  as  it  was  threatening  rain,  having  ridden 
55  miles  since  eleven  o'clock.  My  register  at 
starting  from  Featherston  was  439,  and  on  reaching 
Eketahuna  486^.  Leaving  Eketahuna  next  mornmg 
(Thursday)  at  8.20,  I  passed  through  Pahiatau  and 
Woodville,  entering  on  new  ground  there  towards 
Palmerston,  passing  through  the  famous  Manavvatu 
Gorge,  up  which  the  wind  was  blowing  big  guns. 
Turning  one  of  the  corners  it  brought  me  to  a  stand- 
still, and  I  had  to  get  off  or  be  blown  into  the  river 
below.  I  had  head  winds  all  the  journey  up,  which 
made  travelling  very  bad  at  times.  Passed  over  the 
lower  ferry  in  a  boat,  the  other  one  I  did  in  a  Maori 
canoe.  On  the  return  joiniiey  the  ferryman  said  he 
had  brought  a  four-wheeled  buggy  across  in  it,  but 
mine  was  the  first  bicycle  ihat  had  made  the  trip. 
At  the  Ferry  Hotel  I  made  a  poor  dinner,  but  the 
mosquitoes,  I  am  sure,  did  well,  for  the  place  was 
crowded,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  away.  Reaching 
Palmerston  at  3.45,  and  having  some  refreshment,  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  of  two  M.H.R.'s  iiaving  ridden 
from  Auckland  to  Wellington  on  their  bicycles.     On 


re-reading  the  telegram  it  turned  out  to  be  a  little 
different,  as  it  applied  to  myself.  Leaving  Palmer- 
ston, I  went  on,  intending  to  get  to  Marton, 
and  catch  the  train  from  there  for  Wanganui,  but 
having  to  contend  against  such  a  strong  head  wind 
I  found  I  should  not  be  able  to  do  it;  so  turned  off  at 
Awahuri  for  Feilding,  taking  the  train  there  for 
Wanganui,  having  ridden  about  60  miles  ;  getting  to 
Feilding  at  6.15,  the  register  being  546:^. 

HOME     AGAIN. 

On  Friday  morning  I  rode  round  the  town  of 
Wanganui  and  across  the  river  before  breakfast. 
Starting  for  Patea  at  9.30,  the  first  few  miles  was 
over  a  bad  road,  and  against  the  wind.  Then  there 
was  good  road,  but  up  hill  and  down,  to  Kai  Iwi, 
which  I  reached  at  11.40,  passing  on  to  Waitotara 
over  more  hills,  but  up  which  I  rode,  reaching  there 
at  1.25.  Stopped  for  lunch,  leaving  my  bicycle  at 
the  door,  and  around  which  a  crowd  of  Maoris  soon 
congregated.  Remounting  after  lunch,  I  had  a  good 
bit  of  walking  and  slow  riding  to  Waverley.  Then 
the  road  improved  to  Patea,  which  I  reached  at  6.15. 
After  tea  took  the  train  for  Manutahi,  six  miles  ; 
then  rode  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  hotel,  where  I 
stopped  for  the  night,  starting  early  next  morning, 
5.30,  to  catch  the  first  train  at  Hawera,  a  distance  of 
eleven  miles,  over  a  rough  and  sandy  road,  reaching 
there  in  nice  time,  the  train  starting  at  seven  o'clock. 
I  took  ticket  for  Waitara,  and  on  arriving  found 
there  was  no  boat  leaving  till  Monday,  but  there 
was  one  at  New  Plymouth,  so  mounted  my  machine, 
and  had  a  race  for  a  few  yards  with  some  Maoris ; 
reaching  New  Plymouth,  without  accident,  at  12.5. 
The  day  previous  I  had  several  light  spills  through 
rough  road  and  sand.  Had  a  good  look  round  the 
town  after  dinner,  and  got  on  board  the  Rotorua  at 
four  o'clock,  the  trip  up  in  her  being  the  worst  part 
of  a  very  pleasant  holiday.  On  arriving  in  One- 
hunga  I  was  met  by  several  cycling  friends,  who  had 
come  out  to  escort  me  back  to  town.  The  tofa 
distance  was  611  miles,  adding  three  in  twenty  gives 
702  miles,  as  ridden  over  during  the  holiday. 

THE    STEED. 

The  machine  which  was  used  throughout  the 
journey  was  a  52in.  No.  i  "  Rudge,"  and  although 
being  so  very  light  (35lbs.),  sustained  no  serious 
damage,  ?.s  was  reported  from  Wellington  by  the 
Press  Association. 
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ON  DOUBLE  TRICYCLES  THROUGH  NORMANDY. 


A  Lady's  Journal. 


I  T  was  a  fine,  hot  morning,  the  24th  Angnst, 
I  1883,  when  we  landed  from  the  Jersey  boat 
A  under  the  high  walls  of  picturesque  St.  Malo, 
and  forthwith  became  the  centre  of  an  excited 
but  civil  crowd  round  the  Custom  House.  Our 
interview  with  the  douaniers,  thanks  to  our  luggage, 
proved  satisfactory,  for  they  were  graciously  pleased 
to  believe  that  the  machines  were  not  for  sale,  and 
consequently  not  liable  to  the  prohibitive  duty  of  6d. 
per  lb.  weight  on  new  machines.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded to  despatch  our  reserve  baggage  by  train, 
and  sought  refreshment  and  comparative  privacy  in 
a  convenient  cajc.  We  were  bound  for  Dinan  that 
night,  20  miles  by  the  near  side  of  the  Ranee,  but 
only  13 J  miles  if  we  crossed  the  water  to  Dinard 
(about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  steam).  We  naturally 
chose  the  latter  course,  but  it  did  not  turn  out  a 
very  successful  venture,  for  after  waiting  two  hours 
for  the  direct  boat,  we  found  it  was  too  crowded  to 
take  us  and  our  machines,  so  had  to  try  for  the 
St.  Servan  boat,  which  involved  first  crossing  the 
harbour  by  the  extraordinary  Rolling  Bridge  (like  a 
tramcar  on  stilts,  50  feet  high),  and  then  a  frantic 
scramble  through  some  very  rough  and  ill-smelling 
streets  to  the  quay.  However,  we  were  just  in  time, 
found  room,  and  got  over  without  difficulty.  We 
much  enjoyed  the  crossing,  with  its  fine  views,  but 
should  strongly  advise  all  travellers  with  tricycles 
to  avoid  the  two  o'clock  boats  if  they  wish  to  be 
secure  of  space  for  themselves  and  machines. 

The  party  having  fairly  landed,  it  seems  a  fit 
occasion  to  enlighten  the  reader  as  to  the  composi- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  expedition.  We  were 
four — C.  and  E.,  husband  and  wife,  and  J.  and  M., 
brother  and  sister.  The  two  former  were  mounted 
on  a  rear-steering  independent  driver,  5oin.  wheels, 
geared -level,  and  ball  bearings  everywhere.  The 
mount  of  the  latter  pair  was  a  "  Salvo,"  1881 
pattern,  46in.  wheels,  geared  level.  In  descending 
hills  the  feet  rest  on  leather  straps,  carried  on 
specially-fitted  brackets,  clear  of  the  pedals,  and  the 
body  assumes  an  armchair-like  attitude  unattainable 
with  the  ordinary  awkward  irons,  which  certainly 
conduce  neither  to  the  comfort  nor  elegance  of  lady 
riders.  The  foot-straps  go  right  across  the  machine, 
and  can  be  shortened  or  lengthened  at  will  to  the 
taste  of  the  rider,  while  a  simple  catch  enables  them 
to  be  almost  instantaneously  detached  for  mounting 
or  dismounting.  Both  machines  were  fitted  with 
short  arms  on  the  steering  wheel,  to  which  shouldcr- 


■  belts  could  be  attached  for  towing,  an  arrangement 
found  very  useful  in  the  hills. 

Each  machine  carried  two  baskets,  covered  with 
American  cloth,  and  containing  a  complete 
change  for  each  of  the  party,  and  these,  not  being 
rigidly  fastened,  but  slung  with  leather  straps  and 
fitted  with  metal  eyes  and  snap-hooks,  both  travelled 
easily  and  could  be  quickly  taken  on  and  off.  We 
also  carried,  among  other  things,  waterproof  coats 
and  aprons  for  the  ladies,  four  umbrellas,  a  folding 
india-rubber  bath,  about  the  size,  folded,  of  a  large 
sponge,  and  a  field-glass — total  weight,  just  5olbs.  on 
each  machine.  As  we  intended  to  be  away  nearly 
three  weeks,  we  were  provided  with  a  reserve 
change  in  a  portmanteau,  which,  with  our  sea-wraps, 
we  sent  on  by  railway  to  await  us  at  Caen. 

Well,  late  as  it  was  according  to  French  habits, 
the  good  folks  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Vallee,  at  Dinard, 
treated  us  to  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  dejeuners 
we  had  in  France,  much  refreshed  by  which  we 
made  our  real  start  on  the  road  at  4.50  p.m. 

At  first  we  much  enjoyed  the  pretty  views  of  St. 
Malo  and  St.  Servan,  across  the  Ranee  Estuary,  and 
the  sense  of  being  really  off;  but  after  awhile  our 
early  rise,  6.  a.m.,  from  Jersey,  and  the  long  wait  in 
the  blazing  sun  at  St.  Malo  told,  and  we  found  the 
13I  miles  quite  as  much  as  we  cared  for.  The  road 
was  rough,  and  there  were  many  miles  to  walk,  so 
we  did  not  reach  the  Hotel  d'Augleterre,  Dinan,  till 
7.30.  p.m.  _ 

The  country  round  Dinan  is  an  elevated  plateau, 
through  which  the  Ranee  has  cut  for  itself  a  beauti- 
ful ravine,  with  precipitous  banks  some  300  feet  high. 
Opposite  the  town,  the  ravine  is  spanned  by  a 
noble  stone  viaduct,  which  carries  the  Del  and  St. 
Malo  roads ;  while  immediately  above  it  towers  the 
steeply-scarped  terrace  of  the  old  cemetery,  now 
prettily  planted  and  laid  out,  and  called  the  Place 
Duchesse  Anne.  From  this  coign  of  vantage  a  most 
delicious  view  is  obtained  of  the  winding  river,  re- 
minding one  of  that  of  the  Avon  from  Clifton  Down, 
and  we  had  a  delightful  time  the  next  morning  in  the 
cool  shade,  enjoying  the  breeze  and  the  prospect. 
It  was  again  a  tremendously  hot  day,  and  after  a 
peep  at  the  quaint  Rue  Jerzual,  an  ancient  street 
running  steeply  down  to  the  river,  and  abounding  in 
queer  overhanging  houses  and  evil  smells,  we  were 
glad  to  get  back  to  our  comfortable  hotel  for  lunch. 
We  noticed  as  we  passed  several  more  ancient 
houses  in  other  streets,  and  a  fine  old  gateway  over 
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the  Dinard  Road  ;  but  perhaps  the  strangest  sight 
was  a  poor  dog  busily  trotting  inside  a  large  wheel 
which  drove  the  bellows  of  a  forge.  The  Hotel 
d'Angletcrre  is  a  new  house,  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
wide  street  near  the  Brest  Road,  and  the  English 
hostess  did   all  she  could  to  make  us  comfortable. 

Our  next  stage  was  to  be  to  Combourg,  15^  miles,  • 
a  place  which,  according  to  common  report  and  our 
guide-books,  appeai'ed  to  possess  a  fine  castle  and 
lake,  to  be  large  enough  to  have  a  fair  inn,  and  last, 
bat  not  least,  to  lie  upon  a  first-rate  road,  whereas 
the  road  to  Dol  was  reported  badly-kept  and  hilly. 
How  these  predictions  were  justified  will  now  be 
seen. 

Leaving  Dinan  about  3.0  p.m.,  we  had  a  fearfully 
hot  ride  of  2f  hours.  The  road  ivas  very  good 
— in  fact,  like  asphalt,  and  with  no  hills  to  speak  of, 
but  we  had  no  energy  left  to  do  anything  but  simply 
progress  with  as  little  exertion  as  possible.  When 
we  got  in  we  found  that  the  only  place  to  stop  at 
was  a  terrible  little  inn,  a  low  building  forming  two 
ridges  of  an  odoriferous  court,  and  fronting  an 
even  more  highly-flavoured  street,  the  cross-fire  of 
etfluvium  making  our  rooms  almost  unbearable,  and 
some  of  us  quite  ill.  The  tabic  d'hote,  at  seven 
o'clock,  was  certainly  amusing,  the  peasantry  and 
townsfolk  coming  in  to  dine,  and  behaving  extremely 
well,  and  the  dinner,  though  cooked  on  an  open  wood 
fire  on  the  hearth,  was  wonderfully  good,  if  a  little 
greasy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  drink  of  the  country 
throughout  our  tour  was  rough  cider,  which  requires 
some  education  to  appreciate,  and  we  consequently 
had  generally  to  order  vin  ordinaire  (as  an  extra), 
which  was  certainly  not  cheap  at  zfr.  a  bottle. 

Among  the  company  was  the  inevitable  English- 
man, in  the  guise  of  a  clergyman,  who  had  walked 
from  Dol  to  see  the  castle  and  lake.  He  began 
talking  to  a  handsome  man  in  a  blouse,  who  spoke 
English  very  well,  and  a  pleasant  chat  in  our  own 
tongue  was  soon  in  full  swing,  the  blouse  impressing 
on  us  that  that  corner  of  Brittany  in  which  we  then 
were  was  far  inferior  to  Normandy.  Our  beds  were 
clean,  but  the  less  said  about  the  rooms  the  better. 
None  of  the  doors  would  lock,  which,  of  course, 
made  us  nervous  to  begin  with,  and  a  fearful  scram- 
bling and  squeaking,  which  went  on  over  our  heads 
most  of  the  night,  was  naturally  suggestive  of  incal- 
culable horrors.  We  were  most  thankful  to  make 
an  early  start  the  next  morning,  and  get  away  from 
the  place.  The  lake  proved  a  delusion,  exhibiting 
now  nothing  but  an  expanse  of  mud  and  weeds ;  and 
the  fine  castle,  once  doubtless  a  show  ruin,  has  lately 
been  repaired  and  made  habitable  by  M.  de 
Chateaubriant,  and,  as  he  happened  to  be  in  resi- 
dence, we  were  unable  to   go   over  it.     On  our  way 


to  Combourg,  we  passed  through  several  villages 
where  the  counti-y  people,  men  and  women,  were 
threshing  the  corn  with  flails — a  very  pretty  sight, 
and  to  some  of  us  a  novel  one. 

It  is  apparently  in  accordance  with  Republican 
notions  that  everyone  may  do  as  he  likes  on  the 
highway,  for,  in  several  instances,  these  good  folks 
had  taken  so  much  of  the  road  for  their  threshing- 
floor  that  there  was  no  room  to  pass,  and  we  rode 
over  the  straw. 

The  people  seemed  amused  with  our  mode  of  travel- 
ling, and  ran  out  in  crowds  to  see  us  go  by,  some 
seeming  to  think  us  quite  mad,  and  others  admir- 
ing the  machines  and  our  boating  straw-hats  very 
much.  When  we  stopped  sometimes  to  ask  for  water, 
or  to  rest,  they  came  up  and  asked  very  intelligent 
questions,  and,  among  others,  to  what  country  we 
belonged.  We  were  careful  to  explain  that  we  were 
not  Germans. 

On  leaving  Combourg,  we  saw  large  numbers  of 
peasants  in  their  Sunday  best — the  men  in  shiny 
blouses,  almost  purple  in  their  newness,  and  the 
women  in  spotless  caps,  most  serviceable  cloth 
dresses,  and  excellent  shoes— flocking  to  and  from 
church,  which  appears  to  go  on  all  day.  We  had 
dcjciiner  at  Traus,  a  mere  village.  The  food,  croute 
au  pot  soup  axid  filet  de  bceuf,  was  plain  but  excellent, 
and  the  place  clean.  Crowds  of  peasants  again 
pouring  out  of  church  made  a  very  pretty  picture, 
•■  nd  those  who  came  in  to  lunch  (apparently,  off 
af    noir  and  cognac)  were  very  well  behaved. 

All  the  loJ  miles  to  this  place  we  had  been  rising 
gradually  over  an  undulating  road,  still  excellently 
aid,  and  passing  through  orchards  of  thriving  young 
'apple-trees  bowed  down  with  fruit,  and  fields  of  red- 
stemmed  buckwheat  (for  the  poultry  and  pigs).  The 
fields  were  furnished  with  gates  on  an  ingenious 
principle;  the  top  bar  is  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  the 
bole  left  on,  and  so  arranged  as  to  balance  the  rest 
of  the  gate,  one  gatepost  forming  a  pivot.  But  now, 
on  leaving  Traus,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill  commanding  a  fine  view  over  wooded 
country,  though,  much  to  our  disappointment, 
not  including  Mont  St.  Michel.  However,  four 
miles  in  30m.  (including  a  mile  run  down  in  5m.) 
soon  raised  our  spirits,  and  the  road  continuing 
favourable,  we  ran  on  through  Pleine  Fougeres  (why 
"  Pleine  ?"  there  was  not  a  soul  about),  and  we 
reached  Pontorson  (6^  miles)  well  under  the  hour. 
The  last  mile  was  perfectly  straight,  between  two 
lines  of  poplars,  the  most  un-English  bit  of  road  we 
had  seen.  As  far  as  the  road  went,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Mrs.  Bree,  of  Jersey,  and  others  advised  us  well, 
but  it  is  strange  that  no  one  at  Dinan  warned  us  not 
to  stop  at  Combourg. 

At  Pontorson  we  left  the  machines  and  mounted 
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the  railway  diligence  for  Mont  St.  Michel,  which 
vehicle,  it  is  to  be  noted,  runs  from  this  place, 
not  from  Moidrey,  as  one  would  gather  from  the 
guide-book.  Our  places  were  very  good  (we  having 
the  pick  before  the  train  came  in),  and  we  found 
ourselves  just  behind  the  wild-looking  driver,  who 
cracked  his  whip  incessantly  and  made  uncouth 
noises  to  the  five  horses,  and  also  in  position  to  get 
a  splendid  view  and  the  full  benefit  of  the  delightful 
fresh  air.  The  road  is  quite  level,  and  very  good 
for  three  or  four  miles,  when  the  reclaimed  lands 
are  entered,  and  there  ensues  a  mile  of  the 
most  fearful  sand,  white  and  fine  as  powdered 
lime,  into  which  the  wheels  sink  some  five  or  six 
inches,  making  the  work  killing  for  the  poor  horses. 
After  this  comes  good  road  again,  carried  on  a 
stone  dyke,  some  20ft.  high,  across  the  tidal  sands 
right  up  to  the  Mount,  which  is  thus  made  into  a 
peninsula.  Why  the  constructors  of  this  dyke  did 
not  complete  their  work  by  continuing  it  up  to 
the  hard  road  is  a  mystery.  Soon  after  entering 
upon  the  sandy  piece  we  got  our  first  glimpse  of 
Mont  St.  Michel,  seeming  to  float  hke  a  fairy  castle 
in  mid-air  before  us ;  it  was  most  impressive  coming 
upon  it  in  this  way,  and  seeing  it  get  clearer  and 
clearer,  till  at  last  it  stood  revealed,  a  pinnacled 
cone,  rising  sheer  and  solitary  from  a  boundless 
waste  of  land. 

So  much  for  the  Mount  from  the  outside  ;  for  the 
interior  we  must  in  the  main  leave  the  guide-books 
to  speak,  only  recording  a  few  of  our  impressions 
not  to  be  found  therein.  First,  as  to  lodging :  The 
sleeping-rooms  of  the  Hotel  Poulard  are  the  only 
ones  that  are  high  enough  to  escape  the  unspeak- 
ably foul  odours  which  pervade  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ramparts.  Our  windows  looked  right  out 
over  the  sands,  but  they  were  only  10  feet  above  the 
walls  and  had  to  be  closed  all  night  in  spite  of  the 
stifling  heat.  Secondly,  as  to  the  tide :  At  neap 
tides  the  water  does  not  come  within  a  mile  of  the 
Mount,  and  consequently,  to  get  a  full  idea  of  its 
grandeur,  the  visitor  should  see  it  at  high  spring 
tide. 

The  next  morning,  a  fruitless  application  for  long- 
wished-for  letters  having  reduced  E.'s  maternal 
heart  to  desperation,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
employ  the  telegraph  so  convenient,  but  here  so 
strangely  out  of  place,  and  enquire,  under  many 
miles  of  sea,  as  to  the  welfare  of  a  certain  small 
person  left  behind  in  Guernsey.  A  satisfactory 
answer  came  in  due  time,  purporting  to  be  English, 
but  spelt  like  the  most  intricate  cypher.  We  then  went 
over  the  Abbey  Church,  and  were  much  impi^essed 
at  the  sight  of  such  delicate  work  in  so  intractable 
a  stone  as  granite,  and  also  at  the  attentive  mien  of 
a  party  of  blouses  who  accompanied  us. 


In  the  afternoon  we  essayed  a  walk  on  the  sands, 
but  finding  that  the  driest-looking  spots  rapidly 
became  "  quick"  and  wet  if  we  sat  or  stood  still  fnr 
five  minutes,  we  retired  to  a  boat  hauled  up  on  the 
bank,  where  alone  the  running  water  seemed  to 
bring  a  little  cool  air.  While  waiting  here,  we  were 
much  amused  at  the  proceedings  of  a  stout  farmer's 
wife,  who,  in  process  of  settling  herself  in  a  cart  for 
the  homeward  journey,  exhibited  to  our  astonished 
eyes  such  an  endless  series  of  garments,  all  of 
thickest  wool,  that  we,  fainting  under  our  lightest 
and  thinnest,  marvelled  that  she  could  be  so  clothed 
and  live. 

We  started  back  at  5.30  for  Pontorson,  and 
arrived,  much  refreshed  by  the  drive,  to  find  the 
Hotel  de  I'Ouest  very  comfortable  and,  in  some 
respects,  handsomely  fitted.  The  floors  and  stair- 
cases were  solid  polished  oak,  and  our  bedroom  had 
huge  oak  beams,  with  an  elaborately-painted  ceiling 
between.  We  were  treated  with  much  attention, 
had  a  little  salon  (with  a  piano  !)  all  to  ourselves, 
and  were  served  with  coffee  in  silver  (?)  cups.  Here 
we  had  a  grand  council  of  war  over  the  route.  We 
were  bound  for  Mortain  and  Vire,  but  the  question 
was  should  we  go  through  Fougeres,  two  days  of  26 
miles  or  so  each,  and  nothing  to  see  but  a  "  stupid 
old  castle,"  or  by  Avranches,  14  and  26  miles,  which 
the  ladies  were  sure  was  charming.  I  ventured  to 
suggest  something  about  crossing  watersheds,  and 
the  advisability  of  sticking  to  the  valleys,  but  was 
soon  left  in  a  minority  and  submitted  ;  so  to 
Avranches  we  went. 

The  day  broke  cloudy  and  cool,  for  a  wonder,  and 
we  got  splendid  views  of  Mont  St.  Michel  as  wc 
topped  the  higher  ridges  of  the  undulating  and  ever- 
rising  road  to  Pontaubault  Cross.  Here  the  road 
forks  for  St.  Jamss — {sic,  why  not  St.  Jacques  ?) 
Then  came  a  capital  run  ol  a  mile  to  the  Selune 
Valley,  and  then  a  stiff  tug  of  one  mile  to  the 
entrance  of  Avranches.  The  main  street  being 
downhill,  and  the  pave  good,  we  entered  with  much 
triumph,  feet  on  rests,  followed  by  a  large  crowd. 
Distance,  14^  miles,  in  three  hours.  The  host  . 
of  the  Hotel  de  Londres  came  out  with  great 
politeness,  and  in  mixed  French  and  English 
informed  us  that  he  belonged  to  the  "  Touring  Club 
d'Angleterre,"  and  shewed  every  desire  to  treat  us 
as  honoured  guests. 

The  machines  were  put  up  in  a  summer-house  in 
the  garden,  and  ourselves  in  most  comfortable  rooms, 
furnished  chiefly  with  oak — whether  old  or  not  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say.  After  a  very  excellent  dejeuner, 
at  which  we  were  waited  upon  by  a  most  pert  and 
amusing  damsel,  we  went  to  look  about  the  place. 
She  was  an  awfully  snappy  girl — I  mean  the  bachelor 
bicyclists  (of  whom  she  seemed  to  sec  plenty)  doubt- 
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less  thought  so  —  when  she  said,  "  C'est  mieitx  de 
voyager  comine  vous  avec  des  dames  si  belles,  si  belles  !" 
(Was  she  a  sincere  admirer  of  the  married  state  ?) 

Passing  through  the  beautiful  lime  avenues  in  the 
Jardin  de  I'Eveche,  we  mounted  the  ramparts, 
whence  we  obtained  a  most  beautiful  view  to  the 
north  over  a  richly-wooded  valley,  running  far  among 
the  hills  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  opening  out 
to  the  lands  from  which  rises  Mont  St.  Michel, 
grander  than  ever. 

We  strolled  round  to  the  western  crest  of  the  hill, 
on  which  is  perched  the  Javdin  des  Plantes,  a  pretty 
sloping  garden  with  fine  trees  and  well-tended  flowei- 
beds.  The  day,  which  had  been  showery  in  the 
morning,  now  cleared  up,  and  we  spent  a  most  en- 
joyable time  lying  on  the  grass  and  drinking  in  the 
view,  which  is  liere  more  extended,  taking  in  the 
whole  bay  of  Caucale,  with  Mont  St.  Michel  in  the 
centre.  After  this  we  visited  the  restored  church  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Champs,  containing  some  fine 
moderij  windows,  in  which  the  expression  of  the 
faces  is  particularly  beautiful.  Here  we  saw  a 
christening,  not  at  all  an  imoressive  ceremony  to  our 
Protestant  eyes. 

After  dinner  we  had  a  pleasant  talk  with  some 
English  visitors  in  the  sahit,  from  whom  we  learned 
that  the  delights  of  an  Avranchian  domicile  were  to 
be  shortly  varied  by  the  autumn  man  euvres,  when 
every  house,  rich  and  poor,  English  and  French, 
without  exception,  would  have  to  admit  soldiers  on 
billet.  I  had  a  long  chat  witli  the  host  on  wheel 
matters,  and  found  that  a  very  fair  number  of  bicyclists 
came  to  the  town,  but  tricycles  were  still  rare,  and 
sociables  with  ladies,  as  everywhere,  quite  unknown. 
He  advised  us  to  go  to  Mortain  by  Ducey  and  St. 
Hilaire,  apparently  a  devious  route,  but  the  fact 
appears  to  be  that  Avranches  and  Mortain  lie  at  the 
western  and  eastern  extremities  respectively  of  the 
same  ridge,  which  is  considerably  higher  at  the 
latter  end,  so  that  in  travelling  east  by  the  direct 
road  you  rise  continuously  the  whole  distance,  a 
killing  process  for  cyclists  ;  whereas,  in  going  to  St. 
Hilaire  you  first  run  down  from  the  ridge  to  Pontau- 
bault,  then  cross  a  spur  to  St.  Hilaire,  and  finally 
remount  the  main  ridge  to  Mortain. 

We  were  not  sorry  to  see  tokens  of  the  departure 
of  the  gr2  if  heat  of  the  last  few  days  in  the  wet  roads 
the  next  ni  )raing,  and  started  gleefully  in  water- 
proofs wii'i  the  assistance  of  an  enthusiastic  crowd 
of  well-wishors.  The  run  down  was  glorious,  with 
views  of  M  );it  St.  Michel  at  every  turn,  and  we 
arrived  at  D.icey,  7  miles,  in  the  hour.  Here  we 
observed  a  curious  result  of  the  French  Property 
Laws — a  fine  chateau  with  two  wings  but  no  centre. 
The  father  (a  Montgomery)  died,  leaving  three 
sons  ;  the  one  who  had  the  centre  portion  quarrelled 


with  the  other  two,  and  pulled  his  piece  down  to 
spite  them,  and  prevent  their  selling  the  whole.  So 
goes  the  tale. 

After  this  comes  a  long  ascent  of  some  three  miles, 
too    tiring    to    ride,    and,    happily    released     from 
waterproofs,  we  pottered  along  eating  blackberries 
and  talking  to  wayfarers,  with  whom   our  German- 
looking    maps    nearly    got    us     into'    trouble.      At 
last    we    got   to    the    top,  and   enjoyed    some  level 
riding,  and  two  fine  runs  of  half  and  three-quarter 
miles  into   St.  Hilaire  (17  miles   from  Avranches)  in 
good  time  for  dejeuner.      It    was  market-day,  and  we 
created  much   excitement   as  we  rode  through   the 
crowded    place,    filled    with    quaint    booths,    and    a 
moving  mass  of  white  caps  and  dark-blue   blouses. 
One  of  the  latter  addressed  us  in  fair  English,  and 
showed     m     the     way     to     the     Hotel     Bachelot, 
where     we    were    received     with     much     empresss- 
inent,    and    found    an    excellent    meal    awaiting   us. 
We    had    only  intended   to    stop   for  dejeuner,    and 
then  push  on,  but  two  spokes  and  one  driver  of  the 
"  Salvo "   having   snapped,    C.   decided   they  must 
be  mended  before  going  further.     So  after  dejeuner 
we    walked   abDut   the  town,   while  he,  armed  with 
the    tools   of  a   mk.inieien    too  busy  to  work   him- 
self,   proceeded    to    effect    the    repairs,   and    gained 
great  credit  from  a  small  crowd  round  him  for  his 
skill.      We   made    more   sensation    here    than    any- 
where, not  only  on  our  arrival,  but  afterwards  when 
we  were  walking  about  ;  the  people   would   point  at 
us,    and    call    to    each  other  to  come  and  see  " /« 
Anglaises."     The  town  is  rather  out  of  the  ordinary 
route,    so  probably   they   do  not  often  see  English 
people.     We  made  a  few  purchases  of  small  things 
in  the  market,  and  then  went  to  visit  the   church. 
A  very  pretty,  bright-looking  sister  opened  the  doors 
for  us,  and  we  were  immensely  pleased  and  surprised 
at  the   great   beauty   of  the  interior.     The  style   is 
Gothic,  of  the  ogival  type,  modern,  but  beautifully 
finished,    and    reminding   one   of    a    small    English 
cathedral.      There   was    an    entire    absence    of  the 
tawdrin  ;ij  so  noticeable  in  most  French  churches. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  is  most  exquisitely  carved 
in  Caen  stone,  and  is  ornamented  with  many  statues 
in   niches.     On  our   return    to    the    hotel  we  found 
C.  nearly  at   the  end   of  his  job,    and    in  conver- 
sation with  the  English-speaking  youth  before  men- 
tioned.   "  I  was  two  years,"  quoth  he,  "  in  London  at 
Oboviduc  [Holborn  Viaduct]  with  a  provision  mer- 
chant.    I   am  a  butter  merchant,  and   he  buys  my 
butter."     He  looked  young  for  a  merchant,  but  per- 
haps, as  C.  said,  he  spoke  in  loco  parentis,  for  we  passed 
him  afterwards  jogging   home   to   Vire  in   the  midst 
of  a  comfortable  family  party,   ensconced   beneath 
the  bright  green  tilt  of  one  of  the  roomy  carts   of 
the  country. 
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At  last  tlie  j(;b  was  done,  and  we  started  about 
five  to  complete  the  remaining  g.V  miles  to  Mortain. 
The  road  was  perfectly  straight,  undulating  con- 
tinually, like  t!ie  teeth  of  a  saw.  The  runs  were 
enjoyable,  but  it  was  hard  work  for  the  gentlemen, 
and  a  thick  drizzle,  once  more  calling  for  indiarubber, 
did  not  increase  our  comfort.  The  country  was 
very  prettily  wooded,  and  we  passed  several  fine 
country  houses,  with  belts  of  well-grown  pines  and 
cryptomerias.  On  these  roads  most  of  the  steeper 
hills  have  posts  at  the  bottom  furnished  with  plates, 
on  which  is  to  be  found  the  inscription,  "  Chevaux  de 
renfort,"  seemingly  a  cruel  practical  joke  on  the  weary 
cyclist,  for  none  of  the  said  "  chevaux  "  were  ever 
visible,  except  in  the  case  of  the  final  climb  into 
Mortain  (i|  miles  long),  when  they  took  the  shape  of 
two  small  boys,  who  pushed  behind  with  much  zeal. 

We  rode  right  through  the  clean  but  rather  dreary 
little  town  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste,  which  much- 
abused  hostelry  we  found  very  comfortable,  and 
possessing  the  great  advantage  of  the  freshest  ice- 
cold  water  from  a  rushing  fountain  just  opposite. 
Distance  this  day,  zbh  miles. 

Thursday  morning  broke  fine,  and  after  a  pleasant 
breakfast — only  marred  by  the  fumes  of  tar-water, 
an  extraordinary  beverage  highly  in  favour  here — 
we  climbed  to  the  Chapelle  de  St.  Michel,  some 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  a  view  of  mag- 
nificent proportions  is  obtained  :  to  the  right  the 
whole  of  yesterday's  ride — and  more,  for  there  was 
Mont  St.  Michel,  grand  as  ever,  if  more  dim,  and  in 
the  far  distance  a  shadowy  outline  of  rocks.  In  the 
foreground  are  thick  woods,  cut  by  the  pauifully 
straight  line  of  the  St.  Hilaire  Road,  and  stretch- 
ing away  wave  after  wave  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  while  on  the  left  rise  the  fine  ranges  which 
have  earned  for  the  Department  of  the  Orne  the 
title  of  the  Switzerland  of  France. 

From  hence  we  descended  again  through  the  town 
to  the  valley,  above  which  frown  the  castle  cliffs, 
and  after  some  trouble  found  our  way  to  the  little 
cascade  under  the  Pont  du  Diable,  pretty  as  far  as 
it  went,  but  wanting  more  water.  The  fine  trees, 
with  rocks  peeping  through  them,  make  the  valley 
very  picturesque,  like  Derbyshire  in  miniature. 
The  church  is  very  impressive,  for  the  most  part 
thirteenth  century  work,  of  the  same  style  we  had 
seen  imitated  at  St.  Hilaire,  but  far  from  severe, 
being  built  of  dark  granite,  not  Caen  stone.  There 
is  a  grand  Norman  doorway  on  the  south  with  rich 
mouldings.  The  interior  is  completely  seated  with 
low  oak  pews,  not  chairs. 

In  the  afternoon  we  started  for  Vire,  passing  a 
waterfall,  very  superior  to  the  last,  close  to  the  road, 
and  a  curious  "  way  of  the  cross"  among  the  rocks 
on   the   other  side.     For  some  2^   miles   the  road 


gradually  rises  through  pine-woods  and  rocks,  and 
then  you  come  suddenly  out  on  the  brink  of  a  wide 
valley  bounded  by  mountainous  hills,  on  the  steep 
side  of  which  we  trace  with  a  shudder  a  narrow 
yellow  ribbon,  which  we  take  to  be  our  road. 
"  But  e[nough  for  the  day,"  etc.  So  up  go  our  feet 
off  the  pedals,  and  with  ready  brakes  and  a  wary 
eye  for  carts  and  cows,  away  we  go  full  speed  down 
the  first  straight  reach  among  the  gorse  and  heather, 
then  slowing  up  for  a  sharp  bend  with  much  tooting 
of  C.'s  horn,  echoed  by  the  asthmatic  cough  of 
J.'s  Otto  trumpet  (a  sort  of  small  fog-horn  on  the 
principle  of  bagpipes),  and  so,  with  varying  speed, 
we  glide  merrily  down  the  grandly-engineered  slopes 
and  reach  the  bottom  all  too  soon — 2\  miles  in 
twelve  minutes.  Over  the  next  three  miles  we  would 
wiUingly  draw  a  veil,  but  fairness  compels  us  to 
show  the  reverse  of  the  medal  and  confess  that  they 
were  very  hard  work  ;  a  steady  pull  the  whole  time, 
with  but  one  break.  At  first,  through  Lourdeval, 
where  there  is  but  little  to  notice  (except  most 
gorgeous  "  grandfathers'  clocks"  in  cottages),  we 
rode,  and  the  gentlemen  towed,  but  during  the  last 
part  of  the  hill  it  took  the  whole  force  of  the  expe- 
dition to  get  the  machines  up  at  all.  However,  at 
last  we  got  to  the  top,  having  expended  ih.  lom.  on 
the  three  miles.  After  a  pause  to  rest  and  enjoy  the 
beautiful  effects  of  the  setting  sun  on  the  wooded 
hills  of  Vire,  we  started  to  reap  the  fruits  of  our  climb, 
beginning  with  a  grand  rush  of  ih  miles  perfectly 
straight,  succeeded  by  ups  and  downs  of  that 
accommodating  description  where  the  up  is  short 
and  the  down  long,  till  finally  we  arrive  in  Vire  feet 
up,  and  were  instantly  surrounded  by  a  large  crowd 
of  workpeople,  all  most  anxious  to  direct  us  to  the 
Hotel  St.  Pierre,  but  quickly  put  aside  by  an 
eccentric  porter  (either  insane  or  intoxicated),  who 
would  march  before  us  like  a  drum-major,  stopping 
at  intervals  to  cheer,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  im- 
palement on  the  "  Salvo's"  bowsprit.  Our  pro- 
gress through  the  town  was  thus  slow,  and  the 
clatter  of  sabots  deafening ;  but  when  we  got  in  we 
found  ourselves  in  excellent  quarters — in  fact,  the 
best  we  had  so  far  enjoyed.  Distance,  15^  miles  in 
3  hours  15  minutes.  The  pretty,  clean  bedrooms, 
with  pleasant  views  over  the  surrounding  country, 
were  a  treat  to  see.  Dinan  alone  had  shown  us  their 
equal.  The  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  excellent  cook,  combined  to  send  us  all  earl}-  to 
bed,  not,  however,  to  sleep  long,  for,  unfortunately, 
Friday  was  the  market-day,  and  business  appears 
to  begin  about  3  a.m.  Our  windows  looked  out  on 
a  main  road,  paved,  and  a  seemingly  interminable 
procession  of  carts,  cows,  pigs,  and  dogs,  all  in  full 
cry,  was  passing  beneath  us  for  the  best  part  of  the 
night. 
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Vire  is  a  large  manufacturing  town,  but  very  clean, 
owing  partly  to  the  numerous  fountains,  the  over- 
flow of  which  keeps  the  gutters  running.  The  streets, 
full  of  blouses  and  spotless  caps,  were  very  pictur- 
esque, and  mutual  admiration  seemed  to  be  the  rule  ; 
for  as  we  walked,  all  eyes  for  the  many  quaintnesses 
around,  all  eyes  were  upon  us,  and  we  heard  puzzled 
whispers  of  "  Mais  elks  soitt  decora's  .'"  we  suppose  in 
reference  to  the  knots  of  ribbon  on  our  dresses. 
The  country  round  Vire  is  tamer  than  that  round 
Mortain ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  great  comfort 
of  the  Hotel  St.  Pierre  we  decided  to  idle  the  whole 
of  Friday,  and  then  (if  possible)  ride  right  into  Caen 
on  Saturday.  So  after  spending  the  morning  in  the 
streets,  we  went  in  the  afternoon  to  see  the  Church 
of  Notre  Dame,  very  much  resembling  that  at 
Mortain,  but  more  decorated,  the  rich,  dark  wall 
painting  of  the  choir  being  specially  noticeable. 
Then  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle,  of  which  only  two  lofty  walls  of  the  square 
keep  remain,  standing  on  a  rocky  promontory  almost 
encircled  by  one  of  the  famous  Vaux  de  Vire,  still 
pretty,  but  much  disfigured  by  factories.  We  did 
not  see  many  old  houses  here ;  they  seem  to  have 
been  all  improved  away. 

We  had  a  lovelj'  morning  on  Saturday,  and  made 
a  beautiful  start  at  8.30 ;  but  alas  !  we  had  only  run 
a  part  of  the  way  down  the  hill  out  of  the  town  when 
we  met  with  the  first  serious  accident  we  had 
during  our  tour.  A  man  had  left  his  team  of  horses, 
with  one  of  their  peculiarly  long  Norman  carts,  stand- 
ing outside  a  little  cafe.  The  horses,  though  much 
startled  at  the  first  machine,  did  not  move  till  it  had 
gone  by,  but  then  made  a  furious  swerve,  which 
took  them  right  across  the  road.  The  "Salvo" 
(which  was  in  the  rear)  could  not  pull  up  in  time  to 
avoid  utter  destruction  under  the  horses'  feet,  so  ran 
straight  into  the  kerb,  shot  out  the  riders — fortu- 
nately on  their  feet — and  turned  completely  over, 
snapping  the  steering-spindle  short  off.  We  were 
all  most  thankful  that  no  one  was  hurt,  as  it  might 
have  been  a  very  nasty  accident ;  but,  of  course,  all 
hopes  of  riding  to  Caen  in  one  day  had  to  be  given 
up,  and,  much  crest-fallen,  we  went  back  to  the 
hotel  to  seek  a  smith.  The  old  spindle  had  been 
brazed  into  the  fork,  and  all  that  had  to  be  done 
was  to  forge  a  new  spindle,  some  6in.  long,  and  rivet 
it  into  the  fork.  Brazing  being  apparently  not  in 
favour  in  these  parts,  this  complicated  and  gigantic 
undertaking  was  with  difficulty  accomplished  in  five 
hours!  But  what  can  you  expect  when  the  master- 
smith  tootled  feebly  on  a  cornet  at  every  leisure 
moment  ? 

We  made  our  second  start  at  2.30  p.m.,  but  the 
fine  weather  had  gone,  and  our  spirits  with  it.  We 
left  Vire   with   much   caution,  and   great   was   the 


shouting  and  ringing  of  bells  whenever  we  saw  a 
cart  in  the  distance.  The  day  became  more  and 
more  disagreeable,  a  cold  wind  got  up,  with 
occasional  spots  of  rain,  and  the  road  was  exceed- 
ingly hilly  all  the  21  miles  to  Villers  Bocage,  where 
we  were  to  put  up  for  the  night.  The  up-hills  were 
very  long  and  gradual,  and  we  were  not  in  form  to 
ride  them  well,  and  the  down-hills  were  unusually 
steep  and  sometimes  rough ;  besides  which  the 
"  Salvotion  Army  "  were  a  good  deal  unnerved  by 
their  spill,  and,  after  being  once  run  away  with, 
proceeded  to  crawl  down  everything  at  such  a  pace 
that  walking  all  the  way  would  have  been  almost 
as  expeditious. 

I  had  in  an  evil  nionient  allowed  J.  to  oil  the  "Salvo" 
brake-drum,  which  had  been  found  to  stick  and 
squeak  on  the  ride  from  Mortain.  He  overdid  it,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
longest  and  steepest  hill  (over  a  mile  long),  a  wild 
liail  was  heard  from  the  "Salvo  '"  to  leave  the  course 
clear.  We  drew  aside,  and  in  a  second  they  were 
past  us,  and  careering  at  some  twenty  miles  an  hour 
towards  a  descending  team.  "  If  they  shy,"  said 
we,  "  it's  all  up,"  and  we  held  our  breaths  (and 
brakes)  till  they  were  safely  at  the  bottom,  whither 
we  followed  leisurely,  devoutly  grateful  for  escape 
No.  2.  Had  M.'s  nerve  failed  her,  when  steering  at 
that  high  speed,  the  consequences  would  have  been 
frightful.  A  dose  of  emery  powder  soon  dried  the 
oil  and  restored  power  to  the  brake  but  not,  for 
some  time,  confidence  to  the  riders. 

One  brake-drum  and  lever  are  not  enough  for 
sociables  with  baggage  on  long  trips.  On  this  tour 
the  rear-steerer,  wonderful  to  say,  was  under  by  far 
the  best  control  on  descents,  having  two  large  brake- 
drums  and  two  levers  geared  together,  whereas  the 
"  Salvo  "  had  only  one. 

All  this  time  we  were  traversing  the  famous 
Bocage  ;  but  the  scenery  did  not,  to  our  eyes,  equal 
that  on  the  other  side  of  Vire — the  outline  of  the 
hills  is  less  broken,  and  the  trees  are  more  scrubby. 
We  noticed  that  the  soil  is  red  in  places,  like  that  of 
Devon,  and  the  houses  are  very  old  English  looking, 
with  thatched  gables,  and  half-timbered  fronts. 

We  arrived  at  Villers  (only  a  large  village)  very 
tired  and  hungry,  and  were  much  upset  to  find  that 
the  people  in  the  place  were  in  no  hun-y  to  take  us 
in.  The  woman  at  the  best  inn  said  she  really  had 
no  rooms,  and  at  the  other  (a  mere  duber/;e)  the 
landlady  was  quite  rude,  and  shut  the  door  in  our 
faces.  In  despair  we  turned  into  a  small  cafe  to  get 
some  bread  and  cofTee,  while  C.  went  back  to  try 
and  persuade  the  first  woman  to  take  us  in,  for  it 
was  now  past  7  o'clock,  and  we  all  fought  shy  of 
riding  15  miles  into  Caen  in  drizzle  and  darkness. 
Luckily,  our  suspense  was  not  prolonged,  for  he  soon 
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came  back  with  the  good  news  that  he  had  got  rooms 
after  all,  a  polite  commercial  giving  up  his  own. 
We  were  heartily  glad  to  get  out  of  the  wretched 
little a(/i',  where  th^  ill-mannered  proprietress  wanted 
to  charge  us  4  francs  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  some 
bread  !  We  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
discourteous  reception,  so  foreign  to  the  usual  French 
manner,  and  can  only  suppose  that  the  people  of 
Villers  are  true  Normans,  and  therefore  are  nearer 
of  kin  to  the  British  rough,  who,  we  fear,  would  re- 
ceive French  tourists  in  the  like  case  with  even  less 
courtesy. 

We  found  we  had  to  enter  the  little  inn  through 
the  kitchen,  furnished  with  a  most  promising  hoitcric, 
and  from  which  opened  by  one  door  the  tiny  salle  a 
manger  a.nd  by  another  the  staircase  to  the  bedroom. 
The  latter  were  clean  and  comfortable,  and  we  soon 
forgot  our  troubles  over  an  excellent  dinner  in  the 
tiny  salle  in  company  with  four  commercials,  who 
well  followed  up  the  politeness  of  our  friend  of  the 
bedroom,  by  refraining  from  cigarettes,  although 
they  had  arrived  at  the  coffee  stage  when  we  began. 
Next  morning  broke  fairly  fine,  but  with  a  furious 
westerly  gale  blowing  round  the  house,  for  it  was  the 
2nd  of  September,  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  by 
many  a  seaport  town  on  both  sides  the  Channel, 
for  the  fierce,  untimely  storm  that  raged  all  day. 
Luckily,  the  wind  was  dead  fair  for  our  course,  and 
after  a  gradual  ascent  of  two  miles,  we  began  to  fly 
down  an  apparently  endless  slope  stretching  over 
somewhat  bare  wold-like  country  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  It  was  a  grand  ride,  which  we  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  sometimes  for  miles  not  stirring  a  foot, 
as  the  wind  whirled  us  along,  then  spurting  up  the 
short  rises,  which  occurred  at  intervals,  and  so  to  Caen 
15!  miles,  of  which  we  did  the  first  4  of  the  descent  in 
twenty  minutes,  13^  in  li  hours,  and  the  whole 
distance  from  hotel  to  hotel  in  two  hours.  Luckily, 
it  did  not  rain  in  earnest  till  we  were  nearly  iu,  and 
waterproofs  then  served  us  well,  so  that  we  got  in 
dry  and  fresh  as  when  we  started  ;  a  pleasant  change 
after  the  night  before.  We  put  up  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  de  la  Place  Royale  in  the  principal  square, 
thinking  after  past  experiences  that  the  great  thing 
was  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  it.  Our  bedrooms  were 
very  good,  but  the  feeding  was  dear  and  poor  com- 
pared with  what  we  had  had  in  similar  places. 

The  Norman  churches  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Honimes 
and  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  together  with  the  late  Gothic 
St.  Pierre  ;  are  too  well-known  to  need  full  descrip- 
tion, suffice  it  to  say  that  we  found  our  day  and  a 
half  none  too  long,  and  that  after  seeing  so  many 
granite  buildings  we  were  much  struck  with  the 
opportunities  for  ornamentation  offered  by  the 
facile  Caen  stone.  Tiie  number  and  quality  of 
the  pictures,  too,  both  iu    the  permanent  gallery   of 


the  Museum,  and  in  an  exhibition  which  happened 
to  be  going  on,  was  very  noticeable,  and  made  us 
wonder  if  the  march  of  education  would  ever  produce 
the  like  show  in  towns  of  such  a  size  at  home. 

We  had  originally  intended  to  ride  from  Vire  to 
Falaire,  from  thence  to  Caen,  and  then  to  proceed 
by  Pont  I'Eveque  and  Trouville  to  Rouen,  and  it 
would  appear,  from  the  experience  of  other  travel- 
lers, that  by  so  doing  we  should  have  had  much 
heavier  roads  than  by  the  route  we  did  follow  :  but 
time  pressed,  so  now  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  get  to  Rouen  by  the  straightest  route,  which  runs 
through  Lisieux. 

A  French  bicyclist,  who  had  ridden  from  Rouen, 
— chiefly  in  the  train — much  amused  us  by  his  volu- 
bility and  expressive  pantomime,  which  seemed  to 
excite  the  laughter  of  even  his  compatriots.  If  he  is 
a  specimen,  the  cycling  caste  cannot,  we  fear,  com- 
mand much  respect  in  France. 

However,  except  in  churches,  Caen  had  rather 
disappointed  us  ;  it  seemed  to  have  lost  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  antiquity,  without  having  achieved 
modern  magnificence,  and  we  we  were  quite  ready 
for  an  early  start  on  Tuesday  moi^ning. 

The  reserve  luggage  was  once  more  despatched, 
and  we  were  fairly  off' by  9  o'clock,  and  soon  thread- 
ing our  way  cautiously  through  the  long  paved 
streets,  where  the  wet  stones  gave  but  a  precarious 
hold  to  the  rubber  tyres  of  our  steering  wheels, 
necessitating  very  slow  progress.  At  last,  after 
nearly  half  an  hour's  bumping,  we  were  clear  of 
the  town,  and  just  approaching  the  point  where 
the  Paris  and  Pont  I'Eveque  roads  part,  when 
down  came  the  rain  in  sheets,  so  suddenly,  that 
before  we  had  time  to  fit  aprons  our  feet  were 
wet  through ;  luckily,  we  were  quicker  with  the 
coats,  or  we  should  have  been  drenched  altogether. 
The  wind  was  fair  and  the  road  hard  and  level, 
but  the  country  was  most  dreary  and  the  rain  poured 
ceaselessly,  so  there  was  nothing  for  us  but  to  get  on 
as  quick  as  possible  and  try  to  run  through  the  rain. 
After  an  hour  of  this  work  we  had  cleared  eight 
miles,  and  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
which  we  rather  hailed  as  a  variety,  especially  as 
the  rain  had  ceased  for  a  time,  and  allowed  us  to 
walk  up  in  comparative  comfort.  The  hill  was 
about  half  a  mile  long,  and  from  the  top  we  had 
just  time  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  wide  wooded 
valley,  backed  by  an  ominous  range  of  hills, 
when  down  came  the  rain  again,  marring  the 
pleasure  of  the  otherwise  delightful  run  down  to  the 
little  village  of  Croissonville,  14  miles  from  Caen. 
As  this  was  half-way,  and  said  to  be  the  only  stop- 
ping place  on  the  desolate  road,  we  entered  a  tiny 
auherge,  where  we  found  a  clean  room,  and  landlady 
very  anxious  to  oblige.       She    first    pro\  ided   pntage 
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a  Voseillc.  which  J.  translated  "  bread  and  butter 
soup."  Butter  there  certainlj'  was,  in  such  super- 
fluity and  so  strong  of  garlic,  that  though  starving, 
none  of  us,  except  C,  could  get  far  with  it.  This 
was  succeeded  by  a  splendid  omelette,  by  far  the 
best  we  had  anywhere,  and  we  wound  up  with  a 
delicious  little  dessert  of  peaches  and  pears,  with 
bread  hot  from  the  oven  ;  so  that  altogether  we 
fared  wonderfully  well. 

All  this  time  a  tuneful  tinker, who  was  doing  some- 
thing mysterious  to  the  household  spoons  and  forks 
which  turned  them  inky  black,  was  warbling  martial 
ditties  in  the  cellar  under  our  feet,  with  which,  and 
the  punch,  we  became  positively  cheerful,  and 
started  quite  festive  at  12.30  to  complete  the  run  to 
Lisieux. 

It  took  us  four  miles  more  to  cross  the  valley,  on 
the  far  side  of  which  we  inclined  to  the  right,  thus 
avoiding  the  steep  climb  on  the  old  road ;  three 
more  miles  of  level,  skirting  the  pretty  wooded  slopes, 
brought  us  to  Crevecae  ir,  after  v.'hich  we  gradually 
rose  for  nearly  three  miles  more,  by  a  splendidly 
engineered  series  of  slopes.  It  was  now  quite  fine 
and  hot,  and  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  change. 
At  the  top  we  rejoined  the  old  road,  and  from 
thence  ran  merrily  over  the  remaining  five  miles  into 
Lisieux,  winding  up  with  a  grand  mile  run  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  town  rising  in  terraces 
on  the  slope  of  the  opposite  hill. 

A  convenient  boulevard  led  us  right  round  to  the 
Hotel  de  France,  withowi  pave,  for  which,  after  our 
Caen  experience,  we  were  very  thankful.  We  got 
in  at  4.15  :  distance  31  miles,  the  longest  ride  we  did, 
and  one  of  the  least  fatiguing.  The  Hotel  de 
France  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  town, 
in  a  very  pretty,  airy  boulevard.  The  host 
and  hostess,  a  very  nice-looking  couple  (she  un- 
usually pretty),  came  out  and  examined  us  with 
friendly  remarks,  "  Cest  joli  ra  c'cst  genii!,''  and 
paid  us  more  attention  than  we  received  anywhere 
else.  Our  rooms  were  very  comfortable,  though 
with  brick  floors,  reminding  us  of  Italy. 

As  we  had  some  time  before  table  d'hute,  we  went 
into  the  town,  which  seemed  very  clean,  and,  like 
Vire  and  Mortain.  abounded  in  full-running 
fountains,  supplying  ri\  ulets  to  every  gutter.  The 
cathedral,  built  of  Caen  stone,  is  very  grand,  though 
we  did  not  see  it  to  advantage,  owing  to  a  huge 
scaffolding  which  took  up  the  centre  of  the  interior. 
We  noticed  particularly  that  the  lower  pillars 
had  capitals,  which  had  been  absent  in  most  of  the 
churches  we  had  seen  hitherto.  A  silver  altar, 
studded  with  precious  stones,  stands  in  one  of  the 
side  chapels.  The  west  end,  the  exterior  of  which 
is  well  seen  from  the  Place,  is  very  richlj'  carved, 
and     flanked    by    two    towers,    pierced     with     the 


same  beautiful  long  windows  we  had  admired  in  the 
tower  of  St.  Pierre,  at  Caen. 

We  also  visited  the  bishop's  palace,  hard  b}'.  now 
used  for  the  municipal  offices,  in  which  is  a  beautiful 
room  called  the  "  Salle  doree."  The  walls  were 
divided  into  panels  by  richly-decorated  mould- 
ings, and  the  panels  filled  with  stamped  leather ; 
and  the  ceiling  was  decorated  in  the  same  manner, 
only  that  paintings  took  the  place  of  the  stamped 
leather.  There  were  also  several  good  pictures,  some 
suggesting  Claude  ;  and  one  over  the  fire-place  is  a 
curious  subject,  "The  Discovery  of  Fire."  The 
ancient  Synod's  Hall,  now  a  CLUirt  of  justice,  is  a 
fine  chamber,  but  bare,  and  the  "  grand  "  staircase, 
despite  the  guide-books,  is  not  worth  seeing. 

The  streets  contain  more  picturesque  houses  than 
we  saw  anywhere  else,  and  we  noticed  particularlv 
the  turning  from  the  main  street  to  the  south  door 
of  the  cathedral.  In  our  perambulations  we 
lit  upon  a  \ery  primitive  curiositj^  shop,  with 
some  excellent  Norman  silver  in  the  window, 
but  we  could  not  get  at  it,  for  the  eccentric 
proprietor  (who,  it  appeared,  was  also  a  gun- 
smith) was  digging  in  his  garden,  and  could  not 
be  disturbed,  so  we  said  we  would  come  back  after 
dinner. 

Dinner  was  excellent  and  jovial,  the  waiting  most 
activeh-  superintended  bj'  the  genial  host  and  hostess, 
and  we  elso  enjoyed  an  unusual  treat  in  abundance 
of  beautiful  bright  Strasburg  beer,  on  draught  at  ifr. 
a  flagon — a  most  grateful  change  from  the  scanty, 
ill-served  meals  at  the  far  more  pretentious  hotel  at 
Caen. 

By  the  time  table  d'hoti  was  ended  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  on  repairing  to  the  abode  of  the  eccentric 
gunsmith,  that  worthy  guided  us  to  the  curiosity 
shop  (which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  street),  by 
the  light  of  a  solitary  dip.  He  then  proceeded  to 
unlock  the  door,  and  after  turnmg  several  old  oak 
chairs  and  bureaus  into  the  street  to  make  room  for 
us,  he  seated  himself  on  a  low  table  and  exhibited 
his  silver  wares.  It  was  a  very  curious  scene,  the 
gloomy  shop  crammed  with  quaint  furniture,  old 
china,  enamels,  and  valuable  antiquities  without 
end,  illuminated  by  one  tallow  dip — an  admiring 
crowd  of  small  boys  with  another  most  infirm  candle 
filling  up  the  door,  the  old  man  hobbling  at  full 
speed,  and  the  crosses  glittering  as  he  held  them  up 
to  the  light — in  fact,  it  was  "  the  visit  of  the  wards 
in  Jarndyce  to  the  Lord  Chancellor"  without  the 
'•  cat."  We  made  what  we  believe  to  have  been  a 
good  bargain,  having  seen  an  exact  duplicate  of  our 
purchase  in  the  Museum  at  Rouen,  and  departed 
rejoicing.  Here  again  the  road  question  cropped 
up  ;  our  host  and  a  friendly  commercial,  a  very  fine 
English-looking   man,  with  a  brown   beard,  advised 
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the  route  by  Couveilles  and  Bourg-Achard  as  the 
prettiest  and  less  hilly  than  the  apparently  more 
direct  road  by  Brionne  and  Bourghtheroude.  The 
great  difficulty  was  where  to  stop,  the  Villers  and 
Combourg  experience  made  us  very  shy  of  small 
places,  and  judging  by  population,  Brionne  was  the 
only  place  even  as  large  as  the  -latter,  so  we  went  to 
bed  in  an  undecided  frame  of  mind,  but  the  ladies, 
full  of  zeal,  had  determined  to  ride  the  50  odd  miles 
into  Rouen,  if  possible.  The  unlucky  "  Salvo  "  was 
in  trouble  again,  for  the  handiwork  of  the  "  harmoni- 
ous blacksmith"  of  Vire  having  worked  loose,  the 
steering  wheel  had  displajccl  an  amount  of  self-will 
on  the  last  few  hills  which  threatened  to  cause  some 
"incidents"  more  exciting  than  pleasant.  However, 
a  few  taps  of  a  riveting  hammer  set  this  right  for  a 
time. 

The  town  seemed  very  full  of  soldiers,  and  we 
concluded  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  manceuvres, 
of  which  we  had  heard  before.  In  the  morning 
three  companies  or  so  were  drilled  on  the  boulevard 
in  front  of  our  bedroom  windows  ;  but  soon  torrents 
of  rain  began  to  fall,  and  they  disappeared   rapidly. 

It  was  a  fearful  morning,  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
wind  and  rain;  but  C.  said  we  must  not  give  up  at 
the  last ;  that  the  rain  would  soon  stop  ;  that,  if  it 
did  not,  it  was  more  refreshing  than  blazing  sun : 
that  it  would  be  a  splendid  opportunity  to  test  his 
patent  waterproofs ;  and,  finally,  that  the  machines 
could  not,  and  should  not,  go  by  train.  So  we  sub- 
mitted and  departed,  well  tucked-up  in  mackintosh 
coats  and  aprons,  amid  the  commiserative  remarks  of 
the  French,  and  the  (we  trust  sincere)  admiration  of 
the  English  at  our  heroism. 

We  began  by  a  mile  and  a  half  tug  up  hill,  through 
what  would  be,  on  a  fine  day,  a  lovely  valley,  all 
wooded  with  really  fine  timber,  then  came  an  end- 
less plain,  actually  21  miles  across,  without  hill  or 
bend  !  and  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  houses. 
The  road  was  wonderfully  good  considering  the  wet, 
and  we  went  along  at  about  seven  miles  an  hour ; 
but  the  wind  being,  as  C.  said,  on  our  quarter, 
not  right  aft,  the  aprons  did  not  protect  ns  much, 
and  our  feet  and  the  bottoms  of  our  dresses  got 
very  w-et. 

The  wind  settled  the  road  for  us,  for  as  it  would 
have  been  right  in  our  faces  had  we  gone  to 
Couveilles,  we  had  no  choice  but  to  go  to  Brionne. 

Well,  we  pounded  along  for  some  three  hours,  by 
which  time  we  were  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  afore- 
said plain,  and  then,  feeling  a  vacuum,  turned  into  a 
wayside  cafe  where  they  gave  us  some  delightfully 
hot  crox'de  au  pot  suup.  which  cheered  us  up  for  a 
bit.  But  a  conversation  with  a  sporting  carter,  who 
was  playing  dominoes  at  the  other  table,  decided  us 
—as    he  spoke  of   "  hcamoiip  de  cctt.s    rapidcs    aprcs 


Brionne  " — to  make  that  our  stopping  place  for  the 
night,  in  spite  of  the  early  hour.  Shortly  after 
leaving  the  cafe  we  made  a  turn  against  the  wind,  and 
had  rather  a  bad  three  miles  into  Brionne,  a  pretty 
little  town,  which,  like  Lisieux,  is  built  on  the 
northern  side  of  a  deep  valley,  and  we  descended 
from  the  plateau  by  a  wooded  incline,  the  counter- 
part of  that  by  which  we  had  climbed.  Owing  to 
the  presence  of  a  battery  of  artillery  (some 
mounted  members  of  which  we  met  and  put  to 
ignominious  flight  in  the  streets)  there  was  no  room 
in  the  hotel  proper,  so  we  were  housed  in  a  separate 
building  up  the  yard,  and  m  part  over  the  stables. 
We  had  now  done  24  miles,  and  it  was  only  2.30 
p.m.,  so  that  it  was  much  against  the  grain  that  we 
stopped,  with  nothing  to  do  but  get  cross  with  each 
other,  and  rail  at  the  shortcomings  of  the  unhappy 
C.'s  waterproofs  and  basket-covers,  which  had 
caused  a  distinct  feeling  of  dampness  to  pervade  the 
feminine  wardrobe.  This  that  individual  resented 
by  accusations  against  us  of  want  of  zeal  and  in- 
gratitude for  being  less  wet  than  himself  and  L. 
(who  were  soaked),  a  condition  which  appears  to 
impart  a  mysterious  satisfaction  to  the  male  mind. 
At  last,  after  changing,  he  and  J.,  shod  in  enormous 
carpet  slippers  (which  they  purchased  for  the  pur- 
pose) proceeded  to  perambulate  the  town,  and 
visited  the  church,  where  they  got  a  slight  fore- 
taste of  the  glories  of  Rouen  in  a  delicate  Caen 
stone  screen  over  the  porch,  and  some  excellent 
modern  windows,  representing  the  "  Life  of  our 
Lord,"  and  here,  of  all  places,  it  appears  they  struck 
up  an  acquaintance  with  the  Commandant  of  the 
battery,  of  whom  more  anon. 

When  dinner  did  come  it  was  an  micommonly 
poor  meal,  and  we  can  only  suppose  that  our  mili- 
tary friends  ate  up  all  the  good  things ;  at  all  events 
we  got  so  little  that  we  rose  almost  as  thirsty  and 
famished  as  when  we  sat  down,  and  were  very  glad 
to  defy  the  proprietress  and  sit  in  the  estaminet,  or 
public  cafe  of  the  inn,  to  get  warm.  Here  qualms 
about  sitting  down  with  farmers  and  private  soldiers 
were  soon  stilled  by  the  entrance  of  C.'s  military 
friend  and  his  lieutenant.  The  former  was  a  fine- 
looking  man,  a  typical  French  officer;  but  the  latter 
was  distinctly  the  best-looking  and  most  gentlemanly 
Frenchman  we  saw  at  all,  fair  and  slight,  but  well 
made.  A  most  animated,  but  uuderstood-with-diffi- 
culty  conversation  in  French  now  ensued  between 
C.  and  the  Commandant.  The  subject  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  comparison  of  things  military  in 
France  and  England  ;  but  the  extreme  fluency  of 
the  one  and  the  haziness  as  to  genders  and  gram- 
mar of  the  other  produced  a  somewhat  confusing 
effect  on  the  audience  ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
at  any  time  either  disputant  had  a   clear  notion  of 
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the  arguments  of  the  other.  [It  is  an  awful  story — 
I  understood  him  perfectly.  He  was  chief  of  the 
signal  corps  in  Tunis,  had  visited  Chatham,  got  lost 
in  London,  thought  our  language  trcs  difficile  but  our 
customs  hospitable,  and  our  army  system  much  the 
best  for  Colonial  wars;  he  also  took  an  interest  in 
architecture  and  stained  glass ;  in  fact,  he  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  cross  between  the  dragoon  colonel 
and  the  fleshly  poet. J  The  handsome  lieutenant 
was  induced  to  show  us  his  manoeuvre  map,  cleverly 
encased  in  transparent  waterproof,  which  he  did 
with  an  amount  of  bashfulness  we  had  not  expected 
this  side  the  Channel.  In  fact,  we  passed  a  very 
pleasant  evening,  and  had  good  reason  to  thank  our 
acquaintances,  not  only  for  a  lively  addition  to  our 
company,  but  for  keeping  less  desirable  visitors  at 
bay,  seeing  that  not  a  private  dared  enter  while  they 
were  there,  and  very  few  peasants. 

We  left  Brionne  next  morning  in  fine  weather. 
Our  way  led  up  a  steep  hill  out  of  the  town,  and  we 
had  not  gone  far  before  we  found  they  were  making 
a  new  road,  which  was  perfectly  frightful.  First  a 
thick  bog  of  stiff  clay,  and  then  a  good  half-mile  of 
new-laid  stones,  all  on  a  steep  rise.  It  was  as  much 
as  the  gentlemen  could  do  to  get  the  machines  up 
at  all.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  top  we  had 
come  nearly  two  miles,  and  then  ensued  a  steep 
descent  of  about  a  mile  into  a  very  pretty  deep 
valley,  with  a  brawling  stream  at  the  bottom,  from 
which  we  had  to  climb  for  nearly  another  two  miles 
to  reach  the  plateau,  extending,  we  were  glad  to 
find,  the  rest  of  the  eight  miles  to  Bourghtheroude. 
This  place,  which  gives  the  name  to  one  of  the 
famous  old  mansions  of  Rouen,  was  a  mere  village, 
yet  it  certainly  possesses  better  hotels  than  Brionne, 
and  we  should  have  rather  regretted  not  coming  on 
the  day  before,  had  it  not  been  evident  that  the 
place  was  overrun  with  military.  We  saw  two 
infantry  regiments  march  through,  not  an  imposing 
set.  of  men,  being  so  small  and  looking  weary  and 
footsore.  The  companies  appeared  very  large  com- 
pared with  ours,  and  two  officers  to  each  company 
were  mounted.  Tlie  men  were  heavily  laden  with 
knapsacks  (in  one  pack),  blankets,  etc.,  but  did  not 
appear  to  carry  entrenching  tools.  Each  regiment 
had  a  bugle  band  as  well  as  a  regular  brass  band, 
and  was  followed  by  some  eight  or  ten  wagons — 
ambulance,  forage,  etc.  All  this  gave  us  a  lively 
time  for  our  dejeuner,  and  when  we  were  leaving  the 
yard  was  full  of  chasseurs  (from  a  third  regiment), 
who  were  to  sleep  in  the  stables,  and  were  busily 
engaged  in  building  a  bonfire  and  making  most  sug- 
gestive enquiries  as  to  the  quality  of  the  water.  Here 
E.'s  saddle-spring  snapped,  and  as  the  forgeron 
was  of  course  otherwise  engaged,  I  had  to  splice  it 
myself  with  some  wire  and  a  piece  of  iron.    On  leav- 


ing Bourghtheroude  we  ran  for  some  three  miles 
through  a  pretty  forest  country,  still  on  the  high 
ground,  then  came  a  descent  of  a  mile  into  a  deep, 
wooded  valley  in  which  runs  the  railway  from  Mont- 
fort  to  Elbceuf.  The  road  crosses  on  a  level  and  the 
paving  is  very  rough,  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
wounded  steering  spindle  of  the  infirm  "  Salvo,"  and 
left  the  unlucky  riders  once  more  rudderless.  It  was 
fortunate  that  the  breakdown  took  place  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  and  near  a  station,  otherwise, 
as  the  machine  was  quite  unrideable  and  there 
was  not  even  a  smith  within  four  miles,  we 
should  have  been  in  rather  a  fix.  M.  and  L.  were 
very  sore  at  having  to  leave  the  road  just  as  the  goal 
was  within  sight,  but  C.  and  E.  thought  there  was  a 
silver  hning  to  the  cloud  in  the  shape  of  the  absence 
of  luggage  baskets  for  the  remaining  13  miles,  and 
started  on  their  lonely  way,  cheered  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  had  some  4olbs.  less  to  carry. 

The  "Salvo"  party  naturally  took  charge  of  all  the 
luggage,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  other  passen- 
gers in  the  train,  who  thought  two  people,  with  four 
such  baskets,  must  be  commercials ;  and  as  the  said 
baskets  would  neither  go  overhead  nor  under  the 
seats,  the  jam  was  fearful.  The  "Salvo"  could  not  be 
got  through  the  door  of  a  luggage  van,  and  so  had  to 
be  forwarded  as  a  parcel  (though  going  by  the  same 
train),  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  wider  door 
of  the  Grande  Vitesse  wagon. 

C.  and  E.  began  by  a  pull-up  of  i^  miles, 
at  the  top  of  which  comes  in  the  road  from  Bourg- 
Achard,  and  then  entered  on  a  descent  of  nearly  two 
miles,  very  like  the  long  hill  from  Farnboro'  to  Seven- 
oaks,  in  Kent,  but  the  openings  to  the  left  command 
views  of  a  noble  river,  features  of  beauty  that  are 
wanting  in  the  landscape,  fair  as  it  is,  seen  from  the 
English  hill.  We  stopped,  half  way  down,  to  drink  in 
the  delightful  prospect.  Infront,  the  broad  Seine,  with 
big  steamers  passing  up  to  the  Norman  capital,  and 
beyond,  high  wooded  banks,  dotted  with  villas,  like 
Clieveden  or  Goring  on  the  Thames  ;  while  away  to 
the  left  (recalling  Wye  scenery)  rise  the  bold  white 
cliffs  of  a  bluff,  which  shoots  the  stream  sharply  to 
the  north  and  out  of  our  sight ;  on  the  right,  some 
10  miles  off,  rise,  delicate  and  clear  in  the  evening 
sun,  the  long-wished-for  towers  and  spires  of  Rouen. 
The  whole  seems  wonderfully  English  but  for  the 
countless  rows  of  poplars  in  the  foreground. 

With  Rouen  in  sight  we  could  not  delay  long,  so 
off  go  the  brakes  and  we  glide  swiftly  down  the  rest 
of  the  hill,  then  speed  over  the  level  road  through 
Grand  Couronne,  into  the  suburb  of  St.  Sever,  and 
wind  up  with  a  grand  burst  of  a  half-mile  quite 
straight  down  the  wide  Route  de  Caen.  After  this 
we  have  to  pick  our  painful  way  for  over  a  mile 
along    paved    and   tramway-laid   streets,   over   the 
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Pont  de  Pierre,  along  the  Quais,  and  up  the  fine 
Rue  Jeanne  d'Arc,  to  the  exceedingly  neat  and  com- 
fortable Hotel  de  la  Poste,  29^  miles  from    Brionne. 

Here  we  found  that  the  thoughtful  "  Salvotions" 
had  ordered  a  pleasant  set  of  rooms,  and  (as  is  the 
wont  of  the  youthful),  had  greatly  enjoyed  their  sup- 
positious dignity  as  a  married  couple. 

We  found  ourselves  very  comfortable  here,  albeit 
there  was  not  a  woman  in  the  place,  and  indeed  we 
were  a  good  deal  entertained  by  the  ways  of  the 
male  individual  who,  with  the  aspect  of  a  grenadier, 
contri\ed  to  do  the  work  of  porter,  boots,  chamber- 
maid, and  waiter,  with  astonishing  cheerfulness 
and  skill.  The  quantity  of  water  needed  for  the 
indiarubber  bath  rather  staggered  him  the  first 
day,  but  afterwards  it  was  always  ready  and  waiting 
when  we  got  up. 

After  a  happy  hour  with  the  telegraph  clerks, 
thanks  to  a  slight  forgetfulness  of  J.,  who  had  left 
his  gold  watch  under  his  pillow  at  Brionne,  and  an 
expedition  to  arrange  for  the  healing  of  the  wounds 
of  the  unlucky  "  Salvo,"  we  dashed  into  sight-seeing, 
and  found  so  much  to  see  in  this  most  interesting 
city,  that  we  decided  to  stay  where  we  were  till  the 
Monday.  Certainly  three  such  churches  as  the 
Cathedral,  St.  Ouen,  and  St.  Maelon,  all  so  close  to- 
gether in  one  city,  make  one  feel  as  if  it  was  almost 
too  much  to  take  in  properly,  and  still  less  describe 
worthily,  on  such  a  short  acquaintance. 

We  were  perhaps  most  impressed  by  the  quantity 
and  excellence  of  the  painted  glass,  ancient  and 
modern.  Most  of  us  had  seen  architecture  at  home 
rivalling,  if  not  equalling,  the  Norman  masterpieces, 
but  such  glass  never.  Truly  the  next  new  Oxford 
college  or  other  institution  able  to  pay  for  good 
windows,  will  run  less  risk  of  wasting  their  money, 
ift  hey  go  to  M.  Uubainet-Morette,  of  Evreuse,  than 
if  they  look  at  home  for  their  glass. 

On  Monday  morning  we  were  roused  at  an  un- 
earthly hour  in  order  to  catch  the  steamer  to  Havre, 
but  were  after  all  robbed  of  the  river  voyage,  to  the 
beauties  of  which  we  had  so  much  looked  forward, 
by  the  discourtesy  or  stupidity  of  the  boat  people, 
who  either  would  not  or  could  not  get  the  machines 
on  board.  So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take 
the  train  (there  was  no  time  to  ride,  as  we  were 
bound  to  leave  that  evening),  and  we  consequently 
arrived  at  Havre  rather  depressed,  and  in  no  humour 
to  resist  the  influences  of  a  thoroughly  wet  evening. 
We  got  on  board  at  9.0,  and  after  a  perfectly  calm 
passage  in  an  airy  deck  cabin  of  that  most  com- 
fortable ship  the  Wolf,  arrived  at  Southampton  at 
about  6.0  a.m.  next  morning. 


The  day  was  dull  and  rainy-looking,  but  we  de- 
termmed  to  send  on  the  baskets  and  ride  home,  as 
we  had  a  long  day  before  us.  We  found  the  roads 
terribly  soft  after  the  Norman  macadam,  and  the 
lunch  half-way  had  not  even  that  supposed  English 
speciality— good  beer,  so  that  the  end  of  the  30 
miles  found  us  more  tired  than  we  had  been  yet,  and 
most  thankful  to  see  a  good  fire  and  home  comforts 
once  more. 

To  sum  up  with  a  few  general  remarks :  The 
reader  will  have  observed  that  we  often  did  not 
travel  more  than  five  miles  an  hour,  but  then  it  nuist 
be  remembered  that  ladies,  even  without  luggage, 
would  have  had  hard  work  to  walk  the  distances  we 
did  at  even  half  the  speed,  so  that  we  clearly 
achieved  a  considerable  advance  on  the  possibilities 
of  a  walking  tour  ;  and  probably  the  next  year  or  so 
will  see  mechanical  improvements  in  the  direction 
of  increased  power  for  hill-climbing  which  will  make 
"  pushing  "  unnecessary.  As  it  was,  despite  heat, 
wet,  and  hills,  we  had  a  \ery  good  time,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  our  independence  of  trains  and  diligences. 

The  distances  were  measured  by  an  indicator 
fixed  on  the  rear-steerer,  readable  from  the  saddle, 
and  recording  the  revolutions  of  one  driving-wheel, 
translated  into  miles  and  furlongs.  This  instrument, 
from  its  construction,  must  go  right  if  it  goes  at  all, 
and  besides  has  been  thoroughly  tested  against 
milestones. 

As  compared  with  a  similar  tour  at  home,  there  is 
probably  better  scenery  and  equally  good  architec- 
ture to  be  seen  at  home,  and  there  is  greater 
certainty  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  in  lodgings ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  under  our  highway  systems, 
our  roads  are  nowhere  near  the  French  ones  in 
grading  or  metalling,  and  the  English  feeding  is 
hopelessly  inferior. 

Our  expenses  in  France  averaged  iis.  each  per 
day,  and  we  should  probably  have  spent  about  15s. 
each  per  day  at  home,  and  got  much  inferior  fare. 
The  steamer  fares  came  to  about  £2  los.  each 
(selves  and  machines). 

I  had  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  ladies' 
comfort  by  fitting  the  strap  foot-rests  before  men- 
tioned ;  saddles,  not  seats,  and  short  4iin.  cranks ; 
and  I  may  add  that  the  ladies  found  a  slight  modifi- 
cation of  the  dress,  in  the  direction  of  equestrian 
costume,  very  satisfactory. 

We  trust  our  experiences  may  prove  interesting 
and  useful  to  others. 

C.  R.  &  L.  M.  HncHiNGS, 
L.B.C.,  C.T.C. 


THE  BAD  BOY'S  PA  ON  A  BICYCLE. 


i 


'  '     I    SHOULD  think  your  pa  would   learn,  after 
awhile,  that  he  is  too  old  to  fool  around  as 
he  did  when  he  was  a  boy,"  said  the  grocery 
man,  as  he  got  away  from  the   boy  for  fear 
he  would  be  scalped. 

"  That's  what  I  told  him  when  he  wanted  to  try 
my  bicycle,"  said  the  boy,  as  he  broke  out  laughing. 
"  He  saw  me  riding  the  bicycle,  and  said  he  could 
do  it  as  well  as  I  could  if  he  could  once  get  on  ;  but 
he  couldn't  spring  up  on  it  quite  so  spry  as  he  used 
to,  and  he  wanted  me  and  my  chum  to  hold  it  while 
he  got  on.  I  told  him  he  would  get  hurt,  but  he  said 
there  couldn't  no  boy  tell  him  anything  about  riding, 
and  so  we  got  the  bicycle  up  against  a  tree,  and  he 
put  his  feet  on  the  treadles,  and  told  us  to  turn  her 
loose.  Well,  honest,  I  shut  my  eyes  'cause  I  didn't 
want  to  see  pa  tied  up  in  a  knot.  But  he  did.  He 
pushed  with  one  foot  and  the  -bicycle  turned  side- 
ways, then  he  pushed  with  the  other  foot  and  it 
began  to  wriggle,  and  then  he  pushed  with  both  feet 
and  pulled  on  the  handles,  and  the  front  wheel  struck 
on  an  iron  fence,  and  as  pa  went  on  top  of  the  fence 
the  hind  wheel  seemed  to  rear  up  and  kick  him,  and 
pa  hung  to  the  fence  and  the  bicycle  hung  to  him, 
and  they  both  went  down  on  the  sidewalk,  the  bi.i; 
wheel  on  pa's  stomach,  one  handle  up  his  trousers' 
leg,  the  other  handle  down  his  coat  collar,  and  the 
other  wheel  rolling  around  back  and  forth  over  his 
fingers,  and  he  yelling  to  us  to  take  it   oft".     I  never 


saw  two  people  tangled  up  the  way  pa  and  the 
bicycle  was,  and  we  had  to  take  it  apart,  and  take 
pa's  coat  off  and  roll  up  his  pants  to  get  him  out. 
And  when  he  got  up,  and  shook  himself  to  see  if  he 
was  all  there,  and  looked  at  it  as  though  he  did  not 
know  it  was  loaded,  and  looked  at  me  and  then  at 
my  chum  in  a  sort  of  nervous  way,  and  looked  around 
and  scringed  as  though  he  expected  the  bicycle  was 
going  to  sneak  up  behind  him  and  kick  him  again,  he 
wanted  me  to  go  and  get  the  axe  to  break  the  bicycle 
up  with,  and  when  I  laughed  he  was  going  to  take 
nie  by  the  neck  and  maul  the  bicycle,  but  I  reasoned 
him  out  of  it.  I  wasn't  to  blame  for  his  trying  to 
gallop  over  an  iron  picket  fence  with  a  bicycle, 
'cause  I  told  him  he'd  better  keep  off  it.  I  think  if 
men  would  take  advice  from  boys  oftener  they 
wouldn't  be  so  apt  to  get  their  suspenders  caught  on 
an  iron  picket  fence  and  have  to  be  picked  up  in  a 
basket.  But  there  is  no  use  of  us  boys  telling  a 
grown  person  anything,  and  by  keeping  still  and 
letting  them  break  their  bones,  we  save  getting 
kicked.  It  would  do  some  men  good  to  be  boys  all" 
their  lives,  then  they  would  have  to  imitate.  Hello  ! 
there  goes  the  police  patrol  waggon,  and  I  am  going 
to  see  how  it  rides  on  the  back  step,"  and  the  boy 
went  out  and  jumped  on  the  hind  end  of  the  waggon, 
and  then  picked  himself  up  out  of  the  mud,  and  felt 
his  head  where  the  policeman's  club  dropped  on  it. 
— Peck's  Sun. 


A   CONTRETEMPS. 


TRICYCLING  AS  AN  ADJUNCT   TO    SPORT— FISHING  TOUR  IN  WALES. 

Bv  Bauen  Powell. 


you  ask  for  a  few  words  as  to  the  behaviour 
of  the  "  Cruiser"  during  its  first  sporting  trip. 
Fishing  trips  are  much  of  a  muchness,  and 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  trouble  you  with  any 
details  of  a  sport  deadened  by  cruel  east  winds;  but 
the  action  of  the  tricycle  as  an  adjunct  to  that 
sport  is  equally  gaugeable  whether  good  baskets  or 
not  result. 

Before  starting  for  Monmouthshire  and  Wales,  I 
fitted  the  baggage  arrangements  so  that  a  tricycle 
bag,  containing  a  change  of  under-clothing,  a  meal, 
and  a  warm  "covert"  coat,  was  strapped  to  the 
luggage  carrier,  low  down  in  front  of  the  axle  ;  above, 
and  partly  in  front  of  this,  was  a  shallow  bag  of  water- 
proof cloth,  i4in.X  lain.Xjin.,  in  which  were  stowed 
wading  trousers,  brogues,  and  landing-net,  strapped 
to  the  carrier  cross-bar  by  the  underside  of  its 
mouth,  and  kept  in  position  by  two  over-all  straps. 
An  ordinary  lamp  back  piece,  lined  with  indiarubber, 
fitting  on  to  one  of  the  side  lamp  brackets,  formed  a 
detachable  stand  to  which  one, or  more  rods  could 
be  strapped  and  held  in  an  up  and  down  position  at 
one  side  of  the  machine  in  front.  A  bag  hanging 
under  the  back  part  of  the  saddle  contained  in  its 
small  pocket  the  necessary  adjustable  spanner,  oil- 
can, gas  nippers,  and  copper  wire;  and  in  its  large 
pocket,  a  good-si/:ed  mackintosh  cape,  fitted  with  a 
few  small  lumps  of  lead  on  its  bottom  edge  to  keep 
it  down  in  a  breeze,  and  a  saddle  cover. 

Thus  equipped  and  mounted,  fishing  waters  any- 
where within,  say,  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  were  easily 
reachable,  all  expense  of  hiring  traps  or  carriages, 
or  bothering  of  one's  friends  as  to  driving  to,  or 
fetching  from,  the  fishings  was  avoided,  and  a  de- 
lightful feeling  of  independence  pervaded  the  day's 
work. 

On  arriving  at  the  water,  shoes  were  slipped  off 
and  waders  put  on,  the  rod  rigged  up,  and  then — the 
machine  having  been  stowed  snug  under  bushes, 
hedge,  or  rock,  chiefly  with  an  eye  to  be  safe  from 
cattle — the  fishing  round  about  could  be  tried.  If 
the  water  proved  not  right,  or  a  change  of  water 
suggested  itself,  nothing  was  simpler  than  to  off 
waders,  put  the  "  Cruiser  "  on  to  the  road,  and  ride 
to  some  other  part  of  the  fishing. 

The  roads  in  many  places  were  no  better  than 
mountain  tracks,  the  middle  nearly  always  paved 
with  large,  round-headed  cobbles,  and  the  sides  in 
awfully  deep  ruts ;  loose  stones  all  over  the  place, 
water  furrows  running  transversely  across  the  path  ; 
occasional  barriers  for   keeping  cattle  in,  or  locked 


gates;  steep,  rough  pitches,  both  up  and  down,  and 
then  grand  stretches  of  high  road.  Part  of  the 
time  the  machine  is  being  used  as  a  swift  convey- 
ance, and  at  other  times  as  a  luggage  hand-barrow. 
When  riding  on  the  high  road,  of  course  only  ordi- 
nary riding  qualities  were  tested,  and  almost  any 
good  machine  could  have  done  the  same  work  ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  high  road  is  departed  from,  and  the 
hilly  lanes  entered,  the  advantages  of  the  "  Cruiser  " 
dodges  manifest  themselves.  From  notes  jotted 
down  at  the  time,  I  can  give  you  a  sample :  On 
leaving  the  high  road  we  come  to  a  steep  hill,  over 
which  the  track  (can't  call  it  road)  goes  leading  to 
the  valley  on  the  other  side,  in  which  runs  the  river ; 
ruts,  stones,  and  watercourses  everywhere.  Dis- 
mount, tighten  the  steering  disc  so  as  to  "  lock  "  the 
backbone,  then,  taking  hold  of  the  small  wheel,  she 
trails  up  with  comparative  ease  ;  the  baggage  keep- 
ing her  on  an  easy  balance,  there  is  only  a  pull  on 
the  arm,  no  weight  to  carry.  Arrived  at  the  top, 
we  find  a  good-looking  slope  down  to  commence 
with,  so  we  ease  up  the  steering  compresser,  and, 
with  feet  up  and  powerful  brake  ready,  off  we  go 
"  down  the  mountain  side."  The  pace  is  good,  but 
cautious.  Suddenly  we  come  to  a  deep  rain-furrow, 
transverse  across  the  road  :  there's  nothing  for  it  but 
to  hard  on  with  the  brake  to  save  the  machine,  and, 
liking  or  no  liking,  out  you  are  shot  in  front,  but 
always  on  your  feet,  vaulting  from  the  handles. 
The  rest  is  far  too  steep  and  rough  to  ride,  so  we 
put  the  backbone  hard  over  to  one  side,  lock  it  so 
by  the  compresser,  and  then,  with  backbone  in  left 
hand,  lifting  small  wheel  up,  and  the  brake  put  on 
or  off  by  right  hand,  we  follow  the  "Cruiser"  down 
the  track.  Now  we  come  to  a  gate — locked,  of 
course ;  remembering  the  late  hill,  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  going  back  that  way  on  the  return  journey, 
so  no  wish  to  stop  here ;  therefore,  we  at  once  dis- 
connect the  backbone  part,  by  unscrewing  the 
steering  disc,  then  off  come  the  two  wheels ;  the 
parts  are  then  each  lifted  over,  and  connected,  and 
on  we  go  again  to  the  river. 

Having  finished  fishing,  the  next  thing  is  to  cross 
the  river  to  get  to  the  fairly  good  road  on  the  other 
side.  A  "  bridle"  or  hand-bridge  is  the  only  way 
over,  and  the  other  way  is  through ;  but  the  boulders 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  banks,  are  too  much  for  a 
tricycle  to  be  pulled  over,  so  she  is  again  discon- 
nected and  the  parts  carried  over.  Some  might  say, 
"  What's  the  use  of  all  this  trouble  ?  you  might  carry 
your  bag  and  waders,  and  brogues  and  rods,  and,  per- 
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haps,  your  fish,  and  walk."  Perhaps  so;  but  when 
you  are  from,  saj-.  eight  to  ten  miles  from  home, 
with  a  fair  road  handy,  after  a  day's  wading  in 
heavy  water,  the  change  to  a  light  pair  of  shoes 
and  a  seat  on  a  tricycle  is  a  comfort  which,  if  once 
experienced,  will  never  be  neglected  again. 

Day  after  dav  at  this  kind  of  work  was  the 
"■Cruiser''  tested,  and  most  completely  did  she  do 
her  duty.  I  have  in  the  last  few  years  ridden  eight 
different  classes  or  types — not  patterns — of  machine, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  for  this  kind  of  "  sport- 
attending"  work  none  of  the  types  yet  existing  will 
tread  on  the  heels  of  the  "  Cruiser."  One  great  ad- 
vantage was  experienced  when  running  on  roads 
mended  in  the  ruts,  and  that  was,  b}-  lifting  one's 
weight    off  the    saddle    and    taking    most    of   it  bv 


the  arms  to  the  handles,  and  so  to  the  frame,  and 
rimning  the  two  drivers  just  clear  of  the  rut  stones, 
the  trail  wheel  comparative!}'  innocently  hopped 
along  on  the  ston}'  part ;  but  caution  was  necessary, 
for  once  in  a  way  one  found  oneself  overbalancing, 
and  a  jump  out  forward  necessary.  That  such  a 
jump  out  forward  is  possible  is  the  great  safety  point 
of  the  "  Cruiser,"  but  this  is  coupled  with  the  facts 
that  the  rear  wheel  is  only  a  "  trailer,"  not  a 
"  steerer,"  that  the  brake  handle  is  within  the  hold- 
ing handle,  and  that  the  steering  can  be  compressed, 
or  the  machine  disconnected  in  a  moment. 

After  fishing  districts  were  left  behind,  rods 
and  waders,  etc.,  found  their  way  to  town  by  train, 
and  with  a  complete  suit  stowed  in  the  bags,  some 
very  enjoyable  road-riding  was  indulged  in. 


A  JOUKXKV  TO  THE  CITY  OF  COTTON. 
Hv  "X'lNCKNT  St.  Geokge." 


I  HA\'E  described  a  tricycle  trip  to  Manchester 
I  before  in  these  pages,  so  I  must  be  careful  not 
A  to  fall  into  the  same  '•  ruts "  or  else  your 
readers  will  shout  "  Brake— brake !  "  A 
friend  and  myself  left  a  small  agricultural  town  in 
North  Staffordshire  about  five  o'clock,  and  reached 
Manchester— a  distance  of  54  miles— exactly  at  three 
o'clock.  Tremble  all  ye  record  makers  !  Fifty-four 
miles  in  ten  hours  !  I  hope  no  incredulous  cyclist 
will  dispute  the  time  as  we  forgot  to  get  checked  on 
the  road.  But  oh  !  how  we  did  enjoy  ourselves.  O 
course  we  breakfasted  before  we  started,  and  had  a 
second  one  in  a  small  country  inn— half  farm-house 
and  half  public-house — four  miles  on  the  other  side 
.Leek,  and  about  24  miles  from  home.  Our  "'fair 
hostess"— she  was  "  divinely  fair,"  and  oh  !  how  grace- 
fully she  flitted  about!— made  us  a  quart  of  coffee, 
providing  us  also  with  a  jug  of  pure  milk,  besides  little 
odds  and  ends,  and  the  charge  altogether  was  nine- 
pence  1  \\'hy  one  of  her  smiles  was  worth  all  the 
money  !  F^eeling  rather  hungry,  we  demolished  half 
a  brown  loaf,  and  a  whole  tin  of  sardines,  and  when 
we  had  finished  we  rose  "oily"  delighted.  The 
roads  from  Leek  to  Manchester  are  splendid,  that  is, 
compared  to  our  vile  Staffordshire  roads.  We  met 
hundreds  of  bi.'s  and  tri.'s  of  all  sorts.  At  Aklerley 
£jge — a  favourite  resort  of  Manchester  people  at 
holiday  times— there  was  quite  a  pleasure  fair  going 
on.  There  is  an  exceedingly  steep  hill  from  Alderley 
into  Winslow,  paved  with  '•  those  nasty  sets,"  and  to 
all  who  descend  I  say — Beware  1   I  preferred  walking 


down  the  steepest  part  of  it,  as  neither  my  machine 
nor  nuself  were  insured.  "  Accidents  will  happen," 
don't  you  know.  If  I  had  broken  my  nose  or  dis- 
figured my  face  in  any  way,  whatever  would  my  dear 
girl  have  thought  ? — oh  !  dear,  this  is  a  slip.  I  am 
letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  I  meant  to  have  said 
■•  the  dear  girls,"  don't  you  know.  The  ride  from 
Winslow  to  Manchester  is  grand,  and  no  wonder  the 
road  was  crowded  with  cyclists.  And  now  let  me 
give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Never  accept  invitations 
in  shorthand,  and  especially  on  postcards.  The 
person  to  whom  I  had  written — I  sa.y  person, yon  know, 
because  this  sly  old  word  gives  no  clue  of  gender — 
happened  to  be  out,  and  no  one  else  could  read  it. 
It  might  be  to  the  effect  that  I  was  coming,  and  it 
might  have  been  to  the  effect  that  I  wasn't  coming. 
Which  was  it?  It  was  taken  to  the  chemist's  to  un- 
ravel— as  chemists  are  very  fond  of  mysterious 
caligraphy — but  these  gentlemen  don't  know  every- 
thing, don't  you  know.  He  got  a  large  glass  which 
made  the  shorthand  look  like  huge  monkeys'  tails,  but 
still  he  was  no  wiser.  He  shook  his  head  learnedly 
and  said  he  might  have  read  it  k'Iioi  he  u'as  a  boy. 
Never  mind,  I  was  my  own  translator.  Cyclists  are 
very  fond  of  showing  the  advantages  of  wheels  over 
horses.  Let  me  add  one  more  to  the  list.  My  horse 
was  too  stout  to  go  through  the  doorway,  so  I  took 
one  of  the  wheels  off,  when  it  went  through  easily. 
Ye  lovers  of  horses,  ye  cannot  unscrew  the  legs  of 
your  favourite  animals  like  we  cyclists  can.  Pshaw  ! 
Three  cheers  for  our  steeds  1  not  too  loud,  please,  or 
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else  our  Goveminent  will  hear  the  noise,  and  fancy 
there  is  a  rebellion.  There  are  so  many  cycliits, 
don't  you  know. 

The  day  after  I  and— who  now  ?— spent  a  pleasant 
day  rowing.  My  brother,  of  course.  You  smile  and 
say  you  don't  believe  it.  Don't,  then.  But  in  order 
to  please  your  incredulity,  we  will  call  my  companion 
"sister."  There,  will  that  do  for  you?  Still  you 
laugh.  Well,  laugh  on,  I  shall  not  alter  the  term 
any  more.  We  are  all  brothers  and  sisters,  don't 
you  know. 

We  enjoyed  ourselves  "  so  muchly"  that  Mondav 
found  us  at  the  same  old  game.     Rowing  is  so  uico, 

isn't  it  ?     Well,  of  course  it  depends ■  Depends  on 

what?  Weather  being  fine  ? — No;  guess  again.  A 
nice  boat  ?— No.  Pretty  scenery  ?— No.  Pretty 
girl  ?— Y-e-s ;  that's  it.  One  wislies  then  the  lake 
was  the  world,  that  the  sun  would  for  ever  shine, 
and  that  we  "  two"— what  two  ?  be  plain,  please— 
could  row  on  for  ever  and  for  ever.  (No  Salvation 
Army  choruses,  please.) 

Five  hours'  rowing  on  a  lake  is  calculated  to  give 
a  "  person"  an  appetite.  We  are  prosaic  creatures 
as  well  as  poetic  ones.  Of  course  it's  vulgar  to  talk 
about  being  hungry.  I  know  all  about  that.  But 
oh  !  that  tea— served  by  dainty  little  hands,  each 
cup  sweetened  with  such  pretty  smiles— however 
could  I  forget  it  ?     Ah  !  how  it  seems  like  a  dream  ! 


^.%^v^:i>A-  /^.-^•;^^ 


The  same  day  we  visited  that  vulgar  place.  Belle 
Vue,  amusing  ourselves  by  stroking  the  lions  (we 
really  did,  but  they  were  asleap  against  the  bars) 
tickling  the  monkeys'  ears  with  straws,  much  to 
their  aggravation,  watching  the  Lancashire  people 
feed — oh  !  what  mouths  they  have,  to  be  sure,  for 
jam  tarts — and  feeding  a  huge  elephant  with  cata- 
logues of  the  grounds,  the  flavour  of  which  he 
seemed  greatly  to  enjoy. 

At  night  we  visited  the  "  Royal,"  where  Wilson 
Barrett's  company  were  acting'a  new,  powerful  piece, 
entitled  "  Claudian."  The  crush  was  awful !  I 
really  thought  at  one  time  we  should  have  been 
destined  to  be  thrown  in  tlie  bone-heap  at  the 
pawnbroker's  !  But  the  acting  paid  for  all.  The 
piece  is  most  exciting,  and  every  character  was 
finely  represented,  whilst  the  scenery  was  some- 
thing grand. 

Return  journeys  are  always  nuisances,  and  both 
my  friend  and  myself  felt  less  eager  to  hurry  home 
than  we  did  to  hurry /;-om  home.  But  holidays,  like 
everything  else,  all  too  soon  come  to  an  end,  but 
they  afford  us  many  happy  hours  of  pleasant 
thought  in  looking  back  to  them,  and  thus  enable 
us  to  forget  the  "thorns"  of  the  present  by  revelling 
in  the  "  sweet  memories"  of  the  past. 
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TWO  MILES  A  MINUTE  ON   A  TRICYCLE. 


I 


WONDER  you  never  thought  of  applying 
steam  to  your  tricycle,"  said  my  friend  and 
fellow-engineer,  Sam  Andrews.  "  I  should 
think  it  would  not  be  difficult,  and  you  are  just  the 
fellow  to  do  it — so  fond  of  experiments,  and  all  the 
appliances  to  j^our  hand,  besides  being  an  experi- 
enced cyclist." 

■•  Oh  !"  replied  I,   "  I  have  done  better  than  that. 
What  do  you  think  of  electricity  ?" 
"  Have  you  really  tried  it  ?" 
"  Yes  ;  I  will  tell  you  how." 

"  You  know,  before  I  came  here  I  had  for  the  pre- 
vious six  months  been  assisting  my  father,  who  was 

chief  engineer  to  the Company,  in  finishing  the 

small  branch  line  at .  The  roads  were  fright- 
fully bad,  and  I  had  no  opportunity  of  mdulging  in 
my  favourite  exercise,  so  the  idea  of  cousaucting  a 
tricycle  to  run  on  the  metals  occurred  to  me. 

"  I  was  sanguine  of  success,  but  kept  the  idea  a 
secret  from  everyone  but  old  Warner,  whose  assist- 
ance I  required  in  constructing  the  machine.  This 
was  easil}'  done,  as  my  father  was  much  occupied 
with  his  responsible  duties,  and  there  was  a  private 

workshop  adjoining  the  large  one  at ,  where  the 

workpeople  were  accustomed  to  our  w'orking  at  ex- 
periments they  were  not  allowed  to  see.  Thus  my 
proceedings  gave  rise  to  no  particular  remarks. 

"  Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  as  short  as  I  can  : 
Warner  and  I  had  nearly  finished  a  machine,  the 
gauge  of  the  railway,  with  flanges  on  the  wheels. 
One  large  driving-wheel,  eight  feet  in  diameter,  on 
the  left,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  the  right ;  when 
the  idea  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  struck  me, 
I  may  say,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  at  once  I 
determined  on  the  experiment.  This,  however,  I 
kept  secret  even  from  Warner,  and  the  machine  was 
furnished  wiih  treadles  and  multiplying  gear,  as  at 
first  designed,  it  being  my  intention  to  make  either 
mode  of  propulsion  available  at  will. 

"  At  length  all  was  ready  and  I  prepared  for  a  trial 
trip.  We  got  the  machine  down  to  a  lonely  place 
by  the  rails  on  the  main  line  after  dark  one  night, 
and  at  daylight  next  morning  I  fixed  my  batteries 
and  cumulators,  eagerly  waiting  for  the  six  a.m.  ex- 
press to  pass,  w  hen  I  knew  I  should  have  the  line 
clear  for  above  half  an  hour,  the  next  train. being  a 
slow  '  mineral,'  which  turned  on  to  our  new  branch 
about  a  mile  further  on.  And  I  knew  the  points 
would  be  turned  for  it  at  the  junction  as  soon  as  the 
express  had  passed  over  them. 

"Just  as  the  latter  was  due  the  old  man  came 
running  down  to  say  I  was  wanted  by  my  father. 


and  my  being  called  away  has  an  important  bearing 
on  my  story.  I  hurried  to  the  office,  and  after  some 
little  delay  found  what  he  required,  and,  looking  at 
my  watch  as  I  hastened  back,  thought  I  might  still 
be  in  time,  the  mineral  train  being  rather  irregular, 
and  often  a  few  minutes  late. 

"  It  was  not  in  sight,  and  without  much  difficult}' 
I  got  my  steed  on  the  rails  just  as  I  heard  the 
distant  sound  of  the  approaching  train.  Nothing 
daunted,  as  I  felt  quite  sure  of  beating  the  slow- 
coach, I  mounted,  and  tried  the  treadles  first.  The 
machine  worked  beautifully,  and  I  was  delighted 
at  the  ease  with  which  I  sped  along,  but  hearing 
the  train  behind  apparently  gaining  on  me,  I 
cautiously  applied  my  electric  power,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  was  going  at  some  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

'•  Still  I  did  not  shake  off  my  pursuer,  and  to  my 
astonishment  I  passed  the  junction  without  being 
turned  off  the  main  line  as  I  had  expected.  What 
was  the  pointsman  about  ?  A  glance  over  my 
shoulder  and  another  at  my  watch  explained  all. 
The  mineral  train  had  passed  while  I  was  away, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  lamps  in  front  of  the 
engine  told  me  that  I  was  running  a  race  with  the 
fastest  mail  train  on  the  line. 

"  For  a  moment  my  head  swam.  The  next,  with 
professional  promptness,  I  took  in  the  whole  situa- 
tion, which,  though  trying  enough,  I  confess,  was 
not  yet  desperate.  I  was  going  far  too  fast  to  jump 
oft",  and  mj'  only  chance  of  safety  seemed  to  lie  in 
increased  speed  until  the  driver  should  see  me, 
which  he  would  surely,  I  thought,  soon  do,  and  I 
listened  intently  for  his  whistle. 

"  In  the  meantime  I  boldly  turned  o;i  in  j;e  electric 
force   (I    had    long   since   taken    my    feet   from   the 

treadles),  and   looked   ahead   anxiously  for   the 

tunnel,  which,  as  yon  know,  is  exactly  two  miles 
long,  and  has  a  downward  gradient,  hoping  fervently 
that  my  position  would  be  seen,  and  the  train  stopped 
before  I  reached  it.     This,  however,  was  not  to  be. 

"  Fortunately  for  me  the  line  here  is  perfectly 
straight  (or  practically  so)  for  several  miles,  or  my  light 
machine  would  soon  have  left  the  rails,  with  what 
result  it  is  needless  to  speculate.  As  it  was,  the 
rapid  and  most  astonishingly  smooth  motion  through 
the  air  was  so  exhilarating  that  I  felt  a  kind  of  half 
reckless  exultation,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
confounded  tunnel,  should  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  race. 

"  All  too  soon  I  saw  its  black  mouth — at  first  a 
mere  dot  in  the  hillside — rapidly  approaching  as  it 
seemed  to  devour  ine.      Strange  that  the  driver  still 
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took  no  notice.  On,  on  we  speed.  Mechanicallv  I 
glanced  at  my  watch  as  I  entered  the  black  jaws  of 
the  tunnel.  The  man  at  the  signal-box  saw  me,  but 
was  too  dumbfoundered  at  the  novel  sight  to  believe 
his  eyes,  and  in  another  moment  the  opportunity  of 
warning  the  express  was  lost.  Now,  at  last,  I  heard 
the  whistle  as  I  rushed  through  the  darkness,  but  it 
was  only  the  cautionary  one  usuil  on  entering  a 
tunnel. 

"  How  pitchy  that  darkness  was  !  And  what  a 
roar  accompanied  the  shriek  of  the  steam  whistle  as 
the  train  entered  close  in  my  rear !  I  instantly 
increased  the  force  at  mj'  command  to  the  utmost, 
so  imminent  did  the  risk  of  my  being  overtaken 
while  in  the  tunnel  appear  to  my  excited  senses.  I 
shall  never  forget  my  sensations.  It  seemed  an  age 
before  I  saw  the  welcome  light  of  day  at  the   other 


end,  though  in  reality  it  could  not  have  bean  more 
than  some  fifty  or  sixty  seconds.  Then  how  slowly 
the  bright  spot  ahead  seemed  to  increase,  until  like 
a  flash  I  dashed  into  the  glorious  fresh  air  again. 

"  At  the  same  instant,  I  felt  a  shock  and  heard 
something  snap  beneath  me.  The  whole  of  my 
electric  apparatus  had  become  detached.  Still  I 
sped  on,  but  gradually  at  a  less  and  less  headlong 
speed.  The  signalman  at  the  exit  of  the  tunnel, 
however,  had  seen  me  and  waved  his  flag.  My  race 
for  life  was  over,  and  in  another  half  mile  I  came 
to  a  standstill.  The  machine  was  so  strained  that 
another  mile  might  have  been  fatal  to  me,  and  it 
could  never  be  used  again.  By  my  own  stop-watch, 
corroborated  by  the  two  signalmen,  I  had  run  th 
two  miles  in  fifty-seven  seconds." — Tit  Bits. 


■THE    OLD    FAMILIAR    FACES. 


WE  have    received    from    Mr.    G.    Watson,  of 
Calcutta,  and  at  one  J-ime    a    well-known 
member  of  the   Surrey    B.C.,    a   letter,  of 
which  we  give  the  following  extracts  : — 
"Calcutta,  Tuesday,  26th  February,  1884. 
"  My  dear  Nairn, — How  is  the  wheel  world  jogging 
with  you  ?      I    have  not   heard   from  a  soul  for  an 
awful  age,  but  I  take   in   the  '  Wheel  World'  and  so 
follow  up  some  things.     It  ever  I  get  back  to  E:i-;- 
land  I  shan't  know  the  place  for  tricycles,  and  shall 
feel  very  old-fashioned.     I   have  done  very  little  tri- 
cycling out  here,  it  is  not  the  place  for  it  at  all,  there 
is  nowhere  to  go,  and  if  one  does  make  a  tour  there 
is  no  place  to  stop  at. 

"  Two  years  ago,  after  I  won  that  bicycle  race  at 
Ballygunge,  I  used  to  knock  about  with  a  chum,  and 
we  had  a  fair  amount  of  riding,  and  when  he  left 
Calcutta  I  got  seedy  and  never  touched  the  machine 
till  I  was  getting  better,  in  January  last  year.  Then 
I  began  to  practice  for  the  Ballygunge  sports,  but 
got  laid  up  with  typhoid  fever  and  nearly  went  out, 
and  so  a  stranger  took  my  place  at  those  sports. 
During  the  past  hot  weather  I  had  very  little  riding 
indeed,  as  horse-riding  is  more  enjoyable  out  here, 
but  at  the  commencement  of  this  year  I  pulled  my- 
self together  for  the  sports  and  entered  for  the  two 
miles  bicycle,  vvhich,  you  will  see  b_\^  the  enclosed 
extract,  I  pulled  ofT.  It  was  frightfully  hot,  though 
the  course  was  not  at  all  bad  for  grass. 


"  I  was  awfully  interested  on  reading  your  ac- 
count in  the  '  Wheel  World'  of  '  The  old  familiar 
faces.'  That  was  all  in  my  time,  though,  as  I  was 
then  a  modest  youth  and  new  rider,  and  no  one 
scarcely  knew  me  except  a  few  Surrey  fellows  when 
I  joined  the  club  early  in  1876.  Howard  was  secre- 
tary when  I  joined. 

"  Give  us  some  more  of  those  sort  of  articles,  old 
chap.  Those  are  the  sort  of  things  that  soothe  old 
riders,  like  myself,  when  stuck  away  from  home.  I 
left  England  only  in  1880,  and  yet  how,  when  I 
read  the  bicycle  papers,  I  find  so  many  new  names.  I 
am  happy  to  read  of  young  Wilson's  exploits.  You 
would  scarcely  believe  it  if  I  told  you  I  urged  hiui 
bicycle,  taught  him  to  ride,  and  made  him  a  member 
of  the  old  S.B.C.  so  as  to  stir  him  up  into  being  a 
good  rider,  and  now  I  hear  of  him  'cutting 
records  I' 

"  I  hope  you  are  keeping  well  and  doing  ditto. 
Remember  me  to  all  who  may  remember  me.  I 
used  to  know  pretty  well  everyone  during  1876  to 
1880.  Also  give  my  love  to  the  Dibbles  the  next 
time  you  go  by  the  old  spot. 

"  Don't  forget  to   hary  back  now  and  again  to  old 
times  in  your  paper.     We  out   here,  who  are  out  of 
all  running,  can  thoroughly  appreciate  it. 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Geo.  E.  Watson." 


WHEEL  LEGISLATION. 


I  N  1878  it  was  fmind  that  bicycling  had  arrived 
1  at  a  point  wlien  it  required  specially  legisla- 
A  ting  for,  and  an  opportunity,  as  most  men 
know,  was  taken  of  the  Highways  Amend- 
ment Act,  then  before  Parliament  as  a  Bill,  to  intro- 
duce clauses  giving  power  to  county  authorities  to 
make  byelaws  for  "  bicycles."  So  eager  was  the 
draughtsman  of  the  Bill  to  "  pot"  the  hated  bicycle, 
that  his  zeal  over-ran  his  cuteness,  and  in  providing 
fetters  for  tlie  bicycle  by  name,  he  quite  omitted  the 
tricycle,  whereas,  had  the  word  "velocipede"  been 
used,  every  form  of  foot-propelled  cycle  would  have 
been  get-atable  by  the  Highways  Amendment  Act, 
1878.  Bicyclists,  however,  were  not  fairly  dealt 
with  in  this  Act,  for  it  was  quite  understood  by  the 
Bicycle  Union  (now  the  N.C.U.)  that  the  model  set 
of  byelaws  framed  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
after  consultation  with  the  Union  representatives, 
should  be  enforced  on  all  county  authorities.  This, 
however,  was  not  done,  and  the  objectionable  two 
abreast  and  dismounting  clauses  appear  in  some  of 
the  bicycle  byelaws.  Uniformity  is  certainly  re- 
quired in  the  county  byelaws,  and  also  in  those 
regulations  made  by  certain  boroughs,  notably  those 
of  Liverpool,  Winchester,  Birmingham,  and  Coven- 
try, concerning  bicycles  and  tricycles.  Quite  apart, 
however,  from  the  necessity  for  this  uniformity,  tri- 
cycling has  so  grown  since  1878  that  it  is  now,  if  not  a 
more  extensively  practised  pastime  than  bicycling, 
certainly  one  obtruding  itself  as  largely,  and  pos- 
sibly more  prominently,  on  the  public  attention.  Tri- 
cyclists  cannot  hope  to  escape  for  ever  from  those 
requirements  as  to  lamps  and  bells,  or  gongs,  which 
are  now  compulsory  on  bicyclists ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  both  classes  of  rider  have  every  right  to  ex- 
pect that  such  absurd  an'l  tyrannical  resolutions 
— such  senseless  rules,  in  fact,  as  regards  horsemen 
themselves— as  being  compelled,  at  the  whim  of  a 
drunken  rough  in  a  fast  -  going  gig,  to  stop,  dis- 
mount, and  stand  humbly  at  the  roadside  until  the 
blatant  John  has  passed.  Cycles  of  all  kinds  have 
been  long  enough  in  existence  not  to  require 
these  restrictions.  No  well-trained  horse  shies 
at  a  bicycle  or  tricycle,  and  the  few  animals 
which  do,  are  such  as  are  a  general  danger  to  the 
public,  and  a  danger  tenfold  greater  than  any  veloci- 
pede could  possibly  be.  Again,  a  bicycle  having,  by 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  been  declared  to  be  a 
"  carriage,"  there  is  no  necessity  for  providing  that 
cycles  shall  not  be  driven  on  a  footpath,  or  two 
abreast,  or  that  the\-  must  pass  vehicles  on  a  certain 


side.  They  are,  as  "  carriages,"  subject  to  all  the 
rules  which  regulate  carriages ;  their  owners  are 
liable  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  to  which  are 
subject  owners  of  carriages  who  misbehave  through 
themselves  or  their  drivers  on  the  highway;  and 
having  these  responsibilities,  they  should  also  have 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  carriages,  neither 
more  nor  less — that  is  only  a  common  sense,  English 
view  of  the  justice  of  the  case.  Carriages  are,  by 
the  Highways  Act  of  William  I\'.,  prohibited  from 
being  driven  on  any  footway,  nor  can  they,  without 
incurring  liability  to  a  penalty,  obstruct  the  highway 
in  any  manner.  Why,  therefore,  recount  special  pains 
and  penalties  for  cycles,  except  where  they  differ 
materially  from  a  carriage,  viz.,  in  noiselessness.  It  is 
true — too  true,  alas  ! — that  many  tricycles,  although 
they  are  supposed  to  be  silent  vehicles,  make  as 
much  noise  and  jingle  as  a  carriage,  but  we  may 
take  it  that  they  ought  to  be  silent  machines,  and  as 
such,  there  is  no  great  hardship  in  providing  that  a 
cyclist  shall  carry  a  gong  to  announce  his  approach. 
The  continuous  sounding  bell  is  as  useless  as  it  is 
cruelly  annoying  to  the  ears  of  all.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  not  at  all  out  of  the  way  to  require  that 
cycles  shall  carry  lamps.  There  may  be  a  few  cases 
of  individual  hardship, where  a  refractory  lamp  will  not 
burn,  or  the  state  of  the  roads  is  such  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  keep  one  alight,  and  to  provide  for 
such  cases,  any  Art  on  the  subject  of  "  wheels " 
should  certainly,  in  providing  a  penalty,  also  provide 
for  the  reception  by  the  magistrates  of  any  reason- 
able excuse.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  a 
case  of  fine,  fine,  fine,  on  every  available  occasion. 
If  every  cyclist  summoned  had  been  a  felon  they 
could  hardly  have  received  from  both  stipendiary 
and  unpaid  magistrates  less  leniency  than  they  have 
done  up  to  the  present  time.  This,  as  a  matter  of 
general  policy,  is  a  false  move.  Cyclists  as  a  class 
are  those  who — we  speak  now  more  of  the  compara- 
tively new  class,  tricyclists — have  a  stake  and  a 
certain  amount  of  power  and  influence  in  the  country's 
welfare,  or — we  now  allude  to  bicyclists — who  will 
hereafter  have  a  say  in  the  general  affairs  of  life. 
These  are  not  the  classes  which  the  law  should 
seek  to  set  against  vested  authority.  The  injustice 
of  a  harsh  decision  is  very  apt  to  rankle  in  a  man's 
breast  and  to  set  him  down  for  life  as  an  adversary 
of  all  constituted  authority.  We  have  also  before 
spoken  in  another  place  of  the  manner  occasionally 
adopted  by  the  police  in  arresting  offenders  against 
the  bicycle  byelaws.     To  pull  a  man  off  his  machine 
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and  incur  him  the  risi<  of  a  broken  bone  is  a  mode 
of  arrest  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  misdemeanour 
of  riding  lampless  or  on  a  path.  It  may  be  said, 
"  How  otherwise  could  riders  be  stopped  ?"  The 
reply  to  this  is  very  simple.  Times  out  of  number 
liorsemen  offend  by  riding  on  footpaths  or  on  open 
spaces  where  the  grass  is  reserved  for  pedestrians. 
If  a  constable  were  to  seize  a  horseman  by  the  leg 
and  hurl  him  to  earth  there  would  be  a  general  out- 
cry, and  the  official  would  receive  a  severe  reprimand 
from  the  magistrate.  We  ourselves  at  a  metro- 
politan police  court  heard  a  constable  severely 
lectured  from  the  bench  for  seizing  the  bridle  of  an 
artillery  officer's  horse,  the  rider  of  which  in  mufti 
was  infringing  the  byelaws  by  riding  on  the  turf 
of  a  common.  Why  was  this  ?  Because  magistrates 
frecjuently  ride  horses,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  bicycles. 
Yet  the  danger  to  the  rider  of  seizing  even  a  spirited 
horse  by  the  bridle  is  no  greater  than  taking  hold  of 
the  backbone  of  a  56in.  bicycle.  It  is  this  want  of 
imiformity  in  the  law  and  justice  of  the  land  that 
requires  rectifying,  and  which  sooner  or  later  cyclists 
will  have.  Every  year  they  are  growing  in  strength, 
and  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  time  before  they  will,  as  a 
body,  be  sufficiently  strong  to  demand  equal  justice 
and  equal  rights  with  the  adoption  of  other  forms  of 
locomotion. 

The  question  of  admission  to  the  London  Parks 
has  recently  been  before  the  wheel  world.  By  the 
London  Parks  we  mean  the  Royal  Parks  of  Hyde, 
St.  James',  the  Regent's,  the  Green,  Battersea, 
Victoria,  Richmond,  Windsor,  and  Bushey.  To  the 
last-named  Park,  cyclists  have  always  had  admis- 
sion, so  that  there  can  be  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  gates  of  Richmond  Park  should  not  be  thrown 
open  to  them  also,  as  they  have  been  found  no  nui- 
sance at  Bushey.  St.  James',  Regent's,  and  Victoria 
Parks  are,  as  regards  several  of  their  roads,  practi- 
cally, general  thoroughfares,  and  why  cyclists  who 
meet  the  same  traffic  outside  these  Parks  cannot  be 
allowed  to  mingle  with  it  within  would  be  hard  to 
explain  satisfactorily.  As  regards  Hyde  Park,  in 
certain    parts    and    at    certain    hours,   the    show    of 


carriages  is  unique.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  any 
(jther  Park  in  London,  or  in  any  other  town  in 
England,  and  although,  as  a  strict  matter  of  right, 
there  can  be  no  valid  reason  urged  why  cyclists 
should  not  have  as  much  right  to  form  one  of  the 
throng  which  drives  from  Hyde  Park  Coi'ner  towards 
the  Albert  Memorial  from  four  to  six  every  fine 
evening  in  the  season,  \vc  for  one,  although  an 
ardent  cyclist,  would  be  sorry  to  see  such  a  right 
either  pressed  for  or  acceded.  London  is  not  like 
Liverpool,  where  almost  the  only  good  gravel  roads 
are  to  be  found  in  her  Corporation  Parks.  Outside 
Hyde  Park  the  roads  are  excellent  wood-paving; 
within  they  are  macadam — good  macadam,  it  is  true, 
but  still  macadam,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
wood-paving  in  the  streets,  or  the  excellent  gravel 
roads  which  abound  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 

What  we  now  want,  and  what  the  National 
Cyclists'  Union  should  strive  for,  is  a  Government 
Bill  to  deal  with  cycles.  Not  in  the  spirit  in  which 
the  subject  was  approached  in  1878,  viz.,  in  the 
spirit  of  repression,  but  in  an  honourable  give  and 
take  manner,  recognising  the  establishment  of  a 
new  form  of  locomotion,  and  providing  for  it  only 
such  restrictions  as  are  necessary  for  the  public 
good.  First  and  foremost  must  be  put  on  one  side 
the  exploded  "  bogey  "  that  cycles  frighten  horses. 
They  do  not.  That  day  has  long  passed,  and  every 
breaker-in  of  equine  quadrupeds  who  does  not  pro- 
vide now-a-days  for  accustoming  his  horses  to  the 
sight  of  "  wheels"  is  unworthy  of  public  support  or 
confidence.  Next  it  must  be  fully  recognised  that 
if  a  cyclist  has  his  responsibilities  he  has  also  his 
rights  of  road  just  as  fully  as  any  other  citizen  ot 
this  country,  from  the  nobleman  who  owns  his  stud 
down  to  the  betting  man  or  sporting  publican  who 
tries  to  make  record  down  the  Edgware  Road  to 
the  Harp.  These  two  cardinal  points  agreed  on 
and  the  rest  is  easy. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  short  Act  of  Parliament  in- 
tituled, say,  "The  Cyclists'  Act,  1885,"  defining  our 
responsibilities,  but  at  the  same  time  putting  our 
rights  beyond  question. 
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Thomas  Archer  Lowe,  Captain  Wirral  Tricycle  Club,  C.T.C.  and  N.C.U. 


WE  this  month  place  before  our  readers  the 
portrait  of  a  prominent  and  popular  cyclist 
of  that  part  of  the  country  of  which  Liver- 
pool and  Birkenhead  form  the  geographical 
centre — to  wit,  Thomas  Archer  Lowe.  Mr.  Lowe's 
popularity,  however,  is  not  owing  to  his  achieve- 
ments on  the  racing  path,  or  in  the  great  road  rides 
of  the  past  few  years,  but  to  the  active  and  useful 
part  he  has  taken  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  cycling, 
and  the  personal  sacrifices  he  has  from  time  to  time 
made  to  assist  in  or  to  forward  its  development. 

Like  many  other  prominent  wheelmen  of  the 
present  day,  Mr.  Lowe's  earliest  experiences  of 
cycling  were  with  what  is  now  known  as  the  antique 
and  obsolete  "  boneshaker,"  soon  after  its  intro- 
duction into  Lancashire,  I  believe  about  the  year 
1868;  and  no  doubt  many  of  the  elderly  cyclists  of 
Liverpool  will  remember  the  interest  excited  on  the 
introduction  of  this  then  novel  machine  into  the 
Myrtle  Street  Gymnasium,  by  the  late  Mr.  Hullah, 
then  the  manager,  or  leading  "gymuasiarch,"  of  that 
establishment.  So  peculiar  was  this  new  machine 
(designated  a  bicycle),  that  it  was  difficult  to  explain 
to  anyone  who  had  not  seen  it  how  two  simple 
wooden  wheels,  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter, 
placed  in  a  line,  tandem-fashion,  could  be  made  to 
preserve  their  equilibrium,  whilst  being  propelled  by 
a  rider  perched  aloft  upon  a  rod  connecting  together 
the  two  said  wheels,  but  the  moment  the  thing  was 
seen,  incredulity  vanished,  and  all  who  came  saw 
and — wondei'ed. 

Public  curiosity  in  this  then  new-fangled  machine 
was  a  few  months  afterwards  aroused  in  a  much 
more  signal  manner  by  the  announcement  of  a 
bicycle  race  from  Chester  to  Birkenhead,  which 
came  off  one  Saturday  afternoon,  and  in  which  it  is 
said  about  fifteen  competitors  took  part.  The 
result  of  this  race  is  not  remembered,  but  it  was  on 
this  occasion  the  writer  v/as  told  that  a  bicycle  was 
used  with  iron-wire  spokes,  which  machine  had 
been  constructed  for  the  race  at  one  of  the  Birken- 
head engine  works,  being  the  first  of  the  kind  ever 
seen  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  subject  of  our  brief  memoir,  Mr.  Lowe, 
commenced  his  novitiate  upon  the  bicycle  of  the 
period  ;  and  for  the  next  twelve  months  or  so  he 
continued  to  be  a  sort  of  occasional  or  intermittent 
rider;  but  the  bicycle  of  that  day — the  "boneshaker  "' 
to  wit — v.T.s  heavy,  cumbrous,  and  slow-paced,  and 
after  tho  charm  of  its  novelty  had  subsided,  it 
quietly  fell  into  disuse,  even  by  its  earliest  and  most 


sanguine  votaries,  our  friend    Mr.  Lowe   among  the 
rest. 

Mr.  Lowe,  however,  was  always  known  to  be  a 
man  of  active  habits,  not  only  in  his  business  but  in 
his  recreations,  and  being  also  imbued  with  a  proper 
and  befitting  sense  of  patriotism,  he  had,  at  a  period 
much  anterior  to  that  now  mentioned,  joined  the  15th 
Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteers  in  Liverpool,  shortly 
after  its  formation,  and  it  is  on  record  that,  while 
connected  with  this  company,  and  also  with  the  ist 
Lancashire,  to  which  he  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred, he  proved  himself  an  active  and  energetic 
member.  Joining  the  ist  Lancashire  Rifles  as  a 
private,  under  the  gallant  and  well-known  Colonel 
Bousfield,  he  speedily  passed  the  various  grades  to 
sergeant,  was  appointed  ensign,  and  afterwards 
lieutenant  of  "J"  company,  with  Captain,  now 
Colonel,  Turner.  During  the  many  years  of  Mr. 
Lowe's  connection  with  the  volunteer  force,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  drill,  duty  and  exercise,  it 
was  his  lot  and  pleasure  to  take  part  in  many  of  the 
volunteer  reviews  and  mimic  campaigns,  which 
from  year  to  year  were  held  in  Hyde  Park,  Brighton, 
Dover  and  Portsmouth,  and  it  was  at  these  blood- 
less engagements  that  he  first  met  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
in  these  later  years  become  equally  famous  for  their 
achievements  in  the  world  of  cycling. 

In  the  decade  which  elapsed  from  1870  to  1880  the 
"boneshaker"  of  1867  had,  by  means  of  the  ingenious 
heads  and  cunning  hands  of  Coventry  machinists, 
evolved  into  a  graceful,  easy-gliding,  and  swiftly- 
paced  machine,  and  by  sheer  force  of  its  intrinsic 
merits,  it  once  more  worked  itself  into  popular 
favour,  becoming  to  the  athletic  youth  of  the  country 
more  fascinating  than  ever.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Lowe, 
however,  though  active  and  vigorous  as  of  yore,  was 
no  longer  youthful,  but  still  anxious  to  secure  some- 
thing which  would  materially  assist  him  in  his  ex- 
tended pedestrian  tours  across  the  country,  of  which 
he  was  passionately  fond,  and  which  he  had  kept 
up  for  many  consecutive  years,  he  took  up  with  the 
tricycle  as  constructed  for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty's 
lieges  by  the  deft  and  nimble  fingers  of  Coventry  in 
the  year  of  grace  1S81.  This  machine,  though  con- 
structed by  the  famous  and  extensive  firm  of  Messrs. 
Singer,  and  known  as  the  "Challenge  "  No.  2,  was 
hardly  equal  to  modern  requirements,  but  such  as  it 
was,  Mr.  Lowe  made  upon  it  quite  a  number  of  ex- 
tended tours  along  the  splendid  highroads  which 
bisect  the  romantic  scenery  of  Northern  Cambria, 
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and  which  meanderingly  undulate  amid  the  equally 
lovely  Derbyshire  Dales.  Tricycling  in  those  days, 
though  removed  from  us  but  by  a  very  few  years, 
was,  so  to  speak,  in  its  infancy,  and  with  few  excep- 
tions the  machines,  or  the  then  existing  forms  of 
machines,  have  now  become  antiquated,  if  not  ob- 
solete ;  but  Mr.  Lowe  has  kept  himself  fully  abreast 
of  the  times,  and,  carefully  noting  the  successive  im- 
provements in  design  and  in  the  construction  of  tri- 
cycles, he  has,  like  many  others,  found  himself  from 
time  to  time  compelled  to  change  his  "mounts  " — 
which  in  other  words  has  meant  pajing  for  his  ex- 
perience— and  has  at  various  times  subjected  to  care- 
ful and  prolonged  trial  the  best  machines  of  the 
leading  tricycle  makers  of  Coventry,  Nottingham, 
etc. ;  and  few  Lancashire  or  Cheshire  riders  are 
more  thoroughly  conversant  than  is  Mr.  Lowe  with 
the  points  and  merits  of  what  are  generally  admitted 
to  be  the  leading  tricycles  of  the  present  day.  But 
whether  his  "  mount  "  for  the  nonce  has  been  a 
"Challenge"  No.  2,  or  a  "Challenge"  No.  6,  or  a 
"Centaur,"  his  favourite  mount  for  touring,  in  its  sin- 
gle, double,  ortandem  form,  or  whether  a  "  Premier" 
or  an  "Excelsior"  with  their  modern  modifica- 
tions, or  whether  the  most  approved  form  of 
the  "  Beeston  Humber"  (upon  which  he  has  just 
put  in  a  spin  of  105  miles  in  13^  hours),  Mr.  Lowe 
has  upon  one  or  other  accomplished  at  various 
times  as  much  touring  work  across  country  as 
could  well  be  done  by  any  other  rider  with  the  same 
time  at  disposal,  a  record  of  several  of  which  tours, 
upon  both  single  and  double  machines,  has  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  current  cycling  journals. 

Speaking,  however,  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
as  one  whose  aim  is  to  be  strictly  impartial,  and  yet 
as  one  who  knows  him  well,  Mr.  Lowe's  greatest 
value  to  the  cycling  world  is  in  his  capacity  for 
organization,  and  his  still  more  untiring  activity,  the 


persistent  energy  and  business  tact  he  brings  to  bear 
upon  any  and  every  cause  or  movement  to  which  he 
gives  his  adhesion,  and  which  refuses  to  recognise 
or  believe  in  such  a  thing  as  failure.  All  these, 
coupled  with  his  unflagging  personal  industry,  render 
him  a  most  valuable  accession  to  any  coterie  or 
cause  which  needs  rousing  into  life  by  the  infusion 
of  a  little  of  the  generous  and  buoyant  enthusiasm 
of  youth.  Nothing  seems  to  discourage  him,  or  to 
damp  his  spirits,  even  though,  with  garments 
thoroughly  drenched,  he  should  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  confronted  with  a  churlish  or  disobliging  land- 
lord at  the  terminus  of  an  ill-starred  run. 

Though,  possibly,  to  a  stranger,  he  may  seem  a 
little  brusque,  he  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be 
appreciated  ;  and  what  adds  no  little  to  his  general 
worth  is  the  fact  that  he  is  known  to  be  at  all  times 
willing,  cheerfully,  to  assist  with  his  personal  efforts 
every  deserving  cause,  and  to  discharge  with  the 
most  cheerful  and  ungrudging  alacrity  any  or  all  of 
the  duties  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  in- 
cumbent on  a  patiuotic  citizen,  and  whether  as  fore- 
man of  grand  jury  at  Quarter  Sessions,  or  as  an 
assiduous  member  of  a  Local  Board,  or  as  the  pro- 
jector and  chief  supporter  of  a  local  High  School,  or 
as  an  efficient  officer  of  Volunteers,  or  as  the  founder 
and  captain  of  one  of  the  earliest  tricycle  clubs 
formed  in  the  provinces,  or  as  a  delegate  to  the 
meetings  of  the  C.T.C.,  or  to  the  committee  of  an 
annual  local  "  monstre  meet,"  or  as  an  active  and 
useful  member  of  the  N.C.U.,  who  has  perseveringly 
striven  to  bring  about  for  cyclists  a  reduced  and 
reasonable  railway  tariff — I  say,  in  whichever  of 
these  capacities  we  consider  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  he  well  deserves 
the  little  tribute  implied  in  this  notice,  as  one  who 
has  done  all  that  in  him  lies  to  serve  his  day  and 
generation. 


Ernest  R.  Shipton',  Secretary  Cyclists'  Touring  Club. 


I  N     the    number    of     the    old    series     of     this 
I      magazine  for  December,  1882,  a  cartoon  was 
A      given  of  Mr.    E.    R.   Shipton,  together  with  a 
short    biographical    sketch,    but    as    the    said 
cartoon   gave  but  a  poor  idea  of  that  gentleman's 
features,  and    as   his  fame   has   grown   with   rapid 
strides   since  then,   we  think  it  is  due,  not  only  to 
him    but   to   the   wheel   world,   to   include   him    in 
our    new    series    of   portraits.      As    a    cyclist,    Mr. 
Shipton    has  had  a  longer  experience  than  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  riders  of  the  present 
day,  as  may  be  readily  imagined  when  we  say  he 
commenced  riding  in  1868,  in  the  very  earliest  days 


of  the  "  boneshaker,"  or  "  French  velocipede,"  and 
we  believe  he  was  one  of  the  first  cyclists  in  the 
West  of  England,  from  which  part  of  the  country  he 
hails.  It  was  indeed  in  this  part  of  the  world 
we  first  made  his  acquaintance  in  1877,  when, 
though  not  then  a  prominent  cyclist,  he  was  a 
most  enthusiastic  and  energetic  one.  Shortly  after 
this  the  Bicycle  Touring  Club  was  formed,  and  Mr. 
Shipton  became  one  of  its  earliest  members,  this 
being,  we  believe,  his  first  club.  His  energies  soon 
asserted  themselves,  and  as  Chief  Consul  and 
Honorary  Manager  of  the  Hotel  Department,  he 
quickly  made  a  name  for  himself,  and  greatly  assisted 
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in  making  the  club  a  practically  useful  and  popular 
body.  Later  on  he  assumed  the  editorial  quill  of 
the  Gazette,  and  quickly  caused  that  publication 
to  grow  from  an  insignificant  and  uninterest- 
ing epitome  of  club  work  to  a  readable,  im- 
portant, and  powerful  organ.  On  removing 
to  London,  which  he  did  in  1880,  he  joined 
the  Temple  B.C.,  but  shortly  after  resigned,  as  he 
could  not  agree  with  that  body  in  its  cyclo-political 
opinions,  and  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  London 
B.C.  As  a  private  member  of  the  National  Cyclists' 
Union  he  has  done  much  to  promote  its  welfare, 
spread  its  popularity,  and  extend  the  sphere  of  its 
action,  and  the  formation  of  the  Bristol  Local 
Centre,  now  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  import- 
ant provincial  branches  the  Union  possesses,  was 
mainly  due  to  his  energy.  The  election  of  Mr. 
Shipton  in  the  spnng  of  last  year  to  the  post  of  paid 
secretary  to  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  is  now  a 
matter  of  history,  as  also  are  the  strides  that  body 


has  made  since.  Mr.  Shipton's  capacity  for  work 
is  enormous,  the  fact  that,  under  his  management, 
the  C.T.C.  in  the  space  of  one  short  twelvemonth 
has  increased  in  membership  from  5,000  to  13,000 
speaks  for  itself  far  more  eloquently  than  can  the 
best  efforts  of  our  feeble  pen.  Last  year  Mr.  Ship- 
ton  was  elected  to  a  seat  on  the  Executive  of  the 
N.C.U.,  and  in  that  position  has  done  good  work, 
his  possession  of  a  clear  head  and  far-seeing  judg- 
ment rendering  his  opinions  weighty.  As  an  orator, 
Mr.  Shipton  is  fluent  and  clear,  keeping  to  the  point 
throughout  and  occasionally  hitting  out  with  wither- 
ing sarcasm,  whilst  as  a  companion  he  is  one  of  the 
best  fellows  we  ever  came  across,  his  fund  of 
anecdote  being  inexhaustible.  His  only  fault  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  strong  a  tendency  to  autocracy 
in  his  actions,  but  that,  with  a  man  occupying  such 
a  powerful  position  in  the  wheel  world  as  he  does, 
can  well  be  excused. 
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THE  last  time  I  mused  publicly  in  the  columns 
of  this  magazine,  I  was  hauled  over  the  coals 
in  another  place,  and  branded  as  a  recreant 
knight  of  the  wheel,  not  to  say  a  common  or 
garden  snob.  This  is  a  pleasing  reflection,  which, 
occurring  to  me  at  the  connnencement,  I  trust  will 
have  a  moderating  and  sobering  effect  upon  my 
present  remarks — callous  thongii  I  may  be  as  to  the 
criticism  of  those  who  purposely  misunderstand  a 
fellow. 

And  so  the  Hampton  Court  Meet  has  fallen  before 
the  advancing  wave  of  cycling  common  sense.  Like 
a  strong  swinuner  in  his  agony,  the  Meet  clung  to 
the  straws  supplied  by  the  misguided  Berrettas,  but, 
getting  among  the  breakers  of  debate,  perished 
miserably.  I  refuse  to  write  "  R.I. P.,"  because  it's 
hackneyed,  and  I  don't  care  whether  it  "  rests  "  or 
"  resurges."  Its  votaries  "  went  Nap."  at  the  last 
deal  and  lost. 

I  noticed  that  the  cackle  was  all  on  one  side,  and 
that  "Jak  Strawy  Karsel "  (hy-the-bye,  what  an 
idiotic  noin  df  plume  is  this)  had  a  regular  field-day, 
seconded  by  his  old  opponent,  A.  R.  S.  Verily, 
time  works  miracles.  Few  men  have  "slanged" 
each  other  more  heartily,  if  pohtely,  in  club  debate 
than  these  two. 

Why  should  London  wait  ?  Blobbs,  of  the  Sport- 
ing Times,  simply  and  suavely  solved  this  question 


by  remarking,  "  Because  London  very  well  has  to." 
But  why  should  cycling  London  be  shut  out  of  the 
parks  ?  A  few  reasons  may  be  adduced — -viz.,  be- 
cause cycling  London  is  not  by  any  means  sure  that 
it  wants  to  go  in  the  parks ;  because,  if  cycling 
London  did  want  to  go  in  the  parks,  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  cycling  London  would  behave 
itself  there  ;  because  cycling  London  has  open  to  it 
scores  of  infinitely  more  preferable  roads  than  those 
clamoured  for;  because  anything  calculated  to  pro- 
duce "loafing"  is  to  be  deprecated;  because  the 
question  of  a  mile  or  two  saved  to  cycling  London  is 
a  triviality  unworthy  of  the  true  wheelman,  who 
boasts  that  his  machine  annihilates  space ;  finally, 
because  the  Butterfly  is  abroad  in  the  land,  and, 
contrary  to  general  belief  and  the  doctrines  of 
natural  history,  is  more  of  a  beast  than  an  insect. 

Few  more  pathetic  incidents  have  happened 
within  my  ken  than  the  man  and  dog  case  at  the 
Surrey  meeting.  Tears  stood  in  my  eyes  as  I 
watched  the  editor  of  a  bicycling  paper,  with  an 
insinuating  smile,  a  curved  and  tremulous  fore- 
finger, a  bent  body,  and  a  "Come  to  your  Martha  — 
come,  come,  come  !"  expression,  stealing  towards  an 
indescribable  quadruped  of  the  canine  persuasion 
with  a  view  to  his  capture.  The  dog,  with  starting 
ears  and  retiring  tail,  observed  his  onward  move- 
ments, as  did  ten  thousand  pairs  of  eyeai  The  howl 
of  the  crowd  mingled  with  the  howl  of  Canis  as  he 
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broke  and  fled  across  the  Oval.  Lost  by  a  yard 
was  the  verdict,  and  we  all  wept  for  that  dog-goned 
young  man.     N.B. — "  Dog-goned"  is  American. 


"Close  the  shutters,  Willie's  dead  "  is,  I  fancy,  the 
burden  of  a  Moore  and  Burgess  lay.  It  is  to  be  the 
funeral  dirge  of  my  old  friends  the  Tricycle  Union. 
Without  knowing  personally  a  man  of  them,  I  have 
in  my  limited  way  consistently  "gone  for"  them  on 
principle  as  a  body  of  well-meaning  fanatics,  guilt- 
less of  foresight,  common-sense,  or  intelligible  pur- 
pose. They  have  at  last  pitched  heavily  over  their 
championship  handles,  and  if  they  don't  knock 
under  they  will  betray  a  blindness  to  accomplished 
facts  too  lamentable  to  be  even  amusing. 

A  curious  notion  current  among  the  non-cycling 
public  is  that  tricyclists  see  more  of  the  country 
they  pass  through  than  bicyclists.  Practical  men 
know  this  to  be  capable  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
An  ordinary  bicyclist  can  ride  slowly  enough  to  take 
in  the  view  around  him,  and  has  the  infinite  ad- 
vantage of  being  high  enough  in  the  saddle  to  see 
over  the  hedge  on  either  side  of  him,  whereas  the 
frequent  necessary  hedge  plays  Old  Harry  with  the 
tricyclist,  who,  though  he  sit  as  hard  and  stationary 
as  a  Cochin-China  hen,  cannot  see  the  smiling  land- 
scape through  a  leafy  covert.  As  a  bicyclist  of  ten 
years'  experience,  I  also  boldly  maintain  that  a  bicy- 
cle can  be  so  quickly  mounted  and  dismounted  from 
by  a  fair  rider  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  enor- 
mous advantage  claimed  for  its  rival  in  this  connexion. 

The  words  "fair  rider"  in  the  last  paragraph  must 
be  taken  in  a  masculine  sense.  Not  that,  at  the  rate 
we  are  living,  it  is  at  all  out  of  the  question  that 
woman,  lovely — and  very  likely  unlovely — woman, 
will  take  to  the  two-wheeler  right  out.  We  hear  of 
records  broken  and  to  be  broken,  and  a  sigh  rises  in- 
voluntarily to  the  lips  (by-the-bye,  is  it  to  the  lips  ?) 
of  every  true  lover  of  womanly  woman.  The  trainer 
who  was  asked  by  a  youth  about  to  marry  whether 
he  thought  a  certain  horse  could  be  managed  by  a 
young  lady  replied,  tersely,  "I'd  be  sorry  to  marry 
the  girl  as  could  manage  'im."  Men  don't  marry 
girls  who  scorch  along  the  roads  breaking  records. 
Some  men  may,  and  they  are  welcome  to.  Tastes 
differ. 


practical  joker  into  a  rain-water  butt  when  washing 
his  hands  therein  didn't  find  truth  at  the  bottom, 
and  would  have  preferred  the  chance  of  Clarence  in 
the  Malmsey  butt,  if  drown  he  must. 

Where  is  now  the  bugle  of  my  bicycling  boyhood, 
the  braid,  the  blatant  badge,  the  brilliant  burnish 
and  the  bewildering  bell  ?  Played  out  by  the 
march  of  time  and  the  education  of  sarcasm. 
Improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth  and  gone  over 
to  the  great  majority  of  things  laughed  at. 

Sutton,  that  Caledonian  neither  stern  nor  wild, 
means  having  a  smack  at  Land's  End  to  John-o'- 
Groat's  this  season.  Betting :  4  to  i  on  Sutton  v. 
Record.     No  takers — 50  to  i  wanted. 

Beauty  men  on  bicycles  are  the  loathing  of  pro- 
vincial swains.  The  clubman  who  sallies  forth 
from  the  village  inn,  after  satisfying  his  inner  man 
and  goes  a-mashing  round  about,  leaves  a  storm  of 
trouble  behind  him.  Villagers  don't  somehow  seem 
to  appreciate  having  their  girls  kissed  by  blue  and 
grey-coated  gallants,  who  come  and  mash  and  ride 
away. 

An  old  Lombard  man,  W.  E.  Tripp,  has,  I  see 
with  pleasure,  been  scoring  at  flat  and  hurdle  racing 
— more  power  to  him  ! 


Percy  Low  has  been  to  Lee.  Ask  him.  A  Mid- 
land man  tried  once  to  square  Kennedy-Child  in  a 
race.  The  Childe  has  one  more  deadly  enemy. 
Godfrey  Kelham  knew  the  winner  of  the  City  and 
Suburban,  and  it  wasn't  Quicklime.  The  BelsiJ3 
man  who  was  precipitated  by  a  playful  and  tasteful 


This  reminds  me  that  the  Lombard  Bicycle  Club, 
once  120  strong,  is  extinct.  It  breathed  its  last  in 
the  throes  of  a  final  whip  round.  A  fine  old  club  at 
one  time,  full  of  right  good  fellows,  ruined  simply  by 
red  tape  and  blind  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
banker  first,  bicyclist  afterwards. 

The  names  of  Kelham,  Rowden,  Sheppee,  Cork, 
Wilkins,  Prout,  Puzey,  Low,  McCandlish,  Strachan, 
Horn,  and  many  another  occur  to  me  as  past  mem- 
bers of  the  Lombard,  whose  north-west  division 
seceded  en  masse,  after  a  series  of  general  meetings, 
and  formed  the  Hampstead  B.C. — "  notorious  "  for 
something,  according  to  a  contemporary. 

"  Hope  that  Midland  man  won't  win  !"  said  a 
Londoner,  during  the  race  for  the  Surrey  Cup.  "  So 
do  I,"  echoed  a  man  in  front,  warmly.  "  We  don't 
want  the  cup  to  go  to  the  Brums,  as  it  will  if  Smith 
wms!"  continued  Londiniensis.  "  I  misunderstood 
you,  sir,"  returned  the  other,  "  I  am  a  Speedwell 
man  myself,  and  I  hope  he'll  win."  And  then  that 
London  man  wriggled  himself  out  of  that  fix,  and 
smiled  and  squirmed  and  wished   himself  down  at 
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Kempton  backing  stiff  'iins.     This  is  a  fact — I  know 
him  well. 

Is  betting  at  race-meetings  unknown  now-a-days  ? 
or  is  the  man  who  tells  me  that  a  certain  sportsman 
makes  a  £^o  book  on  each  open  handicap  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge  and  elsewhere  an  Ananias  ? 


As  a  rule,  the  backer  knows  more  than  the  layer 
in  bicycle  racing,  if  the  ordinary  professional  book- 
maker tries  his  hand  at  our  sport.  He  finds  himself 
with  a  one-horse  or  rather  one-man  book,  and  that 
man  wins.  Bookie  welshes  in  time,  is  caught, 
stripped,  and  mangled.  Outcry  against  ready-money 
betting  natural  and  immediate. 


AMONGST  THE  CLUBS. 


THE  Argus  used  their  eyes  to  some  purpose  on 
the  5th  April,  as  they  "  spotted  "  a  man  who 
deliberately  upset  one  of  their  riders  on  the 
return  club  run,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
getting  him  fined  zs.  6d.  and  15s.  costs  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday  morning  at  Greenwich  Police  Court. 

All  clubs  this  season  speak  well  of  the  Cricketers, 
at  Addington,  near  Croydon.  "  T  left  nothing  to 
be  desired,"  say  the  Brixton  Ramblers,  and  they 
know  a  thing  or  two. 


the  Royal  Hotel,  and  everybody  was  "  glad  he  was 
alive."  "  We  made  ourselves  men,  my  bonny  boy," 
evidently. 

The  Sheppee  B.C.  is  the  Hornsey,  clearly,  but 
there  is  a  Sheppey  B.C.  as  well  in  the  Isle  of  that 
name,  and  they  visited  Maidstone  to  some  tune  on 
Easter  Saturday.  On  arrival  at  the  Rose  and 
Crown  they  "supplied  the  inner  man;"  then  they 
visited  the  Museum  and  returned  to  an  excellent  T 
at  the  same  hostelrv. 


It  is  not  everyone  who  would  fancy  goat  for  T, 
but  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  those  who  visit 
Forty  Hill  are  always  fortified  by  an  excellent 
T,  the  people  in  possession  of  the  house  of  the  sign 
of  Capricornus  knowing  well  what  cyclists  require. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  any  sympathy  with 
the  Hampstead  B.C.,  but  we  must  say  that  in  the 
midst  of  a  lot  of  affected  snobber}',  anent  a  recent 
Royal  demise,  their  announcement  that  "  the  la- 
mented Duke  of  Albany  not  being  intimately  con- 
nected with  this  club,  the  opening  run  of  the  Hamp- 
stead took  place  last  Saturday,"  stands  out  well. 


The  Leytonstone  Rovers  must  have  good  appe- 
tites, as,  to  use  their  hon.  see's  own  words,  they 
went  in  for  "forty  minutes'  steady  pecking"  at  T,  at 
Epping,  the  other  night. 


"Tollington  B.C. — On  account  of  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  the  run  to  Kingston  was  abandoned, 
but  five  members  ran  to  Hendon." 


Five  Belsize  men  went  touring  at  Easter.  Three 
came  croppers  in  the  Wye  Valley,  and  a  fourth  broke 
down  at  Hungerford,  leaving  "  No.  i  "  to  return  to 
town  alone.     "  Five  little,"  &c. — Old  Song. 


There  are  some  "light-fingered  gentry"  about 
Crawley,  as  the  Peckham  Rovers  had  no  less  than 
three  tool  valises,  tools  and  all,  stolen  there  last 
Easter. 

The  Beckton  B.C.  have  generally  merry  weather 
with  them  when  they  go  for  a  club  run — Mr.  W. 
Merryweather,  their  hon.  sec. 


The  Adelaide  found  good  accommodation,  they  say, 
at  the  Little  Rose,  "  Trumpting  "  Street,  Cambridge, 
at  Easter.  When  we  were  at  Cambridge  in  1854-6, 
we  remember  a  Trumpington  Street  washed  by  two 
sweet  rivulets  in  either  gutter,  but  "  Trumpting"  is 
to  us  a  terra  incoj^iiita. 


Boston  Spa,  near  Leeds,  is  evidently  the  Rosher- 
ville  of  Yorkshire — "  the  place  to  spend  a  happy 
day" — for  the  Leeds  Crescent  on  Good  Friday  visited 
this  "  delightful  little  spot,"  had  a  good  dinner  at 


The  Diamonds  made  a  new  departure  in  their 
Easter  tours,  riding  out  to  the  Oddfellows'  Arms, 
Two  Waters,  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  thence  visit- 
ing all  interesting  spots  in  the  neighbourhood.  They 
recommend  the  house  for  cleanliness,  comfort,  and 
cheapness. 

The  Overton  made  rather  a  long  stay  recently  at 
the  George,  Morden,  "  owing  to  the  cosy  wood  fire, 
good  cigars,"  etc.  All  riders  fond  oi [etceteras  can 
make  a  note  of  this  ere  next  autumn  sets  in. 


GRAVEL  AND  CINDEKS. 
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Brave  men  are  always  modest.  The  Chelsea 
captain,  F.  C.  Baxter,  alias  "  Willie  Montrose," 
reports  a  run  of  his  club  thus  : — "  Six  members  and 
a  friend  to  Oxbridge;  pleasant  ride  both  there  and 
back."  Not  a  word  about  the  splendid  thrashing 
he  gave  the  cowardly  rough  who  threw  a  basket 
in  front  of  a  friend's  bike  ! 


The  landladj-  and  "her  fair  daughters "  of  the 
Blue  Boar,  Cambridge,  are  recommended  by  the 
Walthamstow  B.C.  The  George,  at  Bishop's  Stort- 
ford,  is  also  well  spoken  of  by  the  club. 


The  Tollington  recommend  the  Bear  at  Maiden- 
head. As  this  is  a  large  good  house,  cyclists  may 
like  to  note  the  fact.  They  also  reconnnend  the 
Alliance  at  Oxford,  and  the  Crown  at  Bensington. 

The  Electric  tourist,  who  holds  record  for  intro- 
ducing more  guide-book  material  into  his  yarn  than 
any  writer  has  yet  succeeded  in  doing,  says :  "  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  points  connected  with  the 
town  of  Burton  is  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Trent." 
Old  Brer  Moore,  however,  thinks  the  principal 
'•  pint  "  in  Burton  is  that  supplied  by  Bass. 


GRAVEL     AND     CINDERS. 


THE  seasons  fly  past  so  quickly  that  even  I 
forget  how  many  years  it  is  now  since  I  be- 
gan periodically  to  unroll  myself  from  my 
winter  sleep  to  pen  notes  in  the  "Wheel 
World"  anent  the  racing  men  of  the  day.  This  year, 
as  usual,  the  first  big  event  of  the  year  was  the  Sur- 
rey Spring  Meeting,  when  H.  F.  Wilson  proved  that 
he  was  likely  to  be  a  long-distance  flier  again  this 
season,  covering  as  he  did  the  ten  miles  on  grass  in 
j5min.  zy^secs  ,  and  defeating  such  men  as  Pren- 
tice, of  Ipswich,  H.  H.  Smith,  the  Midland  "grass 
course  demon,"  W^adey,  of  Eastbourne,  and  others. 
Hermann  Walker,  of  the  Surrey,  also  showed  as  a 
winner  from  the  50  yards  mark  in  the  open  mile. 
Why  Gaskell  and  Liles  made  no  show  is  not  accu- 
rately known;  but  the  latter,  at  least,  is  in  excellent 
form,  through  a  winter  series  of  dances  and  boxing 
competitions,  which  have  kept  him  fit. 

Down  in  the  country  there  were  a  rare  lot  of 
Easter  meetings,  and  the  well-known  names  of 
Stoker,  of  the  Anfield,  Pickering,  and  Bayley  appear 
in  the  winning  lists  in  Liverpool,  whilst  in  Scotland 
Laing  and  Huie  are  again  to  the  fore.  Morrall, 
of  the  Oldham  Central,  as  a  "  long  starter,  "  has 
got  placed  down  at  Southport.  Amongst  peripa- 
tetic Londoners,  "Juggins"  Collier,  of  the  Kestrel, 
at  Bury  St.  Ednmnds  and  Norwich,  had  more  than 
one  "  look  in,"  and  Peter  McKinlay  took  a  first  from 
scratch  at  Hastings,  defeating  Lovett,  the  local 
"pot."  W.  Brown,  of  the  Brixton  Ramblers,  who  is 
well  trained  up  to  date,  also  managed  to  land  a  first 
from  the  mark  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  might  have 
done  something  at  the  Oval  had  he  not  been  knocked 
over  by  Walker  and  had  his  ribs  broken.  Wadey, 
of  Eastbourne,  is  a  very  improving  rider,  and  his 


style  of  riding,  bolt  upright,  gives  him  the  appear- 
ance of  being  fresh  to  the  last.  He  took  a  second 
prize  back  from  the  Oval,  and  could  have  had  third 
place  in  the  10  miles  had  he  wished.  Wilson  did 
another  good  performance  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
May  loth,  by  winning  the  Brixton  Invitation  Mile  in 
2min.  4g§secs.,  and  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun, 
at  any  rate,  the  major  portion  of  the  championships 
may  fall  to  his  share.  "  Doodle  "  Robinson  is  re- 
serving himself  at  present,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  though  people  are  very  free  in  guessing  ; 
but  guessing  means  nothing  after  all. 

Tricycle  Racing. 
Tricycling,  as  a  sport,  has  now  grown  so  much  as 
to  need  separately  dealing  with.  Up  to  the  time  of 
penning  this,  Corsellis  is  undoubtedly  facile  princ;ps 
at  the  three-wheel  racing  game  on  the  path  and 
Webb  on  the  road.  The  ease  with  which  the  for- 
mer won  the  Surrey  Invitation  Mile  race  left  no 
doubt  as  to  his  position  in  tricycle  racing,  George 
Smith  and  Sid.  Lee  alone  coming  anywhere  near 
him.  What  Nixon  will  do  on  a  Humber-pattern  tri- 
cycle has  to  be  proved ;  but  he  is  now  hard  at  work 
on  the  "  Cruiser."  Letchford  and  Webb  are  not 
yet  up  to  scratch  form.  The  tandem  race  at 
the  Alexandra  Palace,  when  the  mile  was  covered  in 
3min.  7|secs.,  or  at  a  rate  exceeding  ig^  miles  per 
hour,  proved  the  immense  pace  to  be  got  out  of  this 
form  of  tricycle,  and  tandem-riding  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  fashionable  form  of  cycling  this  season. 
How  long  the  fancy  will  last  we  know  not.  Amongst 
the  disbelievers  in  the  safety,  at  any  rate,  of  tan- 
dems is 
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{For  Tricycle  Racing 

22nd  Makch.— Heywood  (Phoenix  B.C).— Two  Miles 
Handicap :  R.  Wolstenholme,  270  yds  (1) ;  W.  Hough, 
290  (2)  ;  A.  Fothergill,  290  (3).     Time,  6m.  25s. 

2.3ed  Mauch. — Hevwoou  (Phoenix  Races)  — One  Mile 
Handicap  ;  A.  Fothergill,  130  yds  (1)  ;  R.  Wolstenholme, 
125  (2) ;  S.  Nabb,  110  (3).     Time,  4m.  13s. 

7th  Apkil. — Stamford  BiuixiE  (L.A.C.)— One  Mile 
Handicap  :  F.G.  Medcalf,  75  yds  (1)  ;  W.  Kemmis-Betty, 
GO  (2)  ;  H.  F.  Wilson,  15  (3).     Time,  3m.  Ifs. 

11th  April. — Liverpool  (A.C.C.)—  One  Mile  Handicap: 
C.  E.  Stoker,  40  yds  (1)  ;  G.  H.  Pickering,  100  (2| ;  E.  J. 
Bayley,  105  (3).     No  time  taken. 

12th  April. — Glasgow  (West  of  Scotland  Cricket  Club). 
Two  Miles  Handicap:  D.  W.  Laing,  scratch  (1)  ;  M.  M. 
Maffett,  90  yds  (2).  Time,  7m.  35Js.  One  Mile  Handi- 
cap :  D.  W.  Laing,  scratch  (1)  ;  M.  M.  Maffett,  90  yds 
(2).     Time,  3tn.  34|s.     See  also  "  Tricycle  Racing." 

12th  April. — Middlesbro'-on-Tees. — One  Mile  Handi- 
cap :  J.  Hill,  50  yds  (1)  ;  A.  S.  Dixon,  30  (2)  ;  C. 
Duncan,  30  (3).     No  tims  taken. 

12th  April.  —  Preston  Cycling  Club  (Pleasure 
Grounds). — One  Mile  Handicap  :  C.  E.  Stoker,  50  yds 
(1);  G.  H.  Pickering,  105  (2);  T.  Frost,  120  (3).  No 
time  taken.  Two  Miles  Handicap :  G.  H.  Pickering, 
205  yds  (1) ;  T.  Lonsdale,  295  (2)  ;  C.  E.  Stoker,  95  (3). 
No  time  taken. 

12th  April. — Belfast  (Ulster  Cricket  Club). — Two 
Miles  Scratch  Race :  S.  Sellers,  Preston  (1)  ;  H.  M. 
Wright  (2)  ;  R.  Wildman  (3).  Time,  7m.  38s.  One  Mile 
Handicap  :  D.  Clellaud,  110  yds  (1) ;  R.  J.  Mecredy, 
150  (2)  ;  R.  Wildman,  30  (3).  Time,  3m.  24s.  See  also 
"  Tricycle  Racing." 

14th  April. — Frome. — One  Mile  Handicap  :  R.  T. 
Rawlings,  .50  yds  (I)  ;  F.  J.  Best,  20  (2|.  Three  Miles 
Handicap  :  R.  T.  Rawlings,  180  yds  (1);  W.  H.  Thomp- 
son, 270  (2;. 

14th  April. — Tauntox  (Athletic  Grounds). — One  Mile 
Handicap  :  S.  Mitchell,  80  yds  (1) ;  J.  B.  Jones,  145  (2) ; 
J.  Dunbar,  40  (3).  Time,  2m.  55s.  Two  Miles  Handi- 
cap :  S.  Mitchell,  150  yds  (1)  ;  J.  B.  Jones,  90  (2) ;  F. 
Brock,  scratch  (3).  Time,  6m.  6^s.  Three  Miles  Han- 
dicap :  S.  Mitchell,  220  yds  (1) ;  J.  B.  Jones,  120  (2) ;  F. 
Brock  (3).     Time,  9m.  31s. 

14th  April. — Leicester  (Aylestone  Road). — One  Mile 
Handicap  :  A.  Carr,  200  yds,  I  (f)  ;  J.  Coleman,  175,  2 
(t)  ;  A.  Smith,  90  (3).     Time,  3m.  9|s. 

14th  April.— Bury  St.  Edmunds  (Bury  and  West 
Suffolk  Cricket  Ground).— One  Mile  Handicap:  J.  T. 
Collier,  75  yds  (I)  ;  H.  Ebsworth,  50  (2) ;  —  Rutt,  130 
(3).  Time,  3m.  5s.  Three  Miles  Handicap:  J.  T. 
Collier,  240  yds  (1)  ;  —  Rutt  (2)  ;  H.  Ebsworth  (3). 
Time,  10m.  6s.     See  also  "  Tricycle  Racing." 


see  separate  Begister.) 

14iH  April. — Shrewsbury  Hare  -\ni)  Hounds  A.S. 
(Underdale  Recreation  Grounds). — One  Mile  Handicap  : 
A.  Rhodes,  unattached,  100  yds  (1)  ;  J.  C.  Mitchell,  20 
(2)  ;  A.  A.  Lowe,  S.H.  &  H.,  40  (3).     No  time  taken. 

14th  April. — Newport,  Mon.,  A.S. — One  Mile  Handi- 
cap :  C.  E.  Newnham,  70  yds  (1) ;  F.  E.  Rickard,  90  (2) ; 
H.  Boyce,  85  (3).  Time,  3m.  34s.  Two  Miles  Handi- 
cap :  A.  Gibson,  60  yds  (1) ;  F.  E.  Rickard,  175  (2) ;  H. 
Boyce,  170  (3).  Time,  7ra.  41s.  Half-mile  Novices' 
Scratch  Race:  C.  E.  Newnham  (1) ;  A.  A.  Rickai'd  (2). 
Time,  Im.  48|s. 

14th  April. — Brkihton  Wanderers  B.C.  (Sussex 
Ground). — One  Mile  Handicap  :  W.  J.  Lewis,  120  yds 
(1)  ;  A.  E.  Saunders,  55  (2)  ;  F.  B.  Robinson,  scratch  (3). 
Time,  3m.  Three  Miles  Invitation  Scratch  Race  :  F.  B. 
Robinson  (1)  ;  A.  E.  Saunders  (2);  J.  H.Pibsl  (3).  Tim3, 
10m.  33^s.     One  Mile  Combination  Race  :    W.  J.  Lewis 

(1)  ;  C.  R.  Ramsey  (2)  ;  J.  Christmas  (3). 

14th  April. — Southport  (Winter  Gardens). — One  Mile 
Handicap  :  R.  H.  Harrison,  150  yds  (1) ;  J.  Morrall,  110 

(2)  ;  T.  H.  Pickering,  50  (3).  Time,  3m.  47s.  Two 
Miles  Handicap  :  A.  Kenyon,  140  yds  (1)  ;  T.  H. 
Pickering,  90  (2) ;  J.  Morrall,  215  (3).     Time,  6m.  41s. 

14th  April.— Coventry  (Cricket  Ground  Co).— One 
Mile  Handicap:  W.  A.  Illston,  15  yds  (1);  R.  J. 
Priddey,  90  (2)  ;  W.  Powell,  90  (3).  Time,  2m.  54s.  One 
Mile  Novices'  Handicap  :  H.  Scattergood,  40  yds  (1)  ; 
F.  Lucas,  50  (2) ;  C.  McRobb,  .50  (3).  Time,  3m.  12s. 
Three  Miles  Handicap :  T.  Whitehouse,  90  yds  (1) ; 
J.  T.  Hunt,  230  (2);  R.  J.  Priddey,  125  (3).  Time, 
9m.  27 Js. 

14th  April. — Belfast  (Ulster  Cricket  Club). — One  Mile 
Handicap  :  J.  Clarke,  5  yds  (1) ;  J.  A.  Walker,  75  (2)  ;  D. 
Clelland,  70  (3).  Time,  3m.  23s.  Two  Miles  Handicap: 
J.  A.  Walker,  1.50  yds  (1) ;  J.  Clarke,  140  (2)  ;  D.  Clelland, 
140  (3).  Time,  7m.  Four  Miles  Handicap  :  R.  Wild- 
man,  100  yds  (1)  ;  F.  Clarke,  100  (2)  ;  A.  Steel,  200  (3). 
Time,  14m.  32s.     See  also  "  Tricycle  Racing." 

14th  April. — H.vsTiNds. — Two  Miles  Handicap  :  P.  J. 
McKinlay,  scratch  (I) ;  A.  T.  Lovett,  2.s0  (2)  ;  L.  Dence, 
280  (3).     No  time  taken. 

14th  April.— Tunbridge  Wells  C.C. — One  Mile  Han- 
dicap: E.  Brown,  50  yds  (1);  J.  Jarvis,  80  (2) ;  H.  Ham- 
mond, 20  (3).  Time,  3m.  58.Js.  Three  Miles  Handicap: 
VV.  Brown,  scratch  (1) ;  H.  McKinlay,  Anerley,  250 
(2);  E.  G.  Payne,  scratch  (.3).  Time,  11m.  47As.  See 
also  "  Tricycle  Racing." 

14th  April. — Sw,\nsea  (Cricket  Field).— One  Mile 
Handicap  :  J.  Isaacs,  40  yds  (1) ;  J.  R.  Thomas,  scratch 
(2).  No  time  taken.  Five  Miles  Handicap  :  J.  Isaacs  , 
40  yds  (1)  ;  J.  R.  Thomas,  scratch  (2)  ;  J.  Wright,  100 
yds  (3j.     No  time  taken. 
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1-Ith  April. — Canterdory. — Two  Miles  Handicap  :  W. 
Hornewoofl,  110  yds  (1) ;  C.  Page,  200  {'2)  ;  W.  Read,  15 
(3).     Time,  7m.  3'Js.     See  also  "  Tricycle  Racing." 

14th  April.— Gravesend  (Bat  and  Ball).— One  Mile 
Handicap  :  A.  M.  Bolton,  120  yds  (1) ;  W.  Heasman,  80 
.  (2)  ;  F.  S.  Buckingham,  70  (8).     No  time  taken. 

14th  April. — Bury  (Lancashire)  AC. — Two  Miles 
Handicap  :  R.  Wolstenholme,  235  yds  (1)  ;  J.  Fothergill, 
235  (2) ;  L.  Makin,  305  (3).     No  time  taken. 

14th  April. — Liverpool  A.C.  (Kensington  Ground). — 
Two  Miles  Handicap :  J.  Clark,  270  yds  (1) ;  C.  Lucas, 
260  (2) ;  A.  Blackwell,  240  (3).     Time,  6m.  42  Js. 

April  14th  and  15th. — West  Hartlepool.— Two  Miles 
Handicap:  R.  Brown,  190  yds  (1);  J.  Spark,  170  (2). 
No  time  taken.  Youths'  Mile  Handicap :  A.  Muir, 
scratch  (1)  ;  R.  Hill,  60  yds  (2).  No  time  taken.  One 
Mile  Handicap  :  J.  Spark,  100  yds  (I);  T.  Muir,  100  (2); 
W.  Wallace,  250  (3).  No  time  taken.  Match  :  R. 
Brown  beat  E.  King.  One  Mile  Match :  J.  Hill  beat  L. 
Marshall.     No  time  taken. 

15th  April.— Cardiff  (Alexandra  Parkl. — One  Mile 
Handicap:  H.  W.  Jones,  85  yds  (1);  G.  E.  B.  Elmitt, 
55  (2).  Time,  3m.  7§s.  Three  Miles  Handicap  :  F.  J. 
Smith,  240  yds  (1)  ;  J.  Isaacs,  250  (2).     No  time  taken. 

15th  April. —Nop.wich  (Lakenham  Ground). — E.  G. 
Abbott,  105  yds  (1);  H.  J.  Hayes,  60  (2) ;  J.  T.  Collier, 
50  (3).  Time,  3m.  27s.  Two  Miles  Handicap  :  J.  T. 
Collier,  95  yds  (1)  ;  E.  J.  Abbott,  205  (2)  ;  H.  J.  Hayes, 
115  (3).     Time,  7m.  13s.     See  also  "  Tricycle  Racing  " 

19th  April — Paisley  (St.  Mirren  F.C.,  Westmarch 
Ground). — One  Mile  Handicap:  W.  Spencer,  130  yds 
(1)  ;  M.  M.  Maffett,  100  (2)  :  J.  S.  Eadie,  155  (3).  Time, 
3m.  4Js.  Three  Miles  Handicap:  T.  Lamb,  scratch  (1)  ; 
J.  F.  Fergus,  230  yds  (2)  ;  M.  M.  Maffett,  215  (2).  No 
time  taken.  Two  Miles  Handicap  :  W.  Spencer,  220  yds 
(1)  ;  T.  Lamb,  scratch  (2) ;  J.  McQuater,  70  yds  (3).  No 
time  taken.  Five  Miles  Handicap  :  J.  F.  Fergus,  400 
yds  (1)  ;  T.  Lamb,  scratch  (2) ;  W.  Thomson,  290  yds 
(3).     Time,  16m.  21Js. 

19th  April. — Alex.\ndra  P.\lace.— One  Mile  Handicap : 
P.  Furnival,  100  yds  (1)  ;  J.  T.  Collier,  70  (2) ;  R.  V. 
Asbury,  90  l3).  Tims,  2m.  56*s.  See  also  "  Tricycle 
Racing." 

19th  April. — Leicester  (Aylestone  Road). — Ten  Miles 
Race  :  F.  Underwood  (1).     Time,  45m.  40s. 

26th  April.  —  Liverpool  Harriers  (Kensington 
Grounds). — Two  Miles  Handicap  :  L.  Watts,  250  yds 
(1) ;  J.  Clarke,  250  (2) ;  G.  H.  Pickering,  200  (3).  Time, 
6m.  26s. 

26th  April.— Burnley  C.  &  F.C.  (CO.  Grounds).— 
One  Mile  Handicap :  L.  Calverley,  105  yds  (1)  ;  T. 
Lonsdale,  145  (2)  ;  J.  Nowell,  180  (3).  Time,  3m.  22gs. 
Three  Miles  Handicap  :  J.  Nowell,  500  yds  (1)  ;  T. 
Lonsdale,  390  (2) :  L.  Calverley,  290  (3).  Time,  10m. 
43s.     See  also  "  Tricycle  Racing." 

26th  April. — Surrey  B.C.  (Kennington  Oval). — One 
Mile  Handicap  ;  H.  Walker,  50  yds  (1)  ;  C.  S.  Wadey, 
50  (2) ;  C.  Potter,  1.50  I'i).  Time,  3m.  8s.  Ten  Miles 
Scratch  Race  :  H.  F.  Wilson  (1)  ;  F.  Prentice  (2) ;  H.  H. 
Smith  (3).    Time,  36m.  27§s.    See  also  "Tricycle Racing." 


27th  April.— Nottingham  Forf.st  Sports  ■  (Trent 
Bridge  Grounds).— One  Mile  Handicap  :  R.  Cripps,  .50 
yds  (1);  F.  Roberts,  70(2);  R.  Cliambers,  scratch' (3). 
Time,  3m.  52|s.     See  also  "  Tricycle  Racing." 

3rd  May. — Annesland  (West  of  Scotland  Meet).— One 
Mile  Handicap:  D.  H.  Huie,  25  yds  (1)  ;  I).  W.  Laing, 
scratch  (2)  ;  J.  Ingliss,  75  yds  (3).  Time,  3m.  20s.  Two 
Miles  Handicap:  D.  W.  Laing,  scratch  (1)  ;  ,J. 
McQuater,  120  yds  (2)  ;  J.  Inglis,  140  (3).  Time, 
6m.  34|s.     See  also  "  Tricycle  Racing." 

3rd  May.— Liverpool  (Wavertree  C.  &  F.C,  Sandown 
Lane).— Two  Miles  Handicap  :  G.  H.  Pickering,  200yds 
(1)  ;  L.  Watts,  230  (2) ;  J.  B.  Webster,  290  (3).  Time, 
8m.  22s. 

3rd  May.— Ipswich  F.C. — Two  Miles  Handicap:  F. 
Prentice,  scratch  (1) ;  D.  Meikle,  210  yds  (2) ;  W.  A. 
Adams,  250  (3).     Time,  7m.  23Js. 

3rd  May. — Crystal    P.^l.^ce   (Surrey   United   C.C.) 

Two  Miles  Invitation  Scratch  Race  :  J.  H.  Pibel,  Star 
(1);  J.  C.  P.  Tacagni,  Canonbury  (2);  F.  P.  Wood, 
Brixton  (3).     Time,  6m.  28/iyS. 

3rd  and  5th  May. — Birmingham,  Aston  Lower  Grounds 
(Birchfield  Harriers).— One  Mile  Novices'  Handicap  :  A. 
Blunt,  (iO  yds  (1) ;  A.  H.  Robb,  90  (2)  ;  J.  Whitehouse, 
25  (3).  Time,  3m.  15s.  Three  Miles  Handicap  :  W.  A. 
Illston,  335  yds  (1)  ;  R.  Chambers,  scratch  (2)  :  H.  H. 
Smith,  35  yds  (3).  Time,  9m.  54s — Second  Day.— One 
Mile  Handicap  :  W.  A.  Illston,  135  yds  (1) ;  A.  H.  Robb, 
180  (2)  ;  H.  H.  Smith,  25  (3).  Time,  2m.  54fs.  Ten 
Miles  Scratch  Race :  R.  Chambers  (1) ;  H.  H.  Smith  (2); 
T.  Whitehouse  (3).     Time,  35m.  34s. 

9th  and  10th  May. — Belfast,  North  of  Ireland  Grounds 
(Queen's  College  A.C.)— One  Mile  Scratch  Race:  H.  M. 
Wright  (1);  J.W.Morley(2;;F.H.Hall(3).  Time,4m.7is. 
Three  Miles  Handicap  :  H.  M.  Wright,  scratch  (1)  ;  F. 
H.  Hall,  50  ydi  (2)  ;  J.  W.  Morley,  120  (3).  Time,  Itoi. 
lis.  One  Mile  Boys'  Race:  C.  F.  Williamson  (1);  J. 
Workman  (2) ;  L.  Everett  (3).  Time,  5m.  52s.  Two 
Miles  Handicap  :  F.  H.  Hall,  110  yds  (1) ;  U.  M.  Wright, 
scratch  (2)  ;  J.  W.  Morley,  130  yds  (3).  Time,  8m.  25s.' 
Five  Miles  Handicap  :  F.  H.  Hall,  300  yds  (1) ;  J.  W. 
Morley,  3.50  (2).     Time,   22m.  27s. 

10th  May.— Crystal  Palace.— One  Mile  Invitation 
Scratch  Race:  H   F.Wilson  (I);  A.  Thompson   (2);  .T. 

C.  P.  Tacagni  (3).     Time,  2m.  49|s. 

10th  May. — Birmingham  (Excelsior  F.C.  at  Aston. 
Lower  Grounds).— One  Mile  Handicap  :  W.  A.  Illston, 
10^  yds  (1);  W.  F.  Ball,  40  (2);  F.  Lucas,  140  (3)' 
Time,  2m.  50s.  Three  Miles  Handicap :  A.  H.  Robb, 
480  yds  (1)  ;  W.  F.  Ball,  55  (2);  W.  A.  Illston,  285  (3). 
Time,  10m.  81s. 

10th  May.— Glasgow  University  Sports  (Gilinore 
Hill).— Two  Miles  Handicap  :  J.  F.  Fergus,  160  yds  (1); 

D.  H.  Huie,  scratch  (2)  ;  J.  R.  Reid,  240  yds  (3).  Time, 
6m  35s.  One  Mile  Handicap  :  D.  H.  Huie,  scratch  (1) ; 
J.  R.  Reid,  135  (2)  ;  J.  F.  Fergus,  85  (3).  Time,  3m.  15s. 
See  also  "  Tricycle  Racing." 

10th  May.— Dumbarton  ^Vale  of  Leveu  B.C.)— Two 
Miles  Handicap  for  Smollett  Challenge  Cup :  A.  S. 
Young,   85   yds   (1);    R.   Wilson,    scratch    (2).       Time, 
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10m.  55s.  Two  Miles  Handicap :  J.  MoQuater, 
scratch  (1)  ;  A.  M.  Doualdson,  185  yds  (2)  ;  W.  T. 
Millons,  05  (3).  Time,  9m.  41s.  One  Mile  Handicap: 
A.  M.  Donaldson,  110  yds  (1);  J.  McQuater,  scratch 
(2) ,  J.  H.  A.  Laing,  20  yds  (3).  Time,  3m.  45s.  See 
also  "  Tricycle  Racing." 

10th  M.-iY. — Southbank-on-Tees  (Ironopolis  Cricket 
Club  at  Eston  Ground). — Three  Miles  Handicap  :  A. 
Cromhie,  50  yds  (1) ;  G.  Hunter,  110  (2) ;  C.  Duncan, 
110  (3).     No  time  taken. 

17th  M.\y. — EuiNBDiiGH  NORTHERN  B.C.  (Powderliall 
Grounds). — One  Mile  Handicap  (Novice)  :  J.  M.  Inglis, 
scratch  (1)  ;  J.  Ker,  120  yds  ^2)  ;  W.  B.  Brechin,  150  (3). 
Time,  3m.  5s.  One  Mile  Handicap  :  W.  H.  Wilson,  160 
yds  (1) ;  J.  M.  Inglis,  100  (2) ;  T.  Haddow,  70  (3).  Time, 
Im.  57^s.  Three  Miles  Handicap  :  J.  M.  Inglis,  220  yds 
(1) ;  W.  H.  Wilson  (2)  ;  D.  H.  Huie,  scratch  (3).  Time, 
9m.  22s.     See  also  "  Tricycle  Racing." 

17tH       M.\Y. BlRMINGH.\M,        AsTOX       LoWER       GrOU.VDS 

(Birchfield  B.C).— One  Mile  Handicap:  T.  Richards,  80 


yds  (1) ;  F.  Lucas,  1:^0  (2)  ;  A.  Blunt,  140  (3).  Time, 
2m.  53|s.  Five  Miles  Scratch  Rice  :  R.  Chambers  (1) ; 
H.  H.  Smith  (2) ;  G.  H.  Illston  (3).  Time,  16m.  51s. 
See  also  "  Tricycle  Racing." 

17th  M.4Y.— Stamford  Bridge  (L.A.C.).— One  Mile 
Handicap:  W.  J.  Lewis,  110  yds  (1)  ;  E.  Hely,  90  (2) ; 
R.  J.  H.  Garland,  95  (3).     Time,  2m.  56s. 

17th  M.\y.— BELF.iST  (Templepatrick  A.S.).— One  Mile 
Handicap  :  S.  Sellars,  scratch  (1) ;  W.  M'Pherson,  80 
yds  (2) ;  D.  M'Caw,  70  (3).  Time,  6m.  22s.  Four  Miles 
Handicap  :  F.  H.  Hall,  50  yds  (1) ;  D.  M'Caw,  200  (2). 
No  time  taken.     See  also  "  Tricycle  Racing." 

17th  May. — Dublin  (Irish  Champion  CO  — One  Mile 
Handicap  :  H.  M.  Wright,  scratch  ^1)  ;  R.  J.  Mecredy, 
80  yds  (2);  L.  H.  Church,  115  (3).  Time,  3m.  28s. 
Three  Miles  Handicap:  H.  M.  Wright,  scratch  (1); 
R.  J.  Mecredy,  220  yds  (2) ;  E.  S.  M'Kay,  20  (3).  Time, 
10m.  :38s.  Five  Miles  Handicap  :  H.  M.  Wright,  scratch 
(1) ;  G.  Phillips,  250  (2) ;  R.  J.  Mecredy,  200  (3j.  Time, 
18m.  25s. 


AMATEUR  TRICYCLE  RACING  RECORD  FOR  1884. 

Open  Events  Only. 

(For  Bicycle  Racing  see  separate  Ref/ister.) 


12Tn  AND  14th  April. — Belfast,  Ormean  Road  (Ulster 
C.C.)— One  Mile  Handicap  :  R.  Cripps,  15  yds  (I)  ;  J.  A. 
McKay,  25  (2) ;  J.  W.  Morley,  scratch  (3).  Time,  4m. 
29fs.- Second  Day.— One  MileHandicap  :  R.  Cripps  (1) ; 
W.  H.  Shilliday,  220  yds  (2).     Time,  4m.  15*s. 

12th  April.— Gl.\sgow  (West  of  Scotland  C.C.) — One 
Mile  Handicap  :  M.  Sinclair,  15  yds  (1) ;  J.  Hay,  sciatch 
(2) ;  M.  M.  Maffett,  80  yds  (3).     Time,  4m.  40s. 

14th  April.  — Canterbury.- One  Mile  Handicap: 
"  Young  Nimrod,"  350  yds  (1);  E.  Philpot,  80(2);  T. 
West,  scratch  (3).     Time,  5m.  3s. 

14th  April.— Oxford  (Churchmen's  Union). — One 
Mile  Handicap  :  W.  H.  Petipher,  90  yds  (1) ;  W.  Collier, 
30  (2).     No  time  taken. 

14th  April. — Tunbridge  Wells  C.C.  (Cricket  Ground). 
— One  Mile  Handicap  :  E.  Streets,  45  yds  (I);  J.  Smith, 
scratch  (2) ;  W.  Brown,  scratch  (3).  Time,  4m.  51.^s. 
Half -Mile  Handicap  :  J.  Smith,  scratch  (I) ;  G.  W. 
Morgan,  130  yds  (2) ;  W.  Hodges,  70  (3).     Time,  2m.  21s. 

14th  April. — Bury  St.  Ed:iiunds  (Cricket  Ground). — 
One  Mile  Handicap  :  S.  Lee,  scratch  (1) ;  J.  C.  Shad- 
wick,  scratch  (2).     Time,  4m.  3s. 

15th  April. — Norwich  Athletic  Festiv.Uj  (Lakenham 
Grounds). — Two  Miles  Handicap  :  H.  J.  Webb,  50  yds 
(1)  ;  S.  Lse,  40  (2) ;  P.  G.  Hebblethwaite,  scratch  (3). 
Time,  8m.  45s. 

19th  April. — Alexandra  P.\l.vce. — One  Mile  Tandem 
Scratch  Race  (firitever  run) :  H.  N.  Corsellis  and  H.  J. 
Webb,  "Humb3r  Tandem"  (1).  Time,  :3m.  7^s.  ;  19| 
miles  per  hour. 

20th  April. — Burnley  C.  and  F.C.  (Cricket  Ground). 
—  One  Mils  Handicap  :  J.  S.  Wardleworth,  220  yds  (1); 
T.  H.  Moorfoot,  200  (2)  ;  T.  W.  Grace,  150  (3).  Time, 
4m.  4s. 


26th  April.— Kennington  Owl  (Surrey  B.C.) — One 
Mile  Invitation  Scratch  Race:  H.  N.  Corsellis  (1) ;  G. 
Smith  (2) ;  T.  R   Marriott  (3).     Time,  3m.  50Js. 

27th  April.  —  Nottingham  Forest  Sports  (Trent 
Bridge).  — One  MileHandicap:  G.  G.  Walker,  150  yds 
(1)  ;  R.  Cripps,  15  (2) ;  E.  Bowles,  30  (3).  Time, 
3m.  52Js. 

3rd  May. — Annesland  (West  of  Scotland  Meet).— One 
Mile  Handicap:  R.  Cri^jps,  scratch  (1);  E.  Bowles, 
scratch  (2) ;  M.  Sinclair  (3).  Tims,  4m.  3s.  One  Mile 
Tandem  Handicap :  R.  Cripps  and  E.  Bowles,  "  Hum- 
ber"  (1)  ;  M.  Sinclair  and  D.  H.  Huie  (2).  Time, 
3m.  44  ^s. 

10th  May. — Dumbarton  (Vale  of  Leven  B.C.) — One 
Mile  Handicap  :  J.  Hay,  scratch  (I) ;  J.  H.  A.  Laing,  40 
yds  (2).     Time,  5m.  45s. 

10th  May. — Glasgow  University  Sports  (Gilmore  Hill). 
—  One  Mile  Tandem  Handicap  :  M.  Sinclair  and  D.  H. 
Huie,  "R-.dge,"  scratch  (1);  J.  F.  Fergus  and  R.  M. 
Wenley,  1 1 0  yds  (2j.     Time,  3m.  57gs. 

17th  May.  —  Birmingham,  Aston  Lower  Grounds 
(Birchfield  B.C.) — One  Mile  Invitation  Scratch  Race  : 
R.  Cripps  (1);  H.  N.  Corsellis  (2);  R.  Chambars  (3). 
Time,  3m.  24s.  One  Mile  Handicap  :  R.  Cripps,  105  yds 
(1)  ;  H.  J.  Webb,  100  (2)  ;  J.  H.  Ball,  150  (3).  Time, 
3m.  13s. 

17th  May. — Edinburgh  Northern  B.C.  (Powderliall 
Grounds). — One  Mile  Handicap  :  J.  Hay,  jun.,  scratch 
(]);  M.  Sinclair,  scratch  (2);  A.  Hutton,  30  yds  (3i. 
Time,  3m.  28|s.  Two  Miles  Double  Tricycle  Handicap  : 
M.  Sinclair  and  D.  Huie,  scratch  (I) ;  H.  J.  Pechell  and 
J.  M.  Bow,  100  yds  (2).     Time,  7m.  13fs. 

17th  May. — Belfast  (Templepatrick  A.S.)  -  One  Mile 
Handicap:  S.  Sellars,  70  yds  (Ij;  W.  H.  Shilliday,  130 
yds  (2).     Time,  Om.  22s. 


PATENT  RECORD. 

(Compiled  by  Hart  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents,  18(5,  Fleet  Street,  E.G.,  from  whom  all  information  concerning 
Patents,  including  book  of  instructions,  may  be  obtained.) 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent  (April  12th,  1884). 
6294.— C.    H.    R.    Holdcroft,  Wolverhampton,   and   R. 

Taylor,    Leeds.      Increasing  the  driving  power  of 

tricycles.     April  12th,  1884. 
6328.— H.  J.  Eck  and  D.  J.  Callow,  London.       Ringing 

alarm  bell  on  velocipedes.     April  12th,  1884. 
6350. — E.  Banton  and  J.  Lucas,  Birmingham.      Bicycle 

and  tricycle  lamps.     April  1.5th,  1884. 
6397.— B.  H.  Stokes,  Selly  Oak.      Contrivance  to  facili- 
tate the  propelling  of  bicycles  and  tricycles.     April 

16th,  1884. 
6469. — T.  R.  Paxton,  Workington.      Velocipedes.     April 

17th,  1884. 
6705. — A.  Fiddes,  Bristol.     Frames  for  bicycles.     April 

23rd,  1884. 
6714. —  C.  K.Welch,  Tottenham.   Velocipedes,  etc.    April 

23rd,  1884. 
6715.— C.  K.   Welch,   Tottenham.      Bicycles,  tricycles, 

etc.     April  23rd,  1884. 
6766. — R.  S.  Wheels,  Coventry.     Tricycles,  etc.     April 

24th,  1884. 
6767.— T.  Humber,   Beeston.      Construction  of  bicycles. 

April  24th,  1884. 
6813. — H.  S.  Brown,  London.     Causing  bicycles  to  stand 

alone.     April  25th,  1884. 
6339. — J.    E.    Dixon,  Nottingham.       Driving    gear  for 

bicycles.     April  26th,  1884. 
6884. — R.    Marygold,    Oxford.       Double-driviug    wheel 

tricycle.     April  28th,  1884. 
6889. — J.  A.  Steplian,  Worcester.      Combined  brake  and 

hill-climbing  apparatus  for  cycles,  etc.     April  28th, 

1884. 
6901. — A.  C.  Henderson,  London,   and  F.    N.   Cookson, 

Wolverhampton.     Tricycles.     April  28th,  1864. 
6903. — W.    E.    Hurrell,   London.      Differential   driving 

gear  for  tricycles.     April  28th,  1884. 
6934. — J.  Linley,   Birmingham.      Tricycles    and   other 

velocipedes.     April  29th,  1884. 
6935. — W.   C.    Perrins,    Birmingham.      Attaching    the 

india-rubber  tyres  of  bicycles  and  tricycles  to  the 

metal  wheels.     April  29th,  1884. 
6998. — C.   V.  Boys,  London.      Driving  gear  for  veloci- 

peiies,  etc.     April  30th,  1884. 
7079. — S.  Lee,  London.     Heating  the  rims  of  velocipede 

wheels,  etc.     May  1st,  1884. 
7080.— H.  Usher,  London.    Velocipedes.    May  1st,  1884. 
7138.— J.    T.    Medcraft,  Stratford.      Propulsion   of   tri- 
cycles, etc.,  by  self-winding  springs.     May  2nd,  1884. 
7447. — J.  Keeling,  Aston.     Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.     May 

9th,  1884. 
7142.— G.  Schadler,  London.    Tricycles.    May  5th,  1884. 
7252. — W.  H.  Thompson,  London.     Rowing  velocipedes. 

May  5th,  1884. 


7295.— G.  J.   Hills,  Twyford.     Tricycle,  etc.     May  fith, 

1884. 
7301. — W.  Barnwell,  Coventry.      Seat  for  velocipedes. 

May  6th,  1884. 
7345. — W.    R.   Lake,    Loudon.      Adjustable    steps    for 

bicycles,  Ac.  (Com.  by  G.  F.  Harwood,  Worcester, 

U.S.A.)  May  6th,  1884. 
7355. — W.  J.  Spurrier,  Moseley,  &  C.  N.  Baker,  Birming- 
ham.    Tricycles  and  other  velocipedes.     May  7th, 

1884. 
7382. — P.    Gibier,    Paris.       Constructiou    of    tricycles 

May  7th,  1884, 
7390.— J.   Judge,   Draylon    Bassett.       Compressed    air 

motion  tricycles.     May  7th,  1884. 
7393. — J.  Johnson,   Seedley.     Construction  of  tricycles. 

May  8th,  1884. 
7394. — J.  Whitehouse,  Birmingham.      Bicycle  saddles. 

May  8th,  1884. 
7423. — W.  B.  Downey,   Hendon.      A   steering   tricycle. 

May  8th,  1884. 
7424. — W.  B.  Downey,  Hendon.      A  clutch  for  tricycles, 

d'c.     May  8th,  1884. 
7456. — G.  Stephens,  Westbury-on-Trym.     A  gong  cyclo- 
meter.    May  9th,  1884. 
7473.— M.  D.  Rucker,  London.      B  cycle   to  carry  two 

riders.     May  9th,  1884. 
7518. — F.  W.  Bagshaw,  Sheflield.      Compound  driving- 
gear  for  bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.     May  10th,  1884. 
7529. — J.  J.   Gascoine,  Leicester.      Boots  and  shoes  for 

riders  upon  bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.     May  10th,  1884. 
7531. — H.  James  and  G.   Robinson,  Sheffield.      Spring 

action  for  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  velocipedes.     May 

10th,  1884. 
7532. — G.  Hookham,   Birmingham.     India-rubber  tyres 

for  bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.     May  10th,  1884. 
7536. — A.  Beck,  E.  B.  Gittins,  and  J.   Sharp,  Birming- 
ham.    Differential  or  balance-gearing.     May  10th, 

1884. 
7555.— T.  E.  Ware,  Clifton.     Gongs  or  bells  for  bicycles, 

etc.     May  10th,  1884. 
7558. — A.    W.     Patching,     Birmingham.       Lamps   for 

bic)-cles,  tricycles,  etc.     May  10th,  1884. 
7578.— F.  G.  Myers,  Wellingboro'.     Method  of  treadling 

or  actuating  tricycles,  velocipedes,  etc.     May  12tb, 

1884. 
7.599. — W.  Britain,  Loudon.     Tricycles,  etc.     May  12th, 

1884. 

Notice  to  Proceed 
Has  been  given  by  the  following  applicant  ou  the  date 

named : — 
April  25th,  1884. — 5918.     J.  A.  Lamplugh,  Birmingham. 

Saddles  for  bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.     December  29th, 

1883. 
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PATENT  RECORD. 


Patents  Sealed. 

The  following  Letters  Patent  passed  tlie  Great  Seal  on 
the  dates  named  ; — 

April  15th,  1881.— 4'.»!I5.  W.  H.  Parkin  and  D.  Davis, 
London.     Velocipedes.     October  20th,  1883. 

April  18th,  1881.— 5612.  E.  E.  Settle,  Coventry.  Tri- 
cycles, etc.     Decembar  3rd,  1883. 

April  29th,  1881. — 5214.  J.  Harrington,  Coventry. 
Mounting  the  saddles  of  bicycles  and  other  veloci- 
pedes.    November  2nd,  1883. 

April  29th,  1881.— 5225.  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool. 
Spring  seats  for  bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.  (Com.  by 
C.  E.  Duryea,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.)  November  3rd, 
1883. 

May  Gth,  1884.— 5474.  G.  Illston,  Birmingham.  Tri- 
cycles, bicycles,  and  other  velocipedes.  November 
21st,  1883. 

Specifications  Accepted 

(And  open  to  public  inspection  for  two  mouths  from  the 
dates  named). 

April  18th,  1884.— 4760.  J.  Jackson,  Coventry.  Tricycles 
and  other  velocipedes. 

April  22ud,  1884.— 5083.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Veloci- 
pedes.    (Com.  by  D.  C'-owley,  Boston,  U.S.A.) 

April  29th,  1884.-5078.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Ball 
bearings  for  bicycles,  etc.  (Com.  by  J.  C.  Garrood, 
Boston,  U.S.A.) 

5856.  J.  Carver,  Nottingham.  Continuous  brakes  for 
tricycles. 

May  Cth,  1884.-77.  W.  A.  Pick,  London.  Rat  trap 
pelals  for  velocipedes. 

May  Gth,  1884.-2864.    T.  B.  Louey,  Gosport.    Tricycles. 

May  9th,  1884.-4821.  F.  Beauchamp,  Edmonton. 
Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc. 

May  9th,  1884.-5989.  J.  Butcher,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Alarm  bells  for  bicycles,  etc. 

Abridgejients  of  Spscifications. 
Published  during  the  month  ending  15th  May,  1884. 

4124.— C.  Pollak,  Loudon.  Tricycles.  27th  August, 
1883.  Price  2d.  The  chain  wheels  are  made  oval 
instead  of  round.     (Pro.  pro.) 

4169. — J.  Watkins,  Biriningham.  Bicycles.  29th  August^ 
1883.  Price  2d.  The  wheels  run  free  on  their 
axles,  and  frictional  bearings  are  provided,  which 
can  be  tightly  compressed,  and  when  the  pedals  are 
held  the  revolution  of  the  wheels  are  checked. 
(Pro.  pro.) 

4222. — S.  J.  Tucker,  Liverpool.  Velocipedes  of  the 
bicycle  type.  Ist  September,  1883.  Price  2d.  The 
wheel  has  a  broad  felloe,  on  which  are  two  parallel 
tyres,  and  the  fork  rakes  backwards.     (Pro.  pro.) 

4250. — J.  Ferguson,  Bowdou.  Construction  of  veloci- 
pedes.    4th  September,  1883.     Price  2d,     A  small 


spur-wheel  fixed  on  the  driving-wheel  axle  gears 
into  a  larger  internally  toothed  wheel  on  the  crank- 
shaft, and  thus  speed  is  obtained,  and  only  two 
wheels  are  used.     (Pro.  pro.) 

4338. — C.  A.  Allison,  London.  Velocipedes.  (Com.  by 
C.  F.  Waldo,  New  York,  U.S.A.)  11th  September, 
1883.  Price  8d.  The  wlieels  have  brace  bands  or 
cords,  in  addition  to  the  radial  spokes,  to  stiffen 
them,  and  the  felloes  and  the  tyres  are  broad  and 
flat.  The  saddle  is  supported  by  the  piston  of  an 
air  cylinder,  mounted  on  the  backbone  in  front  of 
the  rider,  and  the  compressed  air  in  the  cylinder 
obviates  all  jarring.  Several  other  details  are  also 
described. 

4313. — C.  Lee,  Tottenham.  Tricycles.  September, 
1883.  Price  2d.  Each  treadle  is  connected  with 
two  cranks  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
thus  there  are  no  dead  points.  Manual  levers  are 
also  provided.     (Pro.  pro.) 

4200. — J.  Derry,  Aston.  Balance  gear  for  tricycles. 
31st  August,  1883.  Price  2d.  A  chain  wheel  is 
fixed  on  each  of  the  driving-wheel  axles,  and  two 
other  chain  wheels  are  mouuted  between  them  at 
right  angles  to  these  wheels,  an  endless  chain 
passing  round  all.     (Pro.  pro.) 

4376. — F.  Beauchamp,  Edmonton.  Bicycles,  tricycles, 
etc.  13th  September,  1883.  Price  2d.  The  side 
frames  of  tricycles  are  connected  by  hinged  rods, 
so  that  when  the  crank  is  removed,  the  vehicle  can 
be  collaxised.     (Pro.  pro  ) 

4385. — A.  Barham,  Anerley.  Velocipedes.  13th  Sept., 
1883.  Price  2d.  To  increase  the  speed  with  a 
slow  motion  of  the  treadles,  a  train  of  toothed 
wheels  is  used.     (Pro.  pro.) 

4671.— H.  Serrell,  Plainfield,  U.S.A.  Alarm  bell.s,  for 
bicycles.  2nd  Oatober,  1883.  Price  6d.  A  gong  is 
supported  on  a  ba«e  plate,  and  within  the  gong  is 
the  hammer,  which  is  actuated  bya  spring,  through 
a  series  of  toothed  wheels.  The  spring  can  be 
wound  up  and  a  stop  is  provided. 

4668. — H.  Thresher,  London.  Velocipedes.  2nd  Oct., 
1883.  Price  2d.  Springs  are  applied  to  the  free 
ends  of  the  pawls  of  the  clutch  gear,  to  cause  the 
same  to  pass  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet-wheel  noise- 
lessly.    (Pro.  pro.) 

4730. — E.  Hutchison,  London.  Wheels  for  bicycles,  etc. 
4th  Oct.,  1883.  Price  2d.  The  holes  for  the  spokes 
are  pierced  through  the  rims  of  the  wheels,  and 
strips  of  metal,  with  similar  threaded  holes,  are 
passed  inside  the  india  rubber  tyres,  so  that  when 
the  spokes  are  screwed  into  these  strips,  the  tyres 
are  firmly  secured.     (Pro.  pro.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  TOURISTS' 

^POCKET  DRESSING  CASE.>^ 


(REGISTERED    No.   2224.) 


OUTSIDE   MEASUREMENT. 

LENGTH,     4;nn. 
WIDTH,     Uin. 
DEPTH,     IJin. 

Enclosed  in  neat  Case. 


DESCRIPTION. 

A.  Razor  Strop  each  side  of  Case 

B.  Patent  Compact  Razor. 

C.  Tube  of  Shaving  Cream. 

D.  Nickel  Silver  Comb. 

E.  Mirror  covering  bottom  of  Case 


A  PERFECT  MARVEL  OF  UTILITY  FOR  TOURISTS  .-^  TRAVELLERS 

IN  GENERAL 

It  is  the  smallest,  yet  most  compact  Case  ever  offered  to  the  public,  yet  the  whole  of  its  contents  are  sufficiently 
large  to  be  used  by  any  person. 

This  case  has  the  following  advantages  : 

It  can  be  used  anywhere,  and  at  any  time,  independent  of  outside  help.  The  Tube  of  Shaving  Cream  dispenses 
with  Shaving  Brush,  Soap  and  Water.  When  the  Tubes  are  empty  they  can  be  replaced  at  an  exceedingly  low  cost 
from  the  Dealers  in  the  Cases ;  they  are  packed  in  boxes  of  Half  Dozen  Tubes  each,  so  that  any  traveller  with  one  of 
these  Cases  might  travel  round  the  world  without  taking  any  other  Dressing  Case  with  him. 


o<IPRlCE,  CARRIAGE  FREE,  5s.I>- 


(Mnij  he  had  iritlt  Tonthhninh  as  well  if  desired,  (id.  extra.) 


M.\Y  HE   HAD  OP 


GOY,  21,  Leadenhall  Street,  London. 
SINGER  cS:  Co.'s  Depots. 


PILE,   171,  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 
SALE   ROOMS  Co.,  56.  Chancery  Lane. 


OR  FKOir 


"THE  CYCLIST"  OFFICE,  12,  SMITHFORD  STREET.  COVENTRY. 


GOOD    AGENTS     WANTKD. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  No.  1  "Viaduct," 

44,  40,  48,  50  inch,  complete  for  £1  7s. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Stanley  or  Humber  head  and  neck  ;  handle  bar,  22  or  24 
inches  wide,  with  ebony  or  rosewood  handles  ;  best  Lowmoor 
iron  Lrks ;  large  flanged  hubs,  with  from  50  to  60  direct 
spokes  or  nuts  and  nipples  ;  case-hardened,  parallel  or  coned 
bearings  ;  best  lap-welded  backbone  ;  spoon  brake  ;  U  or  V 
steel  rims;  rubber  or  rat-trap  pedals;  hogskin  saddle;  solid 
leather  pocket  ;  patent  wrench  ;  oil  can  and  bell.  Painted  in 
two  colours.     If  with  single  or  double  ball  bearings,  20/-  extra. 

On  l¥ick<«teed%  Patent  Double-purpose  IStand.     Reduced  Price  of  Stand,  4/6. 


For  the  superiority  of  our  Manufacture  we  were  awarded  the 
Prize  Medal,  Sydney  Exhibition,  1879,  also  Melbourne,  1881. 


TRICYCLES  FROM  TWELVE  GOINEAS. 

Ditto  for  Boys  &  Girls  from  3  Guineas. 

The  Original  and  Largest  Makers  in  the  World  of  all 

PARTS,  FITTINGS,  &  SUNDRIES, 

For  either  Riders  or  IVlakers. 
SEND    FOR    OUR    NEW    ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LIST. 


THOMAS  SMITH  &  SONS, 

Birmingham,  Coventry,  Leicester,  Bolton  &  Manchester. 
LONDON   BRANCH-61,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.G. 


ESTABLISHED   1848. 


LN^EX    TO 


WO^L^. 


I'AliE 

American  Bicyclists  in  Canada,  Tlie         . .          . .  188 

Amongst  tlie  Clubs    37,  81,  12'.»,  226,  273,  320,  377,  4G4 

Amphibious  Tricycle,  The     ..          ..          ..          ..  151 

Ananias  upon  Wheels             . .          . .          . .          . .  272 

Annual  English  Tour,  The    . .          . .          . .          . .  58 

Auckland  to  Wellington  on  a  Bicycle,  From        . .  541 

Awkward  Hide,  An      . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  24 

Ballade  of  Wheeling 49 

Bicycle  Clubs 129 

Bicycle  Ride  Round  Loch  Tay,  A   . .          . .          . .  50 

Bicycle  Tour  to  Humansdorp,  A     . .          . .          . .  344 

Bicycles   and   Tricyles  Considered  by  the  Royal 

Institution  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  527 

Bike  against  Strike     . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  206 

Brand-new  Rider,  The  .289 

Bridlington  Meet,  At  the        34 

Britisher's  Lameut,  The        294 

Butterfly  Rider's  Song,  The 436 

"Cave  Canem  "           ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  523 

Christmas  t'arol,  A     .  .          . .          . .          . .          . .  291 

Circular  Century,  A    . .          . .          . .                      . .  471 

Coining    . .          . .          . .          . .          . .       ■  . .          . .  74 

Cycling  Celebrities  :    Mr.  Herbert  W.  Gaskell   . .  35 
Mr.  H.  R.  Reynolds,  Oxford  University  Bicycle 

Club,  L.B.C.,  N.C.U .50 

Mr.  James  Lennox,  Dumfries  B.C.,  C.C,  C.T.C.  123 
Mr.   John  S.  Whatton,   Cambridge  University 

B.C.,  L.B.C.,  N.C.U. ,  C.T.C 168 

Mr.  T.  R.  Marriott,  Nottiugham  T.C.,  C.T.C, 

&c 323 

Mr.  Charles  Edgar  Liles,  London  Athletic  Club  270 

Mr.  Herbert  A.  SpeeclJey,  t'helsea  Bicycle  Club  321 

Mr.  Henry  Sturmey,  Coventry  Cycle  Club         .  .  373 
Mr.  W.  F,  Sutton,  London  Scottish  B.C.,  C.T.C, 

N.C.U 420 

Mr.  H.  West.  Bristol  Bicvcle  and  Tricycle  Club  459 

Mr.  W.  H.  Casley,  Exeter 512 

NewVehicle;  or.  Ladies  on  Wheels,  Our   ..          ..  319 

New  Year,  The 350 

New  Year's  Tale,  A 366 

Nickel  or  'Namel ;  A  November  Experience        ..  278 
Notes     of    a    Bicycle     Tuur    through     Armagh, 

Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  and  D,  negal. .  143 

Monaghan,  by  a  Stray  Rider. .          ..          ..          ..  143 

Notes  on  a  Tricycle  Tour  through  France. .          . .  210 

Cyclist  Bugbear.^i          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  451 

Cyclist  Distemper,  The          . .          . .          . .          . .  148 

Cyclists'  Future,  The  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  251 

Cyclist's  Holiday,  A  [ 210 

Day  on  Wheels  in  Central  Perthshire,  A  . .          . .  312 

Day's  Tour  in  the  'S'alley  of  the  Wye,  A  . .          . .  71 

Democrats  of  the  Tea  Table,  The  303,  353,  410,  425,  491 

Diet         135 

Dorset  Ditties 23,   119,  166,  266 

Double  Tricyles  through  Normandy,  On   . .          . .  545 

Easter  Tour,  An           . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  3 

"  Economy  of  Houorary  Labour,  The''      . .          . .  525 

Fables  of  Hooperius,  The       . .          . .          . .          . .  432 

Few  Fragmentary  Jottings  en  a  Short  Tricvcle 

Ride,  A "    . .  286 

First  Bicycle,  The 146 

Found  Drowned.  Part  I.         ..       116,161,212,255,312 

Four  Days'  Bicycling  in  North  Wales       . .         . .  152 


329, 


3, 
465, 


Freemasonry  of  the  Wheel,  The 
From  the  Peak  to  the  Alps   . . 

Good  Word  for  Tea,  A  

Gravel  and  Cinders     . .  . .     38,  81,  128,  172,  224 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TRADE    MARK. 


The  "Facile"  SifstyBisycle 

(BEAIiE    &    STRVW'.x*    PATBIVT). 

Oa  the  16th  September,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams  rode  242J  miles  in  21 
lioiirs  over  roads  by  no  means  invariably  good.  Surely  this  per- 
formauce,  taken  together  with  the  other  spleniid  records  of  the 
"  Facile,"  and  with  the  admitted  safety  and  comfort  of  the  machine, 
is  enough  to  stamp  it  as  absolutely  tlie  best  roadster  ever 
introduced.  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

SOI^E     inAIVUFACTtJRERS— 


ELLIS  &  CO.,  LMTD.,  165,  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 

THE    RACING   SEASON    IS  COMING   ON  I     TRAIN    EARLY, 

And  invest  in  and  follow  the  Rules  laid  down  in 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TRAININfi  FOR  AMATEUR  ATHLETES^ 

BY  DE.   H.   L.   COHTIS. 

Iitusti-uled.      PRICE  0.\G  SfllLLIVC};   byjpost,  1/2.      Of  ail  Booksellers,  or  of 


ILIFFE  &  SON, 


PRINTERS, 

12,  Smithford  St., 

COVENTRY. 


PUBLISHERS, 

98,  Fleet  St., 

LONDON 


"DAS  VELOCIPED," 

Fachblatt  fur  die  Gesammt-lnteressen 
des  Deutschen  Velocipeden-Sports.  Der 
Ill.Jahrgang  (Juli1883Juni  bis1884)  ent- 
haltjeden  monat  interessante  Rundschau, 
Portraits, Biographien,  ill  ustrirteNovellet- 
ten,  Berichte  von  Wettfahren,  Touren,&c. 
Nur  noch  einige  Exemeplare  zum  Abon- 
nements  preis  von  5/- 


'JAHRBDCH" 


fur  1884  (II.  Jahrgang)  un  entbehrlich 
fur  Jdden  Velocipedisten.  Preis  porto- 
frei  1/6.     Briermarken  angenommen. 

t/y/////////////////////////////////////////< 

IM  VERL^G 
T.  II.   S.   WALKEU    (Redaction  des   Velociped) 

IS.KRAUSENSTRASSE,  BERLIN,  W. 


s^SPRING  IS  COMING-^ 

AND 

mm  mi  perfection  of  motion. 


X>X7R  OXX.A.SE: 

—THE    COMPLETE— 


OR, 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BICYCLIST, 

By   henry   STURMEY. 

PRICE  ^ONE^^ILLING. 

By -post,  1/2.      Of  all  Booksellers,  or  of 

ILIFFE  &    SON, 


PRINTERS, 

Vi,  Mmilhloid  tit., 

COVENTRY 


PUBLISHERS, 

9S,  Fleet  8t. 

LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bicycles  &  Tricycles 


FOR    1884    SEASON. 


Great  Improvements. 
Very  Best  Material,  Workman- 
ship, and  Finish. 


Ball  Bearings,  Double-Driving, 

Adjustable  Seat, 

Adjustable  [landles. 


THE  "CARRIER"  TRICYCLE, 

For  carrying  Parcels   &c 


THE 

BRITISH  CHALLENGE, 

The  best  Koadater. 


THE  "APOLLO,"     . 


THE  XTRAORDINARY 

The  only  sate  Bicycle. 


THE 


THE 


Front-Steerer. 


VELOCIMAN' HAND-LEVER  TRICYCLE  'APOLLO'   SOCIABLE 


Immediate  supply  can  now 
be  had. 


Double  or  Triple  Steering, 
Patent  Telescopic  Axle. 


THE    "TRAVELLER," 

The  Bicyclist's  Tricycle. 


^incGR  &  (10.,  (^ovenTRY. 

LONDON:  17.  Hoiborn  Viaduct. 
LIVERPOOL:   65,  Bold  Street.  I        NEWCASTLJE:  13,  Orain^er  St.  IV est. 

LEEDS:  15.  Park  Row.  GLASGOW:  39,  Gordon  Street. 

BRUSSELS:  SI,  Rue  du  Midi.  BOSTON,  MASS.:  10,  MilU.  Street. 

mELBOIIRNE  :  11,  Latrobe  Street,  E.        I        SYDNEY,  GENEVA,  Ac,  &c. 

GOOD    AGENTS  WANTED    IN  TOWNS  WHEEE   NOT  ALEEADY  EEPRESENTED. 
LLLUSTEATED  CATALOGUES  POST  FKEJfl  ON  EECEIPT  OF  THREE  STAMPS. 


